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5.  Guide  to  the  Supporting  Documents 

5.1  Language  Requirements 

5.2  Documents  used  as  a basis  for  the  Evaluation 

5.3  Documents  produced  by  the  Language  Evaluations 


0 . Execu t ive  summary 


I'he  objectives  of  the  language  evaluation  coordinating 
committee  are  to  evaluate,  summarize,  and  structure  the  findings 
of  the  language  evaluation  reports.  In  this  executive  summary, 
we  present  the  essentials  of  these  findings.  An  expanded 
version  of  this  summary  is  found  in  Section  4. 

Among  all  the  languages  considered  none  was  found  that  satisfies  the 
requirements  so  well  that  it  could  be  adopted  as  the  Common  Language . 

f 

Each  feature  or  capability  mentioned  in  the  requirements 
document  can  essentially  be  found  in  some  existing  language, 
hence,  some  minimal  collection  of  languages  exists  which 
collectively  would  contain  all  these  features  and  capabilities. 
However,  there  are  important  embedded  computer  system 
applications  that  could  make  good  use  of  all  the  major  re- 
quirements. In  fact,  most  of  the  requirements  would  be 
useful  in  any  embedded  computer  system  applications. 

All  evaluators  felt  that  the  development  of  a single  language  satisfying 
the  requirements  was  a desirable  goal. 
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It  is  clearly  possible  tq  design  a language  by  brute 

t 

force  containing  all  the  technical  features  and  capabilities 
of  the  requirements.  Problems  arise,  however,  when  one  adds  the 
general  requirements  such  as  simplicity,  uniformity,  reliability, 
design  integrity,  implementation  efficiency,  etc. 

The  concensus  of  the  evaluators  was  that  it  would  be  possible  to  produce 
a language  within  the  current  state  of  the  art  meeting  essentially  all  the 

r 

requirements . 

Some  evaluators  felt  that  certain  requirements  should  be 
modified.  However,  it  was  felt  almost  unanimously  that  the  de- 
velopment of  a language  meeting  essentially  all  of  the  requirements 
was  both  feasible  and  desirable.  The  precise  degree  of  trade-off 
between  potentially  conflicting  requirements  (such  as  simplicity 
and  generality)  can  be  determined  only  after  a substantial 
amount  of  additional  work  on  the  design  of  the  language. 

Almost  all  the  evaluators  felt  that  the  process  of  designing  a language 
to  satisfy  all  the  requirements  should  start  from  some  carefully  chosen  base 
language. 
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Working  from  a base  language  would  reduce  the  amount  of 
work  required  and  would  reduce  the  opportunities  for  making 
errors.  There  was  no  consensus  as  to  which  base  language  to  use, 
but  every  evaluator  indicated  that  some  of  the  languages  con- 
sidered were  more  suitable  for  this  role  than  others.  There  was 
unanimous  agreement  among  evaluators  concerning  the  unsuitability 
of  certain  languages  to  serve  as  base  languages. 

Even  though  almost  all  felt  that  a modification  effort 
should  start  from  a base  language,  all  felt  that  a design  team 
must  have  the  freedom  to  make  any  changes  to  a base  language  they 
feel  is  warranted.  Hence,  the  specification  for  the  design  effort 
should  be  carefully  writteg  to  avoid  any  artificial  or  unde- 
sirable restrictions  on  a design  team.  For  example,  upward  com- 
patibility with  a base  language  should  not  be  a restriction. 


Without  exception , the  following  languages  were  found  bg  the  evaluators 
to  be  inappropriate  to  serve  as  base  languages  for  a development  of  the  Common 
Language:  FORTRAN,  COBOL,  TACPOL,  CHS- II,  JOVIAL  J73,  JOVIAL  J33 , SIMULA  67 , 

ALGOL  60,  and  CORAL  66. 

This  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a statement  concerning 
the  technical  merits  of  these  languages.  Some  of  the  languages 
on  this  list  are  among  the  most  widely  used  of  the  languages  con- 
sidered. It  is  only  a statement  concerning  their  suitability  to 
serve  as  bases  for  a language  modification  relative  to  all  the 
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other  languages  considered.  The  reasons  for  rejecting  these 
languages  are  varied  and  are  discussed  in  some  detail  in 
Section  3 of  this  report. 

The  languages  that  remain  are:  PASCAL,  ALGOL  68,  PL/l, 

LIS,  EUCLID,  CS-4,  PDL/2,  RTL-2,  LTR,  PEARL,  SPL/l,  HAL/S, 

ECL,  and  MORAL. 

We  believe  the  following  recommendation  is  consistent  with 
almost  all  the  evaluations. 

Proposals  should  be  solicited  from  appropriate  language  designers  for 
modification  efforts  using  any  of  the  languages  PASCAL,  PL/I,  or  ALGOL  68  as 
base  languages  from  which  to  start.  These  efforts  should  be  directed  toward 
the  production  of  a language  that  satisfies  the  DoD  set  of  language  require- 
ments for  embedded  computer  applications . 

The  languages  that  have  not  been  found  to  be  in- 
appropriate to  serve  as  base  languages  are  HAL/S,  PEARL,  SPL/I, 
PDL/2,  LTR,  RTL/2,  MORAL,  EUCLID,  LIS,  CS-4,  and  ECL.  Most  of 
these  are  modifications  of  one  of  the  languages  PASCAL,  PL/l,  or 
ALGOL  68  for  an  application  area  close  to  that  with  which  we 
are  concerned.  Many  of  these  languages  have  features  that 
satisfy  certain  important  DoD  language  requirements  in  especially 
interesting  ways.  Hence,  many  of  these  languages  are  relevant 
design  experiences  that  should  be  considered.  The  design  teams 
should  feel  free  to  make  as  much  use  as  is  deemed  appropriate  of 
any  of  these  languages. 
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At  some  appropriate  time  some  choice  should  be  made  among  these  design 
efforts  to  determine  which  are  most  worthy  of  being  continued  to  completion . 


1.  INTRODUCTION 


Background 


i&The  high  costs  for  software  for  systems  developed  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  receiving  increased  attention 
from  the  highest  levels  of  management.  The  major  part  of  these 
costs  is  for  software  for  what  are  called  "embedded  computer 
systems."  Such  systems  would  include  tactical  weapon  systems, 
command  and  control  systems,  avionics  systems,  etc. 

As  part  of  the  overall  process  of  investigating  the  costs 
of  software,  in  January  1975  a High  Order  Language  Working  Group 
(HOLWG)  was  chartered  by  the  Department  of  Defense  with  repre- 
sentatives from  the  three  services.  The  purpose  of  this  group 
is  to  investigate  the  requirements  and  specifications  for  pro- 
gramming languages  for  embedded  computer  applications  and  to 
recommend  the  adoption  or  implementation  of  the  necessary. language 
or  languages  to  achieve  an  appropriate  degree  of  commonality 
of  programming  language  usage  in  the  services.^- 

The  first  task  undertaken  by  the  HOLWG  was  t^>  formulate  a 
set  of  requirements  for  a language,  or  a set  of  languages,  for 
these  applications.  This  task  which  involved  the  user,  research, 
and  development  organizations  in  the  services,  and  the  general 
research  and  industrial  communities,  resulted  in  Jan. 1976  in 
a document  informally  called  "TINMAN."  This  document  which  in- 
volved several  iterations  was  believed  at  the  time  to  be  the 
final  set  of  DoD  language  requirements  for  embedded  computer 
applications . 
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The  HOLWG  then  initiated  a number  of  studies  to  investigate 
how  closely  certain  existing  standard  languages  came  to  satisfy- 
ing these  requirements.  Besides  the  language  studies  sponsored 
by  the  services  through  the  HOLWG,  several  other  evaluations 
of  other  existing  languages  against  the  TINMAN  set  of  require- 
ments were  also  volunteered.  Some  of  these  by  organizations 
outside  the  United  States. 

The  present  report  has  been  prepared  by  a subcommittee  of 
the  HOLWG.  Its  purpose  is  to  report  to  the  HOLWG  a consolidation 
of  the  evaluation  studies.  Based  on  the  results  reported  from 
these  studies  the  subcommittee  has  attempted  to  resolve  differences, 
identify  consensus  positions,  and  to  determine  the  basic  findings 
of  these  studies. 

1.2  Languages  and  Contractors 

The  task  of  evaluating  languages  against  the  TINMAN  re- 
quirements was  carried  out  by  six  contractors,  two  chosen  by  each 
service.  Softech  and  CSC  were  chosen  by  the  Army.  Intermetrics 
and  RLG  were  chosen  by  the  Navy.  IBM  and  SAI  were  chosen  by  the 
Air  Force.  The  23  evaluated  languages  and  the  contractors  who 
evaluated  them  are  indicated  in  figure  1.  The  languages  above 
the  line  represent  the  initial  set  of  languages  chosen  for 
evaluation, , while  the  languages  below  the  line  represent 
languages  added  after  the  evaluation  process  was  initiated. 
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SOFTECH 

INTERMETRICS 

RLG 

CSC 

SAI 

IBM 

OTHER 

FORTRAN 

X 

X 

COBOL 

X 

X 

PL/I 

X 

X* 

TACPOL 

X 

X 

X 

HAL/S 

X 

CMS-2 

X 

X 

CS-4 

X 

X 

X 

X 

J-3B 

X 

X 

J-73 

X 

X 

ALGOL  60 

X 

CORAL  66 

X 

X 

X 

ALGOL  68 

X 

X 

SIMULA  67 

X 

PASCAL 

X 

X 

LIS  X 

LTR 

RTL/2 

PEARL  X 

SPL/j  X 

EUCLID  X 

MORAL 

ECL 

PDL/2 


Figure  1. 


*The  IBM  evaluation  of  PL/l  was  not  done  under  the  Air  Force 
sponsored  contract. 
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2.  The  Requirements 

In  order  to  make  this  document  more  self  contained  we  shall 
briefly  describe  the  set  of  DoD  language  requirements 
used  for  the  evaluations.  The  brief  description  of  each  re- 
quirement given  below  is  necessarily  incomplete  but  does 
give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  each  requirement.  From  Jan.  1976 
when  the  TINMAN  document  first  appeared  until  the  present  time, 
many  comments  and  critiques  have  been  prepared.  These  toge- 
ther with  a workshop  on  the  TINMAN  requirements  held  at  Cornell 
in  late  Sept,  and  the  intensive  use  of  the  requirements  in 
the  language  evaluations,  has  led  to  a better  understanding  of 
how  the  requirements  should  be  formulated,  and  resulted  in  a 
new  requirements  document  called  the  IRONMAN  which  appeared  in 
Jan.  1977.  In  this  document  the  DoD  requirements  have  been 
organized  in  a very  different  fashion  from  that  found  in  TINMAN , 
but  the  requirements  are  sufficiently  similar  in  substance 
that  the  recommendations  given  here  are  not  affected. 

2.0  Organization  of  General  and  Specific  Requirements 

There  are  two  levels  of  DoD  requirements  which  we  shall 
refer  to  as  general  and  specific.  General  requirements  are 
global  language  characteristics  related  to  the  overall  design 
objectives  for  the  language  while  specific  requirements  are 
concerned  with  specific  language  features.  The  general  re- 
quirements may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


Simplicity:  avoid  unnecessary  generality  or  complexity 

Reliability:  properties  to  aid  in  program  safety  and  error 

detection 

Readability:  readability  is  more  important  than  writability 

Maintainability:  emphasize  modularity,  clarity,  documentation, 

few  defaults 

Efficiency:  no  sacrifice  of  run  time  efficiency  for  generality 

Implementability : state  of  the  art  features  with  known 

implementation 

Machine  Independence : well  defined  interface  to  object  machines 

Portability:  adaptable  to  different  object  machines  and 

different  applications 

Definition:  unambiguous,  complete,  understandable  definition 


The  above  objectives  reflect  the  fact  that  the  costs  of  the 
operations  and  maintenance  part  of  the  software  life-cycle  for 
embedded  computer  applications  are  generally  considerably  greater 
than  the  costs  of  program  development,  and  the  fact  that  embedded 
computer  applications  are  often  subject  to  stringent  real-time 
constraints . 

These  general  requirements  serve  to  motivate  the  choice  of 
specific  requirements,  and  in  many  instances  constrain  the  way 
that  a specific  requirement  should  be  realized  or  implemented. 

The  98  specific  TINMAN  language  requirements  are  grouped 
into  the  following  13  categories: 


A.  Data  and  Types  (7  requirements) 

B.  Operations  (11) 

C.  Expressions  and  Parameters  (9) 

D.  Variables,  Literals  and  Constants  (6) 

E.  Definition  Facilities  (3) 

F.  Scopes  and  Libraries  (7) 

G.  Control  Structures  (0) 

H.  Syntax  and  Comment  Conventions  (10) 

I.  Defaults,  Conditional  Compilation  and  Language  Restrictions  ( 

J.  Efficient  Object  Representations  (5) 

K.  Program  Environment  (5) 

L.  Translators  (9) 

M.  Language  Definition,  Standards  and  Control  (6) 


The  above  organization  of  language  characteristics  is  some- 
what different  from  the  organization  of  language  descriptions 
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in  programming  language  manuals  and  language  definitions. 

The  I RON MAN  requirements  specification  has  reorganized  the  re- 
quirements so  that  they  correspond  more  closely  to  the  order 
of  presentation  of  language  features  in  language  definition 
documents,  but  has  not  substantially  altered  the  overall  re- 
quirements for  the  common  language.  In  order  to  bring  the 
reader  up  to  date  concerning  requirements,  the  13  categories 
of  IRONMAN  requirements  are  listed  below: 

1.  General  Requirements  (8) 

2.  Syntax  and  Comment  Conventions  (9) 

3.  Data  Types  (3) 

4.  Expressions  (7) 

5.  Constants,  Variables,  and  Declarations  (7) 

6.  Control  Structures  (5) 

7.  Functions  and  Procedures  (9) 

8.  Input-Output  (5) 

9.  Parallel  Processing  (6) 

10.  Exception  Handling  (6) 

11.  Machine  Dependent  Specifications  (6) 

12.  Library,  Separate  Compilation,  Generic  Definitions  (4) 

13.  Standards,  Translation  and  Support  (7) 

The  98  individual  specific  TINMAN  requirements  are  briefly 
characterized  below. 


2 . 1 Data  and  Types 

The  requirements  in  the  "Data  and  Types"  category  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

Al.  Date  types  determinable  at  compile  time  and  unalterable 
at  run  time. 

A2.  Integer,  fixed,  float.  Boolean,  character,  array  and 
record  types . 

A3.  Precision  specs  for  floating  point  arithmetic  and 
variables . 

A4.  Exact  fixed  point  numbers  with  user  specified  range  and 
fractional  part. 

A5.  Character  sets  with  user  defined  collating  sequence. 

A6.  Arrays  with  static  lower  bound  and  dynamic  upper  bound. 

A7.  Variant  records  fully  discriminated  at  run  time. 

Al  is  a general  requirement  on  data  types.  A2  specifies 


the  set  of  required  data  types.  The  remaining  requirements 


specify  in  greater  detail  the  characteristics  of  required  daba 
types.  Requirement  A7  is  intended  as  a substitute  for  the 
union  data  types. 


2 . 2 Operations 

The  TINMAN  requirements  on  operations  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

Bl.  Assignment  and  reference  operations  for  data  types 
B2.  Equivalence  operator  for  all  data  types 

B3.  Relational  operations  for  numeric  and  enumeration  types 
B4 . Arithmetic  operations  + , ♦ , unary  minus 

B5.  Truncation  and  rounding  of  least  significant  digits 
B6.  Boolean  operators  and,  or,  not,  xor,  short  circuit  mode 
B7 . Direct  assignment  for  comformable  composite  data  types 
B3 . No  implicit  type  conversion 

B9.  No  conversion  required  for  numeric  ranges,  range 
checking  optional 

BIO.  I/O  operations  for  files,  channels,  terminals 
BU.  Power  set  operations  (logical  operations  on  Boolean 
vectors)  . 


Bl  and  B2  specify  operations  applicable  to  all  data  types. 
B8  specifies  a restriction  on  conversion  between  types.  The  re- 
maining requirements  indicate  specific  types  required  by  the 
language  and  properties  of  some  of  these  types. 


2 . 3 Expressions  and  Parameters 

The  TINMAN  requirements  on  expressions  and  parameters  may 

be  summarized  as  follows: 

Cl.  Side  effects  evaluated  left  to  right 
C2.  Readable  expressions  with  few  levels  of  operator 
precedence 

C3.  Expressions  permitted  whenever  constants  and  variables 
allowed 

C4.  Constant  expressions  evaluated  before  run  time. 

C5.  Consistent  rules  for  parameters  of  procedures,  arrays, 
declarations,  etc. 

C6.  Type  ayeeraent  of  formal  and  actual  parameters 
C7.  Classes  of  formal  parameters 

C8.  Optional  parameter  attributes  in  procedure  declaration 
C9.  Procedures  with  variable  number  of  parameters 

, 
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Cl  - C4  are  concerned  with  properties  of  expressions. 

C5  - C9  are  concerned  with  parameter'-  of  procedures  and  arrays. 


2 . 4  Variables,  Literals,  and  Constants 

The  TINMAN  requirements  on  variables,  literals  and  parameters 

may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Dl . Identifiers  with  constant  values  may  be  defined 
D2.  Constants  will  have  some  value  in  programs  and  data 
D3.  Declared  variables  may  be  initialized.  No  default 
initial  values 

D4.  Range  and  step  size  for  fixed  point  variables  must  be 
specified 

D5.  Arrays  and  records  may  have  components  of  any  type 
D6.  Pointer  variables  must  be  as  safe  as  other  variables 

Dl  and  D2  specify  properties  of  literals  and  constants. 

D3  - D6  specify  certain  properties  of  variables. 


2.5  Definition  Facilities 

The  TINMAN  requirements  on  definition  facilities  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

El.  Users  will  be  able  to  define  new  data  types 
E2.  Defined  types  will  behave  like  built-in  types 
E3.  There  will  be  no  default  declarations 
E4.  Operations  will  be  extendable  to  new  data  types 
E5.  Type  definitions  do  not  automatically  inherit  operations 
E6.  New  types  may  be  defined  by  enumeration,  Cartesian 
product,  discriminated  union,  power  set 
E7.  Type  definition  by  free  union  and  subsetting  is  not  desired 
E3.  Type  initialization  and  finalization  procedures  are 
def inable 


2 . 6  Scopes  and  Libraries 

FI.  Distinction  between  scope  of  allocation  and  scope  of  access 
F2.  Access  to  identifiers  can  be  limited  both  at  their  point 
of  definition  and  point  of  call 
F3.  Scope  of  identifiers  will  be  determined  at  compile  time 
F4.  Libraries  will  be  supported  and  easily  accessible 
F5.  Libraries  will  not  exclude  routines  written  in  other 
languages 

F6.  Libraries  and  compools  will  be  indistinguishable 
F7.  Standard  library  definitions  for  machine  dependent 
",  interfaces 
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FI  - F3  are  concerned  with  scopes  and  rules  for  accessing 
identifiers  while  F4  - F7  are  concerned  with  the  interface  be- 
tween the  language  and  libraries. 


2 . 7  Control  Structures 

The  TINMAN  requirements  on  control  structures  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

Gl.  Structured  control  mechanisms,  parallel  processing, 
exception  and  interrupt  handling 
G2.  Go-to  only  within  most  local  access  scope 
G3.  Fully  partitioned  if- then-else,  case  statement,  Zahn 1 s 
device 

G4.  Iterative  control  with  local  control  variable 
G5.  Recursive  and  non-recursive  routines 

G6.  Parallel  processes,  synchronization,  critical  regions 
G7.  User  defined  parameterized  exception  handling 
G8.  Real  and  simulated  time,  relative  priorities,  synchroniza- 
tion 

Gl  lists  the  desired  control  mechanisms.  G2  - G5  indicate 
desired  conventional  control  structures.  G6,  G7,  G3  respectively 
indicate  requirements  for  parallel  processing,  exception  handling 
and  real-time. 


2 . 8  Syntax  and  Comment  Conventions 

Hi.  Free  format,  statement  delimiter,  easily  parsed 
H2.  No  modification  of  source  language  syntax 
H3 . Language  definable  in  64-character  ASCII  set 
H4.  Formation  rules  for  identifiers  and  literals 
H5.  No  continuation  of  lexical  units  across  lines  4 
H6.  Keywords  will  be  few,  reserved,  informative,  not  con- 
fusable  with  identifiers 
H7.  Uniform  readable  comment  convention 


H8.  Ho  unmatched  parenthesis  are  permitted 

H9.  No  language  imposed  distinction  between  function  calls 
and  data  selection 

H10.  Symbols  in  same  context  cannot  have  different  meaning 


2.9  Defaults,  Conditional  Compilation,  Language  Restriction 

11.  No  undefined  defaults  which  affect  result  of  computation 

12.  Defaults  which  ootimize  implementation  of  language 
features  are  encouraged 


13.  Compile  time  variables  which  specify  object  com- 
puter environment 

14.  Conditional  compilation 

15.  Simple  base  language  which  allows  efficient  definition 
of  complete  language 

16.  Translator  restrictions  should  bo  part  of  language 
definition 

17.  Object  machine  restrictions  should  not  be  part  of 
language  definitions 


2.10  Efficient  Object  Representation 

Jl.  No  run-time  costs  for  unused  generality 

J2.  Language  design  should  allow  safe  optimizations 

J3.  Encapsulated  access  to  hardware  facilities  and  machine  code 

J4.  Object  representation  of  data  structures  can  be  specified 

J5.  Programmer  can  specify  routine  calls  to  be  open  or  closed 


2.11  Program  Environment 

Kl.  Language  will  not  require  an  operating  system 
K2.  Language  will  support  integration  of  independent  modules 
K3.  Linkers,  loaders,  debuggers,  and  other  systems  soft- 
ware available 

K4.  Documentation,  editing,  testing  and  other  support 
software  available 

K5.  Optional  assertions,  debugging  specs,  measurement  probes 


2.12  Translators 

LI.  No  supersets.  Features  not  permitted  are  forbidden 
L2.  No  subset  implementations  will  be  allowed 
L3.  User  control  of  optimization  and  compile  time  costs 
L4 . Translators  for  a variety  of  object  machine  ; 

L5 . Translator  is  not  required  to  run  on  object  machine 
L6.  Syntax  checking  but  not  error  correction  by  translator 
L7.  Error  diagnostics  specified  as  part  of  language  definition 
L8 . Internal  translator  structure  not  part  of  language 
standard 

L9.  Translators  will  be  written  in  the  source  language 


2.13  Language  Definition  Standards  and  Control 

Ml.  Individual  features  must  be  state  of  the  art 
M2.  Unambiguous  and  clear  language  definition 

M3.  Tutorial  and  reference  documents,  defined  by  abstract  compu 
M4.  Configurations  control  to  ensure  translators  conform  to 
standard 

M5.  Support  agent  responsible  for  maintaining  language  and 
support  software 

M6.  Standards  and  support  agents  for  libraries 
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3 . Language  Evaluations 


3.0  Summary  of  Languages  and  Evaluations 

Of  the  23  languages  considered,  three  were  recommended  as 
base  languages,  eleven  were  recommended  as  relevant  to  the  de- 
sign effort  or  deserving  of  further  consideration  as  potential 
base  languages  and  nine  were  regarded  as  not  acceptable  to  serve 
as  base  languages.  The  23  languages  are  listed  below. 

A:  Recommended  Languages  (These  languages  each  represent 

a different  synthesis  of  large  amount  of  previous  experience,  and 
constitute  the  nucleus  of  a family  of  derived  languages) . 

1.  PL/l:  Includes  concepts  from  FORTRAN,  ALGOL  60  and  COBOL 

2.  PASCAL:  A successor  of  ALGOL  60  emphasizing  simplicity 

3.  ALGOL  6S:  A successor  of  ALGOL  60  emphasizing  generality 

B:  Languages  which  are  Relevant  and  Deserving  of  Further 

Consideration 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


HAL/S:  PL/I  based,  NASA  Language,  strongly  typed,  real-time 

PEARL:  PL/l-based,  German  process  control  language 

SPL/I:  PASCAL-based  NRL  real-time  signal  processing  languag 

PDL/2 : PASCAL  with  parallel  processing,  independent  module 

facilities,  Texas  Instr. 

LTR:  PASCAL-based  official  French  common  language 

CS-4 : PASCAL-based  real-time  with  extension  facilities. 

Intermetrics 

LIS:  PASCAL-based  French  system  implementation  language 

EUCLID:  PASCAL-based  experimental  language  emphasizing 

verification 
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12.  ECL:  Extensible  language  with  good  support  en- 

vironment, Harvard  University 

13.  MORAL:  New  British  language  for  embedded  computer 

applications 

14.  RTL/2:  Real-time  British  language  developed  at  ICI 

C:  Languages  Not  Acceptable 

15.  FORTRAN:  Developed  by  IBM  in  1954-58 

16.  COBOL:  Business  data  processing  language  developed  in 

1959-61 

17.  ALGOL  60:  Block  structure  language  developed  in  1957-60 

18.  TACPOL : Army  language  developed  in  the  late  1960's 

19.  CMS- 2:  Navy  language  developed  in  1966-69 

20.  SIMULA  67:  Simulatipn  language  developed  in  Norway 

21.  JOVIAL  J3B:  Air  Force  language  developed  in  1972 

22.  JOVIAL  J73:  Air  Force  language  developed  in  1969-73 

23.  CORAL  66:  British  common  language  for  real-time 

applications 
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3.1  PL/I  Evaluation : 

Evaluators 

PL/I  was  evaluated  by  IBM  and  Intermetrics. 

Language  Description 

PL/l  was  developed  in  the  period  1962-66  by  an  IBM-sponsored 
design  group.  It  includes  concepts  and  features  from  FORTRAN , 
ALGOL  60  and  COBOL,  taking  over  its  expression  syntax  from 
FORTRAN,  its  statement  syntax,  block  structure  and  type 
declarations  from  ALGOL  60  and  its  data  description  facilities 
from  COBOL.  It  is  rich  in  data  types,  data  attributes,  control 
structures  and  input-output  features.  However,  it  is  not 
strongly  typed  and  lacks  extensibility,  parallel  processing, 
synchronization  and  real-time  features. 

Overall  Evaluation 

IBM  strongly  recommended  PL/l  as  a potential  base  language, 
and  presented  a fairly  detailed  discussion  of  how  the  language 
could  be  modified  to  meet  what  they  interpret  as  essentially 
the  TINMAN  requirements.  Intermetrics  felt  that  the  language 
should  be  rejected  because  it  lacks  too  many  of  the  DoD  re- 
quirements. It  was  designed  for  a different  purpose  (ex- 
pressive power  rather  than  readability,  reliability  and 
modifiability)  and  it  was  developed  before  many  of  the  modern 
language  features  required  by  TINMAN  were  properly  understood. 

PL/l  is  the  most  controversial  of  the  languages  considered. 
However,  since  the  use  of  PL/I  as  a base  language  is  recommended 
by  an  important  and  credible  group  of  designers,  we  believe 
that  this  group  should  have  an  opportunity  to  turther  explore 
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its  approach  to  the  development  of  a common  DoD  language. 
Moreover,  there  is  a great  deal  of  experience  in  the  develop- 
ment of  subsets  and  derivatives  of  PL/I  and  some  of  these 
derivatives  such  as  HAL/S  and  PEARL  may  well  be  suitable  design 
experience. 

Positive  Features 

PL/l  is  more  widely  used  by  an  order  of  magnitude  than  any 
of  the  other  proposed  base  languages. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  experience  in  subsetting  and 
modification  of  PL/I. 

A great  deal  of  care  and  effort  has  been  lavished  on  the 
language  definition.  The  defining  document  BASIS  1 has  re- 
cently been  adopted  as  an  American  PL/l  standard  by  ANSI. 

The  availability  of  this  standard  may  make  it  easier  to  define 
the  modified  language.  The  work  on  language  definition  has 
resulted  in  a better  understanding  of  the  language  which  will 
be  helpful  in  language  modification  efforts.  The  tools  and 
support  software  for  PL/I  may ‘be  useful  in  developing  tools 
and  support  software  for  a modified  language. 

IBM  has  already  considered  in  some  detail  how  PL/l 
should  be  modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  TINMAN. 

PL/l  has  an  advantage  over  PASCAL  and  ALGOL  68  in  the 
area  of  external  procedures  and  common  data. 

Negative  Features 

PL/I  was  designed  with  different  objectives  from  those 
stated  in  TINMAN.  In  particular,  PL/I  was  designed  to  pro- 
mote power  of  expression  and  ease  of  writing  programs,  while 
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the  DoD  requirements  emphasize  readability,  modifiability, 
maintainability,  security,  and  efficiency.  Achievement  of  the 
latter  kinds  of  objectives  would  require  large  changes  in  the 
language  specification. 

PL/l  was  developed  too  early  to  incorporate  advances  of 
design  technology  of  the  mid  and  late  1960 's  in  the  areas  of 
data  types,  control  structures,  extensibility,  modularity, 
programming  methodology,  etc.  Such  developments  have  not  been 
reflected  in  the  recently  adopted  standard. 

The  PL/I  language  design  suffers  from  a lack  of  design 
integrity  since  it  has  not  been  entirely  successful  in  in- 
tegrating the  wide  variety  of  language  concepts  and  features 
from  FORTRAN,  ALGOL  60,  COBOL,  and  other  sources  into  a 
single  homogeneous  language. 

PL/I  provides  too  much  freedom  of  expression  for  the  user, 
attempting  to  assign  meanings  to  programs  in  cases  which  should 
be  treated  as  errors.  Tine  current  emphasis  is  to  introduce 
restrictions  that  enforce  good  programming  methodology. 

PL/I  is  a complex  language  for  which  the  consequences  of 
addition  and  deletion  cannot  be  easily  foreseen. 

There  is  some  concern  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
evaluate  a language  design  starting  from  PL/I  as  a base  be- 
cause the  complexity  of  the  base  language  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  language  changes  would  make  it  very  difficult  for  a de- 
sign evaluation  team  to  evaluate  the  proposed  new  language. 
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3.2  PASCAL  Evaluation; 

Evaluators 

PASCAL  was  evaluated  by  Softech  and  RLG. 

Language  Description 

PASCAL  was  developed  in  the  late  1960's  by  Niklaus  Wirth 
as  a successor  to  ALGOL  60  emphasizing  simplicity  (as  opposed  to 
the  generality  of  ALGOL  68) . It  provides  richer  declarative 
facilities  than  ALGOL  60,  including  records  (structures),  files, 
pointers,  scalar  types  (enumeration  types) , sets  and  programmer- 
defined  types,  but  is  otherwise  as  simple  as  possible.  For 
example,  it  excludes  parameters  called  by  name,  own  variables 
and  arrays  with  dynamic  bounds.  It  has  strong  (compile  time 
checkable)  typing  and  control  structures  designed  to  encourage 
good  programming  style. 

Overall  Evaluation 

Softech  recommends  PASCAL  because  relatively  few  features 
need  to  be  deleted,  and  because  those  features  which  it  does 
have  are  well-designed  and  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  DoD 
requirements.  RLG  also  feels  that  PASCAL  is  suitable  as  a 
base  language. 

Positive  Features 

PASCAL  is  a strongly  typed  well  designed  language  with 
extensibility  and  control  structure  facilities  very  much  in 
the  spirit  of  the  DoD  requirements. 

It  is  very  popular  as  a starting  point  for  designing  new 
languages.  It  has  served  as  a starting  point  for  larger 
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general  purpose  languages,  such  as  CS-4  and  LIS,  for  signal 
processing  languages,  such  as  SPL/I,  for  real-time  languages, 
such  as  PDL/2,  and  LTR,  and  for  experimental  languages  for 
concurrent  programming  (concurrent  PASCAL)  and  program  verifi- 
cation (EUCLID) . 

It  has  a formal  axiomatic  definition  which  has  been  widely 
used  as  a basis  for  program  verification. 

It  is  a simple  language  which  can  be  easily  understood 
both  by  programming  language  designers  and  by  applications 
programmers. 

Negative  Features 

The  experience  with  PASCAL  is  largely  in  a research  en- 
vironment. It  has  not  been  widely  used  for  large  production 
programs.  However,  extensions  of  PASCAL  for  use  in  embedded 
computer  environments  have  been  developed  in  a number  of 
places  (see  PDL/2) . 


Because  the  language  is  small,  a lot  of  features  will 
have  to  be  added,  such  as  parallel  processing,  real-time, 
error  handling,  and  precision  facilities.  In  adding  these 
features  there  ary  many  opportunities  for  errors  and  loss  of 
design  integrity. 

It  does  not  permit  independent  program  and  data  modules. 

There  are  some  slight  problems  with  existing  language 
features  such  as  the  fact  that  dimensions  of  array  parameters 
must  currently  be  bound  at  procedure  declaration  tine.  These 
problems  can  easily  be  fixed  up. 


3.3  ALGOL  68  Evaluation 


Evaluators 

. ALGOL  63  was  evaluated  by  Softech  and  SAI 

Language  Description 

ALGOL  63  was  developed  during  the  period  1963-69  by  the 
IFIP  working  group  2.1  (WG2.1)  as  the  "official"  successor  to 
ALGOL  60.  It  has  the  block  structure  of  ALGOL  60  with  a much 
richer  set  of  data  types  (called  modes  in  ALGOL  63) . It  has 
an  infinite  number  of  modes  obtainable  from  eight  basic  modes 
by  mode  constructors  such  as  ref  for  specifying  pointers,  proc 
for  specifying  procedures,  struct  for  specifying  record  structures, 
and  long,  short  for  specifying  numerical  precision.  There  are 
complex  but  consistent  rules  for  implicit  mode  conversion 
(coercion) . There  is  a fairly  rich  set  of  input-output  (transput) 
operations,  a well  designed  set  of  facilities  for  parallel 
processing,  but  no  real-time  facilities.  The  language  has  a 
"standard  prelude"  which  defines  convenient  language  extensions,  a 
"library  prelude"  for  defining  library  facilities  and  a 
"system  prelude"  for  defining  the  operating  system  environment. 

The  language  definition  uses  an  expressive  but  dif f icult-to- 
master  syntactic  mechanism  called  W-grammars  to  express 
program  structure. 

Overall  Evaluation 

ALGOL  63  is  recommended  as  a potential  base  language  by 
both  Softech  and  SAI  because  its  design  integrity,  consistency 
and  clean  definition  make  it  more  appropriate  as  a starting 
point  for  language  design  than  a base  language  designed  in 


an  ad  hoc  manner.  It  is  the  language  most  consistently 
recommended  by  its  evaluators  among  all  the  candidate  base 
languages.  However,  we  talked  to  many  people  who  were  skeptical 
of  using  ALGOL  63  as  a base  language  because  it  is  not  well 
understood  or  widely  used  in  the  U.S.A.  and  because  there  are 
apparently  difficulties  in  implementing  the  language. 

Positive  Features 

ALGOL  68  is  designed  in  an  exceptionally  clean  manner. 
Because  language  features  are  "orthogonal"  (independent),  it  is 
easy  to  determine  the  consequences  of  adding  and  deleting 
features. 

ALGOL  68  is  a large  language  which  already  contains  many  of 
the  more  difficult  required  features.  Features  not  in  ALGOL  68 
would  have  to  be  added  to  many  of  the  other  candidate  languages 
too,  but  can  be  added  more  cleanly  in  ALGOL  68. 

SAI  states  that  one  immediately  sees  how  to  add  abstract 
data  types,  sets,  fixed  point  numbers,  or  other  data  types, 
while  reducing  the  generality  of  the  go-to,  eliminating  flex 
arrays  and  certain  operations,  etc. 

The  language  definition  reflects  the  cleanness  of  the 
language  design  and  is  helpful  in  determining  the  effect  of 
language  modifications. 

The  control  structures  of  ALGOL  68  encourage  writing  of 
clean  programs. 

The  strong  typing  aids  in  program  reliability. 
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The  reference  concept  with  explicit  local  generators  and 
heap  generators  appears  to  be  well  suited  to  the  dynamic  storage 
allocation  philosophy  of  the  DoD  language,  but  will  require 
some  additional  language-level  specification  to  explicitly 
distinguish  all  stack  and  heap  storage. 

Negative  Features 

ALGOL  68  appears  to  be  difficult  to  implement.  Apart  from 
the  British  implemer.tation  at  the  Royal  Radar  Establishment  (RRE)  , 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  a widely  used  implementation  of  the 
language.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  implementation  problems 
are  intrinsic  or  simply  due  to  a lack  of  resources. 

ALGOL  63  is  less  widely  used  than  competitor  languages 
like  PASCAL.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  language  is  intrinci- 
cally  too  "difficult"  for  applications  programmers  or  whether 
the  lack  of  user  enthusiasm  is  due  to  a lack  of  implementations 
and  poor  expository  manuals. 

The  current  language  definition  is  difficult  for  the  un- 
initiated but  is  said  to  be  an  advantage  rather  than  a hindrance 
to  its  use  as  a base  language  once  the  forbidding  terminology  has 
been  mastered. 

The  complex  coercion  rules  make  it  difficult  for  the  programmer 
to  determine  the  effect  of  certain  program  constructs  and  will  have 
to  be  replaced  by  explicit  mode  conversion  functions  in  order  to 
meet  the  TINMAN  requirements.  It  seems  a pity  to  throw  away 
this  language  capability,  since  it  is  not  clear  that  mode 
conversion  in  a cleanly  designed,  strongly  typed  language  leads 
to  unreliability. 
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3.4  HAL/S  Evaluation 


Evaluators 

HAL/s  has  been  evaluated  by  IBM. 

Language  Description 

HAL/S  is  a PL/l-style  language  developed  by  Intermetrics 
for  NASA  in  the  early  1970's  and  designed  especially  for  use  on 
airborne  computers  and  other  embedded  systems  in  connection  with 
the  space  shuttle  program.  Its  data  types  include  arrays, 
structures  and  pointers.  Non-recursive  procedures  may  be  de- 
clared but  not  passed  as  procedure  parameters.  It  requires 
strong  type  specifications  for  both  declared  identifiers  and 
procedure  parameters,  has  a wide  range  of  control  structures 
for  structured  programming,  multiprogramming  and  error  handling, 
and  provides  independently  compilable  program  and  data  modules 
which  facilitate  the  construction  on  large  programs.  3t  has 
a real-time  processing  facility  with  a flexible  facility  for 
scheduled  processes  in  a process  queue.  Execution  and  storage 
allocation  for  scheduled  processes  is  left  to  the  operating 
system.  The  language  is  carefully  designed  so  that  storage 
requirements  for  all  programs  and  tasks  can  be  determined  at 
process  initiation  time.  The  operating  system  must  decide 
when  initiating  a process  whether  there  is  enough  free  memory 
for  that  process  to  operate. 

Overall  Evaluation 

IBM  has  recommended  HAL/S  as  a base  language. 

HAL/S  does  not  provide  recursive  procedures,  multi-dimensional 
arrays  with  dynamic  bounds  and  other  forms  of  dynamic  storage 
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allocation  in  order  to  achieve  efficient  runtime  code  while 


providing  multiprogramming,  error  handling  and  real-time 
facilities. 

Positive  Features 

There  is  experience  in  using  HAL/S  for  embedded 
computer  applications. 

The  language  is  reasonably  clean  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  contains  pointers,  multiprogramming,  error 
handling,  real-time  control,  independent  modules  and  other 
difficult  to  handle  features. 

The  language  has  proved  sufficiently  successful  to  be 
under  active  consideration  for  a number  of  new  military  and 
civil  embedded  computer  applications.  It  is  being  considered 
by  the  Air  Force  as  the  on-board  language  for  the  interim  upper- 
stage  (IVS) , by  Collins  Radio  as  the  language  for  the  AP-101 
on-board  guidance  and  navigation  computer  and  by  Boeing  as  a 
standard  language  for  civil  avionics  applications.  The  language 
manuals  and  language  specification  are  clear  and  adequate. 

Negative  Features 

Substantial  modifications  to  HAL/S  would  be  required 
in  the  area  of  language  extensibility.  There  are  no  user  de- 
fined types  nor  any  kind  of  encapsulation  mechanism.  It  has 
no  recursive  procedures  or  other  dynamic  storage  allocation 
features.  Finally,  a number  of  features  of  HAL/S  used  to  solve 
parallel  processing  and  real-time  problems  may  be  in  need  of 
updating.  They  were  designed  in  the  late. 1960's  and  should  be 
re-examined  in  the  light  of  more  recent  research. 
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3.5  PEARL  Evaluation 


Evaluators 

PEARL  was  evaluated  by  CSC  and  was  also  evaluated  by  GMD 
in  Bonn,  Germany.  It  was  also  evaluated  by  John  Williams. 
Language  Description 

The  Process  and  Experiment  Automation  Real-Time 
Language  (PEARL)  is  a PL/l  style  language  which  was  developed 
in  Germany  in  the  period  1968-73  by  a working  group  of  ex- 
perts from  industry  and  universities.  Implementations  are 
available  or  are  underway  on  eight  different  process  control 
computers.  PEARL  is  a procedure  oriented  language  designed  for 
reliability,  efficiency,  portability  and  machine  independence 
in  real-time  and  process  control  applications.  PEARL  has 
standard  data  types  as  well  as  clock  and  duration  data  types, 
but  no  mode  definition  facilities.  Procedures  are  not  re- 
garded as  data  types  and  must  be  declared  reentrant  if  they 
are  to  be  interruptable  and  executable  by  several  tasks  simultane- 
ously. A PEARL,  program  can  consist  of  a series  of  separately 
compilable  modules  each  having  a system  division  with  information 
about  the  system  configuration,  device  interconnection,  process 
signals  and  terminals  and  a problem  description  with  module, 
task  and  procedure  declarations.  Tasks  may  have  four  states 
referred  to  as  running,  runnable,  suspended  or  dormant,  may 
be  synchronized  by  semaphore  variables,  may  be  scheduled  using 
clock  and  duration  data  types  and  may  be  interrupted  by  pro- 
grammed or  real-time  interrupts. 
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Overall  Evaluation 


PEARL  is  comparable  to  HAL/S  in  being  a PL/l -based 
procedure  oriented  language  with  parallel  processing  and  real- 
time facilities.  Its  portability  and  machine  independence 
is  impressive  and  it  certainly  deserves  consideration. 

Positive  Features 

It  contains  well- developed  real-time  process  control 
and  parallel  processing  facilities. 

There  has  been  some  experience  both  in  language  im- 
plementation and  in  using  the  language  for  process  control 
applications . 

The  language-system  interface  is  specified  in  a sys- 
tem division  and  appears  to  have  been  well  worked  out. 

Negative  Feature s 

PEARL,  like  PL/l,  appears  to  lack  a clear  concept 
of  data  type.  It  is  not  strongly  typed  and  lacks  data-type 
definition  facilities  and  extensibility  features. 

PEARL  does  not  have  pointers,  recursive  procedures, 
a fixed  point  data  type  or  adequate  exception  handling  features. 

It  lacks  a well  defined  interface  to  routines  com- 
piled in  assembly  language  or  other  higher  level  languages. 

PEARL  is  still  an  experimental  language.  It  has 
not  been  used  as  an  operational  language  for  any  really 
large  embedded  computer  applications  and  has  not  been 
adopted  as  a standard  language  by  government  or  industry. 
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3 . 6 SPL/I  Evaluation 


• Evaluators 

SPL/I  was  evaluated  by  CSC.  The  discussion  below 
is  based  in  part  on  discussions  with  Richard  Harrington  of  NRL. 

Language  Description 

SPL/I  was  developed  in  the  period  1972-76  by  the 
Naval  Research  Laboratory  (NRL)  in  cooperation  with  Intermetrics. 
It  was  developed  originally  as  a Signal  Processing  Language  (SPL) 
for  processing  real-time  analog  inputs  and  performing  fast 
Fourier  transforms  and  other  digital  filtering  operations  for 
analyzing  and  processing  these  inputs.  However,  the  language 
is  general-purpose  with  block  structure,  strbng  typing,  standard 
primitive  types,  arrays,  structures,  pointers,  procedures  with 
input,  output  and  input-output  parameters,  no  implicit  mode 
conversions,  etc.  The  language  has  arrays  with  dynamic  bounds, 
recursive  procedures  and  permits  truly  dynamic  storage  alloca- 
tion but  allows  optimization  when  dynamic  storage  allocation 
is  not  required.  Procedures  can  be  separately  compiled  and 
can  contain  global  data.  Multiprocessing  with  synchronization 
can  be  performed  using  process,  signal  and  resource  data  types. 
Real-time  applications  can  be  handled  using  a machine-independent 
clock  facility.  An  error-handling  escape  mechanism  is  available. 

SPL/I  was  initially  used  for  underwater  signal  pro-* 
cessing  with  the  PROTEUS  computer,  but  it  is  now  available 
on  the  Navy  AN/UYK-20  and  AYK-14  computers,  and  is  being  con- 
sidered for  non-Navy  embedded  computer  applications.  , 
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Overall  Evaluation 


SPL/I  is  comparable  to  HAL/S.  It  was  developed 
slightly  later  than  HAL/S.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  make  use  of  the  design  experience  of  HAL/S  and  the 
disadvantage  that  there  is  less  operational  experience  with 
SPL/I  than  with  HAL/S.  It  is  more  ambitious  than  HAL/S  in 
handling  parallel  processing  and  real-time  applications  with 
dynamic  rather  than  static  allocation  within  individual 
processes,  and  is  in  this  respect  closer  to  the  spirit  of 
the  DoD  requirements  than  HAL/S. 

Positive  Features 

SPL/I  substantially  satisfies  the  parallel  pro- 
cessing and  real-time  requirements.  Moreover,  it  appears  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  simplicity,  reliability,  main- 
tainability and  machine  independence.  Thus,  it  must  certainly 
be  considered  by  any  design  team  modifying  any  language  to  meet 
the  requirements. 

Experiments  with  PROTEUS  indicate  that  object  code 
produced  by  the  Intermetrics  SPL/I  compiler  is  only  10%  slower 
than  good  assembly  language  code  for  the  same  program. 

In  the  opinion  of  CSC,  SPL/I  is  a cleaner,  more 
readable  and  simpler  language  than  CS-4. 

Negative  Features 

SPL/I  does  not  include  a type  definition  facility, 
enumeration  types,  precision  specifications,  and  other  important 
DoD  language  requirements.  The  control  structures  of  SPL/I 
eluding  both  sequential  and  parallel,  are  not  the  best  ones  possible 
and  their  designs  should  be  re-examined. 
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3 . 7 PPL / 2 Language  Evaluation 


Evaluators 

PDL/2  was  evaluated  by  Texas  Instruments  Inc. 

Language  Description 

r 

The  Process  Design  Language  PDL/2  was  developed  by  . 
Texas  Instruments  Inc.  in  the  mid  1970's  for  the  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense  Advanced  Technology  Center  (BMD)  to  meet  the 
needs  of  BMD  real-time  software  design.  It  is  a PASCAL-based 
language  which  extends  PASCAL  by  adding  tasking  and  synchroniza- 
tion primitives,  variable  length  arrays,  vector  and  array  opera- 
tions, assertion  statements,  independent  compilation  and  common 
variables,  code  generation,  macro  substitution  facilities.  A 
compiler  for  PDL/2  has  been  implemented  on  the  BMD  advanced 
scientific  computer  (ASC) . 

Overall  Evaluation 

PDL/2  is  a direct  extension  of  PASCAL  in  the  direction 
of  embedded  computer  applications,  and  should  be  carefully 
studied  as  an  example  of  an  attempt  to  do  precisely  the  kind 
of  design  by  language  modification  recommended  in  this  report. 
PDL/2  should  be  carefully  looked  at  by  a design  team  modifying 

I 

PASCAL  to  meet  the  requirements. 

Positive  Features 

PDL/2  represents  a language  modification  effort  which 
goes  a substantial  way  towards  converting  PASCAL  into  a language 
meeting  the  DoD  requirements. 
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Negative  Faa Lures 


Substantial  modifications  in  the  areas  of  precision, 
exception  handling,  and  other  areas  are  needed  to  make  the 
language  conform  v/ith  the  DoD  requirements. 

The  specific  mechanisms  used  for  taskirig,  synchronization, 
global  data  specification,  etc.  should  be  carefully  analyzed 
to  determine  whether  they  can  be  significantly  improved. 


\ 
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3 . 8 LTR  Language  Evaluation 

Evaluators 

LTR  was  evaluated  by  Alan  Demers  at  Cornell.  Con- 
versations with  Pierre  Parayre  of  the  French  Naval  Programming 
Center  were  helpful  in  developing  this  evaluation. 

Language  Description 

LTR  was  designed  in  France  in  1968  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  multitask  real-time  systems.  It  is  block  structured, 
strongly  typed,  and  has  a rich  and  adequate  set  of  data  types 
and  control  structures.  In  addition,  it  includes  the  con- 
cepts of  task,  event,  resource,  system  time,  delay,  interrupt 
real-time  I/O,  and  primitives  for  handling  these  entities. 

LTR  has  proved  to  be  well  suited  for  modular  programming  and 
structures  programming  and  is  almost  entirely  portable  be- 
tween 16  and  32  bit  computers.  Since  1973  LTR  has  been  used 
for  programming  a number  of  complex  operational  systems,  and 
assembly  language  has  been  almost  completely  circumvented. 

LTR  is  the  of ficial . French  dommon  language  for  em- 
bedded computer  applications  in  the' Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force. 
It  has  also  been  adopted  as  the  common  language  for  civilian 
air  traffic  control.  it  has  been  used  as  the  language  for 
developing  a" Naval  Technical  Data  System  (NTDS)  similar  to 
that  for  which  CMS-2  is  being  used  in  the  US,  and  for  a 

battlefield  tactical  system  called  ATTILA  (similar  to  T03) . 

/ 

Overall  Evaluation 

LTR  has  been  widely  used  by  the  French  Department  of 
Defense  as  a language  for  embedded  computer  applications, 
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and  clearly  satisfies  many  0f  ^-^e  DoD  requirements  for  a 
common  language.  It  is,  therefore,  very  relevant  to  the 
common  language  design  effort.  According  to  Parayre, 
there  is  an  able  French  language  design  group  at  CII  who 
would  be  eager  and  willing  to  develop  and  submit  a preliminary 
design  for  the  common  DoD  language.  Such  a design  would  be 
based  on  great  experience  with  HOLs  for  embedded  computer 
application. 

Positive  Features 

The  language  is  strongly  typed  and  contains  modern 
notions  of  control  structure  and  modularity. 

LTR  appears  to  be  a highly  efficient  language.  LTR 
has  well  designed  real-time  features.  The  ability  to  create 
and  destroy  processes,  process  communication  and  scheduling, 
interrupt  handling,  and  direct  I/O  are  all  present  with  about 
as  high  a level  of  machine  independence  as  one  could  expect. 

LTR  is  the  only  example  of  an  apparently  successful 
common  HOL  for  embedded  computer  applications.  The  existence 
of  such  a language  should  increase  our  confidence  in  the 
feasibility  of  this  project.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  try 
to  learn  from  the  French  experience,  either  by  soliciting 
preliminary  design  based  on  LTR  or  by  involving  a member  of 
the  French  group  in  some  other  way  to  provide  inputs  concern- 
ing technical  and  managerial  experience  in  introducing  a 
common  language. 

Negative  Featu res 

The  equivalence  mechanism,  quality  variables  and 
the  free  type  option  for  pointers  allow  strong  type  checking 


to  be  defeated. 
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The  limitation  to  one-level  structures. 

The  implementation  of  FOR  loops  with  the  test  at 

the  bottom. 

The  language  is  oriented  to  8-byte  machines. 

The  real-time  features  require  a special  LTR 
monitor  so  that  the  language  is  operating  system  dependent. 


f 


1 

I 
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3 . 9 CS-4  Evaluation 

Evaluators  v 

CS-4  was  evaluated  by  intermetrics,  CSC,  RLG  and  SAI. 

Language  Description 

, CS-4  was  designed  by  Intermetrics  for  the  Navy  in 
the  mid  1970's  and  is  not  yet  implemented  because  work  on 
its  implementation  was  stopped  as  part  of  the  "freeze"  on  DoD 
new  programming  language  development  pending  outcome  of  the 
HOLWG  study.  The  design  of  CS-4  was  strongly  influenced  by 
PASCAL,  HAL/s  and  modern  programming  language  concepts.  The 
language  has  strong- type  checking  with  few  implicit  conversions, 
powerful  data  structuring  tools  with  full  safety,  ability  to 
define  new  abstract  types  (although  not  new  infix  operators), 
support  for  parallel  processing  and  exception  handling,  user 
control  over  precision  and  range  of  variable  values,  and 
adequate  control  structures.  There  are  adequate  separate 
compilation  facilities  and  good  facilities  for  escape  into 
machine  language.  CS-4  has  no  pointers,  recursive  procedures, 
machine  independent  interfaces  to  hardware  components  or  generic 
procedures.  Although  the  language  is  fairly  well  designed, 
there  are,  in  the  opinion  of  CSC,  clumsy  design  features  in 
the  area  of  parallel  processing  and  in  the  wordiness  of 
declarations.  The  language  is  large  and  certain  features 
would  have  to  be  deleted. 

Overall  Evaluation  ^ 

Intermetrics  is  very  positive  concerning  the 
suitability  of  CS-4  as  a base  language  while  RLG  and  CSC 
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are  mildly  positive  but  not  enthusiastic.  Intermetrics 
feels  that  CS-4  is  particularly  strong  in  the  areas  of 
reliability,  maintainability,  transportability  and  language 
power.  CSC  and  RLG  are  concerned  with  the  complexity  and 
lack  of  implementation  of  CS-4.  Since  CS-4  represents  a 
large  and  skillful  design  effort  with  similar  goals  to 
those  of  the  current  DoD  effort  further  refinement  of  this 
design  to  meet  the  specific  DoD  requirements  should  certainly 
be  considered.  However,  CS-4  is  not  as  well  defined  a starting 
point  for  a new  design  as  an  already  implemented  language, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  designers  might  wish  to  design  a 
CS-4  like  language  while  using  some  other  language  as  a base 
language. 

Positive  Features 

The  language  has  made  extensive  use  of  modern 
language  design  principles  and  includes  many  of  the  language 
features  specified  in  the  DoD  language  requirements. 

The  language  has  been  specially  designed  to  satisfy 
current  notions  of  reliability,  maintainability  and  trans- 
portability. However,  this  claim  cannot  be  convincingly 
verified,  since  there  is  no  implementation  and  no  user  ex- 
perience for  the  language. 

Strong  typing,  extensibility,  parallel  processing, 
precision  specification  and  separate  compilation  are  incor- 
porated in  the  language  design.  It  is  only  one  of  the  languages 
considered  that  meets  the  requirements  in  all  five  of  the 
above  areas. 
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The  language  is  not  implemented. 

Although  the  language  description  is  generally 


clear,  there  is  no  really  precise  language  definition. 

The  language  is  so  large  that  a clean  definition 
or  an  implementation  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  claims 
made  for  the  language  are  in  fact  true. 

The  language  lacks  pointers  and  recursive  pro- 
cedures. These  features  could  easily  be  introduced  into 
the  language  but  would  considerably  complicate  the  implemen- 
tation. 


3.10  LIS  Evaluation 


Evaluators 

LIS  has  been  evaluated  by  SAI  and  Alan  Demers  at  Cornell. 

Language  Description 

LIS  was  designed  by  Jean  Ichbiah  and  the  French 
company  Cilyas  a system  implementation  language.  It  is 
strongly  typed,  has  a rich  set  of  data  types  and  control 
structures,  has  good  facilities  for  independently  compiled 
program  and  data  modules,  and  specifies  machine  dependent 
features  in  separately  defined  modules  called  implementation 
parts.  It  has  coroutines  but  no  parallel  processing,  excep- 
tion handling  or  real-time  facilities. 

Overall  Evaluation 

LIS  has  most  of  the  features  of  a modern  block 
structure  language  and  is  designed  to  meet  criteria  of 
efficiency,  reliability  and  modularity.  The  experience  and 
ingenuity  of  the  LIS  design  group  is  considerable,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  a good  language  meeting  the  DoD  require- 
ments could  be  designed  starting  from  LIS  as  a base.  Since 
the  French  approach  is  inevitably  likely  to  be  different  from 
that  of  U.S.  design  groups,  it  might  be  instructive  comparing 
the  results  of  a French  design  effort  with  the  results  of 
design  efforts  by  U.S.  Software  houses. 

Positive  Features 

LIS  has  been  designed  according  to  modern  notions 
of  efficiency,  reliability  and  modularity. 


The  goals  of  system  programming  languages,  such  as 
LIS,  overlap  to  a considerable  degree  with  the  goals  of 
languages  for  embedded  computer  applications. 

The  notions  of  independently  compiled  program  and 
data  modules  and  of  implementation  parts  are  better  worked 
out  than  in  comparable  other  PASCAL-oriented  languages. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  designed  extensions  to  PASCAL 
that  is  available. 


Negative  Features 


LIS  lacks  precision  specification,  fixed  point  data 


type,  operator  extension,  generic  procedures,  parallel 
processing,  real-time  facilities  and  exception  handling 
facilities. 


k 
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3.11  EUCLID  Evaluation 


Evaluators 

EUCLID  has  been  evaluated  by  CSC. 

Language  Description 

EUCLID  is  a PASCAL-based  language  designed  specifically 
to  facilitate  program  verification.  Restrictions  are  placed  on 
certain  language  constructs  which  allow  the  compiler  and 
verifier  to  make  stronger  inferences  about  language  properties, 
thereby  increasing  reliability,  efficiency  and  verifiability. 
These  restrictions  include  explicit  control  over  imported  and 
exported  identifiers  in  procedures  and  modules,  and  guarantees 
that  two  identifiers  in  the  same  scope  (including  procedure 
parameters)  can  never  refer  to  the  same  or  overlapping  variables. 
Extensions  of  PASCAL  include  parametrized  types,  modules  which 
can  contain  procedures  and  data  components,  and  assertion 
specifications.  Deletions  from  PASCAL  include  input-output, 
reals,  multidimensional  arrays,  labels,  gotos,  and  pro- 
cedures as  parameters. 

Overall  Evaluation 

EUCLID  is  a "small"  experimental  language  which 
meets  only  very  few  of  the  DoD  requirements.  However, 
language  designers  starting  from  a language  in  the  PASCAL 
family  should  seriously  consider  adopting  some  of  the  re- 
strictions and  extensions  of  EUCLID  in  order  to  enhance  the 
reliability,  efficiency  and  verifiability  of  the  new  language.. 
Although  enlargement  of  EUCLID  to  meet  the  DoD  requirements 
would  introduce  considerable  complexity,  CSC  feels  that  this 
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approach  to  meeting  the  requirements,  might  if  done  with 
great  care,  result  in  an  acceptable  common  language. 


Positive  Features 

EUCLID'S  approach  of  enhancing  reliability  by 
placing  restrictions  on  tricky  uses  of  procedure  parameters, 
identifiers  and  other  language  features  may  well  become 
standard  in  the  design  of  future  languages. 

EUCLID  appears  to  be  a well-designed  language  and 
its  approach  to  the  inclusion  of  parametrized  types,  modules 
and  assertions  deserves  to  be  studies. 

EUCLID  has  a clear  language  description.  This 
approach  to  language  description,  which  was  pioneered  by 
PASCAL,  should  be  considered  as  a possible  norm  for  language 
descriptions  produced  by  language  design  teams  for  the  common 
language. 

Negative  Features 

EUCLID  is  a small  experimental  language  which 
satisfies  only  a small  number  of  the  DoD  requirements. 

EUCLID  is  not  intended  for  the  programming  of 
large  embedded  computer  applications.  It  has  no  real-time 
parallel  processing  or  numerical  precision  facilities. 
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3.12  ECL  Evaluation  __ 

Evaluators 

A partial  evaluation  of  ECL  was  received  from 
Stephen  Squires  of  NSA/CSS. 

Language  Description 

ECL  was  developed  by  Ben  Wegbreit  and  first  described 
in  his  doctoral  dissertation  in  June  1970.  it  consists  of  a 
programming  language  called  EL/1  and  a system  built  around 
this  language  which  allows  on-line  interactive  construction, 
testing,  symbolic  debugging  and  running  of  programs.  It 
allows  extensibility  to  permit  flexibility  during  program 
development  as  well  as  contractability  to  parmit  optimization 
for  production  purposes.  It  is  a block  structured  language 
with  a rich  set  of  data  types  (called  modes)  and  node  definition 
facilities.  According  to  the  evaluator,  almost  all  language 
deficiencies,  such  as  precision  specification  and  fixed  point 
variables,  can  be  added  to  the  language  by  extensions.  Parallel 
processing  and  exception  handling  requirements  are  said  to  be 
satisfied  by  the  multipath  control  and  TRAP  facilities  (these 
facilities  do  not  appear  to  be  in  the  December  1974  language 
manual) . The  language  manual  describes  an  impressive  set  of 
supportive  software  including  compile  time  facilities,  built 
in  library  routines  and  support  packages  for  debugging,  tracing, 
testing,  metering,  etc. 

Ove rail  Evaluation 

ECL  is  probably  too  rich  and  flexible  a language 
to  be  adopted  as  a realistic  base  for  the  common  language. 
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However,  it  has  something  to  teach  us  in  the  areas  of  ex- 
tensibility and  language  system  interface  facilities,  and 
should  therefore  be  studied  by  language  designers  using 
some  other  language  as  a base.  EL/1  is  a large  well-de- 
signed language,  and  the  possibility  of  starting  from  EL/1 
and  developing  a language  meeting  the  DoD  requirements  by 

t 

language  extension  and  contraction  should  not  be  altogether 
ruled  out. 

Positive  Features 

ECL  is  a large  well  designed  language  which  satisfies 
many  of  the  difficult  DoD  requirements  and  can  be  made  to 
satisfy  many  of  the  remaining  ones  by  language  extension. 

Because  the  language  is  well  designed  it  might  be 
possible  to  develop  the  required  language  by  placing  re- 
strictions on  a suitably  extended  language. 

Negative  Features 

ECL  was  designed  for  an  experimental  interactive 
programming  environment  rather  than  for  production  programming 
in  embedded  computer  applications. 

ECL  is  too  rich  in  extension  facilities,  pattern 
matching,  control  structures,  non- deterministic  algorithms 
and  a number  of  .other  areas. 
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3.13  MORAL  evaluation 


Evaluators 

MORAL  was  conducted  by  Software  Sciences 

Limited  (SSL) . 

Language  Description 

MORAL  was  developed  in  1975-76  by  the  Royal  Radar 
Establishment  (RRE) . Its  development  is  based  on  "MASCOT, " 
an  approach  to  the  design  of  real-time  systems.  In  the  interests 
of  portability  it  is  constrained  by  the  adoption  of  CORAL  66 
as  a target  language  for  the  implementation  of  MORAL.  MORAL  is 
a block  structured  strongly  typed  language  with  integer,  fixed 
point,  floating  point,  array  and  record  (group)  data  types. 

It  lacks  an  explicit  boolean  data  type  and  precision  specifica- 
tions but  has  enumeration  types  and  mode  definition  facilities. 

The  language  supports  synchronization  and  real-time  facilities 
but  leaves  the  task  of  creating  new  processes  to  the  operating 
systems.  Exception  handling  is  not  explicitly  supported  but 
its  effect  can  be  accomplished  by  an  interrupt  mechanism. 

Overall  Evaluation 

MORAL  is  a clean  language  designed  specifically  for 
real-time  embedded  computer  applications.  It  handles  real-time 
requirements  differently  from  that  envisaged  by  the  TINMAN 
specification,  by  placing  more  responsibility  on  the  operating 
system.  It  meets  a surprisingly  large  number  of  the  require- 
ments and  should  be  seriously  considered  by  design  teams  as 
a relevant  language. 

Positive  Features 

MORAL  was  designed  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  common 
DoD  language. 
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It  meets  a surprisingly  large  number  of  the  require- 


ments . 

It  is  one  of  the  most  recently  designed  languages 
considered  and  has  made  good  use  of  ideas  in  PASCAL,  ALGOL  68, 
CORAL  66  and  other  languages. 

Negative  Features 

A prototype  translator  for  the  language  vas  com- 
pleted in  September  1976,  but  the  language  has  not  yet  been 
fully  tested. 

The  real-time  features  of  the  language  are  dependent 
on  its  operating  system. 

The  language  design  was  constrained  by  requiring 
CORAL  66  to  be  the  target  language  of  the  associated  translator. 
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3.14  RTL/2  Evaluation 
■ 

Evaluators 

RTL/2  was  evaluated  by  Imperial  Chemical  Industries  (ICI) 
and  by  Alan  Demers  at  Cornell. 

Language  Description 

RTL/2  is  an  ALGOL-based  language  developed  in  Britain 
by  ICI  (Imperial  Chemical  Industries) . It  is  strongly  typed 
with  standard  data  types  and  control  structures.  A program 
consists  of  a number  of  independently  compiled  modules  each 
consisting  of  an  environment  description  and  compilable  units 
called  bricks . These  are  procedure  bricks  which  consist  of 
procedure  bodies,  data  bricks  which  are  like  compools  and 
stack  bricks  which  can  be  created  during  execution  to  provide 
work  spaces  for  tasks.  Standard  I/O  facilities  and  an  error 
recovery  system  are  not  part  of  the  language  but  are  supplied 
as  support  tools  to  increase  portability.  It  has  recursive 
proem  Jures  but  no  nesting  of  procedure  declarations.  It  has 
no  dynamic  arrays.  It  was  designed  with  the  same  overall  ob- 
jectives as  the  proposed  DoD  common  language  but  reflects 
the  state  of  the  art  in  1969. 

Overall  Evaluation 

RTL/2  appears  to  be  a soundly  constructed,  relevant 
language.  Its  notion  of  bricks  provide  a mechanism  for 
scopes  and  environments  more  flexible  than  conventional  block 
structure  and  its  stack  bricks  allow  task  creation  and  real- 
time facilities  to  be  built  up  from  lower  level  primitives. 
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Positive  Features 


It  has  strong  typing,  standard  data  types  and 
standard  control  structures. 

Its  notion  of  bricks  is  an  interesting  and  perhaps 
useful  way  of  blending  block  structure  and  with  independent 
modules . 

It  provides  hooks  to  standard  I/O  procedures,  error 
recovery  procedures  and  real-time  facilities  in  an  operating 
system. 

There  are  150-200  real-time  systems  programmed  in 
RTL/2  of  which  half  are  outside  ICI . The  applications  include 
process  control,  factory  automations,  laboratory  systems, 
communications  and  on-line  banking.  Many  (including  all 
those  in  ICI)  employ  operating  systems  written  in  RTL/2. 

RTL/2  was  developed  as  a result  of  a requirements 
evaluation  similar  to  that  of  TINMAN.  The  RTL/2  experience 
of  language  development  and  language  use  might  be  useful  as 
an  input  to  the  design  effort.-  ICI  has  offered  its  help, 
possibly  in  association  with  an  American  Software  Company. 

Negative  Features 

It  has  no  extensibility  features,  precision  features 
for  numerical  variables  or  explicit  real-time  features. 
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3.15  FORTRAN  ^valuation 
Eva  1 uator.5 

FORTRAN  was  evaluated  by  In teraietr ics  and  IBM. 

Language  Dene riot  ion 

FORTRAN  was  developed  in  the  period  1954-53,  was 
essentially  the  first  higher  level  language,  and  is  still  the 
most  widely  used  language  after  COBOL.  Its  subroutine  structure 
and  COMMON  data  blocks  was  not  taken  up  in  block  structure 
languages.  However,  its  lack  of  data  description  facilities, 
control  structures,  pointer  variables  and  recursive  procedures 
illustrate  that  there  has  been  some  progress  in  language  de- 
sign since  the  development  of  FORTRAN.  The  FORTRAN  evaluation 
was  performed  for  the  1956  ANSI  standard.  A revised  draft 
standard  for  FORTRAN  has  been  prepared  and  is  being  considered 
by  ANSI  but  has  not  yet  been  approved.  Since  it  is  in  principle 
possible  that  substantive  changes  to  this  draft  standard  may 
still  be  made,  it  was  not  considered  for  purposes  of  this 
evaluation. 

Overall  Evaluation 

i 

Both  contractors  feel  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
FORTRAN  has  shown  remarkable  resilience  and  longevity,  it  is 
not  suitable  as  a base  language  because  its  design  does  not 

reflect  advances  in  language  design  during  the  'last  twenty  years. 

! 

Positive  Features 

. _ . | 

Simplicity,  efficiency,  subroutine  structure. 

»*T 

Negative  Features 

Lack  of  data  types,  scope  rules,  control  structures,  re- 
cursive procedures,  pointers,  etc. 
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FORTRAN  reflects  the  language  design  philosophy  of  the 
1950's  and  is  dominated  as  a base  language  by  more  recently 


r 


designed  programming  languages. 
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3.] 6 COQOL  Evaluation 


Evaluators 

. CbDOL  was  evaluated  by  Inter.n  .Tries  and  IBM. 


Language  Descrip t ion 


COBOL  was  initially  developed  in  the  period  1959-61 
as  a language  for  business  data  processing  applications, 
building  on  previous  languages,  such  as  Univac's  Flowmatic 
and  IBM's  Commercial  Translator.  COBOL  has  had  significant 
additions  since  its  initial  development.  Its  data  description 
facilities  and  its  concept  of  environment,  data  and  procedure 
divisions  are  still  important  today  but  the  algorithm  specifica- 
tion part  of  the  language  is  behind  the  state  of  th/e  art.  It 
is  currently  the  most  widely  used  programming  language  in  the 
U.S..  h.  but  is  not  intended  for  embedded  computer  applications. 

Overall  Evaluation 

Both  Intermetrics  and  IBM  agree  that  C030L  is  not 
suitable  as  a base  language  for  embedded  computer  applications, 
both  because  it  was  not  designed  for  this  class  of  applications 
and  because  it  is  dominated  as  a base  language  by  more  recently 
designed  languages. 

Positive  Features 

It  seems  to  be  the  most  widely  used  higher  order  language. 

It  has  good  I/O  and  data  description  facilities  and 
is  adequate  for  specifying  simple  algorithms. 

The  distinction  between  environment,  data  and  procedure 

divisions  is  worth  while.  \ 

\ 


Negative  Features 

It  was  designed  for  business  data  processing 
than  embedded  computer  applications. 
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Its  English  language  notation  makes  programs 
deceptively  readable  but  does  not  aid  reliability  or 
modifiability. 

It  has  only  a two  level  block  structure,  inadequate 
data  type  facilities,  inadequate  control  structure  and  pro- 
cedure definition  facilities,  and  too  many  special  cases 
and  implementation  dependencies. 

The  language  definition  is  too  large  for  its 
expressive  power. 


3.17  ALGOL  60  Evaluation 


Evaluators 

ALGOL  60  was  evaluated  by  SAI . 

Language  Description 

ALGOL  60  was  developed  in  the  period  1957-60  by  the 
IFIP  working  group  WG  2.1.  It  pioneered  the  notion  of  block 
structure,  data  type  declarations,  access  scopes,  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  development  of  clean  programming  language  definitions. 
It  has  gained  wider  acceptance  as  a production  programming 
language  in  Europe  than  in  the  U.S.A.  It  is  carefully  designed 
to  be  implementable  in  a stack  structured  run-time  environment. 

It  has  no  explicit  input-output  facilities  and  lacks  other  im- 
portant features  such  as  record  structures,  pointer  variables, 
extension  facilities-;  parallel  processing,  independent 
(external)  procedures,  etc.  It  has  influenced  the  design  of 
almost  all  subsequently  designed  block  structure  languages, 
including  PL/l,  PASCAL  and  ALGOL  63,  and  is  a "grandfather" 
of  more  recently  designed  block  structure  languages  like  CS-4, 

LIS,  and  HAL/S. 

Overall  Evaluation 

ALGOL  60  is  not  directly  suitable  as  a base  language, 
but  its  influence  on  the  design  of  the  new  language  will  make 
itself  felt  since  all  the  recommended  base  languages  arc 
"children"  or  "grandchildren"  of  ALGOL  60. 

Positive  Features 

ALGOL  60  is  one  of  the  most  important  programming 
languages  ever  developed  and  has  influenced  the  design  of 
almost  all  subsequently  designed  programming  languages.  Its  de- 
finition still  serves  as  a model  for  current  programming  language 
definitions.  56 
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Negative  Features 

Development  in  programming  language  methodology  since 
the  design  of  ALGOL  60  make  this  language  inappropriate  as 
a base  language.  PL/I,  PASCAL,  and  ALGOL  68  have,  each  in  a 
different  way  built  upon  the  design  philosophy  of  ALGOL  60 
and  it  is  suggested  that  these  languages,  or  even  more  re- 
cently developed  derivative  languages  be  used  as  a base 
language. 
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3.18  TACPOL  Evaluation 
Evaluators 

TACPOL  was  evaluated  by  Softech,  Intermetrics,  and  RLG . 

Language  Description 

TACPOL  is  a block  structured  language  developed  for 
the  Army  for  a particular  application  (TACFIRE)  on  a particular 
computer  (AN/GYK-12) . It  is  a simple,  easy  to  learn,  block 
structured  language  with  fixed  point  (but  not  floating  point) 
numeric  data,  character  and  bit  data,  arrays  of  up  to  3 dimensions, 
records  (called  groups),  tables  and  overlay  facilities.  Although 
all  identifiers  require  data-type,  declarations-type  checking 
can  be  defeated  by  certain  built-in  (intrinsic)  operations 
and  overlay  operations.  Procedures  can  have  value  parameters, 
quantity  parameters  (by  reference  but  without  type  checking) , 
parameterless  procedures  and  labels.  Control  structures  in- 
clude if-then-else  and  iteration,  while  and  case  statements. 

File  handling  facilities  are  provided.  Exception  handling 
can  be  performed  by  passing  label  parameters  (the  TACPOL  ON 
statement  is  deceptive  in  that  it  is  really  a conditional 
statement  rather  than  a true  interrupt) . Parallel  treatment 
of  inpu' -output  and  computation  may  be  specified  in  special 
cases  but  there  are  no  general  parallel  processing  facilities. 

The  above  description  illustrates  that  TACPOL  has  a large 
number  of  special  language  features  which  were  included  for 
reasons  of  efficiency  because  the  inclusion  of  corresponding 
cleanly  designed  general  purpose  features  was  not  properly 
understood.  The  language  may  be  well  suited  to  the  particular 
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application  for  which  it  was  designed  but  suffers  from  re- 
stricted expressive  power  and  defects  in  reliability,  porta- 
bility, and  maintainability. 

Overall  Evaluation 

All  three  language  evaluators  feel  that  TACPOL 
is  not  suitable  as  a base  language.  Its  features  are  a rather 
small  subset  of  the  acceptable  features  of  other  recommended 
languages  such  as  PASCAL  (SofTech) . 

Positive  Features 

TACPOL  is  simple  and  easy  to  learn. 

Negative  Features 

TACPOL  lacks  too  many  of  the  requirements. 

It  lacks  enumeration  types  and  data  definition 
facilities.  Thera  is  no  floating  point  data  type. 

Shortcomings  exist  in  the  definition  of  iterative 
and  conditional  control  structures,  including  conditional 
evaluation  and  optional  ELSE. 

Recursion  is  not  well  defined.  Pointers  are  not 
supported.  Arrays  cannot  have  dynamic  bounds. 

Parallel  processing  is  not  supported,  nor  do  any 
time  dependent  features  exist. 

Exception  handling  is  inadequate. 

There  is  no  facility  for  describing  the  object  en- 
vironment or  providing  an  external  interface  to  the  object 
machine. 

Certain  symbols  such  as  the  ==.  symbol  are  syntactically 
overloaded. 

A considerable  amount  of  defaulting  is  permitted. 
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There  is  inadequate  chocking  for  parameters 
passed  by  reference.  There  is  no  discriminated  union 


3.19  CMS -2  Evaluation 


1 

Evaluators 

CMS-2  wes  evaluated  by  RLG  and  CSC. 

Language  Description 

CMS-2  is  a Navy  language  developed  by  the  Navy 
in  the  period  1966-69.  It  developed  from  an  earlier  language 
CS-1,  and  has  gone  through  many  updates,  each  requiring  upward 
compatibility  with  a previous  language.  CMS-2  now  contains 
most  of  the  structured  programming  features  common  to  modern 
HOLs  such  as  the  case  statement,  WHILE  and  UNTIL  iteration, 
block  structuring,  etc.  and  features  considered  necessary  for 
embedded  military  systems,  such  as  machine  code  insertion,  corn- 
pools,  direct  procedure  linkage,  direct  access  to  hardware  and 
machine  functions.  Soma  of  these  features  make  the  language 
very  machine  dependent  and  there  are  currently  several  different 
versions  for  different  computers.  The  evaluated  language  is 
CMS-2-Y  for  the  AN/UYX-7. 

Overall  Evaluation 

Both  RLG  and  CSC  feel  that  the  language  is  not 
acceptable  as  a base  language  because  it  lacks  too  many  of 
the  required  features,  including  scope  rules,  precision 
specification,  pointers,  recursion,  extensibility,  real  time 
facilities,  I/O  facilities,  machine  language  interface,  etc. 

Although  the  language  appears  to  be  successful  in  its  present 
applications,  it  is  not  portable  to  new  embedded  computer 
applications  on  new  computers. 
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positive  Features 
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The  language  has  been  successfully  used  in  embedded 
computer  applications  and  meets,  those  TINMAN  requirements 
that  are  met  by  other  languages  currently  in  use  for  military 
systems . 

Although  the  language  is  large,  it  is  not  un- 
wieldly  or  difficult  to  learn.  However,  its  design  may  make 
it  larger  than  necessary  for  the  expressive  power  it  provides. 

Negative  Features 

Many  important  required  features  are  missing  such 
as  scope  rules,  precision  specification,  pointers,  recursion, 
extension  facilities,  parallel  processing. 

Lack  of  high  level  constructs  leads  to  excessive 
use  of  machine  language.  It  is  estimat  : that  NTDS  is  coded 
30%  in  machine  language. 

The  source  language  is  defined  in  a machine  dependent 
manner  and  therefore  even  programs  written  entirely  in  the 
HOL  part  of  CMS-2  will  not  be  portable.  For  example,  array 
assignment,  structure  accessing,  and  the  shift  operator  is 
machine  dependent. 

Procedure  parameters  are  not  local  to  procedure 
definition.  Procedure  linkage  mechanism  is  not  conducive  to 
modularity. 

Certain  language  constructs  have  unexpected  and  un- 
necessary constraints.  For  example,  FIND  is  restricted  to 
one  dimentional  arrays.  Arrays  can  contain  records  but 
records  cannot  contain  arrays. 
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Tho  scaling  and  truncation  rules  of  CMS- 2 appear 
to  be  unnecessarily  complex  and  can  cause  undesirable  errors 
in  numerical  computation. 

Idle  CMS  - 2 language  has  special  purpose  features 
which  increase  translator  complexity  and  may  prevent  the 
translators  from  producing  efficient  object  code. 

CMS-2  provides  excessive  generality  at  a number  of 

♦ 

places  wheret  it  is  not  needed  while  imposing  unnecessary  re- 
strictions at  a number  of  places  where  generality  is 
appropriate. 

CMS-2  has  inconsistencies  and  ambiguities  in  its 
definition.  Inconsistencies  include  scaling  rules  for  con- 
stants, interpretation  of  algebraic  notation  in  MEANS  and 
EQUALS  statement,  value  of  control  variables  on  loop  terminations. 
Ambiguities  include  order  of  expression  evaluation. 

The  definition  of  CMS-2  is  more  complex  than  necessary. 

This  is  particularly  evident  :i  n its  discussion  of  its  error 
prone  scaling  rules. 

CMS-2  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  simplicity, 
efficiency,  reliability,  maintainability  or  portability.  It 
is  an  error  prone  excessively  machine  dependent  language. 
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3.20  SIMULA  67  Evaluation 


Evaluators 

SIMULA  67  was  evaluated  by  SofTech. 

Language  Description 

SIMULA  67  is  an  extension  of  ALGOL  60  which  contains  an 
important  new  kind  of  program  module  called  a class . A 
SIMULA  class  just  like  an  ALGOL  block  consists  of  a set  of 
declarations  followed  by  a sequence  of  statements.  However, 
SIMULA  separates  creation  of  class  data  structures  from  ex- 
ecution of  the  class  body,  thereby  allowing  coroutine  control 
structures  and  the  simulation  of  objects  which  have  independent 
data  and  procedural  attributes.  The  standard  SIMULA  extension 
for  simulation  purposes  has  interesting  simulated  time  (but 
no  real-time)  facilities. 

Overall  Evaluation 

SIMULA  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  evolution  of 
concepts  of  modularity  but  its  module  structure  does  not 
conform  to  DoD  requirements.  It  is  not  recommended  as  a bass 
language  since  removal  of  the  class  feature  from  SIMULA  would 
result  in  a weak  ALGOL  60-like  language  which  would  be  a poor 
starting  point  for  the  design  of  the  common  language. 

Positive  Features 

SIMULA  has  played  an  extremely  important  role  in  the 
development  of  concepts  of  modularity. 

The  SIMULA  subclass  facility  is  an  important  and  powerful 

device  for  providing  extensibility  in  programming  languages. 

> 

Negative  Features 

The  requirements  of  simulation  languages  appear  to  differ 
and  in  some  respects  be  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of 


real-time  languages,  since  simulation  is  specifically  con- 
cerned v;ith  modelling  behavior  by  indirect,  rather  than  direct 
means.  Thus,  both  efficiency  and  reliability  are  of  less  con- 
cern in  simulation  languages  than. in  real-time  languages. 

SIMULA  has  considerably  advanced  the  state-of-the-art 
but  contains  transitional  as  opposed  to.  stable  modularity  and 
extensibility  features. 

The  SIMULA  class  concept  supports  records  only  indirectly. 
In  order  to  meet  the  DoD  requirements,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  introduce  an  additional  mechanism  for  directly  realizing 
records  thus  resulting  in  two  different  language  mechanisms 
for  realizing  essentially  the  same  language  feature. 

Although  classes  are  an  important  and  ingeneous  language 
concept,  they  are  two  general  and  high  level  for  the  common 
language.  In  order  to  meet  the  DoD  requirements  classes 
would  have  to  be  removed  and  replaced  by  a set  of  features 
(such  as  records  and  encapsulated  data-typas)  which  directly 
meet  individual  DoD  requirements.  It  makes  no  sense  con- 
sidering SIMULA  as  a base  language  if  the  class  concept  has 
to  be  removed.  I 
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3.21  JOVIAI.  J 3)3  Eva!  ue.t  :/>•'  _ 

Evaluators 

JOVIAL  J33  was  evaluated  by  SofTech  and  CSC. 

Language  Description 

JOVIAL  J3B  was  developed  by  Boeing,  the  Aerospace 
Corporation  and  the  Air  Force  in  1972.  It  is  a small  language 
with  no  dynamic  storage  allocation  or  input-output.  It  has 
some  nice  features,  such  as  local,  global,  systems  and  C014P00L 
scopes,  evaluation  of  constants  at  compile  time  and  conditional 
compilation  for  if-then-else  statements  whose  condition  can  be 
evaluated  at  compile  time.  However,  it  does  not  have  pre- 
cision  specifications,  extension  facilities,  parallel  processing, 
exception  handling  or  real  time  facilities. 

Overall  Evaluation 

JOVIAL  J 33  is  inappropriate  as  abase  language  because 
it  lacks  too  many  of  the  required  features  and  in  addition  has 
numerous  arbitrary  restrictions  and  inconsistencies  (sofTech 
evaluation)  which  would  have  to  be  removed  or  resolved  before 
J33  could  serve  as  a suitable  basis. 

Positive  Features 

JOVIAL  J3D  has  a number  of  nice  language  features. 

Negative  Features 

Too  many  of  the  substantive  DoD  requirements  are  not 
in  the  language.  It  docs  not  have  fixed  point  numbers,  pre- 
cision specifications  for  variables,  enumeration  types,  type 
definition  and  extension  facilities,  recursive  procedures, 
arrays  with  dynamic  bounds,  parallel  processing,  exception 
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handling  and  real-timo  facilities. 

It  has  some  inconsistencies  in  areas  such  a parameter 
passing  so  that  deletions  from  the  small  existing  language 
would  be  required  before  extending  the  language  to  meet  the 
TINMAN  requirements. 
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3.22  J OVJAL  J73  (level  1)  Evalu at  ion 


Evaluators 


JOVIAL  J/3  (level  1)  was  evaluated  by  Intermetrics  and  CSC. 

Language  Description 

JOVIAL  J73  was  designed  by  an  Air  Force  Committee  in 
the  period  1969-73.  It  has  integer,  floating  point,  character 
and  bit  data  types  and  aggregate  data  types  called  tables  and 
blocks.  Although  all  identifiers  must  be  introduced  by  type 
declarations,  the  language  is  not  strongly  typed  because  overlays 
permit  variables  of  one  type  to  be  used  as  if  they  had  another 
type  and  because  there  is  no  type  checking  in  the  use  of  table 
data  and  in  passing  procedure  parameters.  JOVIAL  J73  lacks  I/O 
facilities,  does  not  have  enumeration  types,  does  not  have  mode 
definition  facilities  and  does  not  have  parallel  processing  exception 
handling  or  real-time  facilities. 

Overall  Evaluation 


JOVIAL  J73  fails  to  meet  an  exceptionally  large  number  of 
the  DoD  requirements.  It  is  not  strongly  typed,  has  no  array  and 
record  types,  fixed  point  variables,  enumeration  types,  extension 
facilities,  recursive  procedures,  parallel  processing  facilities, 
exception  handling  facilities,  real-time  facilities,  I/O  facilities* 
Its  defining  document  differs  from  any  of  the  current  implemen- 
tations. It  is  not  recommended  as  a base  language. 

Positive  Features 

JOVIAL  J73  is  designed  to  be  simply  compilable  and  to 
generate  efficient  code. 

Negative  Features 

JOVIAL  J73  is  poor  with  regard  to  reliability,  transporta- 
bility, and  machine  independence. 
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It  lacks  strong  typing,  array  and  record  types,  fixed 
point  variables,  enumeration  types,  extension  facilities, 
parallel  processing,  real  time  and  exception  handling  features, 
and  I/O  facilities. 

There  are  problems  concerning  the  definition  of  J73.. 
Currently,  there  are  several  different  versions  of  J73  including 
a draft  standard  which  differs  from  any  implemented  language. 

The  parameter  passing  mechanism  is  inadequate  both  be- 
cause it  does  not  enforce  type  checking  and  because  it  imposes 
arbitrary  restrictions  on  passing  table  and  blocks. 

JOVIAL  J73  lacks  a machine  independent  interface  to  the 
operating  system  and  has  no  facility  for  machine  code  insertions. 

It  does  not  specify  the  order  of  expressing  evaluation 
and  therefore  allows  optimizations  which  can  change  the 
effect  of  the  program. 


3.23  CORAL  66  Evaluation 
Evaluators 

CORAL  66  was  evaluated  by  CSC  and  RLG . 

Language  Description 

CORAL  66  was  designed  in  1966  by  the  British  Royal 
Radar  Establishment  (RRE) . It  was  adopted  in  the  1970's  as 
an  inter-service  standard  for  military  programming  and  has 
been  widely  used  in  the  British  control  on  automation  industry. 

It  has  block  structured  scope,  as  well  as  independently  com- 
pilable segments,  global  COMMON  data,  and  overlay  declarations. 
Its  data  types  include  floating,  fixed,  and  integer  (but  not 
Boolean  or  character) , arrays,  packed  data  and  table  declar- 
ations (in  place  of  records) . Recursive  procedures  must  be 
explicitly  designated.  There  are  no  parallel  processing  or 
real  time  facilities.  Error  conditions  may  be  handled  by 
label  parameters.  Code  statements  which  allow  escape  into 
machine  language  are  part  of  the  language. 

Overall  Evaluation 

CORAL  66  is  too  small  and  early  a language  to  be 
recommended  as  a base  language.  However,  its  clean  ALGOL  60-like 
design  is  impressive  and  its  considerable  use  in  Britain  for 
military  and  industrial  applications  must  be  respected. 

Positive  Features 

A clean  design  which  incorporates  both  block  structure 

0 

and  independently  compilable  program  and  data  segments. 

Considerable  use  in  both  military  and  industrial 
applications . 


Negative  Kent. u res 

It  was  designed  too  early  to  incorporate  notions 
such  as  record  structures,  reference  variables,  enumeration 
types  and  other  ALGOL  63  and  PASCAL  language  features. 

It  does  not  contain  Boolean  variables,  precision 
specifications,  mode  definition. 

It  does  not  contain  parallel  processing,  real- 
time features  or  clean  exception  handling. 
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4.  Discussion,  Recommendations , and  Conclusions 
4.1  Discussion 

The  Statement-pf-Work  for  the  language  evaluations 
called  for  an  analysis  of  how  each  of  the  languages  matched 
each  of  the  requirements  found  in  the  TINMAN.  As  part  of  the 
attempt  to  consolidate  all  the  evaluation  inputs,  a matrix 
was  constructed  of  TINMAN  requirements  vs  particular  languages. 

The  matrix  was  filled  in  by  mapping  contractor's  individual 
scoring  systems  into  a unified  joint  score  followed  by  an 
averaging  where  more  than  one  evaluation  was  done  for  one 
language.  The  information  provided  by  this  matrix  was  of  little 
use  for  the  following  reasons: 

* Only  the  specific  (as  opposed  to  general)  language  requirements 
were  considered  in  constructing  these  numbers  (i.e.,  TINMAN 
sections  A-J) . 

* There  was  no  attempt  to  weigh  the  relative  importance  of  each 
requirement  relative  to  each  of  the  other  requirements.  Each 
Requirement  was  considered  equal. 

* If  a language  did  not  satisfy  some  requirement,  the  difficulty 
or  ease  of  making  the  required  change  was  not  distinguished 

in  the  matrix  numbers. 

* In  certain  cases,  if  a language  did  not  satisfy  some  re- 
quirement it  would  affect  many  other  requirements  as  well.  This 
tended  to  magnify  unduely  the  overall  effect  of  the  missing 
requirement  on  the  score. 
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* Large  languages  with  lots  of  features  tended  to  score  higher 
than  smaller  languages. 

* The  scoring  did  not  reflect  the  fact  that  even  though  a 
language  might  satisfy  a particular  requirement  (perhaps  only 
partially),  it  might  be  the  case  that  a better  way  of  satisfying 
the  requirement  entailing  a significant  amount  of  work  might 
make  the  language  much  better. 

* Different  evaluators,  even  when  they  basically  agreed  on 

some  point,  tended  to  score  differently.  SofTech  was  con- 

/ 

sistently  more  severe  than  say  X'BM  which  was  rather  lenient. 

* Some  of  the  languages  had  only  one  evaluation  while  others 
had  up  to  four  evaluations. 

* Some  evaluations  were  in  a form  where  the  information  could 
not  be  included  in  this  matrix. 

The  most  useful  information  to  the  coordinating  committee 
was  obtained  by  detailed  discussions  with  evaluators  after 
their  studies  had  essentially  been  completed. 

4.2  Recommendations 

The  first  question  that  had  to  be  answered  by  the 
language  evaluations  was:  "Does  a language  already  exist  that 

satisfies  the  DoD  set  of  language  requirements  as  set  forth  in 
the  TINMAN,  so  well  that  it  can  be  adopted  as  the  Common  Language 
with  little  or  no  changes  required?"  With  unanimous  agreement, 
none  of  the  evaluators  found  that  such  a language  now  exists. 
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The  consensus  of  the  evaluations  was  that  it  would  be 


possible  to  produce  a single  language  meeting  essentially  all 
the  DoD  language  requirements,  hence  the  next  efforts  should  be 
directed  toward  the  goal  of  producing  a single  language. 

Each  feature  or  capability  mentioned  in  the  requirements 
document  can  essentially  be  found  in  some  existing  language, 
hence  some  minimal  collection  of  languages  can  be  found  that 
collectively  contains  all  these  features  and  capabilities. 
However,  there  are  important  embedded  computer  system  applica- 
tions that  could  mux 2 good  use  of  all  the  major  requirements. 

In  fact,  most  of  the  requirements  would  be  useful  in  any  em- 
bedded computer  application.  It  is  clearly  possible  to  de- 
sign a language  by  brute  force  containing  all  the  technical 
features  and  capabilities  of  the  requirements.  Problems  arise, 
however,  when  one  adds  requirements  such  as  simplicity,  unifor- 
mity, reliability,  design  integrity,  implementation  efficiency, 
etc.  Producing  a language  that  satisfies  all  of  the  re- 
quirements is  not  a straight-forward  task.  The  consensus  was, 
nonetheless,  that  such  a language  can  be  produced  and  work 
toward  the  development  of  a single  language  should  proceed. 

Some  evaluators  did  feel  that  some  of  the  requirements 
will  have  to  be  modified.  Many  of  these  have  already  been  in- 
corporated in  the  new  I RON MAN  document.  Others,  concerned 
for  example  with  the  precise  degree  of  trade-off  between  po- 
tentially conflicting  requirements  (such  as  simplicity  and 
generality)  can  be  determined  only  after  a substantial  amount 
of  further  work  on  the  design  of  the  language. 
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Just  about  all  tho  evaluators  felt  that  work  toward  the 


production  of  a language  satisfying  the  requirements  should 
start  from  some  carefully  chosen  base  language.  Working  from 
such  a base  language  would  reduce  the  amount  of  work  requiree 
and  would  reduce  the  opportunities  for  making  errors.  There 
was  no  consensus  as  to  which  base  language  to  use,  but  every 
evaluator  indicated  that  some  of  the  languages  considered 
were  more  suitable  for  this  role  than  others.  Each  felt  in 
fact  that  it  would  make  a substantial  difference  depending 
on  the  base  language  chosen.  There  was  remarkable  agreement 
concerning  the  unsuitability  of  certain  languages  to  serve 
as  base  languages. 

Even  though  starting  with  some  base  was  recommended,  all 
felt  that  a design  team  must  have  the  freedom  to  make  any 
changes  they  feel  are  warranted.  For  example,  upward  com- 
patibility with  the  base  language  should  not  be  required. 

The  specification  for  a design  effort  must  be  carefully  written 
so  as  not  to  place  any  artificial  or  undesirable  restrictions 
on  the  design  team. 

The  role  of  a base  language  in  a design  effort  is 
difficult  to  define,  and  it  appears  that  any  attempt  to  de- 
fine it  will  not  be  worth  the  effort.  A well-qualified  de- 
sign team  working  from  a good  base  language  will  know  how 
to  proceed  without  such  a definition. 

With  a unanimous  degree  of  agreement,  the  following 
languages  were  found  by  the  evaluations  to  be  inappropriate 
to  serve  as  base  languages:  FORTRAN,  COBOL,  TACPOL,  CMS -II, 

JOVIAL  J73,  JOVIAL  J3B,  SIMULA  67,  ALGOL  60,  and  CORAL  66. 
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This  should  not  be  intcrprestcd  us  a statement  con- 
cerning the  technical  merits  of  these  languages,  it  is  only 
a statement  by  the  evaluators  that  better  languages  exist 
for  the  role  of  base  languages  for  a design  effort  toward 
the  Common  Language.  Some  of  the  languages  on  this  list  of 
rejected  languages  are  among  the  most  widely  used  languages. 

The  detailed  reasons  for  their  unsuitability  can  be  found  in 
the  evaluation  documents  (See  Sec. 5).  We  have  made  an  attempt 
to  bring  this  information  together  in  Section  3. 

The  languages  that  remain  are:  PASCAL,  PL/I,  ALGOL  63, 

LIS,  EUCLID,  CS-4,  PDL/2,  RTL / 2 , LTR,  PEARL,  SPL-1,  HaL/S, 
MORAL,  and  ECL. 

The  following  recommendation  appears  to  be  consistent 
with  almost  all  the  evaluations:  Proposals  should  be  solicited 

from  appropriate  language  designers  for  modification  efforts 
using  any  of  the  languages  PASCAL,  PL/I,  or  ALGOL  63  as  base 
languages . 

Some  of  the  languages,  among  those  listed  above  that 
were  not  found  inappropriate  to  serve  as  base  language,  can 
play  the  following  roles.  The  languages  PL/I,  PASCAL,  and 
ALGOL  63  each  represent  a different  synthesis  of  a large  amount 
of  design  experience  and  each  constitutes  a nucleus  of  a family 
of  derived  languages.  The  languages  EUCLID,  PDL/2,  LIS,  LTR, 
and  CS-4  are  in  the  PASCAL  family  and  to  the  extent  that  a 
design  team  feels  these  experiences  are  useful,  they  can  bo 
used  as  appropriate.  The  language  EUCLID,  although  somewhat 
of  a research  language  (i.e.,  one  still  under  development) 
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is  very  carefully  designed  to  support  the  writing  of 
verifiable  well-structured  programs  and  contains  many 
interesting  relevant  properties  that  should  be  helpful  to 
a PASCAL  modification  effort.  CS-4  has  also  not  been  completely 
designed  and  tested,  but  the  language  is  relevant  and  should 
be  considered  by  such  a design  effort.  The  language  LIS  con- 
tains a very  interesting  treatment  of  the  requirement  for 
separate  compilation  among  other  things  and  should  be  useful 
to  design  teams  no  matter  what  base  is  used.  The  language  LTR 
is  amodern  real-time  language  standard  used  in  France  for  a 
wide  range  of  applications. 

A similar  case  can  be  made  for  the  languages  HAL/S  and 
PEARL  relative  to  PL/I,  and  RTL/2  relative  to  ALGOL  68.  Again, 
the  designers  should  have  the  option  to  use  this  information 
to  the  extent  they  deem  appropriate. 

After  the  designers  have  developed  their  ideas  to  an 
appropriate  degree,  an  evaluation  of  these  three  modification 
efforts  should  be  made.  This  should  determine  which  should 
be  further  supported  to  completion. 

4.3  Conclusions 

The  HOLWG  language  evaluation  study  is  an  inter- 
esting and  significant  application  of  current  techniques  of 
software  engineering  to  the  problem  of  programming  language 
design.  A programming  language  may  be  regarded  as  having  a 
life  cycle  with  a requirements  analysis  and  design  phase, 
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an  implementation  and  debugging  phase  and  an  operations  and 
maintenance  phase.  Programming  languages  just  as  large 
application  programs  have  in  the  past  been  designed  with  in- 
sufficient emphasis  on  requirements  analysis.  The  present 
study  has  emphasized  requirements  analysis  and  in  so  doing  has 
considerably  increased  our  understanding  of  the  nature  of  re- 
quirements specification  for  programming  languages.  Thus,  this 
study  should  be  helpful  not  only  in  the  design  of  the  DoD  common 
language  but  also  in  the  design  of  other  programming  languages. 

A great  deal  of  work  on  detailed  design  and  implementation 
of  the  common  language  still  remains  to  be  done.  However,  the 
language  evaluation  study  has  resulted  in  a clear  recommendation 
to  proceed  with  the  design  of  the  common  language  by  modification 
of  a carefully  chosen  base  language.  Moreover  the  language 
evaluations  study  has  allowed  us  to  systematically  evaluate 
the  suitability  and  relevance  of  a large  number  of  currently 
important  programmed  languages.  The  information  concerning 
programming  languages  accumulated  as  a result  of  the  language 
evaluation  effort  should  prove  useful  not  only  in  choosing  a 
base  language,  but  also  in  determining  how  a chosen  language 
should  be  modified  to  meet  the  DoD  requirements. 
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A GUIDE  TO  THE  SUPPORTING  DOCUMENTS 


5 . 1 Language  Regui  remonts 

D.A.  Fisher,  "A  Common  Programming  Language  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  --  Background  and  Technical  Re- 
quirements, " Institute  for  Defense  Analyses 
Paper  P-1191,  June  1976. 

"Department  of  Defense  Requirements  for  High  Order 
Computer  Programming  Languages"  - "TINMAN"  Defense  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency,  publication  (known  as 
"TINMAN"),  June  1976. 

"Department  of  Defense  Requirements  for  High  Order 
Computer  Programming  Languages"  - "IRONMAN"  January  1977. 

5 . 2 Documents  used  as  Basis  for  Evaluation 

5.2.1  FORTRAN 

"American  National  Standard  (AN3)  FORTRAN,"  ANSI  X3. 3-1966, 
American  National  Standards  Institute,  Inc.,  New  York,  March  19 C 

"Draft  Proposed  American  National  Standard  FORTRAN, " 

BSR  X-3.3  X3J3/76,  American  National  Standards  Committee  X3J3, 
March  1976.  (also  published  in  SIGPLAN  Notices,  Vol.  II,  No. 3, 
March  1976) . 

5.2.2  COBOL 

"American  National  Standard  Programming  Language  COBOL, 

"ANSI  X3. 23-1974,  American  National  Standards  Institute,  Tnc., 
New  York,  1974  (less  the  Report  Writer  Module) . 
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5.2.3  PL/ 1 

"Draft  Proposed  American  National  Standard  Programming 
Language  PL/l;  Basis  /1-12"  Document  BSR  X353,  Feb.  1975. 

"Errata  for  BSR  X353"  Document  X3J1/399,  Jan.  1976. 

5.2.4  TAG POL 

"TACPOL  Reference  Manual"  USA  CSCS-TP-4-1,  Data  Systems 
Division,  Litton  Systems,  Inc.  Jan.  1972. 

"CPCEI  SPECIFICATION  FOR  COMPILER/ ASSEMBLER  FOR  FIRE 
DIRECTION  SYSTEM,  " 

Spec.  No.  EL_CG-00043o32C,  Doc.  No.  595909,  Vol.l  of  2, 

Appendix  10,  Data  Systems  Division,  Litton  Systems,  Inc. 

April  1971  (Formal  Definition  of  TACPOL) . 

5.2.5  HAL/S 

"HaL/S  Language  Specification,"  Intermetrics , Inc., 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  1973. 

5.2.6  CMS -2 

"Users  Reference  Manual  for  Compiler  Monitor  System-2 
(CM3-2)  for  use  with  the  AN/UYK-7  Computer"  M-5035,  Vol.l  and  2. 

FCDSSA  - San  Diego,  Cal.  15  Aug.  1975. 

"CMS-2Y  Programmer's  Reference  Manual  (Preliminary  Version)"  M5C 
FCDSSA  - San  Diego,  Cal.  1 Oct.  1976. 

5.2.7  CS-4 

"CS-4  Language  Reference  Manual  and  Operating  System  Interface." 

Advanced  Software  Technolony  Divis:on,  NFLC , San  Diego,  Cal. 

Oct.  1975. 
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"CS-4  Primer,  Vol.I,  Panic  Features." 

Technology  Division,  HELP,  San  Diego,  California,  Feb.  1975. 

5.2.3  JOVIAL/J3i3 

"J0VIAL/J3B  Extension  2 Language  Specification" 

Sof tech, Inc . Waltham,  Mass.,  Document  2044-4.2,  July  1975. 

5.2.9  JOVIAL  / J73 

"JOVIAL  J73/1  Specification"  R ADC  Document,  July  1976. 

5 . 2 . 10  ALGOL- 60 

P.  Naur  (Editor)  , "The  Revised  Report  on  the  Algorithmic 
Language  ALGOL-60."  Communications  ACM,  Jan.  1963. 

R.  Baumann,  M.  Feliciano,  F.L.  Bauer,  and  K.  Samuelson, 
Introduction  to  ALGOL.  Prentice-Hall,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 

R.M.  DeMorgan,  I.D.  Hall  and  B.A.  Wichman,  "A  Supplement  to 
the  ALGOL  60  Revised  Report,"  The  Computer  Journal,  Voi.  19, 
No.  3,  1976. 

5 . 2 . 11  CORAL  66 

"Inter-Establishment  Committee  on  Computer  Applications 
Official  Definition  of  CORA L 66"  Ministry  of  Defense 
Her  Ma.jestv's  Stationary  Office  London,  1970. 

6.2.12  ALGOL. -63 

A. Van  Wijngaarden,  et.al.  (eds)  "Revised  Report  on  the 
Algorithmic  Language  ALGOL  63.  Springer- Vorlog,  1976. 

A.  Van  Wijngaarden,  et.al.,  "Revised  Report  on  the 
Algorithmic  Language  ALGOL  63"  Acta  Informatica, 

Vol.  5,  pages  1-236,  1975. 

A . S . Tanonbuuni,  "A  Tutorial  on  ALGOL  63."  Computing  Siirv  yn 
Vol.  8,  No.  2,  June  1976. 
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5.2.13 


5.2.14 


S EMU LA  67 


O.J.  Dahl,  B.  Myhrhcug,  and  K.  Nygaard,  "SIMULA  57, 


Common  Base  Language,"  Norwegian  Computing  Center 
Publication  No.  S-22,  197U. 


P.  Naur  (Ed.),  "Revised  Report  on  the  Algorithmic  Language 
ALGOL  60,"  Com.  ACM,  January  1963,  Vol.6,  No.l,  pp  1-17. 


A.  Birtwistle,  0.  J.  Dahl,  B.  Myhrhaug,  and  K.  Nygaard, 

"SIMULA  BEGIN,"  Auerbach  Publishers  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  1973. 

J.  Palme,  "SIMULA  as  a Tool  For  Extensible  Program  Products, 
"ACM  SI  GPL  AN  Notices)'  Feb.  1974,  Vol.9,No.2,  pp. 24-40. 


NCC  System  Programming  Group,  "The  Structure  of  the  NCC 
SIMULA,  Compilers  and  Bench  Mark  Comparisons  with  other 
Major  Languages,  "Norwegian  computing  Center  Publication" 
No.  S-43,  1972. 


PASCAL 

K.  Jensen  and  N.Wirth,  "PASCAL  User  Manual  and  Report," 
Springer- Vorloq,  1974. 

N.  Wirth,  "An  Assessment  of  the  Programming  Language  PASCAL, " 
IEEE  Trans,  on  Software  Engineering,  1,  192-193.  (1975) . 


N.  Wirth,  "The  Design  of  a PASCAL  Compiler,"  Software 
Practice  and  Experience,,!,  309-333,  (1971). 
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5.2.15 


5.2.16 


5.2.17 


5.2.18 


* 

LIS 

J.D.  Ichbiah,  J.P.  Rissen,  and  J.C.  Heliary,  "The  Two- 
Level  Approach  to  Data  Independent  Programming  in  the 
LIS  System  Implementation  Language."  Compaqnio  Inter. 

Pour  L 1 Inf orrnatique,  Louvec ionnes , France,  June  1975. 

"The  System  Implementation  Language  LIS, " Cl I.  Document 
No.  4549  EL/EN,  Jan.  1976. 

J.D.  Ichbiah,  J.C.  Heliard,  "Flexes  in  LIS,  1975. 

J.D.  Ichbiah  and  P.  Cousot,  "Visibility  and  Separate 
Compilations,"  1975. 

RTL/2 

"RTL/2  Language  Specification  for  RTL/2  Reference:  1 

Version:  2",  Imperial  Chemical  Industries  Limited,  1964 

EUCLID 

B.W.  Lampson,  J.J.  Horning,  R.L.  London,  J.G.  Mitchell, 

G.J.  Popek,  "Report  on  the  Programming  Language  EUCLID" 

MORAL 

"A  Description  of  the  Programming  Language  MORAL" 

Reference  No:  22/1132  Software  Sciences  Limited,  Feb.  1976. 

"Mascot  - A Modular  Approach  to  Software  Construction 
Operation  and  Test"  Technical  Note  No.  778,  Royal  Radar 

Establ ishment.  Procurement  Exocut ive, Min is  try  of  Defense , 

Malvern , Wore.-; . 
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5. in  PEAR 


"PEARL  - Subset  for  Avionic  Applications  Language 
Description"  ESG  Elekhronik-Svntom-Gosol Ischaf t M61I,  June  197 

5.2.20  SPL/I 

"Reference  Manual  for  SPL/I"  Intormetrics , Inc. 

5.2.21  PPL/ 2 

"Process  Design  Methodology  Design  Specification,  Vol.l, 
Process  Design  Language"  Sept.  1976,  Texas  Instr.  Inc. 

5.2.22  LTR 

"LTR  Reference  Manual"  (French)  Centre  dc  Prcoramm at:  on  de 
la  Marine,  Paris  December  1976. 

"LTR  Programmers  Manual : Centre  de  Programmation  de  la 

Marine,  Paris  December  1976. 

5.2.23  ECL 

"Reference  Manual  for  ECL"  Harvard  University,  1974. 


5.3  Documents  produced  by  Language  Evaluators 

5.3.1  "HOL  Evaluation  Project  Interim  Technical  Report," 

Science  Applications,  Inc.,  Software  Technology 

Center,  211  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  California  94103. 

5.3.2  "Evaluation  of  CORAL  66"  /ffr-fle  *7 
"Evaluation  of  PASCAL" 

"Evaluation  of  CS-4" 

"Evaluation  of  TACPOL" 

"Evaluation  of  CMS -2 

RLG  Associates.,  Inc.  11 250  Roger  Bacon  Dr.,  Ronton,  Va.  230n0 
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5.3.3  "Evaluation  of  ALGOL  68,  JOVIAL  J3B,  PASCAL,  SIMULA  67  and 
TACPOL  vs.  TINMaN  Requirements  for  a Common  High  Order 
Programming  Language,"  Oct.  1976.  softech,  Inc., 

460  Totten  Pond  Road,  Waltham,  Mass.  02154 


5.3.4  "Draft  Candidate  Language  Evaluation  and  Recommendation  Report" 

I.3.M. 

fvwts 

5.3.5  B.L.  Majf'p , "Some  Characteristics  for  a Common  DoD  Pro- 
gramming Language  and  their  Relation  to  PL/I"  IBM,  United 
Kingdom  Laboratories  Limited,  Harsley  Park,  Winchester. 


5.3.6  "Draft  Version  - Candidate 
dation  Report,"  Dec.  1976, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02138. 


Languages  Evaluation  and  Reccmmen- 

intermetrics,  Inc.,  701  Concord  Ave., 

/?£  /■?  o i 7 1 3 7 


5.3.7  "Candidate  Language  Evaluation  and  Recommendation  Report" 


Computer  Sciences  Corp. , 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22046 


6565  Arlington  Boulevard, 
/)D  c v/6yc 


5.3.B  L. Campbell,  "Comparative  Evaluation  TINMAN  VS.  FORTRAN" 
BRL , APG,  Aberdeen,  Md.  August  1976. 

5.3.9  A.  Demers,  "Evaluation  of  LIS,  LTR,  RTL/2"  December  1976. 


5.3.10  S.  Squires,  "Draft  Evaluation  of  ECL  with  Respect  to 
"TINMaN"  Dec.  1976. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  HIGH  ORDER 
COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING  LANGUAGES 


14  January  1977 


THE  TECHNICAL  REQUIREMENTS 


The  technical  requirements  for  a common  DoD  high  order  programming  language 
given  here  are  a synthesis  of  the  requirements  submitted  by  the  Military  Departments. 
They  specify  a set  of  language  characteristics  that  are  appropriate  for  embedded 
computer  applications  (i.e.,  command  and  control,  communications,  avionics,  shipboard, 
test  equipment,  software  development  and  maintenance,  and  support  applications). 

The  changes  that  produced  this  revision  reflect  the  many  comments  on  previous 
versions  received  from  the  Services,  military  contractors,  the  research  community,  and 
other  organizations  during  1976.  This  revision  does  not  alter  the  basic  intent  or 
substance  of  the  December  1975  (i.e.,  "TINMAN")  version  of  the  requirements.  It  does 
incorporate  changes  to  improve  clarity,  to  correct  errors,  and  to  ensure  feasibility. 

The  revised  requirements  are  hierarchically  organized  with  an  outline  similar  to 
that  expected  in  a language  defining  document.  Section  1 gives  the  general  design 
criteria.  These  provide  the  major  goals  that  influenced  the  selection  of  specific 
requirements  and  provide  a basis  for  language  design  decisions  that  are  not  otherwise 
dealt  with  in  the  requirements.  Section  2 through  12  give  more  specific  technical 
requirements  on  the  language  and  its  tnnslators.  The  requirements  call  for  the  inclusion 
of  features  to  satisfy  specific  needs  in  (he  design,  implementation,  and  maintenance  of 
military  software,  specify  many  general  and  specific  characteristics  desired  for  the 
language,  and  call  for  the  exclusion  of  certain  undesirable  characteristics.  Section  13 
gives  some  of  the  intentions  and  expectations  for  development,  control,  and  use  of  the 
language.  The  intended  use  and  environment  for  the  language  has  strongly  influenced 
the  requirements;  understanding  those  intentions  should  aid  in  achieving  the 
requirements. 

A precise  and  consistent  use  of  terms  has  been  attempted  throughout  the 
requirements.  Potentially  ambiguous  terms  have  been  defined  in  the  text.  Care  has 
been  taken  to  distinguish  between  requirements,  given  as  text,  and  comments  about  the 
requirements,  given  as  bracketed  notes.  Previously  duplicative  requirements  have  been 
given  just  once.  Potentially  conflicting  implications  of  requirements  have  been  clarified 
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The  following  terms  have  been  used  throughout  the  text  to  indicate  where  and  to 
what  degree  individual  requirements  apply: 


shall 

indicates  a requirement  placed  on  the  language  or  translator 

should 

indicates  a desired  goal  but  one  for  which  there  is  no  objective 
test 

shall  attempt 

indicates  a desired  goal  but  one  that  may  not  be  achievable  given 
the  current  state  of  the  art,  or  may  be  in  conflict  with  other  more 
important  requirements 

shall  require 

indicates  a requirement  that  is  to  be  placed  on  the  user  by  the 
language  and  its  translators 

shall  permit 

indicates  a requirement  placed  on  the  language  to  provide  an 
option  to  the  user 

must 

same  meaning  as  shall  require  but  takes  user  as  subject 

may 

same  meaning  as  shall  permit  but  takes  user  as  subject 

will 

indicates  a consequence  that  is  expected  to  follow  or  indicates  an 
intention  of  the  DoD;  it  does  not  in  any  case  by  itself  constrain  the 
design  of  the  language. 

Some  of  the  above  terms  are  also  used  informally  in  the  bracketed  notes. 
Language  is  used  in  the  singular  to  refer  to  the  minimum  number  of  languages  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  DoD  applications. 


A 
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1.  General  Design  Criteria 

IA.  Generality.  The  language  shall  provide  generality  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  embedded  computer  applications.  Such 
applications  require  real  time  control,  self  diagnostics,  input-output  to  nonstandard 
peripheral  devices,  parallel  processing,  numeric  computation,  and  file  processing. 
The  language  shall  not  contain  features  that  are  unnecessary  to  satisfy  the 
requirements. 

IB.  Reliability.  The  language  should  aid  the  design  and  development  of  reliable 
programs.  The  language  shall  be  designed  to  avoid  error  prone  features  and  to 
maximize  automatic  detection  of  programming  errors.  The  language  shall  require 
some  redundant,  but  not  duplicative,  specifications  in  programs.  Translators  shall 
produce  explanatory  diagnostic  and  warning  messages,  but  shall  not  attempt  to 
correct  programming  errors. 

IC.  Maintainability.  The  language  should  promote  ease  of  program  maintenance. 
It  should  emphasize  program  readability  over  writability.  That  is,  it  should 
emphasize  the  clarity,  understandability,  and  modifiability  of  programs  over 
programming  ease  The  language  should  encourage  user  documentation  of 
programs.  It  shall  require  explicit  specification  of  programmer  decisions  and  shall 
provide  defaults  only  for  instances  where  the  default  is  stated  in  the  language 
definition,  is  always  meaningful,  reflects  common  usage,  and  can  be  explicitly 
overridden. 

ID.  Efficiency.  The  language  design  should  aid  the  production  of  efficient  object 
programs.  Constructs  that  have  exceptionally  expensive  or  exceptionally 
inexpensive  implementat  ons  should  be  easily  recognizable  by  translators  and  by 
users.  Users  shall  be  able  to  specify  the  time  space  trade  offs  in  a program. 
Where  possible,  features  should  be  chosen  to  have  a simple  and  efficient 
implementation  in  many  object  machines,  to  avoid  execution  costs  for  available 
generality  where  it  is  not  needed,  to  maximize  the  number  of  safe  optimizations 
available  to  translators,  and  to  ensure  that  unused  and  constant  portions  of 
programs  will  not  add  to  execution  costs.  Execution  time  support  packages  of  the 
language  shall  not  be  included  in  object  code  unless  they  are  called. 
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IE.  Simplicity.  The  language  should  not  contain  unnecessary  complexity.  It 
should  have  a consistent  semantic  structure  that  minimizes  the  number  of 
underlying  concepts.  It  should  be  as  small  as  possible  consistent  with  the  needs  of 
the  intended  applications.  It  should  have  few  special  cases  and  should  be 
composed  from  features  that  are  individually  simple  in  their  semantics.  The 
language  should  have  uniform  syntactic  conventions  and  should  not  provide  several 
notations  for  the  same  concept. 

IF.  Implementability.  The  language  shall  be  composed  from  features  that  are 
understood  and  can  be  implemented.  The  semantics  of  each  feature  should  be 
sufficiently  well  specified  and  understandable  that  it  will  be  possible  to  predict  its 
interaction  with  other  features.  To  the  extent  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  other 
requirements,  the  language  shall  facilitate  the  production  of  translators  that  are 
easy  to  implement  and  are  efficient  during  translation.  There  shall  be  no  language 
restrictions  that  are  not  enforceable  by  translators. 

IG.  Machine  Independence.  The  language  shall  strive  for  machine 
independence.  It  shall  not  dictate  the  characteristics  of  object  machines  or 
operating  systems.  The  design  of  the  language  shall  attempt  to  avoid  features 
whose  semantics  depend  on  characteristics  of  the  object  machine  or  of  the  object 
machine  operating  system.  There  shall  be  a facility  for  specifying  those  portions 
of  programs  that  are  dependent  on  the  object  machine  configuration  and  for 
conditionally  compiling  programs  depending  on  the  actual  configuration. 

IH.  Formal  Definition.  To  the  extent  that  a formal  definition  assists  in  achieving 
the  above  goals,  the  language  shall  be  formally  defined.  [Note  that  formal 
definitions  are  of  most  value  during  language  design;  and  that  the  same  method  may 
not  be  appropriate  for  defining  all  aspects  of  a language.] 
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2.  General  Syntax 

2A.  Character  Set.  Every  construct  of  the  language  shall  have  a representation 
that  uses  only  the  64  character  subset  of  ASCII: 


!"#$%&’  0*+.-./ 

012345G783: ;<=>? 
eABCDEFGHI JKLUNO 
PQRSTUVUXYZ  [\] A_ 

2B.  Grammar.  The  language  should  have  a simple,  uniform,  and  easily  parsed 
grammar  and  lexical  structure.  The  language  shall  have  free  form  syntax  and 
should  use  familiar  notations  where  such  use  does  not  conflict  with  other  goals. 

2C.  Syntactic  Extensions.  The  user  shall  not  be  able  to  modify  the  source 
language  syntax.  In  particular  the  user  shall  not  be  able  to  modify  or  introduce 
new  precedence  rules  or  to  define  new  syntactic  forms. 

2D.  Other  Syntactic  Issues.  Multiple  occurrences  of  a language  defined  symbol 
appearing  in  the  same  context  shall  not  have  essentially  different  meanings.  The 
language  shall  not  permit  unmatched  parentheses  of  any  kind  (e.g.,  begin  and  end 
must  be  paired  one  for  one).  Source  program  line  boundaries  shall  be  treated  like 
spaces.  All  key  word  forms  that  contain  declarations  or  statements  shall  be 
bracketed  (i.e.,  shall  have  a closing  as  well  as  an  opening  key  word). 

2.1.  Identifiers 

2E.  Mnemonic  Identifiers.  Mnemonically  significant  identifiers  shall  be  allowed. 
There  shall  be  a break  character  for  use  within  identifiers.  The  language  and  its 
translators  shall  not  permit  identifiers  or  reserveu  words  to  be  abbreviated. 

2F.  Reserved  Words.  The  only  reserved  words  shall  be  those  that  introduce 
special  syntactic  forms  or  that  are  otherwise  used  as  delimiters.  Words  that  can 
be  used  in  place  of  identifiers  shall  not  be  reserved  (e  g,  names  of  built-in  or 
predefined  functions,  types,  constants,  and  the  like  shall  not  be  reserved).  All 
reserved  words  shall  be  listed  in  the  language  definition. 
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2.2.  Literals 

2G.  Numeric  Literals.  There  shall  be  built-in  numeric  literals.  Numeric  literals 
shall  have  the  same  values  in  programs  as  in  data. 

2H.  String  Literals.  There  shall  be  built-in  string  literals.  String  literals  shall  be 
interpreted  as  fixed  length  one-dimensional  character  arrays.  Literal  strings  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  cross  line  boundaries  of  the  source  program. 


2.3.  Comments 

21.  Comments.  The  language  shall  allow  comments  to  be  embedded  within 
program  text  (e.g.,  a comment  bracketed  by  special  left  and  right  bracket  symbols) 
and  shall  allow  stand  alone  comments  (e.g.,  a comment  introduced  by  a special 
symbol  at  the  beginning  of  each  line).  Bracket  symbols  shall  consist  of  no  more 
than  two  characters  each.  The  language  shall  not  permit  comments  to 
automatically  cross  line  boundaries. 
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3.  Types 

3A.  Strong  Typing.  The  language  shall  be  strongly  typed.  That  is,  the  type  or 
mode  of  each  variable,  array  and  record  component,  expression,  function,  and 
parameter  shall  be  determinable  at  translation  time. 

3B.  Implicit  Type  Conversions.  There  shall  be  no  implicit  conversions  between 
types. 

3C.  Type  Definitions.  It  shall  be  possible  to  define  new  data  types  in  programs. 
Type  definitions  shall  be  processed  entirely  at  translation  time.  The  scope  of  a 
type  definition  shall  be  determinable  at  translation  time.  No  restriction  shall  be 
imposed  on  defined  types  unless  it  is  imposed  on  all  types. 


3.1.  Numeric  Types 

3-1  A.  Numeric  Values,  The  language  shall  provide  types  for  integer,  fixed  point, 
and  floating  point  numbers.  Numeric  operations  and  assignment  that  would  cause 
the  most  significant  digits  of  numeric  values  to  be  truncated  (e  g.,  when  overflow 
occurs)  shall  constitute  an  exception  situation. 

3- IB.  Numeric  Operations.  There  shall  be  built-in  operations  (i.e.,  functions)  for 
conversion  between  numeric  types.  There  shall  be  built-in  operations  for 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division  with  floating  point  result,  and  negation 
for  all  numeric  types.  There  shall  be  built-in  equality  (i.e.,  equal  and  unequal)  and 
ordering  operations  (i.e.,  less  than,  greater  than,  less  or  equal,  and  greater  or  equal) 
between  elements  of  each  numeric  type.  Numeric  values  shall  be  equal  if  and  only 
if  they  represent  exactly  the  same  abstract  value.  The  semantics  of  all  built-in 
numeric  operations  shall  be  included  in  the  language  definition.  [Note  that  there 
might  also  be  standard  library  definitions  for  numeric  functions  such  as 
exponentiation.] 
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3.1.1.  Floating  Point  Type 

3-  1C.  Floating  Point  Precision.  The  precision  of  each  floating  point  variable  and 
expression  shall  be  specifiable  in  programs  and  shall  be  determinable  at  translation 
time.  Precision  specifications  shall  be  required  for  each  floating  point  variable. 
Precision  shall  be  interpreted  as  the  minimum  precision  to  be  implemented  in  the 
object  machine.  Floating  point  results  shall  be  implicitly  rounded  (or  on  some 
machines  truncated)  to  the  implemented  precision.  Explicit  conversion  operations 
shall  not  be  required  between  floating  point  precisions. 

3- ID.  Floating  Point  Implementation.  A floating  point  computation  may  be 
implemented  using  the  actual  precision,  radix,  and  exponent  range  available  in  the 
object  machine  hardware.  There  shall  be  built-in  operations  to  access  the  actual 
precision,  radix,  and  exponent  range  with  which  floating  point  variables  and 
expressions  are  implemented. 


3.1.2.  Integer  and  Fixed  Point  Types 

3-  IE.  Integer  and  Fixed  Point  Numbers.  Integer  and  fixed  point  numbers  shall  be 
treated  as  exact  numeric  values.  There  shall  be  no  implicit  truncation  or  rounding 
in  integer  and  fixed  point  computations. 

3- IF.  Integer  and  Fixed  Point  Variables.  The  range  of  each  integer  and  fixed 
point  variable  must  be  specified  in  programs  and  determinable  at  translation  time. 
Such  specifications  shall  be  interpreted  as  the  minimum  range  to  be  implemented. 
Explicit  conversion  operations  shall  not  be  required  between  numeric  ranges. 

3-1G.  Fixed  Point  Scale.  The  scale  or  step  size  (i.e.,  the  minimal  representable 
difference  between  values)  of  each  fixed  point  variable  must  be  specified  in 
programs  and  be  determinable  at  translation  time.  „ 

3-  1H.  Integer  and  Fixed  Point  Operations.  There  shall  be  built-in  operations  for 
integer  and  fixed  point  division  with  remainder  and  for  conversion  between  fixed 
point  scale  factors.  The  language  shall  require  explicit  scale  conversion 
operations  whenever  the  scale  of  a value  must  be  changed  to  properly  perform 
some  operation  (e.g.,  assignment,  comparison,  or  parameter  passing). 
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3.2.  Enumeration  Types 

3-2A.  Enumeration  Type  Definitions.  There  shall  be  types  that  are  definable  in 
programs  by  enumeration  of  their  elements.  The  elements  of  an  enumeration  type 
may  be  identifiers  or  character  literals.  Literal  identifiers  shall  be  syntactically 
distinguishable  from  other  identifiers.  Equality  and  inequality  shall  be 
automatically  defined  between  elements  of  each  enumeration  type. 

3-2B.  Ordered  Enumeration  Types.  Ordered  enumeration  types  must  be  so 
marked  in  their  definitions.  The  four  ordering  operations  shall  be  automatically 
defined  between  elements  of  each  ordered  type  defined  by  enumeration.  A 
variable  of  an  ordered  enumeration  type  may  be  restricted  to  a contiguous 
subsequence  of  the  enumeration. 


3.2.1.  Boolean  Type 

3-2C.  Boolean  Type.  There  shall  be  a predefined  unordered  enumeration  type 
for  Boolean  values.  The  Boolean  type  shall  have  operations  for  conjunction, 
inclusive  disjunction,  and  negation. 


3.2.2.  Character  Types 

3-2D.  Character  Types.  Character  sets  shall  be  definable  as  enumeration  types. 
Character  types  may  contain  both  printable  and  control  characters.  Definitions  for 
ASCII  and  other  widely  used  character  sets  shall  be  available  in  a standard  library. 


3.3.  Composite  Types 

3-3A.  Composite  Type  Definitions.  It  shall  be  possible  to  define  types  that  are 
Cartesian  products  of  other  types.  Composite  types  shall  include  arrays  (i.e., 
composite  data  with  indexible  components  of  homogeneous  types)  and  records  (i.e., 
composite  data  with  labeled  components  of  heterogeneous  type). 
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3-3B.  Component  Specifications.  For  elements  of  composite  types,  the  type  of 
each  rnmponent  (i.e.,  field)  must  be  explicitly  specified  in  programs  and 
detert,., ,iable  at  translation  time.  Components  may  be  of  any  type  (including  array 
and  record  types).  Range,  precision  and  scale  specifications  shall  be  required  for 
each  component  of  appropriate  numeric  typ  j. 

3-3C.  Operations  on  Composite  Types.  A value  accessing  operation  shall  be 
automatically  defined  for  each  component  of  composite  data  elements.  Assignment 
shall  be  automatically  defined  for  components  that  have  alterable  values.  A 
constructor  operation  (i.e.,  an  operation  that  constructs  an  element  of  a type  from  its 
constituent  parts)  shall  be  automatically  defined  for  each  composite  type.  An 
assignable  component  may  be  used  anywhere  in  a program  that  a variable  of  the 
component’s  type  is  permitted. 


3.3.1.  Arrays 

3-3D.  Array  Specifications.  The  number  of  dimensions  for  each  array  must  be 
specified  in  programs  and  shall  be  determinable  at  translation  time.  The  range  of 
subscript  values  for  each  dimension  must  be  specified  in  programs  and  shall  be 
determinable  by  the  time  of  array  allocation.  The  range  of  subscript  values  shall 
be  restricted  to  a contiguous  sequence  of  integers  or  to  a contiguous  sequence  from 
an  enumeration  type.  [Note  that  translators  may  be  able  to  produce  more  efficient 
object  programs  where  subscript  ranges  are  determinable  at  translation  time.] 

3-3E.  Operations  on  Subarrays.  There  shall  be  built-in  operations  for  value 
access,  assignment,  and  catenation  of  contiguous  sections  of  one-dimensional 
arrays  of  the  same  component  type. 


3.3.2.  Records 

3-3F.  Operations  on  Records.  Assignment  shall  be  permitted  between  records 
with  corresponding  components  of  identical  name  and  type. 

3-3G.  Nonassignable  Record  Components.  It  shall  be  possible  to  specify  record 
components  (including  tag  fields)  for  which  assignment  shall  not  be  permitted. 
These  components  shall  include  those  defined  as  constants  and  those  defined  as 
expressions.  [Note  that  such  components  need  not  take  data  storage  space.] 
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3-3H.  Variant  Types.  It  shall  be  possible  to  define  types  with  alternative  record 
structures  (i.e.,  variants).  The  structure  of  each  variant  shall  be  determinable  at 
translation  time.  Each  variant  must  have  a tag  field  (i.e.,  component  that  can  be 
used  to  discriminate  among  the  variants  during  execution).  The  value  of  a variant 
may  be  used  anywhere  a value  of  the  variant  type  is  permitted. 


3.3.3.  Types  Requiring  Dynamic  Allocation 

3-31.  Definitions  of  Dynamic  Types.  It  shall  be  possible  to  define  types  whose 
elements  are  dynamically  allocated.  Elements  of  such  types  may  have  components 
of  their  own  type  and  may  have  substructure  that  can  be  altered  during  execution. 
Such  types  shall  be  distinguishable  from  other  composite  types  in  their  definitions. 
[Note  that  such  types  require  pointers  and  heap  storage  in  their  implementations. 
They  are  intended  primarily  for  the  support  portions  of  embedded  computer 
software.] 

3-3J.  Constructor  Operations.  Each  execution  of  the  constructor  operation  for  a 
dynamically  allocated  type  shall  create  a distinct  element  of  the  type.  Such 
elements  shall  remain  allocated  as  long  as  there  is  an  access  path  to  them. 


3.4.  Set  Types 

3-4A.  Set  Type  Definitions.  It  shall  be  possible  to  define  types  as  power  sets  of 
enumeration  types.  [Note  that  the  elements  of  such  types  are  sets  and  can  be 
implemented  as  bit  strings.] 

3-43.  Operations  on  Sets.  Membership  and  constructor  operations  shall  be 
defined  automatically  for  each  type  defined  as  a power  set.  intersection,  union, 
symmetric  difference,  equality,  and  inequality  shall  be  automatically  defined 
between  elements  of  each  set  type.  [Note  that  intersection,  union,  and  symmetric 
difference  can  be  implemented  as  bit  by  bit  operations  for  conjunction,  inclusive 
disjunction,  and  exclusive  disjunction,  respectively.] 


3.5.  Encapsulated  Types 

3-5A.  Encapsulated  Definitions.  It  shall  be  possible  to  encapsulate  definitions. 
Encapsulations  may  contain  definitions  of  the  data  elements  comprising  a type  and 
of  operations. 
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3-5B.  Effect  of  Encapsulation.  The  effect  of  encapsulation  shall  be  to  inhibit 
external  access  to  implementation  properties  of  the  definition.  In  particular 
declarations  made  within  an  encapsulation  shall  not  automatically  be  accessible 
outside  the  encapsulation.  Data  elements  defined  in  an  encapsulation  shall  not 
automatically  inherit  the  operations  of  the  types  with  which  they  are  represented. 

3-5C.  Own  Variables.  It  shall  be  possible  within  encapsulations  to  declare 
variables  that  are  accessible  only  within  the  encapsulation  but  remain  allocated 
throughout  the  scope  in  which  the  encapsulation  is  declared.  Such  variables  shall 
retain  their  values  between  entries  to  the  encapsulation.  It  shall  be  possible  to 
initialize  such  variables  at  the  time  of  their  apparent  allocation. 

3-5D.  Operations  Between  Types.  It  shall  be  possible  to  define  operations,  like 
type  conversion,  that  require  access  to  local  properties  of  more  chan  one 
encapsulated  definition.  [Note  that  this  capability  violates  the  purpose  of 
encapsulation  and  thus  its  use  should  be  avoided  wherever  possible.] 
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Expressions 

4A.  Form  of  Expressions.  The  form  (i.e.,  context  free  syntax)  of  expressions 
shall  not  depend  on  the  types  of  their  operands  or  on  whether  the  types  of  the 
operands  are  built  into  the  language. 

4B.  Type  of  Expressions.  The  language  shall  require  that  the  type  of  each 
expression  be  determinable  at  translation  time.  It  shall  be  possible  to  specify  the 
type  of  an  expression  explicitly.  [Note  that  the  latter  requirement  provides  a way 
to  resolve  ambiguities  in  the  types  of  literals  and  to  assert  the  type  of  results;  it 
does  not  provide  a mechanism  for  type  conversion.] 

4C.  Side  Effects.  The  language  should  permit  few  side  effects  in  expressions.  In 
particular,  during  expression  evaluation  assignment  shall  not  be  allowed  to  any 
variable  that  is  accessible  in  the  scope  of  the  expression. 

4D.  Allowed  Usage.  Expressions  of  a given  type  shall  be  allowed  wherever  both 
constants  and  variables  of  the  type  are  allowed. 

4E.  Constant  Valued  Expressions.  Constant  valued  expressions  (i.e.,  expressions 
whose  values  are  determinable  at  translation  time)  shall  be  allowed  wherever 
constants  of  the  type  are  allowed.  Such  expressions  shall  be  evaluated  before 
execution  time. 

4F.  Operator  Precedence  Levels.  The  precedence  levels  (i.e.,  binding  strengths) 
of  all  infix  operators  shall  be  specified  in  the  language  definition,  shall  not  be 
alterable  by  the  user,  shall  be  few  in  number,  (e  g.,  three  or  four),  and  shall  not 
depend  on  the  types  of  the  operands.  [Note  that  there  might  be  built-in  operator 
symbols  whose  meaning  is  entirely  specified  by  the  user.] 

4G.  Effect  of  Parentheses.  Explicit  parentheses  shall  dictate  the  association  of 
operands  with  operators.  Explicit  parentheses  shall  be  required  to  resolve  the 
operator-operand  associations  wherever  an  expression  has  a nonassociative 
operator  to  the  left  of  an  operator  of  the  same  precedence. 
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5.  Constant,  Variables,  and  Declarations 

5A.  Declarations  of  Constants.  It  shall  be  possible  to  associate  identifiers  with 
constant  values  of  any  type  that  is  not  dynamically  allocated.  Constants  shall 
include  both  those  whose  values  are  determinable  at  translation  time  and  those 
whose  value  cannot  be  determined  until  scope  entry  time.  A translation  time  error 
shall  be  reported  whenever  a program  attempts  to  assign  to  a constant  valued 
identifier. 

5B.  Declarations  of  Variables.  There  shall  be  no  default  declarations  for 
variables.  The  type  of  each  variable  must  be  explicitly  specified  in  programs  and 
shall  be  determinable  at  translation  time.  Variables  may  be  of  any  type. 

5C.  Scope  of  Declarations.  The  intended  scope  of  a declaration  shall  be 
determinable  from  the  program  at  translation  time.  Scopes  may  be  lexically 
embedded.  Translators  shall  provide  a warning  wherever  a local  definition  masks 
a more  global  definition.  [Note  that  a function  need  not  mask  a more  global  function 
if  they  differ  in  name,  number  of  parameters,  or  formal  parameter  types.] 

5D.  Restrictions  on  Values.  Procedures,  functions,  types,  labels,  exception 
situations,  and  statements  shall  not  be  assignable  to  variables,  computable  as 
values  of  expressions,  or  usable  as  parameters  to  procedures  or  functions. 

5E.  Initial  Values.  There  shall  be  no  default  initial  values  for  variables.  The 
same  syntactic  form  shall  not  be  used  both  to  declare  constants  and  to  initialize 
variables.  [Note  that  initialization  of  variables  must  (except  for  some  global 
variables)  be  accomplished  during  execution,  not  translation.] 

5F.  Operations  on  Variables.  Assignment  and  an  implicit  value  access  operation 
shall  be  automatically  defined  for  each  variable. 

5G.  Other  Declarations.  It  shall  be  possible  to  associate  identifiers  with 
specifications  of  type  and  representation  (including  range,  scale,  and  precision). 
Such  identifiers  may  be  used  in  declarations  of  variables,  to  specify  components  of 
elements  of  composite  types,  and  in  formal  parameter  specifications. 
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6.  Control  Structures 

6A.  Basic  Control  Facility.  The  built-in  control  mechanisms  should  be  of  minimal 
number  and  complexity  and  where  possible  shall  be  structured  (i.e.,  shall  have  one 
point  of  entry  and  shall  exit  to  a single  point).  Each  shall  provide  a single  capability 
and  shall  have  a distinguishing  syntax.  Nesting  of  control  structures  shall  be 
allowed.  There  shall  be  no  control  definition  facility.  Local  scopes  shall  be 
allowed  within  the  bodies  of  control  statements. 

6B.  Sequential  Control.  There  shall  be  a sequential  control  mechanism  (i.e.,  a 
mechanism  for  sequencing  statements).  Explicit  statement  delimiters  shall  be 
required.  [Note  the  choice  between  terminators  and  separators  can  be  left  to  the 
user.] 

6C.  Conditional  Control.  There  shall  be  conditional  control  structures  that  permit 
selection  among  alternative  control  paths.  The  selected  path  may  depend  on  the 
value  of  a conditional  expression,  on  a computed  choice  among  labeled  alternatives, 
or  on  the  true  condition  in  a set  of  mutually  exclusive  conditions.  The  control  action 
must  be  specified  for  all  values  of  the  discriminating  condition.  [Note  that  only  one 
branch  will  be  compiled  when  the  selected  case  for  a conditional  statement  is 
determinable  at  translation  time.] 

6D.  Short  Circuit  Evaluation.  There  shall  be  forms  for  short  circuit  conjunction 
and  disjunction  of  Boolean  expressions  in  conditional  and  iterative  control 
structures. 

6E.  Iterative  Control.  There  shall  be  an  iterative  control  structure  that  permits  a 
loop  to  have  several  explicit  termination  conditions  and  permits  termination 
anywhere  in  the  loop.  Iterative  control  structures  may  be  entered  only  at  the  head 
of  the  loop.  [Note  that  when  the  number  of  iterations  is  zero  or  one  and  is 
determinable  at  translation  time,  the  translator  can  omit  any  unnecessary  object 
code.] 

6F.  Loop  Control  Variables.  Loop  control  variables,  if  any,  shall  be  local  to  the 
iterative  control  statement.  Assignment  shall  not  be  allowed  to  control  variables 
from  the  loop  body.  It  shall  be  possible  to  iterate  over  sequences  of  integers  and 
over  elements  of  an  enumeration  type. 
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6G.  Explicit  Control  Transfer.  There  shall  be  an  explicit  mechanism  for  control 
transfer  (i.e.,  the  go  to).  The  go  to  shall  not  permit  transfer  of  control  out  of 
declarations  (including  functions,  procedures,  and  encapsulated  definitions)  or  out  of 
parallel  control  structures.  It  shall  not  permit  transfer  into  narrower  access 
scopes  or  into  control  structures  (e.g.,  conditional,  iterative,  and  parallel  control 
structures).  There  shall  be  no  control  transfer  mechanisms  in  the  form  of 
switches,  designational  expressions,  label  variables,  label  parameters,  or  alter 
statements. 
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7.  Functions  and  Procedures 

7A.  Function  and  Procedure  Definitions.  Functions  (which  return  values  to 
expressions)  and  procedures  (which  can  be  called  as  statements)  shall  be  definable 
in  programs.  Existing  functions  (including  those  called  using  infix  forms)  and 
procedures  shall  be  extendible  to  new  data  types  (i.e.,  overloading  shall  be 
permitted). 

7B.  Recursive  Definitions.  It  shall  be  possible  to  define  functions  and  procedures 
recursively  as  well  as  nonrecursively.  If  necessary  the  language  shall  restrict 
recursive  definitions  to  insure  that  they  do  not  add  to  the  execution  cost  of  other 
program  constructs. 

7C.  Scope  Rules.  A reference  to  an  identifier  (other  than  an  identifier  for  an 
exception  situation)  that  is  not  declared  in  the  most  local  scope  shall  refer  to  a 
program  element  that  is  lexically  global,  rather  than  to  one  that  is  global  through 
the  dynamic  calling  structure. 

7.1.  Functions 

7D.  Function  Declarations.  The  result  type  for  each  function  must  be  explicitly 
specified  in  the  function  declaration  and  shall  be  determinable  at  translation  time. 
A function  of  two  arguments  may  be  specified  as  associative  in  its  declaration. 
[Note  that  the  latter  requirement  reduces  the  need  for  explicit  parentheses.] 

7E.  Restrictions  on  Functions.  A function  may  only  have  input  parameters  and 
may  not  be  called  in  a scope  that  contains  variables  that  are  referenced  or  assigned 
directly  or  indirectly  within  the  body  of  the  function.  [Note  that  this  requirement 
guarantees  that  parameters  to  functions  can  be  implemented  safely  with  either 
value  or  reference  passing.] 

7.2.  Parameters 

7F.  Formal  Parameter  Classes.  There  shall  be  three  classes  of  formal 
parameters:  1)  input  parameters,  which  act  as  constants  that  are  initialized  to  the 
value  of  corresponding  actual  parameters  at  the  time  of  call,  2)  input-output 
parameters,  which  enable  access  and  assignment  to  the  corresponding  actual 
parameters,  and  3)  output  parameters,  which  act  as  local  variables  whose  values 
are  transferred  to  the  corresponding  actual  parameter  only  at  the  time  of  normal 
exit.  In  the  latter  two  cases  the  corresponding  actual  parameter  must  be  a 
variable  or  an  assignable  component  of  a composite  type. 
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7G.  Parameter  Specifications.  The  type  of  each  formal  parameter  must  be 
explicitly  specified  in  programs  and  shall  be  determinable  at  translation  time. 
Parameters  may  be  of  any  type.  Range,  precision,  and  scale  specifications  shall  be 
required  for  each  formal  parameter  of  appropriate  numeric  types.  A translation 
time  error  shall  be  reported  wherever  corresponding  formal  and  actual  parameters 
are  of  different  types  and  wherever  a program  attempts  to  use  a constant  or  an 
expression  where  a variable  is  required. 

7H.  Formal  Array  Parameters.  The  number  of  dimensions  for  formal  array 
parameters  must  be  specified  in  programs  and  shall  be  determinable  at  translation 
time.  Determination  of  the  subscript  range  for  formal  array  parameters  may  be 
delayed  until  execution  and  may  vary  from  call  to  call.  Subscript  ranges  shall  be 
accessible  within  function  and  procedure  bodies  without  being  passed  as  an 
explicit  argument. 

71.  Restrictions  to  Prevent  Aliasing.  Aliasing  (i.e.,  multiple  access  paths  to  the 
same  variable  from  a given  scope)  shall  not  be  permitted.  In  particular,  a variable 
may  not  be  used  as  two  output  arguments  in  the  same  call  to  a procedure,  and  a 
nonlocal  variable  that  is  accessed  or  assigned  within  a procedure  body  may  not  be 
used  as  an  output  argument  to  that  procedure. 


8.  Input-Output  Facilities 

8A.  Low  Level  Inr  jt-Output  Operations.  There  sha  be  a set  of  built-in  low  level 
input-output  operations  that  act  on  physical  f lies  (e.g.,  input-output  channels  and 
ooripheral  devices).  The  low  levei  operations  shall  be  chosen  to  insure  that  all 
application  level  input-output  perationb  can  be  defined  within  the  language. 
They  shall  incli  Je  operations  to  send  control  information,  to  receive  control 
information,  tc  oegin  transfer  of  data  in  either  direction,  and  to  wait  for  completion 
of  a data  transfer. 

8D  Appl.  atiun  Leve1  nput-Output  Operations  There  shall  be  standard  library 
definitions  for  application  level  input-output  to  logical  files.  These  shall  include 
operations  for  creating,  deleting,  opening,  dc  ing,  reading,  writing,  and  positioning 
log.  al  file?  The  meaning  of  such  operations  shall  depend  on  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  files  or  devices  (e  g.,  on  whether  they  are  sequentially  or 
randomly  accessed),  but  shall  not  be  dependent  on  a specific  device. 

8C.  Input  Restrictions.  Input  shall  be  restricted  to  files  whose  data 
representation  is  known  to  the  translator  (i.e.,  to  files  that  are  created  and  written 
entirely  within  the  program  or  to  files  whose  data  representation  is  explicitly 
specified  in  the  program). 

8D.  Operating  System  Independence.  The  language  shall  not  require  the 
presence  of  an  operating  system.  The  form  and  meaning  of  built-in  and  library 
definitions  shall  not  be  dependent  on  the  operating  system,  if  present.  [Note  that 
functions  and  operators  of  the  language  can  be  implemented  as  operating  system 
calls  where  the  operating  system  is  compatible  with  the  function  or  operator 
definition.] 

8E.  Configuration  Control.  There  shall  be  a few  low  level  facilities  that  permit 
programs  (usually  library  routines)  to  interrogate  and  control  the  status  of  physical 
resources  (e.g.,  memory  or  processors)  that  are  managed  (e.g.,  allocated  or 
scheduled)  by  built-in  features  of  the  language.  In  particular  it  shall  be  possible  to 
dynamically  reassign  the  association  between  physical  and  logical  devices,  to 
control  program  overlays,  and  to  prevent  allocation  and  scheduling  of  faulty 
resources. 
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9.  Parallel  Processing 

9A.  Parallel  Control  Structures.  There  shall  be  a control  structure  for  parallel 
processing.  It  shall  permit  a fixed  number  (i.e.,  determinable  at  translation  time)  of 
control  paths  to  operate  in  parallel  and  to  rejoin  at  a single  point.  There  shall  be 
an  operation  that  is  executable  on  any  path  of  a parallel  control  structure  and  that 
causes  immediate  termination  of  the  other  paths  (i.e.,  causes  the  other  paths  to 
move  to  the  rejoin  point). 

93.  Parallel  Path  Implementation.  The  parailel  processing  facility  shall  be 
designed  to  minimize  execution  cost.  In  particular,  parallel  control  paths  shall  be 
implementable  with  multiprocessors  or  with  interleaved  execution  on  a single 
processor. 

9C.  Mutual  Exclusion.  There  shall  be  a mechanism  for  mutual  exclusion  among 
parallel  processes.  During  specified  portions  of  its  execution,  a parallel  path  shall 
be  able  to  wait  for  and  gain  exclusive  use  of  certain  program  declared  objects  and 
to  release  those  objects.  [Note  that  special  asynchronous  hardware  and  software 
interrupt  facilities  are  not  necessary  in  the  language;  interrupts  can  be  treated  as 
objects  that  are  released  upon  occurrence  of  the  interrupt.] 

SD.  Real  Time  Constraints  and  Schedule, g.  Constraints  on  the  real  (i.e.,  elapsed) 
time  for  execution  of  portions  of  control  paths  shall  be  specifiable  in  programs. 
Translators  shall  give  warning  if  there  is  risk  that  time  constraint  will  not  be  met.  It 
shall  also  be  possible  to  specify  which  paths  are  to  be  given  preference  in 
execution  (in  case  the  number  of  actual  paths  exceeds  the  number  of  available 
processors  or  the  processors  execute  at  different  speeds).  [Note:  Such 
specifications  provide  a means  to  document  the  real  time  constraints  of  the 
applications,  but  do  not  specify  a specific  execution  order  among  parallel  paths  and 
do  not  provide  a safe  means  for  mutual  exclusion.] 

9E.  Real  Time  Clock.  There  shall  be  an  accessible  real  time  clock.  It  shall  be 
possible  to  specify  a delay  on  any  control  path  for  specified  real  time  intervals. 
Such  specifications  shall  be  interpreted  as  the  minimum  time  before  continuing 
execution  on  that  control  path. 


9F.  Simulated  Time  Clock.  There  shall  be  an  accessible  simulated  time  clock.  It 
shall  be  possible  to  delay  any  control  path  for  a specified  simulated  time  interval. 
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10.  Exception  Handling 

10A.  Exception  Handling  Facility,  There  shall  be  an  exception  handling 
mechanism  for  responding  to  unplanned  error  situations  detected  during  program 
execution.  The  exception  situations  shall  include  errors  detected  by  hardware, 
software  errors  detected  during  execution,  error  situations  in  built-in  operations, 
and  attempts  to  execute  portions  of  programs  that  are  not  present  in  main  memory. 
Exceptions  should  add  to  the  execution  time  of  programs  only  if  they  are  invoked. 

103.  Software  Error  Situations.  The  software  errors  detectable  during 
execution  shall  include  exceeding  the  specified  range  of  an  array  subscript, 
exceeding  the  specified  range  of  a variable,  exceeding  the  implemented  range  of  a 
variable,  attempting  to  access  an  uninitialized  variable,  and  failing  to  satisfy  a 
program  specified  assertion.  [Note  that  many  range  checks  can  be  done  during 
translation  thereby  reducing  execution  costs.] 

IOC.  Invoking  Exceptions.  During  any  function  or  procedure  execution  it  shall  be 
possible  to  invoke  an  exception  situation  in  the  calling  statement.  This  exception 
shall  cause  termination  of  the  routine  and  an  immediate  transfer  of  control  in  the 
caller.  Such  exceptions  must  be  specified  in  the  definition  of  the  function  or 
procedure.  Exceptions  that  can  be  invoked  by  built-in  operations  shall  be  given  in 
the  language  definition. 

IOD.  Processing  Exceptions.  There  shall  be  a control  structure  for  discriminating 
among  the  exceptions  that  can  occur  in  a specified  portion  of  a program. 
Exceptions  that  are  not  processed  at  a given  function  or  procedure  level  shall 
cause  termination  of  the  function  or  procedure  and  shall  invoke  an  exception  in  its 
caller.  Exceptions  that  cause  exit  from  parallel  control  structures  shall  terminate 
all  paths  of  the  parallel  control  structure. 

IOE.  Order  of  Exceptions.  The  order  in  which  exceptions  in  different  parts  of  an 
expression  are  detected  shall  not  be  guaranteed  by  the  language  or  by  the 
translator. 

IOF.  Assertions.  It  shall  be  possible  to  include  assertions  in  programs.  If  an 
assertion  is  false  when  encountered  during  execution,  it  shall  invoke  an  exception. 
[Note  that  assertions  can  also  be  used  to  aid  optimization  and  maintenance.] 

IOG.  Suppressing  Exceptions.  It  shall  be  possible  to  suppress  individually  the 
detection  of  exceptions  for  software  error  situations.  Should  such  a situation 
occur  when  its  detection  is  suppressed,  the  consequences  will  be  unpredictable. 
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1 1.  Specifications  of  Object  Representation 

11  A.  Data  Representation.  The  language  shall  permit  but  not  require  programs 
to  specify  the  physical  representation  of  data.  These  specifications  shall  be 
distinct  from  the  logical  descriptions.  Specifications  for  the  order  of  fields,  the 
width  of  fields,  the  presence  of  "don’t  care"  fields,  the  positions  of  word 
boundaries,  and  the  object  representation  of  atomic  data  shall  be  allowed.  If 
object  representations  are  not  specified,  they  shall  be  determined  by  the 
translator. 

IIB.  Multiple  Representations.  It  shall  be  possible  in  programs  to  define  more 
than  one  physical  representation  (e.g.,  packed  and  unpacked)  for  elements  of  a 
given  type,  and  to  associate  a specific  representation  with  each  variable  of  that 
type.  [Note  that  changes  of  representation  can  be  accomplished  through 
assignment.] 

IIC.  Machine  Configuration  Constants.  The  language  shall  require  the 
declaration  of  certain  global  constants  of  the  object  machine  configuration.  These 
shall  include  constants  that  specify  the  machine  model,  the  memory  size,  special 
hardware  options,  the  operating  system  if  present,  and  peripheral  equipment. 
Such  constants  shall  be  used  to  determine  the  object  code  to  be  generated  by  the 
translator  and  may  also  be  used  by  the  program  like  other  constants.  [Note  that 
the  user  can  define  constants  and  use  them  as  switches  to  control  user  defined 
compilation  options.] 

1 ID.  Configuration  Dependent  Specifications.  It  shall  be  possible  to  use  machine 
dependent  facilities  in  programs.  Portions  of  programs  that  depend  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  object  machine  (e.g.,  on  the  machine  model,  special  hardware 
options,  device  configuration,  or  operating  system)  shall  be  permitted  only  within 
branches  of  conditional  control  structures  that  discriminate  on  the  object  machine 
configuration. 

11E.  Code  Insertions.  For  some  object  machines  it  shall  be  possible  to  write 
programs  that  include  encapsulated  code  written  in  machine  language  or  in  other 
established  programming  languages.  Such  facilities  shall  be  modest  and  shall 
attempt  to  maximize  safety.  The  language  should  be  designed  to  minimize  the  need 
for  code  insertions. 
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1 IF.  Optimization  Specifications.  It  shall  be  possible  in  programs  to  specify  the 
optimization  criteria  to  be  used.  It  shall  be  possible  to  specify  whether  minimum 
translation  costs  or  minimum  execution  costs  are  more  important.  In  the  latter  case 
the  user  may  also  specify  whether  execution  time  or  memory  space  is  to  be  given 
preference.  The  meanings  of  program  constructs  (other  than  execution  time  and 
space)  shall  not  depend  on  the  optimizations  that  are  applied. 
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12.  Library,  Separate  Compilation,  and  Generic  Definitions 

12A.  Library  Entries.  The  language  shall  support  the  use  of  an  external  library 
of  definitions  and  separately  compiled  segments.  Library  entries  shall  include  type 
definitions,  input-output  packages,  common  pools  of  shared  declarations,  and 
application  oriented  software  packages.  The  library  shall  be  structured  to  allow 
entries  to  be  associated  with  a particular  application,  project  or  user. 

12B.  Separately  Compiled  Segments.  The  language  shall  support  the  assembly 
of  separately  compiled  program  segments  into  an  operational  program.  It  shall 
allow  definitions  made  in  one  separately  compiled  segment  to  be  used  in  another, 
and  shall  require  that  such  definitions  and  declarations  be  explicitly  exported  from 
the  defining  segment  and  be  explicitly,  but  not  necessarily  individually,  imported  to 
the  using  segment.  Type  constraints  and  other  program  and  language  imposed 
restrictions  shall  be  enforced  across  such  interfaces. 

12C.  Restrictions  on  Separate  Compilation.  Separate  compilation  shall  not 
change  the  meaning  of  a program.  Translators  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
integrity  of  object  code  in  affected  segments  when  any  segment  is  modified,  and 
shall  insure  that  shared  definitions  have  compatible  representations  in  all 
segments.  [Note:  This  suggests  that  a segment  cannot  be  compiled  until  all 
segments  from  which  it  imports  definitions  and  declarations,  are  defined.] 

12D.  Generic  Definitions.  It  shall  be  possible  to  define  functions,  procedures, 
and  types  with  parameters  that  are  instantiated  during  translation  at  each  call. 
Such  parameters  may  be  any  defined  identifier  (including  those  for  variables, 
functions,  or  types),  an  expression,  or  a statement.  These  parameters,  like  all 
other  parameters,  shall  be  evaluated  in  the  context  of  the  call.  [Note  that  generic 
definitions  generally  cannot  be  separately  compiled,  but  where  generic  definitions 
are  implemented  as  closed  routines,  several  instantiations  can  often  share  the  same 
object  code.] 
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1 3.  Support  for  the  Language 

13A.  Defining  Documents.  The  language  shall  have  a complete  and  unambiguous 
definition.  It  should  be  possible  to  predict  the  complete  action  of  any  syntactically 
correct  program  from  the  language  definition.  The  language  documentation  shall 
include  the  syntax,  semantics,  and  appropriate  examples  of  each  feature  including 
those  for  standard  library  definitions.  The  defining  documentation  might  point  out 
the  relative  efficiency  of  alternative  constructs. 

13B.  Standards.  There  will  be  a standard  definition  of  the  language.  Procedures 
will  be  established  for  standards  control  and  for  certification  that  implementations 
meet  the  standard. 

13C.  Subset  and  Superset  Implementations.  Translators  shall  implement  the 
standard  definition.  There  shall  be  no  subset  or  superset  implementations.  Every 
feature  that  is  available  to  the  user  shall  be  defined  in  the  standard,  in  an  accessible 
library,  or  in  the  source  program. 

13D.  Translator  Diagnostics.  Translators  shall  be  responsible  for  reporting 
errors  that  are  detectable  at  translation  time  and  for  optimizing  object  code. 
Translators  shall  do  full  syntax  and  type  checking,  shall  check  that  all  language 
imposed  restrictions  are  met,  and  shall  provide  warnings  of  unusually  expensive 
constructs.  A representative  set  of  translation  time  diagnostic  and  warning 
messages  shall  be  included  in  the  language  definition. 

13E.  Translator  Characteristics.  Translators  for  the  language  shall  be  written  in 
the  language  and  shall  be  able  to  produce  code  for  a variety  of  object  machines. 
Where  practical,  the  machine  independent  parts  of  translators  should  be  separate 
from  the  code  generators.  Self  hosting  of  translators  is  desirable,  but  is  not 
required  (i.e.,  the  translator  need  not  be  able  to  run  on  all  the  object  machines). 
The  internal  characteristics  of  the  translator  (i.e.,  the  translation  method)  shall  not 
be  dictated  by  the  language  definition  or  standards. 
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13F.  Translation  and  Execution  Restrictions.  Translators  should  fail  to  compile 
correct  programs  only  when  the  program  exceeds  the  resources  or  capabilities  of 
the  intended  object  machine  or  when  the  program  requires  more  resources  during 
the  translation  than  are  available  on  the  host  machine.  Translators  shall  report  an 
error  when  a program  requires  memory,  devices,  or  special  hardware  that  are 
unavailable  in  the  object  machine.  Neither  the  language  nor  its  translators  shall 
impose  arbitrary  restrictions  on  language  features.  That  is,  they  shall  not  impose 
restrictions  on  the  number  of  array  dimensions,  on  the  size  of  data  structures,  on 
the  size  of  set  types,  on  the  number  of  identifiers,  on  the  length  of  identifiers,  or  on 
the  number  of  nested  parentheses  levels  unless  such  restrictions  are  dictated  by 
the  limitations  of  the  host  or  object  machine  and  are  documented  in  user  accessible 
manuals. 

13G.  Software  Tools  and  Application  Packages.  The  language  shall  be  designed 
to  work  in  conjunction  with  a variety  of  useful  software  tools  and  application 
support  packages.  These  will  be  developed  as  early  as  possible  and  will  include 
editors,  interpreters,  diagnostic  aids,  program  analyzers,  documentation  aids, 
testing  aids,  software  maintenance  tools,  optimizers,  and  application  libraries. 
There  will  be  a consistent  user  interface  for  these  tools.  Where  practical 
software  tools  and  aids  will  be  written  in  the  language.  Support  for  the  design, 
implementation,  distribution,  and  maintenance  of  translators,  software  tools  and 
aids,  and  application  libraries  will  be  provided  independently  of  the  individual 
projects  that  use  them. 


For  a more  detailed  discussion  of  the  DoD  common  language  effort,  the  requirements 
background,  and  the  relation  of  programming  languages  to  the  DoD  software  problem  see: 

1.  Department  of  Defense  Requirements  for  High  Order  Computer  Programming 
Languages,  "TINMAN",  June  1976,  or 

2.  IDA  Paper  P-1191,  "A  Common  Programming  Language  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  — Background  and  Technical  Requirements",  David  A Fisher,  June  1976. 

Both  of  the  these  documents  have  been  widely  distributed  and  both  contain  the 
December  1975  set  of  requirements. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  HIGH  ORDER 
COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING  LANGUAGES 


TINMAN 


JUNE  1976 


This  "Tinman"  document  represents  the  requirements  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  High  Order  Computer  Programming  Languages.  This  is  the  position  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Military  Departments,  as  presently  formulated;  however, 
it  should  be  regarded  as  a living  document  to  be  modified  as  requirements  become 
more  specific,  as  technical  capabilities  are  better  appreciated,  or  as  expansion  of 
the  explainations  becomes  indicated.  Comments  are,  therefore,  actively  solicited 
on  all  levels  and  may  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  High  Order  Language 
Working  Group: 


Lt.  Col.  William  A.  Whitaker 
Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
1400  Wilson  Boulvard 
Arlington,  Virginia  22209 


SJLmcJ  Iht  Iford  said,  $lthold,  the 
people  is  one,  and  they  have  all 
one  language;  and  this  they  begin 
to  do:  and  now  nothing  will  be 

restrained  from  them,  which  they 
have  imagined  to  do. 
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I.  Introduction 

Like  most  large  computer  users,  the  United'States  Department  of  Defense  has 
been  plagued  with  a proliferation  of  high  order  languages  and  incompatible  systems 
serving  the  "same"  language.  The  DoD's  problems  are,  in  principal,  no  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  computer  user  community;  they  are  simply  larger  as  is  the  use  of 
computers.  Further,  DoD  systems  are  often  individually  very  large  and  very  long 
lived.  Because  of  the  intimate  integration  of  the  computer  resources  with  the  rest  of 
a large  defense  system,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  change  computer  subsystems  with 
frequency  which  might  characterize  a commercial  operation.  As  a result, 
maintenance  of  the  computer  system  is  both  long  term  and  dynamic,  and  maintenance 
in  many  cases  involves  modification  of  the  system  to  respond  to  new  threats. 
Defense  systems  are  often  composed  of  interacting  but  independently  developed 
subsystems,  sometimes  brought  into  existence  over  a period  of  years,  all  of  which 
must  be  served  by  a common  but  evolving  hardware  base.  In  such  an  environment, 
the  Department  of  Defense  finds  itself  spending  an  increasingly  larger  fraction  of  its 
systems  resources  on  software.  High  order  language  commonality  and  the  resulting 
flexibility  would  provide  a powerful  tool  for  reducing  the  high  cost  of  software  in  the 
DoD. 

With  each  of  the  Military  Departments  studying  this  problem  and  making 
proposals  for  common  languages,  it  was  clear  that  the  greatest  benefit  could  be 
reaped  by  providing  languages  common  across  the  Department  of  Defense.  In 
January  1975,  a DoD  High  Order  Lanugage  Working  Group  (HOLWG)  was  chartered 
by  DDR&E  with  representatives  from  the  Military  Departments  to  investigate  the 
requirements  and  specifications  for  programming  language  commonality,  to  compare 
these  with  existing  approaches,  and  to  recommend  adoption  or  implementation  of  the 
necessary  common  language  or  languages.  Until  the  matter  is  resolved,  the  DoD  will 
not  support  any  further  implementation  of  new  high  order  languages  in  R&D 
programs. 

The  first  task  of  the  HOL  Working  Group  was  to  formulate  a set  of 
requirements  consistent  with  the  levies  of  the  Military  Departments.  This  effort 
proceeded  as  follows: 

While  there  is  no  intent  to  replace  the  already  standard  COBOL  and  FORTRAN 
in  their  field  of  application,  initially  there  was  no  reason  to  unnecessarily  restrict  the 
requirements  to  only  those  areas  such  as  real-time  applications  or  weapons  systems 
where  the  major  problems  are,  although  this  area  must  receive  emphasis. 
Therefore,  requirements  were  solicited  from  as  broad  a base  as  possible,  to  be 
prioritized  later  as  required.  Further,  inquiries  were  not  restricted  to  those 
programs  presently  using  high  order  languages,  rather,  a major  thrust  of  the  effort  is 
to  provide  HOL’s  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  are  now  constrained  to  use 
an  assembly  language  for  lack  of  a suitable  HOL. 
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A major  problem  was  to  formulate  the  inquiry  in  such  a way  that  meaningful 
requirements  would  result.  On  the  one  hand,  one  wishes  to  avoid  broad  generalities 
such  as  the  obvious  goals  of  efficiency,  ease  of  coding,  readability,  etc.,  which,  while 
are  very  real  goals,  are  insufficiently  quantified  to  provide  any  detailed  guidance.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  over  specify  the  requirements  at  the  level  of  individual  language 
features  would  merely  formalize  past  idiosyncrasies  and  magnify  distinctions  which 
do  not  represent  fundamental  differences.  It  has  proved  to  be  impossible  to  define 
rigorously  the  exact  level  requirement  desired;  and,  therefore,  a "strawman"  of 
preliminary  requirements  was  established  to  define  this  level  by  illustration.  The 
"strawman"  was  not  intended  to  be  complete  or  consistent,  rather  it  was  deliberately 
provocative  in  order  to  elicit  the  widest  possible  comment.  It  was  forwarded  to  the 
Military  Departments  and,  by  them,  to  their  various  operating  organizations.  In 
addition,  it  was  distributed  to  other  government  agencies,  to  the  academic  community, 
and  to  industry,  through  industry  organizations  and  military  contractors,  and  by  direct 
inquiry.  A number  of  individuals  outside  the  U.S.  were  also  solicited  for  comments. 
Hundreds  of  individuals  and  organizations  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  this 
document  and  provide  inputs,  the  bulk  of  such  inputs  were  positive  and  useful. 
Negative  comments  were  almost  universally  based  on  a misunderstanding  of  the 
status  of  the  document.  Believing  this  to  purport  to  be  a complete  and  consistent  set 
of  requirements  some  correctly  pointed  out  that  it  was  no  such  thing. 


The  results  of  four  months  of  such  input  were  put  together  in  a more  concrete 
form,  one  which  could  then  pretend  to  represent  a fairly  complete  set  of 
requirements,  although  still  a tentative  set.  This  document  was  called 
the'woodenman,  " and  it  too  was  distributed  widely.  It  provided  a more  rigorous 
framework  for  specific  comment.  On  the  basis  of  all  inputs  and  the  official  responses 
from  each  of  the  Military  Departments,  a more  complete  set  of  requirements  has 
evolved  and  is  presented  here  as  a "tinman."  This  document  represents  a set  of 
requirements  for  high  order  computer  programming  language  consistent  with  the 
input  from  the  Military  Services. 
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Ii.  Definition 

A high  order  language  (HOL)  is  one  which  provides  compression  of  a 
computer  program  such  that  one  HOL  statement  represents  many  machine  language 
instructions. 

Experienced  programmers  in  the  early  50‘s  found  that  they  would  generate 
similar  instruction  sequences  often  enough  that  it  proved  useful  to  either  set  aside 
duplicated  blocks  of  cards  to  be  inserted  in  the  program  as  required,  or  in  a more 
automated  fashion,  to  develop  macros  which  might  be  defined  once  to  the  assembly 
program  and  thereafter  invoked  by  shorthand  notation.  From  such  beginnings  high 
order  languages  were  evolved  as  a method  for  speeding  up  programming  The 
extension  and  development  of  this  technique  led  to  the  more  powerful  concept  of  a 
higher  level  of  programming  language. 

The  first  truly  successful  high  order  language  was  FORTRAN.  It  was 
developed  for  the  IBM-704  and  in  the  original  version  most  of  its  constructs  were 
identical  to  those  commonly  employed  by  machine  language  programmers  for  that 
machine;  in  some  sense,  it  was  inspired  by  this  specific  machine.  But  in  addition,  the 
constructs  were  sufficiently  general  that  it  could  be  adapted  fairly  easily  to  other 
machines  and  the  practical  reality  emerged  the  first  time  of  constructing  a program 
which  was  machine  independent,  even  across  manufacturers.  So  powerful  was  this 
concept  at  the  time  that  in  the  early  60's  the  use  of  such  high  order  languages  was 
heralded  as  automatic  programming. (Annual  Review  of  Automatic  Programming, 
Pergamon  Press,  Oxford,  1960,  1961,  1963,  1964,  etc.) 

In  1959  a meeting  was  held  in  the  Pentagon  to  establish  a common 
business-oriented  language,  the  outcome  of  which  was  COBOL  (Programming 
Languages;  History  and  Fundamentals,  Jean  E.  Sammet,  Prentice-Hall,  Edgewood 
Cliffs,  N.J.  1969).  Other  similar  attempts  at  fairly  general  languages  such  as 
ALGOL,  as  well  as  those  designed  for  a more  specialized  users  such  as  CMS-2  or 
JOVIAL  have  found  their  somewhat  smaller  niche  in  the  marketplace. 

Even  higher  level  specialized  languages  have  come  into  existence  such  as 
GPSS  or  SIMSCRIPT  for  simulation  programs,  or  ATLAS  for  automatic  test  equipment. 
These  are  problem-specific  applications  packages  which  may  be  generated  through 
the  use  of  one  of  the  other  high  order  language  programming  languages  and  are  not  in 
the  range  of  the  present  effort. 

By  high  order  language,  this  report  will  mean  a computer  programming 
language  of  the  general  level  of  COBOL  or  FORTRAN  primarily  designed  for 
programmers  to  communicate  with  computers.  It  is  non-problem  specific  and  should 
be  able  to  exercise  almost  all  of  the  capability  normally  used  by  those  programming 
in  machine  language  and  at  a reduction  of  an  order  of  magnitude  in  the  number  of 
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statements  necessary.  The  language  is  relatively  machine  independent, 
representing  possible  logical  constructs  rather  than  specific  hardware  function,  and 
is  translated  by  a compiler  into  machine  code  to  be  run  on  a target  machine. 
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III.  General  Goals 

In  this  section  are  listed  the  general  goals  of  a DoD  software  program.  Some 
of  the  ways  in  which  these  impact  on  the  detailed  desired  language  characteristics 
set  out  in  the  next  section  are  illustrated. 

These  goals,  and  the  point  of  view  they  indicate,  are  generated  by  the 
chalenges  of  the  Defense  Systems  Community  which  is  concerned  with  what  may  be 
loosely  termed  Embedded  Computer  Resources.  They  have  a fair  overlap  with,  but 
a different  emphisis  from,  those  of  the  Automatic  Data  Processing  Community. 

There  is  no  real  attempt  to  order  or  weigh  these  goals  at  this  point  nor  is 
there  any  claim  that  the  list  is  complete.  It  is  merely  a very  brief  summary  of 
discussions  taking  place  during  the  evolution  of  the  requirements. 
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COST 

The  overriding  goal  of  all  technology  and  standardization  programs  are  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  Defense  systems.  Software  is  an  area  in  which  there  are  great 
opportunities  in  cost  savings  which  can  be  brought  about  through  actions  of  the  DoD. 
Computer  hardware  savings  are  much  more  difficult  to  generate  Since  the 
Department  of  Defense  represents  only  a very  small  fraction  of  the  computer 
hardware  market,  it  must  effectively  content  itself  with  the  off-shoots  of  the 
mainstream  of  computer  technology.  On  the  other  hand,  the  DoD  is  the  main 
customer  for  software;  and  the  major  support  for  basic  computer  science  and 
technology.  It  is,  therefore  in  a position  to  influence  the  state-of-the-art  and  to 
materially  change  the  software  development  process.  A number  of  managerial 
initiatives  to  this  end  are  presently  under  development.  Many  of  them,  including  the 
setting  up  of  libraries  for  software  exchange,  building  up  of  a tool  environment  for 
improved  software  production  facilities,  distribution  of  government  furnished  tools, 
encouragement  of  the  use  of  high  order  languages  for  maintenance  ease,  etc.,  depend 
upon,  or  will  be  facilitated  by,  restriction  to  a minimal  number  of  common  high  order- 
languages. 

Much  of  each  new  software  system  is  repetitive  of  processes  that  have  been' 
written  before.  A few  new  ideas  may  be  added,  linkages  may  be  changed,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  work  is  not  new.  Yet,  most  systems  are  started  from  scratch  with  little 
dependence  on  previous  work  other  than  what  the  individual  programmers  might 
remember.  There  is  little  high  order  language  commonality.  A new  language  or 
dialect , or  at  least  an  incompatible  compiler  is  often  generated  for  each  project  and  it 
is  impossible  to  sustain  the  creation  of  a truly  powerful  production  environment. 

Facilities  are  often  locked  into  one  particular  computer  because  of  the  great 
expense  of  transferring  software  to  the  new  machine.  There  are  several  proposals 
and  on-going  work  in  the  DoD  concerning  the  facilities  for  the  translation  of  software 
just  in  a commercial-like  environment.  This  problem  and  its  implications  may  be  far 
more  serious  in  some  of  our  more  specialized  applications.  A fully  supported  and 
controlled  common  language  facility  would  eliminate  most  of  these  difficulties  and 
provide  more  flexibility  to  the  managers  to  computer  resources. 
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RESPONSIVENESS  AND  TIMELINESS 

By  its  very  nature,  software  is  plagued  with  underestimates.  It  represents  a 
major  fraction  of  the  total  systems  capability,  but  is  physically  insignificant.  There 
are  no  power  requirements,  no  drop  tests,  no  critical  materials  consumed.  It  is 
basically  unsubstantive,  at  best,  a few  bits  on  a magnetic  tape.  It  is  by  nature  easy 
and  quick  to  change  and,  by  implication,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  it  can  be  lengthy 
to  produce.  While  i is  easy  to  change,  it  is  sometimes  very  hard  to  make  it  correct, 
as  opposed  to  jus  different.  As  a result,  estimates  of  the  time  to  complete  a project 
are  often  overly  optimistic,  sometimes  so  much  so  that  the  hardware  is  ready  before 
the  software.  The  cost  of  such  delays  is  not  just  the  extra  man  hours  to  bring  the 
software  into  shape,  but  must  be  computed  on  the  loss  of  the  entire  system  during  the 
period  of  delay.  The  technology  then  does  not  exist  for  accurately  estimating 
software  schedules  other  than  by  experience  and  analogy  Language  can  only 
contribute  to  this  in  that  it  is  a part  of  a stable  software  production  environment. 

An  actual  reduction  in  the  time;  to  produce  software  would  be  possible  if  the 
language  reduced  the  coding  time  of  the  project.  The  mere  existence  of  the  high 
order  language  normally  reduces  this  coding  time  by  a fair  amount  and  certain 
language  features  may  act  to  improve  this.  One  must  remember,  however,  that  the 
coding  portion  of  a large  project  normally  represents  only  ten  or  fifteen  percent  of 
the  total  time  involved  and  the  promotion  of  writing  ease  must,  therefore,  be 
weighted  with  other  portions  of  the  program  production  cycle.  A major  fraction  of 
this  cycle,  sometimes  up  to  half,  is  involved  with  debugging  and  checking  and, 
therefore,  the  thrust  to  more  reliable  code  must  be  stronger. 

Specification  and  design  is  a similarly  large  fraction  of  the  effort  and  factors 
such  as  modularity  which  simplify  the  design  are  also  important.  The  overriding 
consideration  must,  however,  be  the  possibility  of  eliminating  most  of  the  effort 
altogether  through  reusing  portions  of  both  code  and  design  which  have  been  done 
before.  The  ability  to  draw  upon  large  amounts  of  past  work,  either  through 
libraries,  previous  experience,  or  automatic  programming  tools,  offer  the  greatest 
possibility  for  payoff  in  timeliness  and  responsiveness. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  this  thrust  towards  transportability  emphasizes 
language  transportability  because  the  elements  to  be  transported  are  individual 
subprograms  and  routines,  not  necessarily  systems  concepts  or  coupling  schemea. 
It  is  the  lack  of  acceptance  of  the  possibility  of  using  previously  designed  and 
certified  piece  parts  which  separates  present  day  hardware  and  software  methods. 
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RELIABILITY 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristically  military  requirement  for  DoD  software  is 
reliability.  While  all  gradations  of  this  exist  in  the  DoD,  certainly  the  combination  of 
extreme  complexity  in  systems,  some  almost  untestable,  and  the  life  and  death 
implications,  not  just  of  individuals  but  of  millions,  must  be  unique.  This  reliability 
requirement  is  reflected  in  verification,  validation,  and  certification  during  the 
production  process,  as  well  as  back-up  in  alternate  systems,  safeguards,  etc.  A 
significant  portion  of  the  software  cost  is  tied  up  in  this  thrust,  although  often  very 
subtly.  Language  characteristics  which  promote  the  production  of  reliable  code 
must  be  weighted  very  highly. 

Commonality  allowing  the  reuse  of  previously  certified  blocks  of  code  is  also 
of  importance.  Unfortunately,  the  technology  does  not  exist  to  automatically  prove 
the  correctness  of  code  at  a usable  level.  Should  it  eventually  be  possible  to  prove 
that  a code  will  do  exactly  what  it  is  intended  to  do  and  also,  as  in  the  security 
question,  will  not  do  anything  that  is  not  intended,  the  language  features  which  make 
this  possible  would  have  very  high  priority  in  the  DoD.  Until  then,  perhaps  the  best 
we  can  do  is  make  available  facilities  for  investigation  and  experiments  in  this 
direction. 

Other  features  promoting  reliability  in  the  DoD  programming  environment, 
would  be  simplicity  and  unambiguity  of  the  language  and  readability  of  the  constructs. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  certain  new  programming  techniques  inherently  produce 
better  and  more  reliable  code.  A language  should  make  it  possible  to  use  such 
techniques,  although  the  brunt  of  enforcement  must  be  on  the  programming 
management  environment. 
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MAINTAINABILITY 

A major  portion  of  Defense  cost  in  software  systems  occurs  during  the 
maintenance  phase.  These  systems  are  often  very  long  lived,  which  is  to  be 
expected  from  their  size  and  complexity  and  interaction  with  other  systems.  They 
must  be  kept  viable  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  during  which  time  major  changes 
can  take  place  in  the  threat,  the  employment  concept,  and  even  portions  of  the 
hardware.  As  a result,  maintenance  is  often  a blanket  for  continued  development 
and  improvement. 

At  the  present  time  the  statistics  are  somewhat  deceptive  in  this  area.  On 
the  basis  of  perhaps  inadequate  data,  one  would  estimate  that  twice  as  much  is  now 
being  spent  on  development  as  on  maintenance.  However,  this  figure  is  badly 
distorted  in  that  the  largest  systems  are  still  under  development,  while  those  in 
maintenance  were  those  produced  in  much  less  ambitious  times.  The  inventory  is 
still  growing  rapidly;  when  it  stabalizes.one  might  expect  to  see  a reversal  of  the 
ratio.  In  most  individual  systems,  the  Operations  and  Maintenance  costs  exceed 
those  for  Development  and  Acquisition  by  several  times. 

Over  the  maintenance  period,  the  responsibility  for  the  program  will  pass 
through  many  hands  both  individually  and  corporately,  between  contractor  and 
government  organizations.  Over  time  and  with  each  transition,  knowledge  is  lost. 
The  more  readable  and  definitive  the  program,  the  better  knowledge  will  be 
transmitted.  Transportability  of  the  main  program  is  usually  not  a question  in  this 
phase,  but  transportability  in  machine  independence  of  the  tools  necessary  to 
maintain  and  support  that  program  are  vital  as  the  facilities  used  in  this  maintenance 
will  change  much  more  rapidly  than  will  the  main  system  hardware.  Likewise,  one  of 
the  main  tools  is  the  personnel  involved.  Reduction  of  the  total  number  of  languages 
with  which  one  must  work  with  will  increase  the  efficiency  and  the  reliability  of  the 
maintenance  effort.  Documentation  of  all  sorts  is  most  important  in  this  phase. 
Whatever  characteristics  of  the  language  that  promote  or  support  documentation, 
internal  or  external,  will  contribute  to  maintainability.  A certain  amount  of 
self-documentation  results  just  from  the  use  of  a high  order  language.  Modularity 
and  structured  programming  can  further  aid.  Modern  techniques  in  this  area  must  be 
available. 


TRAINING 


Training  is  a difficult  factor  to  quantify.  Formal  courses  are  only  a very  small 
fraction  of  the  training  that  a programmer  gets.  The  bulk  of  it  is  in  the  form  of 
on-job-training  or  simply  experience.  In  many  cases,  for  instance,  scientific 
programming,  the  training  is  woefully  inadequate  or  even  non-existent.  The 
disparity  in  the  productivity  between  programmers  may,  in  many  cases,  be  traced  to 
inadequate  training.  Better  than  the  productivity  measure  would  be  the  cost 
resulting  from  poorly  written  programs.  Reduction  of  the  number  of  languages  in  use 
would  simplify  the  training  burden. 

It  might  be  argued,  particularly  by  expert  programmers,  that  transitioning  to  a 
new  language  is  fairly  simple  and  should  only  take  a few  days  of  study  and  practice. 
They  would  then  argue  against  paying  any  penalty.  Unfortunately,  a census  of  the 
active  programmers  on  DoD  projects,  whether  in-house  or  contract,  would  uncover 
only  a small  minority  of  such  versatile  experts.  The  average  programmer  is  often 
tied  to  a single  language  and,  at  that,  not  completely  proficient  in  its  techniques  and 
tools. 


The  training  burden  would  also  argue  for  a simple  language  with  a minimum  of 
unambiguous  constructs.  Ideally,  the  constructs  would  fail  soft  so  that  ignorance  of  a 
facility  would  simply  deny  that  facility  and  not  result  in  unexpected  side  affects. 


TRANSPORTABILITY 

One  of  the  two  main  technical  advantages  of  high  order  languages  in  general  is 
transportability,  sometimes  termed  "machine  independence."  The  advantage  of  being 
able  to  write  a program  in  sufficiently  general  form  that  it  could  be  compiled  on  to 
more  than  one  computer  is  appealing  for  a number  of  reasons.  One  can  transfer 
capabilities  developed  in  one  project  to  another  working  on  different  equipment,  and 
one  can  expect  greater  lifetime  for  software  when  it  can  be  carried  on  from  one 
generation  of  machine  to  the  next  in  the  same  installation.  Both  of  these  advantages 
are  clear  cut  and  everyone  with  a few  years  of  software  experience  has  its  own 
examples  to  cite  in  this  regard. 

The  language  requirements  associated  with  transportability  depend  on  the 
situation.  In  the  very  early  days  of  SHARE,  the  only  really  large-scale  computer  was 
the  704  and  a great  deal  of  interchange  took  place  for  programs  written  with  fairly 
standard  interfaces  in  machine  language.  This  was  entirely  adequate  for  that  time. 
The  present  diversity  of  machines  requires  a different  technique.  The  use  of  high 
order  language  and  compiling  down  to  machine  code  makes  a certain  amount  of 
machine  independence  possible  but  not  necessarily  inevitable.  Any  good  high  order 
language  should  lend  itself  to  efficient  compilers  for  most  any  machine.  With 
appropriate  linking  mechanisms,  programs  from  various  languages  could  be  put 
together  as  required.  Unfortunately,  the  practical  world  intervenes  and  the 
production  of  good  compilers  for  every  language  and  every  machine  is  not  a 
reasonable  expectation,  nor  is  sufficient  familiarity  on  the  part  of  majority  of 
programmers  with  a large  number  of  languages.  To  make  the  overall  software 
environment  relatively  machine  independent  therefoYe  requires  a minimal  number  of 
high  order  languages  with  reasonably  general  constructs  and  active  support  for  wide 
availability  of  tools  and  compilers.  This  would  further  suggest  that  high  order 
language  compilers  written  in  that  high  order  language  would  be  most  appropriate. 

One  of  the  snares  that  has  appeared  in  the  past  inhibiting  transportability  has 
been  the  occurrence  of  incompatible  implementations  of  a single  high  order  language 
A language  might  be  insufficiently  or  ambiguously  specified  such  that  different 
implementers  making  decisions  in  an  uncontrolled  fashion  produce  incompatible 
implementations.  Further,  each  one  may  have  his  own  ideas  for  additions  to  the 
defined  language  or  perhaps  may  invoke  subsets  leaving  out  more  difficult  to 
implement  or  momentarily  unnecessary  features.  We  have  examples  of  literally 
dozens  of  different  implementations  of  a single  language  These  are  the  cruelest 
mockery  of  language  commonality.  Differences  are  sometimes  so  subtle  as  to  be 
difficult  to  find  and  lead  to  undiscovered  catastrophes.  Such  experiences  give 
programmers  an  almost  paranoid  skepticism  of  claims  of  transportability.  To  make 
transportability  a reality  will,  therefore,  require  not  only  a rigid  and  unambiguous 
language  specification,  but  control  or  denial  of  subsets  and  supersets  and  rigorous 
certification  of  all  implementations.  It  will  further  require  the  widespread  availablity 
of  such  certified  compilers  for  many  machines. 
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The  payoff  from  transportability  could  be  enormous.  Many  programming 
chores  are  simply  redoing  things  which  have  been  done  before.  Each  project 
usually  only  adds  a small  fraction  to  the  sum  total  of  knowledge.  If  it  could  draw 
upon  past  work,  cost,  timeliness  and,  reliability,  would  all  be  markedly  improved.  So 
far  from  realitv  is  this  today  that  the  techniques  involving  libraries,  etc.,  have  not 
been  worked  out.  A common  high  order  language  is  simply  one  step,  albeit  an 
important  one,  towards  this  goal. 
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READABILITY/WRIT  ABILITY 

The  other  major  advantage  initially  claimed  for  high  order  languages  was  that 
they  were  easier  to  read  and  write,  being  closer  to  natural  language  than  is  machine 
code.  Claims  in  this  direction  were  sometimes  carried  to  an  extreme  and  some  were 
promoted  so  highly  that  their  advocates  would  have  you  believe  that  the  coder  need 
not  know  anything  about  the  machine,  simpl^write  out  the  requirements  in  English. 
History  does  not.  always  support  these  claims.  Many  such  languages  advocated  on 
this  basis  now  are  the  ones  who  have  the  most  specialized  programmers  as  their 
users.  The  DoD  environment  is  sufficiently  large  and  specialized  that  the  allocation 
of  personnel  specifically  for  software  is  the  rule  anyway  and  there  is  no  strong 
requirement  to  eliminate  other  specialists  in  this  area.  This  is  in  contradistinction  to 
a very  small  commercial  firm  which  may  have  insufficient  demands  to  justify  a 
full-time  programming  staff. 

Our  requirement  for  readability  and  writability  is  therefore  primarily  among 
specialists.  ^The  desire  to  communicate  with  a computer  system  in  natural  language 
is  an  entirely  different  one  in  the  DoD  and  involves  query  languages  or  applications 
programs  outside  the  scope  of  this  high  order  language  effort. 

Readability  is  clearly  more  important  to  the  DoD  than  writability.  The 
program  is  written  once,  but  may  have  to  be  read  dozens  of  times  over  over  a period 
of  years  for  verification,  modification,  etc.  This  is  certainly  true  all  weapons  systems 
applications  and  even  most  of  our  scientific  and  simulation  programs  are  very  long 
lived.  This  requirement  is  very  much  different  from  one  which  might  be  generated, 
for  instance,  in  a university  environment  when  a program  may  have  a life  of  only  a 
few  months  and  a single  person  working  on  it. 

Ease  of  writing  is  not  an  inconsiderable  goal  but  one  which  may  be  promoted 
through  intelligent  terminals,  preprocessors,  interactive  systems,  etc.  The  language 
evaluation  should  favor  readability  where  conflict  arises. 
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EFFICIENCY 

Efficiency  is  probably  the  one  overriding  consideration  on  which  high  order 
languages  stand  or  fall.  Whether  it  be  in  runtime  speed  or  memory  requirements, 
these  quantifiable  costs  of  using  a high  order  language  in  preference  to  machine 
language  or  assembly  code  is  almost  universally  cited  as  reason  for  rejecting  HOL  in  a 
project.  Often  a detailed  study  of  the  matter  is  not  accomplished,  so  strong  do 
feelings  run  on  this  subject.  Many  changes  have  taken  in  place  in  the  technology  in 
recent  years  so  as  to  reduce  the  importance  of  this  matter,  but  it  is  still  such  an 
emotion-charged  issue  that  it  must  be  recognized  as  the  principle  customer  concern. 

Much  of  the  pressure  that  existed  some  years  ago  towards  efficiency  is  no 
longer  relevant.  In  former  times  the  cost  of  memory  was  such  a large  fraction  of  the 
total  system  expenditure  that  it  might  seem  reasonable  to  sacrifice  many  other 
advantages  in  order  to  obtain  memory  efficiency.  This  can  no  longer  be  said  to  be 
the  case.  Software,  particularly  the  maintenance  portion,  is  becoming  much  more 
important  than  the  hardware.  Hardware  costs  are  falling  at  such  a rate  that  the 
change  in  technology  over  just  a few  months  can  decrease  the  effective  cost  of 
memory  enough  to  offset  any  loss  in  efficiency,  while  the  cost  of  going  to  machine 
code  might  result  in  a much  longer  delay  in  developing  the  program.  Likewise,  in 
speed  there  is  often  a penalty  to  pay  which  is  invariably  judged  so  high,  often  on  the 
basis  of  experience  with  bad  language  implementations,  that  is  common  folklore  that 
"HOL  cannot  be  used  in  real-time  applications"  or  that  one  must  at  least  have  the 
capability  of  dropping  down  into  machine  code  for  "time-critical"  portions  of  the 
system.  Yet  the  cost  of  increasing  the  central  processor  hardware  capability  by 
some  appropriate  amount  may  be  far  less  than  the  software  burden  incurred. 

While  the  cost  arguments  for  HOL  are  valid,  they  do  not  take  into  account 
some  of  the  realities  of  system  procurements.  It  has  been  common  in  the  past  that 
the  hardware  configuration  is  determined  very  early  in  the  process  and  the  software 
must  be  made  to  fit.  Under  these  conditions,  particularly  when  life  cycle  cost  is  not 
an  effective  control,  there  is  little  choice  for  the  project  manager  but  to  be  driven  to 
efficiency.  A similar  situation  may  arise  in  the  later  phases  of  system  life  when  a 
new  threat  or  other  additional  burden  must  be  accommodated  within  existing 
hardware 

What  measures  of  efficiency  are  reasonable7  Normally,  one  thinks  in  terms  of 
a few  tens  of  percent.  An  implementation  that  is  within  ten  percent  of  assembly 
language  code  in  speed  of  execution  or  memory  occupied  would  be  difficult  to 
distinguish,  the  differences  in  the  quality  of  code  produced  by  even  very  good 
programmers  is  probably  greater  than  this  (In  comparisons  one  only  cites  very 
good  programmers.  Many  current  implementations  may  be  as  good  as  an  average 
programmer.  Further,  one  must  measure  against  code  which  is  written  in  a 
production  environment  to  be  maintainable,  etc.,  not  using  extraordinarily  obscure 
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techniques.  Unique  machine  dependencies  may  still  require  machine  code  inserts.)  A 
thirty  percent  penalty  might  be  appropriate  in  some  situations  and  justified  in  a 
sufficiently  detailed  examination  of  all  costs.  A fifty  percent  degradation  for  going  to 
high  order  language  may  be  unacceptable  for  a project  in  which  the  efficiency  of  the 
project  code  was  of  significance.  These  figures  may  be  overly  severe  from  a strictly 
statistical  view  considering  that  the  logic  of  a code  may  admit  to  programmer 
variations  much  greater  than  these,  and  large  improvements  in  speed  efficiency 
speed  must  be  sought  there.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  justification  for  adding  on  an 
additional  excessive  penalty,  particularly  when  the  high  order  language  can  be  very 
efficient.  To  illustrate  that  an  HOL  can  be  efficient,  take  as  an  extreme  example  the 
technique  of  defining  the  program  logic  in  a high  order  language  which  is  then 
compiled  by  hand,  a technique  which  has  proved  useful  in  the  early  phases  of  some 
projects.  Presumably,  the  compilation  in  such  a case  should  be  very  good.  There 
are  even  now  examples  of  benchmarks  for  which  HOL  compilations  are  better  than 
assembly  code.  These  may  be  spurious  cases,  but  in  the  end  this  is  to  be  expected 
theoretically  since  the  HOL  route  gives  a more  practical  vehicle  for  large-scale 
optimization. 

One  of  the  main  difficulties  with  many  existing  high  order  languages  is  that 
their  implementations  have  often  been  poor,  particularly  languages  generated  for 
single  projects  and  languages  implemented  in  a short  time  with  limited  resources.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  implementation  is  not  as  powerful  as  that  which  could  be 
obtained  if  10  or  100  times  more  effort  could  be  devoted  to  its  development  and  to 
the  tools  and  techniques  for  its  use.  Such  powerful  implementations  are  very  good 
and  optimize  better  than  the  average  programmer.  Assuming  a very  minimal  number 
of  well-supported  languages  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  one  could  devote 
sufficient  effort  to  provide  the  tools  and  compilers  to  produce  very  efficient  object 
code.  It  is  not  clear  that  any  other  language  requirement  mitigates  against  this 
expectation. 

This  particular  requirement,  or  solution,  would  reinforce  the  thrust  to 
commonality  by  making  it  attractive  to  reduce  not  only  the  number  of  languages 
supported  but  a number  of  different  compiler  approaches  and  would  call  for  the  type  . j 

of  control  of  the  language  which  would  promote  large  efforts  for  tools  and  compilers. 

A contributing  technological  trend  is  for  DoD  programs,  particularly  those  which  are 
the  most  critical  real-time  programs,  is  to  have  available  very  large  computers  on 
which  to  build  the  system,  even  though  it  may  eventually  run  on  a small  computer. 

The  large  systems  can  support  cross  compilers  which  are  much  more  powerful  than 
those  self-hosted  on  a smaller  target  machine.  While  this  is  not  yet  a universal 
procedure,  it  certainly  provides  a further  opportunity  to  bring  to  bear  tools  to 
promote  efficient  programs.  In  such  a case,  the  requirement  on  the  high  order 
language  is  to  give  as  much  information  to  the  compiler  as  possible  without  overly 
restricting  its  options.  This  argument  is  contrary  to  the  current  practice  of  providing 
small  subsets  of  a high  order  language  for  mini-computers  Such  a subset  would 


only  restrict  the  amount  of  information  available  to  a compiler  and  would,  of 
necessity,  produce  a less  efficient  code.  The  computer  might  produce  even  poorer 
code  if  forced  to  host  on  a small-target  machine. 
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ACCEPTABILITY 

No  language  is  going  to  be  of  value  unless  it  is  used.  There  are  many  tangible 
and  intangible  influences  which  will  determine  its  final  acceptability.  The  large  scale 
acceptability  of  compilers  is  certainly  the  most  influential  tangible  asset.  Perhaps 
the  only  factor  that  this  influences  in  language  design  should  be  the  ability  to  write 
compilers  in  the  high  order  language. 

That  the  language  resembles  something  the  customer  is  already  familiar  with 
is  certainly  going  to  be  of  considerable  importance.  Arbitrary  decisions  on  formats 
must  be  take  in  the  direction  of  existing  DoD  practice.  The  possibility  of  making 
translators  from  existing  programming  languages  to  common  languages  will  probably 
never  appear  specifically  as  a requirement,  since  there  is  no  intent  at  this  time  to 
perform  such  translations.  However,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  the  attractiveness 
of  such  a possibility  if  it  existed. 
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IV.  Needed  Characteristics 

The  set  of  characteristics  prescribed  below  represent  a synthesis  of  the 
requirements  submitted  by  the  Military  Departments  and  are  intended  to  be 
consistent  with  the  general  goals  of  Section  III,  to  be  self-consistent,  and  to  be 
achievable  with  existing  computer  software  and  hardware  technology.  The  needed 
characteristics  are  the  requirements  to  be  satisfied  by  an  existing,  modified  or  new 
language  which  is  selected  as  a Common  HOL.  They  prescribe  capabilities  and 
properties  which  a common  DoD  language  should  possess  but  are  not  intended  to 
impose  any  particular  language  features  or  mechanization  of  those  capabilities.  The 
header  of  each  item  gives  a general  description  of  the  needed  language 
characteristic  while  the  subsequent  paragraph(s)  of  its  body  provide  clarification, 
discuss  some  of  the  implications  and  problems,  provide  the  rationale  behind  its 
inclusion,  and/or  further  detail  the  requirement.  The  entire  text  and  not  just  the 
headers  constitute  the  requirements. 

The  large  number  of  characteristics  reflects  an  attempt  at  thoroughness  in 
dealing  with  the  relevant  issues.  Similarly,  the  length  of  the  discussion  for  many 
items  reflects  the  need  to  resolve  the  ambiguities,  examine  the  implications,  and 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the  compendious  statement  introducing  that 
characteristic.  Because  the  characteristics  address  issues  in  the  design, 
implementation,  and  use  of  the  language  and  properties  of  the  resulting  product, 
there  should  be  no  correlation  between  the  number  of  characteristics  discussed  here 
and  the  number  of  features  in  a language  which  satisifes  these  characteristics. 
Many  of  the  characteristics  will  influence  the  choice  of  many  features,  and  every 
feature  will  be  influenced  by  many  of  the  needed  characteristics.  Good  language 
design  is  a unification  process.  Any  language  which  satisfies  these  characteristics 
must  be  smaller  and  simpler  than  the  set  of  issues  underlying  its  choice. 

The  material  reported  in  the  last  three  sections  (K,L,M)  was  generated  by  the 
Services  at  the  same  time  as  the  technical  characteristics,  but  is  concerned  with 
translators,  support  software,  documentation,  training,  standards,  application 
libraries,  management  policy,  and  procurement  practices  for  the  common  language 
and  its  use.  These  issues  are  important.  While  mistakes  and 'oversights  in  the 
technical  characteristics  can  guarantee  failure  of  the  common  language  effort, 
success  is  not  guaranteed  no  matter  how  technically  meritorious  the  resulting 
language.  Success  can  only  be  guaranteed  by  close  attention  to  a variety  of 
administrative  issues,  including  those  considered  below. 

Several  of  these  issues,  including  those  of  implementation,  documentation,  and 
support  will  either  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  acceptability  of  candidate 
languages.  As  with  the  needed  technical  characteristics  for  the  common  language, 
the  issues  raised  here  are  often  not  resolved  at  the  most  detailed  level.  Until  more 
detailed  characteristics  of  the  language  come  into  focus  there  is  no  rationale  with 
which  to  resolve  all  these  issues  in  detail. 


k.  — A 
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A.  DATA  AND  TYPES 

1.  Typed  Language 

2.  Data  Types 

3.  Precision 

4.  Fixed  Point  Numbers 

5.  Character  Data 

6.  Arrays 

7.  Records 


Al.  The  language  will  be  typed.  The  type  (or  mode)  of  all  variables, 
components  of  composite  data  structures,  expressions,  operations,  and 
parameters  will  be  determinable  at  compile  time  and  unalterable  at  run  time. 
The  language  will  require  that  the  type  of  each  variable,  and  component  of 
composite  data  structures  be  explicitly  specified  in  the  source  programs. 

By  the  type  of  a data  object  is  meant  the  set  of  objects  themselves,  the 
essential  properties  of  those  objects  and  the  set  of  operations  which  give  access  to 
and  take  advantage  of  those  properties.  The  author  c(  any  correct  program  in  any 
programming  language  must,  of  course,  know  the  types  of  all  data  and  variables  used 
in  his  programs.  If  the  program  is  to  be  maintainable,  modifiable  and 
comprehensible  by  someone  other  than  its  author,  the  the  types  of  variables, 
operations,  and  expressions  should  be  easily  determined  from  the  source  program. 
Type  specifications  in  programs  provide  the  redundancy  necessary  to  verify 
automatically  that  the  programmer  has  adhered  to  his  own  type  conventions.  Static 
type  definitions  also  provide  information  at  compile  time  necessary  for  production  of 
efficient  object  code.  Compile  time  determination  of  types  does  not  preclude  the 
inclusion  of  language  structures  for  dynamic  discrimination  among  alternative  record 
formats  (see  A7)  or  among  components  of  a union  type  (see  E6).  Where  the  subtype 
or  record  structure  cannot  be  determined  until  run  time,  it  should  still  be  fully 
discriminated  in  the  program  text  so  that  all  the  type  checks  can  be  completed  at 
compile  time. 


A2.  The  language  will  provide  data  types  for  integer,  real  (floating  point  and 
fixed  point),  Boolean  and  character  and  will  provide  arrays  (i.e.,  composite 
data  structures  with  indexable  components  of  homogeneous  type)  and 
records  (i.e.,  composite  data  structures  with  labeled  components  of 
heterogeneous  type)  as  type  generators. 

These  are  the  common  data  types  and  type  generators  of  most  programming 
languages  and  object  machines.  They  are  sufficient,  when  used  with  a data 
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definition  facility  (see  E6,  D6,  and  J 1 ),  to  efficiently  mechanize  other  desired  types 
such  as  complex  or  vector. 


A3.  The  source  language  will  require  global  (to  a scope)  specification  of  the 
precision  for  floating  point  arithmetic  and  will  permit  precision  specification 
for  individual  variables.  This  specification  will  be  interpreted  as  the 
maximum  precision  required  by  the  program  logic  and  the  minimum  precision 
to  be  supported  by  the  object  code. 

This  is  a specification  of  what  the  program  needs,  not  what  the  hardware 
provides.  Machine  independence,  in  the  use  of  approximate  value  numbers  (usually 
with  floating  point  representation),  can  be  achieved  only  if  the  user  can  place 
constraints  on  the  translator  and  object  machine  without  forcing  a specific 
mechanization  of  the  arithmetic.  Precision  specifications,  as  the  minimum  supported 
by  the  object  code,  provide  all  the  power  and  guarantees  needed  by  the  programmer 
without  unnecessarily  constraining  the  object  machine  realization.  Precision 
specifications  will  not  change  the  type  of  reals  nor  the  set  of  applicable  operations. 
Precison  specifications  apply  to  arithmetic  operations  as  well  as  to  the  data  and 
therefore  should  be  specified  once  for  a designated  scope.  This  permits  different 
precisions  to  be  used  in  different  parts  of  a program.  Specification  of  the  precision 
will  also  contribute  to  the  legibility  and  implementability  of  programs. 


A4.  Fixed  point  numbers  will  be  treated  as  exact  quantities  which  have  a 
range  and  a fractional  step  size  which  are  determined  by  the  user  at  compile 
time.  Scale  factor  management  will  be  done  by  the  compiler. 

Scaled  integers  are  useful  approximations  to  real  numbers  when  dealing  with 
exact  quantity  fractional  values,  when  the  object  machine  does  not  have  floating 
point  hardware,  and  when  greater  precision  is  required  than  is  available  with  the 
floating  point  hardware.  Integers  will  also  be  treated  as  exact  quantities  with  a step 
size  equal  to  one. 


A 5.  Character  sets  will  be  treated  as  any  other  enumeration  type. 

Like  any  other  data  type  defined  by  enumeration  (see  E6),  it  should  be 
possible  to  specify  the  program  literal  and  order  of  characters.  These  properties  of 
the  character  set  would  be  unalterable  at  run  time.  The  definition  of  a character  set 
should  reflect  on  the  manner  it  is  used  within  a program  and  not  necessarily  on  the 
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print  representation  a particular  physical  device  associates  with  a bit  pattern  at  run 
time.  In  general,  unless  all  devices  use  the  same  character  code,  run-time 
translation  between  character  sets  will  be  required.  Widely  used  character  sets, 
such  as,  USASCII  and  EBCDIC  will  be  available  in  a standard  library.  Note  that 
access  to  a linear  array  filled  with  the  characters  of  an  alphabet,  A,  and  indexed  by 
an  alphabet,  B,  will  convert  strings  of  characters  from  R to  A. 


A6.  The  language  will  require  user  specification  of  the  number  of 
dimensions,  the  range  of  subscript  values  for  each  dimension,  and  the  type  of 
each  array  component.  The  number  of  dimensions,  the  type  and  the  lower 
subscript  bound  will  be  determinable  at  compile  time.  The  upper  subscript 
bound  will  be  determinable  at  entry  to  the  array  allocation  scope. 

This  is  general  enough  to  permit  both  arrays  which  can  be  allocated  at 
compile  or  load  time  and  arrays  which  can  be  allocated  at  scope  entry,  but  does  not 
permit  dynamic  change  to  the  size  of  constructed  arrays.  It  is  sufficient  to  permit 
allocation  of  space  pools  which  the  user  can  manage  for  allocation  of  more  complex 
data  structures  including  dynamic  arrays.  The  range  of  subscript  values  for  any 
given  dimension  will  be  a contiguous  subsequence  of  values  from  an  enumeration 
type  (including  integers).  The  preferable  lower  bound  on  the  subscript  range  will  be 
the  initial  element  of  an  enumeration  type  or  zero,  because  it  often  contributes  to 
program  efficiency  and  clarity. 


A 7.  The  language  will  permit  records  to  have  alternative  structures,  each  of 
which  is  fixed  at  compile  time  The  name  and  type  of  each  record  component 
will  be  specified  by  the  user  at  compile  time. 

This  provides  all  that  is  safe  to  use  in  CMS-2  and  JOVIAL  OVERLAY  and  in 
FORTRAN  EQUIVALENCE.  It  permits  hierarchically  structured  data  of 
heterogeneous  type,  permits  records  to  have  alternative  structures  as  long  as  each 
structure  is  fixed  at  compile  time  and  the  choice  is  fully  discriminated  at  run  time,  but 
it  does  not  permit  arbitrary  references  to  memory  nor  the  dropping  of  type  checking 
when  handling  overlayed  structures  The  discrimination  condition  will  not  be 
restricted  to  a field  of  the  record  but  should  be  any  expression. 
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B.  OPERATIONS 

1.  Assignment  and  Reference 

2.  Equivalence 

3.  Relational 

4.  Arithmetic  Operations 

5.  Truncation  and  Rounding 

6.  Boolean  Operations 

7.  Scalar  Operations 

8.  Type  Conversion 

9.  Changes  in  Numeric  Representation 

10.  1/0  Operations 

1 1 Power  Set  Operations 


B 1.  Assignment  and  reference  operation  will  be  automatically  defined  for  all 
data  types  which  do  not  manage  their  data  storage.  The  assignment 
operation  will  permit  any  value  of  a given  type  to  be  assigned  to  a variable, 
array  or  record  component  of  that  type  or  of  a union  type  containing  that  type. 
Reference  will  retrieve  the  last  assigned  value. 

The  user  will  be  able  to  declare  variables  for  all  data  types.  Variables  are 
useful  only  when  there  are  corresponding  access  and  assignment  operations.  The 
user  will  be  permitted  to  define  assignment  and  access  operations  as  part  of 
encapsulated  type  definitions  (see  E5).  Otherwise,  they  will  be  automatically 
defined  for  types  which  do  not  manage  the  storage  for  their  data.  (See  D6  for 
further  discussion). 


B2.  The  source  language  will  have  a built-in  operation  which  can  be  used  to 
compare  any  two  data  objects  (regardless  of  type)  for  identity. 

Equivalence  is  an  essential  universal  operation  which  should  not  be  subject  to 
restriction  on  its  use.  There  are  many  useful  equivalence  operations  for  some  types 
and  a language  definition  cannot  foresee  all  these  for  user  defined  types. 
Equivalence  meaning  logical  identity  and  not  bit-by-b't  comparison  on  the  internal 
data  representation,  however,  is  required  tor  all  data  types.  Proper  semantic 
interpretation  of  identity  requires  that  equality  and  identity  be  the  same  for  atomic 
data  (i.e.,  numbers,  characters,  Boolean  values,  and  types  defined  by  enumeration) 
and  that  elements  of  a disjoint  types  never  be  identical.  Consequently,  its  usefulness 
at  run  time  is  restricted  to  data  of  the  same  type  or  to  types  with  nonempty 
intersections.  For  floating  point  numbers  identity  will  be  defined  as  the  same  within 
the  specified  (minimum)  precision. 
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B3.  Relational  operations  will  be  automatically  defined  for  numeric  data  and 
all  types  defined  by  enumeration. 

Numbers  and  types  defined  by  enumeration  have  an  obvious  ordering  which 
should  be  available  through  relational  operations.  All  six  relational  operations  will 
be  included.  It  will  be  possible  to  inhibit  ordering  definitions  when  unordered  sets 
are  intended. 


B4.  The  built-in  arithmetic  operations  will  include:  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division  (with  a real  result),  exponentiation,  integer  division 
(with  integer  or  fixed  point  arguments  and  remainder),  and  negation. 

These  are  the  most  widely  used  numeric  operations  and  are  available  as 
hardware  operations  in  most  machines.  Floating  point  operations  will  be  precise  to 
at  least  the  specified  precision. 


B5.  Arithmetic  and  assignment  operations  on  data  which  are  within  the 
range  specifications  of  the  program  will  never  truncate  the  most  significant 
digits  of  a numeric  quantity.  Truncation  and  rounding  will  always  be  on  the 
least  significant  digits  and  will  never  be  implicit  for  integers  and  fixed  point 
numbers.  Implicit  rounding  beyond  the  specified  precision  will  be  allowed 
for  floating  point  numbers. 

These  requirements  seem  obvious,  particularly  for  floating  point  numbers  and 
yet  many  of  our  existing  languages  truncate  the  most  significant  mantissa  digits  in 
some  mixed  and  floating  point  operations. 


B6.  The  built-in  Boolean  operations  will  include  "and,  " "or,  " "not,  " and 
"nor."  The  operations  "and"  and  "or"  on  scalars  will  be  evaluated  in  short 
circuit  mode. 

Short  circuit  mode  as  used  here  is  a semantic  rather  than  an  implementation 
distinction  and  means  that  "and"  and  "or"  are  in  fact  control  operations  which  do  not 
evaluate  side  effects  of  their  second  argument  if  the  value  of  the  first  argument  is 
"false"  or  "true,  ” respectively.  Short  circuit  evaluation  has  no  disadvantages  over 
the  corresponding  computational  operations,  sometimes  produces  faster  executing 
code  in  languages  where  the  user  can  rely  on  the  short  circuit  execution,  and 
improves  the  clarity  and  maintainability  of  programs  by  permitting  expressions  such 
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as,  "i<=7  & A[i]  >x"  which  could  be  erroneous  were  short  circuit  execution  not 
intended.  Note  that  the  equivalence  and  nonequivalence  operations  (see  B2)  are  the 
same  as  logical  equivalence  and  exclusive-or  respectively. 


B7.  The  source  language  will  permit  scalar  operations  and  assignment  on 
conformable  arrays  and  will  permit  data  transfers  between  records  or  arrays 
of  identical  logical  structure. 

Conformability  will  require  exactly  the  same  number  of  components  (although 
a scalar  can  be  considered  compatible  with  any  array)  and  one  for  one  compatibility 
in  type.  Correspondence  will  be  by  position  in  similarly  shaped  arrays.  In  many 
situations  component  by  component  operations  are  done  on  array  elements.  In  fact, 
a primary  reason  for  having  arrays  is  to  permit  large  numbers  of  similarly  treated 
objects  to  have  a uniform  notation.  Operations  on  data  aggregates  available  directly 
in  the  source  language  hide  the  details  of  the  sequencing  and  thereby,  simplify  the 
program  and  make  more  optimizations  available.  In  addition,  they  permit 
simultaneous  execution  on  machines  with  parallel  processing  hardware.  Although 
component  by  component  operations  will  be  available  for  built-in  composite  data 
structures  which  are  used  to  define  application-oriented  structures,  that  capability 
will  not  be  automatically  inherited  by  defined  data  structures.  A matrix  might  be 
defined  using  an  array,  but  it  will  not  inherit  the  array  operations  automatically. 
Multiplication  for  matrices  would,  for  example,  be  unnatural,  confusing  and 
inconvenient  if  the  product  operator  for  matrices  were  interpreted  as  a component 
by  component  operation  instead  of  cross  product  of  corresponding  row  and  column 
vectors.  Component  by  component  operations  also  allow  operations  on  character 
strings  represented  as  vectors  of  characters  and  allow  efficient  Boolean  vector 
operations. 

Transfers  between  arrays  or  records  of  identical  logical  structure  are 
necessary  to  permit  efficient  run  time  conversion  from  one  object  representation  to 
another,  as  might  be  done  when  data  is  packed  to  reduce  peripheral  storage 
requirements  and  I/O  transfer  times  but  need  to  be  unpacked  locally  to  minimize 
processing  costs. 


B8.  There  will  be  no  implicit  type  conversions  but  no  conversion  operation 
will  be  required  when  the  type  of  an  actual  parameter  is  a constituent  of  a 
union  type  which  is  the  formal  parameter.  The  language  will  provide  explicit 
conversions  operations  among  integer,  fixed  point  and  floating  point  data, 
between  the  object  representation  of  numbers  and  their  representations  as 
characters,  and  between  fixed  point  scale  factors. 
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Implicit  type  conversions  which  represent  changes  in  the  value  of  data  items 
without  an  explicit  indicator  in  the  program,  are  not  only  error  prone  but  can  result  in 
unexpected  run  time  overhead. 


B9.  Explicit  conversion  operations  will  not  be  required  between  numerical 
ranges.  There  will  be  a run  time  exception  condition  when  any  integer  or 
fixed  point  value  is  truncated. 

Because  ranges  do  not  form  closed  systems,  range  validation  is  not  possible  at 
compile  time  (e.g.,  "1=1  + 1"  may  be  a range  error).  At  best,  the  compiler  might  point 
out  likely  range  errors.  (This  requirement  is  optional  for  hardware  installations 
which  do  not  have  overflow  detection). 


BIO.  The  base  language  will  provide  operations  allowing  programs  to 
interact  with  files,  channels  or  devices  including  terminals.  These  operations 
will  permit  sending  and  receiving  both  data  and  control  information,  will 
enable  programs  to  dynamically  assign  and  reassign  I/O  devices,  will  provide 
user  control  for  exception  conditions,  and  will  not  be  installation  dependent. 

Whether  the  referenced  "files"  are  real  or  virtual  and  whether  they  are 
hardware  devices,  I/O  channels  or  logical  files  depends  on  the  object  machine 
configuration  and  on  the  details  of  its  operating  system  if  present.  But  in  any 
programming  system  I/O  operations  ultimately  reduce  to  sending  or  receiving  data 
and/or  control  information  to  a file  or  to  a device  controller.  These  can  be  made 
accessible  in  a HOL  in  an  abstract  form  through  a small  set  of  generic  I/O  operations 
(like  "read"  and  "write,  " with  appropriate  device  and  exception  parameters).  Note 
that  devices  and  files  are  similar  in  many  respects  to  types,  so  additional  language 
features  may  not  be  required  to  satisfy  this  requirement.  This  requirement,  in 
conjunction  with  requirement  El,  permits  user  definition  of  unique  equipment  and  its 
associated  I/O  operations  as  data  types  within  the  syntactic  and  semantic  framework 
provided  by  the  generic  operations. 


B 1 1.  The  language  will  provide  operations  on  data  types  defined  as  power 
sets  of  enumeration  types  (see  E6).  These  operations  will  include  union, 
intersection,  difference,  complement,  and  an  element  predicate 

As  with  any  data  type,  power  sets  will  be  useful  only  if  there  are  operations 
which  can  create,  select  and  interrogate  them.  Note  that  this  provides  only  a very 
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special  class  of  sets  but  one  which  is  very  useful  for  computations  on  sets  of 
indicators,  flags,  and  similar  devices  in  monitoring  and  control  applications.  More 
general  sets  if  desired,  must  be  defined  using  the  type  definition  facilities. 
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C.  EXPRESSIONS  AND  PARAMETERS 

1.  Side  Effects 

2.  Operand  Structure 

3.  Expressions  Permitted 

4.  Constant  Expressions 

5.  Consistent  Parameter  Rules 

6.  Type  Agreement  in  Parameters 

7.  Formal  Parameter  Kinds 

8.  Formal  Parameter  Specifications 

9.  Variable  Numbers  of  Parameters 


Cl.  Side  effects  which  are  dependent  on  the  evaluation  order  among  the 
arguments  of  an  expression  will  be  evaluated  left-to-right. 

This  is  a semantic  restriction  on  the  evaluation  order  of  arguments  to 
expressions.  It  provides  an  explicit  rule  (i.e.,  left-to-right)  for  order  of  argument 
evaluation,  but  allows  the  implementations  to  alter  the  actual  order  in  any  way  which 
does  not  change  the  effect.  This  provides  the  user  with  a simple  rule  for 
determining  the  effects  of  interactions  among  argument  evaluations  without  imposing 
a strict  rule  on  compilers  which  are  sophisticated  enough  to  detect  potential 
side-effects  and  optimize  through  reordering  of  arguments  when  the  evaluation 
order  does  not  affect  the  result.  Control  operations  (e.g.,  conditional  and  iterative 
control  structures),  of  course,  must  be  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  since  control 
operations  are  in  fact  those  operations  which  specify  the  sequencing  and  evaluation 
rules  for  their  arguments. 


C2.  Which  parts  of  an  expression  constitute  the  operands  to  each  operation 
within  that  expression  should  be  obvious  to  the  reader.  There  will  be  few 
levels  of  operator  hierarchy  and  they  will  be  widely  recognized. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  operator/operand  structure  of 
expressions  is  not  psychologically  ambiguous  (i.e.,  to  guarantee  that  the  parse 
implemented  by  the  language  is  the  same  as  intended  by  the  programmer  and 
understood  by  those  reading  the  program)  This  kind  of  problem  can  be  minimized 
by  having  few  precedence  levels  and  parsing  rules  by  allowing  explicit  parentheses 
to  specify  the  intended  execution  order,  and  by  requiring  explicit  parentheses  when 
the  execution  order  is  of  significance  to  the  result  within  the  same  precedence  level 
(e  g.,  "X  divided  by  Y divided  by  Z"  and  "X  divided  by  Y multiplied  by  Z").  The  user 
will  not  be  able  to  define  new  operator  precedence  rules  nor  change  the  precedence 
of  existing  operators. 
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C3  Expressions  of  a given  type  will  be  permitted  anywhere  in  source 
programs  where  both  constants  and  references  to  variables  of  that  type  are 
allowed 

This  is  an  example  of  not  imposing  arbitrary  restrictions  and  special  case 
rules  on  the  user  of  the  source  language.  Special  mention  is  made  here  only  because 
so  many  languages  do  restrict  the  form  of  expressions.  FORTRAN,  for  example,  has 
a list  of  seven  different  syntactic  forms  for  subscript  expressions,  instead  of  allowing 
all  forms  of  arithmetic  expressions. 


C4.  Constant  expressions  will  be  allowed  in  programs  anywhere  constants 
are  allowed,  and  constant  expressions  will  be  evaluated  before  run  time. 

The  ability  to  write  constant  expressions  in  programs  has  proven  valuable  in 
languages  with  this  capability,  particularly  with  regard  to  program  readability  and  in 
avoiding  programmer  error  in  externally  evaluating  and  transcribing  constant 
expressions.  They  are  most  often  used  in  declarations  There  is  no  need,  however, 
that  constant  expressions  impose  run  time  costs  for  their  evaluation.  They  can  be 
evaluated  once  at  compile  time  or  if  this  is  inconvenient  because  of  incompatibilities 
between  the  host  and  object  machines,  the  compiler  can  generate  code  for  their 
evaluation  at  load  time.  In  any  case,  the  resulting  value  should  be  the  same  (at  least 
within  the  stated  precision)  regardless  of  the  object  machine  (see  D2).  Allowing 
constant  expressions  in  place  of  constants  can  improve  the  clarity,  correctness  and 
maintainability  of  programs  and  does  not  impose  any  run  time  costs. 


C5.  There  will  be  a consistent  set  of  rules  applicable  to  all  parameters, 
whether  they  be  for  procedures,  for  types  for  exception  handing,  for  parallel 
processes,  for  declarations,  or  for  built-in  operators  There  will  be  no 
special  operations  (e  g.,  array  substructuring)  applicable  only  to  parameters 
Uniformity  and  consistency  contributes  to  ease  of  learning, 

implementing  and  using  a language;  allows  the  user  to  concentrate  on  the 
programming  task  instead  of  the  language;  and  leads  to  more  readable, 
understandable,  and  predictable  programs. 


C6.  Formal  and  actual  parameters  will  always  agree  in  type  The  number  of 
dimensions  for  array  parameters  will  '.e  determinable  at  compile  time  The 
size  and  subscript  range  for  array  parameters  need  not  be  determinable  at 
compile  time,  but  can  be  passed  as  part  of  the  parameter 
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Type  transfers  hidden  in  procedure  calls  with  incompatible  formal  and  actual 
parameters  whether  intentional  or  accidental  have  long  been  a source  of  program 
errors  and  of  programs  which  are  difficult  to  maintain.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  subscript  ranges  for  arrays  cannot  be  passed  as  part  of  the 
arguments.  Some  notations  permit  such  parameters  to  be  implicit  on  the  call  side. 
Formal  parameters  of  a union  type  will  be  considered  conformable  to  actual 
parameters  of  any  of  the  component  types. 


C7.  There  will  be  only  four  classes  of  formal  parameters.  For  data  there 
will  be  those  which  act  as  constants  representing  the  actual  parameter  value 
at  the  time  of  call,  and  those  which  rename  the  actual  parameter  which  must 
be  a variable.  In  addition,  there  will  be  a formal  parameter  class  for 
specifying  the  control  action  when  exception  conditions  occur  and  a class  for 
procedure  parameters. 

The  first  class  of  data  parameter  acts  as  a constant  within  the  procedure  body 
and  cannot  be  assigned  to  nor  changed  during  the  procedures  execution;  its 
corresponding  actual  parameter  may  be  any  legal  expression  of  the  desired  type  and 
will  be  evaluated  once  at  the  time  of  call.  The  second  class  of  data  parameter 
renames  the  actual  parameter  which  must  be  a variable,  the  address  of  the  actual 
parameter  variable  will  be  determined  by  (or  at)  the  time  of  call  and  unalterable 
during  execution  of  the  procedure,  and  assignment  (or  reference)  to  the  formal 
parameter  name  will  assign  (or  access)  the  variable  which  is  the  actual  parameter. 
These  are  the  only  two  widely  used  parameter  passing  mechanisms  for  data  and  the 
many  alternatives  (at  least  10  have  been  suggested)  add  complexity  and  cost  to  a 
language  without  sufficiently  increasing  the  clarity  or  power.  A language  with 
exception  handling  capability  must  have  a way  to  pass  control  and  related  data 
through  procedure  call  interfaces.  Exception  handling  control  parameters  will  be 
specified  on  the  call  side  only  when  needed.  Actual  procedure  parameters  will  be 
restricted  to  those  of  similar  (explicit  or  implicit)  specification  parts. 


C8.  Specification  of  the  type,  range,  precision,  dimension,  scale  and  format  of 
parameters  will  be  optional  in  the  procedure  declaration.  None  of  them  will 
be  alterable  at  run  time. 

Optional  formal  parameter  specification  permits  the  writing  of  generic 
procedures  which  are  instantiated  at  compile  time  by  the  characteristics  of  their 
actual  parameters.  It  eliminates  the  need  for  compile  time  "type"  parameters.  This 
generic  procedure  capability,  for  example,  allows  the  definition  of  stacks  and  queues 
and  their  associated  operations  on  data  of  any  given  type  without  knowing  the  data 
type  when  the  operations  are  defined 
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C9.  There  will  be  provision  for  variable  numbers  of  arguments,  but  in  such 
cases  all  but  a constant  number  of  them  must  be  of  the  same  type.  Whether  a 
routine  can  have  a variable  number  of  arguments  must  be  determinable  from 
its  description  and  the  number  of  arguments  for  any  call  will  be  determinable 
at  compile  time. 

There  are  many  useful  purposes  for  procedures  with  variable  numbers  of 
arguments.  These  include  intrinsic  functions  such  as  "print,"  generalizations  of 
operations  which  are  both  commutative  and  associative  such  as  "max"  and  "min,"  and 
repetitive  application  of  the  same  binary  operation  such  as  the  Lisp  "list"  operation. 
The  use  of  variable  number  of  argument  operations  need  not  and  will  not  cause 
relaxation  of  any  compile  time  checks,  require  use  of  multiple  entry  procedures  allow 
the  number  of  actual  parameters  to  vary  at  run  time,  nor  require  special  calling 
mechanisms.  If  the  parameters  which  can  vary  are  limited  to  a program  specified 
type  treated  as  any  other  argument  on  the  call  side  and  as  elements  of  an  array  within 
the  procedure  definition,  full  type  checking  can  be  done  at  compile  time  There  will 
be  not  prohibition  on  writing  a special  case  of  a procedure  for  a particular  number  of 
arguments. 
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D.  VARIABLES,  LITERALS  AND  CONSTANTS 

1.  Constant  Value  Identifiers 

2.  Numeric  Literals 

3.  Initial  Values  of  Variables 

4.  Numeric  Range  and  Step  Size 

5.  Variable  Types 

6.  Pointer  Variables 


Dl.  The  user  will  have  the  ability  to  associate  constant  values  of  any  type 
with  identifiers. 

The  use  of  identifiers  to  represent  constant  values  has  often  made  programs 
more  readable,  more  easily  modifiable  and  less  prone  to  error  when  the  value  of  a 
constant  is  changed.  Associating  constant  values  with  an  identifier  is  preferable  to 
assigning  the  value  to  a variable  because  it  is  then  clearly  marked  in  the  program  as  a 
constant,  can  be  automatically  checked  for  unintentional  changes,  and  often  can  have 
a more  efficient  object  representation 


D2.  The  language  will  provide  a syntax  and  a consistent  interpretation  for 
constants  of  built-in  data  types.  Numeric  constants  will  have  the  same  value 
(within  the  specified  precision)  in  both  programs  and  data  (input  or  output). 

Literals  are  needed  for  all  atomic  data  types  and  should  be  provided  as  part  of 
the  language  definition  for  built-in  types.  Regardless  of  the  source  of  the  data  and 
regardless  of  the  object  machine  the  value  of  constants  should  be  the  same.  For 
integers  it  should  be  exact  and  for  reals  it  should  be  the  same  within  the  specified 
precision.  Compiler  writers,  however,  would  disagree.  They  object  to  this 
requirement  on  two  grounds:  that  it  is  too  costly  if  the  host  and  object  machines  are 
different  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  if  they  are  the  same.  In  fact,  all  costs  are  at 
compile  time  and  must  be  insignificant  compared  to  the  life  time  costs  resulting  from 
object  cope  containing  the  wrong  constant  values.  As  for  being  unnecessary,  there 
have  been  all  too  many  cases  of  different  values  from  program  and  data  literals  on 
the  same  machine  because  the  compile  time  and  run  time  conversion  packages  were 
different  and  imprecise. 


D3.  The  language  will  permit  the  user  to  specify  the  initial  values  of 
individual  variables  as  part  of  their  declaration.  Such  variables  will  be 
initialized  at  the  time  of  their  apparent  allocation  (i.e.,  at  entry  to  allocation 
scope).  There  will  be  no  default  initial  values. 
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The  ability  to  initialize  variables  at  the  time  of  their  allocation  will  contribute 
to  program  clarity,  but  a requirement  to  do  so  would  be  an  arbitrary  and  sometimes 
costly  decision  to  the  user.  Default  initial  values  on  the  other  hand,  contribute  to 
neither  program  clarity  nor  correctness  and  can  be  even  more  costly  at  run  time.  It 
is  usually  a programming  error  if  a variable  is  accessed  before  it  is  initialized.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  translator  give  a warning  when  a path  between  the  declaration  and 
use  of  a variable  omits  initialization  Whether  a variable  will  be  assigned  is  in 
general  an  unsolvable  problem,  but  it  is  sometimes  determinable  whether 
assignments  occur  on  potential  paths.  In  the  case  of  arrays,  it  it  possible  at  compile 
time  only  to  determine  that  some  components  (but  not  necessarily  which)  have  been 
initialized.  There  will  be  provision  (at  user  option)  for  run  time  testing  for 
initialization. 


D4.  The  source  language  will  require  its  users  to  specify  individually  the 
range  of  all  numeric  variables  and  the  step  size  for  fixed  point  variables.  The 
range  specifications  will  be  interpreted  as  the  maximal  specifications  will  be 
interpreted  as  the  maximal  range  of  values  which  will  be  assigned  to  a 
variable  and  the  minimal  range  which  must  be  supported  by  the  object  code. 
Range  and  step  size  specifications  will  not  be  interpreted  as  defining  new 
types. 

Range  specifications  are  a special  form  of  assertion  They  aid  in 
understanding  and  determining  the  correctness  of  programs.  They  can  also  be  used 
as  additional  information  by  the  compiler  in  deciding  what  storage  and  allocation  to 
use  (e.g.,  half  words  might  be  more  efficient  for  integers  in  the  range  0 to  1000). 
Range  specifications  also  offer  the  opportunity  for  the  translator  to  insert  range  tests 
automatically  for  run  time  or  debug  time  validation  of  the  program  logic.  With  the 
ranges  of  variables  specified  in  the  program,  it  becomes  possible  to  perform  many 
subscript  bounds  checks  at  compile  time  These  bounds,  checks,  however,  can  be 
only  as  valid  as  the  range  specifications  which  cannot  in  general  be  validated  at 
compile  time.  Range  specifications  on  approximate  valued  variables  (usually  with 
floating  point  implemetation)  also  offer  the  possibility  of  their  implementation  using 
fixed  point  hardware. 


D5.  The  range  of  values  which  can  be  associated  with  a variable,  array,  or 
record  component  will  be  any  built-in  type,  any  defined  type  or  a contiguous 
subsequence  of  any  enumeration  type. 

There  should  not  be  any  arbitrary  restrictions  on  the  structure  of  data.  This 
permits  arrays  to  be  components  of  records  or  arrays  and  permits  records  to  be 
components  of  arrays. 
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D6.  The  language  will  provide  a pointer  mechanism  which  can  be  used  to 
build  data  with  shared  and/or  recursive  substructure.  The  pointer  property 
will  only  affect  the  use  of  variables  (including  array  and  record  components) 
of  some  data  types.  Pointer  variables  will  be  as  safe  in  their  use  as  are  any 
other  variables. 

Assignment  to  a pointer  variable  will  mean  that  the  variable’s  name  is  to  act  as 
an  additional  label  (or  reference)  on  the  datum  being  assigned.  Assignment  to  a 
nonpointer  variable  will  mean  that  the  variable's  name  it  to  label  a copy  of  the  object 
being  assigned.  For  data  without  alterable  component  structure  or  alterable 
component  values,  there  is  no  functional  difference  between  refere  to  multiple 
copies  and  multiple  references  to  a single  copy.  Consequently,  pointer/nonpointer 
will  be  a property  only  of  variables  for  composite  types  and  of  composite  array  and 
record  components  Because  the  pointer/nonpointer  property  applies  to  all  variables 
of  a given  type,  it  will  be  specified  as  part  of  the  type  definition.  The  use  of  pointers 
will  be  kept  safe  by  prohibiting  pointers  to  data  structures  whose  allocation  scope  is 
narrower  than  that  of  the  pointer  variable. 

Such  a restriction  is  easily  enforced  at  corVipile  time  using  hierarchical  scope 
rules  providing  there  is  no  way  to  dynamically  create  new  instances  of  the  data  type. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  dynamically  created  dote  can  be  allocated  with  full  safety  using 
a (user  or  library  defined)  space  pool  which  is  either  local  (i.e.,  own)  or  global  to  the 
type  definition.  If  variables  of  a type  do  not  have  the  pointer  property  then  dynamic 
storage  allocation  would  be  required  for  assignment  unless  their  size  is  constant  and 
known  at  the  time  of  variable  allocation. -■  Thus,  the  nonpointer  property  will  be 
permitted  only  for  types  (a)  whose  data  have  a structure  and  size  which  is  constant  in 
♦he  type  definition  or  (b)  which  manage  the  storage  for  their  data  as  part  of  the  type 
definition.  Because  pointers  are  oftep  less  expensive  at  run  time  than  nonpointers 
and  are  subject  to  fewer  restrictions,'  the  specification  of  the  nonpointer  property 
will  be  explicit  in  programs  (this  is  similar  to  the  Algol-60  issue  concerning  the 
explicit  specification  of  "value"  (i.e.,  nonpointer)  and  "name"  (i.e.  pointer).  The  neeo 
for  pointers  is  obvious  in  building  data  structures  with  shared  or  recursive 
substructures;  such  as,  directed  graphs,  stacks,  queues,  and  list  structures. 
Providing  pointers  as  absolute  address  types,  however,  produces  gaps  in  the  type 
checking  and  scope  mechanisms.  Type  and  access  restricted  pointers  will  provide 
the  power  of  general  pointers  without  their  undesirable  characteristics. 
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E.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 

1.  User  Definitions  Possible 

2.  Consistent  Use  of  Types 

3.  No  Default  Declarations 

4.  Can  Extend  Existing  Operators 

5.  Type  Definitions 

6.  Data  Defining  Mechanisms 

7.  No  Free  Union  or  Subset  Types 

8.  Type  Initialization 


El.  The  user  of  the  language  will  be  able  to  define  new  data  types  and 

operations  within  programs. 

The  number  of  specialized  capabilities  needed  for  a common  language  is  large 
and  diverse.  In  many  cases,  there  is  no  consensus  as  to  the  form  these  capabilities 
should  take  in  a programming  language.  The  operational  requirements  dictating 
specific  specialized  language  capabilities  are  volatile  and  future  needs  cannot  always 
be  foreseen.  No  language  can  make  available  all  the  features  useful  to  the  broad 
spectrum  of  military  applications,  anticipate  future  applications  and  requirements  or 
even  provide  a universally  "best"  capability  in  support  of  a single  application  area. 
A common  language  needs  capability  for  growth.  It  should  contain  all  the  power 
necessary  to  satisfy  all  the  applications  and  the  ability  to  specialize  that  power  to  the 
particular  application  task.  A language  with  defining  facilities  for  data  and 
operations  often  makes  it  possible  to  add  new  application-oriented  structures  and  to 
use  new  programming  techniques  and  mechanisms  through  descriptions  written 
entirely  within  the  language.  Definitions  will  have  the  appearance  and  costs  of 
features  which  are  built  into  the  language  while  actually  being  catalogued  accessible 
application  packages.  The  operation  definition  facility  will  include  the  ability  to 
define  new  infix  operators  (but  see  H2  for  restrictions).  No  programming  language 
can  be  all  things  to  all  people,  but  a language  with  data  and  operation  definition 
facilities  can  be  adapted  to  meet  changing  requirements  in  a variety  of  areas. 

The  ability  to  define  data  and  operations  is  well  within  the  state  of  the  art. 
Operation  definition  facilities  in  the  form  of  subroutines  have  been  available  in  all 
general  purpose  programming  languages  since  at  least  the  time  of  early  FORTRANs. 
Data  definition  facilities  have  been  available  in  a variety  of  programming  languages 
for  almost  10  years  and  reached  their  peak  with  a large  number  of  extensible 
languages(Stephen  A.  Schuman  (Ed.)  Proceedings  of  the  International  Symposium  on 
Extensible  Languages,  SIGPLAN  Notices,  Vol.  6,  No.  12,  December  1 971.  Also,  C. 
Christensen  and  C.J.  Shaw  (Ed),  Proceedings  of  the  Extensible  Language 
Symposium,  SIGPLAN  Notices  4,  August  1969.)  (over  30)  in  1968  and  shortly 
thereafter.  A trend  toward  more  abstract  and  less  machine-oriented  data 
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specification  mechanisms  has  appeared  more  recently  in  PASCAL(Niklaus  Wirth,  "An 
Assessment  of  the  Programming  Language  PASCAL,  "Proceedings  of  the  International 
Conference  on  Reliable  Software  21-23  April  1973,  p 23-30).  Data  type 
definitions,  with  operations  and  data  defined  together,  are  used  in  several  languages 
including  SIMULA-67(Jacob  Palme,  "SIMULA  as  a Tool  for  Extensible  Program 
Products,  "SIGPLAN  Notices,  Vol.  9,  No.  4,  February  1974).  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  currently  much  ferment  as  to  what  is  the  proper  function  and  form  of  data 
type  definitions. 


E2.  The  "use"  of  defined  types  will  be  indistinguishable  from  built-in  types. 

Whether  a type  is  built-in  or  defined  within  the  base  will  not  be  determinable 
from  its  syntactic  and  semantic  properties.  There  will  be  no  ad  hoc  special  cases 
nor  inconsistent  rules  to  interfere  with  and  complicate  learning,  using  and 
implementing  the  language.  If  built-in  features  and  user  defined  data  structures  and 
operations  are  treated  in  the  same  way  throughout  the  language  so  that  the  base 
language,  standard  application  libraries  and  application  programs  are  treated  in  a 
uniform  manner  by  the  user  and  by  the  translator,  then  these  distinctions  will  grow 
dim  to  everyone’s  advantage.  When  the  language  contains  all  the  essential  power, 
when  few  can  tell  the  difference  between  the  base  language  and  library  definitions, 
and  when  the  introduction  of  new  data  types  and  routines  does  not  impact  the 
compiler  and  the  language  standards,  then  there  is  little  incentive  to  proliferate 
languages.  Similarly,  if  typed  definitions  are  processed  entirely  at  compile  time  and 
the  language  allows  full  program  specification  of  the  internal  representation,  there 
need  be  no  penalty  in  run  time  efficiency  for  using  defined  types 


E3  Each  program  component  will  be  def.ned  in  the  base  language,  in  a 
library,  or  in  the  program.  There  will  be  no  default  declarations. 

As  programmers,  we  should  not  expect  the  translator  to  write  our  programs 
for  us  (at  least  in  the  immediate  future)  If  we  somehow  know  that  the  translator’s 
default  convention  is  compatible  with  our  needs  for  the  case  at  hand  we  should  still 
document  the  choice  so  others  can  understand  and  maintain  our  programs.  Neither 
should  we  be  able  to  delay  definitions  (possibly  forget  them)  until  they  cause  trouble 
in  the  operational  system  This  is  a special  case  of  requirement  11. 


E4.  The  user  will  be  able,  within  the  source  language,  to  extend  existing 
operators  to  new  data  types. 
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When  an  operation  is  an  abstraction  of  an  existing  operation  for  a new  type  or 
is  a generalization  of  an  existing  operation,  it  is  inconvenient,  confusing  and 
misleading  to  use  any  but  the  existing  operator  symbol  or  function  named  The 
translator  will  not  assume  that  commutativity  of  bulit-in  operations  is  preserved  by 
extensions,  and  any  assumptions  about  the  associativity  of  built-in  or  extended 
operations  will  be  ignored  by  the  translator  when  explicit  parentheses  are  provided 
in  an  expression. 


E5.  Type  definitions  in  the  source  language  will  permit  definition  of  both  the 
class  of  data  objects  comprising  the  type  and  the  set  of  operations  applicable 
to  that  class.  A defined  type  will  not  automatically  inherit  the  operations  of 
the  data  with  which  it  is  represented. 

Types  define  abstract  data  objects  with  special  properties.  The  data 
objects  are  given  a representation  in  terms  of  existing  data  structures,  but  they  are 
of  little  value  until  operations  are  available  to  take  advantage  of  their  special 
properties.  When  one  obtains  access  to  a type,  he  needs  its  operations  as  well  as 
its  data.  Numeric  data  is  needed  in  many  applications  but  is  of  little  value  to  any 
without  arithmetic  operations.  The  definable  operations  will  include  constructors, 
selectors,  predicates,  and  type  conversions. 


E6.  The  data  objects  comprising  a defined  type  will  be  definable  by 
enumeration  of  their  literal  names,  as  Cartesian  products  of  existing  types 
(i.e.,  as  array  and  record  classes),  by  discriminated  union  (i.e.,  as  the  union  of 
disjoint  types)  and  as  the  power  set  of  an  enumeration  type.  These 
definitions  will  be  processed  entirely  at  compile  time. 

The  above  list  comprises  a currently  known  set  of  useful  definitional 
mechanisms  for  data  types  which  do  not  require  run  time  support,  as  do  garbage 
collection  and  dynamic  storage  allocation.  In  conjunction  with  pointers  (see  D6), 
they  provide  many  of  the  mechanisms  necessary  to  define  recursive  data  structures 
and  efficient  sparse  data  structures. 


E7.  Type  definitions  by  free  union  (i.e.,  union  of  non-disjoint  types)  and 
subsetting  are  not  desired 


Free  union  adds  no  new  power  not  provided  by  discriminated  union,  but  does 
require  giving  up  the  security  of  types  in  return  for  programmer  freedom.  Range  and 
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subset  specifications  on  variables  are  useful  documentation  and  debugging  aids,  but 
will  not  be  construed  as  types.  Subsets  do  not  introduce  new  properties  or 
operations  not  available  to  the  superset  and  often  do  not  form  a closed  system  under 
the  superset  operations.  Unlike  types,  membership  in  subsets  can  be  determined 
only  at  run  time. 


E8.  When  defining  a type,  the  user  will  be  able  to  specify  the  initialization 
and  finalization  procedures  for  the  type  and  the  actions  to  be  taken  at  the  time 
of  allocation  and  deallocation  of  variables  of  that  type. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  do  bookkeeping  or  to  take  other  special  action  when 
variables  of  a given  type  are  allocated  or  deallocated.  The  language  will  not  limit  the 
class  of  definable  types  by  withholding  the  ability  to  define  those  actions. 
Initialization  might  take  place  once  when  the  type  is  allocated  (i.e.,  in  its  allocation 
scope)  and  would  be  used  to  set  up  the  procedures  and  initialize  the  variables  which 
are  local  to  the  type  definition.  These  operations  will  be  definable  in  the 
encapsulation  housing  the  rest  of  the  type  definition. 
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F.  SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 

1.  Separate  Allocation  and  Access  Allowed 

2.  Limiting  Access  Scope 

3.  Compile  Time  Scope  Determination 

4.  Libraries  Available 

5.  Library  Contents 

6.  Libraries  and  Compools  Indistinguishable 

7.  Standard  Library  Definitions 


FI.  The  language  will  allow  the  user  to  distinguish  between  scope  of 
allocation  and  scope  of  access. 

The  scope  of  allocation  or  lifetime  of  a program  structure  is  that  region  of  the 
program  for  which  the  object  representation  of  the  structure  should  be  present. 
The  allocation  scope  defines  the  program  scope  for  which  own  variables  of  the 
structure  must  be  maintained  and  identifies  the  time  for  initialization  of  the  structure. 
The  access  scope  defines  the  regions  of  the  program  in  which  the  allocated  structure 
is  accessible  to  the  program  and  will  never  be  wider  than  the  allocation  scope.  In 
some  cases  the  user  may  desire  that  each  use  of  a defined  program  structure  be 
independent  (i.e.,  the  allocation  and  accessing  scopes  would  be  identical).  In  other 
cases,  the  various  accessing  scopes  might  share  a common  allocation  of  the 
structure. 


F2.  The  ability  to  limit  the  access  to  separately  defined  structures  will  be 
available  both  where  the  structure  Is  defined  and  where  it  is  used.  It  will  be 
possible  to  associate  new  local  names  with  separately  defined  program 
components. 

Limited  access  specified  in  a type  definition  is  necessary  to  guarantee  that 
changes  to  data  representations  and  to  management  routines  which  purportedly  do 
not  affect  the  calling  programs  are  in  fact  safe.  Bv  rigorously  controlling  the  set  of 
operations  applicable  to  a defined  type,  the  type  definition  guarantees  that  no 
external  use  of  the  type  can  accidentally  or  intentionally  use  hidden  nonessential 
properties  of  the  type.  Renaming  separately  defined  programming  components  is 
necessary  to  avoid  naming  conflicts  when  they  are  used. 

Limited  access  on  the  call  side  provides  a high  degree  of  safety  and  eliminates 
nonessential  naming  conflicts  without  limiting  the  degree  of  accessibility  which  can 
be  built  into  programs.  The  alternative  notion,  that  all  declarations  which  are 
external  to  a program  segment  should  have  the  same  scope,  is  inconvenient  and 
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costly  in  creating  large  systems  which  are  composed  from  many  subsystems  because 
it  forces  global  access  scopes  and  the  attendant  naming  conflicts  on  subsystems  not 
using  the  defined  items. 


F3.  The  scope  of  identifiers  will  be  wholly  determined  at  compile  time. 

Identifiers  will  be  declared  at  the  beginning  of  their  scope  and  multiple  use  of 
variable  names  will  not  be  allowed  in  the  same  scope.  Except  as  otherwise 
explicitly  specified  in  programs,  access  scopes  will  be  lexically  embedded  with  the 
most  local  definition  applying  when  the  same  identifier  appears  at  several  levels. 
The  language  will  use  the  above  lexically  embedded  scope  rules  for  declarations  and 
other  definitions  of  identifiers  to  make  them  easy  to  recognize  and  to  avoid  errors 
and  ambiguities  from  multiple  use  of  identifiers  in  a single  scope. 


F4.  A variety  of  application-oriented  data  and  operations  will  be  available  in 
libraries  and  easily  accessible  in  the  language. 

A simple  base  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  a common  language.  Even  though  in 
theory  such  a language  provides  the  necessary  power  and  the  capability  for 
specialization  to  particular  applications,  the  users  of  the  language  cannot  be 
expected  to  develop  and  support  common  libraries  under  individual  projects  There 
will  be  broad  support  for  libraries  common  to  users  of  well  recognized  application 
areas.  Application  libraries  will  be  developed  as  early  as  possible. 


F5.  Program  components  not  defined  within  the  current  program  and  not  in 
the  base  language  will  be  maintained  in  compile  time  accessible  libraries. 
The  libraries  will  be  capable  of  holding  anything  definable  in  the  language  and 
will  not  exclude  routines  whose  bodies  are  written  in  other  source  languages. 


The  usefulness  of  a language  derives  primarily  from  the  existence  and 
accessibility  of  specialized  application-oriented  data  and  operations.  Whether  a 
library  should  contain  source  or  object  code  is  a question  of  implementation 
efficiency  and  should  not  be  specified  in  the  definition  of  the  source  language,  but  the 
source  language  description  will  always  be  available.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  interfaces  cannot  be  validated  at  program  assembly  time  without  some 
equivalent  of  their  source  language  interface  specifications,  that  object  modules  are 
machine-dependent  and,  therefore,  not  portable,  that  source  code  is  often  more 
compact  than  object  code,  and  that  compilers  for  simple  languages  can  sometimes 
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compile  faster  than  a loader  can  load  from  relocatable  object  programs.  Library 
routines  written  on  other  languages  will  not  be  prohibited  provided  the  foreign 
routine  has  object  code  compatible  with  the  calling  mechanisms  used  in  the  Common 
HOL  and  providing  sufficient  header  information  (eg.,  parameter  types,  form  and 
number)  is  given  with  the  routine  in  Common  HOL  form  to  permit  the  required  compile 
time  checks  at  the  interface. 


F6.  Libraries  and  Compools  will  be  indistinguishable.  They  will  be  capable 
of  holding  anything  definable  in  the  language,  and  it  will  be  possible  to 
associate  them  with  any  level  of  programming  activity  from  systems  through 
projects  to  individual  programs.  There  will  be  many  specialized  compools  or 
libraries  any  user  specified  subset  of  which  is  immediately  accessible  from  a 
given  program. 

Compools  have  proven  very  useful  in  organizing  and  controlling  shared  data 
structures  and  shared  routines.  A similar  mechanism  will  be  available  to  manage  and 
control  access  to  related  library  definitions. 


F7.  The  source  language  will  contain  standard  machine  independent 
interfaces  to  machine  dependent  capabilities,  including  peripheral  equipment 
and  special  hardware. 

The  convenience,  ease  of  use  and  savings  in  production  and  maintenance 
costs  resulting  from  using  high  order  languages  come  from  being  able  to  use 
specialized  capabilities  without  building  them  from  scratch.  Thus,  it  is  essential  that 
high  level  capabilities  be  supplied  with  the  language.  The  idea  is  not  to  provide  all 
the  many  special  cases  in  the  language,  but  to  provide  a few  general  case  . hich  will 
cover  the  special  cases. 

There  is  currently  little  agreement  on  standard  operating  system,  I/O,  or  file 
system  interfaces.  This  does  not  preclude  support  of  one  or  more  forms  for  the  near 
term.  For  the  present  the  important  thing  is  that  one  be  chosen  and  made  available 
as  a standard  supported  library  definition  which  the  user  can  use  with  confidence. 
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G CONTROL  STRUCTURES 

1.  Kinds  of  Control  Structures 

2.  The  Go  To 

3.  Conditional  Control 

4.  Iterative  Control 

5.  Routines 

6 Parallel  Processing 

7.  Exception  Handling 

8.  Synchronization  and  Real  Time 


Gl.  The  language  will  provide  structured  control  mechanisms  for  sequential, 
conditional,  iterative,  and  recursive  control.  It  will  also  provide  control 
structures  for  (pseudo)  parallel  processing,  exception  handling  and 
asynchronous  interrupt  handling. 

These  mechanisms,  hopefully,  provide  a spanning  set  of  control  structures. 
The  most  appropriate  operations  in  several  of  these  areas  is  an  open  question.  For 
the  present,  the  choice  will  be  a spanning  set  of  composable  control  primitives  each 
of  which  is  easily  mapped  onto  object  machines  and  which  does  not  impose  run  time 
charges  when  it  is  not  used.  Whether  parallel  processing  is  real  (i.e.,  by 
multiprocessing)  or  is  synthesized  on  a single  sequential  processor,  is  determined  by 
the  object  machine,  but  if  programs  are  written  as  if  there  is  true  parallel  processing 
(and  no  assumption  about  the  relative  speeds  of  the  processors)  then  the  same 
results  will  be  obtained  independent  of  the  object  environment. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  number  of  primitive  control  structures  in  the  language 
be  minimized,  not  by  reducing  the  power  of  the  language,  but  by  selecting  a small  set 
of  composable  primitives  which  can  be  used  to  easily  build  other  desired  control 
mechanisms  within  programs.  This  means  that  the  capabilities  of  control 
mechanisms  must  be  separable  so  that  the  user  need  not  pay  either  program  clarity 
or  implementation  costs  for  undesired  specialized  capabilities  By  these  criteria,  the 
Algol-60  "FOR"  would  be  undesirable  because  it  imposes  the  use  of  a loop  control 
variable,  requires  that  there  be  a single  terminal  condition  and  that  the  condition  be 
tested  before  each  iteration.  Consequently,  "FOR"  cannot  be  composed  to  build 
other  useful  iterative  control  structures  (eg.,  FORTRAN  "DO").  The  ability  to 
compose  control  structures  does  not  imply  an  ability  to  define  new  control  operations 
and  such  an  ability  to  define  new  control  operations,  and  such  an  ability  is  in  conflict 
with  the  limited  parameter  passing  mechanisms  of  C7. 


G2.  The  source  language  will  provide  a "GO  TO"  operation  applicable  to 
program  labels  within  its  most  local  scope  of  definition 
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The  "GO  TO"  is  a machine  level  capability  which  is  still  needed  to  fill  in  any 
gaps  which  might  remain  in  the  choice  of  structured  control  primitives,  to  provide 
compatibility  for  translitterating  programs  written  in  older  languages,  and  because  of 
the  wide  familiarity  of  current  practitioners  with  its  use.  The  language  should  not, 
however,  impose  unnecessary  costs  for  its  presence.  The  "GO  TO"  will  be  limited  to 
explicitly  specified  program  labels  at  the  same  scope  level.  Neither  should  the 
language  provide  specialized  facilities  which  encourage  its  use  in  dangerous  and 
confusing  ways.  Switches,  designational  expressions,  label  variables,  label 
parameters  and  numeric  labels  are  not  desired.  Switches  here  refer  to  the 
unrestricted  switches  which  are  generalizations  of  the  "GO  TO"  and  not  to  case 
statements  which  are  a general  form  for  conditionals(see  G3).  This  requirements 
should  not  be  interpreted  to  conflict  with  the  specialized  form  of  control  transfer 
provided  by  the  exception  handling  control  structure  of  G7. 


G3.  The  conditional  control  structures  will  be  fully  partitioned  and  will  permit 
selection  among  alternative  computations  based  on  the  value  of  a Boolean 
expression,  on  the  subtype  of  a value  from  a discriminated  union,  or  on  a 
computed  choice  among  labeled  alternatives. 

The  conditional  control  operations  will  be  fully  partitioned  (e  g.,  an  "ELSE" 
clause  must  follow  each  "IF  THEN")  so  the  choice  is  clear  and  explicit  in  each  case. 
There  will  be  some  general  form  of  conditional  which  allows  an  arbitrary  computation 
to  determine  the  selected  situation  (e  g.,  Zahn's  device(Donald  E.  Knuth,  "Structured 
Programming  with  go  to  Statements,"  ACM  Computer  Surveys,  Vol.  6,  No.  4, 
December  1974)  provides  a good  solution  to  the  general  problem).  Special 
mechanisms  are  also  needed  for  the  more  common  cases  of  the  Boolean  expression 
(e  g.,  "IF  THEN  ELSE")  and  for  value  or  type  discrimination  (e  g.,  "CASff"  on  one  of  a 
set  of  values  or  subtype  of  a union). 


G4.  The  iterative  control  structure  will  permit  the  termination  condition  to 
appear  anywhere  in  the  loop,  will  require  control  variables  t be  local  to  the 
iterative  control,  will  allow  entry  only  at  the  head  of  the  loop,  and  will  not 
impose  excessive  overhead  in  clarity  or  run  the  execution  costs  for  common 
special  case  termination  conditions  (eg.,  fixed  number  of  iterations  or 
elements  of  an  array  exhausted). 

In  its  most  general  form,  a programmed  loop  is  executed  repetitively  until 
some  computed  predicate  becomes  true.  There  may  be  more  than  one  terminating 
predicate,  and  they  might  appear  anywhere  in  the  loop.  Specialized  control 
structures  (eg.,  "WHILE  DO")  have  been  used  for  the  common  situation  in  which  the 
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termination  conditions  precedes  each  iteration.  The  most  common  case  is 
termination  after  a fixed  number  of  iterations  and  a specialized  control  structure 
should  be  provided  for  that  purpose  (e  g , FORTRAN  "DO"  or  Algol-60  "FOR").  A 
problem  which  arises  in  many  programming  languages  is  that  loop  control  variables 
are  global  to  the  iterative  control  and  thus,  will  have  a value  after  loop  termination, 
but  that  value  is  usually  an  accident  of  the  implementation.  Specifying  the  meaning  of 
control  variables  after  loop  termination  in  the  language  definition  resolves  the 
ambiguity  but  must  be  an  arbitrary  decision  which  will  not  aide  program  clarity  or 
correctness,  and  may  interfere  with  the  generation  of  efficient  object  code.  Loop 
control  variables  are  by  definition  variables  used  to  control  the  repetitive  execution 
of  a programmed  loop  and  as  such  will  be  local  to  the  loop  body,  but  at  loop 
termination  it  will  be  possible  to  pass  their  value  (or  any  other  computed  value)  out  of 
the  loop,  conveniently  and  efficiently. 


G5.  Recursive  as  well  as  nonrecursive  routines  will  be  available  in  the 
source  language.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  define  procedures  within  the  body 
of  a recursive  procedure. 

Recursion  is  desirable  in  many  applications  because  it  contributes  directly  to 
their  elegance  and  clairty  and  simplifies  proof  procedures.  Indirectly,  it  contributes 
to  the  reliability  and  maintainability  of  some  programs.  Recursion  is  required  in 
order  to  avoid  unnecessarily  opaque,  complex  and  confusing  programs  when 
operating  on  recursive  data  structures.  Recursion  has  not  been  widely  used  in  DoD 
software  because  many  programming  languages  do  not  provide  recursion, 
practitioners  are  not  familiar  with  its  use,  and  users  fear  that  its  run  time  costs  are  to 
high.  Of  these,  only  the  run  time  costs  would  justify  its  exclusion  from  the  language. 

A major  run  time  cost  often  attributed  to  recursion  is  the  need  for  the 
presence  of  a set  of  "display"  registers  which  are  used  to  keep  track  of  the 
addresses  of  the  various  levels  of  lexically  imbedded  environments  and  which  must 
be  managed  and  updated  at  run  time  The  display,  however,  is  necessary  only  in 
programs  in  which  routines  access  variables  which  are  global  to  their  own  definition, 
but  local  to  a more  global  recursive  procedure.  This  possibility  can  easily  be 
removed  by  prohibiting  the  definition  of  procedures  within  the  body  of  a recursive 
procedure.  The  utility  of  such  a combination  of  capabilities  is  very  questionable,  and 
this  single  restriction  will  eliminate  all  added  execution  costs  for  nonrecursive 
procedures  in  programs  which  contain  recursive  procedures. 

As  with  any  other  facility  of  the  language,  routines  should  be  implemented  in 
the  most  efficient  manner  consistent  with  their  use  and  the  language  should  be 
designed  so  that  efficient  implementations  are  possible.  In  particular,  the  most 
possible  regardless  of  whether  the  language  or  even  the  program  contains  recursive 
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procedures.  When  any  routine  makes  a procedure  call  as  its  last  operation  before 
exit  (and  this  is  quite  common  for  recursive  routines)  the  implementation  might  use 
the  same  data  area  for  both  routines,  and  do  a jump  to  the  head  of  the  called 
procedure  thereby  saving  much  of  the  overhead  of  a procedure  call  and  eliminating  a 
return.  The  choice  between  recursive  and  nonrecursive  routines  involves 
trade-offs.  Recursive  routines  can  aid  program  clarity  when  operating  on  recursive 
data,  but  can  detract  from  clarity  when  operating  on  iterative  data.  They  can 
increase  execution  time  when  procedure  call  overhead  is  greater  than  loop  overhead 
and  can  decrease  execution  times  when  loop  overhead  is  the  more  expensive. 
Finally,  program  storage  for  recursive  routines  is  often  only  a small  fraction  of  that 
for  a corresponding  iterative  procedure,  but  the  data  storage  requirements  are  often 
much  larger  because  of  the  simultaneous  presence  of  several  activations  of  the  same 
procedure. 


G6.  The  source  language  will  pi  ovide  a parallel  processing  capability.  This 
capability  should  include  the  ability  to  create  and  terminate  (possibly  pseudo) 
parallel  processes  and  for  these  processes  to  gain  exclusive  use  of  resources 
during  specified  portions  of  their  execution. 

A parallel  procesr'ng  capability  is  essential  in  embedded  computer 
applications.  Programs  must  send  data  to,  receive  data  from,  and  control  many 
devices  which  are  operating  in  parallel.  Multiprogramming  (a  form  of  pseudo 
paralell  processing)  is  necessary  so  that  many  programs  within  a system  can  meet 
their  differing  real  time  constraints.  The  parallel  processing  capability  will  minimally 
provide  the  ability  to  define  and  call  parallel  processing  and  the  ability  to  gain 
exclusive  use  of  system  resources  in  the  form  of  data  structures,  devices  and  pseudo 
devices.  This  latter  ability  satisfies  one  of  the  two  needs  for  synchronization  of 
parallel  processes.  The  other  is  required  in  conjunction  with  real  time  constraints 
(seeG8). 

The  parallel  processing  capability  will  be  defined  as  true  parallel  (as  opposed 
to  coroutine)  primitives,  but  with  the  understanding  that  in  most  implementations  the 
object  computer  will  have  fewer  processors  (usually  one)  than  the  number  of  parallel 
paths  specified  in  a program.  Interleaved  execution  in  the  implementation  may  be 
required. 

The  parallel  processing  features  of  the  language  should  be  selected  to 
eliminate  any  unnecessary  overhead  associated  with  their  use.  The  costs  of  parallel 
processes  are  primarily  in  run  time  storage  management.  As  with  recursive  routines 
most  accessing  and  storage  management  problems  can  be  eliminated  by  prohibiting 
complex  interactions  with  other  language  facilities  where  the  combination  has  little  if 
any  utility.  In  particular,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  define  a parallel  routine  within  the 
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body  of  a recursive  routine  and  it  will  not  be  possible  to  define  any  routine  including 
parallel  routines  within  the  body  of  those  parallel  routines  which  can  have  multiple 
simultaneous  activations.  If  the  language  permits  several  simultaneous  activations  of 
a given  parallel  process  then  it  might  require  the  user  to  give  a upper  bound  on  the 
number  which  can  exist  simultaneously.  The  latter  requirement  is  reasonable  for 
parallel  processes  because  it  is  information  known  by  the  programmer  and 
necessary  to  the  maintained  because  parallel  processes  cannot  normally  be  stacked, 
and  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  compilation  of  efficient  programs. 


G7.  The  exception  handing  control  structure  will  permit  the  user  to  cause 
transfer  of  control  and  data  for  any  error  or  exception  situation  which  might 
occur  in  a program. 

It  is  essential  in  many  aplications  that  there  be  no  program  halts  beyond  the 
user’s  control.  The  user  must  be  able  to  specify  the  action  to  be  taken  on  any 
exception  situation  which  might  occur  within  his  program.  The  exception  handling 
mechanism  will  be  parameterized  so  data  can  be  passed  to  the  recovery  point. 
Exception  situations  might  include  arithmetic  overflow,  exhaustion  of  available  space, 
hardware  errors,  any  user  defined  exceptions  and  any  run  time  detected 
programming  error.  * 

The  user  will  be  able  to  write  Drograms  which  can  get  out  of  an  arbitrary  nest 
of  control  and  intercept  it  at  any  embedding  level  desired.  The  exception  handling 
mechanism  will  permit  the  user  to  specify  the  action  to  be  taken  upon  the  occurrence 
of  a designated  exception  within  any  given  access  scope  of  the  program.  The 
transfers  of  control  will,  at  the  users  option,  be  either  forward  in  the  program  (but 
never  to  a narrower  scope  of  access  or  out  of  a procedure)  or  out  of  the  current 
procedure  through  its  dynamic  (i.e.,  calling  structure.  The  latter  form  requires  an 
exception  handling  formal  parameter  class  (see  C 7). 


G8.  There  will  be  source  language  features  which  permit  delay  on  any 
control  path  until  some  specified  time  or  situation  has  occurred,  which  permit 
specification  of  the  relative  priorities  among  parallel  control  paths,  which 
give  access  to  real  time  clocks,  which  permit  asynchronous  hardware 
interrupts  to  be  treated  as  any  other  exception  situation 

When  parallel  or  pseudo  parallel  paths  appear  in  a program  it  must  be 
possible  to  specify  their  relative  priorities  and  to  synchronize  their  executions. 
Synchronization  can  be  done  either  through  exclusive  access  to  data  (see  G6)  or 
through  delays  terminated  by  designated  situations  occurring  within  the  program. 
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These  situations  should  include  the  elapse  of  program  specified  time  intervals, 
occurrence  of  hardware  interrupts  and  those  designated  in  the  program.  There  will 
be  no  implicit  evaluation  of  program  determined  situations.  Time  delays  will  be 
program  specifiable  for  both  real  and  simulated  times. 
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H.  SYNTAX  AND  COMMENT  CONVENTIONS 

1.  General  Characteristics 

2.  No  Syntax  Extensions 

3.  Source  Character  Set 

4.  Identifiers  and  Literals 

5.  Lexical  Units  and  Lines 

6.  Key  Words 

7.  Comment  Conventions 

8.  Unmatched  Parentheses 

9.  Uniform  Referent  Notation 

10.  Consistency  of  Meaning 


HI.  The  source  language  will  be  free  format  with  an  explicit  statement 
delimiter,  will  allow  the  use  of  mnemonically  significant  identifiers,  will  be 
based  on  conventional  forms,  will  have  a simple  uniform  and  easily  parsed 
grammar,  will  not  provide  unique  notations  for  special  cases,  will  not  permit 
abbreviation  of  identifiers  or  key  words,  and  will  be  syntactically 
unambiguous. 

Clarity  and  readability  of  programs  will  be  the  primary  criteria  for  selecting  a 
syntax.  Each  of  the  above  points  can  contribute  to  program  clarity.  The  use  of  free 
format,  mnemonic  identifiers  and  conventional  forms  allows  the  programmer  to  use 
notations  which  have  their  familiar  meanings  to  put  down  his  ideas  and  intentions  in 
the  ordei  and  form  that  humans  think  about  them,  and  to  transfer  skills  he  already 
has  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  at  hand  A simple  uniform  language  reduces  the 
number  of  cases  which  must  be  dealt  with  by  anyone  using  the  language.  If 
programs  are  difficult  for  the  translator  to  parse  they  will  be  difficult  for  people. 
Similar  things  should  use  the  same  notations  with  the  special  case  processing 
reserved  for  the  translator  and  object  machine.  The  purpose  of  mnemonic 
identifiers  and  key  words  is  to  be  informative  and  increase  the  distance  between 
lexical  units  of  programs.  This  does  not  prevent  the  use  of  short  identifiers  and 
short  key  words. 


H2.  The  user  will  not  be  able  to  modify  the  source  language  syntax. 
Specifically,  he  will  not  be  able  to  modify  operator  hierarchies,  introduce  new 
precedence  rules,  define  new  key  word  forms  or  define  new  infix  operator 
precedences. 


If  the  user  can  change  the  syntax  of  the  language,  then  he  can  change  the 
basic  character  and  understanding  of  the  language.  The  distinction  between 
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semantic  extensions  and  syntactic  extensions  is  similar  to  that  between  being  able  to 
coin  new  words  in  English  or  being  able  to  move  to  another  natural  language. 
Coining  words  requires  learning  those  new  meanings  before  they  can  be  used,  but  at 
the  same  time  increases  the  power  the  language  for  some  application  areas. 
Changing  the  grammar,  (e.g.,  Franglais,  the  use  of  French  grammar  with  interspersed 
English  words)  however,  undermines  the  basic  understanding  of  the  language  itse'f, 
changes  the  mode  of  expression,  and  removes  the  commonalities  which  obtain 
between  various  specializations  of  the  language.  Growth  of  a language  through 
definition  of  new  data  and  operations  and  the  introduction  of  new  words  and  symbols 
to  identify  them  is  desirable,  but  there  should  be  no  provision  for  changing  the 
grammatical  rules  of  the  language.  This  requirement  does  not  conflict  with  E4  and 
does  not  preclude  associating  new  meanings  with  existing  infix  operators. 


H3.  The  syntax  of  source  language  programs  will  be  composable  from  a 
character  set  suitable  for  publication  purposes,  but  no  feature  of  the  language 
will  be  inaccessible  using  the  64  character  ASCII  subset. 

A common  language  should  use  notations  and  a character  set  convenient  for 
communicating  algorithms,  programs,  and  programming  techniques  among  its  users. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  language  should  not  require  special  equipment  (e.g.,  card 
readers  and  printers)  for  its  use.  The  use  of  the  64  character  ASCII  subset  will 
make  the  language  compatible  with  the  federal  information  processing  standard  64 
character  set,  FIPS-1,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  US. A.  Standard  code  for 
Information  Interchange  (USASCII).  The  language  definition  will  specify  the 
translation  from  the  publication  language  into  the  restricted  character  set. 


H4.  The  language  definition  will  provide  the  formation  rules  for  identifiers 
and  literals.  These  will  include  literals  for  numbers  and  character  strings  and 
a break  character  for  use  internal  to  identifiers  and  literals. 

Lexical  units  of  the  language  should  be  defined  in  a simple  uniform  and  easily 
understood  manner.  Some  possible  break  characters  are  the  space(W  Dijkstra, 
coding  examples  in  Chapter  I,  "Notes  in  Structured  Programming,"  in  Structured 
Programming  by  O.-J.  Dahl,  E.  W Dijkstra  and  C.A.R.  Moore,  Academic  Press, 
1972.  K Thomas  A.  Standish,  "A  Structured  Program  to  Play  Tic-Tac-Toe,”  notes 
for  Information  and  Computer  Science  3 course  at  Univ.  of  Califorma-Irvme, 
October  1 974)  (i.e.,  any  number  of  spaces  or  end-of-line),  the  underline  and  the  tilde. 
The  space  cannot  be  used  if  identifiers  and  user  defined  infix  operators  are  lexically 
indistinguishable,  but  in  such  a case  the  formal  grammar  for  the  language  would  be 
ambiguous  (see  HI).  A literal  break  character  contributes  to  the  readability  of 
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programs  and  makes  the  entry  of  long  literals  less  error  prone.  With  a space  as  a 
break  character  one  can  enter  multipart  (i.e , more  than  one  lexical  unit)  identifiers 
such  as  "REAL  TIME  CLOCK"  or  long  literals,  such  as,  "3.14159  26535  89793."  Use 
of  a break  can  also  be  used  to  guarantee  that  missing  quote  brackets  on  character 
literals  do  not  cause  errors  which  propagate  beyond  the  net  end-of-line  the 
language  should  require  separate  quoting  of  each  line  of  a long  literal:  "This  is  a long" 
"literal  string". 


H5.  There  will  be  no  continuation  of  lexical  units  across  lines,  but  there  will 
be  a way  to  include  object  characters  such  as  end-of-line  in  literal  strings. 

Many  elementary  input  errors  arise  at  the  end  of  lines.  Programs  are  input 
on  line  oriented  media  but  the  concept  of  end-of-line  is  foreign  to  free  format  text. 
Most  of  the  error  prone  aspects  of  end-of-line  can  be  eliminated  by  not  allowing 
lexical  units  to  continue  over  lines.  The  sometimes  undesirable  effects  of  this 
restriction  can  be  avoided  by  permitting  identifiers  and  literals  to  be  composed  from 
more  than  one  lexical  unit  (see  H4)  and  by  evaluating  constant  expressions  at  compile 
time  (see  C4). 


H6.  Key  words  will  be  reserved,  will  be  very  few  in  number,  will  be 

informative,  and  will  not  be  usable  in  contexts  where  an  identifier  can  be  used. 

By  key  words  of  the  language  are  meant  those  symbols  and  strings  which 
have  special  meaning  in  the  syntax  of  programs.  They  introduce  special  syntactic 
forms  such  as  are  used  for  control  structures  and  declarations  or  the  are  used  as  infix 
operators,  or  as  some  form  of  parenthesis.  Key  words  will  be  reserved,  that  is 
unusable  as  identifiers,  to  avoid  confusion  and  ambiguity.  Key  words  will  be  few  in 
number  because  each  new  key  word  introduces  another  case  in  the  parsing  rules  and 
thereby  adds  to  complexity  in  understanding  the  language,  and  because  large 
numbers  of  key  words  inconvenience  and  complicate  the  programmer's  task  of 
choosing  informative  identifiers.  Key  words  should  be  concise,  but  being 
information  is  more  important  than  being  short.  A major  exception  is  the  key  word 
introducing  a comment;  it  is  the  comment  and  not  its  key  word  which  should  do  the 
informing.  Finally,  there  will  be  no  place  in  a source  language  program  in  which  a 
key  word  can  be  used  in  place  of  an  identifier.  That  is,  functional  form  operations 
and  special  data  items  built  into  the  language  or  accessible  as  a standard  extension 
will  not  be  treated  as  key  words  but  will  be  treated  as  any  other  identifier. 
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H7.  The  source  language  will  have  a single  uniform  comment  convention. 
Comments  will  be  easily  distinguishable  from  code,  will  be  introduced  by  a 
single  (or  possibly  two)  language  defined  characters,  will  permit  any 
combination  of  characters  to  appear,  will  be  able  to  appear  anywhere 
reasonable  in  programs,  will  automatically  terminate  at  end-of-line  if  not 
otherwise  terminated,  and  will  not  prohibit  automatic  reformatting  of 
programs. 

These  are  all  obvious  points  which  will  encourage  the  use  of  comments  in 
programs  and  avoid  their  error  prone  features  in  some  existing  languages. 
Comments  anywhere  reasonable  in  a program  will  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  they  can 
appear  internal  to  a lexical  unit,  such  as,  an  identifier,  key  word,  or  between  the 
opening  and  closing  brackets  of  a character  string.  One  comment  convention  which 
nearly  meets  these  criteria  is  to  have  a special  quote  character  which  begins 
comments  and  with  either  the  quote  or  an  end-of-line  ending  each  comment.  This 
allows  both  embedded  and  line-oriented  comments. 


H8.  The  language  will  not  permit  unmatched  parentheses  of  any  kind. 

Some  programming  languages  permit  closing  parentheses  to  be  omitted.  If, 
for  example,  a program  contained  more  "BEGINs"  than  "ENDs"  the  translator  might 
insert  enough  "ENDs"  at  the  end  of  the  program  to  make  up  the  difference.  This 
makes  programs  easier  to  write  because  it  sometimes  saves  writing  several  "ENDs" 
at  the  end  of  programs  and  because  it  eliminates  all  syntax  errors  for  missing  "ENDs." 
Failure  to  require  proper  parentheses  matching  makes  it  more  difficult  to  write 
correct  programs.  Good  programming  practice  requires  that  matching  parentheses 
be  included  in  programs  whether  or  not  they  are  required  by  the  language. 
Unfortunately,  if  they  are  not  required  by  the  language  then  there  can  be  no  syntax 
check  to  discover  where  errors  were  made.  The  language  will  require  full 
parentheses  matching.  This  does  not  preclude  syntactic  features  such  as  "case  x of 
si,  s2...sn  end  case"  in  which  "end"  is  paired  with  a key  word  other  than  "begin."  Nor 
does  it  alone  prohibit  open  forms  such  as  "if-then-else-." 


H9.  There  will  be  a uniform  referent  notation. 

The  distinction  between  function  calls  and  data  reference  is  one  of 
representation,  not  of  use.  Thus,  there  will  be  no  language  imposed  syntactic 
distinction  between  function  calls  and  data  selection  If,  for  example,  a computed 
function  is  replaced  by  a lookup  table  there  should  be  no  need  to  change  the  calling 
program.  This  does  not  preclude  the  inclusion  of  more  than  one  referent  notation. 
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H10  No  language  defined  symbols  appearing  in  the  same  context  will  have 
essentially  different  meanings. 

This  contributes  to  the  clarity  and  uniformity  of  programs,  protects  against 
psychological  ambiguity  and  avoids  some  error  prone  features  of  extant  languages. 
In  particular,  this  would  exclude  the  use  of  = to  imply  both  assignment  and  equality, 
would  exclude  conventions  implying  that  parenthesized  parameters  have  special 
semantics  (as  with  PL/1  subroutines),  and  would  exclude  the  use  of  an  assignment 
operator  for  other  than  assignment  (e  g.,  left  hand  side  function  calls).  It  would  not, 
however,  require  different  operator  symbols  for  integer,  real  or  even  matrix 
arithmetic  since  these  are  in  fact  special  cases  of  the  same  abstract  operations  and 
would  allow  the  use  of  generic  functions  applicable  to  several  data  types. 
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1.  DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL  COMPILATION  AND  LANGUAGE  RESTRICTIONS 

1.  No  Defaults  in  Program  Logic 

2.  Object  Representation  Specifications  Optional 

3.  Compile  Time  Variables 

4.  Conditional  Compilation 

5.  Simple  Base  Language 

6.  Translator  Restrictions 

7.  Object  Machine  Restrictions 


II.  There  will  be  no  defaults  in  programs  which  affect  the  program  logic. 
That  is,  decisions  which  affect  program  logic  will  be  made  either  irrevocably 
when  the  language  is  defined  or  explicitly  in  each  program. 

The  only  alternative  is  implementation  dependent  defaults  with  the  translator 
determining  the  meaning  of  programs.  What  a program  does,  should  be 
determinable  from  the  program  and  the  defining  documentation  for  the  programming 
language.  This  does  not  require  that  binding  of  all  program  properties  be  local  to 
each  use.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  would,  for  example,  allow  automatic  definition  of 
assignment  for  all  variables  or  global  specification  of  precision.  What  it  does 
require  is  that  each  decision  be  explicit:  in  the  language  definition,  global  to  some 
scope,  or  local  to  each  use.  Omission  of  any  selection  which  affects  the  program 
logic  will  be  treated  as  an  error  by  the  translator. 


12.  Defaults  will  be  provided  for  special  capabilities  affecting  only  object 
representation  and  other  properties  which  the  programmer  does  not  know  or 
care  about.  Such  defaults  will  always  mean  that  the  ptogrammer  does  not 
care  which  choice  is  made.  The  programmer  will  be  able  to  override  these 
defaults  when  necessary. 

The  language  should  be  oriented  to  provide  a high  degree  of  management 
control  and  visibility  to  programs  and  toward  self-documenting  programs  with  the 
programmer  required  to  make  his  decisions  explicit.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
programmer  should  not  be  forced  to  overspecify  his  programs  and  thereby  cloud 
their  logic,  unnecessarily  eliminate  opportunities  for  optimization,  and  misrepresent 
arbitrary  choices  as  essential  to  the  program  logic  Defaults  will  be  allowed,  in  fact, 
encouraged  in  don’t  care  situations.  Such  defaults  will  include  data  representations 
(see  J4),  open  vs.  closed  subroutine  calls  (see  J 5),  and  reentrant  vs.  nonreentrant 
code  generation. 
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13.  The  user  will  be  able  to  associate  compile  time  variables  with  programs. 
These  will  include  variables  which  specify  the  object  computer  model  and 
other  aspects  of  the  object  machine  configuration. 

When  a language  has  different  host  and  object  machines  and  when  its 
compilers  can  produce  code  for  several  configurations  of  a given  machine,  the 
programmer  should  be  able  to  specify  the  intended  object  machine  configuration. 
The  user  should  have  control  over  the  compile  time  variables  used  in  his  program. 
Typically  they  would  be  associated  with  the  object  computer  model,  the  memory 
size,  special  hardware  options,  the  operating  system  if  present,  peripheral 
equipment  or  other  aspects  of  the  object  machine  configuration.  Compile  time 
variables  will  be  set  outside  the  program,  but  available  for  interrogation  within  the 
program  (see  14  and  C4). 


14.  The  source  language  will  permit  the  use  of  conditional  statements  (e.g., 
case  statements)  dependent  on  the  object  environment  and  other  compile  time 
variables.  In  such  cases  the  conditional  will  be  evaluated  at  compile  time  and 
only  the  selected  path  will  be  compiled. 

An  environmental  inquiry  capability  permits  the  writing  of  common  programs 
and  procedures  which  are  specialized  at  compile  time  by  the  translator  as  a function 
of  the  intended  object  machine  configuration  or  of  other  compile  time  variables  (see 
13).  This  requirement  is  a special  case  of  evaluation  of  constant  expressions  at 
compile  time  (see  C4).  It  provides  a general  purpose  capability  for  conditional 
compilation. 


15.  The  source  language  will  contain  a simple  clearly  identifiable  base  or 
kernel  which  houses  all  the  power  of  the  language.  To  the  extent  possible, 
the  base  will  be  minimal  with  each  feature  providing  a single  unique  capablity 
not  otherwise  duplicated  in  the  base.  The  choice  of  the  base  will  not  detract 
from  the  efficiency,  safety,  or  understandability  of  the  language. 

The  capabilities  available  in  any  language  can  be  partitioned  into  two  groups, 
those  which  are  definable  within  the  base  and  those  which  provide  an  essential 
primitive  capability  of  the  language.  The  smaller  and  simpler  the  base  the  easier  the 
language  will  be  to  learn  and  use.  A clearly  delineated  base  with  features  not  in  the 
base  defined  in  terms  of  the  base,  will  improve  the  ease  and  efficiency  of  learning, 
implementing  and  maintaining  the  language.  Only  the  base  need  be  implemented  to 
make  the  full  source  language  capability  available. 
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Base  features  will  provide  relatively  low  level  general  purpose  capabilities 
not  yet  specialized  for  particular  applications.  There  will  be  no  prohibition  on  a 
translator  incorporating  speciaized  optimizations  for  particular  extensions.  Any 
extension  provided  by  a translator  will,  however,  be  definable  within  the  base 
language  using  the  built-in  definition  facilities.  Thus,  programs  using  the  extension 
will  be  translatable  by  any  compiler  for  the  language  but  not  necessarily  with  the 
same  object  efficiency. 


16  Language  restrictions  which  are  dependent  only  on  the  translator  and  not 
on  the  object  machine  will  be  specified  explicitly  in  the  language  definition. 

Limits  on  the  number  of  array  dimensions,  the  length  of  identifiers,  the  number 
of  nested  parentheses  levels  in  expressions,  or  the  number  of  identifiers  in  programs 
are  determined  by  the  translator  and  not  by  the  object  machine.  Ideally,  the  limits 
should  be  set  so  high  that  no  program  (save  the  most  abrasive)  encounters  the  limits. 
In  each  case,  however:  (a)  some  limit  must  be  set,  (b)  whatever  the  limit,  it  will  impose 
on  some  and  therefore  must  be  known  by  the  users  of  the  translator,  (c)  letting  each 
translator  set  its  own  limits  means  that  programs  will  not  be  portable,  (d)  setting  the 
limits  very  high  requires  that  the  translator  be  hosted  only  on  large  machines  and  (e) 
quite  low  limits  do  not  impose  significantly  on  either  the  power  of  the  language  or  the 
readability  of  programs.  Thus,  the  limits  should  be  set  as  part  of  the  language 
definition.  They  should  be  small  enough  that  they  do  not  dominate  the  compiler  and 
large  enough  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  the  language  If  they 
were  set  at  say  the  99  percent  level  based  on  statistics  from  existing  DoO  computer 
programs  the  limits  might  be  a few  hundred  for  numbers  of  identifiers  and  less  than 
ten  in  the  other  cases  mentioned  above. 

I " I anguage  restrictions  which  are  inherently  dependent  only  on  the  object 
environment  will  not  be  ouilt  into  the  language  definition  or  any  translator. 

Limits  on  the  amount  of  run  time  storage,  access  to  specialized  peripheral 
equipments,  use  cf  special  hardware  capabilities  and  access  to  real  time  clocks  are 
dependent  on  the  object  machine  and  configuration  The  translator  will  report  when 
a program  exceeds  the  resources  or  capabilities  of  the  intended  object  machine  but 
will  not  build  in  arbitrary  limits  of  its  own. 
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J.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESENTATIONS  AND  MACHINE  DEPENDENCIES 

1.  Efficient  Object  Code 

2.  Optimizations  Do  Not  Change  Program  Effect 

3.  Machine  Language  Insertions 

4.  Object  Representation  Specifications 

5.  Open  and  Closed  Routine  Calls 


Jl.  The  language  and  its  translators  will  not  impose  run  time  costs  for 
unneeded  or  unused  generality.  They  will  be  capafcle  of  producing  efficient 
code  for  all  programs. 

The  base  language  and  library  definitions  might  contain  features  and 
capabilities  which  are  not  needed  by  everyone,  or  at  least,  not  be  everyone  all  the 
time.  The  language  should  not  force  programs  to  require  greater  generality  than 
they  need.  When  a program  does  not  use  a feature  or  capability  it  should  pay  no  run 
time  cost  for  the  feature  being  in  the  language  or  library.  When  the  full  generality  of 
a feature  is  not  used,  only  the  necessary  (reduced)  cost  should  be  paid  Where 
possible,  language  features  (such  as,  automatic  and  dynamic  array  allocation,  process 
scheduling,  file  management  and  I/O  buffering)  which  require  run  time  support 
packages  should  be  provided  as  standard  library  definitions  and  not  as  part  of  the 
base  language  . The  user  will  not  have  to  pay  time  and  space  for  support  packages 
he  does  not  use.  Neither  will  there  be  automatic  movement  of  programs  or  data 
between  main  store  and  backing  shore  which  is  not  under  program  control  (unless 
the  object  machine  has  virtual  memory  with  underlying  management  beyond  the 
control  of  all  its  users).  Language  features  will  result  in  special  efficient  object 
codes  when  their  full  generality  is  not  used.  A large  number  of  special  cases  should 
compile  efficiently.  For  example,  a program  doing  numerical  calculations  on 
unsubscripted  real  variables  should  produce  code  no  worse  than  FORTRAN. 
Parameter  passing  for  single  argument  routines  might  be  implemented  much  less 
expensively  than  multiple  argument  routines. 

One  way  to  reduce  costs  for  unneeded  capabilities  is  to  have  a base  language 
whose  data  structures  and  operations  provide  a single  capability  which  is 
composable  and  has  a straight-forward  implementation  in  the  object  code  of 
conventional  architecture  machines  If  the  base  language  components  are  easily 
composable  they  can  be  used  to  construct  the  specialized  structures  needed  by 
specific  applications,  if  they  are  simple  and  provide  a single  capability  they  will  not 
force  the  use  of  unneeded  capabilities  in  order  to  obtain  needed  capabilities,  and  if 
they  are  compatible  with  the  features  normally  found  in  sequential  uniprocessor 
digital  computers  with  random  access  memory  they  will  have  near  minimum  or  at 
least  low  cost  implementation  on  many  object  machines. 
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J2.  Any  optimizations  performed  by  the  translator  will  not  change  the  effect 
of  the  program. 

More  simply,  the  translator  cannot  give  up  program  reliability  and 
correctness,  regardless  of  the  excuse  Note  that  for  most  programming  languages 
there  are  few  known  safe  optimizations  and  many  unsafe  ones.  The  number  of 
applicable  safe  optimizations  can  be  increased  by  making  more  information  available 
to  the  compiler  and  by  choosing  language  constructs  which  allow  safe  optimizations. 
This  requirement  allows  optimization  by  code  motion  providing  that  motion  does  not 
change  the  effect  of  the  program. 


J3.  The  source  language  will  provide  encapsulated  access  to  machine 

dependent  hardware  facilities  including  machine  language  code  insertions. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  enthusiastic  about  machine  language  insertions.  They 
defeat  the  purpose  of  machine  independence  constrain  the  implementation 
techniques  complicate  the  diagnostics,  impair  the  safety  of  type  checking,  and  detract 
from  the  reliability,  readability,  and  modifiability  of  programs.  The  use  of  machine 
language  insertions  is  particularly  dangerous  in  multiprogramming  applications 
because  they  impair  the  ability  to  exclude,  "a  priori,"  a large  class  of  time-dependent 
bugs.  Rigid  enforcement  of  scope  rules  by  the  compiler  in  real  time  applications  is  a 
powerful  tool  to  ensure  that  one  sequential  process  will  not  interfere  with  others  in 
an  uncontrolled  fashion.  Similarly,  when  several  independent  programs  are 
executed  in  an  interleaved  fashion,  the  correct  execution  of  each  may  depend  on  the 
others  not  having  improperly  used  machine  language  insertions 

Unfortunately  machine  language  insertions  are  necessary  for  interfacing 
special  purpose  devices,  for  accessing  special  purpose  hardware  capabilities,  and 
for  certain  code  optimizations  on  time  critical  paths.  Here  we  have  an  example  of 
Dijkstra’s  dilemma  in  which  the  mismatch  between  high  level  language  programming 
and  the  underlying  hardware  is  unacceptable  and  there  is  no  feasible  way  to  reject 
the  hardware.  The  only  remaining  alternative  is  to  "continue  bit  pushing  in  the  old 
way,  with  all  the  known  ill  effects  " Those  ill  effects  can,  however,  be  constrained  to 
the  smallest  possible  perimeter  in  practice  if  not  in  theory.  The  ability  to  enter 
machine  language  should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  exclude  otherwise  needed 
facilities  from  the  HOL;  the  abstract  description  of  programs  in  the  HOL  should  not 
require  the  use  of  machine  language  insertions.  The  semantics  of  machine  language 
insertions  will  be  determinable  from  the  HOL  definition  and  the  object  machine 
description  alone  and  not  dependent  on  the  translator  characteristics  Machine 
language  insertions  will  be  encapsulated  so  they  can  be  easily  recognized  and  so  that 
it  is  clear  which  variables  and  prograr  identifiers  are  accessed  within  the  insertion. 
The  machine  language  insertions  will  be  permitted  only  within  the  body  of  compile 


time  conditional  statements  (see  14)  which  depend  on  the  object  machine 
configuration  (see  13).  They  will  not  be  allowed  interspersed  with  executable 
statements  of  the  source  language. 


J4.  It  will  be  possible  within  the  source  language  to  specify  the  object 
presentation  of  composite  data  structures.  These  descriptions  will  be 
optional  and  encapsulated  and  will  be  distinct  from  the  logical  description. 
The  user  will  be  able  to  specify  the  time/space  trade-off  to  the  translator.  If 
not  specified,  the  object  representation  will  be  optimal  as  determined  by  the 
translator. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  give  detailed  specifications  of  the  object  data 
representations  to  obtain  maximum  density  for  large  data  files  to  meet  format 
requirements  imposed  by  the  hardware  of  peripheral  equipment,  to  allow  special 
optimizations  on  time  critical  paths,  or  to  ensure  compatibility  when  transferring  data 
between  machines. 

It  will  be  possible  to  specify  the  order  of  the  fields,  the  width  of  fields,  the 
presence  of  don't  care  fields,  and  the  position  of  word  boundaries.  It  will  be 
possible  to  associate  source  language  identifiers  (data  or  program)  with  special 
machine  addresses.  The  use  of  machine  dependent  characteristics  of  the  object 
representation  will  be  restricted  as  with  machine  dependent  code  (see  J3).  When 
multiple  fields  per  word  are  specified  the  compiler  may  have  to  generate  some  form 
of  shift  and  mask  operations  for  source  program  references  and  assignments  to  those 
variables  (i.e.,  fields).  As  with  machine-language  insertions,  object  data 
specifications  should  be  used  sparingly  and  the  language  features  for  their  use  must 
be  Spartan,  nor  grandiose. 

If  the  object  representation  ol  a composite  data  object  is  not  specified  in  the 
source  program,  there  will  be  no  specific  default  guaranteed  by  the  translator.  The 
translator  might,  for  example,  attempt  to  minimize  access  time  and/or  memory  space 
in  determining  the  object  representation  It  might,  depending  on  the  object  machine 
characteristics,  assign  variables  and  fields  of  records  to  full  words,  but  assign  array 
elements  to  the  smallest  of  bits,  bytes,  half  words,  words  or  exact  multiple  words 
permitted  by  the  logical  description. 


J5.  The  programmer  will  be  able  to  specify  whether  calls  on  a routine  are  to 
have  an  open  or  closed  implementation  An  open  and  a closed  routine  of  the 
same  description  will  have  identical  semantics 
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The  use  of  inline  open  procedures  can  reduce  the  run  time  execution  costs 
significantly  in  some  cases.  There  are  the  obvious  advantages  in  eliminating  the 
parameter  passing,  in  avoiding  the  saving  of  return  marks,  and  in  not  having  to  pass 
arguments  to  and  from  the  routine.  A less  obvious,  but  often  more  important 
advantage  in  saving  run  time  costs  is  the  ability  to  execute  constant  portions  of 
routines  at  compile  time  and,  thereby,  eliminate  time  and  space  for  those  portions  of 
the  procedure  body  at  run  time.  Open  routine  capability  is  especially  important  for 
machine  language  insertions. 

The  distinction  between  open  and  closed  implementation  of  a routine  is  an 
efficiency  consideration  and  should  not  affect  the  function  of  the  routine.  Thus,  an 
open  routine  will  differ  from  a syntax  macro  in  that  (a)  its  global  environment  is  that  of 
its  definition  and  not  that  of  its  call  and  (b)  multiple  occurrences  of  a formal  value  (i.e., 
read  only)  parameter  in  the  body  have  the  same  value.  If  a routine  is  not  specified 
as  either  open  or  closed  the  choice  will  be  optimal  as  determined  by  the  translator. 
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K.  PROGRAM  ENVIRONMENT 

1.  Operating  System  Not  Required 

2.  Program  Assembly 

3.  Software  Development  Tools 

4.  Translator  Options 

5.  Assertions  and  Other  Optional  Specifications 


Kl.  The  language  will  not  require  that  the  object  machine  have  an  operating 
system.  When  the  object  machine  does  have  an  operating  system  or 
executive  program,  the  hardware/operating  system  combination  will  be 
interpreted  as  defining  an  abstract  machine  which  acts  as  the  object  machine 
for  the  translator. 

A language  definition  cannot  dictate  the  architecture  of  existing  object 
machines  whether  defined  entirely  in  hardware  or  in  a hardware/software 
combination.  It  can  provide  a source  language  representation  of  all  the  needed 
capabilities  and  attempt  to  choose  these  so  they  have  an  obvious  and  efficient 
translation  in  the  object  machines. 


K2.  The  language  will  support  the  integration  of  separately  written  modules 

into  an  operational  program. 

Separately  written  modules  in  the  form  of  routines  and  type  definitions  are 
necessary  for  the  management  of  large  software  efforts  and  for  effective  use  of 
libraries.  The  user  will  be  able  to  cause  anything  in  any  accessible  library  to  be 
inserted  into  his  program.  This  is  a requirement  for  separate  definition  but  not 
necessarily  for  separate  compilation.  The  decision  as  to  whether  separately 
defined  program  modules  are  to  be  maintained  in  source  or  object  language  *orm  is  a 
question  of  implementation  efficiency,  will  be  a local  management  option  and  will  not 
be  imposed  by  the  language  definition.  The  trade-offs  involved  are  complicated  by 
other  requirements  for  type  checking  of  parameters  (see  C6),  for  open  subroutines 
(see  J 5),  for  efficient  object  representations  (see  J 1 ),  and  for  constant  expression 
evaluation  at  compile  time  (see  C4).  In  general,  separate  compilation  increases  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  the  interface  validations  needed  for  program  safety  and 
reliability  and  detracts  from  object  program  efficiency  by  removing  many  of  the 
optimizations  otherwise  possible  at  the  interfaces,  but  at  the  same  time  it  reduces  the 
cost  and  complexity  of  compilation. 
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K3.  A family  of  programming  tools  and  aids  in  the  form  of  support  packages 
including  linkers,  loaders  and  debugging  systems  will  be  made  available  with 
the  language  and  its  translators.  There  will  be  a consistent  easily  used  user 
interface  for  these  tools. 

The  time  has  passed  in  which  a programming  language  can  be  considered  in 
isolation  from  its  programming  environment.  The  availability  of  programming  tools 
which  need  not  be  developed  and/or  supported  by  individual  projects  is  a major 
factor  in  the  acceptability  of  a language  There  is  no  need  to  restrict  the  kinds  or 
form  of  support  software  available  in  the  programming  environment,  and  continued 
development  of  new  tools  should  be  encouraged  and  made  available  in  a competitive 
market.  It  is,  however,  desirable  that  tools  be  developed  in  their  own  source 
ianguage  to  simplify  their  portability  and  maintainability. 


K4.  A variety  of  useful  options  to  aid  generation,  test,  documentation  and 
modification  of  programs  will  be  provided  as  support  software  available  with 
the  language  or  as  translator  options.  As  a minimum  these  will  include 
program  editing,  post-  mortem  analysis  and  diagnostics,  program  reformating 
for  standard  indentations,  and  cross-reference  generation 

There  will  be  special  facilities  to  aid  the  generation,  test,  documentation  and 
modification  of  programs.  The  "best"  set  of  capabilities  and  their  proper  form  is  not 
currently  known.  Since  nonstandard  translator  options  and  availability  of 
nonstandard  software  tools  and  aids  do  not  adversely  affect  software  commonality, 
the  language  definition  and  standards  will  not  dictate  arbitrary  choices  Instead,  the 
development  of  language  associated  tools  and  aids  will  be  encouraged  within  the 
constraint  of  implementing  and  supporting  the  source  language  as  defined.  Tools  and 
debugging  aids  will  be  source  language  oriented 

Some  of  the  translator  options  which  have  been  suggested  and  may  be  useful 
include  the  following.  Code  might  be  compiled  for  assertions  which  would  give  run 
time  warnings  when  the  value  of  the  assertion  predicate  is  false.  It  might  provide 
run  time  tracing  of  specified  program  variables  Dimensional  analysis  might  be  done 
on  units  of  measure  specifications  Special  optimizations  might  be  invoked.  There 
might  be  capability  for  timing  analysis  and  gathering  run  time  statistics  There  might 
be  translator  supplied  feedback  to  provide  management  visibility  regirding  progress 
and  conformity  with  local  conventions.  The  user  might  be  able  to  inhibit  code 
generation.  There  might  be  facilities  for  compiling  program  patches  and  for 
controlling  access  to  language  features  The  translator  might  provide  a listing  of  the 
number  of  instructions  generated  against  corresponding  source  inputs  and/or  an 
estimate  of  their  execution  times  It  might  provide  a variety  of  listing  options. 
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I 

K5  The  source  language  will  permit  inclusion  of  assertions,  assumptions, 
axiomatic  definitions  of  data  types,  debugging  specifications;,  and  units  of 
measures  in  programs.  Because  many  assertional  methods  are  not  yet 
powerful  enough  for  practical  use,  nor  sufficiently  well  developed  for 
standardization,  they  will  have  the  status  of  comments. 

There  are  many  opinions  on  the  desirability,  usefulness,  and  proper  form  for 
each  of  these  specifications  Better  program  documentation  is  needed  and 
specifications  of  these  kinds  may  help.  Specifications  also  introduce  the  possibility 
of  automated  testing,  run  time  verification  of  predicates,  formal  program  proofs,  and 
dimensional  analysis.  The  language  will  not  prohibit  inclusion  of  these  forms  of 
specification  if  and  when  they  become  available  for  practical  use  in  programs. 
Assertions,  assumptions,  axiomatic  definitions  and  units  of  measure  in  source 
language  programs  should  be  enclosed  in  special  brackets  and  should  be  treated  as 
interpreted  comments  — comments  which  are  delimited  by  special  comment  brackets 
and  which  may  be  interpreted  during  translation  or  debugging  to  provide  units 
analysis,  verification  of  assertions  and  assumptions,  etc.--but  whose  interpretation 
would  be  optional  to  translator  implementations. 
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L.  TRANSLATORS 

1.  No  Superset  Implementations 

2.  No  Subset  Implementations 

3.  Low-Cost  Translation 

4.  Many  Object  Machines 

5.  Self-Hosting  Not  Required 

6.  Translator  Checking  Required 

7.  Diagnostic  Messages 

8.  Translator  Internal  Structure 

9.  Self-Implementable  Language 


LI.  No  implementation  of  the  language  will  contain  source  language  features 
which  are  not  defined  in  the  language  standard.  Any  interpretation  of  a 
language  feature  not  explicitly  permitted  by  the  language  definition  will  be 
forbidden. 

This  guarantees  that  use  of  programs  and  software  subsystems  will  not  be 
restricted  to  a particular  site  by  virtue  of  using  their  unique  version  of  the  language. 
It  also  represents  a commitment  to  freezing  the  source  language,  inhibiting 
innovations  and  growth  in  the  form  of  the  source  language,  and  confining  the  base 
language  to  the  current  state  of  the  art  in  return  for  stability,  wider  applicability  of 
software  tools,  reusable  software,  greater  software  visibility,  and  increased  payoff 
for  tool  building  efforts.  It  does  not,  however,  disallow  library  definition 
optimizations  which  are  translator  unique. 


L2.  Every  translator  for  the  language  will  implement  the  entire  base 
language.  There  will  be  no  subset  implementations  of  the  base  language. 

If  individual  compilers  implement  only  a subset  of  the  language,  the  there  is  no 
chance  for  software  commonality.  If  a translator  does  not  implement  the  entire 
language,  it  cannot  give  its  users  access  to  standard  supported  libraries  or  to 
application  programs  implemented  on  some  other  translator.  Requiring  that  the  full 
language  be  implemented  will  be  expensive  only  if  the  base  language  is  large, 
complex,  and  nonuniform.  Tne  intended  source  language  pr  oduct  from  this  effort  is  a 
small  simple  uniform  base  language  with  the  specialized  features,  support  packages, 
and  complex  features  relegated  to  library  routines  not  requiring  direct  translator 
support  If  simple  low  cost  translators  are  not  feasible  for  the  selected  language, 
then  the  language  is  too  large  and  complex  to  be  standardized  and  the  goal  of 
language  commonality  will  not  be  achievable. 
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L3.  The  translator  will  minimize  compile  time  costs.  A goai  of  any  translator 
for  the  language  will  be  low  cost  translation. 

Where  practical  and  beneficial  the  user  will  have  control  over  the  level  of 
optimization  applied  to  his  programs.  The  programmer  will  have  control  over  the 
tradeoffs  between  compile  time  and  run  time  costs.  The  desire  for  small  efficient 
translators  which  can  be  hosted  by  machines  with  limited  size  and  capability  should 
influence  the  design  of  the  base  language  against  inclusion  of  unnecessary  features 
and  towards  systematic  treatment  of  features  which  are  included.  The  goal  will  be 
effective  use  of  the  available  machines  both  in  object  execution  and  translation  and 
not  maximal  speed  of  translation. 

Translation  costs  depend  not  only  on  the  compiler  but  the  language  design. 
Both  the  translator  and  the  language  design  will  emphasize  low  cost  translation,  but 
in  an  environment  of  large  and  long-lived  software  products  this  will  be  secondary  to 
requirements  for  reliability  and  maintainability.  Language  features  will  be  chosen  to 
ensure  that  they  do  not  impose  costs  for  unneeded  generality  and  that  needed 
capabilities  can  be  translated  into  efficient  object  representations.  This  means  that 
the  inherent  costs  of  specific  language  features  is  the  context  of  the  total  language 
must  be  understood  by  the  designers,  implementers  and  users  of  the  language.  One 
consequence  should  be  that  trivial  programs  compile  and  run  in  trivial  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  significant  optimization  is  not  expected  from  a minimal  cost  translator. 


L4.  Translators  will  be  able  to  produce  code  for  a variety  of  object 
machines.  The  machine  independent  parts  of  translators  might  be  built 
independent  of  the  code  generators. 

There  is  currently  no  common  widely  used  computer  in  the  DoD.  There  are 
at  least  250  different  models  of  commercial  machines  in  use  in  DoD  with  many  more 
specialized  machines.  A common  language  must  be  applicable  to  a wide  variety  of 
models  and  sizes  of  machines.  Translators  might  be  written  so  they  can  produce 
object  code  for  several  machines.  This  reduces  the  proliferation  of  translators  and 
makes  the  full  power  of  an  existing  translator  available  at  the  cost  of  producing  an 
additional  code  generator. 


L5.  The  translator  need  not  be  able  to  run  on  all  the  object  machines. 
Self-hosting  is  not  required,  but  is  often  desirable 


The  DoD  operational  programming  environment  includes  many  small  machines 
which  are  unable  to  support  adequately  the  design,  documentation,  test,  and 
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debugging  aids  necessary  for  the  development  of  timely,  reliable  or  efficient 
software.  Large  machine  users  should  not  be  penalized  for  the  restrictions  of  small 
machines  when  a common  language  is  used.  On  the  other  hand,  the  size  of  machines 
which  can  host  translators  should  be  kept  as  small  as  possible  by  avoiding 
unnecessary  generality  in  the  language. 


L6.  The  translator  will  do  full  syntax  checking,  will  check  all  operations  and 
parameters  for  type  compatibility  and  will  verify  that  all  language  imposed 
semantic  restrictions  on  the  source  programs  are  met.  It  will  not 
automatically  correct  errors  detected  at  compile  time. 

The  purpose  of  source  language  redundancy  and  avoidance  of  error  prone 
language  features  is  reliability.  The  price  is  paid  in  programmer  inconvenience  in 
having  to  specify  his  intent  in  greater  detail.  The  payoff  comes  when  the  translator 
checks  that  the  source  program  is  internally  consistent  and  adheres  to  its  authors’ 
stated  intentions.  There  is  a clear  trade-off  between  error  avoidance  and 
programming  ease;  surveys  conducted  in  the  Services  show  that  the  programmers  as 
well  as  managers  will  opt  for  error  avoidance  over  ease  when  given  the  choice.  The 
same  choice  is  dictated  by  the  need  for  well  documented  maintainable  software 


L7.  The  translator  will  produce  compile  time  explanatory  diagnostic  error 
and  warning  messages.  A suggested  set  of  error  and  warning  situations  will 
be  provided  as  part  of  the  language  definition. 

The  translator  will  attempt  to  provide  the  maximal  useful  feedback  to  its  user. 
Diagnostic  messages  will  not  be  coded  but  will  be  explanatory  and  in  source  language 
terms.  Translators  will  continue  processing  and  checking  after  errors  have  been 
found  but  should  be  careful  not  to  generate  erroneous  messages  because  of 
translator  confusion.  The  translator  will  always  produce  correct  code;  when  source 
programs  errors  are  encountered  by  the  translator  or  referenced  program  structures 
omitted,  the  compiler  will  produce  code  to  cause  a run  time  exception  condition  upon 
any  attempt  to  execute  those  parts  of  the  program.  Warnings  will  be  generated 
when  a source  language  construct  is  exceptionally  expensive  to  implement  on  the 
specified  object  machine.  A suggested  set  of  diagnostic  messages  provided  as  part 
of  the  language  definition  contributes  to  commonality  in  the  implementation  and  use  of 
the  language.  The  discipline  of  designing  diagnostic  messages  keyed  to  the  design 
may  also  uncover  pitfalls  in  the  language  design  and  thereby  contribute  to  a more 
precise  and  better  understood  language  description 
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L8.  The  characteristics  of  translator  implementations  will  not  be  dictated  by 
the  language  definition  or  standards. 

The  adoption  of  a common  language  is  a commitment  to  the  current  state  of  the 
art  for  programming  language  design  for  some  duration.  It  does  not,  however, 
prevent  access  to  new  software  and  hardware  technology,  new  techniques  and  new 
management  strategies  which  do  not  impact  the  source  language  definition.  In 
particular,  innovation  should  be  encouraged  in  the  development  of  translators  for  a 
common  language  providing  they  implement  exactly  the  source  language  as  defined. 
Translators  like  all  computer  programs  should  be  written  in  expectation  of  change. 


L9.  Translators  for  the  language  will  be  written  in  their  own  source 
language. 

There  will  be  at  least  one  implementation  of  the  translator  in  its  own  language 
which  does  all  parsing  and  compile-time  checking  and  produces  an  output  suitable 
for  easy  translation  to  specific  object  machines.  If  the  language  is  well-defined  and 
uniform  in  structure,  a self-description  will  contribute  to  understanding  of  the 
language.  The  availability  of  the  machine  independent  portion  of  a translator  will 
make  the  full  power  of  the  language  available  to  any  object  machine  at  the  cost  of 
producing  an  additional  code  generator  (whose  cost  may  be  high)  and  it  reduces  the 
likelihood  of  incompatible  implementations.  Translators  written  in  their  own  source 
language  are  automatically  available  on  any  of  their  object  machines  providing  the 
object  machine  has  sufficient  resources  to  support  a compiler. 


W 
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M.  LANGUAGE  DEFINITION,  STANDARDS  AND  CONTROL 

1.  Existing  Language  Features  Only 

2.  Unambiguous  Definition 

3.  Language  Documentation  Required 

4.  Control  Agent  Required 

5.  Support  Agent  Required 

6.  Library  Standards  and  Support  Required 


Ml.  The  language  will  be  composed  from  features  which  are  within  the  state 
of  the  art  and  any  design  or  redesign  which  is  necessary  to  achieve  the 
needed  characteristics  will  be  conducted  as  an  engineering  design  effort  and 
not  as  a research  project. 

The  adoption  of  a common  language  can  be  successful  only  if  it  makes 
available  a modern  programming  language  compatible  with  the  latest  software 
technology  and  is  compatible  with  "best"  current  programming  practice  but  the 
design  and  implementation  of  the  language  should  not  require  additional  research  or 
require  use  of  untried  ideas.  State-of-the-art  cannot,  however,  be  taken  to  mean 
that  a feature  has  been  incorporated  in  an  operational  DoD  language  and  used  for  an 
extended  period,  or  DoD  will  be  forever  tied  to  the  technology  of  FORTRAN-like 
languages;  but  there  must  be  some  assurances  through  analysis  and  use  that  its 
benefits  and  deficiencies  are  known.  The  larger  and  more  complex  the  structure, 
the  more  analysis  and  use  that  should  be  required.  Language  design  should  parallel 
other  engineering  design  efforts  in  that  it  is  a task  of  consolidation  and  not  innovation. 
The  language  designer  should  be  familiar  with  the  many  choices  in  semantic  and 
syntactic  features  of  language  and  should  strive  to  compose  the  best  of  these  into  a 
consistent  structure  congruous  with  the  needed  characteristics.  The  language 
should  be  composed  from  known  semantic  features  and  familiar  notations,  but  the  use 
of  proven  feature  should  not  necessarily  impose  that  notation  The  language  must 
not  just  be  a combination  of  existing  features  which  satisfy  the  individual 
requirements  but  must  be  held  together  by  a consistent  and  uniform  structure  which 
acts  to  minimize  the  number  of  concepts,  consolidates  divergent  features  and 
simplifies  the  whole 


M2.  The  semantics  of  the  language  will  be  defined  unambiguously  and 
clearly.  To  the  extent  a formal  definition  assists  in  attaining  these  objectives, 
the  language’s  semantics  will  be  specified  formally. 


A complete  and  unambiguous  definition  of  a common  language  is  essential 
Otherwise  each  translator  will  resolve  the  ambiguities  and  fill  in  the  gaps  in  its  own 
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unique  way  There  are  currently  a variety  of  methods  for  formal  specification  of 
programming  language  semantics  but  it  remains  a major  effort  to  produce  a rigorous 
formal  description  and  the  resulting  products  are  of  questionable  practical  value. 
The  real  value  in  attempting  a formal  definition  is  that  it  reveals  incomplete  and 
ambiguous  specifications.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  provide  a formal  definition  of 
any  language  selected  but  success  in  that  effort  should  not  be  requisite  to  its 
selection.  Formal  specification  of  the  language  might  take  the  form  of  an  axiomatic 
definition,  use  of  the  Vienna  Definition  Language,  or  use  of  some  other  formal 
semantic  system. 


M3.  The  user  documentation  of  the  language  will  be  complete  and  will 
include  both  a tutorial  introductory  description  and  a formal  in-depth 
description.  The  language  will  be  defined  as  if  it  were  the  machine  level 
language  of  an  abstract  digital  computer. 

The  language  should  be  intuitively  correct  and  easily  learned  and  understood 
by  its  potential  users.  The  language  definition  might  include  an  Algol-60  like 
description(P.  Naur  (Ed  ),  "Revised  Report  on  the  Algorithmic  Language  Algol-60," 
Communication  of  the  A C M.  Vol.6,  No.  1,  January  1963,  p 1-17.)  with  the 
source  language  syntax  given  in  BNF  or  some  other  easily  understood  metalanguage 
and  the  corresponding  semantics  given  in  English.  As  with  the  descriptions  of  digital 
computer  hardware,  the  semantics  and  syntax  of  each  feature  must  be  defined 
precisely  and  unambiguously.  The  action  of  any  legal  program  will  be  determinable 
from  the  program  and  the  language  description  alone.  Any  computation  which  can 
be  described  in  the  language  will  ultimately  draw  only  on  capabilities  which  are  built 
into  the  language.  No  characteristics  of  the  source  language  will  be  dependent  on 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  its  translators. 

The  language  documentation  will  include  syntax,  semantics  and  examples  of 
each  language  construct,  listings  of  all  key  words  and  language  defined  defaults. 
Examples  shall  be  included  to  show  the  intended  use  of  language  features  and  to 
illustrate  proper  use  of  the  language.  Particularly  expensive  and  inexpensive 
constructs  will  be  pointed  out.  Each  document  will  identify  its  purpose  and 
prerequisites  for  its  use. 


M4.  The  language  will  be  configuration  managed  throughout  its  total  life 
cycle  and  will  be  controlled  at  the  DoD  level  to  ensure  that  there  is  only  one 
version  of  the  source  language  and  that  all  translators  conform  to  that 
standard. 
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Without  controls  a hopefully  common  language  may  become  another  umbrella 
under  which  new  languages  proliferate  while  retaining  the  same  name.  All 
compilers  will  be  tested  and  certified  for  conformity  to  the  standard  specification  and 
freedom  from  known  errors  prior  to  their  release  for  use  in  production  projects. 
The  language  manager  will  be  on  the  OSD  staff,  but  a group  within  the  Military 
Departments  or  Agencies  might  act  as  the  executive  agent.  A configuration  control 
board  will  be  instituted  with  user  representation  and  chaired  by  a member  of  the  OSD 
staff. 


M5.  There  will  be  identified  support  agent(s)  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
translators  and  for  associated  design,  development,  debugging  and 
maintenance  aids. 

Language  commonality  is  an  essential  step  in  achieving  software  commonality, 
but  the  real  benefits  accrue  when  projects  and  contractors  can  draw  on  existing 
software  with  assurance  that  it  will  be  supported,  when  systems  can  build  from  off 
the  shelf  components  or  at  least  with  common  tools,  and  when  efforts  can  be  spent  to 
expand  existing  capabilities  rather  than  building  from  scratch.  Support  of  common 
widely  used  tools  and  aids  should  be  provided  independent  of  projects  if  common 
software  is  to  be  widely  used.  Support  should  be  on  a DoD-wide  basis  with  final 
responsibility  resting  with  a stable  group  or  groups  of  qualified  in-house  personnel. 


M6.  There  will  be  standards  and  support  agents  for  common  libraries 
including  application-oriented  libraries 

In  a given  application  of  a programming  language  three  levels  of  the  system 
must  be  learned  and  used:  the  base  language,  the  standard  library  definitions  used  in 
that  application  area,  and  the  local  application  programs.  Users  are  responsible  for 
the  local  application  programs  and  local  definitions  but  not  for  the  language  and  its 
libraries  which  are  used  by  many  projects  and  sites.  A principal  user  might  act  as 
agent  for  an  entire  application  area. 
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This  Final  Technical  Report  contains  comments, 
evaluations,  and  recommendations  made  by  the  HOL  Evaluation 
Project  Team  at  Science  Applications,  Inc.  (SAI),  Software 
Technology  Center  (STC),  from  November  1976  through  February 
1977. 

Four  languages  were  evaluated:  ALGOL  60,  ALGOL  68, 

LIS,  and  CS-4 . Evaluations  against  TINMAN  requirements  on 
a line-by-line  basis,  against  TINMAN  desires,  against  lan- 
guage design  criteria,  nd  against  baseline  language  selec- 
tion criteria  were  completed. 

In  addition,  this  report  comments  upon  the  TINMAN 
requirements  and  makes  recommendations  concerning  the  direction 
of  future  efforts  by  the  HOLWG  and  the  methodology  to  be 
used  in  a language  design  and  evaluation  effort.  This  material 
is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  the  present  work  will 
lead  to  such  an  effort.  A portion  of  this  material  was  pre- 
sented orally  to  Dr.  Sera  Amoroso  in  a technical  meeting  held 
at  STC  in  San  Francisco,  California,  16  December  1976. 
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CHAPTER  1 

OVERVIEW  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


The  material  in  this  chapter  provides  overview  info 
mat  ion  about  the  methodology  employed  in  this  project  and  t 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  work. 
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SECTION  1 


OVERVIEW  AND  SUMMARY  OF  HOL 
EVALUATION  PROJECT  RESULTS 
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INTRODUCTION 
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This  report  evaluates  how  well  ALGOL  60,  ALGOL  68, 

LIS,  and  CS-4  satisfy  specific  and  general  TINMAN  require- 
ments, assesses  their  compliance  with  criteria  of  good  lan- 
guage design,  and  analyzes  their  suitability  as  a base  lan- 
guage for  extension  and/or  modification  to  meet  HOLWG  needs. 

2.  HOL  EVALUATION  PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 

The  SAI  HOL  Evaluation  Project  had  four  distinct 
phases.  The  first  phase  involved  detailed  analysis  of  the 
candidate  languages  against  the  specific  requirements  of  the 
TINMAN  to  determine  the  extent  each  of  the  subject  languages 
satisfied  (or  did  not  satisfy)  the  requirements.  The  analyses 
produced  "scores”  showing  the  degree  to  which  each  language 
satisfied,  partially  satisfied,  or  did  not  satisfy,  TINMAN'S 
specifics . 

The  second  phase  considered  each  language  in  the  con- 
text of  evaluation  areas  suggested  by  the  major  sections 
within  TINMAN.  The  intent  was  to  evaluate  the  conformity  of 
each  language  with  the  spirit  of  the  TINMAN  requirements,  in 
hope  of  finding  a suitable  base  language  for  the  TINMAN,  or 
finding  one  that  might  be  easily  modified  to  fit  that  role. 
Certain  languages  addressed  specific  areas  of  concern  quite 
well,  despite  having  relatively  low  overall  "scores."  Also, 
certain  languages  follow  the  ideas  expressed  in  (or  implied 
by)  the  TINMAN,  but  possessed  or  lacked  features  which  resulted 
in  only  partial  satisfaction  of  a specific  requirement. 

The  third  phase  involved  drafting  a set  of  general 
language  design  criteria  which  abstracted  the  intent  of  the 
TINMAN  regarding  a number  of  language  features.  The  goal 
was  to  determine  if  there  was  a good  base  language  candidate, 
and  whether  the  individual  languages  had  particular  charac- 
teristics that  should  be  included  in  an  eventual  DoD 
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language.  A secondary  activity  during  this  phase  was  a detailed 
analysis  of  the  TINMAN,  which  resulted  in  some  suggestions 
for  changes  and  clarifications. 


The  fourth  phase  dealt  with  the  need  to  design  a 
"new"  programming  language  using  an  existing  language  as  a 
base  and  simultaneously  examined  some  language  features  that 
should  be  included  in  it. 

One  result  of  this  work  was  the  recognition  that  none 
of  the  subject  languages,  nor  any  other  programming  language 
with  which  the  Project  Team  is  familiar,  fully  meets  a majority 
of  the  TINMAN  requirements. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  later  phases  were 
undertaken,  which  addressed  the  issues  of  modifying  the  TINMAN 
to  specify  a feasible  set  of  language  design  objectives  and 
requirements.  An  effort  was  made  to  identify  languages  which 
handled  certain  extended  requirements  particularly  well.  It 
is  anticipated  that  suitable  base  languages  will  include  ALGOL  68, 
PASCAL,  and  (possibly)  PL/I,  so  that  selected  features  can  be 
integrated  into  the  framework  of  those  langauges. 

3.  DETAILED  LANGUAGE  ANALYSIS 

The  work  in  the  first  phase  involved  comparing  the 
features  of  ALGOL  60,  ALGOL  68,  LIS,  and  CS-4  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  TINMAN,  using  available  documentation  on  the 
various  languages.  Each  language  was  rated  against  each  of 
the  TINMAN  requirements  in  an  objective  manner.  Following 
the  initial  analyses,  each  evaluation  was  repeated  to  make 
certain  that  it  was  consistent.  This  step  was  necessary 
because  some  of  the  TINMAN'S  requirements  are  quite  complex 
and  involve  a number  of  language  features,  and  because  under- 
standing of  certain  TINMAN  requirements  only  became  clear  on 
this  second  pass. 

The  results  show  that  the  languages  satisfied  the 
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TINMAN  criteria  in  the  following  order  (from  best  to  worst): 

CS-4 , ALGOL  68,  LIS,  ALGOL  60.  However,  CS-4,  the  "best"  of 
the  languages,  only  fully  satisfied  42  of  the  98  requirements. 

A second  measure,  determining  the  number  of  requirements  that 
languages  completely  failed  to  satisfy  (intended  as  a measure 
of  the  ease  of  modification)  led  to  the  following  ordering: 

LIS,  CS-4,  ALGOL  68,  ALGOL  60.  CS-4  again  ranked  high,  failing 
to  satisfy  22  of  the  requirements;  even  so,  CS-4  was  the  weakest 
of  the  languages  considered  for  several  of  the  TINMAN  require- 
ment areas . 

It  is  necessary  to  caution  the  reader  against  making 
a literal  interpretation  of  these  scores.  Other  organizations 
evaluating  the  same  languages  in  the  same  manner  would  likely 
produce  somewhat  different  results.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  this.  First,  not  all  of  the  language  definitions  are 
entirely  precise;  for  example,  both  the  CS-4  and  the  LIS  docu- 
ments are  "reference  manuals"  rather  than  more  formal  language 
definitions.  CS-4,  in  particular,  is  still  being  designed  and 
consequently  leaves  many  questions  unanswered.  Second,  there 
is  a degree  of  subjectivity  in  distinguishing  between  completely 
satisfying  and  partially  satisfying  a TINMAN  requirement.  If 
a language  conforms  to  the  idea  behind  the  requirement  and  fails 
to  meet  one  minor  point,  it  is  possible  to  justify  either  an 
"S"  or  a "P"  evaluation.  This  is  especially  true  if  a feature 
is  missing,  but  the  requirement  is  very  easy  to  achieve  with 
other  existing  language  features. 

Third,  there  is  some  room  for  interpretation  of  meaning 
within  the  TINMAN  requirement.  Different  individuals  have 
different  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  "very  few"  keywords  or 
a "minimal"  base  language,  or  whether  'safe  and  effective  opti- 
mization is  possible.  In  summary,  there  is  a danger  that 
subjective  issues  could  be  used  to  make  one  language  look  parti- 
cularly viable  as  a candidate  while  downgrading  other  languages. 
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The  self  review  of  the  detailed  evaluations  was  intended  to 
guarantee  internal  consistency  among  them. 

4.  ANALYSIS  BY  MAJOR  TINMAN  AREAS 

It  became  quickly  apparent  from  study  of  the  TINMAN 
that  no  language  exists  which  satisfied  all  of  the  requirements, 
or  even  a majority  of  them.  The  analysis  was  extended  inform- 
ally to  some  other  languages,  including  PASCAL,  Euclid,  and 
some  new  languages  still  under  design.  This  task  led  to  con- 
firmation of  this  conclusion.  Accordingly,  a search  was  begun 
to  determine  the  suitability  of  languages  to  serve  as  a base 
of  modification  to  ultimately  meet  the  TINMAN  requirements. 

In  this  phase,  the  TINMAN  requirements  were  grouped 
by  areas  (Data  Types,  etc.)  and,  at  a somewhat  less  detailed 
level,  the  conformity  between  a given  language  and  the  key 
concepts  contained  in  that  area  of  the  TINMAN  were  considered. 
Thus,  if  a language  might  have  received  a low  score  for  failing 
to  provide  fixed  point  numbers,  it  might  still  rate  high  for 
being  strongly  typed,  for  providing  a variety  of  data  types, 
and  for  supporting  compile-time  type  checking. 

At  this  stage,  the  evaluation  became  less  quantifiable. 
The  result  is  a set  of  impressions  of  the  extent  to  which  cer- 
tain ideas  in  TINMAN  are  captured  in  a given  language.  To 
some  degree,  one  obtains  a better  "feeling”  for  the  utility 
of  a programming  language  at  this  level  than  at  the  more 
detailed  level.  It  is  necessary  to  examine  sample  programs 
to  see  how  one  might  construct  certain  statements  in  the  lan- 
guage. Knowledge  of  other  programming  languages  and  of  pro- 
gramming methodology  also  comes  into  play. 

This  phase  was  extremely  important,  since  the  numerical 
scoring  from  the  detailed  analysis  phase  was  indeed  somewhat 
arbitrary  and  not  especially  useful  once  it  had  been  concluded 
that  no  languages  really  came  close  to  what  was  desired. 
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At  this  stage,  one  sees  that  ALGOL  68,  despite  the 
complexity  of  the  language  definition  and  a few  complica- 
tions related  to  elaboration  of  expressions,  has  great  power 
and  is  highly  consistent.  The  orthogonality  of  the  various 
features  of  ALGOL  68  makes  it  possible  to  add  new  (orthogonal) 
features,  or  to  delete  unnecessary  or  unwanted  ones,  without 
major  impact. 

i 

Similarly,  LIS  offers  two  elegant  concepts:  the  PLEX 
notion,  and  the  "data  independent"  type  definition.  The  LIS 
approach  to  lower  level  features  is  also  quite  appealing, 
being  handled  more  cleanly  than  in  other  languages. 

The  gross  weaknesses  of  ALGOL  60  are  also  clear  at 
this  stage,  thereby  relegating  ALGOL  60  to  a place  of  histori- 
cal interest  (with  significant  impact  on  PASCAL  and  ALGOL  68) 
but  eliminating  it  as  a serious  contender. 

Finally,  one  sees  that  CS-4  has  serious  flaws  and 
inconsistencies  caused  by  the  absence  of  a strong  theoretical 
foundation  for  the  language.  Although  this  judgment  may  seem 
strong,  CS-4  suggests  itself  as  a set  of  language  features 
added  onto  one  another  as  more  language  design  requirements 
were  imposed,  rather  than  having  derived  from  a careful  study 
and  synthesis  of  fundamental  programming  language  concepts. 

These  weaknesses  seem  to  make  CS-4  somewhat  less  suitable  as  a 
basis  for  modifications  than  either  PASCAL  or  ALGOL  68.  CS-4 
seems  comparable  to  PL/1  in  this  sense,  but  lacks  the  experience 
gained  from  programming  and  implementation. 

It  was  concluded  that  only  ALGOL  68  (of  the  four  lan- 
guages being  studied  carefully)  could  serve  as  the  base  for 
language  modification.  However,  the  changes  that  would  have  to 
be  made  to  ALGOL  68  are  quite  substantial,  including  major 
changes  to  incorporate  abstract  data  types,  enumeration  types, 
exception  and  interrupt  handling.  A significant  number  of  deletions 


j 
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would  have  to  be  made  as  well.  The  conclusion  is  that  adop- 
tion of  a standard  language  by  DoD  would  involve  a substan- 
tial effort  in  language  design,  either  by  beginning  from 
scratch  or  (more  likely)  making  an  extensive  set  of  changes 
within  the  framework  of  an  existing  language.  However,  the 
resulting  language  might  not  resemble  the  base  language  very 
closely  upon  completion  of  that  effort. 

5.  GENERAL  LANGUAGE  DESIGN  CRITERIA 

The  third  phase  of  the  study  attempted  to  use  the 
TINMAN  criteria  as  a basis  for  direct  language  design.  It 
was  felt  that  the  list  of  TINMAN  requirements  was  directed 
toward  specific  language  features  rather  than  toward  broader 
language  goals.  Further,  it  was  felt  that  goals  for  language 
design  were  important.  The  language  design  criteria  established 
in  this  phase  bore  some  resemblance  to  those  presented  in  the 
introduction  to  the  TINMAN,  but  had  somewhat  less  emphasis  on 
efficiency . 

At  the  same  time,  a different  view  was  taken  of  the 
TINMAN  requirements  proper.  Whereas  they  had  previously  been 
treated  as  a given  constant,  they  were  now  regarded  as  being 
subject  to  modification  as  well.  (The  recent  release  of  IRON- 
MAN  substantiates  this  premise.) 

A separate  chapter  was  written  which  addressed 
some  of  the  internal  conflicts  in  TINMAN,  with  emphasis  upon 
the  difficulty  of  supporting  high-level  abstract  notions  on 
one  hand  and  supporting  low-level  machine  dependent  notions 
on  the  other. 

The  four  languages  were  then  evaluated  against  the 
following  set  of  language  design  criteria:  abstraction,  modu- 

larity, scope  and  binding  of  variables,  linear  flow  of  control, 
program  readability,  separation  of  procedures  and  data,  language 
size,  and  program  analyzability . These  criteria  were  thought  to 
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capture  much  of  the  essence  of  TINMAN,  i.e.,  a language  which 
satisfied  the  TINMAN  requirements  would  rate  relatively  high 
when  evaluated  in  this  way.  r- 

This  evaluation  stage  was  instructive  in  that  it  showed 
some  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  TINMAN  requirements,  and  identi- 
fied some  potential  problems  with  any  language  which  might  be 
developed  as  the  outcome  of  this  effort.  First,  the  resulting 
language  is  likely  to  be  quite  large  by  most  measures.  It 
will  certainly  be  larger  than  PASCAL,  FORTRAN,  and  ALGOL  60, 
simply  because  it  tries  to  cover  an  extremely  broad  set  of 
applications.  It  seems  that  the  language  may  be  comparable  to 
PL/1  in  size,  although  one  would  hope  for  more  coherence  and 
uniformity.  However,  there  is  a serious  question  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  implementing  this  language  on  any  but  the 
largest  computers  (recall  that  subsets  are  explicitly  forbidden 
in  TINMAN). 

Second,  the  requirement  for  an  interface  to  machine 
code,  despite  any  protection  that  may  be  built  in,  seriously 
degrades  the  degree  to  which  any  language  could  satisfy  the 
TINMAN  criteria.  The  availability  of  "direct  code"  has  a major 
impact  on  the  areas  of  modularity,  scope  and  binding  of  variables, 
procedures  vs.  data,  linear  flow  of  control,  and  program  read- 
ability. In  short,  any  program  which  makes  use  of  machine 
code  can  subvert  the  intent  of  many  important  TINMAN  require- 
ments. If  the  final  language  contains  the  facility  to  incor- 
porate machine  code  directly,  the  language  will  probably  fail 
to  satisfy  a number  of  the  other  requirements  of  the  language. 

6.  TOWARD  DESIGN  OF  A NEW  LANGUAGE 

The  last  phase  was  undertaken  because  it  was  clear 
there  was  a need  to  synthesize  a new  programming  language 
using  features,  as  far  as  possible,  from  existing  languages. 

One  of  the  oft-repeated  credos  of  programming  language  design 
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is  to  use  language  features  which  are  known  and  understood, 
rather  than  attempting  to  design  and  incorporate  a large  set 
of  new  features  into  a language.  [19] 

In  studying  the  four  languages,  it  was  apparent  that 
some  objectives  are  achieved  very  well  in  some  of  the  languages, 
while  other  features  are  poorly  handled  in  all  of  the  languages. 
However,  the  scoring  method  used  fails  to  show  this  distinc- 
tion. For  example  the  type  extension  and  operator  extension 
features  of  ALGOL  68  closely  approximate  the  requirements  of 
TINMAN,  while  the  other  languages  do  not  even  come  close. 
Similarly,  CS-4  and  LIS  attempt  to  address  the  lower  level 
machine  dependent  interfaces,  while  ALGOL  60  and  ALGOL  68  do 
not . 

The  last  major  activity  was  the  identification  of 
features  in  the  languages  evaluated  which  should  be  given 
strong  consideration  for  synthesis  into  the  eventual  language 
design.  This  activity  was  predicated  on  the  choice  of  an 
ALGOL-like  base  language  (i.e.,  ALGOL  68,  PASCAL,  or  PL/1)  to 
be  modified  for  the  TINMAN  requirements  (or,  more  precisely, 
for  a revised  set  of  TINMAN  requirements). 

The  effort  did  not  attempt  to  create  a new  language, 
although  the  conclusion  reached  indicated  this  to  be  necessary. 
There  is  a very  substantial  difference  between  the  identifi- 
cation of  features  which  should  be  suitable  for  such  a language, 
and  the  synthesis  of  those  features  into  a coherent,  formally 
defined  language  which  fulfills  the  TINMAN  requirements.  The 
design  of  a new  language  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  a number  of  TINMAN  requirements  are  not  handled  well  in 
any  existing  programming  language.  Among  these  requirements 
are  fixed  point  numbers  and  the  avoidance  of  truncation,  excep- 
tion handling,  asynchronous  interrupt  handling,  and  tradeoffs 
between  compilation  and  runtime  efficiency. 
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no  existing  language  meets  the  TINMAN  requirements  and  that  a 


language  design  effort  must  be  undertaken.  It  is  likely  that 
a directed  effort  toward  the  design  of  a language  which  meets 


a revised  set  of  TINMAN  requirements  would  end  up  producing 
several  candidate  languages.  None  of  these  languages  would 
fully  meet  all  of  the  requirements,  but  all  would  be  more 
satisfactory  than  any  of  the  languages  evaluated  here.  Such 
candidate  languages  would  be  able  to  draw  not  only  on  estab- 
lished languages,  but  also  upon  a number  of  research  languages 
(CLU,  ALPHARD,  MESA,  GYPSY,  PLAIN,  etc.)  and  proposed  lan- 
guage features  as  well. 

If  such  an  effort  were  undertaken,  the  methodology 
developed  here  would  be  useful  in  analyzing  newly  designed 
candidate  languages  against  a revised  set  of  language  require- 
ments, eventually  leading  to  a single  language  having  DoD 
control  and  support. 


CHAPTER  2 
METHODOLOGY 


The  sections  in  this  chapter  relate  to  criteria  that 
were  used  in  the  evaluations  performed  and  to  the  overall 
results  obtained  in  those  evaluations. 

Section  1.  HOL  Evaluation  Project  Methodology 

Section  2.  Overall  Language  Evaluation  Tabulations 

Section  3.  Criteria  for  Evaluation  of  High-Order 
Languages  (HOLs) 

Section  4.  Criteria  for  TINMAN  Base  Language  Selection 


SECTION  1. 


METHODOLOGY  FOR  EVALUATION 
OF  HIGH  ORDER  LANGUAGES 


1. 


INTRODUCTION 


This  section  describes  a staged  methodology  that  was 
used  in  the  systematic  evaluation  of  the  properties  of  High 
Order  Languages  (HOLs)  as  they  relate  to  the  TINMAN.  The 
methodological  steps  were,  briefly: 

• Identification  of  the  role  of  the  Tinman 

• Item  by  item  comparison  of  the  Tinman  to  a 
specific  language 

• Evaluation  of  a language  in  terms  of  the 
Tinman’s  major  categories 

• Evaluation  of  a language  against  a specified 
set  of  language  design  cr-iteria 

• Evaluation  of  a language  against  a set  of 
carefully  designed  base  language  selection 
criteria 

The  intended  result  of  this  methodology  is  the  selection 
of  one,  or  more,  candidate  languages  to  serve  as  a base 
language  for  further  studies.  Accomplishing  this  evidently 
implies  simultaneously  assessing  potential  modifications 
of  the  TINMAN  requirements,  and  investigating  the  possi- 
bilities for  extending  candidate  languages.  Ultimately 
the  modified  TINMAN  requirements  and  an  extended  candidate 
language  will  converge. 

2.  DETAILED  ANALYSIS  OF  LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENTS 

Individual  languages  were  compared  on  a TINMAN 
requirement-by-requirement  basis.  The  basic  question  asked 
was:  "Are  the  requirements  of  the  TINMAN  met?"  The  answers 
were  organized  into  these  classes: 

• Satisfied  - the  language  being  analyzed  was 
found  to  meet  the  TINMAN  requirement  completely. 

• Partially  Satisfied  - at  least  one  language 
property  did  not  meet  the  TINMAN  requirement , 
although  other  language  properties  did. 

• Not  Satisfied  - the  language  did  not  satisfy  the 
TINMAN  requirement  in  any  way. 

• Undetermined  (Undeterminable)  - for  various 
reasons  the  answer  to  the  basic  question  could 
not  be  determined. 
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This  latter  category  would  apply  for  a number  of  reasons, 
mostly  lack  of  documentary  information  or  inapplicability  of 
the  requirement. 


3.  EVALUATION  AGAINST  TINMAN’S  MAJOR  CATEGORIES 

This  step  in  the  methodology  was  concerned  with  a 
higher  level  assessment  of  the  intentions  of  the  TINMAN  and 
the  level  to  which  particular  languages  met  (or  did  not  meet) 
those  intentions. 

Analyses  at  this  level  involved  generalized  discussions 
of  language  properties,  including  such  issues  as  style  of  organi- 
zation and/or  structuring  of  language  properties.  Much  of  the 
basis  for  these  analyses  existed  already  in  the  discussions 
supporting  each  TINMAN  requirement,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in 
the  TINMAN  documentation. 

4.  EVALUATION  AGAINST  LANGUAGE  DESIGN  CRITERIA 

The  next  stage  in  the  sequence  of  analyses  involved 
addressing  the  general  goodness  of  a particular  language  in 
very  general  terms,  not  necessarily  implying  either  match  or 
mismatch  with  TINMAN  objectives. 

The  criteria  themselves  were  chosen  as  categories  of 
investigation  and  critical  comment  that  have  a high  impact  on 
the  ultimate  utility  of  the  language.  The  topics  chosen  were: 

1.  Abstraction — the  capability  of  the  language  to 
cleanly  represent  separable  "parts"  of  a solution 
to  a problem. 

2.  Modularity — the  contribution  the  language  makes  to 
the  understandability  and  production  ease  (by  humans) 
of  programs  written  in  it. 

3.  Linear  Flow  of  Control--the  contribution  the  language 
makes  to  ease  with  which  the  control  is  self- 
evident  to  a programmer. 

4.  Control  of  Scope  and  Binding — the  facilities  the 
language  provides  to  minimize  the  complexity  of 
programming  in  the  presence  of  complex  data 
structures . 
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5. 


5.  Readability  and  Comprehensibility — the  degree  to 
which  the  language  "reads"  to  a proficient 
programmer . 


6.  Procedures  and  Data — the  measure  of  separation 

provided  within  the  language  between  program  and 
data  structure. 


7.  Language  Size — a measure  of  the  difficulty  a 
competent  programmer  has  in  learning  the  language 
from  scratch. 

8.  Analyzability — the  extent  to  which  the  language  is 
amenable  to  automated  program  analysis  tools  used 
to  assure  software  quality. 


BASE  LANGUAGE  CRITERIA 


The  next  stage  in  the  methodology  was  to  evaluate  each 
candidate  language  against  a set  of  criteria  that  could  be 
used  to  determine  its  suitability  for  use  as  a base  language 
against  which  additional  language  definition  and  refinement 
work  could  proceed.  In  accomplishing  this  it  was  recognized 
from  the  outset  that,  potentially  at  least,  all  of  the  major 
stages  of  language  development  must  be  represented. 

The  criteria  selected  reflected,  therefore,  the  "normal" 
process  of  developing  a language.  The  major  elements  that  were 
involved  were  the  following: 

• Language  Design  and  Definition.  This  category 
includes  assessments  of  language  style,  language 
syntax,  language  semantics  (including  descrip- 
tive mechanisms),  and  tutorial  aspects  of  language 
use . 

• Compiler  Specification  and  Desi gn. . This 
category  includes  assessments  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  building  a compiler  (translator)  for 
the  candidate  language,  estimates  the  level 
of  effort  needed  to  develop  a detailed  com- 
piler specification,  an  assessment  of  algorithms 
needed  within  the  compiler  as  they  are  implied 
by  language  features,  and  overall  compiler 
design . 
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• Compiler  Implementation.  These  assessments 
deal  with  the  overall  costs  likely  to  be 
incurred  in  a compiler  implementation  (or 
compiler  modification)  activity.  They  deal 
also  with  the  impact  of  requirements  for  self- 
boot, optimization,  interactive  operation,  and 
program  analysis  capabilities. 

• Language  Control  and  Maintenance.  This  area  can 
be  partitioned  into  sub-areas  that  address  exist- 
ing dissemination  of  the  language  (assuming  the 
language  already  exists),  potential  problems  of 
controllability,  and  compiler  validation  tech- 
niques. Also  included  are  assessments  of  control 
of  subsidiary  features. 
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SECTION  2.  OVERALL  LANGUAGE  EVALUATION 

TABULATIONS 


' 


V 


1. 


INTRODUCTION 


This  section  presents  summary  material  about  the 
results  of  the  language  evaluations  that  are  reported  in  more 
detail  elsewhere.  Each  TINMAN  requirement  was  rated  according 
to  whether,  for  a particular  language,  it  was  satisfied  (S), 
partially  satisfied  (P),  not  satisfied  (N) , or  undetermined  or 
undeterminable  (U). 

In  some  cases  a requirement  was  classified  as  undeter- 
mined when  there  was  insufficient  information  available  to  the 
evaluation  team  at  the  time  of  the  evaluation;  this  should  not 
necessarily  imply  that  such  information  does  not  exist.  The 
partially-satisfied  category  was  assigned  when  at  least  one 
instance  of  a language  property  did  not  explicitly  meet  the 
TINMAN  requirement  or  requirement  part.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  in  these  cases,  the  judgments  were  deliberately  harsh 
in  terms  of  the  "spirit"  of  the  TINMAN. 

2 . LANGUAGE  SUMMARIES 

Tables  1 and  2 present  the  outcome  of  the  evaluations, 
summarized  by  major  TINMAN  requirement  section  and  by  indivi- 
dual language.  Table  1 indicates  those  instances  where  the 
TINMAN  is  explicitly  satisfied;  Table  2 indicates  those  instances 
where  the  TINMAN  is  explicitly  not  satisfied. 

In  rank  ordering  for  those  requirements  satisfied,  the 
four  languages  are,  in  decreasing  order  of  precedence: 

Requirements  satisfied:  CS-4 , ALGOL  68,  LIS,  ALGOL  60 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rank  ordering  for  these  languages  in 
terms  of  the  requirements  that  are  not  satisfied,  in  increas- 
ing order  of  precedence,  is: 

Requirements  not  satisfied:  LIS,  CS-4,  ALGOL  68,  ALGOL  60. 
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It  can  be  seen  that  based  on  this  method  of  evalua- 
tion, CS-4  appears  to  rate  "best"  overall,  since  it  scores 
highest  for  satisfying  TINMAN  requirements,  while  at  the  same 
time  comes  a close  second  best  when  the  scores  for  not  satis- 
fying the  TINMAN  requirements  are  compared.  On  the  other  end 
of  the  scale,  ALGOL  60  is  farthest  from  satisfying,  and  closest 
to  not  satisfying  the  TINMAN  requirements. 
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Table  1.  HOL  Evaluation  Project 
Overall  S-Comparisons 


Topic 

ALGOL  60 

ALGOL  68 

LIS 

CS-4 

Weight 

A.  DATA  AND  TYPES 

1 

1 | 

2 

3 

16 

B.  OPERATIONS 

i 

2 

5 

5 

4 

8 

C.  EXPRESSIONS  AND 
PARAMETERS 

3 

1 

4 

3 

11 

D.  VARIABLES,  LITERALS, 
AND  CONSTANTS 

0 

4 

5 

4 

7 

j 

| 

E.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 

1 

2 

5 

i 

2 

5 

14 

F.  SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 

2 

3 

2 

3 

8 

G.  CONTROL  STRUCTURES 

° ! 

1 

o 

1 2 

11 

H.  SYNTAX  AND  COMMENT 
CONVENTIONS 

5 

4 

6 

5 

8 

I.  DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL 
COMPILATION,  RESTRICTIONS 

3 

2 

i 

3 

4 

8 

J.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESEN- 
TATION, MACHINE  DEPENDENCE 

1 

0 

1 

3 

9 

K.  PROGRAM  ENVIRONMENT 

1 

r" 

e. 

3 

! 1 

- 

L.  TRANSLATORS 

0 

2 

3 

} 

i 4 

- 

M.  LANGUAGE  DEFINITION, 
STANDARDS,  CONTROL 

2 | 

3 

1 

1 

1 

j 

- 

TOTALS 

22 

34 

37 

I 42 

(Maximum  = 98) 
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Table  2.  HOL  Evaluation  Project 
Overall  N-Comparisons 


Topic 

ALGOL  60 

ALGOL  68  ' 

LIS 

: CS-4  | 

Weight 

A.  DATA  AND  TYPES 

5 

1 

4 

i ! 

16 

B.  OPERATIONS 

5 

2 

4 

2 

8 

C.  EXPRESSIONS  AND 
PARAMETERS 

3 

3 

3 

5 

! 

11 

D.  VARIABLES,  LITERALS, 
AND  CONSTANTS 

4 

1 

1 

l 

7 

E.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 

5 

2 

4 

2 

14 

F.  SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 

2 

1 

0 

1 

8 

G.  CONTROL  STRUCTURES 

4 

1 

2 

3 

3 

11 

H.  SYNTAX  AND  COMMENT 
CONVENTIONS 

2 

l 

1 

1 

3 

8 

I.  DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL 
COMPILATION,  RESTRICTIONS 

3 

2 

1 

1 

8 

J.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESEN- 
TATION, MACHINE  DEPENDENCE 

3 

4 

1 

0 

9 

K.  PROGRAM  ENVIRONMENT 

2 

1 

| 

0 

1 

- 

L.  TRANSLATORS 

2 

3 

i 

0 

0 

- 

M.  LANGUAGE  DEFINITION, 
STANDARDS,  CONTROL 

1..2 

r 

3 

0 

2 

- 

TOTALS 

— 

-p> 

ro 

26 

20 

22 

(Maximum  = 98) 
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SECTION  3.  CRITERIA  FOR  EVALUATION  OF 
IIIGH-ORDER  LANGUAGES  (HOLs) 
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INTRODUCTION 


r 


Design  goals  for  computer  programming  languages  vary 
considerably,  as  a function  of  developer's  tastes  and  the  needs 
the  language  is  intended  to  fulfill.  Thus,  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  particular  set  of  evaluation  criteria  will  be  sufficient 
(or  acceptable)  when  a number  of  languages  will  be  compared 
against  those  criteria.  Fortunately,  however,  there  is  some 
agreement  on  what  are  "good"  features  for  an  HOL  to  have;  a set 
of  eight  such  factors  can  form  the  basis  for  initial  analyses  of 
the  suitability  of  a candidate  language  [8], 

The  eight  factors  are: 

• Abstraction 

• Modularity 

• Linear  Flow  of  Control 

• Control  of  Scope  and  Binding 

• Readability  and  Comprehensibility 

• Procedures  and  Data 

• Language  Size 

• Analyzability 

The  following  sections  give  detailed  explanations  of  the 
meaning  of  each  of  these  factors. 

1.1  Abstraction 

Abstract  ion  has  been  recognized  as  a means  to  develop  a 
representation  of  concepts  which  relates  closely  to  the  appli- 
cation being  programmed,  to  hide  inessential  details  of  the  prob- 
lem solution  at  various  levels  of  the  program  development  process, 
and  to  support  the  notion  of  "top-down"  design.  If  a problem 
solution  involves  the  use  of  stacks  or  trees,  for  example,  one 
should  be  able  to  make  use  of  those  objects  in  the  programming 
process.  The  ability  to  define  these  abstract  objects,  along 
with  appropriate  operations  on  the  objects,  is  extremely  valuable. 
If  the  objects  and  their  associated  operators  are  encapsulated 
so  that  the  representation  of  the  object  is  hidden  from  other 
parts  of  the  program,  the  facility  for  data  abstraction  is  com- 
parable to  the  facility  for  procedural  abstraction  provided  by 
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functions  and  procedures  in  many  programming  languages.  Such 
a facility,  termed  abstract  data  types , provides  the  programmer 
with  opportunity  to  refine  program  and  data  structures  in  parallel 
and  makes  it  possible  to  create  data  objects  within  a program 
which  resemble  those  used  in  the  problem  solution,  thereby 
easing  the  process  of  transforming  the  problem  solution  into  a 
program. 

1.2  Modularity 

Modularity  has  been  observed  to  make  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  overall  comprehensibility  of  programs,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  programming  by  levels  of  abstraction,  and  to  the  pro- 
duction of  large  software  systems  by  allowing  various  pieces  of 
a software  system  to  be  effectively  isolated  from  one  another  in 
a conceptually  meaningful  way.  The  ability  to  decompose  a large 
problem  into  a number  of  smaller  ones  and  to  clearly  delineate 
the  interactions  among  the  pieces  in  an  important  tool  in  gaining 
intellectual  mastery  over  complex  problems.  Programming  aids 
such  as  structure  charts  and  HIPO  charts  have  been  developed  to 
help  the  programmer  identify  modules  and  represent  the  total 
structure  of  the  software  system.  A module  can  correspond  to 
either  a procedural  abstraction  or  a data  abstraction. 

1.3  Linear  Flow  of  Control 

Linear  flow  of  control  within  a program  module  has  been 
recognized  to  be  important  for  its  value  in  debugging,  verification 
and  the  understanding  of  program  operation.  Formal  verification 
of  programs  and  program  readability  are  both  simplified  by  control- 
ling the  branching  within  a program  and  by  reducing  the  number 
of  possible  paths  through  a program.  As  a result,  the  use  of 
unrestrained  transfers  of  control  (GOTOs)  has  fallen  into  disrepute 
and  many  alternative  and  more  powerful  control  structures  have 
been  proposed. 
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Control  of  Scope  and  Binding 


Control  of  scope  and  binding  of  variables  has  been 
identified  as  a technique  which  reduces  programming  errors  caused 
by  side  effects  and  which  serves  as  an  aid  to  verification.  Such 
control  is  necessary  in  order  to  achieve  modularity  on  a formal 
sense.  Without  it,  the  programmer  may  easily  circumvent  restric- 
tions concerning  the  proper  use  of  input  and  output  parameters 
for  a module. 

1.5  Readability  and  Comprehensibility 

Readability  and  comprehensibility  of  programs  has  been 
seen  to  be  a valuable  program  property  which  contributes  to  ease 
of  program  maintenance  and  modification  The  use  of  opaque 
programming  tricks  or  the  construction  of  cryptic  programs  is  no  V 
longer  considered  to  be  an  acceptable  programming  practice.  Many' 
properties  combine  to  yield  readable  programs;  including  the  use 
of  mnemonic  variable  names,  the  liberal  insertion  of  comments, 
and  linear  flow  of  program  control. 

1.6  Procedures  and  Data 

Procedures  and  data  have  been  recognized  to  be  separate 
entities  of  programs  with  distinct  properties.  Data  objects  may 
change  their  values  dynamically,  whereas  a procedure  should  be 
static  and  immutable.  Programs  which  modify  themselves  are 
difficult  to  comprehend  and  virtually  impossible  to  verify. 

1.7  Language  Size 

Language  size  as  measured  by  the  number  of  key  words  or 
language  concepts  has  been  seen  to  be  important.  Relatively 
small  languages  are  easier  to  implement  and  make  it  possible  for 
the  programmer  to  gain  complete  mastery  of  the  programming  language. 
The  language  designer  must  carefully  synthesize  a limited  number 
of  features  from  among  the  vast  number  of  potential  choices. 
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Analyzability 


Analyzability  is  measured  by  the  level  of  support  provided 
by  language  features  that  simplify  the  process  of  analyzing 
already-written  programs  by  automatic  methods.  (This  is  basically 
a "recognition"  as  opposed  to  a "compilation"  problem,  since 
one  can  assume  that  the  language's  compiler  provides  comprehensive 
syntax  analyses.)  In  a sense,  this  characteristic  crosses  all 
the  boundaries  outlined  above,  since  analyzability  cannot  be 
achieved  without  significantly  good  "scores"  on  other  factors. 
Included  in  this  characteristic  is  the  ease  with  which  the  language 
can  incorporate  semi-active  assertions  and/or  instrumentation  of 
various  kinds.  In  addition,  the  simplicity  of  symbolic  analysis/ 
execution/evaluation  processes  that  would  operate  on  programs 
written  in  the  language  is  also  a factor. 
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SUCTION  4.  CRITERIA  FOR  TINMAN 

"BASE  LANGUAGE”  SELECTION 
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1.  INTRODUCTORY  NOTES 


The  outline  below  represents  a proposed  statement  of 
the  criteria  for  evaluation  of  a candidate  language  to  "repre- 
sent" the  TINMAN.  Ultimately  there  are  four  possible  routes 
to  choosing  an  appropriate  base  language: 

1.  Design  a new  language  that  meets  the  TINMAN 
specif icat ions 

2.  Change  TINMAN  to  match  an  existing  language. 

3.  Change  an  existing  language  to  meet  TINMAN. 

4.  Compromise  between  an  extended  existing  language 
and  a reduced  TINMAN. 

Regardless  of  the  route  taken,  the  following  set  of  criteria 
is  essential  for  evaluation  of  a candidate  language. 

2.  LANGUAGE  DESIGN  AND  DEFINITION 

2.1  Language  Style 

2.1.1  Programmer  acceptability 

2.1.2  Major  Issues: 

a.  uniform  referents 

b.  abstract  types 

c.  extensibility 

d.  "nearness"  to  TINMAN 

2.1.3  Secondary  Issues  (Details) 

2.2  Language  Syntax 

2.2.1  Programmer  acceptability 

2.2.2  Syntax  Modification/Extension  Cost, 

Time,  Risk 

2.2.3  Psychological  Factors 

2.3  Language  Semantics 

2.3.1  Informal  description 

2.3.2  Semi-formal  Description 

2.3.3  Formal  Description 

2.4  Tutorial  Aspects 

2.4.1  Learning  Curve 

2.4.2  Unlearning  Curve  (If  applicable) 

2.4.3  Tutorial  Subset — its  clarity 

3.  COMPILER  SPECIFICATION  AND  DESIGN 

3.1  Assessment  of  Compilabilitv  of  Language 

3.1.1  Modification  of  existing  compiler 

3.1.2  Generation  of  new  compiler 

3.1.3  Run-time  support  needed 
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3.1.4  Size  of  Syntax  Processed 

3.1.5  Diagnosibility 

3.1.6  Efficient  Code/Optimization 

3.1.7  Reformatabi lity 

a.  expansion 

b.  reference 

c.  other  details 

3.2  Design  of  Compiler  Specification 

3.3  Detailed  Compilation  Algorithm  Analysis 

3.4  High-level  Compiler  Design 

4.  COMPILER  IMPLEMENTATION 

4.1  Self-Boot 

4.2  Production  Version 

4.3  Optimizing  Capability 

4.4  Debugging  Capability 

4.5  Interactive  Capability 

4.6  Library  Capability 

4.7  Program  Analysis  Capability 

4.8  Other  Capabilities 

5.  LANGUAGE  CONTROL  AND  MAINTENANCE 

5.1  Existing  Dispersion 

5.2  Controllability 

5.3  Extension  of  Control  to  Subsidiary  Features 
Application  (libraries,  etc.) 

5.4  Validation  Program  Techniques 

6 . COMMENTARY 

The  above  outline  was  produced  on  the  assumption  that 
the  end  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  HOLWG  (perhaps  in  late 
1977  or  1978)  would  be  the  design  and  definition  of  a new  pro- 
gramming language  DoD/1.  It  attempts  to  cover  a number  of  the 
issues  that  must  be  addressed  before  such  a language  can  success- 
fully achieve  the  goals  to  which  the  entire  HOLWG  effort  has  been 
directed. 


It  has  been  recognized  that  the  creation  of  a language 
which  meets  the  TINMAN  (or  some  future  set  of)  requirements  is 
not  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  success  of  this  effort.  There 
are  a number  of  concomitant  factors  which  are  equally  important 
including  the  following: 


1.  There  must  be  effective  mechanisms  for  teaching 
the  language  to  programmers.  The  cost  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  preparation  of  tutorial  materials, 
combined  with  the  loss  of  productivity  while  pro- 
grammers achieve  proficiency  with  a new  language, 
is  comparable  in  cost  to  the  language  design  and 
implementation  effort  itself. 

2.  Accordingly,  language  features  in  a new  language 
should  resemble  features  in  existing  languages 
when  those  features  serve  a similar  purpose  and 
should  differ  when  different  purposes  are  to  be 
served.  The  language  should  not  be  burdened  with 
complicated  or  inconsistent  rules  of  syntax,  since 
they  will  be  a source  of  programming  errors  and 
will  be  easily  forgotten  by  programmers. 

3.  The  value  of  the  HOLWG  effort  is  in  the  creation 
of  a standard  programming  language  which  supports 
programming  discipline  and  the  creation  of  high 
quality  software.  Any  activity  which -tends  to 
dilute  the  standard  must  be  strong'Ty  discouraged. 

4.  As  a result,  the  language  should  be  complete 
enough  that  there  will  be  no  need  to  extend  the 
base  language,  except  to  develop  libraries  of 
procedures  and  abstract  data  types. 

5.  There  should  be  a tutorial  subset  of  the  language, 
but  no  subset  implementations.  In  other  words,  a 
programmer  should  not  necessarily  be  taught  the 
entire  language  initially,  even  though  the  language 
processors  with  which  he/she  will  work  will  support 
the  entire  language.  Furthermore,  the  tutorial 
materials  developed  for  DoD/1  should  present  the 
language  in  the  context  of  recent  efforts  in  pro- 
gramming methodology  and  good  programming  style 

in  order  to  motivate  language  conversion. 

6.  Compilers  should  be  built  with  portability  as  an 
objective  ro  as  to  encourage  the  availability  of 
the  language  on  a wide  variety  of  machines.  It 
may  be  valuable  to'  develop  an  intermediate  language 
such  as  OCODE  used  by  BCPL  in  order  to  simplify 
portability . 

7.  Validation  and  testing  mechanisms  will  have  to  be 
created  for  DoD/1  along  the  lines  of  the  mechanisms 
which  are  in  place  for  COBOL  compiler  testing 
validation.  In  addition  to  validating  correct 
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programs,  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the 
behavior  of  the  compiler  in  the  presence  of  incor- 
rect programs.  The  validation  software  will  need 
to  be  extremely  rigorous  due  to  the  requirement 
concerning  no  subsets  or  supersets. 

8.  The  HOLWG,  an  X3  committee  of  ANSI,  or  an  equiva- 
lent organization  will  have  to  maintain  responsi- 
bility for  the  language  and  its  development  over 
t ime . 

There  are  a number  of  steps  that  must  be  taken  in  order 
to  assure  that  the  effort  of  the  HOLWG  will  be  successful.  It 
is  recommended  that  the  HOLWG  include  a major  evaluation  compo- 
nent within  the  language  design  effort  to  make  certain  that  the 
language  designed  and  the  implementations  constructed  meet  the 
obj  ectives . 

Lastly,  it  is  recommended  that  a number  of  generic 
program  examples  be  specified  by  the  HOLWG  to  be  used  to 
demonstrate  the  ease  and  comprehensibility  of  each  candidate 
programming  language.  It  is  envisages  that  a set  of  small 
problems,  each  designed  to  illustrate  the  way  the  language 
handles  a critical  issue,  would  be  created.  The  HOLWG  would 
require  code,  written  in  the  candidate  language  representing 
the  solution  to  each  problem,  to  be  submitted  by  the  language 
designer,  thereby  facilitating  practical  comparison  of  the 
way  different  proposed  languages  handled  a variety  of  problems. 
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CHAPTER  3 
TINMAN 


The  contents  of  this  chapter  of  the  report  involve 
material  relating  to  assessments  of  the  TINMAN  itself. 

Section  1.  Comments  on  the  TINMAN  Requirements 


SECTION  1.  COMMENTS  ON  THE  TINMAN 

REQUIREMENTS 
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1. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  TINMAN  represents  an  idealized  set  of  language 
design  goals,  intended  to  bring  together  all  of  the  recent 
advances  in  programming  languages  and  all  of  the  intriguing 
concepts  in  programming  languages  into  a single  language. 

What  is  envisioned  is  a single  language  (the  universal  com- 
puter language  again?)  which  supports  all  of  the  key  con- 
cepts of  abstraction  and  modularity  on  one  hand  and  gives 
the  programmer  control  over  the  low-level  details  of  object 
representation  and  execution  regimes  on  the  other  hand.  In 
addition,  TINMAN  envisions  creating  language  control  mechan- 
isms by  which  a single  organization  (presumably  some  DoD  agency) 
would  oversee  both  the  design  and  control  of  the  language  and  the 
construction  and  management  of  all  translators  for  all 
machines.  This  would  involve  an  elaborate  validation  effort 
to  ascertain  that  the  implemented  language  conformed 
exactly  to  the  language  specification,  with  neither  exten- 
sions nor  omissions. 

In  examining  the  specific  requirements  more  closely, 
it  can  be  seen  that  some  of  them  are  unachievable  in  practi- 
cal languages,  while  others  are  simply  self-contradictory. 
Furthermore,  the  language  which  results  from  attempting  to 
meet  all  of  the  TINMAN  requirements  is  of  necessity  large 
and  complex.  The  result  of  such  a design  is  a language 
which  is  difficult  to  learn  and  remember,  as  well  as  being 
somewhat  difficult  to  implement.  This  language  would  pre- 
sent a large  number  of  concepts  which  are  new  to  the  average 
programmer  as  well. 

This  section  examines  some  of  the  TINMAN  requirements 
in  more  detail,  paying  particular  attention  to  those  objectives 
which  appear  to  be  unrealistic  or  contradictory.  The  intent  is 
either  to  suggest  modifications  to  TINMAN  for  use  in  the  next 
evaluation/design  phase  or  to  suggest  relaxations  in  the 
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requirements  that  should  be  used  to  evaluate  existing  languages 
against  the  TINMAN.  The  result  of  this  set  of  recommendations 
is  a somewhat  smaller  language  which  gives  more  attention  to 
the  issues  of  abstraction,  modularity,  control  structures,  and 
program  readability,  with  less  attention  being  given  to  the 
lower  level  details. 

2.  ON  HIGH  LEVEL  LANGUAGES 

The  basic  concept  of  a high-level  language  is  to 
provide  the  programmer  with  a set  of  facilities  which  are 
meaningful  in  the  terms  of  the  problem  being  solved  rather 
than  in  terms  of  the  machine  on  which  it  is  being  solved, 

Early  research  in  high-level  languages  confirmed  that  pro- 
grammers were  more  productive  and  produced  higher  quality 
code  when  working  with  a high-level  programming  language. 

The  use  of  algebraic  expressions  in  FORTRAN  or  record  struc- 
tures in  COBOL  was  far  more  meaningful  to  the  programmer 
than  was  a set  of  machine  language  (or  even  macro  assembly 
language)  instructions. 

Recent  work  in  programming  methodology  has  gone  on 
to  validate  that  concept  still  further.  Abstract  data  types 
remove  still  another  level  of  object  presentation  through- 
out much  of  a program.  The  programming  language  is  seen  as 
an  extension  of  the  problem-solving  process;  it  is  desired 
that  the  transformation  from  a program  design  (problem  solu- 
tion) to  a correctly  functioning  program  be  simplified  as 
much  as  possible. 

The  value  of  abstraction  is  to  hide  the  lower  level 
details  of  implementation  from  the  programmer.  The  value  of 
modularity  is  to  manage  the  intellectual  complexity  of  the 
programming  task,  to  make  it  feasible  to  divide  a large 
project  into  pieces,  and  to  permit  parts  of  a program  to  be 
isolated  in  such  a way  as  to  minimize  side  effects  and  the 
problems  of  connecting  modules. 
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The  goals  of  efficiency  have  generally  been  regarded 
as,  at  least  partly,  secondary  to  the  goals  of  abstraction  and 
modularity,  even  though  it  is  recognized  that  a poor  compiler 
may  lead  to  much  slower  program  execution.  Inefficient  execu- 
tion-time performance  tends  to  eliminate  a language  from  actual 
use.  Rather  than  giving  the  programmer  a great  deal  of  power 
with  respect  to  storage  allocation  or  object  code,  languages 
have  been  restricted  in  such  a way  as  to  insure  that  efficient 
object  code  can  be  generated  by  an  optimizing  compiler. 

3.  ABSTRACTION  VS.  EFFICIENCY  IN  TINMAN 

There  is  an  inherent  conflict  between  the  goals  of 
efficiency  and  abstraction.  TINMAN  proposes  to  achieve  both, 
and  some  significant  problems  result. 

The  requirements  which  address  efficiency  directly 
are  the  following: 

B6.  "...  The  operations  'and'  and  'or'  on  scalars 

will  be  evaluated  in  short  circuit  mode." 

C4.  "...constant  expressions  will  be  evaluated 
before  run  time." 

12.  "...  The  programmer  will  be  able  to  override 

these  defaults  when  necessary." 

Jl.  "The  language  and  its  translators  will  not 

impose  run  time  costs  for  unneeded  or  unused 
generality.  They  will  be  capable  of  producing 
efficient  code  for  all  programs.” 

J2.  "Any  optimizations  performed  by  the  translator 
will  not  change  the  effect  of  the  program." 

J3.  "The  source  language  will  provide  encapsulated 
access  to  machine  dependent  hardware  facilities 
including  machine  code  insertions.” 

J4.  "It  will  be  possible  within  the  source  language 
to  specify  the  object  presentation  of  composite 
data  structures..." 
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"The  programmer  will  be  able  to  specify 
whether  calls  on  a routine  are  to  have  open  or 
closed  implementations..." 


L3.  "The  translator  will  minimize  compile  time 
costs ..." 

3 . 1 Compile  Time  Costs 

Requirement  L3,  stressing  minimization  of  compile- 
time costs,  seems  especially  problematical,  First,  require- 
ment L6  states  that  the  compiler  should  perform  as  much 
checking  as  possible,  including  type  checking  and  verifi- 
cation of  semantic  restrictions.  Second,  the  size  of  the 
proposed  language  is  such  that  construction  of  an  efficient 
translator  is  nontrivial.  Third,  minimization  of  compile- 
time costs  seems  contradictory  to  objectives  of  execution- 
time efficiency,  since  many  of  those  gains  come  as  a result 
of  optimizations  made  at  compile-time,  often  requiring 
multiple  passes  over  the  intermediate  code  or  initial  ob- 
ject code  in  order  to  generate  efficient  code.  If  one 
wishes  to  meet  Jl,  for  example,  all  DO  loops  (or  their  equi- 
valent) must  be  checked  to  see  when  the  step  and  termination 
values  are  constant  and  when  they  are  variable  (unless  the 
language  forbids  this  use  of  variable  number  of  iterations). 
Fourth,  the  availability  of  compile-time  facilities,  includ- 
ing conditional  compilation,  represent  an  additional  burden 
on  the  compiler,  increasing  compile  time  costs.  Fifth,  it 
is  expected  that  most  uses  of  programs  will  be  in  operation 
rather  than  in  development;  it  would  appear  that  the  goal  of 
efficiency  would  dictate  that  the  effort  be  directed  toward 
the  generation  of  efficient  executable  code  rather  than  to- 
ward minimization  of  compilation  costs. 

3 . 2 Optimization 

The  optimization  requirements  present  a similar  set 
of  problems.  J2  is  particularly  difficult,  especially  when 
viewed  against  Cl:  "Side  effects  which  are  dependent  on 
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the  evaluation  order  among  the  arguments  of  an  expression 
will  be  evaluated  lef t-to-right . " Cl  restricts  a signifi- 

cant number  of  potential  optimizations,  including  the  collat- 
eral elaboration  notion  of  ALGOL  68  and  the  grouping  by  hier- 
archy of  LIS,  whereby  the  multiplication  would  be  performed 
first  in  A + B*C.  It  is  recognized  that,  particularly  for 
floating  point  numbers,  any  change  in  ordering  of  evaluation 
of  an  expression  can  change  the  result,  due  to  round-off 
errors  in  the  least  significant  decimal  places.  A + B - C 
may  easily  yield  a different  result  than  A - C + B,  parti- 
cularly if  this  sum  is  performed  repeatedly. 

In  short,  the  combination  of  J2  and  L3  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  no  optimization  whatsoever  should  be  per- 
formed on  programs,  despite  the  fact  that  achievement  of  J1 
requires  such  optimization. 

Requirement  J4  presents  additional  complications  for 
the  compiler.  The  ability  of  the  programmer  to  specify 
the  object  representation  of  a composite  data  structure  is 
very  unpleasant.  If  there  were  severe  main  memory  requirements 
for  an  application,  the  programmer  might  very  well  pack  the 
data  objects  tightly  as  possible.  The  object  code  that 
would  be  required  to  extract  the  appropriate  bits  for  each 
item  of  a composite  data  structure  would  impose  considerable 
overhead  at  both  compilation  and  execution  time. 

It  is  recognized  that  TINMAN  wishes  to  give  the  pro- 
grammer the  ability  to  make  the  time/space  efficiency  trade- 
off in  programs,  but  the  other  TINMAN  requirements  then  run 
counter  to  that  goal. 

3 . 3 Language  Extensions 

A key  question  that  was  raised  by  Standish  and 
others  with  respect  to  extensible  languages  was  whether 
programmers  are  able  and  qualified  to  make  these  language 
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extensions.  This  question  will  certainly  arise  in  conjunction 
with  the  language  derived  from  these  requirements,  and  is  also 
applicable  to  whether  the  programmer  is  best  qualified  to 
choose  object  representations. 

Perhaps  a higher  level  directive  should  indicate 
available  space,  with  the  compiler  or  optimizer  trying  to 
fit  a program  into  a space  by  changing  object  representa- 
tions if  the  compiled  object  code  is  too  large.  There  is 
the  danger  that  the  programmer  will  go  to  considerable  ef- 
fort to  optimize  space  utilization  when  space  is  not  an 
issue  at  all  for  a given  application. 

3 . 4 Expression  Evaluation 

The  use  of  short  circuit  mode  for  evaluation  of 
'and'  and  ’or’  operations  is  a potential  source  of  errors 
should  programmers  include  functions  having  side  effects 
within  the  Boolean  expression  to  be  evaluated,  More  com- 
plicated object  code  is  needed  to  achieve  the  short  cir- 
cuiting of  execution  than  is  required  to  simply  evaluate 
the  Boolean  expression.  Again,  the  requirement  for  mini- 
mized compilation  is  contradicted  by  another  TINMAN  require- 
ment. It  is  recognized  that  programmers  must  be  taught 
not  to  program  in  such  a way  that  side  effects  are  created 
in  expressions  which  are  to  be  evaluated.  If  this  is  done, 
then  there  is  no  need  for  the  requirement  about  side  effects 
(Cl),  In  short,  performing  short  circuit  evaluation  of  ex- 
pressions according  to  B6  and  then  permitting  side  effects 
(Cl),  even  if  the  subexpressions  are  evaluated  left-to- 
right,  is  a likely  source  of  programming  errors. 

3 . 5 Direct  Code 

TINMAN  seems  somewhat  schizoid  on  the  distinction 
between  supporting  high-order  language  constructs  and  giving 
the  programmer  all  of  the  power  of  the  machine  language 
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programmer.  Perhaps  this  is  because  TINMAN  does  not  really 
address  the  set  of  applications  to  which  it  is  intended.  If 
the  envisioned  language  is  to  be  a system  implementation  language 
(like  BLISS,  LIS,  etc.),  then  the  machine  language  and  data 
representation  requirements  may  be  needed;  if  it  is  to  be  an 
applications  language  for  commercial  data  processing  (like 
COBOL),  then  all  of  these  low  level  issues  should  be  removed  in 
favor  of  presenting  a clear  set  of  abstractions  to  the  programmer. 
The  language  simply  cannot  be  all  things  to  all  people — efficient 
object  code,  efficient  space  utilization,  minimal  compilation 
time,  suitable  for  abstraction  and  modularity,  and  so  on. 

4.  HIDING  OF  TYPES 

The  TINMAN  envisions  a language  with  a powerful  set  of 
data  types  with  a facility  for  introducing  new  data  types,  new 
operations  on  those  types  which  are  encapsulated  with  the  type 
definition,  and  the  ability  to  extend  base  language  operations 
to  the  new  types.  The  requirements  are  very  clear  about  the  use 
of  types  in  the  language,  with  emphasis  on  clarity  and  consistency. 
Yet  there  are  some  problems. 

One  wants  to  know  the  type  of  the  object  with  which  one 
is  dealing  and  should  be  extremely  careful  about  the  mixing  of 
data  types.  However,  some  of  the  requirements  tend  to  blur  this 
distinction.  This  comes  about  in  several  ways. 

First,  the  equAlity  comparison  is  supposed  to  be  appli- 
cable to  any  two  objects,  regardless  of  type.  It  is  not  clear 
why  this  should  be.  What  is  the  meaning  of  comparing  a real 
number  with  a set,  for  example,  or  an  integer  with  a record? 

A more  useful  requirement  would  be  that  the  equality  comparison 
would  be  applicable  to  two  objects  of  the  same  type  or  to  two 
objects  of  united  type  (using  the  ALGOL  68  term),  whose  inter- 
section types  are  not  null.  If  one  variable  was  MODE  A = UNION 
(INTEGER,  REAL)  and  the  other  was  MODE  B = UNION  (INTEGER, 
CHARACTER),  it  would  make  se^lse  to  compare  them  as  integers, 
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for  example.  In  general,  programmers  should  have  a consistent 
use  of  variables  of  types  so  that  meaningless  comparisons  do  not 


occur,  rather  than  permitting  the  comparison  operator  to  be 
universally  applied.  Another  meaningful  extension  would  be  to 
require  the  comparison  operator  to  be  defined  for  all  new 
programmer-defined  data  types  (as  is  done  in  CS-4). 

Second,  assignment  of  conformable  arrays  and  transfers 
between  records  or  arrays  of  identical  logical  structure  is  a 
useful  shorthand  notation,  particularly  for  records,  but  obscures 
the  fact  that  the  assignment  applies  to  a complex  data  structure, 
thereby  detracting  from  program  comprehensibility  and  readability. 

The  object  of  providing  a uniform  reference  notation  is 
difficult  and  elusive.  On  the  one  hand,  one  would  like  to  be 
consistent,  but  on  the  other  hand,  one  would  like  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  type  of  the  object  on  which  an  operation  is  being 
performed.  PASCAL,  for  example,  has  different  reference  notions 
for  arrays,  procedures,  records,  and  pointer  references.  It  is 
immediately  apparent  as  to  which  type  of  object  is  being  used. 
Geschke  and  Mitchell  [ 18]  have  examined  the  problem  and  concluded 
that,  while  one  could  achieve  this  objective,  it  may  not  be 
worth  doing  so. 

Fourth,  the  optional  specification  of  parameters  on  the 
formal  side  of  a procedure  declaration  (CS)  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  best  way  to  deal  with  generic  procedures,  especially  since 
one  wants  to  constrain  the  operations  that  are  performed  on  ob- 
jects of  various  types.  Even  PL/I  has  a more  intelligent  solu- 
tion. One  may  specify  a parameter  to  be  a united  type,  e.g., 

MODE  A = (REAL,  INT,  STRING,  BOOLEAN,  ...)  so  that  the  procedure 
call  can  accept  any  parameter  which  is  of  one  of  those  types. 

This  provides  the  facility  desired  by  CS. 

5.  NUMERIC  ARITHMETIC 

TINMAN  requirements  specify  both  fixed  and  floating  point 
real  arithmetic,  despite  the  fact  that  fixed-point  arithmetic 
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is  the  source  of  a significant  number  of  execution  time  errors. 

It  would  appear  that  fixed  point  arithmetic  is  desired  to  avoid 
the  potential  difficulties  of  roundoff  error  associated  with 
floating  point  computation,  when  carried  out  in  binary.  Yet 
fixed  point  arithmetic  has  the  danger  of  truncating  the  most 
significant  digits  in  arithmetic  calculations,  of  losing  signfi- 
cant  digits  on  both  the  high  order  and  low  order  end,  and  adds 
several  additional  requirements  to  the  language. 

Much  of  what  is  required  in  fixed  point  arithmetic  could 
be  handled  with  integers;  the  remainder  could  almost  certainly  be 
handled  by  floating  point  arithmetic  where  the  calculation  is  carried 

out  in  decimal  rather  than  in  binary.  Binary  can  be  considered 
the  default  case.  This  removes  one  type  from  the  language,  as 
well  as  a common  source  of  execution-time  errors.  This  would 
again  provide  the  programmer  with  the  choice  between  efficiency 
and  space. 

6 . DATA  STRUCTURES 

The  TINMAN  goes  to  some  lengths  to  propose  a set  of 
data  objects  as  built-in  types  which  provide  a firm  basis  for 
the  definition  of  new  types  and  for  the  implementation  of  recur- 
sive data  structures  as  discussed  by  Hoare.  Hoare's  contention 
is  that  the  defined  set  of  data  structures  makes  use  of  the 
pointer  unnecessary,  even  if  its  use  is  restricted.  If  one 
believes  in  recursive  data  structures,  then  pointers  and  pointer 
mechanisms  should  not  be  a requirement  in  the  language. 

7.  THE  GO  TO 

A similar  situation  applies  for  the  GO  TO.  The  TINMAN 
requirements  go  to  some  length  to  provide  a powerful  set  of 
control  structures,  including  exception-handling  and  loop  ter- 
mination from  any  point  within  a loop,  the  two  situations  for 
which  the  GO  TO  is  now  used  most  commonly.  Yet  TINMAN  then 
turns  around  and  requires  a GO  TO  statement  after  rendering  it 
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totally  unnecessary,  giving  the  flimsy  excuse  that  it  is  needed 
for  transliterating  programs  written  in  older  languages.  Again, 
TINMAN  seems  of  two  minds,  trying  to  decide  between  taking  a 
very  modern,  high  level  approach  to  programming,  and  retaining 
the  old  ways  which  led  us  into  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

8.  EXTENSION  OF  OPERATORS 

ALGOL  68  provides  'a  particularly  elegant  way  of  extend- 
ing existing  dyadic  operators  to  new  data  types  in  the  language. 

One  can  envision  adding  disparate  structs  together  given  the 
appropriate  extension  of  the  + operator.  There  is  also  the 
ability  to  define  new  dyadic  operators,  such  as  $$,  to  mean  any- 
thing at  all.  In  addition,  TINMAN  specifies  that  there  must 
be  a mechanism  for  associating  an  operator  hierarchy  with  the 
new  operators.  ALGOL  68  includes  the  prio  facility  which  per- 
mits this  to  be  done.  Unfortunately,  prio  can  be  applied  to 
existing  operators  on  built-in  types,  violating  H2 . It  is  not 
immediately  clear  how  to  make  new  data  types  indistinguishable 
from  old  types  (E2),  unless  the  operator  priority  for  existing 
operators  is  fixed  regardless  of  the  type  to  which  it  is  applied. 

If  new  infix  operators  are  permitted  for  the  new  data  types, 
precedence  must  be  defined  (in  violation  of  H2?).  In  short, 
there  are  some  difficulties  in  this  area  which  must  be  resolved. 

9.  PROGRAMMABILITY 

Although  much  harder  to  support  by  cogent  and  specific 
argument,  the  issue  of  programmability  for  the  language  envisioned 
by  TINMAN  is  important  to  discuss.  Programmability  refers  to 
the  "naturalness"  of  the  language  from  at  least  two  viewpoints: 
learning  to  use  the  language,  and  remembering  what  it  has  avail- 
able. 

The  normal  pedagogical  approach  taken  in  informing  even 
an  expert  programmer  about  a new  language  involves  absorbing  com- 
plete information  about  a subset  of  language.  This  technique 
must  ultimately  be  applicable  to  all  persons  interested  in  learning 
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to  use  the  language.  TINMAN  seems  to  envision  a language  of 
such  intensity,  flexibility,  and  complexity  that  one  wonders 
whether  there  is  a straightforward  method  for  teaching  the 
rudiments  without  overburdening  the  student  with  unwanted 
detail.  The  situation  is  reminiscent  of  some  constructions  in 
JOVIAL  which  on  first  encounter  are  arcane,  to  say  the  least. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  90%  of  programs  will  use  a 
very  limited  percentage  of  the  language  power.  Will  some  of  the 
sophisticated  features  of  the  language  get  in  the  way  of  average 
programmers?  It  should  be  clear  that  if  a language  like  that 
envisioned  by  TINMAN  intimidates  everyone,  then  the  language 
will  not  achieve  the  goals  of  the  HOLWG  effort. 

10.  ANALYZABILITY 

Software  analysis  tools,  as  they  are  currently  constructed, 
and  as  they  can  be  projected  from  present  technology,  operate  on 
the  notion  of  having  database  representation  of  the  (assumed  syn- 
tactically correct)  program  in  its  entirety.  Picture  something 
like  an  "exploded  parts  diagram,"  with  the  entities  (variables, 
operations,  sentences/statements,  blocks,  etc.)  as  the  "parts." 

Once  this  information  is  available  (a  task  accomplished  by 
syntactic  recognizers  operating  over  the  database),  one  can  run 
algorithms  that  do  many  interesting  and  valuable  things.  Typically 
these  involve  functions  that  are  only  cost-effective  to  perform 
infrequently  (otherwise,  they  would  be  incorporated  in  the 
compiler),  or  are  valuable  only  when  performed  on  a complete 
(or  near-complete)  software  system.  Acceptance  testing,  ferret- 
ing out  hard-to-find  errors,  verification,  control  flow  analyses, 
and  quality/style  investigations  are  some  examples. 

How  does  a TINMAN  induced  language  simplify  (or  compli- 
cate) performing  these  kinds  of  functions?  The  answers  lie  in 
considering  the  rate  of  growth  in  complexity  of  the  needed  database; 
this  is  equivalent  to  assessing  the  density  of  semantic  connect- 
ness  within  and  among  programs  written  in  the  TINMAN  advocated 
language . 
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Notwithstanding  some  of  the  evidently  contradictory 
requirements  of  TINMAN,  the  abstraction  capability  requirement 
seems  to  be  the  biggest  difficulty.  Consider  the  problems 
encountered  with  a software  system  which  is  completely  expressed 
in  user-defined  abstract  types.  In  this  case  (which  is  probably 
unlikely  in  practice  and  is,  also,  probably  the  worst  possible 
situation),  nothing  in  the  program  can  be  recognizable  to  the 
checking  algorithms. 

The  solution  to  this  problem,  of  course,  is  to  develop 
algorithms  that  can  derive  the  level  of  understanding  required 
from  the  abstract  definitions  or  which  can  gain  access  to  the 
lower  level  definitions.  But  to  achieve  this  may  take  many 
years  after  a language  finds  widespread  use;  consider  that  it 
was  two  decades  between  the  introduction  of  the  first  HOLs 
and  the  development  of  automated  program  analyzers  that  could 
check  coherence  of  programs  written  in  them. 

11.  MISCELLANEOUS  ISSUES 

There  are  a few  other  points  that  should  be  cleared  up. 
The  requirement  prohibiting  nonrecursive  routines  embedded 
in  recursive  routines  is  reasonably  trivial  to  achieve,  but 
doesn't  prevent  some  of  the  execution  time  problems  associated 
with  recursion,  thereby  contradicting  efficiency  considerations. 
This  is  still  another  place  where  the  TINMAN  seemed  to  be  of 
two  minds:  the  FORTRAN/COBOL  mind  which  banishes  recursion 

because  of  the  required  runtime  support,  and  the  ALGOL/PASCAL/ 
LISP  mind  which  sees  the  elegance  of  recursion  despite  the 
overhead.  The  present  restriction  (G5)  is  artificial. 

; The  use  of  a break  character  in  numeric  literals 

seems  to  present  certain  implementation  difficulties  ("just 
another  thing  to  check")  and  might  well  be  dropped,  parti- 
cularly since  numeric  literals  are  not  frequently  given 
to  more  than  8 places  of  precision. 
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The  issue  of  numeric  precision  for  reals  and  inte- 
gers should  be  thought  through  a bit  more  fully.  They 
provide  the  ability  to  specify  a representation  by  indicat- 
ing the  number  of  places  of  precision  required,  whether  or 
not  that  precision  is  meaningful  in  the  context  of  the  com- 
putation. The  experience  with  PL/1  has  shown  that  serious 
errors  can  result  unexpectedly  from  the  practice  of  oper- 
ating on  numbers  with  different  precision.  This  is  parti- 
cularly true  when  mixing  fixed  point  quantities  with  float- 
ing point,  and  was  the  motivation  concerning  the  earlier 
suggestion  about  eliminating  fixed  point  artihmetie.  (The 
problem  here  is  the  universal  computer  language  problem-- 
the  COBOL  programmers  like  fixed  point,’  but  it  isn't 
needed  anywhere  else.) 

The  overhead  associated  with  providing  a variable 
number  of  arguments  is  considerable  and  goes  against  most 
language  features  available  to  programmers.  One  might  de- 
fine a certain  number  of  built-in  functions  or  procedures 

which  accept  a variable  number  of  arguments,  e.g.,  MAX,  j 

but  it  is  not  apparent  how  this  facility  might  be  given  in 

general  for  the  definition  of  functions/procedures  by  i 

programmers . 

The  TINMAN  requirements  concerning  comments  indicate 
that  the  language  should  be  both  free-format  and  line-oriented, 
so  that  one  doesn't  run  into  the  problems  connected  with  failure 
to  terminate  a comment  properly.  While  this  can  be  handled 
satisfactorily,  it  presents  some  additional  minor  difficulties 
to  the  compilers  which  attempt  to  "prettypr int " the  program 
text  (as  in  LIS ) . 

12 . SUMMARY 

These  comments  have  been  directed  to  improving  the 
consistency  of  the  TINMAN  requirement  and  to  suggesting 


some  areas  in  which  TINMAN  requirements  might  be  tightened 
or  loosened  so  that  a smaller  language  will  result.  Such 
a language  would  not  provide  some  of  the  machine  dependent 
facilities  of  the  present  set  of  requirements,  and  in  fact, 
would  actively  discourage  such  programming  style  since 
those  techniques  decrease  program  portability  and  under- 
standability . 

They  were  motivated  in  part  by  examination  of  CS-4, 
a language  which  is  being  dynamically  designed  to  meet  the 
TINMAN  requirements.  CS-4  seems  unwieldy  as  a programming 
language  in  several  respects  (taken  up  in  the  subsection  on 
CS-4  vs.  TINMAN),  leading  one  to  believe  that  TINMAN  may 
be  asking  for  too  much  in  an  inconsistent  way. 

Given  these  suggestions,  it  should  be  possible  to 
design  a language  (or  modify  an  existing  one)  in  such  a 
way  that  it  meets  the  criteria  for  high  level  languages 
and  so  that  it  can  be  used  effectively  by  programmers. 
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1. 


INTRODUCTION 


This  section  examines  the  extent  to  which  ALGOL  £0  satis- 
fies the  criteria  for  a "good"  higher-order  language  as  presented 
in  "Criteria  for  Evaluation  of  High-Order  Languages."  ALGOL  60 
is  seen  to  fulfill  the  requirements  moderately  well.  However, 
there  are  significant  weaknesses  in  most  of  the  areas,  thereby 
making  it  unsuitable  for  further  consideration  as  a base  language 
for  the  TINMAN. 

2 . ABSTRACTION 

ALGOL  60  provides  facilities  for  procedural  abstraction 
through  functions  and  procedures.  Procedures  and  functions  ac- 
cept two  kinds  of  procedures:  those  called  by  name  and  those 

called  by  value . Parameters  passed  by  name  are  evaluated  on  each 
use  of  the  parameter  and  may  change  dynamically.  If  a function 
or  procedure  name  is  passed  by  name  to  another  or  function,  that 
function  will  be  repeatedly  called  and  evaluated.  An  expression 
will  similarly  be  evaluated  repeatedly;  this  is  known  as  "Jensen's 
device."  However,  ALGOL  60  functions  can  only  return  values  of 
type  real , integer , and  Boolean . 

ALGOL  60' s facilities  for  data  abstraction  are  very  weak, 
by  comparison  with  other  languages.  ALGOL  60  was  conceived  as 
a language  for  numerical  scientific  programming  applications 
and  provides  only  the  three  data  types  of  real  integer,  and 
Boolean;  there  is  no  mechanism  for  defining  either  new  types 
or  new  operations  on  existing  types.  Although  there  are  numerous 
extensions  to  ALGOL  60  which  provide  more  sophisticated  capabili- 
ties, they  are  not  part  of  the  Reference  Report.  There  are  no 
records;  however,  there  are  arrays  of  the  three  basic  required 
types . 

3.  MODULARITY 

ALGOL  60  is  a block  structured  language  in  which  variables 
may  be  passed  between  blocks.  A procedure  or  a function  with 
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local  declarations  is  considered  a block.  As  noted  above,  there 
are  parameter  passing  mechanisms  between  procedures  and  functions. 
Variables  which  are  declared  local  to  a block  are  known  to  that 
block  and  to  all  enclosed  blocks,  with  no  way  of  limiting  that 
access,  except  for  renaming  the  variable  in  an  inner  block.  A 
programmer  must  be  careful  in  the  use  of  variables  which  are  glo- 
bal to  other  blocks. 

In  general,  it  is  possible  to  achieve  modularity  in  ALGOL 
60  programs  by  careful  use  of  variables  and  well-constrained 
standards  for  parameter  passing.  The  availability  of  global 
variables  with  the  ability  to  cause  side  effects  in  procedures 
and/or  functions  can  be  a technique  to  subvert  the  goals  of  mod- 
ularity. In  summary,  modular  programming  may  be  accomplished  in 
ALGOL  60,  but  only  if  the  programmer  takes  care. 

4.  LINEAR  FLOW  OF  CONTROL 

Control  structures  in  ALGOL  60  include  the  if-then-else , 
the  switch , the  for-step-unt il-do , and  the  for  while,  in  addition 
to  the  go  to . While  these  control  structures,  supplemented  by 
procedure  calling  mechanisms  (including  recursion)  are  sufficient 
to  eliminate  the  need  for  the  go  to , in  practice  they  leave  some- 
thing to  be  desired.  Relatively  few  ALGOL  60  programmers  use 
Boolean  variables  with  the  FOR-WHILE  construct  to  terminate  loops. 
The  tendency  is  to  use  to  go  to . 

Neither  the  go  to  or  the  switch  have  adequate  constraints 
on  branching.  Both  permit  transfers  of  control  to  any  program 
location,  either  forward  or  backward  in  the  same  or  a surrounding 
block.  A beter  solution  would  constrain  the  switch  to  a group 
of  statements  as  with  the  case  statement  in  PASCAL,  and  constrain 
the  £o  to  to  forward  branching  in  the  same  local  scope  of  con- 
trol, i.e.,  the  same  block.  Although  it  is  possible  to  write 
programs  with  linear  flow  of  control,  the  programmer  must  make 
an  extra  effort  to  do  so. 
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CONTROL  OF  SCOPE  AND  BINDING 


ALGOL  60  handles  this  TINMAN  requirement  quite  well. 
Variables  have  an  explicit  scoping  defined  by  the  point  of 
declaration.  With  variables  declared  to  be  of  type  own , there 
is  a distinction  between  scope  of  access  and  scope  of  alloca- 
tion, since  such  variables  exist  from  the  point  of  initial 
allocation  upon  initial  entry  to  their  block  until  program 
termination.  However,  there  is  no  mechanism  for  preventing 
access  to  a variable  in  an  inner  block,  except  for  redeclaring 
the  same  variable  (possibly,  with  different  attributes)  which 
creates  a new  variable  with  the  same  name.  This  makes  the 
original  instance  of  the  variable  inaccessible  within  the  block 
and  any  of  its  enclosed  blocks. 

Variables  are  bound  to  a single  type  at  their  declaration 
point.  There  are  no  union  types  and  there  is  no  way  for  a vari- 
able to  assume  a different  type.  Actual  and  formal  parameters 
for  procedures  and  functions  must  also  agree  in  number  and  type. 

6.  READABILITY  AND  COMPREHENSIBILITY 

ALGOL  programs  tend  to  be  quite  understandable  when  they 
are  dealing  with  numerical  scientific  problems.  For  other  applica- 
tions, the  programmer  must  be  careful  to  select  meaningful  variable 
names  (identifiers),  use  Boolean  procedures,  and  isolate  those 
routines  which  use  the  actual  representation  of  a data  object  rather 
than  its  abstraction. 

ALGOL  60  has  been  used  for  compilers,  text  editors,  and 
many  other  programs  which  do  not  involve  scientific  computation. 

The  limited  number  of  control  structures,  the  block  structure,  the 
full  declaration  of  variables  and  the  commenting  facility  all  con- 
tribute to  program  comprehensibility.  ALGOL  60  is  a simple  enough 
language  that  most  programmers  feel  comfortable  with  it  and  can 
easily  understand  the  intent  of  well-written  programs.  (As  with 
al 1 other  languages,  one  can  write  poor  ALGOL  60  code,  but  the 
language  does  not  pose  the  intrinsic  readability  problems  of 
languages  such  as  LISP  or  APL. ) 
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PROCEDURES  AND  DATA 


ALGOL  60  makes  a firm  distinction  between  procedures  and 
data.  There  is  no  mechanism  which  permits  data  to  be  executed 
as  program  text.  Variables  must  be  declared,  so  it  is  immediately 
apparent  as  to  what  is  program  text  and  what  is  data.  ALGOL  60 
programs  which  use  linear  control  flow  are  thus  verifiable  and 
compilable . 

8.  LANGUAGE  SIZE 

By  most  common  measures,  ALGOL  60  is  a relatively  small 
language.  It  contains  only  22  key  words,  less  than  FORTRAN  or  any 
other  widely  used  language  (BASIC  excepted).  The  syntax  is  des- 
cribed in  well  under  200  productions  in  BNF  and  the  complete  ALGOL 
60  report  occupies  fewer  than  40  printed  pages.  ALGOL  60  is  suit- 
able for  teaching  to  beginning  programmers,  who  are  able  to  grasp 
virtually  all  of  the  language  concepts  in  a relatively  short  period 
of  time. 

The  relatively  small  language  size  is  not  directly  reflected 
inthesize  of  ALGOL  60  compilers,  however.  The  ALGOL  60  block 
structure,  the  two  forms  of  parameter  passing,  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  recursion  necessitate  a certain  degree  of  run  time  support 
and  a more  sophisticated  symbol  table  mechanism.  Certain  ALGOL 
60  features,  including  dynamic  own  arrays  and  integer  labels,  have 
generally  not  been  implemented  because  of  the  problems  caused  by 
these  features. 

9.  ANALYZABILITY 

ALGOL  60  programs  lend  themselves  to  analysis  quite  well, 
since  various  blocks,  functions,  and  procedures  may  be  instrumented 
without  interfering  with  the  rest  of  the  program.  One  must  be 
careful  in  the  methods  used  for  exiting  those  blocks  which  are 
being  examined,  so  that  measurements  are  accurate. 

ALGOL  60  was  also  the  first  language  in  which  concepts 
of  program  proving  were  applied.  Much  of  the  research  into 
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programming  methodology  has  originated  with  ideas  which  led  to 
higher  quality  ALGOL  60  programs,  i.e,  programs  that  were  easier 
to  prove. 

10 . SUMMARY 

The  criteria  used  above  are  fundamental  to  language  design 
and  underlie  much  of  the  current  research  into  programming  lan- 
guages and  their  design.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  first 
two  criteria,  abstraction  and  modularity,  are  the  areas  in  which 
the  most  important  research  efforts  are  currently  being  made.  The 
shortcomings  of  ALGOL  60  in  those  respects,  particularly  in  its 
limitations  concerning  data  types,  detract  significantly  from  its 
acceptability . 

Despite  ALGOL  60 1 s poor  showing  on  the  TINMAN  criteria, 
any  language  resulting  from  the  DoD  HOL  Project  will  undoubtedly 
exhibit  many  of  the  features  of  ALGOL  60  and  its  descendants. 
Virtually,  all  of  the  candidate  langauges  being  studied  owe  a 
sizeable  portion  of  their  design  to  concepts  introduced  with 
or  built  upon  ALGOL  60. 
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1. 


OVERVIEW 


The  ALGOL  60  language  introduced  a large  number  of 
important  concepts  for  programming  languages,  including  such 
notions  as  definition  of  all  variables,  block  structure, 
formal  language  definition,  parameter  passing  by  name  and 
by  value,  and  several  other  features.  Its  impact  on  other 
languages  and  on  programming  language  research  cannot  be 
overstated . 

Since  the  publication  of  the  ALGOL  60  Report,  a vast 
number  of  new  languages  have  been  developed,  many  incorporat- 
ing a number  of  new  concepts  related  to  programming  languages 
Among  these  are  modularity,  abstract  data  types,  restricted 
control  structures,  and  record-type  structures.  The  lack  of 
input/output  facilities  for  ALGOL  60  prevented  the  language 
from  receiving  wide  acceptance  and  use. 

The  TINMAN  recognizes  a number  of  these  advances  as 
being  fundamental  to  a "modern"  programming  language.  Accord 
ingly,  ALGOL  60,  despite  its  elegance,  and  despite  the  recent 
proposed  modifications  to  ALGOL  60,  fails  to  measure  up  to 
TINMAN.  In  fact,  it  falls  so  far  short  that  it  is  not  really 
necessary  to  give  serious  consideration  to  ALGOL  60  as  a 
basis  for  TINMAN,  since  other  languages  have  built  upon  the 
strong  foundations  of  ALGOL  while  adding  some  of  the  other 
important  notions. 

The  following  discussion,  then,  is  an  abbreviated 
analysis  of  ALGOL  60,  with  emphasis  on  the  shortcomings  of 
the  language  with  respect  to  TINMAN. 

2.  DATA  AND  TYPES 

While  ALGOL  60  is  a fully  typed  language  which  sup- 
ports n-dimensional  arrays,  it  falls  short  on  virtually  all 
of  the  TINMAN  specifications  in  this  area,  beyond  Al.  There 
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are  no  fixed  point  reals  and  no  records.  With  respect  to 
characters,  there  is  a string  data  type,  but  there  are  no 
facilities  for  manipulating  strings.  There  is  no  means  for 
specifying  the  precision  of  fixed  or  floating  point  reals 
(A3).  The  absence  of  fixed  point  numbers  rules  out  A4 . 

There  are  no  enumeration  types  (A5)  in  the  sense  of  PASCAL 
scalar  types.  ALGOL  60  has  dynamic  array  bounds.  Both  the 
lower  and  upper  bounds  for  an  array  may  be  dynamically  deter- 
mined at  run  time  upon  entry  to  a block,  violating  A6 . 

There  are  no  records,  so  that  there  is  no  facility  for  alter- 
native structures  as  with  variant  cases  of  RECORDS  in  PASCAL 
or  PLEXES  in  LIS,  so  that  A7  is  not  met. 

3.  OPERATIONS 

Assignment  and  reference  operations  are  defined  for 
all  built  in  data  types.  There  are  no  extended  data  types 
and  only  a limited  number  of  built  in  types  ( real , integer , 
Boolean ) . There  are  no  union  types  (Bl).  It  is,  in  general, 
not  possible  to  compare  two  data  objects  (regardless  of  type) 
for  identity.  A Boolean  cannot  be  compared  to  a real  or  an 
integer,  violating  B3 . Reals  and  integers  may  be  compared; 
the  comparison  is  done  in  real  arithmetic  so  that  errors  may 
result  as  the  outcome  of  the  conversion.  Relational  opera- 
tions are  defined  for  reals  and  integers.  A different  set 
of  operations  (those  of  propositional  logic)  are  defined  for 
Booleans.  B4  is  satisfied  for  integers  and  reals;  note  that 
there  are  no  fixed  point  quantities.  B5  is  also  met.  There 
is  no  "nor"  logical  operation.  "And"  and  "or"  are  carried 
out  fully;  any  side  effects  are  carried  out — short  circuits 
are  not  made.  There  are  no  scalar  operations  on  comformable 
arrays.  All  array  references  must  indicate  the  proper  number 
of  subscripts,  except  in  the  declaration  of  an  array  as  a 
formal  parameter. 
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Implicit  type  conversions  are  limited.  Entier  is  a real- 
to-integer  conversion  function,  but  rounding  is  done  auto- 
matically if  a real  quantity  is  assigned  to  an  integer. 

The  absence  of  exception  conditions  rules  out  B9 . The  ab- 
sence of  input/output  facilities  rules  out  BIO;  even  the 
"New"  ALGOL  60  Report  [17]  does  not  fully  meet  this  requirement. 
Finally,  there  are  no  power  sets  (Bll). 

4.  EXPRESSIONS  AND  PARAMETERS 

ALGOL  60  expressions  are  evaluated  lef t-to-right ; 
thus,  any  side  effects  will  be  treated  consistently.  ALGOL  60 
has  9 levels  of  operator  hierarchy.  There  is  occasional 
confusion  to  the  reader  of  a program  as  to  the  levels  of 
precedence  should  an  expression  mix  logical,  relational,  and 
arithmetic  operations.  ALGOL  60  does  not  support  constants 
( C4 ) . The  parameter  rules  are  relatively  consistent  for 
procedures;  there  are  no  exception  handling  or  parallel 
processing  facilities,  so  that  all  parameters  are  to  and  from 
procedures.  These  are  passed  by  name  or  by  value.  Some 
other  problems  in  this  area  are  discussed  below. 

Formal  and  actual  parameters  must  agree  in  type.  If 
an  array  is  passed  as  a parameter,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
declare  the  array  and  its  type  in  the  procedure  heading, 
without  declaring  the  number  of  dimensions  or  the  size.  How- 
ever, the  subscripts  must  be  shown  within  the  procedure  body, 
so  that  the  number  of  subscripts  must  be  determinable  at 
compile  time.  Thus  C6  is  satisfied. 

ALGOL  60  has  two  kinds  of  parameters.  Exception 
handling  parameters  are  nonexistent.  Procedure  names  may  be 
passed  as  parameters  in  much  the  same  way  as  other  parameters. 

It  is  possible  to  cause  some  unexpected  side  effects  by  pass- 
ing a constant  where  a value  parameter  is  expected  and  then 
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not  properly  handled  by  all  ALGOL  60  compilers.  Parameter 
passing  by  name  is  different  from  procedure  passing  by  refer- 
ence. When  a parameter  is  passed  by  name,  it  gives  the  abi- 
lity  to  pass  a procedure  name  and  effect  Jensen's  device. 

The  TINMAN  specification  wants  parameters  to  be  passed  by 
reference  and  by  value  so  as  to  clear  up  the  confusion  when 
an  expression  is  passed  by  reference/name.  That  way,  pass- 
ing a procedure  name  must  be  handled  by  a separate  class  of 
parameters . 

There  are  no  facilities  for  generic  procedures  or  for 
type  unions.  The  type  of  all  formal  parameters  must  be  speci- 
fied, contradicting  C8.  The  number  of  formal  and  actual 
parameters  is  constant  and  they  must  agree  in  number,  violat- 
ing C9. 

5.  VARIABLES,  LITERALS,  AND  CONSTANTS 

ALGOL  60  has  no  mechanism  for  declaring  constants, 
nor  a method  for  initialization  of  values  (Dl,  D3).  D4  is 
not  met  because  of  the  absence  of  fixed  point  types.  D5  is 
not  met  fully  since  there  is  no  way  to  specify  a range  of 
values  associated  with  a type,  nor  is  there  a way  to  define 
a type.  D6  is  not  met  since  there  is  no  pointer  mechanism. 
Only  D2  is  met,  since  there  is  a consistent  interpretation 
for  the  use  of  literals  for  Booleans  and  numerics. 

6.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 

None  of  the  definition  facilities  requirements  are 
met.  The  user  does  not  have  the  ability  to  define  new  data 
types  (El),  except  insofar  as  an  array  can  be  considered  a 
new  data  type.  This  fact  means  that  E2 , E4 , E5,  E6 , E7, 
and  E8  are  not  met.  E3  is  satisfied,  however. 

7.  SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 

There  are  minor  distinctions  between  scope  of  allo- 
cation and  scope  of  access.  One  may  declare  an  own  variable. 
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which  continues  to  exist  from  the  time  of  first  entry  into 
the  block  in  which  it  is  created  until  the  termination  of  the 
program  so  that  the  value  is  preserved  upon  subsequent  entry 
into  that  block.  There  are  some  difficulties  with  the  concept 
of  dynamic  own  variables,  i.e.,  arrays  which  could  change 
their  bounds.  Most  ALGOL  60  implementations  do  not  support 
this  feature  and  the  set  of  modifications  defined  in  1976 
abolishes  this  feature.  The  scope  of  identifiers  may  be  deter- 
mined at  compile  time,  satisfying  F3. 

There  are  no  facilities  for  limiting  access  to  struc- 
tures ( F2 ) . 

The  language  provides  a set  of  nine  built-in  func- 
tions, which  may  be  viewed  as  comprising  the  beginning  of  a 
library.  However,  the  existence  of  libraries  is  implemen- 
tation dependent.  Since  there  is  no  standard  input/output 
facility,  any  mechanism  for  storing  a pool  of  data  must  be 
machine  dependent  (F4,  F5 , F6).  The  lack  of  I/O  eliminates 
F7 . 

8 . CONTROL  STRUCTURES 

The  ALGOL  60  control  structures  are  relatively  limited. 
G1  is  partially  satisfied  with  mechanisms  for  sequential, 
conditional,  iterative,  and  recursive  control.  However, 
there  are  no  facilities  for  parallelism,  exception  handling, 
or  asynchronous  interrupt  handling.  G2  is  partially  satis- 
fied— the  language  has  a go  to  statement,  but  labels  may  be 
anywhere  in  the  program  and  there  are  few  restrictions  on 
branching.  Furthermore,  there  is  some  problem  with  the  use 
of  numeric  labels;  some  syntactic  ambiguities  arise  when 
they  are  used  as  parameters  to  procedures.  The  modified 
ALGOL  60  Report  of  1976  eliminates  them.  The  conditional 
control  structures  are  the  IF-THEN-ELSE  and  the  SWITCH. 
IF-THEN-ELSE  is  not  fully  bracketed  and  nested  IF-THEN-ELSE 
statements  must  be  enclosed  by  BEGIN-END  to  prevent  the 
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ambiguity  of  a "dangling  ELSE." 

The  rules  concerning  iterative  control  structures  are 
met,  since  the  control  variable  may  be  a normal  variable 
whose  name  (but  not  its  value)  is  accessible  upon  exhaustion 
of  the  loop.  (Both  the  name  and  the  value  are  available 
upon  termination  of  the  loop  from  within.)  There  is  no  mech- 
anism for  ending  a loop  other  than  upon  completion  of  its 
scope,  i.e.,  no  embedded  termination  condition.  Entry  is 
restricted  to  the  top  of  the  loop.  The  step  part  of  the  FOR 
statement  can  be  executed  with  each  iteration  of  the  loop, 
which  can  cause  excessive  overhead  even  in  simple  cases. 

Recursive  routines  are  permitted;  there  is  no  restric- 
tion on  the  declaration  of  internal  non-recursive  procedures 
internal  to  the  recursive  procedure.  The  absence  of  parallel 
processing,  asynchronous  interrupt  handling,  and  exception 
handling  eliminates  G7,  G7,  and  GS. 

9.  SYNTAX  AND  COMMENT  CONVENTIONS 

ALGOL  60  meets  HI  fully.  ALGOL  60  was  probably  the 
first  programming  language  which  achieved  this  objective; 

ALGOL  60  caused  people  to  recognize  the  value  of  mnemonic 
variable  names,  uniform  context-free  grammars,  and  easily 
recognized  forms.  ALGOL  60  also  meets  the  TINMAN  require- 
ments H2  concerning  inability  to  modify  the  source  language 
syntax,  H3  concerning  the  ability  to  implement  the  language 
with  a 64  character  subset,  H6  concerning  the  reservation  of 
keywords,  and  HS  concerning  matching  of  parentheses. 

H4  is  almost  met,  but  there  are  no  provisions  for 
break  characters  in  either  identifiers  or  literals.  Lexical 
units  cannot,  in  general,  be  continued  across  lines,  although 
some  compilers  treat  a program  as  a continuous  stream  with 
no  line  dividers.  End  of  line  is  meaningless  for  ALGOL  60, 
since  there  is  no  input /output ( H5 ) . 
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ALGOL  60  has  a uniform  comment  convention,  beginning 
with  the  symbol  comment  and  ending  with  a semicolon  ; . This 
is  not  determined  by  source  lines,  since  that  is  not  a mean- 
ingful ALGOL  60  concept. 

The  uniform  referent  criterion  is  not  met.  Pro- 
cedure and  function  calls  use  parentheses,  while  array  refer- 
ences use  brackets. 

H10  is  satisfied,  since  the  use  of  symbols  is  con- 
sistent through  the  language. 

10.  DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL  COMPILATION,  AND  LANGUAGE 

RESTRICTIONS 

II  is  satisfied  because  decisions  affecting  program 
logic  are  explicit.  The  precision  of  reals  and  integers  is 
handled  by  default  with  no  mechanism  for  overriding  them  (12). 
There  are  no  compile-time  facilities  associated  with  ALGOL  60 
(13,  14). 

15  is  satisfied  in  that  the  source  language  contains 
a clearly  identifiable  base  language. 

16  is  not  satisfied  since  there  is  no  provision  for 

specifying  language  restrictions  in  the  language  definition. 
However,  17  is  satisfied,  since  no  language  restrictions  are 
built  into  the  language  definition.  The  meaning  of  the  second 
part  of  17  is  not  clear:  "Language  restrictions  which  are 

inherently  dependent  on  the  object  environment  will  not  be 
built  into  the  ...  translator." 

11.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESENTATIONS  AND  MACHINE 

DEPENDENCIES 

ALGOL  60  does  not  provide  any  machine  dependent 
facilities  or  access  to  machine  dependent  facilities  within 
the  language.  There  is  no  way  to  specify  object  represen- 
tations. The  efficiency  of  code  generated  by  ALGOL  60 
compilers  varies  drastically;  there  are  some  potential 
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overhead  costs  associated  with  the  language.  For  example, 
the  FOR  statement  is  completely  general  in  that  the  control 
variable,  the  step  size,  and  the  termination  values  may  be 
changed  within  the  scope  of  the  loop.  Furthermore,  the  step 
size  and  the  termination  point  may  be  expressions  involving 
function  calls  so  that  they  must  be  evaluated  through  every 
iteration.  Even  the  FOR  statement 

FOR  I :=  1 STEP  1 UNTIL  10  DO 

is  subject  to  this  form  of  overhead  in  most  compilers.  (Some 
compilers  provide  for  the  case  of  constant  step  and  termina- 
tion and  permit  the  programmer  to  specify  that.) 

Also,  failure  to  use  the  call-by-name  method  of 
parameter  passing  can  lead  to  unwanted  overhead  when  arrays 
are  being  used  between  a pair  of  procedures.  There  is  no 
way  to  specify  whether  subprograms  are  to  be  open  or  closed. 

Thus,  none  of  the  requirements  J1  through  J5  are 
satisfied  by  ALGOL  60. 

12.  PROGRAM  ENVIRONMENT 

ALGOL  60  has  been  implemented  in  a number  of  environ- 
ments. Although  it  does  not  require  an  operating  system  for 
its  execution,  it  does  require  extensions  for  input/output 
to  be  usable  in  solving  real  programming  problems.  ALGOL  60 
is  a block  structured  language;  there  is  no  conceptual  prob- 
lem with  having  an  inner  block  which  is  separately  compiled. 
However,  such  a feature  is  not  supported  by  the  language. 

Some  ALGOL  60  environments,  most  notably  those  on 
Burroughs  computers,  provide  a useful  set  of  programming  tool 
and  aids,  along  with  a set  of  extensions  to  the  basic  languag 
which  assist  in  monitoring  variables  and  debugging.  In 
general,  the  interface  for  this  set  of  tools  is  an  operating 
system  so  that  one  may  save  files  and  edit  them  or  compile 
them  or  execute  them  as  appropriate.  Thus  K3  and  X4  are 
partially  satisfied. 
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Much  of  the  early  work  on  verification  and  inductive 
assertions  was  based  upon  ALGOL  60.  Assertions  and  other 
similar  features  may  be  introduced  as  comments.  Some  deriva- 
tives of  ALGOL  60  incorporate  assertions  in  a way  that  facili- 
tates machine  processing  and  checking. 

13.  TRANSLATORS 

There  are  examples  of  ALGOL  60  translators  which 
represent  both  subsets  and  supersets  of  the  reference  language. 
Burroughs'  and  numerous  other  implementations  have  extended 
the  language  to  include  input/output . Most  implementations 
also  have  eliminated  some  of  the  features  of  the  standard, 
including  dynamic  own  arrays  and  numeric  labels.  Thus, 
both  LI  and  L2  are  not  met. 

Because  the  translators  developed  for  ALGOL  60  vary 
so  greatly,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  evaluations  for  ALGOL 
6 J on  items  L3-L8.  It  is  clear  that  ALGOL  60  can  be  imple- 
mented on  a number  of  machines.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  stack-oriented  architecture  exemplified  by  the  Burroughs 
computers  is  particularly  efficient  for  the  implementation  of 
ALGOL  and  its  block  structure. 

While  it  would  be  possible  to  write  an  ALGOL  60 
compiler  in  ALGOL  60,  that  would  involve  the  use  of  integers 
to  represent  characters.  Such  a compiler  would  be  particularly 
opaque  and  would  be  highly  dependent  upon  the  host  machine. 

14.  LANGUAGE  DEFINITION,  STANDARDS,  AND  CONTROL 

ALGOL  60  was  composed  of  a number  of  features  which 
were  considered  revolutionary  at  the  time  of  their  design. 

Some  of  them  were  not  fully  understood,  a fact  which  resulted 
in  some  ambiguities  in  the  original  language  and  some  trouble 
spots  which  have  only  been  cleared  up  by  the  publication  of 
the  "New"  ALGOL  60  report  in  1976.  However,  all  of  the 
features  of  the  language  are  now  very  well  understood.  There 
exist  numerous  tutorial  books  on  the  language.  (Cl  and  C3 
are  met . ) 
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ALGOL  60  was  perhaps  the  first  language  to  be  defined 
unambiguously  using  a formal  definition  for  the  syntax.  The 
semantics  were  specified  in  English,  however.  The  BNF 
notation  which  is  now  commonly  used  for  syntax  description 
was  first  used  in  conjunction  with  the  ALGOL  developmen - 
effort . 

Maintenance  of  ALGOL  60  is  vested  in  IEIP  Working 
Group,  2.1  the  ALGOL  Subcommittee  of  IFIP  TC2  on  Programming. 
They  publish  a newsletter,  the  "ALGOL  Bulletin,"  dealing  with 
ALGOL  60  and  ALGOL  68.  They  do  not  have  the  responsibility 
for  language  implementations;  that  lies  with  the  individual 
vendors.  There  are  no  official  libraries  of  ALGOL  60  pro- 
grams. However,  ALGOL  60  has  long  been  used  as  the  basis  for 
the  composition  of  algorithms  intended  for  computer  execution. 
Many  of  these  algorithms  have  been  published  in  collections 
of  algorithms  by  ACM  (originally  in  Communications  of  the 
ACM , now  in  Transactions  on  Mathematical  Software)  and  in 
Numerische  Mathematik.  In  general,  these  algorithms  are  not 
in  machine-readable  form  and  there  are  no  standards  for  distri- 
bution of  ALGOL  60  programs. 
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SECTION  3.  LANGUAGE  EVALUATION  SUMMARY 

FOR  ALGOL  60 
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SECTION  4 


DETAILED  COMPARISON  OF 
ALGOL  60  TO  THE  TINMAN 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 

This  section  outlines  specific  evaluations  of  each 
TINMAN  requirement  as  they  are  (or  are  not)  met  by  the 
language  ALGOL  60. 

Page  number  references  when  given  refer  to  the  basic 
reference  document  for  the  language:  P.  Naur  (Editor),  "The 
Revised  Report  on  the  Algorithmic  Language  ALGOL  60,"  Communi- 
cations ACM.  January  1S63. 
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Al.  Typed  Language 

Satisfied 

A2.  Built-in  Data  Types 

Not  Satisfied 

No  records. 

A3.  Precision  Declaration 

Not  Satisfied 

No  precision  specification. 

A4.  Fixed  Point 

Not  Satisfied 

Integers  only;  no  fixed  point  decimals 

A5.  Enumeration  Sense  of  Character  Sets 

Not  Satisfied 

A6.  Arrays 

Partially  Satisfied 

An  array  of  variable  size  may  be  declared  in  a pro- 
cedure or  function,  then  allocated  at  execution  time  depending 
upon  the  value  of  dynamically  determined  variables.  Further- 
more, such  arrays  can  be  deallocated  and  reallocated  with  a 
different  size  during  program  execution.  However,  the  number 
of  dimensions  and  typing  of  arrays  is  fixed. 

A7.  Record  Equivalence 

Not  Satisfied 

No  records. 
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B. 

OPERATIONS 

Bl. 

Assignment 

Partially  Satisfied 

B2  . 

Equivalence  Operator 

Not  Satisfied 

ALGOL  60  requires  = for  numerics  and  = for  Booleans 

Comparison  between  numerics  and  Booleans  is  an  error. 

B3 . Relationals  Defined 

Satisfied 

Note:  there  is  no  enumeration. 

B4 . Arithmetic  Operations 

Partially  Satisfied 

No  fixed  point.  / accepts  operands  of  real  or  integer ; 

■f  applies  only  to  two  integers. 

B5.  Truncation/Rounding 

Satisfied 

B6.  Boolean  Operations 

Partially  Satisfied 

Provides  a,  v,  >,  no  nor ; does  not  short  circuit. 

B7 . Scalar  Operations 

Not  Satisfied 

Must  index  elements 

B8 . Type  Conversion 

Partially  Satisfied 

No  fixed  point 

B9.  Range  Exceptions 

Not  Satisfied 

No  exception  handling  for  run-time  truncation;  however, 
run-time  truncation  should  not  occur.  No  numeric  ranges. 

BIO.  I/O  Operations 

Not  Satisfied 

No  I/O  facilities  in  ALGOL  60  - I/O  defined  in  New 
ALGOL  60  Report . 

Bll.  Power  Set  Operations 

Not  Satisfied 

No  power  sets  of  enumeration  provided. 
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EXPRESSIONS  AND  PARAMETERS 

Cl.  Side  Effects 

Satisfied 

C2.  Operand  Hierarchy 

Partially  Satisfied 

Nine  levels  of  operator  hierarchy 

C3.  Expressions  Permitted 

Satisfied 

C4.  Constant  Expressions 

Not  Satisfied 

No  specification  for  constants 

C5.  Parameter  Rules 

Partially  Satisfied 

The  declaration  of  an  array  within  a procedure  need 
not  show  dimensions;  no  exception  handling,  no  type  declarations; 
no  parallel  processing. 

C6.  Type  Agreement 

Satisfied 

C7 . Formal  Parameter  Kinds 

Partially  Satisfied 

Call  be  value  and  call  by  name . Procedures  as  parameters 
are  handled  as  call  by  name . No  class  for  specifying  control 
action  when  exceptions  occur. 

C8 . Formal  Parameter  Specifications  Optional 

Not  Satisfied 

Type  must  be  specified.  Dimension  and  number  of 
dimensions  need  not  appear  in  formal  parameter  list.  However, 
use  of  array  within  procedure  yields  number  of  dimensions. 

C9.  Variable  Number  of  Parameters 

Not  Satisfied 

One  can  pass  arrays  of  variable  size,  but  no  argument 
lists  of  variable  length. 
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D.  VARIABLES,  LITERALS  AND  CONSTANTS 

Dl.  Constant  Value  Identifiers 

Not  Satisfied 

D2.  Numeric  Literals 

Partially  Satisfied 

No  specifications  for  precision  of  real  literals 
between  object  machines. 

D3 . Initialization 

Not  Satisfied 

D4.  Ranges  and  Stepsize 

Not  Satisfied 

D5.  Variable  Types 

Partially  Satisfied 

No  records,  but  true  within  data  types  supported  by 

language . 

D6.  Pointer  Variables 

Not  Satisfied 

No  pointers 
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E. 


DEFINITION  FACILITIES 


El.  Type,  Operator  Definitions 

Not  Satisfied 

E2.  Consistent  Use 

Not  Satisfied 

No  defined  types 

E3.  No  Default  Declarations 

Satisfied 

E4.  Extend  Existing  Operators 

Not  Satisfied 

No  new  types 

E5.  Type  Definitions 

Not  Satisfied 

E6.  Data  Definitions 

Partially  Satisfied 

Arrays  only;  no  records,  power  sets,  enumeration, 
discriminated  union. 

E7.  No  Free  Union 

Satisfied 

E8.  Type  Initialization  and  Allocation 

Not  Satisfied 

Not  applicable 
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F. 


SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 


FI.  Allocation  and  Access 

Satisfied 

F2.  Limit  Access  Scope 

Not  Satisfied 

No  type  definitions 

F3.  Static  Scope  Determination 

Satisfied 

F4.  Libraries  Available 

Undetermined 

F5.  Library  Contents 

Undetermined 

Implementation  dependent — not  prohibited  by  Reference  Language. 

/ 

F6.  Libraries  and  Compdols 

Undetermined 


F7.  Machine  Dependent  Interface 

Not  Satisfied 

No  I/O 
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G. 


CONTROL  STRUCTURES 


' 

/ 


/ 

/ 


Gl. 


/ 

/ 

Control  Structures 
Partially  Satisfied 

No  parallelism,  asynchronous  interrupts,  or  exception- 


handling . 


G2 . GOTO 

Not  Satisfied 


Can  branch  out  of  local  scope. 


G3 . Conditional  Control  Structures 

Partially  Satisfied 

Cannot  branch  on  discriminated  union;  else  not  required 
with  if  . . . then  . 


G4.  Iteration  Control 

Partially  Satisfied 

Termination  at  loop  beginning  or  via  branch  out  of 
loop;  control  variable  need  not  be  local. 

G5 . Recursive  Routines 

Partially  Satisfied 

Can  define  procedures  within  recursive  procedure. 

G6 . Parallel  Processing 

Not  Satisfied 

G7 . Exception  Handling 

Not  Satisfied 

No  exception-handling 

G8.  Synchronization  Primitives 

Not  Satisfied 

Not  specified  in  language;  OS  dependent 
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H. 

SYNTAX  AND  COMMENT  CONVENTIONS 

HI. 

Syntax  Characteristics 
Satisfied 

H2 . 

No  Syntax  Extensions 
Satisfied 

H3  . 

Source  Character  Set 
Satisfied 

H4 . 

Literals  and  Identifiers 
Partially  Satisfied 

No  break  character  for  use  internal 

to  identifiers 

or  literals. 

H5 . 

Continued  Lexicals  Units 
Not  Satisfied 

No  End-of-line  in  literal  strings 

H6 . 

Keywords 

Partially  Satisfied 

Implementation  dependent  - about  22 

keywords  + 

those 

added  for  I/O  in  some  implementations. 

H7 . 

Comment  Convention 
Partially  Satisfied 

Requires  explicit  comment  terminator 

■ 

HS. 

Unmatched  Parentheses 
Satisfied 

H9 . 

Uniform  Referent 
Not  Satisfied 

[ ] for  subscripts;  ( ) for  function 

calls 

H10 . 

Consistency  of  Meaning 
Satisfied 
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DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL  COMPILATION  AND 
LANGUAGE  RESTRICTIONS 


Defaults  in  Program  Logic 
Satisfied 

Default  Override 
Partially  Satisfied 

Programmer  cannot  override  defaults. 

Compile-time  Parameters 
Not  Satisfied 

No  compile-time  facilities 

Object  Environment  Compile-time  Parameter 
Not  Satisfied 

Language  Kernel 
Satisfied 

Translator  Restrictions  Defined 
Not  Satisfied 

No  translator  limits  defined 

Object  Environment  Restrictions 
Satisfied 


J. 

Jl. 

J2 . 
J3 . 

not 
J 4 . 

J 5 . 


EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESENTATIONS  AND 
MACHINE  DEPENDENCE 


Efficient  Code 
Undetermined 

Dynamic  own  arrays  are  treated  differently. 

Optimization  Invisible 
Satisfied 

Access  to  Machine  Language 
Not  Satisfied 

ALGOL  60  does  not  permit  machine  code  insertions 
systems  programming  language. 

Implementation  Representation  Tradeoffs 
Not  Satisfied 

Open/Closed  Implementations 
Not  Satisfied 
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CHAPTER  5 
ALGOL  68 


The  contents  of  this  chapter  of  the  report  involve 
material  relating  to  ALGOL  68. 

Section  1.  Evaluation  of  ALGOL  68  Against  Language 
Design  Criteria 

Section  2.  Evaluation  of  ALGOL  68  Against  the  TINMAN 
Section  3.  Language  Evaluation  Summary  for  ALGOL  68 
Section  4.  Detailed  Comparison  of  ALGOL  68  to  the 


TINMAN 
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SECTION  1. 


EVALUATION  OF  ALGOL  68  AGAINST 
LANGUAGE  DESIGN  CRITERIA 


1. 


INTRODUCTION 


This  section  examines  the  extent  to  which  ALGOL  68  satis- 
fies the  criteria  for  a "good"  higher  order  language  as  presented 
in  "Criteria  for  Evaluation  of  High-Order  Languages."  ALGOL  68 
is  seen  to  fulfill  the  requirements  quite  well.  The  primary 
areas  of  weakness  of  ALGOL-68  are  the  absence  of  abstract  data 
types  and  the  size  of  the  language. 

2.  ABSTRACTION 

ALGOL  68  provides  excellent  facilities  for  procedural  ab- 
straction. It  is  possible  to  declare  a proc  which  accepts  two  types 
of  parameter:  those  called  by  value  and  those  called  by  ref . The 

value  returned  by  a proc  may  be  an  object  of  any  mode,  whether 
built-in  or  user-defined. 

The  facilities  for  operator  and  operand  abstraction  are  also 
quite  good,  although  ALGOL  68  does  not  support  the  concept  of  en- 
capsulating the  set  of  operations  on  a data  type  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  type  (abstract  data  type).  First,  it  is  possible 
to  define  new  operators  as  infix  symbols  in  much  the  same  way  as 
one  defines  procedures,  and  to  associate  a priority  with  these 
operators.  Thus,  one  could  extend  ALGOL  68  for  sets,  for  example, 
and  include  a set  of  dyadic  operators  (or  extend  existing  operators) 
to  carry  out  the  basic  set  of  operations  of  union,  intersection, 
complementation,  subset  testing,  etc. 

One  can  define  new  data  types  in  a limited  way.  Record 
classes  are  provided  ( struct ) with  the  generality  that  structures 
may  be  declared  within  structures  may  be  declared  within  structures. 
Existing  operators  are  extended  to  apply  to  substructures  as  ap- 
propriate and  there  are  standard  initialization  facilities  for 
objects  of  mode  struct . 

It  would  be  relatively  straightforward  to  extend  ALGOL  68 
to  provide  an  abstract  data  tyoe  facility  comparable  to  that  of 
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Euclid  (for  example).  What  would  be  required  would  be  an  exports 
clause  to  identify  the  visible  names,  a rep  clause  which  declared 
the  representation  of  the  object,  and  an  ops  clause  to  encapsulate 
the  associated  operators,  thereby  providing  the  extended  mode  in 
an  abstract  format. 

3.  MODULARITY 

ALGOL  68  is  a block  structured  language  in  which  variables 
may  be  passed  as  parameters  (reference  or  value)  or  may  be  shared 
through  global  declarations.  There  is  no  obvious  mechanism  where- 
by items  declared  in  one  block  may  be  kept  private  from  those 
blocks  nested  within  it,  as  with  the  PRIVATE  declaration  of  LIS. 

While  it  is  possible  to  achieve  modularity  in  ALGOL  68  pro- 
grams through  the  use  of  parameter  passing,  there  are  also  a number 
of  mechanisms  for  subverting  modularity,  caused  primarily  by  the 
freedom  to  access  global  variables  and  by  the  capability  to  produce 
side  effects  in  a value-returning  proc . For  example,  the  proc 
call  f(x)  may  return  a value  for  f,  but  could  also  change  the  value 
of  x.  In  general,  though  a proc  may  represent  a procedural  module. 

As  with  other  block  structured  languages  (ALGOL  60,  PL/I) 
and  quasi-block  structured  languages  (PASCAL),  modularity  can  be 
achieved,  but  only  with  some  care  on  the  part  of  the  programmers. 

As  with  the  other  languages,  there  is  no  method  for  establishing 
"data  modules . " 

4.  LINEAR  FLOW  OF  CONTROL 

The  control  structures  of  ALGOL  68  include  the  go  to  state- 
ment, with  no  serious  restrictions  on  its  use.  A go  to  can  designate 
any  label  within  the  present  scope  of  a program  or  within  any  en- 
closing scope.  It  is  expected  that  the  need  for  the  goto  will  be 
quite  limited,  however,  since  ALGOL  68  supports  a number  of  other 
control  structures,  including  an  if -then-else , various  forms  of  a 
do  statement,  a case  statement,  and  a wh i 1 e statement. 

In  general,  the  control  structures  for  ALGOL  68  will  not 
require  the  use  of  the  go  to  with  any  frequencv. 
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5. 


CONTROL  OF  SCOPE  AND  BINDING 


Scope  and  binding  of  variables  is  properly  managed  in  ALGOL 
68,  with  variables  declared  upon  entry  to  a block.  Space  is  allo- 
cated upon  block  entry  and  deallocated  upon  exit,  unless  the  ob- 
ject is  declared  with  a heap  generator,  in  which  case  it  remains 
in  existence  until  the  program  is  terminated. 

Variables  are  bound  to  a mode  upon  their  creation  and  can- 
not change  that  mode.  It  should  b^  noted  that  the  mode  may  be  a 
union  of  basic  modes  in  the  language,  e.g.,  mode  rent  = union 
(real,  int ) . 

The  scope  of  each  declaration  is  unambiguous  and  visible 
from  the  program's  static  listing. 

6.  READABILITY  AND  COMPREHENSIBILITY 

ALGOL  68  programs  are  generally  comprehensible.  Two  language 
features  which  tend  to  detract  from  this  readability  should  be  cited, 
however.  First,  the  symbols  begin  and  end  may  be  replaced  by 
matched  parentheses,  and  the  construct  _if  A then  B else  C may 
be  replaced  by  (AjBIC).  Second,  some  operations,  such  as 
plusab  (equivalently  :=+),  conceal  the  fact  that  an  assignment 
is  made  to  a variable. 

On  the  other  hand,  ALGOL  68  is  exceptionally  consistent  as 
a language;  an  ALGOL  68  programmer  quickly  becomes  familiar  with 
major  constructs  and  their  use.  Accordingly,  it  becomes  relatively 
easy  to  understand  ALGOL  6S  programs.  The  most  significant  diffi- 
culty is  caused  by  the  size  of  the  language  and  by  the  ability  to 
define  new  operators.  If  a programmer  has  made  liberal  use  of  the 
permissible  abbreviations  for  keywords  and  has  defined  a signifi- 
cant number  of  dyadic  operands  and/or  changed  the  priority  of  exist- 
ing operands,  the  structure  of  an  ALGOL  68  program  can  become  rather 
difficult  to  comprehend. 

It  seems  that  ALGOL  6S  programs  are  somewhat  less  readable 
than  programs  in  PASCAL,  but  rather  more  comprehensible  .han  a 
comparable  program  in  PL/ I or  FORTRAN. 
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7. 


PROCEDURES  AND  DATA 


ALGOL  68  maintains  a distinction  between  procedures  and 
data.  It  is  not  possible  to  modify  ALGOL  68  instructions  or  to 
read  data  and  then  execute  it,  as  is  the  case  in  COBOL,  MUMPS, 

SN0B0L4 , and  several  other  languages.  Since  variables  must  be 
declared,  ALGOL  68  always  makes  it  clear  as  to  what  is  program 
text  and  what  is  data. 

8.  LANGUAGE  SIZE 

ALGOL  68  is  a moderately  large  language  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  syntactic  units  required  to  represent  the  grammar. 

However,  thte  number  of  keywords  in  the  language  is  relatively 
small,  well  under  100.  ALGOL  68  is  defined  with  a W-grammar, 
which  includes  both  syntactic  and  semantic  elements.  The  beginner 
would  have  significantly  more  difficulty  comprehending  the  ALGOL 
68  report  than  other  reports  written  in  BNF  or  a less  formal  nota- 
tion. 

The  size  of  ALGOL  68  is  somewhat  deceiving,  because  only 
a relatively  small  number  of  individual  concepts  are  included.  An 
excellent  and  largely  complete  tutorial  booklet  on  the  language 
is  shorter  than  200  pages,  even  shorter  than  the  more  formal  ref- 
erence report . 

More  substantial  than  the  language  size  is  ALGOL  6S's  own 
terminology,  which  will  be  particularly  foreboding  to  a person 
accustomed  to  programming  in  other  languages.  After  one  gets  past 
the  initial  barriers  to  comprehension  of  the  language,  the  language 
is  surprisingly  manageable  intellectually.  The  language  is  excep- 
tionally smooth,  with  only  a few  inconsistencies  or  special  re- 
quirements, e.g.,  cast ing . However,  ALGOL  68 's  size  presents  sub- 
stantial problems  for  the  implementor,  who  cannot  easily  use  the 
syntactic  processing  techniques  that  have  been  used  for  languages 
defined  in  BNF. 
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9.  ANALYZABILITY 

ALGOL  68  programs  can  rate  fairly  high  on  analyzabi lity 
if  they  are  written  using  the  powerful  control  constructs  above. 

The  language  contains  the  concept  of  "pragmats,"  denoted  by  pr , 
which  are  treated  as  comments.  However,  pragmats  may  contain  as- 
sertions and  could  be  used  to  generate  verification  conditions 
for  program  provers. 

Similarly,  test  data  can  be  generated  and  execution  can  be 
monitored  in  a relatively  straightforward  way  in  ALGOL  68.  Thus, 
ALGOL  68  imposes  few  barriers  to  automated  analysis. 

10.  SUMMARY 

Although  ALGOL  68  has  some  shortcomings  when  measured  against 
this  set  of  criteria,  it  also  possesses  the  expressiveness  and  con- 
ceptual integrity  which  are  at  the  heart  of  programming  language 
design.  Because  the  language  features  are  largely  orthogonal , it 
would  be  a straightforward  exercise  to  delete  certain  features 
and  propose  others  without  drastically  altering  other  language 
features.  Thus,  one  immediately  sees  how  to  add  abstract  data  types, 
sets,  fixed  point  numbers,  or  other  data  types,  while  reducing 

i 

the  generality  of  the  go  to  and  eliminating  such  things  a flex 
arrays  and  certain  operators  which  make  the  language  less  satis- 
factory. As  a result,  it  is  extremely  tempting  to  begin  with 
the  notions  of  ALGOL  68  as  the  basis  for  meeting  the  criteria  of 
TINMAN,  rather  than  making  minor  changes  in  a language  which  was 
constructed  in  an  ad  hoc  manner  to  conform  to  TINMAN. 
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OVERVIEW 


1 . 

ALGOL  68  provides  a number  of  the  facilities  which  are 
important  in  the  creation  of  a programming  language  support- 
ing a systematic  approach  to  software  development.  With 
respect  to  the  criteria  of  the  TINMAN,  ALGOL  68 's  greatest 
strengths  lie  in  full  declarations  of  data  objects,  the  block 
structure  of  the  language,  the  ability  to  extend  binary  oper- 
ators to  newly  defined  data  types,  support  for  virtually  all 
of  the  basic  data  types,  and  a sharply  defined  concept  of 
data  type  (termed  mode).  Its  major  weaknesses  are  the  lack 
of  abstract  data  types,  the  failure  to  support  the  uniform  refer- 
ent concept,  and  the  nondeterminist ic  evaluation  order  of 
expressions  in  ALGOL  68  collateral  clauses.  Going  beyond 
the  criteria  of  TINMAN,  one  can  also  criticize  ALGOL  68  for 
some  of  the  features  which  present  implementation  difficul- 
ties and  conceptual  difficulties  for  someone  learning  the 
language.  In  particular,  the  ALGOL  68  terminology  and  the 
presentation  of  the  reference  document  are  quite  formidable, 
even  for  those  with  substantial  exposure  to  programming 
languages . 

Notwithstanding  these  points,  ALGOL  68  must  be  consi- 
dered a strong  candidate  (as  the  basis)  for  a DoD  standard, 
with  appropriate  extensions  for  abstract  data  types  and 
restriction  on  the  use  of  collateral  clauses.  This  acceptance 
would  clearly  have  to  be  supported  by  extensive  tutorial 
documentation  and  training.  The  following  sections  give  an 
overview  of  the  compatibility  between  ALGOL  68  and  TINMAN, 
followed  by  a detailed  comparison  between  the  two.  Emphasis 
is  given  to  those  aspects  of  the  language  which  are  parti- 
cularly well  handled  by  ALGOL  68  and  to  those  which  are 
serious  detriments  to  the  language  with  respect  to  TINMAN. 


2. 


DATA  AND  TYPES 


ALGOL  68  is  a strongly  typed  language  in  which  there 
are  few  unexpected  conversions  from  one  type  to  another.  The 
six  types  of  conversions  are  termed  dereferencing,  widening, 
rowing,  deprocedur ing , voiding,  and  uniting.  Dereferencing 
is  done  when  an  assignment  statement  of  the  form: 

a :=  b 

is  performed,  where  a and  b are  declared  to  be  of  the  same 
mode,  real  for  example.  b has  mode  ref  real , as  does  a.  In 
order  to  assign  the  value  of  b to  a,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
the  value  of  b,  thereby  dereferencing  b and  producing  a value 
of  mode  real . 

Widening  would  occur  if  we  had  declared 
real  a,  int  b 

with  a :=  b,  b would  be  of  mode  ref  int ■ The  integer  value 
would  have  to  be  coerced  to  a real  value  to  complete  the 
assignment;  this  is  termed  widening.  The  reverse  operation, 
had  we  declared 

int  a,  real  b 

and  written  a :=  b,  would  be  illegal , since  dereferencing 
and  widening  would  not  apply.  It  would  be  necessary  to  use 
a monadic  operator  such  as  round  or  ent ier  to  make  a proper 
assignment,  e.g. 

a : = round  b 

Uniting  permits  an  object  to  belong  to  a type  union,  e.g 
mode  m = union  ( int , real ) 

Had  we  declared 
m a , b 

using  this  new  mode,  then  the  assignment  a :=  b would  work 
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if  b were  either  int  or  real;  a would  then  assume  the  corres- 
ponding mode. 


All  of  these  coercions  among  types  are  compatible 
with  Tinman  requirement  A1 , and  also  with  B8  (except  for  the 
nonexistent  fixed  point  types). 

ALGOL  68  supports  built-in  modes  of  int , real , char , 
string , Boolean , bits , and  bytes  along  with  arrays  of  these 
modes  and  structs  which  provide  a record-handling  facility. 

The  int  and  real  specification  may  be  preceded  by  one  or  more 
instances  of  the  words  short  or  long  to  impart  information 
about  the  size  of  the  object  or  the  required  precision.  The 
interpretation  of  these  words  is  strictly  up  to  the  implemen- 
tor, though  (and  could  be  ignored).  The  ability  to  specify 
precision  is  not  comparable  to  that  facility  as  it  exists 
in  PL/1.  (Precision  specifications  in  PL/1  are  a frequent 
cause  of  programming  errors  and  unexpected  results  as  a 
result  of  truncations  of  leading  digits  and  roundoff  errors.) 

ALGOL  68  does  not  explicitly  support  fixed  point 
arithmetic  (as  does  COBOL,  for  example).  However,  one  could 
devise  a set  of  procedures  and  extend  the  available  (and 
meaningful)  binary  operators  as  part  of  the  standard  pre- 
lude to  add  this  facility.  (Fixed  point  arithmetic  is  also 
a common  source  of  errors  in  numerical  computation.) 

While  ALGOL  68  requires  declarations  of  arrays,  with 
an  explicit  number  of  dimensions  and  bounds,  it  is  also  possible 
to  declare  arrays  with  the  property  flex  which  permits  the 
bounds  of  those  arrays  to  be  changed  dynamically.  Flex 
arrays  clearly  violate  the  intent  of  TINMAN;  they  could  be 
deleted  from  the  language  without  major  impact  on  other 
language  features. 

3.  OPERATIONS 

The  ALGOL  68  language  compares  quite  favorably  with 
the  TINMAN  specifications  regarding  operations.  Assignment 
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works  in  the  desired  manner  (Bl),  relational  operators  are 
properly  defined  (B3),  the  basic  built-in  arithmetic 
operations  are  present  for  real  and  int  values  (B4),  trunca- 
tion and  rounding  will  operate  properly  (although  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  language  may  cause  roundoff  errors  as  a 
result  of  performing  decimal  arithmetic  with  a binary  float- 
ing-point device  (B5)),  and  all  of  the  desired  Boolean  opera- 
tions other  than  "nor"  are  present  (B6).  ALGOL  68,  like 
PL/1,  permits  assignments  of  matching  array  rows  or  records 
without  explicit  indexing.  Thus,  the  declaration 

[-10 : 10]  int  a, b ; 
permits  us  to  write 

a : = b . 

Short  circuit  mode  is  not  defined  in  the  language, 
although  at  least  one  implementation  of  ALGOL  68  gives  the 
user  the  ability  to  follow  that  alternative.  The  language 
design  decision  was  to  permit  side  effects  associated  with 
the  evaluation  of  a Boolean  expression,  i.e.,  values  changed 
as  the  result  of  assignments,  function  calls,  or  procedures. 

ALGOL  68  has  an  extremely  powerful  facility  for 
defining  new  binary  operators  and  for  extending  binary 
operators  to  new  types.  While  the  concept  of  equality  is 
defined  for  the  built-in  types,  it  is  not  automat ical ly 
defined  for  new  modes.  However,  if  we  introduce  a new  mode 
foo,  we  may  then  write 

op  = = ( foo  a,b)  bool ; 

and  proceed  to  define  the  concept  of  equality  for  objects  of 
mode  foo,  thereby  making  it  possible  to  compare  objects  of 
type  foo  for  identity.  This  notion  can  be  extended  to  compare 
any  two  data  objects  regardless  of  type  (B2).  The  number  of 
definitions  that  would  have  to  be  made  can  become  combina- 
torially  large,  since  the  operator  must  be  explicitly  defined 
for  every  conceivable  pair  of  types.  Thus  for  all  practical 
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purposes,  ALGOL  68  does  not  meet  the  Tinman  requirement.  A 
more  realistic  requirement  would  be  that  the  equality  test 
exists  between  any  two  objects  of  the  same  mode;  this  is  in 
conformance  with  the  equality  test  present  in  the  language 
CLU  and  is  quite  workable.  The  intelligent  programmer  should 
not  be  in  the  position  of  wanting  to  compare  objects  of 
different  mode  as  a general  rule:  int/real  and  char/string 
are  typically  the  only  meaningful  mixed  mode  comparisons. 

ALGOL  68  provides  operations  beyond  those  specified 
by  Tinman.  It  is  often  the  case  that  one  will  write 

I :=  T + 1 

in  a program,  where  I is  of  mode  int . ALGOL  68  provides  the 
abbreviated  operator  +:=  (or  plusab ) permitting  this  to  be 
written  as  I plusab  1.  Similar  operators  exist  for  all  of 
the  fundamental  arithmetic  operations  so  that  one  could  write 

p time sab  q + 5 
which  means 

p :=  p * ( q+5 ) . 

The  assignment  operation  is  hidden  by  the  operator  so  that 
the  reader  of  the  program  does  not  immediately  observe  the 
assignment.  The  specification  of  these  operators  requires 
that  the  left-hand-operator  be  of  type  ref  int  or  ref  real 
so  that 

5 + q plusab  p 

is  illegal  since  5+q  does  not  coerce  to  mode  ref  real  or 
ref  int . The  operators  plusab , minusab , t imesab , divab , 
overab , and  mo dab  should  be  removed  from  the  language  in 
order  to  conform  to  the  specifications  of  Tinman. 

ALGOL  68  frequently  permits  more  than  one  symbol  to 
stand  for  an  operation,  e.g.  +:=  and  plusab  or  (worse) 
mod , +* , i-x,  %*,  and  %x.  While  this  is  sometimes  necessitated 
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by  constraints  on  the  size  of  the  character  set,  a more 
workable  approach  would  define  the  language  in  terms  of  the 
ASCII  character  set  and  provide  a single  symbol  for  each. 

The  interchangeability  of  matched  parentheses  with  begin  and 
end , although  justified  by  the  places  in  which  a closed 
clause  may  appear,  can  be  particularly  annoying.  Programming 
standards  would  have  to  be  established  in  order  to  produce 
readable  programs  and  identifiable  blocks  in  ALGOL  68 
programs . 

4.  EXPRESSIONS  AND  PARAMETERS 

ALGOL  68  has  a serious  conflict  with  Tinman  with 
respect  to  Cl.  The  order  of  evaluation  for  arguments  of  an 
expression  is  not  specified  in  the  ALGOL  68  Report.  In 
fact,  it  is  deliberately  left  unspecified,  in  order  to 
give  freedom  to  the  implementor  to  make  certain  optimiza- 
tions. If  one  wrote 

S :=  F(X)  + G( X ) 

there  would  be  no  guarantee  of  the  order  of  evaluation  of 
F and  G.  Should  either  of  the  functions  change  the  value  of 
X (a  side  effect),  the  value  of  the  function  would  be  differ- 
ent (potentially)  for  the  two  orderings  of  evaluation.  Col- 
lateral elaborat ion  is  a fundamental  concept  in  ALGOL  68,  and 
one  must  go  to  considerable  care  in  programming  to  avoid  the 
effects  of  collateral  elaboration  rather  than  serial  elabor- 
ation. A fairly  strict  programming  discipline  regarding 
function  calls  and  the  implications  of  side  effects  would 
be  required,  since  imposition  of  a lef t-to-right  ordering 
would  fundamentally  change  the  language,  necessitating 
significant  changes  in  the  language  definition. 

ALGOL  68  has  more  levels  of  operator  hierarchy  than 
are  generally  considered  to  be  desirable.  (In  contrast  with 
LIS,  which  has  4,  ALGOL  68  has  10  levels,  with  the  plusab 
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(etc.)  operators  at  level  1 and  some  of  the  monadic  operators 
like  upb  and  lwb  at  level  10.)  Significant  also  is  the  fact 
that  the  ALGOL  68  programmer  can  change  the  priority  of  any 
operator  through  the  prio  declaration,  in  addition  to  speci- 
fying the  priority  of  newly  defined  binary  operators.  Thus, 
the  standard  prelude  of  the  language  could  be  modified  to 
define  a smaller  number  of  levels  of  operator  hierarchy. 
However,  the  large  number  of  levels  of  hierarchy  are  a result 
of  the  concept  of  collateral  elaboration.  If  all  operators 
were  at  the  same  level  of  hierarchy,  the  expression 

a + b x c **  d 

could  very  well  evaluate  differently  under  different  imple- 
mentations of  the  language.  (This  is  a tradeoff  factor  in 
language  design.) 

ALGOL  68  meets  the  other  requirements  with  respect 
to  expressions  and  parameters  quite  well.  Expressions  are 
permitted  wherever  both  constants  and  references  to  variables 
of  that  type  are  allowed  (C3),  although  there  are  instances 
of  potential  ambiguity  which  must  be  resolved  by  casting . 
Consider 

begin  int  i :=  0,  k :=  1; 

ref  int  ptr  : = i ; 
ptr:=  k; 
print  (i); 

end; 

The  assignment  ptr  :=  k can  cause  trouble,  since  ptr  is  of 
mode  ref  ref  int  and  k is  of  mode  ref  int . The  standard 
dereferencing  must  not  occur  here,  since  ptr  points  to  i,  and 
the  assignment  would  cause  i to  be  assigned  the  value  1, 
which  is  quite  different  from  the  evident  intent.  Thus,  the 
assignment  statement  must  be  replaced  by 

ref  int  (ptr)  :=  k; 
casting  the  type  of  the  result. 
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Rules  for  parameters  are  uniform:  ALGOL  68  supports 


calls  by  reference  and  by  value  in  a manner  corresponding 
closely  to  PASCAL.  (ALGOL  68' s call  by  reference  is  different 
from  the  ALGOL  60  call-by-name  concept.)  Operands  to  which 
assignments  can  be  made  carry  with  them  the  symbol  ref  to 
designate  call-by-reference.  Hence 

proc  add  = ( int  a,  int  b,  ref  int  c)  void ; 
begin  c :=  a + b end 

is  legal.  Note  that  if  c was  of  mode  int  rather  than  mode 
ref  int , the  assignment  statement  would  not  be  permitted. 

This  is  a problem  in  FORTRAN  which  does  not  make  the  proper 
differentiation;  one  could  write 

SUBROUTINE  ADD  (A,B,C) 

C = A+B 

RETURN 

END 

and  legally  write  CALL  ADD  (2,3,4),  which  is  not  permitted 
in  ALGOL  68,  in  which  the  type  of  the  actual  parameter  is 
compared  with  that  of  the  formal  parameter.  In  this  instance, 

4 would  not  be  coerceable  to  mode  ref  int  and  an  error  would 
be  signalled. 

ALGOL  68  permits  procedure  naifts  to  be  passed  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  parameters  and  even  returned  as 
results.  They  do  not  constitute  a separate  class  of  para- 
meters in  the  sense  of  TINMAN'S  C7 . Also,  ALGOL  68  has  no 
provision  for  exception-handling  or  for  passing  exception 
conditions  as  parameters.  Extension  of  the  language  for 
exception-handling  is  quite  complicated  in  order  to  control 
variables  and  their  scoping  properly. 

Variable  length  parameter  lists  cannot  be  passed  in 
ALGOL  68.  However  a pointer  can  point  to  a linked  list  of 
objects  so  that  one  can  pass  the  pointer  as  a parameter,  giving 
the  effect  of  passing  a variable  number  of  items  when  only 
passing  one. 
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Types  of  formal  parameters  must  also  be  specified 
(in  conflict  with  C8),  as  must  the  number  of  dimensions  for 
arrays.  The  concept  of  generic  procedures  may  be  achieved 
by  malting  use  of  type  unions.  A procedure  designed  to  handle 
objects  of  mode  int , real , or  bool  can  have 

mode  mess  = union  ( int , real , bool ) 
and  also  the  declaration 

proc  p = ( ...  mess  m , ref  mess  q , ...  ) ... 

in  a parameter  list  to  permit  treating  parameters  of  differing 
type.  If  a new  mode  is  added,  it  is  only  necessary  to  alter 
the  mode  declaration,  and  make  any  necessary  discrimination 
based  on  the  mode  within  the  procedure  p.  The  ALGOL  68 
solution  appears  somewhat  more  elegant  than  the  TINMAN  require 
ment  C8  will  permit. 

5.  VARIABLES,  LITERALS,  AND  CONSTANTS 

ALGOL  68  provides  for  the  definition  of  constants  and 
the  initialization  of  variables.  There  is  only  a slight 
difference  in  syntax,  which  could  be  the  cause  of  some  program 
ming  errors.  For  example,  we  can  write 

int  i = 2 , j : = 3 ; 

which  declares  i to  be  a constant  of  value  2 and  j to  be  an 
int  variable  with  initial  value  3. 

ALGOL  68  does  not  provide  a facility  to  limit  the 
range  of  numeric  variables  along  the  lines  of  the  PASCAL 
subrange  mechanism.  Such  a facility  would  lead  to  some 
confusion  about  the  concept  of  a mode . It  is  clear  the 
TINMAN'S  specification  E7  does  not  require  a subrange  to  be 
treated  as  a new  mode  (as  is  done  in  CS-4). 

ALGOL  68  provides  a pointer  mechanism  which  is  safe 
in  its  use.  One  does  not  declare  an  object  to  be  of  mode  ref . 
but  rather  of  mode  ref  mode , where  mode  is  the  mode  of 
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object  to  which  the  variable  can  point.  This  cannot  be 
changed  within  the  program.  ALGOL  68  permits  multiple 
level  pointers  as  does  PASCAL.  A variable  may  be  declared 
to  be  of  mode  ref  ref  ref  ref  int , for  example. 

6.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 

The  user  of  ALGOT  68  has  a limited  facility  for  the 
def init ion  of  new  modes.  One  may  introduce  modes  which  include 
structures,  unions  of  types,  structures  dependent  upon  other 
variables  (corresponding  to  the  variant  case  RECORD  struc- 
ture of  PASCAL  but  not  as  general  as  plexes  in  LIS).  One 
may  also  define  operations  on  those  new  modes,  either  by 
defining  procedures  or  functions  which  accept  objects  of 
those  modes  as  parameters,  by  defining  new  dyadic  (binary) 
or  monadic  (unary)  operators,  or  by  extending  existing  opera- 
tors to  apply  to  the  new  modes.  The  set  of  built-in  modes 
is  sufficiently  extensive  to  provide  a good  facility  for 
introducing  new  modes.  The  only  mode  which  is  absent  is 
that  of  sets  with  the  associated  powerset  mechanism.  If  a 
set  mechanism  was  present  in  the  language,  there  is  some 

chance  that  the  designers  would  have  eliminated  pointers 
from  the  language,  since  it  would  then  be  possible  to  define 
recursive  data  structures  without  pointers  (as  descx ibed  by 
Hoare ) . 

ALGOL  68  is  particularly  attractive  in  che  manner  in 
which  existing  operations  in  the  language  may  be  used  to  make 
defined  modes  indistinguishable  from  built-in  modes.  The 
concept  of  operator  extension  to  new  modes  is  not  present  in 
many  languages.  New  modes  may  be  initialized  (E8),  but  can- 
not be  automatically  finalized. 

ALGOL  68  supports  the  notion  of  abstract  data  types 
as  specified  by  E5.  There  is  no  encapsulation  of  the  opera- 
tors on  a given  mode  with  the  definition  of  the  representation 
of  the  mode.  Hence,  the  representation  of  the  mode  remains 
visible.  The  necessary  facilities  for  mode  definition  and 
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operator  extension  are  present,  and  it  would  be  feasible  to 
extend  the  language  to  support  such  a capability.  A careful 
programmer  could  achieve  much  of  the  same  effect  as  with 
abstract  data  types  even  in  their  absence;  one  does  not  have 
the  option,  however,  of  incorporating  an  abstract  type  (such 
as  a stack)  in  hardware  or  as  a separately  compiled  module. 

Type  union  capabilities  are  present  with  the  ability 
to  declare  that  an  object  may  be  one  of  a number  of  modes. 

Mode  definition  is  by  discriminated  union  rather  than  by 
free  union;  i.e.,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  mode  of 
the  object  through  a case  statement  at  any  point. 

The  definition  facilities  of  ALGOL  68  are  quite 
powerful,  but  fail  to  provide  for  power  sets  of  enumeration 
modes  or  for  abstract  types. 

7.  SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 

ALGOL  68  has  mechanisms  for  distinguishing  between 
the  scope  of  allocation  and  the  scope  of  access.  Scope  of 
access  rules  are  similar  to  ALGOL  60,  with  a block  structure 
in  which  names  may  be  redefined  within  inner  blocks.  Control 
over  allocation  differs  from  that  of  ALGOL  60.  A trouble 
spot  in  ALGOL  60  was  own  variables:  their  initialization 

versus  dynamic  allocation.  These  concepts  have  been  replaced 
by  loc  and  heap  allocation  in  ALGOL  68.  Heap  encompasses 
the  concept  of  own  by  providing  for  continuing  existence  of 
an  object  with  its  value,  but  preserving  limited  access  to 
the  object.  It  is  not  possible  to  limit  the  access  to  separ- 
ately defined  structures  other  than  through  this  mechanism; 
i.e.,  no  abstract  types  limit  access  to  a fixed  set  of 
operators . 

ALGOL  68  does  not  make  lengthy  statements  about  the 
run-time  environment  for  a program.  There  are  a number  of 
built-in  functions  and  procedures,  and  it  should  be  a straight- 
forward task  to  provide  libraries  of  other  useful  functions 
and  procedures.  As  with  most  high  level  programming  langauges, 
the  translator  would  exist  on  a computer  system  which  supports 
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a library  of  programs  on  secondary  storage  which  can  be 
directly  executed.  The  base  language  does  not  provide 
straight  text  insertion  (F5)  as  does  RATFOR,  for  example. 

Many  of  the  issues  implicit  in  F5  and  F 6 are  dependent  upon 
the  implementation  of  the  language  rather  than  upon  its 
definition . 

ALGOL  68  has  machine-independent  procedures  for 
input/output . However,  there  is  no  built-in  mechanism  for 
associating  a logical  file  with  a physical  file,  which  must 
be  done  through  a job  control  mechanism.  There  is  no  inherent 
language  feature  to  prevent  interface  to  machine  dependent 
hardware  capabilities. 

8.  CONTROL  STRUCTURES 

ALGOL  68  supports  a variety  of  control  structures, 
including  the  go  tc>,  bracketed  if-then-else  and  case  state- 
ments, a while  statement  and  a general  looping  capability 
which  incorporates  controlled  iteration  (the  for  statement). 
When  a for  is  used,  the  control  variable  is  not  accessible 
outside  the  loop  it  controls;  the  control  variable  is  treated 
as  a strictly  local  declaration  within  the  loop,  and  is  given 
a constant  value  on  each  iteration  of  the  loop. 

ALGOL  68  also  supports  concurrency  (pseudo-parallel- 
ism) through  the  down  and  u£  facilities,  which  provide  the 
concept  of  semaphores,  called  sema  mode  in  ALGOL  68.  The 
par  declaration  prior  to  a set  of  closed  clauses  specifies 
they  are  to  be  treated  as  parallel  in  their  execution. 

The  facilities  of  ALGOL  68  are  very  primitive  with 
respect  to  asynchronous  interrupt  handling  and  exception 
handling.  Except  for  input/output  conditions,  there  is  no 
exception  handling  for  faults  such  as  division  by  zero, 
overflow,  etc.  There  is  no  way  for  users  to  easily  define 
or  signal  exceptions. 
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The  bracketed  if-then-else  and  case  statements 
provide  full  partitioning  for  choices  and  avoid  the  ambiguity 
of  the  dangling  else  ( if  A then  if  B then  C else  D).  They 
may  also  be  used  to  discriminate  the  type  of  an  object 
defined  as  having  a united  mode. 

The  conditions  of  G4  are  met  except  for  loop  termina- 
tion, which  must  occur  either  at  the  end  of  the  loop  or  via 
an  unconditional  branch  out  of  the  loop.  There  is  no  corres- 
pondence to  the  leave  feature  of  BLISS. 

Recursion  is  provided  in  its  full  generality. 

In  summary,  the  control  structures  of  ALGOL  68  are 
among  the  most  powerful  available  in  any  programming  lan- 
guage, possibly  excepting  PL/I.  The  flaws  in  PL/I  control 
structures  lie  in  the  looping  (which  ALGOL  68  treats  more 
effectively)  and  in  the  unconditional  branching  permitted 
with  ON-conditions . 

9.  SYNTAX  AND  COMMENT  CONVENTIONS 

ALGOL  68  permits  a well  structured  and  highly 
readable  program  to  be  created  with  appropriate  indentation 
of  lines  (though  not  done  automatically  as  in  LIS),  mnemonic 
variable  names,  and  ample  comments.  It  is  also  possible  to 
write  less  readable  ALGOL  68  programs  by  ignoring  indentation, 
by  choosing  meaningless  variable  names,  etc. 

ALGOL  68  has  a well-defined  formal  grammar,  called 
a W-grammar  or  two-level  grammar.  Such  a grammar  is  not 
parsed  as  easily  as  BNF,  and  presents  some  minor  implemen- 
tation problems;  the  W-grammar  does  provide  additional' 
language  power.  Early  versions  of  ALGOL  68  were  context- 
sensitive,  but  the  Revised  ALGOL  68  Report  is  syntactically 
context  free. 

Some  of  the  keywords  in  ALGOL  68  are  themselves  ab- 
breviations (e.g.,  int , bool , and  sema ) , but  abbreviations 
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of  keywords  are  not  possible  in  the  PL/I  sense  of  DCL  and 
DECLARE . 

An  ALGOL  68  programmer  has  the  power  to  modify  the 
source  language  syntax  by  changing  the  priority  of  operators. 
The  ability  to  define  priorities  is  essential  for  creating 
new  dyadic  operators  for  defined  modes.  There  is  no  easy 
way  to  prevent  this  operation  from  being  applied  to  existing 
built-in  modes.  Limiting  this  capability  thus  detracts  from 
the  usability  of  ALGOL  68 ' s language  extension  facilities. 

The  language  defines  formation  rules  for  identifiers 
and  literals.  The  blank  character  " " may  be  used  as  a 
break  character  internal  to  identifiers.  Character  literal 
strings  may  be  separated  by  quote  marks  ",  so  that  "abc""def" 
is  equivalent  to  "abcdef".  Spacing  may  be  used  freely  to 
improve  readability;  only  basic  symbols  cannot  have  internal 
spaces . 

ALGOL  68  is  a fairly  large  language  in  terms  of  the 
complete  number  of  constructs  which  are  permitted,  and  the 
different  modes  which  are  supported.  This  fact  is  reflected 
in  the  number  of  keywords  in  the  language  (approximately  50 
in  contrast  to  only  22  in  ALGOL  60).  This  number  is  quite 
small  when  compared  with  COBOL,  which  has  more  than  300 
reserved  words.  Keywords  are  generally  meaningful,  although 
many  objections  have  been  raised  to  use  f i , od , and  esac  as 
terminators  of  i_f , do,  and  case . 

ALGOL  68  has  four  commenting  conventions,  permitting 
use  of  the  word  comment , co , #,  and  £,  in  matched  pairs  to 
begin  and  terminate  comments.  The  availability  of  multiple 
terminators  makes  use  of  specific  characters  within  the 
comment  easier.  There  is  no  automatic  end-of-line  terminator 
for  comments,  however,  since  ALGOL  68  is  a free-format  lan- 
guage. Input  is  treated  as  a continuous  stream;  the  end-of- 
line  requirement  seems  to  contradict  TINMAN  requirement  HI. 
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While  ALGOL  68  has  uniformity  with  respect  to  match- 
ing of  parentheses  and  well-defined  meanings  of  language 
symbols,  it  does  not  support  the  uniform  referent  concept. 

For  example,  arrays  are  designated  with  brackets  [],  while 
function  calls  use  parentheses  (). 

10.  DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL  COMPILATION,  AND  LANGUAGE 

RESTRICTIONS 

ALGOL  68  has  no  defaults  in  programs,  unlike  the 
situation  with  PL/I  for  example.  Objects  must  be  declared 
to  have  a mode  and  the  language  processor  assigns  storage  on 
the  basis  of  that  mode  declaration.  The  only  way  in  which 
these  defaults  can  be  overridden  is  to  declare  new  modes 
through  the  struct  capability  using  the  built-in  modes  bytes 
and  bits  to  define  the  structure.  It  is  generally  not  prac- 
tical to  override  these  defaults.  In  fact,  to  support  the 
notion  of  abstraction  properly  the  programmer  should  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  override  the  default  object  representation. 

ALGOL  68  has  no  facilities  for  conditional  compilation. 
The  macro  facility  in  ALGOL  68  is  non-existent,  as  one  cannot 
even  declare  a subroutine  to  be  inserted  as  an  open  sub- 
routine rather  than  as  a closed  subroutine. 

ALGOL  68  also  fails  to  set  explicit  limits  on  such 
items  as  the  number  of  array  dimensions,  the  length  of  identi- 
fiers, or  other  implementation  issues,  leaving  each  imple- 
mentor free  to  make  those  decisions,  possibly  at  the  loss  of 
portability  between  programs.  MUMPS,  for  example,  has  a set 
of  limits  (termed  a Level  One  Standard)  that  establishes 
portability  conventions. 

It  is  arguable  whether  ALGOL  68  contains  a "simple 
clearly  identifiable  base  or  kernel  which  houses  all  the 
power  of  the  language."  ALGOL  68  is  an  extremely  powerful 
language,  but  there  is  considerable  disagreement  as  to  its 
simplicity.  ALGOL  68  features  are  largely  orthogonal,  i.e. 
each  language  feature  contributes  a single  unique  capability. 
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11.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESENTATION  AND  MACHINE 

DEPENDENCIES 

The  ALGOL  68  language  report  makes  no  comments  with 
respect  to  the  issues  raised  in  this  section  of  the  TINMAN. 

The  source  language  requirements • indicated  by  J3,  J4,  and 
J5  are  not  present.  The  TINMAN  requirement  about  optimi- 
zations and  the  effect  of  the  program  is  handled  by  the  notion 
of  collateral  elaboration.  The  language  makes  no  statement 
regarding  the  order  of  expression  evaluation  to  assure  a 
program  remains  "correct"  regardless  of  any  optimizations 
made.  An  ALGOL  68  programmer  must  be  aware  of  this  fact  and 
not  write  code  which  depends  upon  a particular  order  of 
expression  evaluations. 

12.  PROGRAM  ENVIRONMENT 

ALGOL  68  makes  few  assumptions  about  the  implemen- 
tation of, the  language.  While  it  is  certainly  desirable 
to  incorporate  ALGOL  68  into  a programming  environment  with 
a powerful  complement  of  tools,  this  issue  is  separate 
from  the  language  definition  issues.  Furthermore,  the  availa- 
bility of  subroutine  libraries,  programming  tools,  etc., 
imply  the  existence  of  sophisticated  operating  system  faci- 
lities, in  contradiction  to  the  assumption  of  Kl. 

ALGOL  68  permits  the  inclusion  of  assertions,  compiler 
directives,  etc.  as  comments.  Rather  than  treating  them  as 
comments,  ALGOL  68  introduces  the  concept  of  a pragmat , 
which  is  treated  as  a comment  by  the  compiler  but  which  might 
provide  information  for  verification  programs,  etc. 

13 . TRANSLATORS 

TINMAN  states  that  all  translators  for  the  language 
must  implement  the  complete  language,  with  no  subsets  or 
supersets.  ALGOL  68  makes  provision  for  these  cases.  Further- 
more, many  of  the  existing  implementations  of  ALGOL  68  are 
subset  implementations,  a fact  resulting  primarily  from  the 
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complexity  of  the  language. 

The  TINMAN  requirement  that  the  translator  minimize 
compiler  costs  appears  to  contradict  the  original  language 
goal  of  eificiency.  If  most  of  the  computing  effort  is  to 
be  in  program  execution  (possibly  in  a production  setting), 
then  the  critical  factor  is  program  execution  time  rather 
than  program  compilation  time.  The  efficiency  criterion 
established  appears  to  indicate  that  such  was  the  case.  In 
that  setting,  then,  extra  compilation  time  could  be  used  to 
optimize  the  object  code  produced,  hence  leading  to  more 
efficient  programs. 

The  ALGOL  68  language  provides  adequate  facilities 
for  writing  the  compiler  in  ALGOL  68.  The  structure  of 
translators  and  the  certification  of  those  translators  with 
respect  to  diagnostic  messages  and  compile-time  checking  is 
more  of  an  implementation  issue  and  an  enforcement  issue  than 
a language  design  issue.  These  requirements  should'  be  imposed 
once  a language  has  been  selected  to  make  sure  that  the  trans- 
lators behave  similarly  and  that  programs  written  for  one 
environment  will  run  in  another.  No  such  issues  are  expli- 
citly treated  in  the  ALGOL  68  report. 

14.  LANGUAGE  STANDARDS,  DEFINITION,  AND  CONTROL 

This  TINMAN  section  addresses  itself  primarily  to 
the  construction  of  a new  language  rather  than  to  the  evalu- 
ation of  existing  languages.  It  is  thus  hard  to  compare 
ALGOL  68  against  these  requirements. 

ALGOL  68  must  be  viewed  as  being  highly  innovative  in 
its  use  of  language  features,  terminology,  and  related  topics. 
It  was  designed  with  great  care  and  the  language  is  quite 
smooth  considering  the  extent  of  the  features. 

The  syntax  and  semantics  of  ALGOL  68  are  defined  un- 
ambiguously in  the  Revised  Report  on  ALGOL  68.  In  fact,  the 
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definition  is  such  that  many  of  the  semantic  notions  are 
incorporated  into  the  grammar.  The  grammar  was  developed 
by  van  Wijngaarden  specifically  for  this  language.  Grammars 
of  this  two-level  type  are  now  called  W-grammars. 

User  documentation  has  recently  become  available. 
Pagan's  A Practical  Guide  to  ALGOL  68  is  keyed  to  the  revised 
report  and  is  extremely  readable.  A new  edition  of  Lindsey 
and  van  der  Meulen's  Informal  introduction  to  ALGOL  68, 
which  is  somewhat  more  formal,  is  in  press.  An  excellent 
ALGOL  68  tutorial  by  Tanenbaum  appears  in  the  June,  1976 
issue  of  Computing  Surveys. 
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HOL  EVALUATION  PROJECT: 

LANGUAGE  EVALUATION  SUMMARY  FOR  ALGOL  68 
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SECTION  4 


DETAILED  COMPARISON  OF 
ALGOL  68  TO  THE  TINMAN 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  section  outlines  specific  evaluations  of  each 
TINMAN  requirement  as  they  are  (or  are  not)  met  by  the 
language  ALGOL  68. 

Page  number  references  when  given  refer  to  the  basic 
reference  document  for  the  language:  A.  Van  Wijngaarden. 

et.al.,  "Revised  Report  on  the  Algorithmic  Language  ALGOL  68," 
Acta  Informatica,  Volume  5,  pages  1-236,  1975. 
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A. 


DATA  AND  TYPES 


Al.  Typed  Language 

Satisfied 

It  is  possible  to  pass  variable  length  arrays  of  a 
declared  mode  as  parameters.  Variables  may  be  specified  to 
be  the  union  of  two  or  more  types:  union  ( int , char ) abc. 

A2 . Built-in  Data  Types 

Partially  Satisfied 

No  fixed  point 

A3.  Precision  Declaration 

Partially  Satisfied 

Variables  can  be  declared  real , long  real , long  long 
real , short  real , etc.  to  provide  varying  precision.  The 
meaning  of  the  modifiers  is  implementation-dependent.  Some 
implementations  of  ALGOL  68  do  not  support  this  feature. 

A4 . Fixed  Point 

Not  Satisfied 

A new  mode  with  operators  can  be  defined  to  accomp- 
lish this. 

A5 . Enumeration  Sense  of  Character  Sets 

Partially  Satisfied 

A mode  can  be  defined  to  have  the  desired  elements 
and  desired  ordering: 

ASCII  = [1:128]  char  = ( skip , skip . . . "A” , "B" , . . . ) 

A6 . Arrays 

Partially  Satisfied 

An  array  of  variable  size  may  be  declared  in  a closed 
clause  or  a procedure . One  can  declare: 
flex  [n:n,p:l]  int  aa 
or  f lex  [1:0]  real  c 

The  dimensions  of  c become  [1:3]  upon  execution  of: 
c = (1. 5,2. 5,3. 5) 

The  number  of  dimensions  and  the  type  of  values  remains  static. 
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B. 


OPERATIONS 


Bl.  Assignment 

Satisfied 

B2.  Equivalence  Operator 

Partially  Satisfied 

Standard  prelude  defines  the  modes  which  can  be 
compared  for  equality,  but  the  operator  = (or  e^)  can  be 
extended  to  compare  objects  of  any  mode,  should  new  modes 
be  introduced. 

B3.  Relationals  Defined 

Satisfied 

B4.  Arithmetic  Operations 

Partially  Satisfied 

-r  returns  an  integer  value  upon  dividing  two  integers 
/ returns  a real  permitting  division  of  two  reals, 
or  of  an  integer  by  an  integer,  or  of  one  by  the  other. 

(ref.  10.2.3.3b,  10.2.3.4,  10.2.3.5) 

B5.  Truncation/Rounding 

Satisfied 

This  is  dependent  upon  the  implementation ' s handling 
of  fixed  point  overflow.  The  absence  of  fixed  point  facilities 
helps  in  meeting  this  condition. 

B6.  Boolean  Operations 

Partially  Satisfied 

Nor  = >(a  B)  not  built-in,  but  can  be  easily  defined  as: 
op  y nor  } = (bool  a,b)  bool  : (a  b/f alse/true) 

No  short-circuit;  evaluations  carried  out  (IBM  360  ALGOL  68C 
has  ANDF , ORF). 

B7.  Scalar  Operation 

Satisfied 

Also  permits  slicing  of  arrays 

B8.  Type  Conversion 

Partially  Satisfied 

Widening  is  a form  of  coercion  - conversion  from 
int  to  real , bits  to  bool , and  bytes  to  [ ] char  are  done 
automatically  when  needed.  No  fixed  point. 
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B9.  Range  Exceptions 

Not  Satisfied 

No  exception-handling  for  run-time  truncation; 
however,  run-time  truncation  should  not  occur.  No  range  in  ALGOL-68 . 

BIO.  I/O  Operations 

Satisfied 

Control  information  - new  page,  new  line,  specific 
character  position,  backspace.  Exceptions  - end  logical  file, 
end  physical  file,  value  error,  char  error. 

Bll.  Power  Set  Operators 

Not  Satisfied 

No  power  sets  of  enumeration  provided. 
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c. 


EXPRESSIONS  AND  PARAMETERS 


t 


Cl.  Side  Effects 

Not  Satisfied 

ALGOL  68  has  collateral  clauses  in  which  expression 
order  is  expressly  undefined.  (Ref.  2.1.4.2e) 

C2.  Operand  Hierarchy 

Partially  Satisfied 

There  are  10  levels  of  operator  hierarchy,  which  may 
be  changed  by  the  programmer. 

C3.  Expressions  Permitted 

Satisfied 

C4.  Constant  Expressions 

Not  Satisfied 

No  specification  concerning  compile-time  evaluation 
of  constant  expressions.  An  implementation  may  do  this. 

C5.  Parameter  Rules 

Partially  Satisfied 

Procedures  may  receive  arrays  where  the  size  is  unknown. 

C6.  Parameter  Agreement 

Partially  Satisfied 

Limited  forms  of  widening,  e.g.  int  to  real  are  permitted. 

C7 . Formal  Parameter  Kinds 

Partially  Satisfied 

No  class  for  specifying  control  action  when  excep- 
tions occur. 

C8.  Formal  Parameter  Specifications  Optional 

Not  Satisfied 

Note  conflict  with  C6 . Dimension  is  variable,  but 
number  of  dimensions  isn't.  However,  by  using  appropriate 
union  definitions,  generic  procedures  can  be  written. 

C9.  Variable  Numbers  of  Parameters 

Partially  Satisfied 

One  can  have  a pointer  to  a linked  list  and  pass  the 
pointer  as  parameter  or  can  have  arrays  of  variable  size,  but. 
in  general,  a fixed  number  of  arguments.  Specific  procedures, 
e.g.  print,  write,  are  present. 


I 
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D. 

Dl. 

D2 . 

between 
D3 . 

D4 . 

D5 . 


VARIABLES,  LITERALS  AND  CONSTANTS 


Constant  Value  Identifiers 
Satisfied 

Use  of  = int  K=15  is  a constant 

Numeric  Literals 
Partially  Satisfied 

No  specification  for  precision  of  real  literals 
object  machines. 

Initialization 

Satisfied 

Ranges  and  Stepsize 
Not  Satisfied 

No  subranges  are  built  into  the  language. 

Variable  Types 
Satisfied 

Pointer  Variables 
Satisfied 

Called  ref  variables,  refer  to  objects  of  given  type. 


D6 . 


E.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 

El.  Type,  Operator  Definitions 

Satisfied 

New  modes  with  operators;  no  encapsulation  of  modes 
with  operators. 

E2.  Consistent  Use 

Sat isf ied 

They  may  be  used  everywhere,  but  there  are  no  built- 
in  mechanisms  for  equal,  read,  print,  etc.  Existing  operators 
may  be  extended  for  them. 

E3.  No  Default  Declarations 

Satisfied 

There  is  a standard  prelude  which  explicitly  makes  a 
set  of  declarations  and  environment  inquiries. 

E4.  Extend  Existing  Operators 

Satisfied 

E5.  Type  Definitions 

Not  Satisfied 

No  abstract  types 

E6.  Data  Definitions 

Partially  Satisfied 

No  power  sets 

E7.  No  Free  Union 

Satisfied 

E8.  Type  Initialization  and  Allocation 

Not  Satisfied 


I 
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F. 

FI. 

F2. 

F3 . 
F4 . 
F5 . 

F6 . 
F7 . 


SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 


Allocation  and  Access 
Satisfied 

Limit  Access  Scope 
Not  Satisfied 

No  access  limitations  on  mode  declarations 

Static  Scope  Determination 
Satisfied 

Libraries  Available 
Undetermined 

Library  Contents 
Undetermined 

Implementation  dependent  - not  ruled  out  by 

Libraries  and  Compools 
Undetermined 

Machine  Dependent  Interface 
Satisfied 

The  meaning  of  '’special  hardware"  is  unclear 


Reference . 
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G.  CONTROL  STRUCTURES 

G1 . Control  Structures 

Partially  Satisfied 

Limited  exception-handling,  mostly  confined  to  transput; 
no  process  control  asynchronous  interrupts. 

G2 . GOTO 

Not  Satisfied 

Inadequate  restrictions  on  target  of  the  GOTO's. 

G3.  Conditional  Control  Structures 

Partially  Satisfied 

The  else  part  of  an  if . . . then  is  optional  since  f i 
brackets  the  Lf  and  eliminates  the  dangling  else  problem. 

G4.  Iteration  Control 

Partially  Satisfied 

Termination  at  loop  beginning  or  via  branch  out  of  loop 

G5.  Recursive  Routines 

Partially  Satisfied 

Can  define  procedures  within  a recursive  procedure 
and  invoke  them. 

G6 . Parallel  Processing 

Satisfied 

Semaphores  have  operators  down  and  U£  to  permit 
mutual  exclusion  and  synchronization. 

G7.  Exception  Handling 

Partially  Satisfied 

Limited  number  of  transput  exceptions 

G8.  Synchronization  Primitives 

Not  Satisfied 

Not  specified  in  language;  OS  dependent 
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H. 


C i NT AX  AND  COMMENT  CONVENTIONS 


HI.  Syntax  Characteristics 

Partially  Satisfied 

Keywords  (.Indicants)  can  be  abbreviated  in  some  cases, 
e . g . , T for  down . 

H2.  No  Syntax  Extensions 

Partially  Satisfied 

Can  define  new  operator  priorities,  new  operators,  but 
no  new  keywords. 

H3 . Source  Character  Sets 

Satisfied 

H4.  Literals  and  Identifiers 

Satisfied 

H5.  Continued  Lexicals  Units 

Partially  Satisfied 

No  character  for  end-of-line  in  literal  strings 

H6.  Keywords 

Partially  Satisfied 

Implementation  dependent,  requirement  holds  in  refer- 
ence language  - some  implementations  reserve  about  90  words. 

H7 . Comment  Convention 

Partially  Satisfied 

Comments  may  begin  with  comment , co , -,  or  C.  They 
must  terminate  with  the  same  symbol. 

H8.  Unmatched  Parentheses 

Satisfied 

H9.  Uniform  Referent 

Not  Satisfied 

[ ] for  subscripts;  ( ) for  functions 

H10 . Consistency  of  Meaning 

Satisfied 
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DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL  COMPILATION  AND 
LANGUAGE  RESTRICTIONS 


11.  Defaults  in  Program  Logic 
Satisfied 

12.  Default  Override 
Partially  Satisfied 

No  programmer  default  override 

13.  Compile-time  Parameters 
Partially  Satisfied 

Environment  inquiries  are  part  of  standard  prelude. 

14.  Object  Environment  Compile-time  Parameters 

Not  Satisfied 

No  conditional  compilation  - can  discuss  word  size,  etc. 

15.  Language  Kernel 
Partially  Satisfied 

Not  a particularly  small  base  - TINMAN  requires  a 
relatively  large  base. 

16.  Translator  Restrictions  Defined 
Not  Satisfied 

No  translator  limits  defined 

17.  Object  Environment  Restrictions 
Satisfied 
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J.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESENTATIONS  AND 

MACHINE  DEPENDENCE 

Jl.  Efficient  Code 

Undetermined 

Unknown  - heaps , recursion,  other  features  may  be 
inefficient . 

J2.  Optimization  Invisible 

Not  Satisfied 

Evaluation  order  may  change  the  value  of  an  expression. 

J3.  Access  to  Machine  Language 

Not  Satisfied 

No  machine  language  code  insertions  - ALGOL  68  not 
a systems  implementation  language  - effect  can  be  achieved  by 
manipulation  of  bits  and  bytes . Note:  there  are  no  compile 
time  conditionals. 

J 4 . Implementation  Representation  Tradeoffs 

Not  Satisfied 

J5.  Open/Closed  Implementations 

Not  Satisfied 

No  macro-definition;  all  closed  routines. 
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CHAPTER  6 
LIS 

The  contents  of  this  chapter  of  the  report  involve 
material  relating  to  LIS. 

Section  1.  Evaluation  of  LIS  Against  Language 
Design  Criteria 

Section  2.  Evaluation  of  LIS  Against  the  TINMAN 
Section  3.  Language  Evaluation  Summary  for  LIS 
Section  4.  Detailed  Comparison  of  LIS  to  the  TINMAN 
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SECTION  1 


EVALUATION  OF  LIS  AGAINST 
LANGUAGE  DESIGN  CRITERIA 


1 . GENERAL  COMMENTS 

LIS,  or  ’’Language  for  Implementation  of  Systems"  , 
clearly  is  a language  oriented  to  implementation  of  "systems" 
programs.  It  "...belongs  to  the  same  stream  of  thought  as  the 
languages  PASCAL,  SUE,  and  SIMULA"  (page  1).  If  LIS  can  be 
characterized  at  all,  it  is  by  this  primary  attribute:  its 

intended  use  as  a system  implementation  language. 

There  are  many  clues  in  the  LIS  definition  that  (quite 
naturally,  given  LIS's  direction)  corroborate  this.  A few  of 
them  are  worth  noting: 


• LIS  has  no  built-in  REAL  numbers  or  variables, 
either  floating  point  or  fixed  point.  Thus,  if 
LIS  is  to  be  used  for  "conventional"  programming, 
the  language  would  have  to  have  such  types  added. 

• The  built  in  data  structures  of  LIS  are  oriented 
to  (i)  sets  of  objects,  (ii)  arrays  of  objects 
(i.e.  ordered  sets),  and  (iii)  "plexes"  which  are 
structured  record-type  objects. 

• The  control  structure  in  LIS  is  rich — perhaps 
"richer”  than  would  otherwise  be  appropriate 

to  a language  as  simple  as  LIS.  This,  too,  seems 
to  bias  the  suitability  fo  LIS  towards  complex 
"logical  operations"  as  opposed  to  numeric 
computat ion . 

• The  inter-program  communication  structures  pro- 
vided by  LIS  are  also  quite  rich.  Besides  the 
conventional  routines  format  there  is  provision 
for  recursion  (in  LIS  PROCEDURES),  and  for 
co-routines.  Surprisingly,  however,  there  are 
no  synchronization  primitives  built-in  for  LIS. 
These  are  easily  handled  with  existing  features, 
though . 


Thus,  LIS  seems  an  able  language  for  handling  a problem  that 
involves  (i)  much  logical  operation,  (ii)  relatively  complex 
data  structures,  and  (iii)  integer/character  oriented  data. 
For  an  operating  system  as  it  conventionally  perceived,  this 
seems  to  be  just  the  right  mix. 
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LIS  is  regarded  as  a marginally  satisfactory  "base 
language"  which  might  be  amenable  to  extension  to  meet  the  speci- 
fic requirements  of  the  TINMAN. 

2.  ABSTRACTION 

The  degree  to  which  LIS  supports  the  notion  of  abstrac- 
tion can  be  measured  by,  perhaps  equivalently,  investigating 
facilities  within  LIS  that  provide  the  ability  to  "hide"  infor- 
mation. Overall,  LIS  scores  reasonably  well  in  this  area,  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  LIS  requires  a programmer  to  give  complete 
descriptions  of  data  and  symbols  relevant  to 
each  program  unit.  Consequently,  "details" 

that  a programmer  would  like  to  localize  to  one  or 
more  related  program  elements  can  be  isolated 
there . 

2.  LIS  provides  a relatively  rich  inter-unit  control 
structure,  making  it  possible  to  pass  "contexts" 
to  a serving  sub-program  without  having  to  know 
all  of  the  details  of  what  is  done  to  the  infor- 
mation in  that  sub-program. 

3.  LIS  provides  a limited  capability  for  abstraction 
of  data. 

4.  The  uniform  reference  feature  hides  the  represen- 
tation of  objects  which  may  be  treated  in  different 
ways . 

Thus,  LIS  makes  it  possible  (although,  in  some  cases  only 
with  some  programmer  difficulty)  to  hide  details  from  a program- 
mer at  a higher  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  LIS's  capabilities  do  not  extend 
to  the  definition  of  abstract  objects  (data  structures  and 
operations  between  them)  by  which  it  would  be  possible  to  fully 
encapsulate  a part  of  a program  solution.  Part  of  the  reason 
for  this  is  that  LIS's  facilities  for  extension  do  not  permit 
new  operators  and/or  extension  of  existing  operators  to  newly 
defined  data  abstractions.  Hence,  in  this  situation  a program- 
mer would  have  to  resort  to  the  more  conventional  method  of 
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providing  operators  by  writing  sub-programs  which  support  them 
on  a one-by-one  basis. 

3 . MODULARITY 


LIS  provides  good  support  for  modularity.  This  is 
achieved  through  traditional  scoping  rules  associated  through 
block  structuring  and  by  parameter  passing  rules  which  require 
parameter  specifications  to  include  the  declaration  of  IN,  OUT, 
or  both  to  designate  their  use.  Except  with  the  use  of  direct 
code  insertions,  program  modules  cannot  gain  access  to  the 
body  of  other  modules.  This  concept  extends  to  data  objects 
as  well,  through  the  uniform  reference  facility. 

The  detriments  to  modularity  include  the  ability  to 
insert  machine  code  and  the  ability  to  use  global  variables 
within  inner  blocks,  unless  those  variables  have  been  declared 
PRIVATE. 

In  general,  though,  LIS  includes  the  facilities  needed 
to  decompose  problems  into  modules  and  to  keep  modules  isolated 
throughout  program  construction. 

4.  LINEAR  FLOW  OF  CONTROL 

The  control  structures  of  LIS  are  sufficiently  rich 
that  it  is  easy  to  write  programs  which  exhibit  linear  flow 
of  control  within  a module  and  which  conform  to  the  one-in, 
one-out  rules  of  structured  programming.  Since  LIS  has  no 
GOTO  statement,  the  language  imposes  a discipline  of  linear 
control  flow.  The  programmer  must  be  careful  in  using  the  rich 
control  structures  so  that  no  unnecessary  control  structures 
are  added.  There  is  a definite  possibility  that  extensive 
nesting  of  IF  clauses  could  lead  to  excessive  use  of  the  EXIT 
statement  from  inner  clauses,  thereby  defeating  the  purpose  of 
the  control  structures. 
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5. 


CONTROL  OF  SCOPE  AND  BINDING 


LIS  variables  are  bound  to  a type  and  have  a scope  of 
allocation  determined  at  compile  time.  Variables  may  be  declared 
PRIVATE  to  a block  so  that  they  will  not  be  regarded  as  global 
(i.e.,  accessible)  in  contained  blocks.  The  variables  may  be 
further  bound  to  a specific  object  representation  through  the 
USE  facility. 

All  LIS  variables  are  declared  in  this  way,  so  that  LIS 
has  all  of  the  desirable  properties  of  scoping  associated  with 
block-structured  languages.  In  this  way,  the  LIS  scope  rules 
assist  in  supporting  the  language  design  goals  of  abstraction 
and  modularity. 

6.  READABILITY  AND  COMPREHENSIBILITY 

LIS  programs  are  generally  readable  by  the  knowledgeable 
LIS  programmer.  However,  the  cues  to  understanding  are  some- 
what different  from  those  which  one  might  use  to  read  a PASCAL 
program.  With  PASCAL,  for  example,  one  has  the  tendency  to  look 
at  choices  of  data  representation.  Given  the  LIS  approach  to 
data  independence,  one  must  look  at  the  program  logic  first  and 
suppress  knowledge  about  data  representations.  This  process 
initially  goes  against  the  intuition  of  jointly  studying  program 
and  data  structures. 

LIS  provides  good  commenting  facilities  and  ample 
freedom  for  use  of  mnemonic  variable  and  type  names.  The 
keywords  are  relatively  few  and  are  generally  meaningful. 

As  with  other  system  implementation  languages,  though, 
the  programmer  has  the  ability  to  create  highly  convoluted 
programs  by  extensive  use  of  direct  code,  by  use  of  the  SET 
data  type  to  do  bit  manipulation,  and  by  large  amounts  of 
nesting  of  control  structures  and  PLEX  definitions.  Since  it 
is  possible  to  write  an  elegant  program  in  even  the  worst 
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of  languages  and  a poor  program  in  the  "best"  languages,  there 
is  no  way  to  guarantee  readable  programs.  However,  LIS  seems 
to  encourage  good  programming  style  more  than  most  other 
languages . 

7.  PROCEDURES  AND  DATA 

LIS  satisfies  the  requirement  for  a procedure  to  be 
deterministic.  As  LIS  is  defined  there  is  no  way  for  a program 
in  LIS  to  modify  itself,  except  by  machine  language  insertions 
over  which  a language  compiler  has  no  control. 

8.  LANGUAGE  SIZE 

The  LIS  language  is  "small"  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
different  syntactic  constructions  it  provides  (including  built- 
in  data  types  and  operators).  For  instance,  the  "syntax  flow 
diagrams"  for  LIS  number  only  about  30;  each  one,  of  course, 
involves  a number  of  different  syntactic  elements.  There  are 
only  some  150  productions  in  the  BNF  definition  of  LIS,  making 
it  comparable  to  PASCAL  in  size. 

9-  ANALYZABILITY 

Given  a syntactically  legal  LIS  program,  how  difficult 
would  it  be  to  analyze  (as  in  an  automated  program  analysis 
tool  other  than  a compiler)?  The  answer  to  this  question  for 
LIS  appears  to  be  "not  difficult  at  all."  Several  features  of 
LIS  support  this: 

1.  The  cleanness  of  the  input  format  (blank  de- 
limited., reserved  words,  clarity  in  lexical  units, 
etc) . 

2.  The  simplicity  of  program  written  in  LIS  (al- 
though not  necessarily  their  length). 

3.  The  limited  range  of  applications  to  which  LIS, 
as  it  presently  is  defined,  seems  appropriate 
(namely,  "systems  programs"). 


4.  The  elimination  of  the  troublesome  GOTO  and 
labelled  statements. 

Thus,  an  automated  program  analyzer  would  have  an  easy  time 
with  LIS  codes. 


I 
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SECTION  2.  EVALUATION  OF  LIS  AGAINST  THE  TINMAN 


1. 


OVERVIEW 


LIS  supports  a number  of  the  features  which  are  impor- 
tant in  the  creation  of  high  quality  systems  software.  With 
respect  to  the  TINMAN,  its  strengths  lie  in  the  requirement  for 
full  declarations,  the  support  that  it  provides  for  low  level 
representations  of  objects,  the  control  structures  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  ability  to  unite  separately  compiled  program 
units . 

Because  it  was  designed  as  a system  implementation 
language  rather  than  as  a general  purpose  programming  language, 
some  of  the  features  desired  by  TINMAN  are  missing.  In  parti- 
cular, there  is  no  mechanism  for  fixed  or  floating  point  num- 
bers, a weak  mechanism  for  multi-dimensional  arrays,  and  very 
limited  input/output  facilities  (no  input  at  all). 

Thus,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  write,  for  example, 
a matrix  multiplication  routine  in  LIS.  Similarly,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  write  a variety  of  data  processing  applications 
programs  involving  use  of  sequential  or  direct  access  files 
(or  any  form  of  input  at  all).  The  strength  of  LIS  lies  in 
its  utility  for  the  construction  of  compilers  and  operating 
systems  and  for  the  degree  of  discipline  which  is  enforced 
concerning  type  checking,  use  of  parameters,  etc. 

LIS  is  a marginal  candidate  as  a base  language  for 
TINMAN  or  for  a language  design  predicated  upon  the  requirements 
of  the  TINMAN.  Its  shortcomings  are  too  great  and  the  language 
addresses  too  narrow  a range  of  applications.  However,  LIS 
contributes  several  features  to  programming  language  design 
which  it  appears  to  solve  more  effectively  than  any  other  lan- 
guage of  which  the  project  team  is  aware. 

In  particular,  the  PLEX  is  especially  elegant.  This 
feature  alone  provides  a record-handling  mechanism,  permits 
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alternative  structures  to  be  declared  in  the  record  structure, 
and  yields  a uniform  referent  notation,  by  permitting  objects 
within  a record  to  be  static  structures  or  actions , i.e., 
to  have  their  value  computed  by  a function  at  run-time. 

Another  nice  feature  of  LIS  is  the  encapsulation  of 
machine  dependencies.  While  the  inclusion  of  direct  code  runs 
counter  to  most  of  the  other  requirements  of  TINMAN,  LIS 
protects  against  improper  use  of  direct  code  more  effectively 
than  almost  any  other  language,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
revised  (January,  1977)  Euclid.  LIS  provides  two  levels  of 
data  independence  rather  than  the  one  level  which  is  common 
in  other  languages. 

A third  good  quality  in  LIS  is  the  collection  of  con- 
trol structures,  which  includes  spawning  of  independent  pro- 
cesses . 


In  summary,  then,  the  designers  of  a new  programming 
language  which  includes  system  implementation  as  an  application 
should  study  LIS  carefully  and  should  consider  using  the  LIS 
approach  for  record  structures  (PLEXes)  and  for  direct  code 
insertions,  regardless  of  the  base  language  used  for  the  lan- 
guage design. 

2 . DATA  TYPES 

LIS  is  a strongly  typed  language,  requiring  all  procedures 
and  data  objects  to  be  completely  declared  prior  to  compilation, 
and  forbidding  these  types  from  being  altered  at  run  time  (with 
the  exception  of  machine  code  insertions).*  While  LIS  supports 
integers,  arrays,  enumeration  types,  power  sets  of  enumeration 
types,  Booleans,  and  characters,  it  does  not  provide  for 

* 

There  are  numerous  instances  where  the  intent  of  the  language 
design  can  be  subverted  by  the  insertion  of  direct  code,  e.g., 
to  work  with  data  as  both  integers  and  strings.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  reader  is  aware  of  some  of  the  potential  problems 
posed  by  direct  code.  Hence,  statements  made  about  language 
characteristics  will  hereafter  apply  to  the  high-level  language, 
with  the  understanding  that  any  restrictions  may  be  circumvented 
by  use  of  machine  code. 
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non-integer  arithmetic.  As  noted  above,  LIS  provides  the  concept 
of  a PLEX  to  accomplish  the  requirements  of  a record-handling 
capability.  The  PLEX  must  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  most  innovative 
contributions  made  by  LIS.  CASE  statements  embedded  in  the 
PLEX  declaration  permit  records  to  have  safely  described  alter- 
native structures. 

3.  OPERATIONS 

Assignment  and  reference  operations  are  handled  in  the 
expected  manner,  with  type  checking  in  assignments.  The  rela- 
tional operators  are  defined  between  any  two  simple  expressions, 
where  those  simple  expressions  may  designate,  for  example,  an 
array  or  a single  data  element.  The  desired  logical  operators 
are  present,  except  that  XOR  replaces  nor.  Scalar  operations 
on  arrays  are  nicely  handled  in  LIS. 

LIS  does  not  permit  side  effects  in  functions,  i.e., 
no  parameter  to  a function  may  be  altered,  so  that  an  imple- 
mentor could  implement  short  circuiting  of  logical  operations 
without  affecting  the  correctness  of  programs.  (However,  this 
feature  is  not  specified  in  the  language  definition.)  The 
abolition  of  side  effects  from  functions,  also  followed  in 
Euclid,  GYPSY,  and  PLAIN,  is  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  TINMAN  objectives. 

LIS  fails  to  fulfill  several  of  the  objectives  in  this 
area,  though.  The  absence  of  non-integer  arithmetic  means  that 
several  kinds  of  desirable  operations  are  not  present.  While 
numeric  subranges  are  handled,  they  are  treated  as  separate 
types  in  the  language  declarations;  the  language  reference 
manual  is  not  explicit  about  checking  of  arithmetic  expressions 
and  operations  involving  objects  of  subrange  type.  Since 
subranges  apply  only  to  integer  and  enumeration  types,  the 
subrange  objects  use  the  same  operations  as  those  types. 
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LIS  does  not  support  input/output  very  effectively. 

There  are  no  input  facilities  and  very  limited  output  facilities 
Finally,  the  built-in  operations  on  power  sets  are  quite  limited 
although  the  existence  of  SET  as  a basic  types,  combined  with 
function  definition  capability,  makes  it  easy  to  provide 
operations  (buy  not  binary  operators)  for  union,  intersection, 
difference,  and  complement. 

4.  EXPRESSIONS  AND  PARAMETERS 

LIS  is  quite  strong  with  respect  to  this  set  of  TINMAN 
requirements.  The  number  of  levels  of  operator  hierarchy  is 
only  four,  the  language  is  consistent  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  expressions,  and  the  rules  concerning  parameter  passing  to 
functions  eliminate  side  effects,  so  that  the  order  of  expres- 
sion evaluation  is  not  affected  by  optimization.  LIS  contains 
a good  facility  for  the  declaration  and  use  of  constants,  al- 
though some  constants  must  be  evaluated  at  run  time  upon  block 
entry.  Type  checking  is  performed  between  the  formal  and  actual 
parameters  on  procedure  calls. 

LIS  fails  to  meet  some  of  the  TINMAN  requirements 
related  to  parameters,  though.  Parameters  to  subprograms  may 
be  of  type  value,  result . or  value-result . This  technique, 
however,  may  not  be  used  to  pass  the  name  of  a subprogram  as 
a parameter.  LIS,  instead,  has  a connector  type  for  that  pur- 
pose. There  is  no  exception-handling  mechanism  in  LIS  and 
hence  no  parameter  class  for  exceptions.  LIS  does  not  support 
generic  functions  (CS),  nor  are  variable  length  parameter  lists 
permissible . 

5.  VARIABLES,  LITERALS,  AND  CONSTANTS 

LIS  provides  the  ability  to  associate  constant  values 
with  different  data  types  and  to  initialize  variables  of  any 
type,  although  such  initialization  is  not  required.  Since  fixed 
point  variables  are  not  present  in  LIS,  there  is  no  provision 
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for  specifying  the  range  and  step  size  of  such  variables. 


LIS  contains  the  REF  mechanism  as  a pointer,  which  can 
be  used  to  build  data  with  shared  and/or  recursive  substruc- 
tures. The  ROW  facility  provides  a simplified  way  of  indirectly 
pointing  at  an  array. 

6.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 

LIS  does  not  provide  for  a data  definition  facility 
commensurate  with  the  concept  of  abstract  types.  A programmer 
may  define  sets,  plexes,  and  arrays,  which  are  built  upon  simp- 
ler types,  and  may  define  the  value  of  an  object  in  a plex  to 
be  computed  as  an  action,  but  there  is  no  encapsulation  of  the 
object  and  its  operators.  It  should  be  noted,  though,  that  the 
ACTION  mechanism  comes  close  to  what  is  desired.  If  one  has 
declared 

TYPE  PERSON  = 

PLEX 

BIRTH:  CONSTANT  INTEGER; 

GETAGE:  ACTION  (AGE:  OUT  INTEGER); 

END; 

then  one  may  declare 
JOHN:  PERSON 

and  the  use  of  JOHN. GETAGE  provides  some  of  the  desired  infor- 
mation hiding.  However,  there  is  no  extension  of  existing 
operators  to  new  types,  and  no  facility  for  introducing  new 
binary  operators. 

The  definition  facility,  however,  provides  several  ways 
for  associating  data  objects  with  their  defined  type  at  compile 
time,  including  enumeration,  array,  and  plex  declarations. 

These  have  initialization  procedures,  but  not  finalization 
procedures . 
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7. 


SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 


LIS  permits  variables  to  be  declared  PRIVATE  so  as  to 
distinguish  the  scope  of  access  from  the  scope  of  allocation. 
Private  variables  may  not  be  accessed  by  blocks  subordinate  to 
the  block  in  which  the  private  variable  is  declared.  Similarly, 
restrictions  are  placed  on  the  visibility  of  data  segments.  The 
scoping  rules  of  LIS  are  explicit  and  easily  determined  from 
the  program  structure  at  compile-time,  as  with  other  block- 
structured  languages. 

LIS  provides  a powerful  facility  for  separate  compi- 
lations, based  on  the  presumed  existence  of  libraries  to  store 
procedures  and  data  segments.  Furthermore,  the  implementation 
part  of  LIS  envisions  the  inclusion  of  program  segments  written 
in  languages  other  than  LIS.  These  implementation  parts  may  be 
included  in  LIS  libraries  along  with  procedure  and  data  segments 
written  in  LIS  itself. 

LIS,  however,  does  not  include  the  facilities  for  machine 
independent  interfaces  to  machine  dependent  capabilities,  except 
in  the  most  general  sense,  i.e.,  that  machine  language  routines 
can  be  included. 

8 . CONTROL  STRUCTURES 

The  LIS  language  has  a powerful  set  of  control  struc- 
tures, including  LOOP-REPEAT,  WHILE-LOOP-REPEAT,  UNTIL-LOOP- 
REPEAT,  a FOR  statement,  a FOR  EACH  statement,  a CASE  statement, 
an  IF-THEN-ELSE , and  subroutine  calls  and  returns,  including 
recursion.  Subprograms  may  be  invoked  thorugh  normal  calls  or 
through  the  use  of  connectors  or  references  to  objects  in  a 
plex  where  the  object  designates  an  action.  Co-routines  are 
also  included  in  LIS. 

With  respect  to  the  TINMAN  requirements,  the  LIS  syntax 
could  be  judged  to  have  some  shortcomings.  However,  there  could 
easily  be  some  debate  as  to  whether  failure  to  meet  these 
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requirements  are  flaws  in  LIS  of  flaws  in  the  TINMAN.  For 
example,  LIS  permits  nesting  or  recursive  routines.  Also, 
there  is  no  exception  handling  mechanism.  Finally,  there  is 
no  real-time  interrupt  facility.  Of  course,  TINMAN  also  re- 
quires a GOTO  statement,  which  is  not  present  in  LIS. 

On  the  whole,  however,  LIS  control  structures  are  among 
the  best  of  all  programming  languages  and  give  the  programmer 
an  excellent  choice  of  control  structures  without  any  needless 
restrictions.  The  absence  of  the  GOTO  statement  does  not  detract 
from  programmability  in  any  way.  Specific  characteristics  of 
LIS  which  should  be  observed  by  the  designers  of  a language  to 
fulfill  the  TINMAN  (or  its  successors)  include  the  FOR  state- 
ment, in  which  the  control  variable  is  treated  as  a locally 
declared  variable,  and  the  PROCESS  mechanism,  which  permits  the 
spawning  of  asynchronous  processes.  Parallelism  is  achieved 
by  declaring  a PLEX  SHARED,  in  which  WAIT  and  SIGNAL  are  attri- 
butes declared  as  ACTIONS,  along  with  an  integer  semaphore. 

Thus,  an  instance  of  this  ple.x  may  be  associated  with  every 
shareable  object  in  a system,  thereby  providing  the  facility 
for  mutual  exclusion.  This  capability  is  one  of  the  more  elegant 
features  of  LIS. 

9.  SYNTAX  AND  COMMENT  CONVENTIONS 

LIS  programs  are  highly  readable  once  the  barrier  of 
some  of  the  new  LIS  constructs  is  overcome.  LIS  presents  some 
features  which  are  innovative  in  programming  languages,  and 
it  takes  a little  experience  before  one  becomes  comfortable 
with  these  features.  However,  the  complexity  is  considerably 
less  than  that  of  ALGOL  68.  The  readability  of  LIS  programs 
is  enhanced  by  the  "prettyprint"  processing  of  the  translator. 

The  uniform  reference  notation  is  achieved  in  LIS  (a 
major  achievement),  but  has  the  disadvantage  of  detracting 
from  program  comprehensibility  beyond  a certain  point.  At  a 
"high-level"  reading  of  the  program,  uniform  referents  are 
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highly  desirable,  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  lower 
levels  of  program  construction,  the  loss  of  redundancy  (com- 
pared with  PASCAL)  provided  by  the  varying  reference  notations 
can  be  disconcerting.  It  is  not  immediately  clear  that  the 
advantages  of  uniform  referents  (data  independence)  outweigh 
the  disadvantages  until  one  has  considerable  experience  with 
their  use.  (This  difficulty  can  be  likened  in  some  ways  to 
the  transition  between  file  systems  and  data  base  management 
systems,  in  which  many  people  experienced  with  file  system  were 
uncomfortable  without  knowing  the  representation  of  their 
data  on  secondary  storage.) 

The  syntax  is  quite  clean  and  free  of  duplications, 
except  for  the  annoyance  of  some  similarly  constructed  state- 
ments for  assignments,  initializations,  and  parameter  results. 

= is  used  for  both  TYPE  declarations  and  as  a relational  operator, 
initializations  use  == , and  input/output  parameters  use  :=:.  The 
parameter  symbols  must  correspond  with  the  IN  and  OUT  notations 
of  the  formal  parameter  declarations;  the  use  of  two  different 
notations,  one  in  the  procedure  call  and  one  in  the  procedure 
declarations,  seem  unnatural. 

One  cannot  write  self  modifying  programs  in  LIS.  Every- 
thing is  identifiable  at  compilation  time.  The  syntax  of  the 
language  cannot  be  changed  and  the  operator  hierarchies  are 
immutable . 

Even  the  break  characters  are  present  in  LIS.  The 
underscore  character  (_)  may  be  used  in  the  formation  of  names, 
e.g.  IBM_370 , and  strings  may  be  split,  e.g.,  "HELLO’’  "THERE" 
is  equivalent  to  "HELLOTHERE" . There  is  no  break  character 
for  integers,  though. 

Again,  LIS  rates  very  high  on  issues  of  language  syntax 
and  comment  conventions.  / 
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10.  DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL  COMPILATION,  AND  RESTRICTIONS 

LIS  does  not  provide  defaults  in  program  logic.  Al- 
though there  are  defaults  in  object  representation,  the  program- 
mer has  the  opportunity  to  override  those  defaults  through  use  of 
the  USE  statement. 

The  LIS  language  base  is  close  to  minimal,  although 
there  are  several  instances  where  there  is  more  than  one  way 
to  accomplish  the  same  objective.  For  example,  the  FOR  state- 
ment is  inherently  redundant,  since  it  can  be  handled  with  a 
WHILE-LOOP.  Also,  the  ROW  feature  could  be  adequately  handled 
with  the  REF  capability.  There  are  a couple  of  oth^r  similar 
instances  along  this  line,  but  they  are  relatively  minor.  LIS 
is  well  designed  and  hence  has  few  unnecessary  features;  those 
‘'duplications  are  given  simply  to  make  certain  common  operations 
easier. 

11.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESENTATIONS  AND  MACHINE 

DEPENDENCIES 

/'The  LIS  programmer  has  access  to  direct  code  and  to 
mac-h'ine  dependencies  such  as  register  allocation.  This  feature 
.-provides  the  ability  to  specify  the  object  representation  of 
composite  data  structures  where  desired.  However,  there  is  no 
"macro"  facility  in  LIS  which  would  permit  both  open  and  closed 
subroutines.  Procedures,  functions,  and  actions  are  all  closed. 

The  language  is  moderate  in  size  so  that  it  should  be 
possible  to  develop  a reasonably  efficient  compiler.  However, 
there  are  a few  aspects  of  the  language  related  to  separate 
compilations  and  linkage  of  high-level  data  objects  with  their 
representations  where  some  inefficiency  may  result.  In  parti- 
cular, a programmer  may  specify  a tightly  packed  object  repre- 
sentation which  would  require  the  system  to  perform  time- 
consuming  packing  and  unpacking  operations  with  each  reference 
and  each  assignment  to  a data  object. 
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12. 


PROGRAM  ENVIRONMENT 


LIS  is  intended  to  run  in  an  operating  environment  which 
is  capable  of  supporting  asynchronous  processes,  subprogram 
libraries,  and  several  other  operating  system  facilities.  To 
some  extent,  then,  the  requirement  in  TINMAN  for  parallel 
processing  and  asynchronous  interrupt  handling  requires  such 
an  operating  system.  LIS  features  which  necessitate  a sophis- 
ticated operating  system  include  the  USE  facility,  the  separate 
compilation  ability,  and  the  PROCESS  declaration. 

The  language  declaration  does  not  make  mention  of  the 
other  tools  available  to  the  LIS  programmer,  but  it  is  assumed 
that  suitable  text  preparation,  debugging,  and  testing  facili- 
ties would  be  made  available,  since  LIS  would  be  an  appropriate 
language  for  writing  such  programs. 

13.  TRANSLATORS 

No  standards  have  been  established  for  LIS  translators. 

To  the  knowledge  of  the  project  team,  there  is  only  one  imple- 
mentation of  LIS.  This  implementation  and  the  associated 
reference  documents  have  been  changing  over  the  past  several 
years,  in  keeping  with  typical  language  design  efforts  in  which 
changes  are  made  as  experience  is  gained  in  use  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  language.  In  that  way,  the  existing  compiler 
fortheCII  machine  implements  the  language  with  no  subset  or 
superset  implementation.  It  would  be  possible  to  write  the  LIS 
compiler  in  LIS. 

Other  aspects  of  translator  characteristics  are  unknown. 
Because  the  project  team  is  not  informed  as  to  the  precise 
status  of  LIS  translators,  all  of  the  evaluation  criteria  in 
this  category  have  been  left  as  undetermined.  (This  scoring 
may  have  detracted  from  the  final  relative  score  of  LIS.) 
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LANGUAGE  DEFINITION,  STANDARDS  AND  CONTROL 

LIS  is  innovative  in  several  respects,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  said  that  LIS  is  composed  of  proven  features  from 
other  languages,  However,  the  construction  of  a compiler  for 
LIS  demonstrates  that  the  features  of  the  language  are  well 
within  the  state  of  the  art.  Modifications  are  being  made  to 
the  language  and  engineered  into  the  translator. 

As  of  yet,  there  is  no  formal  definition  for  LIS  along 
the  lines  of  the  W-grammar  of  ALGOL  68  or  the  proof  rules 
which  have  been  planned  for  Euclid.  There  were  several  instances 
within  the  language  reference  manual  where  the  description  was 
so  terse  or  incomplete  that  the  project  team  had  to  attempt 
to  infer  the  intent  of  the  language,  with  a lesser  degree  of 
certainty  than  was  achieved  for  ALGOL  60  and  ALGOL  68. 

The  language  has  been  frozen  recently,  so  it  is  possible 
that  additional  documentation  will  be  forthcoming.  We  assume 
that  some  of  this  documentation  is  already  available  in  French, 
but  we  have  not  had  access  to  it. 

Implementation  and  control  of  the  language  has  been 
maintained  until  now  by  Jean  Ichbian  and  CII.  At  this  time, 
there  appears  to  be  only  a single  version  of  the  source  lan- 
guage so  that  another  support  agent  could  be  appointed  to  manage 
the  construction  and  validation  of  translators  conforming  to 
that  language. 
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SECTION  3.  LANGUAGE  EVALUATION  SUMMARY 

FOR  LIS 
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HOL  EVALUATION  PROJECT: 
LANGUAGE  EVALUATION  SUMMARY  FOR  LIS 


A.  DATA  AND  TYPES 

API  S 
AO  2 N 

AO  3 H 

AO  4 N 

AO  5 P 

AO  6 N 

AQ7  S 

B.  OPERATIONS 

BO  1 S 

BQ2  _ N 
BQ3  S 
B04  S 
BO  5 W 

B06  P 

307  S 

308  N 
B09  N 
BIO  N 

Ell  _J 

C.  EXPRESSIONS  AND 
PARAMETERS 

C01  s 
C02  S . 

C03  

C04  _JP 

CO 5 _P 

CO  6 _S 

C07  _£ 

C08  _J 

C09  N 

D.  VARIABLES,  LITERALS, 
AND  CONSTANTS 

DPI  S _ . 

D02_J 

D03  _S 

on  4 _J 

DO  5 _J> 

DO  6 _S 


F.  SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 

F01  — p - 

F02  B 

F03  S 

F04  LI 

F05  U 

F06  E 

F07  - S 

G.  CONTROL  STRUCTURES 

GO  1 P 

GO  2 N 

GO 3 P 
GO  4 _ P 

GO  5 P 

G06  £_ 

G07  N 
GO  8 N 

H.  SYNTAX  AND  COMMENT 
CONVENTIONS 

HOI  - S 
HO 2 __  S 
H03  ..  N . . 

HO  4 P 
H05  P 

H06  S 

HO  7 S 

H 08  S 

HO  9 . S 

HI 0 _ P - 

I.  DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL 
COMPILATION  AND  LANG- 
UAGE RESTRICTIONS 

101  ■_  s 

102  S 

103  N 

104  . U 

105  — S . 

106  U 

107  U 


K.  PROGRAM  ENVIRON- 
MENT 

KOI  S 
KO?  S 

K03 — U 

K04  _JJ 

K05  — S 

L.  TRANSLATORS 

L01  _U 

L02  _iJ 

L03_j 

L04 LI 

L05 LI 

LOS  U 
L07_-'J 

L08 u 

L09  _ U 

M.  LANGUAGE  DEFI- 
NITION, STANDARDS 
AND  CONTROL 

MO  1 P _ 

MO  2 _J 

MOT  P 
MO  4 U 
MO  5 U 
MO  6 U 


Key:  S = Satisfied 

P = Partially 
Satisfied 
N = Not  Satis- 
fied 

U = Undetermined 


E.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 

EOT  P . 

E02  _S 

E03  _S 

E04  _N 

E05 N 

E06  _E 

E07  _TJ 

E08  _Ji 


0.  EFFICIENT  OEJECT  REP- 
RESENTATIONS AND  MACHINE 
DEPENDENCE 

J01 U 

J02  __±L_ 

J03  . S _ 

J04  P 
J05  N 
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SECTION  4.  DETAILED  COMPARISON  OF 
LIS  TO  THE  TINMAN 
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- I 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

This  section  outlines  specific  evaluations  of  each 
TINMAN  requirement  as  they  are  (or  are  not)  met  by  the  language 
LIS. 

Page  number  references  are  stated  for  The  System 
Implementation  Language  LIS,  C.I.I.,  Document  No.  4549  EL/EN, 

January  1976. 
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A • 

DATA  AND  TYPES 

Al: 

Typed  Language 

Satisfied 

LIS  is  fully  typed  (page  9 ff). 

Each  entity  must  be 

declared  and  each  such  declaration  must  include  a type  speci- 
fication. This  is  true  both  for  built-in  types  and  user-defined 
types  (page  66  ff). 

A2:  Built-in  Data  Types 

Not  Satisfied 

LIS  provides  predefined  types  for  BOOLEAN,  INTEGER,  and 
CHARACTER  (page  13  ff).  In  BOOLEAN,  TRUE  compares  greater  than 
FALSE.  Fixed-point  and  REAL  data  types  are  not  pre-defined. 
Arrays,  sets,  and  record-structure  data  types  are  available. 
LIS's  plexes  are  "records”  with  generalized  and  variant 
structure . 

A3:  Precision  Declaration 

Not  Satisfied 

Because  neither  REAL  nor  Fixed-point  data  declarations 
are  predefined,  correspondingly  there  is  no  precision  specifi- 
cation possible.  Appropriate  type  definitions  are  possible, 
however . 

A4 : Fixed  Point 

Not  Satisfied 

As  per  comments  for  A3,  there  exists  no  facility  to 
indicate  Fixed-point  range  and  scale.  Appropriate  type  defini- 
tions are  possible,  however. 

A5 : Enumeration  Sense  of  Character  Sets 

Partially  Satisfied 

The  predefined  type  CHARACTER  in  LIS  is  a symbolic  type 
for  which  the  character  values  are  ordered  according  to  the 
EBCDIC  codes  (page  13).  USASCII  is  not  mentioned. 
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A 6:  Arrays 

Not  Satisfied 

The  LIS  language  only  has  the  ARRAY  data  type,  but  no 
predefined  mechanism  for  n-dimensioned  arrays,  n < 1.  Note, 
however,  that  2-  and  higher-dimensioned  arrays  can  be  imple- 
mented by  using  an  ARRAY ...  OF ...  ARRAY  structure,  although  the 
accessing  mechanism  that  results  is  somewhat  clumsy. 

A7 : Record  Equivalence 

Satisfied 

LIS’s  capabilities  to  define  PLEXes  makes  it  possible  to 
imply  record  equivalence.  Both  whole  records  and/or  parts  of 
records  can  be  equivalenced  in  this  manner  by  using  the  CASE 
construction  within  a PLEX  declaration.  (Page  15  gives  an 
example . ) 
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B.  OPERATORS 

B1 : Assignment 

Satisfied 

LIS  provides  for  appropriate  conversions  between  all 
built-in  types  (page  31). 

B2:  Equivalence  Operator 

Not  Satisfied 

Equivalence  between  any  two  entities  of  the  same  type 
is  defined  unambiguously  in  LIS  (page  32);  but  this  capability 
is  not  extended  to  differing  types. 

B3 : Relationals  Defined 

Satisfied 

The  required  (standard)  relational  operators  are  all 
pre-defined  in  LIS  (page  30). 

B4 : Arithmetic  Operations 

Satisfied 

Although  the  standard  arithmetic  operations  are  defined 
in  LIS,  because  of  the  limited  number  of  pre-defined  types  the 

language  makes  no  provision  for  floating  point  operations.  j 

B5:  Truncation/Rounding 

Not  Satisfied 

LIS,  except  by  user  extension,  does  not  support  control 
of  truncation  and  rounding  in  arithmetic  operations. 

B6:  Boolean  Operations 

Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  includes  the  XOR  operation  rather  than  the  NOR 
operation  (page  30).  The  "short  circuit"  mode  is  not  permitted, 
but  could  be  implemented  without  difficulty. 

B7 : Scalar  Operations 

Sat isf ied 

Scalar  operations  in  LIS  extend  to  composite  data 
structures  (page  38). 
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B8 : Type  Conversion 

Not  Satisfied 

While  LIS  meets  this  requirement,  the  set  of 

data  structures  predefined  in  the  language  makes  the  issue  a 

very  minor  one.  LIS  has  only  INTEGER  and  CHARACTER  types  and 

so  type  conversions  are  not  defined  in  a manner  such  as  that 

required  by  the  TINMAN. 

B9 : Range  Exceptions 

Not  Satisfied 

LIS  has  no  provision  for  exception  condition  processing. 

BIO:  I/O  Operations 

Not  Satisfied 

LIS  has  no  input/output  facility  except  that  provided 
by  symbolic  output  (page  50). 

Bll:  Power  Set  Operations 

Sat isf ied 
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C.  EXPRESSIONS  AND  PARAMETERS 


Cl:  Side  Effects 

Satisfied 

LIS  specifically  indicates  a lef t-to-right  scan  (page  31) 
for  operations  of  the  same  precedence,  but  does  not  imply  a 
lef t-to-right  scan  for  all  operations.  Side  effects,  though, 
cannot  occur. 

C2 : Operand  Hierarchy 

Satisfied 

LIS  predefined  operators  have  a predefined  hierarchy. 

C3 : Expressions  Permitted 

Sat isf ied 

Expressions  can  be  tolerated  anywhere  a simple  variable 
can  appear. 

C4 : Constant  Expressions 

Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  does  not  indicate  (one  way  or  the  other)  how  a con- 
stant expression  is  processed  except  to  reassure  the  user  that 
constants  are  constant.  The  CONSTANT  attribute  can  be  applied 
to  any  identifier.  Not  all  CONSTANT  values  can  be  evaluated 
at  compile  time. 

C5:  Parameter  Rules 

Partially  Satisfied 

Parameter  definition  and  use  rules  for  LIS  are  consistent 
and  unambiguous,  but  there  is  no  provision  for  exception  handling. 

C6:  Parameter  Agreement 

Satisfied 


C7 : 


Formal  Parameter  Kinds 
Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  provides  for  three  kinds  of  formal  parameters: 
read-only,  read-write,  write-only.  The  read-only  parameter  mode 
is  the  same  as  "call  by  value";  .the  read-write  parameter  mode 
is  the  same  as  "call  by  reference-address."  The  connector  type 
is  used  to  accomplish  passing  of  procedure  names  as  parameters. 

C8 : Formal  Parameter  Specifications  Optional 

Not  Satisfied 

LIS  makes  no  provision  for  inferring  parameter  types 
by  referencing  an  invocation. 

C9:  Variable  Numbers  of  Parameters 

Not  Satisfied 

Although  LIS  requires  that  the  minimum  number  of  actual 
parameters  required  be  present,  it  makes  no  statement  about 
what  happens  where  an  invocation  has  more  than  the  minimum 
number  of  parameters  (page  47). 


D.  VARIABLES,  LITERALS  AND  CONSTANTS 


D1 : Constant  Value  Identifiers 

Sat isf ied 

In  LIS's  declaration  structure  there  is  explicit  pro- 


vision 

for  initialization  (page  9). 

D2 : 

Numeric  Literals 

Satisfied 

D3 : 

Initial ization 

Satisfied 

D4 : 

Ranges  and  Stepsize 

Not  Satisfied 

LIS,  by  not  explicitly  providing  for  fixed-point 

data 

types, 

thereby  makes  no  provision  for  range  and  stepsize 

spec  i 

f icati 

ons . 

D5 : 

Variable  Types 

Satisfied 
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E.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 

El:  User  Type,  Operator  Definitions 

Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  provides  for  "implementation  parts"  (page  64  ff) 
which  can  define  storage  management  properties  for  data  types 
defined  by  the  user.  The  orientation  of  this  facility  fo  LIS  is 
however,  specifically  toward  bit/byte/word/double-word  manipu- 
lations of  memory  layouts.  The  language  definition  does  not 
permit  the  addition  of  new  operators  (or  operator  symbols). 

E2 : Consistent  Use 

Sat isf ied 

For  types  that  can  be  defined,  the  usage  rules  in  LIS 
are  consistent.  This  results  from  the  fact  that  only  new  data 
types,  and  not  new  operators,  can  be  defined. 

E3 : No  Default  Declarations 

Satisfied 

E4 : Extend  Existing  Operators 

Not  Satisfied 

LIS  provides  no  facility  for  extending  the  meaning  of 
any  of  the  existing  operators,  nor  for  defining  new  operators. 

E5:  Type  Definitions 

Not  Satisfied 

There  is  no  abstract  type  definition  in  LIS. 

E6:  Data  Definitions 

Partially  Satisfied 

All  of  the  operations  mentioned  in  the  TINMAN  except 
discriminated  union  are  possible. 


E7  : 


No  Free  Union 
Not  Satisfied 

Free  Unions  can  exist  in  LIS  (page  12). 


E8:  Type  Initialization  and  Allocation 

Not  Satisfied 

LIS  gives  no  facility  for  defining  the  processing  of 
new  types  and  thus  has  no  facility  for  intialization  and/or 
al locat ion . 
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F. 


SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 


FI:  Allocation  and  Access 

Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  provides  for  inclusion  of  one  entity  in  another  and 
defines  the  scope  rules  for  inner-def ined  quantities. 

F2:  Limit  Access  Scope 

Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  provides  no  general  capability  for  limiting  access. 
PRIVATE  variables  give  a limited  capability  to  control  the  scope 
of  access  to  a variable. 

F3 : Static  Scope  Determination 

Satisfied 

LIS,  being  a well-structured  and  fully  typed  language 
with  a requirement  that  all  entities  be  fully  declared,  intrin- 
sically accomplishes  deterministic  scoping. 

F4:  Libraries  Available 

Undetermined 

LIS  makes  no  mention  of  a program  library  facility; 
however,  there  are  provisions  for  separate  compilation  which  imply 
such  a library. 

F5:  Library  Contents 

Undetermined 

LIS  includes  no  facility  for  accessing  a compile-time 

library . 

F6:  Libraries  and  Compools 

Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  includes  data  segments  which  appear  to  resemble  com- 
pools. They  may  be  used  in  a general  program  structure. 

F7:  Machine  Dependent  Interface 

Satisfied 

LIS  makes  it  possible  to  incorporate  in-line  sequences 
of  machine  language  text  (page  73).  The  layout  used,  and  the 
associated  rules  strongly  resemble  System  360/370  coding  con- 
ventions and  register  use  rules. 
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G . CONTROL  STRUCTURES 

Gl:  Control  Sturctures 

Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  provides  for  the  standard  structured  porgramraing 
control  structures,  with  the  addition  of  an  "ELSE  IF"  element  in 
the  selector  construct.  LIS  supports  co-routine  calls  (page  47). 

LIS  has  no  explicit  facility  for  exception  handling,  or  asynchro- 
nous interrupt  handling.  Note  that  co-routines  could  be  used  to 
implement  the  required  synchronization  primitives  and  parallel 
processing  relatively  easily. 

G2 : GOTO 

Not  Satisfied 

LIS  has  no  labelling  facility  and  no  GOTO  statement. 

G3 : Conditional  Control  Structures 

Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  provides  for  Boolean  condition  selection  and  includes 
a CASE  statement  that  provides  a computed  choice. 

G4 : Iteration  Control 

Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  provides  for  termination  anywhere  in  a loop  (page  45), 
provides  for  subtyping  of  a value  (either  symbolic  or  literal) 
in  a CASE-like  statement  (page  42),  and,  by  default,  assures 
top-entry  to  iteration  since  there  is  no  capability  for 
labelling  statements.  Control  variables  in  LIS  are  handled 
properly . 

G5:  Recursive  Routines 

Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  provides  for  recursive  procedures  (page  3),  but  it 
is  also  possible  to  define  a procedure  within  a recursive  procedure. 

G6 : Parallel  Processing 

Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  provides  the  capability  to  allocate  resources  (FREE 
and  ALLOCATE  keywords,  page  49)  relating  to  PLEX  definitions. 

LIS  does  not  provide  for  explicit  control  of  parallel  processing. 


G7 : Exception  Handling 

Not  Satisfied 

LIS,  in  the  language  definition,  makes  no  mention  of 
exception  handling,  although  it  seems  to  be  envisioned  by  Ichbiah. 

G8:  Synchronization  Primitives 

Not  Satisfied 

LIS  has  no  built-in  synchronization  primitives.  However, 
because  LIS  has  co-routines  and  plexes  with  actions,  these 
could  be  implemented  rather  easily. 
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H. 


SYNTAX  AND  COMMENT  CONVENTIONS 


HI:  Syntax  Characteristics 

Satisfied 

The  "clarity  and  comprehensibility"  of  LIS,  a judge- 
mental issue,  is  helped  on  two  features:  the  capability  to  re- 
paragraph  the  source  text,  and  the  capability  for  commenting. 

H2 : No  Syntax  Extensions 

Satisfied 

LIS  provides  for  a fixed  syntax. 

H3 : Source  Character  Set 

Not  Satisfied 

LIS  programs  are  defined  in  terms  of  a subset  of  EBCDIC 
(page  6),  while  the  CHARACTER  Mode  operates  on  the  full  EBCDIC 
character  set  (page  13). 

H4 : Literals  and  Identifiers 

Partially  Satisfied 

There  is  a break  facility  for  strings.  The  underscore 
can  be  used  in  names.  There  is  no  break  character  in  numbers. 

H5:  Continued  Lexicals  Units 

Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  requires  fully  juxtaposed  lexical  tokens.  There  is 
no  End-of-Line  Symbol,  however. 

H6 : Keywords 

Sat isf ied 

LIS  has  82  reserved  keywords. 

H7 : Comment  Conventions 

Sat isf ied 

LIS's  comment  convention  (page  8)  has  easy  to  use  and 
understand  processing  rules. 


H8 : 

Unmatched  Parentheses 

Sat isf ied 

H9 : 

Uniform  Referent 

Satisfied 
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H10:  Consistency  of  Meaning 
Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  provides  no  capability  to  redefine  the  meaning  of 
a language-defined  symbol,  but  ”="  is  used  both  in  type  defi- 
nitions and  as  a relational  operator. 
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DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL  COMP I LA I TON  AND  LANGUAGE 
RESTRICTIONS 


11.  Defaults  in  Program  Logic 
Satisfied 

LIS,  which  requires  full  specification  on  the  part  of 
the  programmer,  supports  the  property  wanted  by  the  TINMAN. 

12.  Default  Override 
Satisfied 

LIS  has  no  defaults. 

13:  Compile-time  Parameters 

Not  Satisfied 

14:  Object  Environment  Compile-time  Parameters 

Undetermined 

15-  Language  Kernel 

Satisfied 

LIS  in  its  entirety  is  small  enough  to  be  considered 
as  its  own  kernel,  although  there  is  some  redundancy. 

16:  Translator  Restrictions  Defined 

Undetermined 

17:  Object  Environment  Restrictions 

Undetermined 
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J.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESENTATION  AND  MACHINE  DEPENDENCE 

Jl.  Efficient  Code 

Undetermined 

J2.  Optimization  Invisible 

Undetermined 

J3.  Access  to  Machine  Language 

Satisfied 

This  is  permitted  in  LIS  (page  73  ff). 

J4.  Implementation  Representation  Tradeoffs 

Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  provides  a limited  facility  for  specifying  machine 
layouts  (page  65  ff),  but  refers  only  to  bit/by te/word/double-word 
layouts  in  memory.  This  facility  appears  oriented  to  providing 
protection  against  storage  reference  mistakes  due  to  machine 
changes . 

J5.  Open/Closed  Implementations 

Not  Satisfied 

The  programmer  in  LIS  has  no  control  over  the  form  of 
implementation  of  a subroutine/subprogram. 
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K.  PROGRAM  ENVIRONMENT 

K1 . Operating  System  Not  Required 

Satisfied 

K2 . Program  Assembly 

Sat isf ied 

LIS's  description  includes  the  possibility  of  separate- 
ly compiled  modules. 

K3  . Software  Development  Tools 

Undetermined 

K4 . Translator  Options 

Undetermined 

K5.  Assertion  Capability 

Sat isf ied 

LIS  can  be  made  to  provide  for  assertions  treated  as 

comments . 


L. 


TRANSLATORS 


All  of  the  TINMAN  issues  in  regard  to  the  translator 
for  LIS  are  "undetermined” , primarily  for  lack  of  detailed 
information  about  the  LIS  translator. 
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M.  LANGUAGE  DEFINITION,  STANDARDS  AND  CONTROL 

Ml.  Existing  Features 

Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  contains  a number  of  unique  language  features, 
including  the  PLEX  implementation  specifications,  and  attribute 
definitions,  but  all  of  these  seem  implementable  in  a straight- 
forward way. 

M2.  Language  Subsets 

Satisfied 

The  LIS  manual  provides  verbal  explanations  of  the 
semantics  of  each  LIS  construct  for  which  the  interpretation 
could  be  different  from  the  common  assumptions.  However,  the 
description  is  not  given  in  a rigorous  semantic  description 
format . 

M3.  Language  Documentation 

Partially  Satisfied 

To  the  extent  that  the  LIS  manual  represents  a tutorial, 
this  requirement  is  satisfied. 

M4.  Control  Agent 

Undetermined 

M5.  Support  Agent 

Undetermined 

M6 . Library  Standards 

Undetermined 
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CHAPTER  7 
CS-4 


The  contents  of  this  chapter  of  the  report  involve 
material  relating  to  CS-4. 

Section  1.  Evaluation  of  CS-4  Against  Language 
Design  Criteria 

Section  2.  Evaluation  of  CS-4  Against  the  TINMAN 
Section  3.  Language  Evaluation  Summary  for  CS-4 
Section  4.  Detailed  Comparison  of  CS-4  to  the  TINMAN 
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SECTION  1-  EVALUATION  OF  CS-4  AGAINST  LANGUAGE 

DESIGN  CRITERIA 
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1. 


INTRODUCTION 


This  section  examines  the  extent  to  which  CS-4  satis- 
fies the  criteria  for  a "good"  higher-order  language  as  presented 
in  "Criteria  for  Evaluation  of  High-Order  Languages."  CS-4 
is  seen  to  fulfill  the  needs  moderately  well.  However,  there 
are  certain  weaknesses  in  most  of  the  areas,  caused  by  the  size 
of  the  language,  the  number  of  inconsistencies  in  the  syntax 
and  semantics,  and  the  number  of  untested  language  features. 

CS-4  is  marginally  suitable  for  consideration  as  a base  language 
for  the  TINMAN,  but  is  a much  weaker  candidate  than  is  ALGOL  68 
or  PASCAL. 

2.  ABSTRACTION 

CS-4  provides  features  for  procedural  abstraction 
through  functions  and  procedures.  A function  is  a procedure 
with  a result  specification.  Procedures  accept  a variety  of 
parameters:  these  parameters  fall  into  major  classes:  call 

by  ’’alue,  call  by  reference,  and  call  by  name.  Call  by 
value  is  identical  to  the  PASCAL  notion,  call  by  reference  also 
follows  PASCAL  and  ALGOL  68,  call  by  name  follows  ALGOL  60. 

Each  of  these  three  classes  is  further  distinguished  by  desig- 
nating whether  a parameter  is  input,  output,  or  both.  An 
additional  parameterization  facility  is  provided  by  the  ATTRIBUTE 
concept,  which  permits  exceptions  to  be  passed. 

There  are  some  problems  associated  with  permitting  both 
call  by  name  and  call  by  reference.  Call  by  name  is  intended 
to  be  used  mainly  for  passing  the  name  of  a procedure  as  a 
parameter,  but  is  not  restricted  in  any  sense.  Thus,  one  may 
pass  algebraic  expressions  (Jensen’s  device)  and  (it  would 
appear)  a constant  by  name  just  as  well.  Ledgard  has  shown 
(Computing  Surveys,  Sept.,  1971,  pp . 126-7)  some  of  the  poten- 
tial for  confusion  when  both  call  by  reference  and  call  by 
name  are  permitted. 
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CS-4  also  has  a facility  for  data  abstraction.  How- 
ever, the  parameter  passing  rules  for  data  abstractions  are 
different  from  those  of  procedures.  Some  of  the  better  features 
of  the  CS-4  data  abstraction  facility  are  the  ability  to  desig- 
nate the  names  which  are  accessible  outside  the  mode  definition 
(CAPABILITY)  and  the  protection  given  to  local  names.  Further- 
more, the  set  of  standard  mode  operations  is  useful  and  provides 
a degree  of  equivalence  among  data  types.  The  ability  to  speci- 
fy finalization  (TERM)  actions  is  unique  to  CS-4.  On  the  other 
hand  though,  one  can  object  to  the  facility  for  mode  genera- 
tors incorporated  within  CS-4.  One  of  the  legal  parameter 
types  for  a mode  declaration  is  a mode  itself,  i.e.,  a mode  is 
treated  as  a mode.  This  presents  some  implementation  diffi- 
culties, defers  the  binding  of  modes  of  objects,  detracts  from 
the  clarity  of  programs,  and  seems  to  run  counter  to  the  lan- 
guage philosophy  of  strict  type  checking. 

Other  suitable  abstraction  facilities  are  provided 
through  a sizeable  number  of  built-in  data  types,  including 
integers,  reals,  booleans,  arrays,  records,  strings,  sets, 
union  types,  complex  numbers,  vectors,  matrices,  fractions, 
and  enumeration  types  (STATUS).  All  of  these  built-in  types 
have  a set  of  associated  operations.  This  large  number  of 
built-in  types  is  a major  contributor  to  the  size  of  the  CS-4 
language,  but  makes  the  language  suitable  for  a broad  set  of 
applications . 

3.  MODULARITY 

CS-4  is  a block  structured  language  in  which  variables 
may  be  passed  between  blocks.  A procedure  with  local  declara- 
tions is  considered  a block  for  this  purpose.  A good  deal  of 
modularity  is  presented  by  the  block  structure  and  the  parameter 
passing  mechanism.  Furthermore,  CS-4  supports  separate  compi- 
lation of  program  modules  and  contains  ACCESS  and  RENAME  faci- 
lities to  use  desired  names  or  eliminate  conflicts  between 
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names  in  separately  compiled  modules. 

There  are,  though,  some  ways  to  subvert  the  intended 
modularity.  One  is  through  the  use  of  global  variables,  which 
may  be  used  within  contained  blocks.  Access  to  names  contained 
within  a block  may,  as  usual,  be  kept  invisible  to  external 
blocks.  Also,  there  is  no  control  over  side-effects  in  func- 
tions, as  there  is  in  such  languages  as  Euclid  and  Gypsy.  CS-4 
leaves  the  order  of  expression  evaluation  undefined,  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  subvert  the  intent  of  modularity  by  having  a 
module  (that  which  implements  the  function)  affect  the  compu- 
tational result  of  another  module  by  side  effect. 

In  general,  though,  one  can  achieve  modularity  in  CS-4 
as  well  as  with  other  modern  programming  languages,  e.g., 

PASCAL.  It  is  simply  necessary  to  be  careful  in  module  construc- 
tion and  in  the  use  of  global  variables  and  procedures. 

4.  LINEAR  FLOW  OF  CONTROL 

CS-4  has  a number  of  dif ferent  control  structures  which 
are  intended  to  eliminate  the  need  for  unrestrained  transfers 
of  control.  In  addition  to  the  procedure  invocation,  there  is 
an  IF  statement,  a CASE  statement  (including  OTHERWISE),  and 
the  usual  FOR,  REPEAT,  and  WHILE  constructions.  The  FOR 
statement  can  assure  that  the  control  variable  is  local  to  the 
scope  of  the  loop.  The  GO  TO  statement  prohibits  transfers 
to  inner  blocks,  but  permits  transfer  out  of  several  nested 
levels  with  a single  command,  contrary  to  the  strictures  of 
good  programming  style.  A variant  of  the  GO  TO  is  the  ABORT  TO. 

CS-4  also  has  an  exception-handling  mechanism  which 
can  be  used  to  provide  alternate  flow  of  control  in  the  event 
of  some  condition  arising,  possibly  a user-defined  condition. 

The  SIGNAL  statement  (or  the  automatic  occurrence  of  an  excep- 
tion) causes  a procedure  to  be  invoked  and  permits  parameters 
to  be  passed.  The  SIGNAL  may  be  passed  to  successive  levels  of 
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handlers  with  a RESIGNAL  statement,  a construct  which  is  un- 
known and  untested  in  other  languages.  It  would  appear  that 
there  is  some  danger  of  setting  up  a completely  alternative 
program  flow  through  exceptions  and  parameters  which  is  com- 
pletely different  from  the  visual  program  structure.  Once 
again,  there  are  adequate  facilities  for  writing  a good  pro- 
gram, but  too  many  additional  facilities  which  may  lead  to 
the  construction  of  poor  programs. 

5.  CONTROL  OF  SCOPE  AND  BINDING 

CS-4  is  similar  to  ALGOL  60  in  this  respect,  in  that 
the  language  has  a block  structure.  The  differences  are  that 
CS-4  has  STATIC  allocation  (somewhat  similar  to  ALGOL  60  own ) 
and  SHARED  allocation  for  multiple  processes,  which  can  be 
protected  or  unprotected.  SHARED  allocation  is  somewhat  like 
FORTRAN  COMMON  in  that  objects  may  be  shared  among  modules 
with  relatively  little  control;  this  can  be  used  to  destroy  the 
intent  of  modularity,  but  is  seen  as  being  relatively  useful 
for  efficiency.  (CS-4  programmers  should  be  encouraged  to  use 
structured  data  and  pass  such  objects  as  parameters  by  reference; 
a single  parameter  produces  relatively  little  overhead.) 

With  the  exception  of  SHARED  objects,  the  scope  of 
variables  is  as  in  ALGOL  and  PASCAL,  with  the  block  structure 
determining  the  scope  of  access.  The  only  way  to  prevent 
inner  blocks  from  accessing  names  declared  in  other  containing 
blocks  is  by  renaming  those  variables  in  the  inner  blocks. 

CS-4  sets  up  a mechanism  intended  to  provide  a rational 
approach  to  scope  and  binding,  then  turns  around  and  gives  the 
programmer  the  ability  to  override  that  mechanism  with  the 
SHARED  feature.  In  addition,  the  CS-4  programmer  has  the  abili- 
ty to  make  machine  code  insertions  in  programs,  giving  the 
ability  to  circumvent  virtually  all  of  the  intended  restrictions. 
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6. 


READABILITY  AND  COMPREHENSIBILITY 


CS-4  is  a large  language  by  any  measure.  It  is  virtually 
devoid  of  defaults,  so  that  even  the  most  obvious  attributes 
must  be  declared.  For  example,  one  cannot  simply  declare  an 
integer  (with  range  determined  by  implementation  and  undefined 
initial  value),  but  must  explicitly  include  a range  and  initial- 
ization. These  requirements  lead  to  a rather  wordy  program, 
which  offers  certain  advantages  and  disadvantages  with  respect 
to  readability.  Some  of  the  benefits  in  CS-4  are  the  ability 
to  associate  KEYWORDS,  i.e.,  formal  parameters,  with  actual 
parameters  in  a procedure  call,  a good  commenting  facility,  no 
arbitrary  restrictions  on  identifier  length,  and  powerful  ab- 
straction facilities.  It  is  clear  that  one  can  write  a read- 
able, if  somewhat  verbose,  program  in  CS-4. 

With  respect  to  comprehensibility,  though,  CS-4  seems 
to  rate  somewhat  lower.  The  complexity  of  the  language  is  such 
that  few  people  will  completely  understand  all  of  its  mechan- 
isms. There  are  so  many  inconsistencies,  such  as  the  parameter 
passing  rules  dependent  on  what  is  being  declared  (procedure 
or  mode).  There  are  a vast  number  of  built-in  exception  names. 
There  are  nearly  300  reserved  words,  in  three  different 
flavors,  some  of  which  can  be  overridden.  There  is  a long 
list  of  built-in  operators  for  each  built-in  type.  Some  of  the 
syntactic  constructs  do  not  seem  particularly  logical,  especially 
those  in  procedure  headings.  It  is  the  rare  programmer  who 
will  become  fully  conversant  with  the  language  to  the  extent 
that  most  programmers  are  comfortable  with  languages  such  as 
ALGOL  60,  FORTRAN,  or  even  COBOL. 

The  composition  of  correct  CS-4  programs  seems  to  require 
a great  deal  of  attention  to  detail  and  memorization  of  a large 
number  of  syntactic  forms.  The  number  of  untried  or  rarely 
used  features  in  CS-4  makes  it  difficult  for  a novice  to  learn 
and  use  the  language  and  makes  it  difficult  for  those  experienced 
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with  other,  smoother  languages  to  become  comfortable  with 
CS-4 . In  many  respects,  it  has  the  complexity  of  PL/ I,  but 
none  of  the  defaults.  It  would  appear  that  CS-4  would  be  among 
the  most  difficult  of  languages  to  learn  (surpassing  even 
ALGOL  68)  and  among  the  easiest  to  forget.  The  training 
investment  for  CS-4  would  be  considerable 

7.  PROCEDURES  AND  DATA 

The  high  order  features  of  CS-4  makes  a firm  distinc- 
tion between  procedures  and  data.  However,  the  ability  to 
include  machine  code  insertions  eliminates  the  protection  pro- 
vided by  this  high  level  feature  and  permits  the  construction 
of  self-modifying  programs  in  the  direct  code  sections.  There 
is  apparently  no  mechanism  available  which  can  prevent  such 
an  occurrence  as  long  as  one  is  permitted  to  use  machine  code; 
furthermore,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  these  machine  code 
insertions  will  limit  their  effects  to  a single  module.  The 
machine  code  could  obtain  the  name  of  anotb'er  procedure,  load 
that  name,  hence  obtaining  its  address,  and  make  modifica- 
tions within  that  procedure! 

8.  LANGUAGE  SIZE 

By  most  common  measures,  CS-4  is  a very  large  language. 
It  contains  over  400  productions  in  the  basic  language  syntax, 
excluding  such  things  as  I/O  which  are  not  part  of  the  base 
language.  There  are  more  than  250  nonterminals  in  the  syntax 
definition.  There  are  nearly  300  keywords.  The  language  is 
not  merely  large  or  baroque;  it  is  best  described  as  rococo! 
("excessively  ornate  or  intricate") 

This  size  has  serious  implications  not  only  for  learn- 
ing (as  noted  above)  but  for  implementation.  The  language  is 
presently  being  implemented  for  the  first  time  on  large-scale 
computer.  The  feasibility  of  creating  an  efficient  implemen- 
tation of  CS-4  on  a small  machine  is  highly  questionable. 

There  are  some  untested  language  features  whose  implementability 
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are  not  well  known. 

9.  ANALYZ ABILITY 

CS-4  programs  lend  themselves  to  analysis  quite  well 
except  under  error  conditions,  in  which  the  control  structure 
may  become  quite  complex.  There  are  only  a couple  of  trouble 
spots,  caused  by  the  multi-level  exits  provided  by  the  GO  TO 
and  ABORT  TO  statements.  The  RANGE  feature  of  the  language 
will  automatically  trap  those  variables  which  leave  a certain 
predefined  range.  An  interface  to  the  operating  system  will 
permit  various  timing  operations  to  be  performed  quite  easily 
as  well. 

10.  SUMMARY 

The  criteria  used  here  are  fundamental  to  language 
design  and  underlie  much  of  the  current  research.  While  other 
criteria  could  easily  be  added,  one  can  obtain  a good  feeling 
for  the  potential  of  the  language  by  using  this  list  alone. 

One's  initial  impression  of  CS-4  is  that  it  satisfies 
TINMAN  quite  well  and  that  it  tries  to  address  many  of  the 
issues  raised  in  TINMAN.  The  impression  becomes  increasingly 
worse  as  one  studies  the  language,  particularly  in  comparison 
with  other  research  languages  currently  under  development.  The 
conclusion  can  only  be  that  CS-4  makes  some  useful  contributions 
to  language  design  and  achieves  some  language  features  which 
are  missing  from  other  languages,  but  the  resulting  whole 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
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SECTION  2 


EVALUATION  OF  CS-4  AGAINST  THE  TINMAN 
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1. 


OVERVIEW 


CS-4  is  being  designed  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
for  programming  languages  being  established  by  the  DoD , 
most  recently  expressed  in  the  TINMAN.  Although  it  comes 
relatively  close  to  the  TINMAN  on  a strict  evaluation  of 
conformance  to  requirements,  there  are  a number  of  problems 
with  the  language. 

Its  greatest  strength  from  the  standpoint  of  TINMAN 
is  the  support  given  to  various  built-in  and  extended  data 
types,  its  exception  handling  mechanism,  its  ability  to  incor- 
porate object  representations  for  specific  machine  implementa- 
tions, and  its  range/initialization  facilities.  Its  greatest 
weaknesses  are  lack  of  recursion,  lack  of  a pointer  mechanism, 
absence  of  input/output  and  parallel  processing  from  the  base 
language,  and  lack  of  alternative  structures  in  records. 

There  are  many  inconsistencies  in  the  language,  such 
as  in  the  kind  of  types  which  may  be  used  as  parameters  in 
different  places.  One  is  not  given  trie  impression  of  a lan- 
guage which  was  carefully  designed  as  a synthesis  of  good 
language  features.  Instead,  one  receives  the  impression  of 
starting  with  a basic  set  of  language  structures  and  adding 
features  in  ad  hoc  way  as  new  requirements  were  added  to 
the  TINMAN,  or  as  a clearer  understanding  of  the  TINMAN  require- 
ments was  gained.  The  language  lacks  the  smoothness  and 
orthogonality  of  ALGOL  68  or  PASCAL,  which  are  built  upon  a 
more  solid  foundation  involving  a degree  of  formalism.  CS-4 
incorporates  too  many  little-understood  concepts. 

Although  there  are  some  features  of  CS-4  that  are 
handled  particularly  well  and  which  could  be  incorporated  into 
the  language  which  is  designed  (or  adapted)  to  meet  the  TINMAN 
(as  revised),  CS-4  does  not  seem  to  be  a suitable  base  lan- 
guage for  that  effort.  The  language  is  already  unwieldy,  with 
far  too  many  statements,  keywords,  and  syntactic  structures. 
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Adding  the  capability  for  recursion,  pointers,  and  other 
"essential"  language  features  would  almost  certainly  lead  to 
a language  which  could  neither  be  used  nor  understood. 


Part  of  the  difficulty  lies  with  the  TINMAN  rather 
than  with  CS-4  itself.  A separate  section  "Notes  on  the  TINMAN 
Requirements,"  points  out  some  of  the  inconsistencies  and 
problems  with  the  TINMAN.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  any  lan- 
guage which  attempted  to  meet  all  of  the  requirements  would 
of  necessity  fail. 

(It  should  also  be  observed  that  most  well  designed 
programming  languages  are  the  result  of  the  work  of  one,  or  at 
most  two,  individuals.  This  is  the  case  with  ALGOL  68,  PASCAL, 
LISP,  APL,  SNOBOL  4,  etc.,  all  of  which,  whatever  their  strengths 
or  weaknesses,  have  made  a contribution  to  programming  lan- 
guages. Those  languages  which  have  been  designed  by  commit- 
tee, with  the  notable  exception  of  ALGOL  60,  have  the  tendency 
to  grow  large  and  inconsistent  without  an  adequate  underpinning 
as  the  result  of  trying  to  meet  the  diverse  views  of  their 
designers . ) 

2.  DATA  AND  TYPES 

CS-4  is  a fully  typed  language.  Built-in  types  in- 
clude INTEGER,  REAL,  STATUS,  FRACTION,  STRING  (FIXED  and 
VARYING),  SET,  COMPLEX,  and  BOOLEAN.  These  may  be  formed  into 
ARRAY'S  and  STRUCTURES.  Union  types  may  be  formed.  A one- 
dimensional array  of  reals  may  be  declared  as  a VECTOR;  a two- 

dimensional  array  of  reals  may  be  declared  as  a MATRIX.  Both 

VECTOR  and  MATRIX  types  have  a built-in  set  of  operations  associ- 
ated with  them. 

There  are  no  fixed  point  variables,  violating  TINMAN 
requirements  A4  fully  and  A2  in  part.  Alternative  structures 
in  CS-4  are  handled  by  declaring  an  object  of  UNION  type  within 

a structure  along  with  the  appropriate  TAG  field. 
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Declarations  of  objects  are  quite  thorough,  including 
a range  part  and  an  initialization  part.  Whereas  one  might 
declare 

int  a 

in  ALGOL  68,  a comparable  declaration  in  CS-4  is 

VARIABLE  A IS  INTEGER  (RANGE:  MIN-PORTABLE- INTEGER- 

VALUE  THRU  MAX-PORTABLE- INTEGER-VALUE)  [NOVALUE ]; 

Array  declarations  are  handled  similarly.  Arrays 
may  have  any  number  of  dimensions  and  may  be  of  any  mode, 
including  ARRAY.  A6  is  not  entirely  met,  though,  since  an 
array  may  be  passed  to  a procedure  with  the  upper  and  lower 
bounds  designated  by  *,  with  the  value  supplied  at  block  or 
procedure  entry  time. 

3.  OPERATIONS 

CS-4  defines  the  meaning  of  assignment  for  every 
type,  including  a mechanism  whereby  assignment  can  be  defined 
for  user-defined  types.  However,  the  treatment  of  union 
types  is  not  entirely  consistent  with  this.  In  order  to  make 
an  assignment  within  a union  type,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
certain  that  the  tag  of  the  union  type  corresponds  to  the  types 
of  the  value  which  is  to  be  assigned. 

CS-4  considers  the  range  specifications  of  an  object 
as  part  of  the  type  definition.  In  other  words,  two  objects 
are  of  different  types  if  their  ranges  are  different.  In 
that  case,  a run-time  check  must  be  made  on  the  value  to 
be  assigned  to  make  certain  that  it  is  within  the  range  of 
the  variable  receiving  the  value.  Otherwise  an  exception  is 
signaled . 

The  "="  operator  only  applies  for  objects  of  the  same 
type.  One  good  feature  of  CS-4  with  respect  to  relational 
operators  is  the  capability  to  compare  real  numbers  within  a 
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precision.  Since  the  declaration  of  reals  includes  a pre- 
cision (possibly  defaulted),  the  concept  of  equality,  with 
respect  to  floating  point  numbers,  takes  on  a different 
meaning.  This  distinction  is  quite  significant  in  appli- 
cations involving  numerical  computation  where  successive 
rounding  errors  may  lead  to  an  unexpected  result,  such  as  an 
extra  iteration  through  a loop. 

Scalar  operations  are  not  defined  for  real  arrays 
(B7)  and  there  is  no  way  to  extend  those  operators  to  achieve 
this  objective.  However,  scalar  operations  are  defined  for 
objects  of  type  VECTOR  and  MATRIX,  i.e.,  for  special  one  and 
two  dimensional  objects  of  type  real.  One  may,  in  general, 
though  make  data  transfers  between  structures  or  arrays 
with  identical  logical  structures. 

Another  inconsistency  in  CS-4  shows  up  in  the  integer/ 
character  conversion.  The  ASCII  function  converts  characters 
to  integer  but  there  is  no  inverse  function  for  converting 
numerics  to  character. 

No  input/output  operations  (BIO)  are  in  the  base  lan- 
guage; all  are  in  the  operating  system  interface  for  the 
language . 

4.  EXPRESSIONS  AND  PARAMETERS 

CS-4  does  not  specify  the  order  in  which  expressions 
are  evaluated  other  than  to  say  that  operators  with  the  high- 
est precedence  are  evaluated  first.  Since  there  is  no  restric- 
tion of  side  effects  within  functions,  The  ordering  of  expres- 
sion evaluation  could  produce  different  results  than  would 
lef t-to-right . Since  the  language  does  not  specify  this 
ordering,  various  implementors  can  act  accordingly,  making 
whatever  optimizations  they  see  appropriate.  This  seems  to 
be  a rather  serious  omission  from  the  language  definition, 
■specially  since  portability  of  programs  is  a goal  both  of 
'S-4  and  TINMAN.  (Cl). 
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Another  language  inconsistency  arises  in  conjunction 
with  passing  parameter.  The  parameters  to  a procedure  are 
those  which  satisfy  production  28  for  primitive-mode-invocation , 
(p.  211)  while  the  parameters  for  a mode  declaration  are  those 
which  satisfy  production  206,  restricted-mode-invocation  (p.  223). 
It  is  not  clear  why  the  restriction  was  imposed  for  mode 
declarat ions . 

Parameter  passing  itself  is  somewhat  inconsistent  as 
well.  There  are  10  classes  of  parameter  passing,  which  may 
be  grouped  into  4 categories.  There  are  three  forms  of  parameter 
passing  by  COPY  (similar  to  call  by  VALUE),  three  forms  of 
parameter  passing  by  REF  (copy  by  REFERENCE),  and  three  forms 
of  parameter  passing  by  NAME  (copy  by  NAME).  "Copy  by  Name" 
permits  procedure  and  function  names  to  be  passed;  it  also 
permits  expressions  to  be  passes  as  in  ALGOL  60  and  thus  leads 
to  a mechanism  for  Jensen's  device.  Most  of  the  binding 
attributes  are  straightforward  except  for  COPYO,  in  which  the 
actual  parameter  is  not  used  to  initialize  the  copy  in  the 
formal  parameter;  instead,  .such  a parameter  must  be  initialized. 
The  10th  class  of  parameter  passing  is  the  attribute  HANDLES, 
which  accepts  1 or  more  exception  names.  C7  is  thus  not 
completely  satisfied. 

CS-4  requires  the  full  description  of  all  formal 
parameters.  There  is  no  default  situation  as  suggested  by 
C8  which  would  permit  generic  procedures;  in  fact,  generic 
procedures  are  hard  to  construct  in  CS-4.  It  is  not  immedi- 
ately clear  as  to  the  restrictions  on  union  types  being  passed 
as  parameters.  A formal  parameter  may  be  of  union  type,  but 
may  not  have  a binding  attribute  of  REFI  , REFO , or  REFIO. 
Apparently,  though,  it  can  be  passed  by  NAME!  It  is  not 
clear  as  to  whether  an  object  of  UNION  type  may  be  passed  as 
an  actual  parameter  to  a formal  parameter  having  one  of  the 
constituent  types  or  whether  an  object  of  simple  type,  being 
one  of  the  constituents  of  a union  type,  can  be  passed  as 
an  actual  parameter  to  a formal  parameter  of  a UNION  type 
of  which  the  simple  type  is  one  of  the  constituent  types. 
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This  must  be  cleared  up  in  the  language  semantics. 


CS-4  has  no  mechanism  for  variable  arguments,  al- 
though the  input/output  procedures  accept  them.  One  cannot 
in  general  define  procedures  with  such  a facility.  A restricted 
means  for  doing  this  would  be  with  union  types.  No  other 
techniques  are  immediately  apparent  since  there  is  no  point- 
er mechanism;  one  could  create  an  artificial  pointer  mechan- 
ism using  integer  variables  (or  the  equivalent)  and  then 
pass  the  integer  indicating  the  beginning  address  of  a linked 
list,  but  this  is  a rather  clumsy  solution. 

5.  VARIABLES,  LITERALS,  AND  CONSTANTS 

CS-4  meets  these  requirements  quite  well,  save  for 

the  absence  of  fixed  point  variables  (D4)  and  pointer 
mechanisms  (D6).  CS-4  provides  a full  range  of  initializa- 
tion and  range  capabilities,  including  an  initialization 
procedure  INIT  which  will  be  defined  by  the  user  for  extended 
types.  The  range  and  initialization  parts  are  required  for 
all  variable  declarations.  The  major  objection  is  that 
they  can  be  quite  cumbersome  to  use  in  simple  programs. 

6.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 

CS-4  programmers  have  access  to  strong  definitional 
facilities,  including  those  of  abstract  data  types.  The 
user  may  define  structures  and  unions  of  existing  types,  may- 
incorporate  those  structures  or  unions  in  more  complex  types, 
including  other  structures  and  unions,  and  may  associate  a 
set  of  procedures  and/or  functions  with  the  representation 
of  an  object  so  that  the  representation  of  the  object  is 
hidden . 

Mode  declarations  are  actually  type  generators,  since 
a type  can  be  passed  as  a parameter  to  a mode  declaration. 

One  could  declare  the  mode  stack  and  then  declare  objects 
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which  are  integer  stacks,  real  stacks,  or  even  stacks  of 
stacks.  (There  does  not  appear  to  be  a restriction  on 
recursive  mode  definitions,  even  though  there  is  a restric- 
tion on  recursive  procedure  definitions!)  These  mode 
declarations  include  built  in  operation  names  ASSIGN,  INIT, 
COMPARE,  and  TERM,  which  provide  facilities  for  assignment, 
initialization,  comparison,  and  finalization  of  objects  of 
the  defined  type.  The  user  may  define  these  as  desired.  The 
set  of  names  which  is  visible  from  outside  the  mode  declara- 
tion is  given  in  the  CAPABILITY  statement.  (CAPABILITY  is 
a rather  unusual  choice  of  word,  since  it  has  a different 
explicit  and  well-known  meaning  with  respect  to  operating 
systems;  EXPORTS  seems  like  a more  appropriate  word  to  denote 
the  names  of  operators  which  are  exported  from  the  mode  dec- 
laration and  made  known  outside  the  declaration.) 

Unfortunately,  the  existing  dyadic  operators  cannot 
be  extended  to  these  new  types,  nor  is  there  a method  for 
defining  new  infix  operators.  All  use  of  user-defined  types 
is  through  function  and  procedure  calls,  thereby  violating 
E2 . 

CS-4  appears  to  be  headed  in  the  right  direction 
here,  but  Euclid  appears  to  have  solved  this  set  of  problems 
more  effectively,  although  it,  too,  fails  on  the  required 
operator  extension  feature. 

7.  SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 

CS-4  facilities  with  respect  to  libraries  and  compools 
is  undetermined.  These  features  are  dependent  upon  the  environ- 
ment in  which  the  program  executes.  The  mechanism  for  exter- 
nal procedures  seems  well-suited  for  libraries,  though. 

Variables  may  be  declared  STATIC  or  AUTOMATIC  or 
SHARED  (with  or  without  protection),  with  AUTOMATIC  as  the 
default  case.  Scope  is  determined  at  compile  time  for 
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STATIC  and  AUTOMATIC  variables.  The  scope  of  a SHARED  variable 
is  determined  within  a procedure,  but  its  scope  includes 
other  programs  as  well. 

The  mode  declaration  mechanism  provides  a set  of 
capabilities  (i.e.,  names)  which  can  be  used  to  access  an 
object  of  a user-defined  mode.  FI  and  F2  are  met. 

F7  is  not  met  since  there  is  no  input/output  in 
the  base  language. 

8 . CONTROL  STRUCTURES 

CS-4  has  all  of  the  basic  control  structures,  but 
has  no  facilities  for  recursion,  parallel  processing,  or 
asynchronous  interrupt  handling.  However,  parallel  process- 
ing and  interrupt  handling  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
operating  system  interface  of  the  language. 

CS-4  meets  the  requirements  G2  and  G3  partially. 

There  are  inadequate  restrictions  on  the  go  to , since  one 
can  branch  into  an  enclosing  block  as  well  as  within  the 
most  local  scope.  Furthermore  the  EXIT  statement,  which  is 
used  to  terminate  loops,  may  branch  through  more  than  one 
nested  loop  construct,  therejjf  terminating  more  than  one 
loop.  G3  is  almost  met  as  well,  but  the  IF-THEN-ELSE  is 
not  fully  partitioned,  since  there  is  no  requirement  that 
the  ELSE  be  included.  No  ambiguity  results,  since  the  IF 
statement  is  terminated  with  a FI,  whether  or  not  the  ELSE 
appears.  The  statement  IF  A THEN  B FI  may  be  seen  as  being 
equivalent  to  the  fully  partitioned  statement  IF  A THEN  B 
ELSE  ; FI  where  the  represents  a null  statement. 

The  CS-4  exception-handling  mechanism  is  reasonably 
powerful  and  well-controlled.  Procedures  are  associated  with 
exceptions  and  are  named  as  handlers.  The  appropriate  handler 
for  a given  exception  is  determined  by  dynamic  scoping  rules^. 
Approximately  60  signals  are  built  into  CS-4  to  which  the 
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user  may  append  an  arbitrary  number  of  user-defined  signals. 

G7  is  well  met  and  the  flow  of  control  upon  exceptions  is 
well-restricted.  CS-4  meets  requirement  G7  as  well  as  any 
existing  language,  and  significantly  better  than  PL/1  does. 

9.  SYNTAX  AND  COMMENT  CONVENTIONS 

CS-4  is  not  a simple  language.  It  thus  fails  to 
fully  satisfy  requirements  HI  and  H6 . The  grammar  of  the 
base  language  contains  over  400  productions,  with  approximately 
250  non-terminal  symbols!  A significant  number  of  these 
productions  exist  as  a result  of  inconsistencies  in  the  lan- 
guage among  the  syntax  forms.  While  the  language  can  be 
parsed  in  a straightforward  way,  the  tree  is  quite  large  and 
the  language  could  not  easily  be  implemented  on  small-to- 
medium  sized  computers.  The  language  defines  more  than  250 
keywords,  which  fall  into  three  categories.  The  first  cate- 
gory is  48  words  with  fixed  meanings.  Others  are  either  words 
which  have  meaning  to  CS-4  in  limited  places  only  or  which  can 
be  freely  overridden  by  users.  This  is  in  contrast  to  most 
other  languages,  with  the  notable  exception  of  PL/I. 


H8,  the  restriction  on  parentheses,  is  met,  except 
that  a programmer  might  use  a character  string  such  as  "ABC(", 
which  contains  an  unmatched  parenthesis.  The  syntax, 
though,  does  not  permit  unmatched  parentheses. 

As  with  most  other  languages,  CS-4  fails  to  achieve  a 
uniform  reference  mechanism.  The  structure  addressing  syntax 
uses  a notation,  while  function  calls,  mode  definitions, 

and  array  subscripts  use  parentheses.  However,  array  ele- 
ments could  be  replaced  by  function  calls. 

While  there  are  few  unique  notations  for  special 
cases,  the  syntax  of  the  language  occasionally  becomes  quite 
complex,  particularly  when  one  is  defining  arrays  or  structures 
as  parameters  within  procedures. 
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10. 


DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL  COMPILATION,  AND 
LANGUAGE  RESTRICTIONS 


The  CS-4  language  meets  this  set  of  requirements 
quite  well.  There  are  facilities  for  providing  machine 
structure  definitions  when  the  programmer  wishes  to  override 
the  default  definition  of  a STRUCTURE  type.  Characteristics 
of  the  host  machine  may  be  associated  with  the  program  at 
compile  time  so  that  storage  alignment  and  size  can  be  proper- 
ly worked  out.  This  feature  applies  to  STRUCTURE  variables 
and  not  to  other  program  types.  However,  one  could  declare 
a single  variable  within  an  MSTRUCTURE  to  achieve  the  desired 
effect . 

The  language  base  houses  most  of  the  power  of  the 
language.  However,  input/output  and  parallelism  are  in  the 
operating  system  interface  rather  than  in  the  language  it- 
self. The  language  base  is  far  from  being  minimal,  since 
there  are  often  many  alternative  ways  of  doing  the  same 
thing;  VECTOR  and  ARRAY  of  REAL  with  one  dimension  is  one 
example.  The  size  of  the  language  and  the  rather  poor  pre- 
sentation of  the  language  in  the  reference  document  detract 
significantly  form  the  understandabil ity  of  the  language. 

The  language  semantics  are  relatively  poorly  defined. 

11.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESENTATIONS  AND  MACHINE 

DEPENDENCIES 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  potential  effi- 
ciency of  the  language  translator.  The  size  of  the  grammar 
would  appear  to  impose  a significant  compilation  cost. 

Checking  ranges  and  checking  parameters  of  union  type  might 
impose  run  time  costs  not  generally  incurred  with  other 
languages.  For  example,  one  could  write 

VARIABLE  I IS  INTEGER  (RANGE:  1 THRU  10)  [l], 

J IS  INTEGER  (RANGE:  1 THRU  10)  [1]; 
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where  the  compiler  might  not  see  that  there  is  no  need  for 
a run  time  check  on  an  assignment  of  I to  J or  vice  versa. 

One  only  hopes  that  the  compiler  would  not  build  in  run 
time  checks  on: 

VARIABLE  (I,J)  IS  INTEGER  (RANGE:  1 THRU  10)  [ 1 ] ; 

It  is  quite  likely  though  that  the  first  instance  would  be 
treated  as  two  different  types  simply  because  of  the  disjoint 
declarations . 

The  effect  of  optimizations  (J2)  is  unknown  in 
the  absence  of  information  about  the  ordering  of  expression 
evaluation  and  the  prevention  of  side  effects  (Cl). 

CS-4  meets  the  other  TINMAN  requirements  in  this 
category.  MPROCEDURES , MSTRUCTURES , and  the  OPEN  and  MOPEN 
features  give  the  desired  abilities.  OPEN  and  MOPEN  pro- 
vide a generalized  MACRO  facility. 

12..  PROGRAM  ENVIRONMENT 

CS-4  requires  an  operating  system  interface  since 
there  is  no  input/output  in  the  base  language  (Kl).  An 
operating  system  interface  is  necessary  for  integration  cf 
separate  modules  into  the  program;  a requirement  staisfied 
by  the  EPROCEDURE  concept.  EPROCEDURES  permit  not  only  CS-4 
programs,  but  programs  written  in  other  languages,  to  be 
integrated  with  CS-4  programs.  CS-4  provides  a built-in 
capability  for  PL/I  and  FORTRAN  as  other  HOL ' s , and  a capa- 
bility to  specify  routine  linkage  mechanisms  for  other  calling 
protocols . 

CS-4  is  intended  to  run  in  an  environment  which  pro- 
vides useful  tools  for  program  creation  and  debugging.  It 
should  be  noted,  though,  that  the  tools  on  the  IBM  370, 
which  is  the  initial  target  machine,  leave  a great  deal  to 
be  desired. 
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Assertions  may  only  be  included  as  comments.  CS-4 
is  not  intended  for  verification.  Indeed,  there  are  no 
proof  rules  for  CS-4  itself  and  no  formal  specification  of 
the  language  semantics.  There  undoubtedly  will  be  many 
surprises  for  CS-4  programmers  as  they  determine  how  the 
language  processor  handles  some  of  the  language  issues  which 
are  not  clearly  specified  in  the  reference  document. 

13 . TRANSLATORS 

Very  little  can  be  said  about  CS-4  translators.  The 
language  is  sufficiently  large  that  one  is  tempted  to  eliminate 
certain  features  in  a first  implementation.  Furthermore, 
minimization  of  compile  time  as  an  objective  is  difficult  to 
achieve,  for  reasons  which  have  been  taken  up  in  the  section 
"Notes  on  the  TINMAN  Requirements." 

t is  expected  that  a CS-4  translator  can  be  written 
for  a number  of  different  host  computers,  but  there  is  some 
question  as  to  whether  such  a translator  can  run  on  a relative- 
ly small  computer.  Some  form  of  cross-compiler,  as  antici- 
pated by  L5,  might  be  needed. 

It  is  impossible  to  address  L6  clearly,  although  it 
is  apparent  that  the  language  provides  the  necessary  features 
for  full  type  and  range  checking. 

It  would  be  feasible  to  use  CS-4  as  an  implementation 
language  for  a CS-4  translator  (L9). 

14.  LANGUAGE  DEFINITION,  STANDARDS,  AND  CONTROL 

TINMAN  criterion  Ml  is  not  well  met.  Many  of  the 
features  of  CS-4  are  not  well  understood;  abstract  data  types, 
for  example,  have  not  been  fully  worked  out.  Many  of  the  lan- 
guage notions,  including  FRACTION,  RESIGNAL,  MOPEN , and 
NORECALL,  are  only  lightly  used  or  are  untried  elsewhere. 

The  impression  is  that  these  features  were  often  added  as 
patches  to  a previously  designed  language. 
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Criterion  M2  is  not  well  met.  There  is  no  unambiguous 
definition  of  semantics;  much  is  left  to  interpretation,  requir- 
ing the  reader  to  be  familiar  with  a large  number  of  programming 
language  concepts.  Some  semantic  issues  are  not  addressed, 
e.g.,  expression  evaluation  and  parameter  passing  involving 
union  types  are  incompletely  explained. 

Criterion  M3  is  partially  met.  There  is  a CS-4  primer, 
but  there  is  not  a "formal  in-depth  description."  The  CS-4 
Language  Reference  Manual  does  not  meet  that  requirement. 

How  well  CS-4  meets  the  requirements  of  DoD  control 
over  translators,  standards,  and  libraries  is  impossible  to 
state.  The  developer  of  the  language  or  the  contracting  agency 
could  impose  a sufficient  set  of  controls  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tive, particularly  since  the  present  implementation  level  of 
the  language  is  still  very  low. 
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SECTION 


LANGUAGE  EVALUATION  SUMMARY 


FOR  CS-4 
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INTRODUCTION 


1 . 

This  section  outlines  specific  evaluations  of 
each  TINMAN  requirement  as  they  are  (or  are  not)  met  by 
the  language  CS-4. 

Page  number  references  where  given  refer  to  the 
basic  reference  document  for  this  language:  CS-4:  Language 

Reference  Manual  and  Operating  System  Interface,  Inter- 
metrics, Inc.,  IR-130-2,  October  1975. 


L. 


AD-A037  634  LANGUAGE  EVALUATION  COORDINATING  COMMITTEE  F/G  9/2 

REPORT  TO  THE  HIGH  ORDER  LANGUAGE  WORKING  GROUP  (HOLWG).(U) 

JAN  77  S AMOROSO.  P WEGNER.  D MORRIS.  D WHITE 
UNCLASSIFIED  NL 


*04037834 


DATA  AND  TYPES 


r 


Al.  Typed  Language 

Satisfied 

A2 . Built-in  Data  Types 

Partially  Satisfied 

No  fixed  point 

A3.  Precision  Declaration 

Satisfied 

A4 . Fixed  Point 

Not  Satisfied 

No  fixed  point 

A5.  Enumeration  Sense  of  Character  Sets 

Partially  Satisfied 

STATUS  types  handle  this.  EBCDIC  not  specified. 

A6 . Arrays 

Parcially  Satisfied 

Both  lower  and  upper  array  bounds  may  be  undeter- 
mined at  compile  time. 

A7.  Record  Equivalence 

Satisfied 

Alternative  structures  may  be  created  by  declaring 
UNION  types  in  structures. 


L Z 


B. 


OPERATIONS 


Bl.  Assignment 

Partially  Satisfied 

Assignment  to  an  object  of  union  type  can  only  be 
from  another  object  of  union  type.  There  are  also  restric- 
tions concerning  assignments  when  the  ranges  of  two  objects 
do  not  intersect. 

B2.  Equivalence  Operator 

Not  Satisfied 

The  objects  compared  must  agree  in  type. 

B3 . Relationals  Defined 

Satisf ied 

There  are  also  functions  for  relations  on  reals 
to  perform  comparisons  within  a precision. 

B4 . Arithmetic  Operations 

Partially  Satisfied 

No  fixed  point 

B5.  Truncation/Rounding 

Satisfied 

B6 . Boolean  Operations 

Satisf ied 

B7 . Scalar  Operations 

Partially  Satisfied 

No  scalar  operations  on  conformable  arrays.  Scalar 
operations  on  REAL  VECTORS.  Data  transfers  between  records  or 
arrays  of  identical  logical  structure  are  permitted. 

B8.  Type  Conversion 

Partially  Satisfied 

No  fixed  point.  ASCII  function  converts  characters 
to  integers,  but  there  is  no  inverse.  An  actual  parameter 
must  be  the  same  type  as  a formal  parameter.  If  the  formal 
parameter  is  of  union  type,  the  actual  parameter  (p.  146) 
must  be  of  the  same  union  type,  not  a constituent  type. 
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B9 . Range  Exceptions 


Partially  Satisfied 

No  fixed  point.  X- INTEGER-RANGE  may  be  signaled. 

BIO.  I/O  Operations 

Not  Satisfied 

The  base  language  has  no  input/output  operations. 

Bll.  Power  Set  Operations 

Satisf ied 
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c. 


EXPRESSIONS  AND  PARAMETERS 


r 


Cl.  Side  Effects 

Not  Satisfied 

C2 . Operand  Hierarchy 

Satisfied 

3 levels  of  relational,  4 levels  of  arithmetic 
hierarchy 

C3 . Expressions  Permitted 

Satisfied 

C4.  Constant  Expressions 

Partially  Satisfied 

Evaluation  of  constant  expressions  cannot  be 
determined . 

C5.  Parameter  Rules 

Not  Satisfied 

Parameters  exist  for  exception-handling,  procedures, 
and  declarations.  The  types  of  parameters  that  can  be 
passed  are  different  for  each  of  the  classes.  Also,  dif- 
ferent- kinds  of  binding  are  associated,  with  only  the  NAMEI 
binding  class  being  meaningful  for  mode-invocations  (pp211, 
222)  . 

C6 . Parameter  Agreement 

Sat isf ied 

C7 . Formal  Parameter  Kinds 

Not  Satisfied 

There  are  9 binding  attributes:  COPY I , COPYO,  COPYIO, 
NAMEI,  NAMEO,  NAME 10,  REFI,  REFO,  and  REFIO.  The  HANDLES 
attribute  passes  exception  names.  This  could  be  satisfied  if, 
for  example,  COPYI , COPYO,  and  COPYIO  were  considered  to  form 
a class.  However,  objects  other  than  procedure  names  may  be 
passed  by  NAME. 

C8 . Formal  Parameter  Specifications  Optional 

Not  Satisfied 

C9.  Variable  Numbers  of  Parameters 

Not  Satisfied( 


i 

I 
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D. 


VARIABLES,  LITERALS,  AND  CONSTANTS 


D1 . 
D2 . 
D3  . 
D4 . 

D5 . 
D6 . 


Constant  Value  Identifiers 
Satisfied 

Numeric  Literals 
Satisfied 

Initialization 

Satisfied 

Ranges  and  Stepsize 
Partially  Satisfied 

No  fixed  point  variables 

Variable  Types 
Satisf ied 

Pointer  Variables  t 
Not  Satisfied 

No  pointer  mechanism 
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E.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 


El.  Type,  Operator  Definitions 

Satisfied 

E2.  Consistent  Use 

Not  Satisfied 

There  is  no  facility  for  extending  operators  to 
new  types. 

E3.  No  Default  Declarations 

Sat isf ied 

E4.  Extend  Existing  Operators 

Not  Satisfied 

E5.  Type  Definitions 

Partially  Satisfied 

There  is  some  inheritance  of  data  operations. 

E6.  Data  Definitions 

Satisfied 

E7 . No  Free  Union 

Satisfied 

E8 . Type  Initialization  and  Allocation 

Satisfied 
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F. 

SCOPES  AND 

LIBRARIES 

FI. 

Allocation 

and  Access 

Satisfied 

Can  have  STATIC  allocation 

F2.  Limit  Access  Scope 

Sat isf ied 

The  operations  associated  with  a separately  defined 
structure  are  specified  in  a capability  list.  Only  those 
names  are  available  outside  the  mode  declaration. 


F3  . 

Static  Scope  Determination 
Satisfied 

F4  . 

Libraries  Available 
Undetermined 

F5 . 

Library  Content 
Undetermined 

F6 . 

Libraries  and  Compools 
Undetermined 

F7 . 

Machine  Dependent  Interfaces 
Not  Satisfied 
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G. 

CONTROL 

STRUCTURES 

Gl. 

Control 

Structures 

Partially  Satisfied 

No  recursion,  parallel  processing,  or  interrupt 
handling  in  base  language 

G2 . GOTO 

Partially  Satisfied 

There  is  a goto , but  the  branching  scope  includes 
enclosing  blocks  as  well  as  the  most  local  scope. 

G3 . Conditional  Control  Structures 

Partially  Satisfied 

The  else  is  not  required  following  an  i_f  then . 

G4 . Iteration  Control 

Satisf ied 

G5.  , Recursive  Routines 

Not  Satisfied 

No  recursion  (p.  140) 

G6.  Parallel  Processing 

Not  Satisfied 

G7.  Exception  Handling 

Satisfied 

(See  p.  154) 

G8.  Synchronization  Primitives 

Not  Satisfied 
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H. 


SYNTAX  AND  COMMENT  CONVENTIONS 


HI.  Syntax  Characteristics 

Partially  Satisfied 

The  grammar  is  context  free,  but  quite  large, 
with  over  400  productions  involving  approximately  250  non- 
terminals . 

H2.  No  Syntax  Extensions 

Partially  Satisfied 

Some  of  the  key  words  may  be  redefined,  as  identi- 
fiers or  procedure  names  for  example. 

H3 . Source  Character  Set 

Sat isf ied 

H4 . Literals  and  Identifiers 

Satisfied 

For  identifiers  ( ) and  numeric  literals  (a)  (p.  9) 

H5.  Continued  Lexicals 

Satisfied 

(p.  5) 

H6  Keywords 

Not  Satisfied 

CS-4  has  approximately  250  Keywords,  divided  into 
three  categories.  Category  1 are  fixed.  Category  2 have 
fixed  meaning  in  certain  contexts,  but  may  be  freely  used 
elsewhere.  Category  3 may  be  o--erridden  by  programs. 

There  are  4S  Category  1 Keywords  (pp  261-3). 

H7.  Comment  Convention 

Not  Satisfied  ^ ^ 

There  are  two  comment  conventions:!  j , which  may  be 

nested  and  may  cover  multiple  lines,  and  % which  treats 

the  remainder  of  a line  as  comment. 
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HS. 

H9 . 

f rom  ( 
H10 . 


Unmatched  Parentheses 
Sat  isf ied 

The  only  exception  is  perhaps  within  string  literals. 

Uniform  Referent 
Not  Satisfied 

The  structures  use  a . notation,  which  is  different 
) used  by  procedures  and  arrays. 

Consistency  of  Meaning 
Satisfied 
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•I.  DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL  COMPILATION,  AND 

LANGUAGE  RESTRICTIONS 


11.  Defaults  in  Program  Logic 
Sat isf ied 

12.  Default  Override 
Partially  Satisfied 

The  programmer  may  declare  MSTRUCTURES  for  defining 
object  representations  at  the  machine  representation  level. 

13.  Compile-time  Parameters 
Sat isf ied 

14.  Object  Environment  Compile-time  Parameter 
Not  Satisfied 

No  conditional  compilations  in  source  language 

15.  Language  Kernel 
Partially  Satisfied 

VECTOR  largely  duplicates  REAL  ARRAY,  and  MATRIX 
largely  duplicates  REAL  ARRAY  with  2 dimensions.  The  base 
language,  given  its  size,  is  not  "simple." 

16.  Translator  Restrictions  Defined 
Satisfied 

17.  Object  Environment  Restrictions 
Satisfied 
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J.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESENTATIONS  AND 

MACHINE  DEPENDENCE 


Jl.  Efficient  Code 

Undetermined 

Depends  on  parsing  techniques 

J2.  Optimization  Invisible 

Undetermined 

J3.  Access  to  Machine  Language 

Sat isf ied 

MPROCEDURES  (pp. 194-5) 

J4 . Implementation  Representation  Tradeoffs 

Satisfied 

MSTRUCTURES 

J5.  Open/Closed  Implementations 

Satisf ied 

OPEN  attribute  for  procedures 


I 

f 
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PROGRAM  ENVIRONMENT 


K1 . Operating  System  Not  Required^ 

Not  Satisfied 

Language  assumes  OS  interface  for  I/O,  etc. 

K2 . Program  Assembly 

Satisfied 

EPROCEDURES 

K3 . Software  Development  Tools 

Undetermined 

K4.  Translator  Options 

Undetermined 

K5.  Assertion  Capability 

Partially  Satisfied 

Included  only  as  comments 
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L. 


TRANSLATORS 


LI.  Language  Supersets 

Undetermined 


L2.  Language  Subsets 

Undetermined 

L3 . Low-Cost  Translation 

Undetermined 

L4 . Many  Object  Machines 

Undetermined 

L5.  Self-Hosting 

Undetermined 


L6 . Translator  Checking 

Satisfied 

L7 . Diagnostic  Messages 

Sat isf ied 


CTWARNINGS  option 

L8.  Translator  Structure 

Sat isf ied 

L9.  Self-Implementable 

Sat isf ied 

It  would  be  possible.  However,  the  absence  of 
recursion  and  pointers  detracts  from  the  usability  of  some 
of  the  favored  parsing  methods. 


M.  LANGUAGE  DEFINITION,  STANDARDS  AND  CONTROL 

Ml.  Existing  Features 

Not  Satisfied 

Many  language  notions  are  lightly  used  or  untried 
elsewhere.  CAPABILITY,  FRACTION,  RESIGNAL,  MOPEN,  NORECALL 


are  just  a few  of  these. 

M2. 

Unambiguous  Definition 
Not  Satisfied 

The  present  language  definition 

is  not  entirely 

clear 

on  semantics.  For  example,  order 

of  expression  evalu 

ation 

is  not  specified. 

M3. 

Language  Documentation 
Satisfied 

M4 . 

Control  Agent 
Undetermined 

M5 . 

Support  Agent 
Undetermined 

M6 . 

Library  Standards 
Undetermined 
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This  Final  Technical  Report  contains  comments, 
evaluations,  and  recommendations  made  by  the  HOL  Evaluation 
Project  Team  at  Science  Applications,  Inc.  (SAI),  Software 
Technology  Center  (STC),  from  November  1976  through  February 
1977. 

Four  languages  were  evaluated:  ALGOL  60,  ALGOL  68, 

LIS,  and  CS-4.  Evaluations  against  TINMAN  requirements  on 
a line-by-line  basis,  against  TINMAN  desires,  against  lan- 
guage design  criteria,  and  against  baseline  language  selec- 
tion criteria  were  completed. 

In  addition,  this  report  comments  upon  the  TINMAN 
requirements  and  makes  recommendations  concerning  the  direction 
of  future  efforts  by  the  HOLWG  and  the  methodology  to  be 
used  in  a language  design  and  evaluation  effort.  This  material 
is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  the  present  work  will 
lead  to  such  an  effort.  A portion  of  this  material  was  pre- 
sented orally  to  Dr.  Sera  Amoroso  in  a technical  meeting  held 
at  STC  in  San  Francisco,  California,  16  December  1976. 
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CHAPTER  1 

OVERVIEW  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


The  material  in  this  chapter  provides  overview  infor- 
mation about  the  methodology  employed  in  this  project  and  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  work. 


SECTION  1.  OVERVIEW  AND  SUMMARY  OF  HOL 
EVALUATION  PROJECT  RESULTS 
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1. 


INTRODUCTION 


This  report  evaluates  how  well  ALGOL  60,  ALGOL  68, 

LIS,  and  CS-4  satisfy  specific  and  general  TINMAN  require- 
ments, assesses  their  compliance  with  criteria  of  good  lan- 
guage design,  and  analyzes  their  suitability  as  a base  lan- 
guage for  extension  and; or  modification  to  meet  HOLWG  needs. 

2.  HOL  EVALUATION  PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 

The  SAI  HOL  Evaluation  Project  had  four  distinct 
phases.  The  first  phase  involved  detailed  analysis  of  the 
candidate  languages  against  the  specific  requirements  of  the 
TINMAN  to  determine  the  extent  each  of  the  subject  languages 
satisfied  (or  did  not  satisfy)  the  requirements.  The  analyses 
produced  "scores"  showing  the  degree  to  which  each  language 
satisfied,  partially  satisfied,  or  did  not  satisfy,  TINMAN'S 
specifics . 

The  second  phase  considered  each  language  in  the  con- 
text of  evaluation  areas  suggested  by  the  major  sections 
within  TINMAN.  The  intent  was  to  evaluate  the  conformity  of 
each  language  with  the  spirit  of  the  TINMAN  requirements,  in 
hope  of  finding  a suitable  base  language  for  the  TINMAN,  or 
finding  one  that  might  be  easily  modified  to  fit  that  role. 
Certain  languages  addressed  specific  areas  of  concern  quite 
well,  despite  having  relatively  low  overall  "scores."  Also, 
certain  languages  follow  the  ideas  expressed  in  (or  implied 
by)  the  TINMAN,  but  possessed  or  lacked  features  which  resulted 
in  only  partial  satisfaction  of  a specific  requirement. 

The  third  phase  involved  drafting  a set  of  general 
language  design  criteria  which  abstracted  the  intent  of  the 
TINMAN  regarding  a number  of  language  features.  The  goal 
was  to  determine  if  there  was  a good  base  language  candidate, 
and  whether  the  individual  languages  had  particular  charac- 
teristics that  should  be  included  in  an  eventual  DoD 
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language.  A secondary  activity  during  this  phase  was  a detailed 
analysis  of  the  TINMAN,  which  resulted  in  some  suggestions 
for  changes  and  clarifications. 

The  fourth  phase  dealt  with  the  need  to  design  a 
"new"  programming  language  using  an  existing  language  as  a 
base  and  simultaneously  examined  some  language  features  that 
should  be  included  in  it. 

Or.e  result  of  this  work  was  the  recognition  that  none 
of  the  subject  languages,  nor  any  other  programming  language 
with  which  the  Project  Team  is  familiar,  fully  meets  a majority 
of  the  TINMAN  requirements. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  later  phases  were 
undertaken,  which  addressed  the  issues  of  modifying  the  TINMAN 
to  specify  a feasible  set  of  language  design  objectives  and 
requirements.  An  effort  was  made  to  identify  languages  which 
handled  certain  extended  requirements  particularly  well.  It 
is  anticipated  that  suitable  base  languages  will  include  ALGOL  68, 
PASCAL,  and  (possibly)  PL/I,  so  that  selected  features  can  be 
integrated  into  the  framework  of  those  langauges. 

3.  DETAILED  LANGUAGE  ANALYSIS 

The  work  in  the  first  phase  involved  comparing  the 
features  of  ALGOL  60,  ALGOL  68,  LIS,  and  CS-4  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  TINMAN,  using  available  documentation  on  the 
various  languages.  Each  language  was  rated  against  each  of 
the  TINMAN  requirements  in  an  objective  manner.  Following 
the  initial  analyses,  each  evaluation  was  repeated  to  make 
certain  that  it  was  consistent . This  step  was  necessary 
because  some  of  the  TINMAN'S  requirements  are  quite  complex 
and  involve  a number  of  language  features,  and  because  under- 
standing of  certain  TINMAN  requirements  only  became  clear  on 
this  second  pass. 

The  results  show  that  the  languages  satisfied  the 
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TINMAN  criteria  in  the  following  order  (from  best  to  worst): 

CS-4 , ALGOL  68,  LIS,  ALGOL  60.  However,  CS-4,  the  "best"  of 
the  languages,  only  fully  satisfied  42  of  the  98  requirements. 

A second  measure,  determining  the  number  of  requirements  that 
languages  completely  failed  to  satisfy  (intended  as  a measure 
of  the  ease  of  modification)  led  to  the  following  ordering: 

LIS,  CS-4,  ALGOL  68,  ALGOL  60.  CS-4  again  ranked  high,  failing 
to  satisfy  22  of  the  requirements;  even  so,  CS-4  was  the  weakest 
of  the  languages  considered  for  several  of  the  TINMAN  require- 
ment areas. 

It  is  necessary  to  caution  the  reader  against  making 
a literal  interpretation  of  these  scores.  Other  organizations 
evaluating  the  same  languages  in  the  same  manner  would  likely 
produce  somewhat  different  results.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  this.  First,  not  all  of  the  language  definitions  are 
entirely  precise;  for  example,  both  the  CS-4  and  the  LIS  docu- 
ments are  "reference  manuals"  rather  than  more  formal  language 
definitions.  CS-4,  in  particular,  is  still  being  designed  and 
consequently  leaves  many  questions  unanswered.  Second,  there 
is  a degree  of  subjectivity  in  distinguishing  between  completely 
satisfying  and  partially  satisfying  a TINMAN  requirement.  If 
a language  conforms  to  the  idea  behind  the  requirement  and  fails 
to  meet  one  minor  point,  it  is  possible  to  justify  either  an 
"S"  or  a "P"  evaluation.  This  is  especially  true  if  a feature 
is  missing,  but  the  requirement  is  very  easy  to  achieve  with 
other  existing  language  features. 

Third,  there  is  some  room  for  interpretation  of  meaning 
within  the  TINMAN  requirement.  Different  individuals  have 
different  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  "very  few"  keywords  or 
a "minimal"  base  language,  or  whether  safe  and  effective  opti- 
mization is  possible.  In  summary,  there  is  a danger  that 
subjective  issues  could  be  used  to  make  one  language  look  parti- 
cularly viable  as  a candidate  while  downgrading  other  languages. 
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The  self  review  of  the  detailed  evaluations  was  intended  to 
guarantee  internal  consistency  among  them. 

4.  ANALYSIS  BY  MAJOR  TINMAN  AREAS 

It  became  quickly  apparent  from  study  of  the  TINMAN 
that  no  language  exists  which  satisfied  all  of  the  requirements, 
or  even  a majority  of  them.  The  analysis  was  extended  inform- 
ally to  some  other  languages,  including  PASCAL,  Euclid,  and 
some  new  languages  still  under  design.  This  task  led  to  con- 
firmation of  this  conclusion.  Accordingly,  a search  was  begun 
to  determine  the  suitability  of  languages  to  serve  as  a base 
of  modification  to  ultimately  meet  the  TINMAN  requirements. 

In  this  phase,  the  TINMAN  requirements  were  grouped 
by  areas  (Data  Types,  etc.)  and,  at  a somewhat  less  detailed 
level,  the  conformity  between  a given  language  and  the  key 
concepts  contained  in  that  area  of  the  TINMAN  were  considered. 
Thus,  if  a language  might  have  received  a low  score  for  failing 
to  provide  fixed  point  numbers,  it  might  still  rate  high  for 
being  strongly  typed,  for  providing  a variety  of  data  types, 
and  for  supporting  compile-time  type  checking. 

At  this  stage,  the  evaluation  became  less  quantifiable. 
The  result  is  a set  of  impressions  of  the  extent  to  which  cer- 
tain ideas  in  TINMAN  are  captured  in  a given  language.  To 
some  degree,  one  obtains  a better  "feeling"  for  the  utility 
of  a programming  language  at  this  level  than  at  the  more 
detailed  level.  It  is  necessary  to  examine  sample  programs 
to  see  how  one  might  construct  certain  statements  in  the  lan- 
guage. Knowledge  of  other  programming  languages  and  of  pro- 
gramming methodology  also  comes  into  play. 

This  phase  was  extremely  important,  since  the  numerical 
scoring  from  the  detailed  analysis  phase  was  indeed  somewhat 
arbitrary  and  not  especially  useful  once  it  had  been  concluded 
that  no  languages  really  came  close  to  what  was  desired. 
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At  this  stage,  one  sees  that  ALGOL  68,  despite  the 
complexity  of  the  language  definition  and  a few  complica- 
tions related  to  elaboration  of  expressions,  has  great  power 
and  is  highly  consistent.  The  orthogonality  of  the  various 
features  of  ALGOL  68  makes  it  possible  to  add  new  (orthogonal) 
features,  or  to  delete  unnecessary  or  unwanted  ones,  without 
major  impact. 

Similarly,  LIS  offers  two  elegant  concepts:  the  PLEX 
notion,  and  the  "data  independent"  type  definition.  The  LIS 
approach  to  lower  level  features  is  also  quite  appealing, 
being  handled  more  cleanly  than  in  other  languages. 

The  gross  weaknesses  of  ALGOL  60  ate  also  clear  at 
this  stage,  thereby  relegating  ALGOL  60  to  a place  of  histori- 
cal interest  (with  significant  impact  on  PASCAL  and  ALGOL  68) 
but  eliminating  it  as  a serious  contender. 

Finally,  one  sees  that  CS-4  has  serious  flaws  and 
inconsistencies  caused  by  the  absence  of  a strong  theoretical 
foundation  for  the  language.  Although  this  judgment  may  seem 
strong,  CS-4  suggests  itself  as  a set  of  language  features 
added  onto  one  another  as  more  language  design  requirements 
were  imposed,  rather  than  having  derived  from  a careful  study 
and  synthesis  of  fundamental  programming  language  concepts. 

These  weaknesses  seem  to  make  CS-4  somewhat  less  suitable  as  a 
basis  for  modifications  than  either  PASCAL  or  ALGOL  68.  CS-4 
seems  comparable  to  PL/1  in  this  sense,  but  lacks  the  experience 
gained  from  programming  and  implementation. 

It  was  concluded  that  only  ALGOL  68  (of  the  four  lan- 
guages being  studied  carefully)  could  serve  as  the  base  for 
language  modification.  However,  the  changes  that  would  have  to 
be  made  to  ALGOL  68  are  quite  substantial,  including  major 
changes  to  incorporate  abstract  data  types,  enumeration  types, 
exception  and  interrupt  handling.  A significant  number  of  deletions 
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would  have  to  be  made  as  well.  The  conclusion  is  that  adop- 
tion of  a standard  language  by  DoD  would  involve  a substan- 
tial effort  in  language  design,  either  by  beginning  from 
scratch  or  (more  likely)  making  an  extensive  set  of  changes 
within  the  framework  of  an  existing  language.  However,  the 
resulting  language  might  not  resemble  the  base  language  very 
closely  upon  completion  of  that  effort. 

5.  GENERAL  LANGUAGE  DESIGN  CRITERIA 

The  third  phase  of  the  study  attempted  to  use  the 
TINMAN  criteria  as  a basis  for  direct  language  design.  It 
was  felt  that  the  list  of  TINMAN  requirements  was  directed 
toward  specific  language  features  rather  than  toward  broader 
language  goals.  Further,  it  was  felt  that  goals  for  language 
design  were  important.  The  language  design  criteria  established 
in  this  phase  bore  some  resemblance  to  those  presented  in  the 
introduction  to  the  TINMAN,  but  had  somewhat  less  emphasis  on 
efficiency . 

At  the  same  time,  a different  view  was  taken  of  the 
TINMAN  requirements  proper.  Whereas  they  had  previously  been 
treated  as  a given  constant , they  were  now  regarded  as  being 
subject  to  modification  as  well.  (The  recent  release  of  IRON- 
MAN  substantiates  this  premise.) 

A separate  chapter  was  written  which  addressed 
some  of  the  internal  conflicts  in  TINMAN,  with  emphasis  upon 
the  difficulty  of  supporting  high-level  abstract  notions  on 
one  hand  and  supporting  low-level  machine  dependent  notions 
on  the  other. 

The  four  languages  were  then  evaluated  against  the 
following  set  of  language  design  criteria:  abstraction,  modu- 

larity, scope  and  binding  of  variables,  linear  flow  of  control, 
program  readability,  separation  of  procedures  and  data,  language 
size,  and  program  analyzability . These  criteria  were  thought  to 
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capture  much  of  the  essence  of  TINMAN,  i.e.,  a language  which 
satisfied  the  TINMAN  requirements  would  rate  relatively  high 
when  evaluated  in  this  way. 

This  evaluation  stage  was  instructive  in  that  it  showed 
some  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  TINMAN  requirements,  and  identi- 
fied some  potential  problems  with  any  language  which  might  be 
developed  as  the  outcome  of  this  effort.  First,  the  resulting 
language  is  likely  to  be  quite  large  by  most  measures.  It 
will  certainly  be  larger  than  PASCAL,  FORTRAN,  and  ALGOL  60, 
simply  because  it  tries  to  cover  an  extremely  broad  set  of 
applications.  It  seems  that  the  language  may  be  comparable  to 
PL/1  in  size,  although  one  would  hope  for  more  coherence  and 
uniformity.  However,  there  is  a serious  question  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  implementing  this  language  on  any  but  the 
largest  computers  (recall  that  subsets  are  explicitly  forbidden 
in  TINMAN). 

Second,  the  requirement  for  an  interface  to  machine 
code,  despite  any  protection  that  may  be  built  in,  seriously 
degrades  the  degree  to  which  any  language  could  satisfy  the 
TINMAN  criteria.  The  availability  of  "direct  code"  has  a major 
impact  on  the  areas  of  modularity,  scope  and  binding  of  variables, 
procedures  vs.  data,  linear  flow  of  control,  and  program  read- 
ability. In  short,  any  program  which  makes  use  of  machine 
code  can  subvert  the  intent  of  many  important  TINMAN  require- 
ments. If  the  final  language  contains  the  facility  to  incor- 
porate machine  code  directly,  the  language  will  probably  fail 
to  satisfy  a number  of  the  other  requirements  of  the  language. 

6.  TOWARD  DESIGN  OF  A NEW  LANGUAGE 

The  last  phase  was  undertaken  because  it  was  clear 
there  was  a need  to  synthesize  a new  programming  language 
using  features,  as  far  as  possible,  from  existing  languages. 

One  of  the  oft-repeated  credos  of  programming  language  design 
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is  to  use  language  features  which  are  known  and  understood, 
rather  than  attempting  to  design  and  incorporate  a large  set 
of  new  features  into  a language.  [19] 

In  studying  the  four  languages,  it  was  apparent  that 
some  objectives  are  achieved  very  well  in  some  of  the  languages, 
while  other  features  are  poorly  handled  in  all  of  the  languages. 
However,  the  scoring  method  used  fails  to  show  this  distinc- 
tion. For  example  the  type  extension  and  operator  extension 
features  of  ALGOL  68  closely  approximate  the  requirements  of 
TINMAN,  while  the  other  languages  do  not  even  come  close. 
Similarly,  CS-4  and  LIS  attempt  to  address  the  lower  level 
machine  dependent  interfaces,  while  ALGOL  60  and  ALGOL  68  do 
not . 

The  last  major  activity  was  the  identification  of 
features  in  the  languages  evaluated  which  should  be  given 
strong  consideration  for  synthesis  into  the  eventual  language 
design.  This  activity  was  predicated  on  the  choice  of  an 
ALGOL-like  base  language  (i.e.,  ALGOL  68,  PASCAL,  or  PL/1)  to 
be  modified  for  the  TINMAN  requirements  (or,  more  precisely, 
for  a revised  set  of  TINMAN  requirements). 

The  effort  did  not  attempt  to  create  a new  language, 
although  the  conclusion  reached  indicated  this  to  be  necessary. 
There  is  a very  substantial  difference  between  the  identifi- 
cation of  features  which  should  be  suitable  for  such  a language, 
and  the  synthesis  of  those  features  into  a coherent , formally 
defined  language  which  fulfills  the  TINMAN  requirements.  The 
design  of  a new  language  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  a number  of  TINMAN  requirements  are  not  handled  well  in 
any  existing  programming  language.  Among  these  requirements 
are  fixed  point  numbers  and  the  avoidance  of  truncation,  excep- 
tion handling,  asynchronous  interrupt  handling,  and  tradeoffs 
between  compilation  and  runtime  efficiency. 
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It  is  expected  that  extrapolation  of  these  findings  to 
the  other  languages  under  study  by  the  HOLWG  would  confirm  that 
no  existing  language  meets  the  TINMAN  requirements  and  that  a 
language  design  effort  must  be  undertaken.  It  is  likely  that 
a directed  effort  toward  the  design  of  a language  which  meets 
a revised  set  of  TINMAN  requirements  would  end  up  producing 
several  candidate  languages.  None  of  these  languages  would 
fully  meet  all  of  the  requirements,  but  all  would  be  more 
satisfactory  than  any  of  the  languages  evaluated  here.  Such 
candidate  languages  would  be  able  to  draw  not  only  on  estab- 
lished languages,  but  also  upon  a number  of  research  languages 
(CLU,  ALPHARD,  MESA,  GYPSY,  PLAIN,  etc.)  and  proposed  lan- 
guage features  as  well. 

If  such  an  effort  were  undertaken,  the  methodology 
developed  here  would  be  useful  in  analyzing  newly  designed 
candidate  languages  against  a revised  set  of  language  require- 
ments, eventually  leading  to  a single  language  having  DoD 
control  and  support. 
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CHAPTER  2 
METHODOLOGY 

I 

The  sections  in  this  chapter  relate  to  criteria  that 
were  used  in  the  evaluations  performed  and  to  the  overall 
results  obtained  in  those  evaluations. 

Section  1.  HOL  Evaluation  Project  Methodology- 

Section  2.  Overall  Language  Evaluation  Tabulations 

Section  3.  Criteria  for  Evaluation  of  High-Order 
Languages  (HOLs) 

Section  4.  Criteria  for  TINMAN  Base  Language  Selection 
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SECTION  1 


METHODOLOGY  FOR 
OF  HIGH  ORDER 
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EVALUATION 

LANGUAGES 


1. 


INTRODUCTION 


This  section  describes  a staged  methodology  that  was 
used  in  the  systematic  evaluation  of  the  properties  of  High 
Order  Languages  (HOLs)  as  they  relate  to  the  TINMAN.  The 
methodological  steps  were,  briefly: 

• Identification  of  the  role  of  the  Tinman 

• Item  by  item  comparison  of  the  Tinman  to  a 
specific  language 

• Evaluation  of  a language  in  terms  of  the 
Tinman's  major  categories 

• Evaluation  of  a language  against  a specified 
set  of  language  design  criteria 

• Evaluation  of  a language  against  a set  of 
carefully  designed  base  language  selection 
criteria 

The  intended  result  of  this  methodology  is  the  selection 
of  one,  or  more,  candidate  languages  to  serve  as  a base 
language  for  further  studies.  Accomplishing  this  evidently 
implies  simultaneously  assessing  potential  modifications 
of  the  TINMAN  requirements,  and  investigating  the  possi- 

C 

bilities  for  extending  candidate  languages.  Ultimately 
the  modified  TINMAN  requirements  and  an  extended  candidate 
language  will  converge. 

2.  DETAILED  ANALYSIS  OF  LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENTS 

Individual  languages  were  compared  on  a TINMAN 
requirement-by-requirement  basis.  The  basic  question  asked 
was:  "Are  the  requirements  of  the  TINMAN  met?"  The  answers 
were  organized  into  these  classes: 

• Satisfied  - the  language  being  analyzed  was 
found  to  meet  the  TINMAN  requirement  completely. 

• Partially  Satisfied  - at  least  one  language 
property  did  not  meet  the  TINMAN  requirement  , 
although  other  language  properties  did. 

• Not  Satisfied  - the  language  did  not  satisfy  the 
TINMAN  requirement  in  any  way. 

• Undetermined  (Undeterminable)  - for  various 
reasons  the  answer  to  the  basic  question  could 
not  be  determined. 
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This  latter  category  would  apply  for  a number  of  reasons, 
mostly  lack  of  documentary  information  or  inapplicability  of 
the  requirement. 

3.  EVALUATION  AGAINST  TINMAN’S  MAJOR  CATEGORIES 

This  step  in  the  methodology  was  concerned  with  a 
higher  level  assessment  of  the  intentions  of  the  TINMAN  and 
the  level  to  which  particular  languages  met  (or  did  not  meet) 
those  intentions. 

Analyses  at  this  level  involved  generalized  discussions 
of  language  properties,  including  such  issues  as  style  of  organi- 
zation and/or  structuring  of  language  properties.  Much  of  the 
basis  for  these  analyses  existed  already  in  the  discussions 
supporting  each  TINMAN  requirement,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in 
the  TINMAN  documentation. 

4.  EVALUATION  AGAINST  LANGUAGE  DESIGN  CRITERIA 

The  next  stage  in  the  sequence  of  analyses  involved 
addressing  the  general  goodness  of  a particular  language  in 
very  general  terms,  not  necessarily  implying  either  match  or 
mismatch  with  TINMAN  objectives.  - 

The  criteria  themselves  were  chosen  as  categories  of 
invest igation  and  critical  comment  that  have  a high  impact  on 
the  ultimate  utility  of  the  language.  The  topics  chosen  were: 

1.  Abstraction — the  capability  of  the  language  to 
cleanly  represent  separable  "parts"  of  a solution 
to  a problem. 

2.  Modularity-- the  contribution  the  language  makes  to 
the  understandabi lity  and  production  ease  (by  humans) 
of  programs  written  in  it. 

3.  Linear  Flow  of  Control--the  contribution  the  language 
makes  to  ease  with  which  the  control  is  self- 
evident  to  a programmer. 

4.  Control  of  Scope  and  Binding — the  facilities  the 
language  provides  to  minimize  the  complexity  of 
programming  in  the  presence  of  complex  data 
structures . 
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5.  Readability  and  Comprehensibility — the  degree  to 
which  the  language  "reads"  to  a proficient 
programmer . 

6.  Procedures  and  Data — the  measure  of  separation 
provided  within  the  language  between  program  and 
data  structure. 

7.  Language  Size — a measure  of  the  difficulty  a 
competent  programmer  has  in  learning  the  language 
from  scratch. 

8.  Analyzability — the  extent  to  which  the  language  is 
amenable  to  automated  program  analysis  tools  used 
to  assure  software  quality. 

5-  BASE  LANGUAGE  CRITERIA 

The  next  stage  in  the  methodology  was  to  evaluate  each 
candidate  language  against  a set  of  criteria  that  could  be 
used  to  determine  its  suitability  for  use  as  a base  language 
against  which  additional  language  definition  and  refinement 
work  could  proceed.  In  accomplishing  this  it  was  recognized 
from  the  outset  that,  potentially  at  least,  all  of  the  major 
stages  of  language  development  must  be  represented. 

The  criteria  selected  reflected,  therefore,  the  "normal" 
process  of  developing  a language.  The  major  elements  that  were 
involved  were  the  following: 

• Language  Design  and  Definition.  This  category 
includes  assessments  of  language  style,  language 
syntax,  language  semantics  (including  descrip- 
tive mechanisms),  and  tutorial  aspects  of  language 
use . 

• Compiler  Specification  and  De sign..  This 
category  includes  assessments  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  building  a compiler  (translator)  for 
the  candidate  language,  estimates  the  level 
of  effort  needed  to  develop  a detailed  com- 
piler specification,  an  assessment  of  algorithms 
needed  within  the  compiler  as  they  are  implied 
by  language  features,  and  overall  compiler 
design . 
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• Compiler  Implementation.  These  assessments 
deal  with  the  overall  costs  likely  to  be 
incurred  in  a compiler  implementation  (or 
compiler  modification)  activity.  They  deal 
also  with  the  impact  of  requirements  for  self- 
boot, optimization,  interactive  operation,  and 
program  analysis  capabilities. 

• Language  Control  and  Maintenance.  This  area  can 
be  partitioned  into  sub-areas  that  address  exist- 
ing dissemination  of  the  language  (assuming  the 
language  already  exists),  potential  problems  of 
controllability,  and  compiler  validation  tech- 
niques. Also  included  are  assessments  of  control 
of  subsidiary  features. 


SECTION 


OVERALL  LANGUAGE  EVALUATION 
TABULATIONS 


1. 


INTRODUCTION 


This  section  presents  summary  material  about  the 
results  of  the  language  evaluations  that  are  reported  in  more 
detail  elsewhere.  Each  TINMAN  requirement  was  rated  according 
to  whether,  for  a particular  language,  it  was  satisfied  (S), 
partially  satisfied  (P),  not  satisfied  (N) , or  undetermined  or 
undeterminable  (U). 

In  some  cases  a requirement  was  classified  as  undeter- 
mined when  there  was  insufficient  information  available  to  the 
evaluation  team  at  the  time  of  the  evaluation;  this  should  not 
necessarily  imply  that  such  information  does  not  exist.  The 
partially-satisfied  category  was  assigned  when  at  least  one 
instance  of  a language  property  did  not  explicitly  meet  the 
TINMAN  requirement  or  requirement  part.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  in  these  cases,  the  judgments  were  deliberately  harsh 
in  terms  of  the  "spirit"  of  the  TINMAN. 

2.  LANGUAGE  SUMMARIES 

Tables  1 and  2 present  the  outcome  of  the  evaluations, 
summarized  by  major  TINMAN  requirement  section  and  by  indivi- 
dual language.  Table  1 indicates  those  instances  where  the 
TINMAN  is  explicitly  satisfied;  Table  2 indicates  those  instances 
where  the  TINMAN  is  explicitly  not  satisfied. 

In  rank  ordering  for  those  requirements  satisfied,  the 
four  languages  are,  in  decreasing  order  of  precedence: 

Requirements  satisfied:  CS-4 , ALGOL  68,  LIS,  ALGOL  60 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rank  ordering  for  these  languages  in 
terms  of  the  requirements  that  are  not  satisfied,  in  increas- 
ing order  of  precedence,  is: 

Requirements  not  satisfied:  LIS,  CS-4,  ALGOL  68,  ALGOL  60. 
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It  can  be  seen  that  based  on  this  method  of  evalua- 
tion, CS-4  appears  to  rate  "best”  overall,  since  it  scores 
highest  for  satisfying  TINMAN  requirements,  while  at  the  same 
time  comes  a close  second  best  when  the  scores  for  not  satis- 
fying the  TINMAN  requirements  are  compared.  On  the  other  end 
of  the  scale,  ALGOL  60  is  farthest  from  satisfying,  and  closest 
to  not  satisfying  the  TINMAN  requirements. 
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Table  1.  HOL  Evaluation  Project 
Overall  S-Comparisons 


Topic 

ALGOL  60  j 

m 

CS-4 

Wei ght 

A.  DA’A  AND  TYPES 

1 

! 1 

! 2 

n 

16 

B.  OPERATIONS 

2 

5 

5 

8 

C.  EXPRESSIONS  AND 
PARAMETERS 

3 

1 

4 1 

1 

1 

11 

D.  VARIABLES,  LITERALS, 
AND  CONSTANTS 

0 

4 

i 

5 

7 

E.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 

2 

5 

2 

14 

F.  SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 

2 

3 

2 

n 

8 

G.  CONTROL  STRUCTURES 

0 

i 

0 

2 

11 

H.  SYNTAX  AND  COMMENT 
CONVENTIONS 

5 

4 

6 

5 

8 

I.  DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL 
COMPILATION,  RESTRICTIONS 

3 

2 

3 

4 

8 

J.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESEN- 
TATION, MACHINE  DEPENDENCE 

1 

0 

1 

! 3 

9 

K.  PROGRAM  ENVIRONMENT 

1 

2 

3 

1 

- 

L.  TRANSLATORS 

0 

2 

3 

■ 4 

- 

M.  LANGUAGE  DEFINITION, 
STANDARDS,  CONTROL 

2 

3 

1 

1 

- 

TOTALS  i 

22 

34 

37 

; 42 

(Maximum  = 98) 
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Table  2.  HOL  Evaluation  Project 
Overall  N-Comparisons 


Topic 


A.  DATA  AND  TYPES 

B.  OPERATIONS 

C.  EXPRESSIONS  AND 
PARAMETERS 

D.  VARIABLES,  LITERALS, 

AND  CONSTANTS 

E.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 

F.  SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 

G.  CONTROL  STRUCTURES 

H.  SYNTAX  AND  COMMENT 
CONVENTIONS 

I.  DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL 
COMPILATION,  RESTRICTIONS 

J.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESEN- 
TATION, MACHINE  DEPENDENCE 

K.  PROGRAM  ENVIRONMENT 

L.  TRANSLATORS 

M.  LANGUAGE  DEFINITION, 
STANDARDS,  CONTROL 


ALGOL  60  ! ALG0L_68 
1 


LIS  CS-4 


5 

5 

3 


2 

3 


4 

4 

3 


5 

2 

4 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 


TOTALS 

(Maximum  = 98) 


42 


2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

1 

3 

3 

26 


4 

0 

3 

1 


0 

0 

0 

20 


3 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

22 


Wei ght 
16 
8 
n 

7 

14 

8 
11 
8 

8 

9 
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SECTION  3.  CRITERIA  FOR  EVALUATION  OF 
IIIGH-ORDER  LANGUAGES  (HOLs) 
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1. 


INTRODUCTION 


Design  goals  for  computer  programming  languages  vary 
considerably,  as  a function  of  developer's  tastes  and  the  needs 
the  language  is  intended  to  fulfill.  Thus,  it  is  unlikely 'that 
any  particular  set  of  evaluation  criteria  will  be  sufficient 
(or  acceptable)  when  a number  of  languages  will  be  compared 
against  those  criteria.  Fortunately,  however,  there  is  some 
agreement  on  what  are  "good"  features  for  an  HOL  to  have;  a set 
of  eight  such  factors  can  form  the  basis  for  initial  analyses  of 
the  suitability  of  a candidate  language  [8]. 

The  eight  factors  are: 

• Abstraction 

• Modularity 

• Linear  Flow  of  Control 

• Control  of  Scope  and  Binding 

• Readability  and  Comprehensibility 

• Procedures  and  Data 

• Language  Size 

• Analyzability 

The  following  sections  give  detailed  explanations  of  the 
meaning  of  each  of  these  factors. 

1.1  Abstraction 

Abstraction  has  been  recognized  as  a means  to  develop  a 
representation  of  concepts  which  relates  closely  to  the  appli- 
cation being  programmed,  to  hide  inessential  details  of  the  prob- 
lem solution  at  various  levels  of  the  program  development  process , 
and  to  support  the  notion  of  "top-down”  design.  If  a problem 
solution  involves  the  use  of  stacks  or  trees,  for  example,  one 
should  be  able  to  make  use  of  those  objects  in  the  programming 
process.  The  ability  to  define  these  abstract  objects,  along 
with  appropriate  operations  on  the  objects,  is  extremely  valuable. 
If  the  objects  and  their  associated  operators  are  encapsulated 
so  that  the  representation  of  the  object  is  hidden  from  other 
parts  of  the  program,  the  facility  for  data  abstraction  is  com- 


parable to  the  facility  for  procedural  abstraction  provided  by 


functions  and  procedures  in  many  programming  languages.  Such 
a facility,  termed  abstract  data  types , provides  the  programmer 
with  opportunity  to  refine  program  and  data  structures  in  parallel 
and  makes  it  possible  to  create  data  objects  within  a program 
which  resemble  those  used  in  the  problem  solution,  thereby 
easing  the  process  of  transforming  the  problem  solution  into  a 
program . 

1.2  Modularity 

Modularity  has  been  observed  to  make  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  overall  comprehensibility  of  programs,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  programming  by  levels  of  abstraction,  and  to  the  pro- 
duction of  large  software  systems  by  allowing  various  pieces  of 
a software  system  to  be  effectively  isolated  from  one  another  in 
a conceptually  meaningful  way.  The  ability  to  decompose  a large 
problem  into  a number  of  smaller  ones  and  to  clearly  delineate 
the  interactions  among  the  pieces  in  an  important  tool  in  gaining 
intellectual  mastery  over  complex  problems.  Programming  aids 
such  as  structure  charts  and  HIPO  charts  have  been  developed  to 
help  the  programmer  identify  modules  and  represent  the  total 
structure  of  the  software  system.  A module  can  correspond  to 
either  a procedural  abstraction  or  a data  abstraction. 

1.3  Linear  Flow  of  Control 

Linear  f low  of  control  within  a program  module  has  been 
recognized  to  be  important  for  its  value  in  debugging,  verification 
and  the  understanding  of  program  operation.  Formal  verification 
of  programs  and  program  readability  are  both  simplified  by  control- 
ling the  branching  within  a program  and  by  reducing  the  number 
of  possible  paths  through  a program.  As  a result,  the  use  of 
unrestrained  transfers  of  control  (C-OTOs)  has  fallen  into  disrepute 
snd  many  alternative  and  more  powerful  control  structures  have 
been  proposed. 
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1.4  Control  of  Scope  and  Binding 

Control  of  scope  and  binding  of  variables  has  been 
identified  as  a technique  which  reduces  programming  errors  caused 
by  side  effects  and  which  serves  as  an  aid  to  verification.  Sucu 
control  is  necessary  in  order  to  achieve  modularity  on  a formal 
sense.  Without  it,  the  programmer  may  easily  circumvent  restric- 
tions concerning  the  proper  use  of  input  and  output  parameters 
for  a module. 

1.5  Readability  and  Comprehensibility 

Readability  and  comprehensibility  of  programs  has  been 
seen  to  be  a valuable  program  property  which  contributes  to  ease 
of  program  maintenance  and  modification.  The  use  of  opaque 
programming  tricks  or  the  construction  of  cryptic  programs  is  no 
longer  considered  to  be  an  acceptable  programming  practice.  Many 
properties  combine  to  yield  readable  programs,  including  the  use 
of  mnemonic  variable  names,  the  liberal  insertion  of  comments, 
and  linear  flow  of  program  control. 

1.6  Procedures  and  Data 

Procedures  and  data  have  been  recognized  to  be  separate 
entities  ol  programs  with  distinct  properties.  Data  objects  may 
change  their  values  dynamically,  whereas  a procedure  should  be 
static  and  immutable.  Programs  which  modify  themselves  are 
difficult  to  comprehend  and  virtually  impossible  to  verify. 

1.7  Language  Size 

Language  size  as  measured  by  the  number  of  key  words  or 
language  concepts  has  been  seen  to  be  important.  Relatively 
small  languages  are  easier  to  implement  and  make  it  possible  for 
the  programmer  to  gain  complete  mastery  of  the  programming  language. 

The  language  designer  must  carefully  synthesize  a limited  number 
of  features  from  among  the  vast  number  of  potential  choices. 
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1.8  Analyzability 

Analyzability  is  measured  by  the  level  of  support  provided 
by  language  features  that  simplify  the  process  of  analyzing 
already-written  programs  by  automatic  methods.  (This  is  basically 
a "recognition"  as  opposed  to  a "compilation"  problem,  since 
one  can  assume  that  the  language's  compiler  provides  comprehensive 
syntax  analyses.)  In  a sense,  this  characteristic  crosses  all 
the  boundaries  outlined  above,  since  analyzability  cannot  be 
achieved  without  significantly  good  "scores"  on  other  factors. 
Included  in  this  characteristic  is  the  ease  with  which  the  language 
can  incorporate  semi-active  assertions  and/or  instrumentation  of 
various  kinds.  In  addition,  the  simplicity  of  symbolic  analysis/ 
execution/evaluation  processes  that  would  operate  on  programs 
written  in  the  language  is  also  a factor. 
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1.  INTRODUCTORY  NOTES 

The  outline  below  represents  a proposed  statement  of 
the  criteria  for  evaluation  of  a candidate  language  to  "repre- 
sent" the  TINMAN.  Ultimately  there  are  four  possible  routes 
to  choosing  an  appropriate  base  language: 

1.  Design  a new  language  that  meets  the  TINMAN 
specifications 

2.  Change  TINMAN  to  match  an  existing  language. 

3.  Change  an  existing  language  to  meet  TINMAN. 

4.  Compromise  between  an  extended  existing  language 
and  a reduced  TINMAN. 

Regardless  of  the  route  taken,  the  following  set  of  criteria 
is  essential  for  evaluation  of  a candidate  language. 

2.  LANGUAGE  DESIGN  AND  DEFINITION 

2.1  Language  Style 

2.1.1  Programmer  acceptability 

2.1.2  Major  Issues: 

a.  uniform  referents 

b.  abstract  types 

c.  extensibility 

d.  "nearness"  to  TINMAN 

2.1.3  Secondary  Issues  (Details) 

> 

2.2  Language  Syntax 

2.2.1  Programmer  acceptability 

2.2.2  Syntax  Modification/Extension  Cost, 

Time,  Risk 

2.2.3  Psychological  Factors 

2.3  Language  Semantics 

2.3.1  Informal  description 

2.3.2  Semi-formal  Description 

2.3.3  Formal  Description 

2.4  Tutorial  Aspects 

2.4.1  Learning  Curve 

2.4.2  Unlearning  Curve  (If  applicable) 

2.4.3  Tutorial  Subset  — its  clarity 

3.  COMPILER  SPECIFICATION  AND  DESIGN 

t 

3.1  Assessment  of  Compilabilitv  of  Language 

3.1.1  Modification  of  existing  compiler 

3.1.2  Generation  of  new  compiler 

3.1.3  Run-time  support  needed 


3.1.4  Size  of  Syntax  Processed 

3.1.5  Diagnosibi lity 

3.1.6  Efficient  Code/Optimization 

3.1.7  Ref ormatabi li ty 

a.  expansion 

b.  reference 

c.  other  details 

3.2  Design  of  Compiler  Specification 

3.3  Detailed  Compilation  Algorithm  Analysis 

3.4  High-level  Compiler  Design 

4.  COMPILER  IMPLEMENTATION 

4.1  Self-Boot 

4.2  Production  Version 

4.3  Optimizing  Capability 

4.4  Debugging  Capability 

4.5  Interactive  Capability 

4.6  Library  Capability 

4.7  Program  Analysis  Capability 

4.8  Other  Capabilities 

5.  LANGUAGE  CONTROL  AND  MAINTENANCE 

5.1  Existing  Dispersion 

5.2  Controllability 

5.3  Extension  of  Control  to  Subsidiary  Features 
Application  (libraries,  etc.) 

5.4  Validation  Program  Techniques 

6 . COMMENTARY 

The  above  outline  was  produced  on  the  assunption  that 
the  end  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  HOLWG  (perhaps  in  late 
1977  or  1978)  would  be  the  design  and  definition  of  a new  pro- 
gramming language  DoD/1.  It  attempts  to  cover  a number  of  the 
issues  that  must  be  addressed  before  such  a language  can  success- 
fully achieve  the  goals  to  which  the  entire  HOLWG  effort  has  been 
directed . 

It  has  been  recognized  that  the  creation  of  a language 
which  meets  the  TINMAN  (or  some  future  set  of)  requirements  is 
not  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  success  of  this  effort.  There 
are  a number  of  concomitant  factors  which  are  equally  Important, 
including  the  following: 
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1.  There  must  be  effective  mechanisms  for  teaching 
the  language  to  programmers.  The  cost  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  preparation  of  tutorial  materials, 
combined  with  the  loss  of  productivity  while  pro- 
grammers achieve  proficiency  with  a new  language, 
is  comparable  in  cost  to  the  language  design  and 
implementation  effort  itself. 

2.  Accordingly,  language  features  in  a new  language 
should  resemble  features  in  existing  languages 
when  those  features  serve  a similar  purpose  and 
should  differ  when  different  purposes  are  to  be 
served.  The  language  should  not  be  burdened  with 
complicated  or  inconsistent  rules  of  syntax,  since 
they  will  be  a source  of  programming  errors  and 
will  be  easily  forgotten  by  programmers. 

3.  The  value  of  the  HOLWG  effort  is  in  the  creation 
of  a standard  programming  language  which  supports 
programming  discipline  and  the  creation  of  high 
quality  software.  Any  activity  which  tends  to 
dilute  the  standard  must  be  strongly  discouraged. 

4.  As  a result,  the  language  should  be  complete 
enough  that  there  will  be  no  need  to  extend  the 
base  language,  except  to  develop  libraries  of 
procedures  and  abstract  data  types. 

5.  There  should  be  a tutorial  subset  of  the  language, 
but  no  subset  implementations.  In  ' ther  words,  a 
programmer  should  not  necessarily  be  taught  the 
entire  language  initially,  even  though  the  language 
processors  with  which  he/she  will  work  will  support 
the  entire  language.  Furthermore,  the  tutorial 
materials  developed  for  DoD/1  should  present  the 
language  in  the  context  of  recent  efforts  in  pro- 
gramming methodology  and  good  programming  style 

in  order  to  motivate  language  conversion. 

6.  Compilers  should  be  built  with  portability  as  an 
objective  so  as  to  encourage  the  availability  of 
the  language  on  a wide  variety  of  machines.  It 
may  be  valuable  td  develop  an  intermediate  language 
such  as  OCODE  used  by  BCPL  in  order  to  simplify 
portabil ity . 

7.  Validation  and  testing  mechanisms  will  have  to  be 
created  for  DoD/1  along  the  lines  of  the  mechanisms 
which  are  in  place  for  COBOL  compiler  testing 
validation.  In  addition  to  validating  correct 
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programs,  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the 
behavior  of  the  compiler  in  the  presence  of  incor- 
rect programs.  The  validation  software  will  need 
to  be  extremely  rigorous  due  to  the  requirement 
concerning  no  subsets  or  supersets. 

8.  The  HOLWG,  an  X3  committee  of  ANSI,  or  an  equiva- 
lent organization  will  have  to  maintain  responsi- 
bility for  the  language  and  its  development  over 
t ime . 

There  are  a number  of  steps  that  must  be  taken  in  order 
to  assure  that  the  effort  of  the  HOLWG  will  be  successful.  It 
is  recommended  that  the  HOLWG  include  a major  evaluation  compo- 
nent within  the  language  design  effort  to  make  certain  that  the 
language  designed  and  the  implementations  constructed  meet  the 
objectives . 

Lastly,  it  is  recommended  that  a number  of  generic 
program  examples  be  specified  by  the  HOLWG  to  be  used  to 
demonstrate  the  ease  and  comprehensibility  of  each  candidate 
programming  language.  It  is  envisages  that  a set  of  small 
problems,  each  designed  to  illustrate  the  way  the  language 
handles  a critical  issue,  would  be  created.  The  HOLWG  would 
require  code,  written  in  the  candidate  language  representing 
the  solution  to  each  problem,  to  be  submitted  by  the  language 
designer,  thereby  facilitating  practical  comparison  of  the 
way  different  proposed  languages  handled  a variety  of  problems. 
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CHAPTER  3 
TINMAN 


The  contents  of  this  chapter  of  the  report  involve 
material  relating  to  assessments  of  the  TINMAN  itself. 

Section  1.  Comments  on  the  TINMAN  Requirements 
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REQUIREMENTS 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  TINMAN  represents  an  idealized  set  of  language 
design  goals,  intended  to  bring  together  all  of  the  recent 
advances  in  programming  languages  and  all  of  the  intriguing 
concepts  in  programming  languages  into  a single  language. 

What  is  envisioned  is  a single  language  (the  universal  com- 
puter language  again?)  which  supports  all  of  the  key  con- 
cepts of  abstraction  and  modularity  on  one  hand  and  gives 
the  programmer  control  over  the  low-level  details  of  object 
representation  and  execution  regimes  on  the  other  hand.  In 
addition,  TINMAN  envisions  creating  language  control  mechan- 
isms by  which  a single  organization  (presumably  some  DoD  agency) 
would  oversee  both  the  design  and  control  of  the  language  and  the 
construction  and  management  of  all  translators  for  all 
machines.  This  would  involve  an  elaborate  validation  effort 
to  ascertain  that  the  implemented  language  conformed 
exactly  to  the  language  specification,  with  neither  exten- 
sions nor  omissions. 

In  examining  the  specific  requirements  more  closely, 
it  can  be  seen  that  some  of  them  are  unachievable  in  practi- 
cal languages,  while  others  are  simply  self-contradictory. 
Furthermore,  the  language  which  results  from  attempting  to 
meet  all  of  the  TINMAN  requirements  is  of  necessitv  large 
and  complex.  The  result  of  such  a design  is  a language 
which  is  difficult  to  learn  and  remember,  as  well  as  being 
somewhat  difficult  to  implement.  This  language  would  pre- 
sent a large  number  of  concepts  which  are  new  to  the  average 
programmer  as  well. 

This  section  examines  some  of  the  TINMAN  requirements 
in  more  detail,  paying  particular  attention  to  those  objectives 
which  appear  to  be  unrealistic  or  contradictory.  The  intent  is 
either  to  suggest  modifications  to  TINMAN  for  use  in  the  next 
evaluation/design  phase  or  to  suggest  relaxations  in  the 
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requirements  that  should  be  used  to  evaluate  existing  languages 
against  the  TINMAN.  The  result  of  this  set  of  recommendations 
is  a somewhat  smaller  language  which  gives  more  attention  to 
the  issues  of  abstraction,  modularity,  control  structures,  and 
program  readability,  with  less  attention  being  given  to  the 
lower  level  details. 

2.  ON  HIGH  LEVEL  LANGUAGES 

The  basic  concept  of  a high-level  language  is  to 
provide  the  programmer  with  a set  of  facilities  which  are 
meaningful  in  the  terms  of  the  problem  being  solved  rather 
than  in  terms  of  the  machine  on  which  it  is  being  solved. 

Early  research  in  high-level  languages  confirmed  that  pro- 
grammers were  more  productive  and  produced  higher  quality 
code  when  working  with  a high-level  programming  language. 

The  use  of  algebraic  expressions  in  FORTRAN  or  record  struc- 
tures in  COBOL  was  far  more  meaningful  to  the  programmer 
than  was  a set  of  machine  language  (or  even  macro  assembly 
language)  instructions. 

Recent  work  in  programming  methodology  has  gone  on 
to  validate  that  concept  still  further.  Abstract  data  types 
remove  still  another  level  of  object  presentation  through- 
out much  of  a program.  The  programming  language  is  seen  as 
an  extension  of  the  problem-solving  process;  it  is  desired 
that  the  transformation  from  a program  design  (problem  solu- 
tion) to  a correctly  functioning  program  be  simplified  as 
much  as  possible. 

The  value  of  abstraction  is  to  hide  the  lower  level 
details  of  implementation  from  the  programmer.  The  value  of 
modularity  is  to  manage  the  intellectual  complexity  of  the 
programming  task,  to  make  it  feasible  to  divide  a large 
project  into  pieces,  and  to  permit  parts  of  a program  to  be 
isolated  in  such  a way  as  to  minimize  side  effects  and  the 
problems  of  connecting  modules. 
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The  goals  of  efficiency  have  generally  been  regarded 
as,  at  least  partly,  secondary  to  the  goals  of  abstraction  and 
modularity,  even  though  it  is  recognized  that  a poor  compiler 
may  lead  to  much  slower  program  execution.  Inefficient  execu- 
tion-time performance  tends  to  eliminate  a language  from  actual 
use.  Rather  than  giving  the  programmer  a great  deal  of  power 
with  respect  to  storage  allocation  or  object  code,  languages 
have  been  restricted  in  such  a way  as  to  insure  that  efficient 
object  code  can  be  generated  by  an  optimizing  compiler. 

3.  ABSTRACTION  VS.  EFFICIENCY  IN  TINMAN 

There  is  an  inherent  conflict  between  the  goals  of 
efficiency  and  abstraction.  TINMAN  proposes  to  achieve  both, 
and  some  significant  problems  result. 

The  requirements  which  address  efficiency  directly 
are  the  following: 

B6.  "...  The  operations  'and'  and  'or'  on  scalars 

will  be  evaluated  in  short  circuit  mode." 

C4.  "...constant  expressions  will  be  evaluated 
before  run  time." 

12.  "...  The  programmer  will  be  able  to  override 

these  defaults  when  necessary." 

Jl.  "The  language  and  its  translators  will  not 

impose  run  time  costs  for  unneeded  or  unused 
generality.  They  will  be  capable  of  producing 
efficient  code  for  all  programs." 

J2.  "Any  optimizations  performed  by  the  translator 
will  not  change  the  effect  of  the  program.” 

J3.  "The  source  language  will  provide  encapsulated 
access  to  machine  dependent  hardware  facilities 
including  machine  code  insertions." 

J4.  "It  will  be  possible  within  the  source  language 
to  specify  the  object  presentation  of  composite 
data  structures..." 
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J5.  "The  programmer  will  be  able  to  specify 

whether  calls  on  a routine  are  to  have  open  or 
closed  implementations..." 

L3.  "The  translator  will  minimize  compile  time 
costs ..." 

3 . 1 Compile  Time  Costs 

Requirement  L3,  stressing  minimization  of  compile- 
time costs,  seems  especially  problematical,  First,  require- 
ment L6  states  that  the  compiler  should  perform  as  much 
checking  as  possible,  including  type  checking  and  verifi- 
cation of  semantic  restrictions.  Second,  the  size  of  the 
proposed  language  is  such  that  construction  of  an  efficient 
translator  is  nontrivial.  Third,  minimization  of  compile- 
time costs  seems  contradictory  to  objectives  of  execution- 
time efficiency,  since  many  of  those  gains  come  as  a result 
of  optimizations  made  at  compile-time,  often  requiring 
multiple  passes  over  the  intermediate  code  or  initial  ob- 
ject code  in  order  to  generate  efficient  code.  If  one 
wishes  to  meet  Jl,  for  example,  all  DO  loops  (or  their  equi- 
valent) must  be  checked  to  see  when  the  step  and  termination 
values  are  constant  and  when  they  are  variable  (unless  the 
language  forbids  this  use  of  variable  number  of  iterations). 
Fourth,  the  availability  of  compile-time  facilities,  includ- 
ing conditional  compilation,  represent  an  additional  burden 
on  the  compiler,  increasing  compile  time  costs.  Fifth,  it 
is  expected  that  most  uses  of  programs  will  be  in  operation 
rather  than  in  development;  it  would  appear  that  the  goal  of 
efficiency  would  dictate  that  the  effort  be  directed  toward 
the  generation  of  efficient  executable  code  rather  than  to- 
ward minimization  of  compilation  costs. 

3 . 2 Optimization 

The  optimization  requirements  present  a similar  set 
of  problems.  J2  is  particularly  difficult,  especially  when 
viewed  against  Cl:  "Side  effects  which  are  dependent  on 
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the  evaluation  order  among  the  arguments  of  an  expression 
will  be  evaluated  lef t-to-right . " Cl  restricts  a signifi- 

cant number  of  potential  optimizations,  including  the  collat- 
eral elaboration  notion  of  ALGOL  68  and  the  grouping  by  hier- 
archy of  LIS,  whereby  the  multiplication  would  be  performed 
first  in  A + B*C.  It  is  recognized  that,  particularly  for 
floating  point  numbers,  any  change  in  ordering  of  evaluation 
of  an  expression  can  change  the  result,  due  to  round-off 
errors  in  the  least  significant  decimal  places.  A + B - C 
may  easily  yield  a different  result  than  A - C + B,  parti- 
cularly if  this  sum  is  performed  repeatedly. 

In  short,  the  combination  of  J2  and  L3  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  no  optimization  whatsoever  should  be  per- 
formed on  programs,  despite  the  fact  that  achievement  of  Jl 
requires  such  optimization. 

Requirement  J4  presents  additional  complications  for 
the  compiler.  The  ability  of  the  programmer  to  specify 
the  object  representation  of  a composite  data  structure  is 
very  unpleasant.  If  there  were  severe  main  memory  requirements 
for  an  application,  the  programmer  might  very  well  pack  the 
data  objects  tightly  as  possible.  The  object  code  that 
would  be  required  to  extract  the  appropriate  bits  for  each 
item  of  a composite  data  structure  would  impose  considerable 
overhead  at  both  compilation  and  execution  time, 

It  is  recognized  that  TINMAN  wishes  to  give  the  pro- 
grammer the  ability  to  make  the  time/space  efficiency  trade- 
off in  programs,  but  the  other  TINMAN  requirements  then  run 
counter  to  that  goal. 

3 . 3 Language  Extensions 

A key  question  that  was  raised  by  Standish  and 
others  with  respect  to  extensible  languages  was  whether 
programmers  are  able  and  qualified  to  make  these  language 
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extensions.  This  question  will  certainly  arise  in  conjunction 
with  the  language  derived  from  these  requirements,  and  is  also 
applicable  to  whether  the  programmer  is  best  qualified  to 
choose  object  representations. 

Perhaps  a higher  level  directive  should  indicate 
available  space,  with  the  compiler  or  optimizer  trying  to 
fit  a program  into  a space  by  changing  object  representa- 
tions if  the  compiled  object  code  is  too  large.  There  is 
the  danger  that  the  programmer  will  go  to  considerable  ef- 
fort to  optimize  space  utilization  when  space  is  not  an 
issue  at  all  for  a given  application. 

3 . 4 Expression  Evaluation 

The  use  of  short  circuit  mode  for  evaluation  of 
'and'  and  'or'  operations  is  a potential  source  of  errors 
should  programmers  include  functions  having  side  effects 
within  the  boolean  expression  to  be  evaluated.  More  com- 
plicated object  code  is  needed  to  achieve  the  short  cir- 
cuiting of  execution  than  is  required  to  simply  evaluate 
the  Boolean  expression.  Again,  the  requirement  for  mini- 
mized compilation  is  contradicted  by  another  TINMAN  require- 
ment. It  is  recognized  that  programmers  must  be  taught 
not  to  program  in  such  a way  that  side  effects  are  created 
in  expressions  which  are  to  be  evaluated.  If  this  is  done, 
then  there  is  no  need  for  the  requirement  about  side  effects 
(Cl).  In  short,  performing  short  c-'^cuit  evaluation  of  ex- 
pressions according  to  B6  and  then  permitting  side  effects 
(Cl),  even  if  the  subexpressions  are  evaluated  left-to- 
right,  is  a likely  source  of  programming  errors. 

3 . 5 Direct  Code 

TINMAN  seems  somewhat  schizoid  on  the  distinction 
between  supporting  high-order  language  constructs  and  giving 
the  programmer  all  of  the  power  of  the  machine  language 
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programmer.  Perhaps  this  is  because  TINMAN  does  not  really 
address  the  set  of  applications  to  which  it  is  intended.  If 
the  envisioned  language  is  to  be  a system  implementation  language 
(like  BLISS,  LIS,  etc.),  then  the  machine  language  and  data 
representation  requirements  may  be  needed;  if  it  is  to  be  an 
applications  language  for  commercial  data  processing  (like 
COBOL),  then  all  of  these  low  level  issues  should  be  removed  in 
favor  of  presenting  a clear  set  of  abstractions  to  the  programmer. 
The  language  simply  cannot  be  all  things  to  all  people — efficient 
object  code,  efficient  space  utilization,  minimal  compilation 
time,  suitable  for  abstraction  and  modularity,  and  so  on. 

4.  HIDING  OF  TYPES 

The  TINMAN  envisions  a language  with  a powerful  set  of 
data  types  with  a facility  for  introducing  new  data  types,  new 
operations  on  those  types  which  are  encapsulated  with  the  type 
definition,  and  the  ability  to  extend  base  language  operations 
to  the  new  types.  The  requirements  are  very  clear  about  the  use 
of  types  in  the  language,  with  emphasis  on  clarity  and  consistency. 
Yet  there  are  some  problems. 

One  wants  to  know  the  type  of  the  object  with  which  one 
is  dealing  and  should  be  extren  '•  careful  about  the  mixing  of 
data  types.  However,  some  of  the  requirements  tend  to  blur  this 
distinction.  This  comes  about  in  several  ways. 

First,  the  equality  comparison  is  supposed  to  be  appli- 
cable to  any  two  objects,  regardless  of  type.  It  is  not  clear 
why  this  should  be.  What  is  the  meaning  of  comparing  a real 
number  with  a set,  for  example,  or  an  integer  with  a record0 
A more  useful  requirement  would  be  that  the  equality  comparison 
would  be  applicable  to  two  objects  of  the  same  type  or  to  two 
objects  of  united  type  (using  the  ALGOL  68  term),  whose  inter- 
section types  are  not  null.  If  one  variable  was  MODE  A = UNION 
(INTEGER,  REAL)  and  the  other  was  MODE  B = UNION  (INTEGER, 
CHARACTER),  it  would  make  sense  to  compare  them  as  integers, 
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for  example.  In  general,  programmers  should  have  a consistent 
use  of  variables  of  types  so  that  meaningless  comparisons  do  not 
occur,  rather  than  permitting  the  comparison  operator  to  be 
universally  applied.  Another  meaningful  extension  would  be  to 
require  the  comparison  operator  to  be  defined  for  all  new 
programmer-defined  data  types  (as  is  done  in  CS-4) . 

Second,  assignment  of  conformable  arrays  and  transfers 
between  records  or  arrays  of  identical  logical  structure  is  a 
useful  shorthand  notation,  particularly  for  records,  but  obscures 
the  fact  that  the  assignment  applies  to  a complex  data  structure, 
thereby  detracting  from  program  comprehensibility  and  readability. 

The  object  of  providing  a uniform  reference  notation  is 
difficult  and  elusive.  On  the  one  hand,  one  would  like  to  be 
consistent,  but  on  the  other  hand,  one  would  like  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  type  of  the  object  on  which  an  operation  is  being 
performed.  PASCAL,  for  example,  has  different  reference  notions 
for  arrays,  procedures,  records,  and  pointer  references.  It  is 
immediately  apparent  as  to  which  type  of  object  is  being  used. 
Geschke  and  Mitchell  Cl8]  have  examined  the  problem  and  concluded 
that,  while  one  could  achieve  this  objective,  it  may  not  be 
worth  doing  so. 

Fourth,  the  optional  specification  of  parameters  on  the 
formal  side  of  a procedure  declaration  (C8)  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  best  way  to  deal  with  generic  procedures,  especially  since 
one  wants  to  constrain  the  operations  that  are  performed  on  ob- 
jects of  various  types.  Even  PL/I  has  a more  intelligent  solu- 
tion. One  may  specify  a parameter  to  be  a united  type,  e.g., 

MODE  A = (REAL,  INT,  STRING,  BOOLEAN,  ...)  so  that  the  procedure 
call  can  accept  any  parameter  which  is  of  one  of  those  types. 

This  provides  the  facility  desired  by  C8. 

5.  NUMERIC  ARITHMETIC 

TINMAN  requirements  specify  both  fixed  and  floating  point 
real  arithmetic,  despite  the  fact  that  fixed-point  arithmetic 
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is  the  source  of  a significant  number  of  execution  time  errors. 

It  would  appear  that  fixed  point  arithmetic  is  desired  to  avoid 
the  potential  difficulties  of  roundoff  error  associated  with 
floating  point  computation,  when  carried  out  in  binary.  Yet 
fixed  point  arithmetic  has  the  danger  of  truncating  the  most 
significant  digits  in  arithmetic  calculations,  of  losing  signfi- 
cant  digits  on  both  the  high  order  and  low  order  end,  and  adds 
several  additional  requirements  to  the  language. 

Much  of  what  is  required  in  fixed  point  arithmetic  could 
be  handled  with  integers;  the  remainder  could  almost  certainly  be 
handled  by  floating  point  arithmetic  where  the  calculation  is  carried 

out  in  decimal  rather  than  in  binary.  Binary  can  be  considered 
the  default  case.  This  removes  one  type  from  the  language,  as 
well  as  a common  source  of  execution-time  errors.  This  would 
again  provide  the  programmer  with  the  choice  between  efficiency 
and  space. 

6 . DATA  STRUCTURES 

The  TINMAN  goes  to  some  lengths  to  propose  a set  of 
data  objects  as  built-in  types  which  provide  a firm  basis  for 
the  definition  of  new  types  and  for  the  implementation  of  recur- 
sive data  structures  as  discussed  by  Hoare.  Hoare's  contention 
is  that  the  defined  set  of  data  structures  makes  use  of  the 
pointer  unnecessary,  even  if  its  use  is  restricted.  If  one 
believes  in  recursive  data  structures,  then  pointers  and  pointer 
mechanisms  should  not  be  a requirement  in  the  language. 

7.  THE  GO  TO 

A similar  situation  applies  for  the  GO  TO.  The  TINMAN 
requirements  go  to  some  length  to  provide  a powerful  set  of 
control  structures,  including  exception-handling  and  loop  ter- 
mination from  any  point  within  a loop,  the  two  situations  for 
which  the  GO  TO  is  now  used  most  commonly.  Yet  TINMAN  then 
turns  around  and  requires  a GO  TO  statement  after  rendering  it 
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totally  unnecessary,  giving  the  flimsy  excuse  that  it  is  needed 
for  transliterating  programs  written  in  older  languages.  Again, 
TINMAN  seems  of  two  minds,  trying  to  decide  between  taking  a 
very  modern,  high  level  approach  to  programming,  and  retaining 
the  old  ways  which  led  us  into  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

8.  EXTENSION  OF  OPERATORS 

ALGOL  68  provides  a particularly  elegant  way  of  extend- 
ing existing  dyadic  operators  to  new  data  types  in  the  language. 
One  can  envision  adding  disparate  structs  together  given  the 
appropriate  extension  of  the  + operator.  There  is  also  the 
ability  to  define  new  dyadic  operators,  such  as  SS,  to  mean  any- 
thing at  all.  In  addition,  TINMAN  specifies  that  there  must 
be  a mechanism  for  associating  an  operator  hierarchy  with  the 
new  operators.  ALGOL  68  includes  the  prio  facility  which  per- 
mits this  to  be  done.  Unfortunately,  prio  can  be  applied  to 
existing  operators  on  built-in  types,  violating  H2 . It  is  not 
immediately  clear  how  to  make  new  data  types  indistinguishable 
from  old  types  (E2),  unless  the  operator  priority  for  existing 
operators  is  fixed  regardless  of  the  type  to  which  it  is  applied. 
If  new  infix  operators  are  permitted  for  the  new  data  types, 
precedence  must  be  defined  (in  violation  of  H2?).  In  short, 
there  are  some  difficulties  in  this  area  which  must  be  resolved. 

9.  PROGRAMMABILITY 

Although  much  harder  to  support  by  cogent  and  specific 
argument,  the  issue  of  programmability  for  the  language  envisioned 
by  TINMAN  is  important  to  discuss.  Programmability  refers  to 
the  ’’naturalness"  of  the  language  from  at  least  two  viewpoints: 
learning  to  use  the  language,  and  remembering  what  it  has  avail- 
able . 

The  normal  pedagogical  approach  taken  in  informing  even 
an  expert  programmer  about  a new  language  involves  absorbing  com- 
plete information  about  a subset  of  language.  This  technique 
must  ultimately  be  applicable  to  all  persons  interested  in  learnin 
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to  use  the  language.  TINMAN  seems  to  envision  a language  of 
such  intensity,  flexibility,  and  complexity  that  one  wonders 
whether  there  is  a straightforward  method  for  teaching  the 
rudiments  without  overburdening  the  student  with  unwanted 
detail.  The  situation  is  reminiscent  of  some  constructions  in 
JOVIAL  which  on  first  encounter  are  arcane,  to  say  the  least. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  90%  of  programs  will  use  a 
very  limited  percentage  of  the  language  power.  Will  some  of  the 
sophisticated  features  of  the  language  get  in  the  way  of  average 
programmers?  It  should  be  clear  that  if  a language  like  that 
envisioned  by  TINMAN  intimidates  everyone,  then  the  language 
will  not  achieve  the  goals  of  the  HOLWG  effort. 

10.  ANALYZ ABILITY 

Software  analysis  tools,  as  they  are  currently  constructed, 
and  as  they  can  be  projected  from  present  technology,  operate  on 
the  notion  of  having  database  representation  of  the  (assumed  syn- 
tactically correct)  program  in  its  entirety.  Picture  something 
like  an  "exploded  parts  diagram,"  with  the  entities  (variables, 
operations,  sentences/statements,  blocks,  etc.)  as  the  "parts." 

Once  this  information  is  available  (a  task  accomplished  by 
syntactic  recognizers  operating  over  the  database),  one  can  run 
algorithms  that  do  many  interesting  and  valuable  things.  Typically 
these  involve  functions  that  are  only  cost-effective  to  perform 
infrequently  (otherwise,  they  would  be  incorporated  in  the 
compiler),  or  are  valuable  only  when  performed  on  a complete 
(or  near-complete)  software  system.  Acceptance  testing,  ferret- 
ing out  hard-to-find  errors,  verification,  control  flow  analyses, 
and  quality/style  investigations  are  some  examples. 

How  does  a TINMAN  induced  language  simplify  (or  compli- 
cate) performing  these  kinds  of  functions?  The  answers  lie  in 
considering  the  rate  of  growth  in  complexity  of  the  needed  database, 
this  is  equivalent  to  assessing  the  density  of  semantic  connect- 
ness  within  and  among  programs  written  in  the  TINMAN  advocated 
language . 
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Notwithstanding  some  of  the  evidently  contradictory 
requirements  of  TINMAN,  the  abstraction  capability  requirement 
seems  to  be  the  biggest  difficulty.  Consider  the  problems 
encountered  with  a software  system  which  is  completely  expressed 
in  user-defined  abstract  types.  In  this  case  (which  is  probably 
unlikely  in  practice  and  is,  also,  probably  the  worst  possible 
situation),  nothing  in  the  program  can  be  recognizable  to  the 
checking  algorithms. 

The  solution  to  this  problem,  of  course,  is  to  develop 
algorithms  that  can  derive  the  level  of  understanding  required 
from  the  abstract  definitions  or  which  can  gain  access  to  the 
lower  level  definitions.  But  to  achieve  this  may  take  many 
years  after  a language  finds  widespread  use;  consider  that  it 
was  two  decades  between  the  introduction  of  the  first  HOLs 
and  tne  development  of  automated  program  analyzers  that  could 
check  coherence  of  programs  written  in  them. 

11.  MISCELLANEOUS  ISSUES 

There  are  a few  other  points  that  should  be  cleared  up. 
The  requirement  prohibiting  nonrecursive  routines  embedded 
in  recursive  routines  is  reasonably  trivial  to  achieve,  but 
doesn't  prevent  some  of  the  execution  time  problems  associated 
with  recursion,  thereby  contradicting  efficiency  considerations. 
This  is  still  another  place  where  the  TINMAN  seemed  to  be.  of 
two  minds:  the  FORTRAN/COBOL  mind  which  banishes  recursion 

because  of  the  required  runtime  support,  and  the  ALGOL/PASCAL/ 
LISP  mind  which  sees  the  elegance  of  recursion  despite  the 
overhead.  The  present  restriction  (G5)  is  artificial. 

The  use  of  a break  character  in  numeric  literals 
seems  to  present  certain  implementation  difficulties  ("just 
another  thing  to  check")  and  might  well  be  dropped,  parti- 
cularly since  numeric  literals  are  not  frequently  given 
to  more  than  8 places  of  precision. 
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The  issue  of  numeric  precision  for  reals  and  inte- 
gers should  be  thought  through  a bit  more  fully.  They 
provide  the  ability  to  specify  a representation  by  indicat- 
ing the  number  of  places  of  precision  required,  whether  or 
not  that  precision  is  meaningful  in  the  context  of  the  com- 
putation. The  experience  with  PL/1  has  shown  that  serious 
errors  can  result  unexpectedly  from  the  practice  of  oper- 
ating on  numbers  with  different  precision.  This  is  parti- 
cularly true  when  mixing  fixed  point  quantities  with  float- 
ing point,  and  was  the  motivation  concerning  the  earlier 
suggestion  about  eliminating  fixed  point  artihmetic.  (The 
problem  here  is  the  universal  computer  language  problem-- 
the  COBOL  programmers  like  fixed  point,  but  it  isn't 
needed  anywnere  else.) 

The  overhead  associated  with  providing  a variable 
number  of  arguments  is  considerable  and  goes  against  most 
language  features  available  to  programmers.  One  might  de- 
fine a certain  number  of  built-in  functions  or  procedures 
which  accept  a variable  number  of  arguments,  e.g.,  MAX, 
but  it  is  not  apparent  how  this  facility  might  be  given  in 
general  for  the  definition  of  functions/procedures  by 
programmers . 

The  TINMAN  requirements  concerning  comments  indicate 
that  the  language  should  be  both  free-format  and  line-oriented, 
so  that  one  doesn't  run  into  the  problems  connected  with  failure 
to  terminate  a comment  properly.  While  this  can  be  handled 
satisfactorily,  it  presents  some  additional  minor  difficulties 
to  the  compilers  which  attempt  to  "prettypr int"  the  program 
text  (as  in  LIS ) . 

12 . SUMMARY 

These  comments  have  been  directed  to  improving  the 
consistency  of  the  TINMAN  requirement  and  to  suggesting 
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some  areas  in  which  TINMAN  requirements  might  be  tightened 
or  loosened  so  that  a smaller  language  will  result.  Such 
a language  would  not  provide  some  of  the  machine  dependent 
facilities  of  the  present  set  of  requirements,  and  in  fact, 
would  actively  discourage  such  programming  style  since 
those  techniques  decrease  program  portability  and  under- 
standability . 

They  were  motivated  in  part  by  examination  of  CS-4 , 
a language  which  is  being  dynamically  designed  to  meet  the 
TINMAN  requirements.  CS-4  seems  unwieldy  as  a programming 
language  in  several  respects  (taken  up  in  the  subsection  on 
CS-4  vs.  TINMAN),  leading  one  to  believe  that  TINMAN  may 
be  asking  for  too  much  in  an  inconsistent  way. 

Given  these  suggestions,  it  should  be  possible  to 
design  a language  (or  modify  an  existing  one)  in  such  a 
way  that  it  meets  the  criteria  for  high  level  languages 
and  so  that  it  can  be  used  effectively  by  programmers. 
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CHAPTER  4 
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1. 


INTRODUCTION 


in  "Criteria  for  Evaluation  of  High-Order  Languages."  ALGOL  60 
is  seen  to  fulfill  the  requirements  moderately  well.  However, 
there  are  significant  weaknesses  in  most  of  the  areas,  thereby 
making  it  unsuitable  for  further  consideration  as  a base  language 
for  the  TINMAN. 

2.  ABSTRACTION 

ALGOL  60  provides  facilities  for  procedural  abstraction 
through  functions  and  procedures.  Procedures  and  functions  ac- 
cept two  kinds  of  procedures:  those  called  by  name  and  those 

called  by  value . Parameters  passed  by  name  are  evaluated  on  each 
use  of  the  parameter  and  may  change  dynamically.  If  a function 
or  procedure  name  is  passed  by  name  to  another  or  function,  that 
function  will  be  repeatedly  called  and  evaluated.  An  expression 
will  similarly  be  evaluated  repeatedly;  this  is  known  as  "Jensen's 
device."  However,  ALGOL  60  functions  can  only  return  values  of 
type  real , integer , and  Boolean . 

ALGOL  60' s facilities  for  data  abstraction  are  very  weak, 
by  comparison  with  other  languages.  ALGOL  60  was  conceived  as 
a language  for  numerical  scientific  programming  applications 
and  provides  only  the  three  data  types  of  real,  integer,  and 
Boolean;  there  is  no  mechanism  for  defining  either  new  types 
or  new  operations  on  existing  types.  Although  there  are  numerous 
extensions  to  ALGOL  60  which  provide  more  sophisticated  capabili- 
ties, they  are  not  part  of  the  Reference  Report.  There  are  no 
records;  however,  there  are  arrays  of  the  three  basic  required 
types . 

3.  MODULARITY 

ALGOL  60  is  a block  structured  language  in  which  variables 
may  be  passed  between  blocks.  A procedure  or  a function  with 
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local  declarations  is  considered  a block.  As  noted  above,  there 
are  parameter  passing  mechanisms  between  procedures  and  functions. 
Variables  which  are  declared  local  to  a block  are  known  to  that 
block  and  to  all  enclosed  blocks,  with  no  way  of  limiting  that 
access,  except  for  renaming  the  variable  in  an  inner  block.  A 
programmer  must  be  careful  in  the  use  of  variables  which  are  glo- 
bal to  other  blocks. 

In  general,  it  is  possible  to  achieve  modularity  in  ALGOL 
60  programs  by  careful  use  of  variables  and  well-constrained 
standards  for  parameter  passing.  The  availability  of  global 
variables  with  the  ability  to  cause  side  effects  in  procedures 
and/or  functions  can  be  a technique  to  subvert  the  goals  of  mod- 
ularity. In  summary,  modular  programming  may  be  accomplished  in 
ALGOL  60,  but  only  if  the  programmer  takes  care. 

4.  LINEAR  FLOW  OF  CONTROL 

Control  structures  in  ALGOL  60  include  the  if-then-else , 
the  switch , the  for-step-unt il-do , and  the  for  while,  in  addition 
to  the  go  to . While  these  control  structures,  supplemented  by 
procedure  calling  mechanisms  (including  recursion)  are  sufficient 
to  eliminate  the  need  for  the  go  to , in  practice  they  leave  some- 
thing to  be  desired.  Relatively  few  ALGOL  60  programmers  use 
Boolean  variables  with  the  FOR-WHILE  construct  to  terminate  loops. 
The  tendency  is  to  use  to  go  to . 

Neither  the  go  to  or  the  switch  have  adequate  constraints 
on  branching.  Both  permit  transfers  of  control  to  any  program 
location,  either  forward  or  backward  in  the  same  or  a surrounding 
block.  A beter  solution  would  constrain  the  switch  to  a group 
of  statements  as  with  the  case  statement  in  PASCAL,  and  constrain 
the  go  tc>  to  forward  branching  in  the  same  local  scope  of  con- 
trol, i.e.,  the  same  block.  Althougn  it  is  possible  to  write 
programs  with  linear  flow  of  control,  the  programmer  must  make 
an  extra  effort  to  do  so. 
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5. 


CONTROL  OF  SCOPE  AND  BINDING 
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ALGOL  60  handles  this  TINMAN  requirement  quite  well. 
Variables  have  an  explicit  scoping  defined  by  the  point  of 
declaration.  With  variables  declared  to  be  of  type  own , there 
is  a distinction  between  scope  of  access  and  scope  of  alloca- 
tion, since  such  variables  exist  from  the  point  of  initial 
allocation  upon  initial  entry  to  their  block  until  program 
termination.  However,  there  is  no  mechanism  for  preventing 
access  to  a variable  in  an  inner  block,  except  for  redeclaring 
the  same  variable  (possibly,  with  different  attributes)  which 
creates  a new  variable  with  the  same  name.  This  makes  the 
original  instance  of  the  variable  inaccessible  within  the  block 
and  any  of  its  enclosed  blocks. 

Variables  are  bound  to  a single  type  at  their  declaration 
point.  There  are  no  union  types  and  there  is  no  way  for  a vari- 
able to  assume  a different  type.  Actual  and  formal  parameters 
for  procedures  and  functions  must  also  agree  in  number  and  type. 

6.  READABILITY  AND  COMPREHENSIBILITY 

ALGOL  programs  tend  to  be  quite  understandable  when  they 
are  dealing  with  numerical  scientific  problems.  For  other  applica- 
tions, the  programmer  must  be  careful  to  select  meaningful  variable 
names  (identifiers),  use  Boolean  procedures,  and  isolate  those 
routines  which  use  the  actual  representation  of  a data  object  rather 
than  its  abstraction. 

ALGOL  60  has  been  used  for  compilers,  text  editors,  and 
many  other  programs  which  do  not  involve  scientific  computation. 

The  limited  number  of  control  structures,  the  block  structure,  the 
full  declaration  of  variables  and  the  commenting  facility  all  con- 
tribute to  program  comprehensibility . ALGOL  60  is  a simple  enough 
language  that  most  programmers  feel  comfortable  with  it  and  can 
easily  understand  the  intent  of  well-written  programs.  (As  with 
al 1 other  languages,  one  can  write  poor  ALGOL  60  code,  but  the 
language  does  not  pose  the  intrinsic  readability  problems  of 
languages  such  as  LISP  or  APL.) 
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7. 


PROCEDURES  AND  DATA 


ALGOL  60  makes  a firm  distinction  between  procedures  and 
data.  There  is  no  mechanism  which  permits  data  to  be  executed 
as  program  text.  Variables  must  be  declared,  so  it  is  immediately 
apparent  as  to  what  is  program  text  and  what  is  data.  ALGOL  60 
programs  which  use  linear  control  flow  are  thus  verifiable  and 
compilable . 

8.  LANGUAGE  SIZE 

By  most  common  measures,  ALGOL  60  is  a relatively  small 
language.  It  contains  only  22  key  words,  less  than  FORTRAN  or  any 
other  widely  used  language  (BASIC  excepted).  The  syntax  is  des- 
cribed in  well  under  200  productions  in  BNF  and  the  complete  ALGOL 
60  report  occupies  fewer  than  40  printed  pages.  ALGOL  60  is  suit- 
able for  teaching  to  beginning  programmers,  who  are  able  to  grasp 
virtually  all  of  the  language  concepts  in  a relatively  short  period 
of  time. 

The  relatively  small  language  size  is  not  directly  reflected 
in  the  size  of  ALGOL  60  compilers,  however.  The  ALGOL  60  block 
structure,  the  two  forms  of  parameter  passing,  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  recursion  necessitate  a certain  degree  of  run  time  support 
and  a more  sophisticated  symbol  table  mechanism.  Certain  ALGOL 
60  features,  including  dynamic  own  arrays  and  integer  labels,  have 
generally  not  been  implemented  because  of  the  problems  caused  by 
these  features. 

9.  ANALYZABILITY 

ALGOL  60  programs  lend  themselves  to  analysis  quite  well, 
since  various  blocks,  functions,  and  procedures  may  be  instrumented 
without  interfering  with  the  rest  of  the  program.  One  must  be 
careful  in  the  methods  used  for  exiting  those  blocks  which  are 
being  examined,  so  that  measurements  are  accurate. 

ALGOL  60  was  also  the  first  language  in  which  concepts 
of  program  proving  were  applied.  Much  of  the  research  into 
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programming  methodology  has  originated  with  ideas  which  led  to 
higher  quality  ALGOL  60  programs,  i.e,  programs  that  were  easier 
to  prove. 

10 . SUMMARY 

The  criteria  used  above  are  fundamental  to  language  design 
and  underlie  much  of  the  current  research  into  programming  lan- 
guages and  their  design.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  first 
two  criteria,  abstraction  and  modularity,  are  the  areas  in  which 
the  most  important  research  efforts  are  currently  being  made.  The 
shortcomings  of  ALGOL  60  in  those  respects,  particularly  in  its 
limitations  concerning  data  types,  detract  significantly  from  its 
acceptability . 

Despite  ALGOL  60 ' s poor  showing  on  the  TINMAN  criteria, 
any  language  resulting  from  the  DoD  HOL  Project  will  undoubtedly 
exhibit  many  of  the  features  of  ALGOL  60  and  its  descendants. 
Virtually,  all  of  the  candidate  langauges  being  studied  owe  a 
sizeable  portion  of  their  design  to  concepts  introduced  with 
or  built  upon  ALGOL  60. 
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SECTION  2.  EVALUATION  OF  ALGOL  60 
AGAINST  THE  TINMAN 
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1. 


OVERVIEW 


The  ALGOL  60  language  introduced  a large  number  of 
important  concepts  for  programming  languages,  including  such 
notions  as  definition  of  all  variables,  block  structure, 
formal  language  definition,  parameter  passing  by  name  and 
by  value,  and  several  other  features.  Its  impact  on  other 
languages  and  on  programming  language  research  cannot  be 
overstated . 

Since  the  publication  of  the  ALGOL  60  Report,  a vast 
number  of  new  languages  have  been  developed,  many  incorporat- 
ing a number  of  new  concepts  related  to  programming  languages 
Among  these  are  modularity,  abstract  data  types,  restricted 
control  structures,  and  record-type  structures.  The  lack  of 
input/output  facilities  for  ALGOL  60  prevented  the  language 
from  receiving  wide  acceptance  and  use. 

The  TINMAN  recognizes  a number  of  these  advances  as 
being  fundamental  to  a "modern"  programming  language.  Accord 
ingly,  ALGOL  60,  despite  its  elegance,  and  despite  the  recent 
proposed  modifications  to  ALGOL  60,  fails  to  measure  up  to 
TINMAN.  In  fact,  it  falls  so  far  short  that  it  is  not  really 
necessary  to  give  serious  consideration  to  ALGOL  60  as  a 
basis  for  TINMAN,  since  other  languages  have  built  upon  the 
strong  foundations  of  ALGOL  while  adding  some  of  the  other 
important  notions. 

The  following  discussion,  then,  is  an  abbreviated 
analysis  of  ALGOL  60,  with  emphasis  on  the  shortcomings  of 
the  language  with  respect  to  TINMAN. 

2.  DATA  AND  TYPES 


While  ALGOL  60  is  a fully  typed  language  which  sup- 
ports n-dimensional  arrays,  it  falls  short  on  virtually  all 
of  the  TINMAN  specifications  in  this  area,  beyond  Al.  There 


are  no  fixed  point  reals  and  no  records.  With  respect  to 
characters,  there  is  a string  data  type,  but  there  are  no 
facilities  for  manipulating  strings.  There  is  no  means  for 
specifying  the  precision  of  fixed  or  floating  point  reals 
(A3).  The  absence  of  fixed  point  numbers  rules  out  A4 . 

There  are  no  enumeration  types  (A5)  in  the  sense  of  PASCAL 
scalar  types.  ALGOL  60  has  dynamic  array  bounds.  Both  the 
lower  and  upper  bounds  for  an  array  may  be  dynamically  deter- 
mined at  run  time  upon  entry  to  a block,  violating  A6 . 

There  are  no  records,  so  that  there  is  no  facility  for  alter- 
native structures  as  with  variant  cases  of  RECORDS  in  PASCAL 
or  PLEXES  in  LIS,  so  that  A7  is  not  met. 

3.  OPERATIONS 

Assignment  and  reference  operations  are  defined  for 
all  built  in  data  types.  There  are  no  extended  data  types 
and  only  a limited  number  of  built  in  types  (real,  integer , 
Boolean ) . There  are  no  union  types  (Bl).  It  is,  in  general, 
not  possible  to  compare  two  data  objects  (regardless  of  type) 
for  identity.  A Boolean  cannot  be  compared  to  a real  or  an 
integer,  violating  B3 . Reals  and  integers  may  be  compared; 
the  comparison  is  done  in  real  arithmetic  so  that  errors  may 
result  as  the  outcome  of  the  conversion.  Relational  opera- 
tions are  defined  for  reals  and  integers.  A different  set 
of  operations  (those  of  propositional  logic)  are  defined  for 
Booleans.  B4  is  satisfied  for  integers  and  reals;  note  that 
there  are  no  fixed  point  quantities.  B5  is  also  met.  There 
is  no  "nor"  logical  operation.  "And"  and  "or"  are  carried 
out  fully;  any  side  effects  are  carried  out — short  circuits 
are  not  made.  lnere  are  no  scalar  operations  on  comformable 
arrays.  All  array  references  must  indicate  the  proper  number 
of  subscripts,  except  in  the  ueclaration  of  an  array  as  a 
formal  parameter. 
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Implicit  type  conversions  are  limited.  Entier  is  a real- 
to-integer  conversion  function,  but  rounding  is  done  auto- 
matically if  a real  quantity  is  assigned  to  an  integer. 

The  absence  of  exception  conditions  rules  out  B9.  The  ab- 
sence of  input/output  facilities  rules  out  BIO;  even  the 
"New"  ALGOL  60  Report  [17]  does  not  fully  meet  this  requirement. 
Finally,  there  are  no  power  sets  (Bll). 

4.  EXPRESSIONS  AND  PARAMETERS 

ALGOL  60  expressions  are  evaluated  lef t-to-r ight ; 
thus,  any  side  effects  will  be  treated  consistently.  ALGOL  60 
has  9 levels  of  operator  hierarchy.  There  is  occasional 
confusion  to  the  reader  of  a program  as  to  the  levels  of 
precedence  should  an  expression  mix  logical,  relational,  and 
arithmetic  operations.  ALGOL  60  does  not  support  constants 
(C4).  The  parameter  rules  are  relatively  consistent  for 
procedures;  there  are  no  exception  handling  or  parallel 
processing  facilities,  so  that  all  parameters  are  to  and  from 
procedures.  These  are  passed  by  name  or  by  value.  Some 
other  problems  in  this  area  are  discussed  below. 

Formal  and  actual  parameters  must  agree  in  type.  If 
an  array  is  passed  as  a parameter,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
declare  the  array  and  its  type  in  the  procedure  heading, 
without  declaring  the  number  of  dimensions  or  the  size.  How- 
ever, the  subscripts  must  be  shown  within  the  procedure  body, 
so  that  the  number  of  subscripts  must  be  determinable  at 
compile  time.  Thus  C6  is  satisfied. 

ALGOL  60  has  two  kinds  of  parameters.  Exception 
handling  parameters  are  nonexistent.  Procedure  names  may  be 
passed  as  parameters  in  much  the  same  way  as  other  parameters. 

It  is  possible  to  cause  some  unexpected  side  effects  by  pass- 
ing a constant  where  a value  parameter  is  expected  and  then 
making  an  assignment  to  the  formal  value  parameter,  this  is 
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not  properly  handled  by  all  ALGOL  60  compilers.  Parameter 
passing  by  name  is  different  from  procedure  passing  by  refer- 
ence. When  a parameter  is  passed  by  name,  it  gives  the  abi- 
lity to  pass  a procedure  name  and  effect  Jensen's  device. 

The  TINMAN  specification  wants  parameters  to  be  passed  by 
reference  and  by  value  so  as  to  clear  up  the  confusion  when 
an  expression  is  passed  by  reference/name.  That  way,  pass- 
ing a procedure  name  must  be  handled  by  a separate  class  of 
parameters . 

There  are  no  facilities  for  generic  procedures  or  for 
type  unions.  The  type  of  all  formal  parameters  must  be  speci- 
fied, contradicting  C8.  The  number  of  formal  and  actual 
parameters  is  constant  and  they  must  agree  in  number,  violat- 
ing C9 . 

o.  VARIABLES,  LITERALS,  AND  CONSTANTS 

ALGOL  60  has  no  mechanism  for  declaring  constants, 
nor  a method  for  initialization  of  values  (Dl,  D3).  D4  is 
not  met  because  of  the  absence  of  fixed  point  types.  D5  is 
not  met  fully  since  there  is  no  way  to  specify  a range  of 
values  associated  with  a type,  nor  is  there  a way  to  define 
a type.  D6  is  not  met  since  there  is  no  pointer  mechanism. 
Only  D2  is  met,  since  there  is  a consistent  interpretation 
for  the  use  of  literals  for  Booleans  and  numerics. 

6.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 

None  of  the  definition  facilities  requirements  are 
met.  The  user  does  not  have  the  ability  to  define  new  data 
types  (El),  except  insofar  as  an  array  can  be  considered  a 
new  data  type.  This  fact  means  that  E2 , E4 , E5,  E6 , E7, 
and  E8  are  not  met.  E3  is  satisfied,  however. 

7.  SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 

There  are  minor  distinctions  between  scope  of  allo- 
cation and  scope  of  access.  One  may  declare  an  own  variable, 
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w h i c h continues  to  exist  from  the  time  of  first  entry  into 
the  block  in  which  it  is  created  until  the  termination  of  the 
program  so  that  the  value  is  preserved  upon  subsequent  entry 
into  that  block.  There  are  some  difficulties  with  the  concept 
of  dynamic  own  variables,  i.e.,  arrays  which  could  change 
their  bounds.  Most  ALGOL  60  implementations  do  not  support 
this  feature  and  the  set  of  modifications  defined  in  1976 
abolishes  this  feature.  The  scope  of  identifiers  may  be  deter- 
mined at  compile  time,  satisfying  F3. 

There  are  no  facilities  for  limiting  access  to  struc- 
tures (F2). 

The  language  provides  a set  of  nine  built-in  func- 
tions, which  may  be  viewed  as  comprising  the  beginning  of  a 
library.  However,  the  existence  of  libraries  is  implemen- 
tation dependent.  Since  there  is  no  standard  input/output 
facility,  any  mechanism  for  storing  a pool  of  data  must  be 
machine  dependent  (F4,  F5 , F6).  The  lack  of  I/O  eliminates 
F7 . 

8 . CONTROL  STRUCTURES 

The  ALGOL  60  control  structures  are  relatively  limited. 
G1  is  partially  satisfied  with  mechanisms  for  sequential, 
conditional,  iterative,  and  recursive  control.  However, 
there  are  no  facilities  for  parallelism,  exception  handling, 
or  asynchronous  interrupt  handling.  G2  is  partially  satis- 
fied--the  language  has  a go  to  statement,  but  labels  may  be 
anywhere  in  the  program  and  there  are  few  restrictions  on 
branching.  Furthermore,  there  is  some  problem  with  the  use 
of  numeric  labels;  some  syntactic  ambiguities  arise  when 
they  are  used  as  parameters  to  procedures.  The  modified 
ALGOL  60  Report  of  1976  eliminates  them.  The  conditional 
control  structures  are  the  IF-THEN-ELSE  and  the  SWITCH. 
IF-THEN-ELSE  is  not  fully  bracketed  and  nested  JF-THEN-ELSE 
statements  must  be  enclosed  by  BEGIN-END  to  prevent  the 
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ambiguity  of  a "dangling  ELSE." 


The  rules  concerning  iterative  control  structures  are 
met,  since  the  control  variable  may  be  a normal  variable 
whose  name  (but  not  its  value)  is  accessible  upon  exhaustion 
of  the  loop.  (Both  the  name  and  the  value  are  available 
upon  termination  of  the  loop  from  within.)  There  is  no  mech- 
anism for  ending  a loop  other  than  upon  completion  of  its 
scope,  i.e.,  no  embedded  termination  condition.  Entry  is 
restricted  to  the  top  of  the  loop.  The  step  part  of  the  FOR 
statement  can  be  executed  with  each  iteration  of  the  loop, 
which  can  cause  excessive  overhead  even  in  simple  cases. 

Recursive  routines  are  permitted;  there  is  no  restric- 
tion on  the  declaration  of  internal  non-recursive  procedures 
internal  to  the  recursive  procedure.  The  absence  of  parallel 
processing,  asynchronous  interrupt  handling,  and  exception 
handling  eliminates  G7,  G7,  and  C-S. 

9.  SYNTAX  AND  COMMENT  CONVENTIONS 

ALGOL  60  meets  HI  fully.  ALGOL  60  was  probably  the 
first  programming  language  which  achieved  this  objective; 

ALGOL  60  caused  people  to  recognize  the  value  of  mnemonic 
variable  names,  uniform  context-free  grammars,  and  easily 
recognized  forms.  ALGOL  60  also  meets  the  TINMAN  require- 
ments H2  concerning  inability  to  modify  the  source  language 
syntax,  H3  concerning  the  ability  to  implement  the  language 
with  a 64  character  subset,  H6  concerning  the  reservation  of 
keywords,  and  H8  concerning  matching  of  parentheses. 

H4  is  almost  met,  but  there  are  no  provisions  for 
break  characters  in  either  identifiers  or  literals.  Lexical 
units  cannot,  in  general,  be  continued  across  lines,  although 
some  compilers  treat  a program  as  a continuous  stream  with 
no  line  dividers.  End  of  line  is  meaningless  for  ALGOL  60, 
since  there  is  no  input/output ( K5 ) . 
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ALGOL  60  has  a uniform  comment  convention,  beginning 
with  the  symbol  comment  and  ending  with  a semicolon  ; . This 
is  not  determined  by  source  lines,  since  that  is  not  a mean- 
ingful ALGOL  60  concept . 

The  uniform  referent  criterion  is  not  met.  Pro- 
cedure and  function  calls  use  parentheses,  while  array  refer- 
ences use  brackets. 

H10  is  satisfied,  since  the  use  of  symbols  is  con- 
sistent through  the  language. 

10.  DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL  COMPILATION,  AND  LANGUAGE 

RESTRICTIONS 

II  is  satisfied  because  decisions  affecting  program 
logic  are  explicit.  The  precision  of  reals  and  integers  is 
handled  by  default  with  no  mechanism  for  overriding  them  (12). 
There  are  no  compile-time  facilities  associated  with  ALGOL  60 
(13,  14). 

15  is  satisfied  in  that  the  source  language  contains 
a clearly  identifiable  base  language. 

16  is  not  satisfied  since  there  is  no  provision  for 

specifying  language  restrictions  in  the  language  definition. 
However,  17  is  satisfied,  since  no  language  restrictions  are 
built  into  the  language  definition.  The  meaning  of  the  second 
part  of  17  is  not  clear:  "Language  restrictions  which  are 

inherently  dependent  on  the  object  environment  will  not  be 
built  into  the  ...  translator." 

11.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESENTATIONS  AND  MACHINE 

DEPENDENCIES 

ALGOL  60  does  not  provide  any  machine  dependent 
facilities  or  access  to  machine  dependent  facilities  within 
the  language.  There  is  no  way  to  specify  object  represen- 
tations. The  efficiency  of  code  generated  by  ALGOL  60 
compilers  varies  drastically;  there  are  some  potential 
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overhead  costs  associated  with  the  language.  For  example, 
the  FOR  statement  is  completely  general  in  that  the  control 
variable,  the  step  size,  and  the  termination  values  may  be 
changed  within  the  scope  of  the  loop.  Furthermore,  the  step 
size  and  the  termination  point  may  be  expressions  involving 
function  calls  so  that  they  must  be  evaluated  through  every 
iteration.  Sven  the  FOR  statement 

FOR  I :=  1 STEP  1 UNTIL  10  DO 

is  subject  to  this  form  of  overhead  in  most  compilers.  (Some 
compilers  provide  for  the  case  of  constant  step  and  termina- 
tion and  permit  the  programmer  to  specify  that.) 

Also,  failure  to  use  the  call-by-name  method  of 
parameter  passing  can  lead  to  unwanted  overhead  when  arrays 
are  being  used  between  a pair  of  procedures.  There  is  no 
way  to  specify  whether  subprograms  are  to  be  open  or  closed. 

Thus,  none  of  the  requirements  J1  through  J5  are 
satisfied  by  ALGOL  60. 

12.  PROGRAM  ENVIRONMENT 

ALGOL  60  has  been  implemented  in  a number  of  environ- 
ments. Although  it  does  not  require  an  operating  system  for 
its  execution,  it  does  require  extensions  for  input/output 
to  be  usable  in  solving  real  programming  problems.  ALGOL  60 
is  a block  structured  language;  there  is  no  conceptual  prob- 
lem with  having  an  inner  block  which  is  separately  compiled. 
However,  such  a feature  is  not  supported  by  the  language. 

Some  ALGOL  60  environments,  most  notably  those  on 
Burroughs  computers,  provide  a useful  set  of  programming  tools 
and  aids,  along  with  a set  of  extensions  to  the  basic  language 
which  assist  in  monitoring  variables  and  debugging.  In 
general,  the  interface  for  this  set  of  tools  is  an  operating 
system  so  that  one  may  save  files  and  edit  them  or  compile 
them  or  execute  them  as  appropriate.  Thus  K3  and  K4  are 
partially  satisfied. 


k. 
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Much  of  the  early  work  on  verification  and  inductive 
assertions  was  based  upon  ALGOL  60.  Assertions  and  other 
similar  features  may  be  introduced  as  comments.  Some  deriva- 
tives of  ALGOL  60  incorporate  assertions  in  a way  that  facili- 
tates machine  processing  and  checking. 

13.  TRANSLATORS 

There  are  examples  of  ALGOL  60  translators  which 
represent  both  subsets  and  supersets  of  the  reference  language. 
Burroughs'  and  numerous  other  implementations  have  extended 
the  language  to  include  input /output . Most  implementations 
also  have  eliminated  some  of  the  features  of  the  standard, 
including  dynamic  own  arrays  and  numeric  labels.  Thus, 
both  LI  and  L2  are  not  met. 

Because  the  translators  developed  for  ALGOL  60  vary 
so  greatly,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  evaluations  for  ALGOL 
60  on  items  L3-L8.  It  is  clear  that  ALGOL  60  can  be  imple- 
mented on  a number  of  machines.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  stack-oriented  architecture  exemplified  by  the  Burroughs 
computers  is  particularly  efficient  for  the  implementation  of 
ALGOL  and  its  block  structure. 

While  it  would  be  possible  to  write  an  ALGOL  60 
compiler  in  ALGOL  60,  that  would  involve  the  use  of  integers 
to  represent  characters.  Such  a compiler  would  be  particularly 
opaque  and  would  be  highly  dependent  upon  the  host  machine. 

14.  LANGUAGE  DEFINITION,  STANDARDS,  AND  CONTROL 

ALGOL  60  was  composed  of  a number  of  features  which 
were  considered  revolutionary  at  the  time  of  their  design. 

Some  of  them  were  not  fully  understood,  a fact  which  resulted 
in  some  ambiguities  in  the  original  language  and  some  trouble 
spots  which  have  only  been  cleared  up  by  the  publication  of 
the  "New"  ALGOL  60  report  in  1976.  However,  all  of  the 
features  of  the  language  are  now  very  well  understood.  There 
exist  numerous  tutorial  books  on  the  language.  (Cl  and  C3 
are  met . ) 
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ALGOL  60  was  perhaps  the  first  language  to  be  defined 
unambiguously  using  a formal  definition  for  the  syntax.  The 
semantics  were  specified  in  English,  however.  The  BNF 
notation  which  is  now  commonly  used  for  syntax  description 
was  first  used  in  conjunction  with  the  ALGOL  development 
effort . 

Maintenance  of  ALGOL  60  is  vested  in  IEIP  Working 
Group,  2.1  the  ALGOL  Subcommittee  of  IFIP  TC2  on  Programming. 
They  publish  a newsletter,  the  "ALGOL  Bulletin,"  dealing  with 
ALGOL  60  and  ALGOL  68.  They  do  not  have  the  responsibility 
for  language  implementations;  that  lies  with  the  individual 
vendors.  There  are  no  official  libraries  of  ALGOL  60  pro- 
grams. However,  ALGOL  60  has  long  been  used  as  the  basis  for 
the  composition  of  algorithms  intended  for  computer  execution. 
Many  of  these  algorithms  have  been  published  in  collections 
of  algorithms  by  ACM  (originally  in  Communications  of  the 
ACM,  now  in  Transactions  on  Mathematical  Software)  and  in 
Numerische  Mathematik.  In  general,  these  algorithms  are  not 
in  machine-readable  form  and  there  are  no  standards  for  distri- 
bution of  ALGOL  60  programs. 


SECTION  3.  LANGUAGE  EVALUATION  SUMMARY 

FOR  ALGOL  60 
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SECTION  4.  DETAILED  COMPARISON  OF 
ALGOL  60  TO  THE  TINMAN 
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1 . INTRODUCTION 

This  section  outlines  specific  evaluations  of  each 
TINMAN  requirement  as  they  are  (or  are  not)  met  by  the 
language  ALGOL  60. 

Page  number  references  when  given  refer  to  the  basic 
reference  document  for  the  language:  P.  Naur  (Editor),  "The 
Revised  Report  on  the  Algorithmic  Language  ALGOL  60,  Communi- 
cations ACM,  January  1963. 


* 
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A. 


DATA  AND  TYPES 


Al.  Typed  Language 

Satisfied 

A2 . Built-in  Data  Types 

Not  Satisfied 

No  records. 

A3.  Precision  Declaration 

Not  Satisfied 

No  precision  specification. 

A4.  Fixed  Point 

Not  Satisfied 

Integers  only;  no  fixed  point  decimals 

A5.  Enumeration  Sense  of  Character  Sets 

Not  Satisfied 

A6.  Arrays 

Partially  Satisfied 

An  array  of  variable  size  may  be  declared  in  a pro- 
cedure or  function,  then  allocated  at  execution  time  depending 
upon  the  value  of  dynamically  determined  variables.  Further- 
more, such  arrays  can  be  deallocated  and  reallocated  with  a 
different  size  during  program  execution.  However,  the  number 
of  dimensions  and  typing  of  arrays  is  fixed. 

A7.  Record  Equivalence 

Not  Satisfied 

No  records . 
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F/G  9/2 


IAD-A037  634  LANGUAGE  EVALUATION  COORDINATING  COMMITTEE 

REPORT  TO  THE  HIGH  ORDER  LANGUAGE  WORKING  GROUP  (HOLWG).(U) 

JAN  77  S AMOROSO.  P WEGNER.  D MORRIS.  D WHITE 
UNCLASSIFIED  NL 


B.  OPERATIONS 

Bl.  Assignment 

Partially  Satisfied 

B2.  Equivalence  Operator 

Not  Satisfied 

ALGOL  60  requires  = for  numerics  and  = for  Booleans. 
Comparison  between  numerics  and  Booleans  is  an  error. 

B3.  Relationals  Defined 

Satisfied 

Note:  there  is  no  enumeration. 

B4.  Arithmetic  Operations 

Partially  Satisfied 

No  fixed  point.  / accepts  operands  of  real  or  integer ; 

-r  applies  only  to  two  integers. 

B5.  Trqncation/Rounding 

Satisfied 

B6.  Boolean  Operations 

Partially  Satisfied 

Provides  a,  v,  >,  no  nor ; does  not  short  circuit. 

B7.  Scalar  Operations 

Not  Satisfied 

Must  index  elements 

B8.  Type  Conversion 

Partially  Satisfied 

No  fixed  point 

B9.  Range  Exceptions 

Not  Satisfied 

No  exception  handling  for  run-time  truncation;  however, 
run-time  truncation  should  not  occur.  No  numeric  ranges. 

BIO.  I/O  Operations 

Not  Satisfied 

No  I/O  facilities  in  ALGOL  60  - I/O  defined  in  New 
ALGOL  60  Report . 

Bll.  Power  Set  Operations 

Not  Satisfied 

No  power  sets  of  enumeration  provided. 
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C.  EXPRESSIONS  AND  PARAMETERS 

Cl.  Side  Effects 

Satisfied 

C2.  Operand  Hierarchy 

Partially  Satisfied 

Nine  levels  of  operator  hierarchy 

C3.  Expressions  Permitted 

Satisfied 

C4.  Constant  Expressions 

Not  Satisfied 

No  specification  for  constants 

C5.  Parameter  Rules 

Partially  Satisfied 

The  declaration  of  an  array  within  a procedure  need 
not  show  dimensions;  no  exception  handling,  no  type  declarations; 
no  parallel  processing. 

C6.  Type  Agreement 

Satisfied 

C7.  Formal  Parameter  Kinds 

Partially  Satisfied 

Call  be  value  and  call  by  name . Procedures  as  parameters 
are  handled  as  call  by  name . No  class  for  specifying  control 
action  when  exceptions  occur. 

C8 . Formal  Parameter  Specifications  Optional 

Not  Satisfied 

Type  must  be  specified.  Dimension  and  number  of 
dimensions  need  not  appear  in  formal  parameter  list.  However, 
use  of  array  within  procedure  yields  number  of  dimensions. 

C9.  Variable  Number  of  Parameters 

Not  Satisfied 

One  can  pass  arrays  of  variable  size,  but  no  argument 
lists  of  variable  length. 
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D. 

VARIABLES,  LITERALS  AND  CONSTANTS 

Dl. 

Constant  Value  Identifiers 
Not  Satisfied 

D2. 

Numeric  Literals 
Partially  Satisfied 

No  specifications  for  precision  of  real 

literals 

between 

object  machines. 

D3 . 

Initialization 
Not  Satisfied 

D4 . 

Ranges  and  Stepsize 
Not  Satisfied 

D5 . 

Variable  Types 
Partially  Satisfied 

No  records,  but  true  within  data  types 

supported  by 

language. 


D 6.  Pointer  Variables 

Not  Satisfied 

No  pointers 
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E.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 


El.  Type,  Operator  Definitions 

Not  Satisfied 

E2.  Consistent  Use 

Not  Satisfied 

No  defined  types 

E3.  No  Default  Declarations 

Satisfied 

E4.  Extend  Existing  Operators 

Not  Satisfied 

No  new  types 

E5.  Type  Definitions 

Not  Satisfi^. 

E6.  Data  Definitions 

Partially  Satisfied 

Arrays  only;  no  records,  power  sets,  enumeration, 
discriminated  union. 

E7.  No  Free  Union 

Satisfied 

E8.  Type  Initialization  and  Allocation 

Not  Satisfied 

Not  applicable 

I!. 
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F. 


SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 


FI.  Allocation  and  Access 

Satisfied 

F2.  Limit  Access  Scope 

Not  Satisfied 

No  type  definitions 

F3.  Static  Scope  Determination 

Satisfied 

F4.  Libraries  Available 

Undetermined 

F5.  Library  Contents 

Undetermined 

Implementation  dependent — not  prohibited  by  Reference  Language. 

F6.  Libraries  and  Compools 

Undetermined 

F7.  Machine  Dependent  Interface 

Not  Satisfied 

No  I/O 
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G. 

CONTROL 

STRUCTURES 

Gl. 

Control 

Structures 

Partially  Satisfied 

No  parallelism,  asynchronous  interrupts,  or  exception- 
handling. ' 

G2.  GOTO 

Not  Satisfied 

Can  branch  out  of  local  scope. 

G3.  Conditional  Control  Structures 

Partially  Satisfied 

Cannot  branch  on  discriminated  union;  else  not  required 
with  if_.  . ■ then . 

G4.  Iteration  Control 

Partially  Satisfied 

Termination  at  loop  beginning  or  via  branch  out  of 
loop;  control  variable  need  not  be  local. 

G5.  Recursive  Routines 

Partially  Satisfied 

Can  define  procedures  within  recursive  procedure. 

G6.  Parallel  Processing 

Not  Satisfied 

G7.  Exception  Handling 

Not  Satisfied 

No  exception-handling 

G8.  Synchronization  Primitives 

Not  Satisfied 

Not  specif ied  in  language ; OS  dependent 
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H.  SYNTAX  AND  COMMENT  CONVENTIONS 

HI.  Syntax  Characteristics 

Satisfied 

H2.  No  Syntax  Extensions 

Satisfied 

H3.  Source  Character  Set 

Satisfied 

H4 . Literals  and  Identifiers 

Partially  Satisfied 

No  break  character  for  use  internal  to  identifiers 
or  literals. 

H5.  Continued  Lexicals  Units 

Not  Satisfied 

No  End-of-line  in  literal  strings 

H6 . Keywords 

Partially  Satisfied 

Implementation  dependent  - about  22  keywords  + 
those  added  for  I/O  in  some  implementations. 

H7.  Comment  Convention 

Partially  Satisfied 

Requires  explicit  comment  terminator. 

H8.  Unmatched  Parentheses 

Satisfied 

H9.  Uniform  Referent 

Not  Satisfied 

[ ] for  subscripts;  ( ) for  function  calls 

H10.  Consistency  of  Meaning 

Satisfied 
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I.  DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL  COMPILATION  AND 

LANGUAGE  RESTRICTIONS 


11.  Defaults  in  Program  Logic 
Satisfied 

12.  Default  Override 
Partially  Satisfied 

Programmer  cannot  override  defaults. 

13.  Compile-time  Parameters 
Not  Satisfied 

No  compile-time  facilities 

14.  Object  Environment  Compile-time  Parameter 
Not  Satisfied 

15.  Language  Kernel 
Satisfied 

16.  Translator  Restrictions  Defined 
Not  Satisfied 

No  translator  limits  defined 

17.  Object  Environment  Restrictions 
Satisfied 
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J.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESENTATIONS  AND 

MACHINE  DEPENDENCE 


Jl.  Efficient  Code 

Undetermined 

Dynamic  own  arrays  are  treated  differently. 

J2.  Optimization  Invisible 

Satisfied 

J3.  Access  to  Machine  Language 

Not  Satisfied 

✓ ALGOL  60  does  not  permit  machine  code  insertions 

not  a systems  programming  language. 

J4.  Implementation  Representation  Tradeoffs 

Not  Satisfied 

J5.  Open/Closed  Implementations 

Not  Satisfied 
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CHAPTER  5 
ALGOL  68 


The  contents  of  this  chapter  of  the  report  involve 
material  relating  to  ALGOL  68. 

Section  1.  Evaluation  of  ALGOL  68  Against  Language 
Design  Criteria 

Section  2.  Evaluation  of  ALGOL  68  Against  the  TINMAN 
Section  3.  Language  Evaluation  Summary  for  ALGOL  68 
Section  4.  Detailed  Comparison  of  ALGOL  68  to  the 


TINMAN 
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1. 


INTRODUCTION 


This  section  examines  the  extent  to  which  ALGOL  68  satis- 
fies the  criteria  for  a "good"  higher  order  language  as  presented 
in  "Criteria  for  Evaluation  of  High-Order  Languages."  ALGOL  68 
is  seen  to  fulfill  the  requirements  quite  well.  The  primary 
areas  of  weakness  of  ALGOL-68  are  the  absence  of  abstract  data 
types  and  the  size  of  the  language. 

2.  ABSTRACTION 

ALGOL  68  provides  excellent  facilities  for  procedural  ab- 
straction. It  is  possible  to  declare  a proc  which  accepts  two  types 
of  parameter:  those  called  by  value  and  those  called  by  ref . The 

value  returned  by  a proc  may  be  an  object  of  any  mode,  whether 
built-in  or  user-defined. 

The  facilities  for  operator  and  operand  abstraction  are  also 
quite  good,  although  ALGOL  68  does  not  support  the  concept  of  en- 
capsulating the  set  of  operations  on  a data  type  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  type  (abstract  data  type).  First,  it  is  possible 
to  define  new  operators  as  infix  symbols  in  much  the  same  way  as 
one  defines  procedures,  and  to  associate  a priority  with  these 
operators.  Thus,  one  could  extend  ALGOL  68  for  sets,  for  example, 
and  include  a set  of  dyadic  operators  (or  extend  existing  operators) 
to  carry  out  the  basic  set  of  operations  of  union,  intersection, 
complementation,  subset  testing,  etc. 

One  can  define  new  data  types  in  a limited  way.  Record 
classes  are  provided  ( struct ) with  the  generality  that  structures 
may  be  declared  within  structures  may  be  declared  within  structures. 
Existing  operators  are  extended  to  apply  to  substructures  as  ap- 
propriate and  there  are  standard  initialization  facilities  for 
objects  of  mode  struct. 

It  would  be  relatively  straightforward  to  extend  ALGOL  68 
to  provide  an  abstract  data  type  facility  comparable  to  that  of 
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Euclid  (for  example).  What  would  be  required  would  be  an  exports 
clause  to  identify  the  visible  names,  a rep  clause  which  declared 
the  representation  of  the  object,  and  an' ops  clause  to  encapsulate 
the  associated  operators,  thereby  providing  the  extended  mode  in 
an  abstract  format. 

3.  MODULARITY 

ALGOL  68  is  a block  structured  language  in  which  variables 
may  be  passed  as  parameters  (reference  or  value)  or  may  be  shared 
through  global  declarations.  There  is  no  obvious  mechanism  where- 
by items  declared  in  one  block  may  be  kept  private  from  those 
blocks  nested  within  it,  as  with  the  PRIVATE  declaration  of  LIS. 

While  it  is  possible  to  achieve  modularity  in  ALGOL  68  pro- 
grams through  the  use  of  parameter  passing,  there  are  also  a number 
of  mechanisms  for  subverting  modularity,  caused  primarily  by  the 
freedom  to  access  global  variables  and  by  the  capability  to  produce 
side  effects  in  a value-returning  proc . For  example,  the  proc 
call  f(x)  may  return  a value  for  f,  but  could  also  change  the  value 
of  x.  In  general,  though  a proc  may  represent  a procedural  module. 

As  with  other  block  structured  languages  (ALGOL  60,  PL/I) 
and  quasi-block  structured  languages  (PASCAL),  modularity  can  be 
achieved,  but  only  with  some  care  on  the  part  of  the  programmers. 

As  with  the  other  languages,  there  is  no  method  for  establishing 
"data  modules." 

4.  LINEAR  FLOW  OF  CONTROL 

The  control  structures  of  ALGOL  68  include  the  go  to  state- 
ment, with  no  serious  restrictions  on  its  use.  A go  to  can  designate 
any  label  within  the  present  scope  of  a program  or  within  any  en- 
closing scope.  It  is  expected  that  the  need  for  the  goto  will  be 
quite  limited,  however,  since  ALGOL  68  supports  a number  of  other 
control  structures,  including  an  if -then-else , various  forms  of  a 
do  statement,  a case  statement,  and  a while  statement. 

In  general,  the  control  structures  for  ALGOL  68  will  not 
require  the  use  of  the  go  to  with  any  frequency. 
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5. 


CONTROL  OF  SCOPE  AND  BINDING 


Scope  and  binding  of  variables  is  properly  managed  in  ALGOL 
68,  with  variables  declared  upon  entry  to  a block.  Space  is  allo- 
cated upon  block  entry  and  deallocated  upon  exit,  unless  the  ob- 
ject is  declared  with  a heap  generator,  in  which  case  it  remains 
in  existence  until  the  program  is  terminated. 

Variables  are  bound  to  a mode  upon  their  creation  and  can- 
not change  that  mode.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  mode  may  be  a 
union  of  basic  modes  in  the  language,  e.g.,  mode  rent  = union 
(real,  int ) . 

The  scope  of  each  declaration  is  unambiguous  and  visible 
from  the  program's  static  listing. 

6.  READABILITY  AND  COMPREHENSIBILITY 

ALGOL  68  programs  are  generally  comprehensible.  Two  language 
features  which  tend  to  detract  from  this  readability  should  be  cited, 
however.  First,  the  symbols  begin  and  end  may  be  replaced  by 
matched  parentheses,  and  the  construct  _if  A then  B else  C may 
be  replaced  by  (AjB|C).  Second,  some  operations,  such  as 
plusab  (equivalently  :=+),  conceal  the  fact  that  an  assignment 
is  made  to  a variable. 

On  the  other  hand,  ALGOL  68  is  exceptionally  consistent  as 
a language;  an  ALGOL  68  programmer  quickly  becomes  familiar  with 
major  constructs  and  their  use.  Accordingly,  it  becomes  relatively 
easy  to  understand  ALGOL  68  programs.  The  most  significant  diffi- 
culty is  caused  by  the  size  of  the  language  and  by  the  ability  to 
define  new  operators.  If  a programmer  has  made  liberal  use  of  the 
permissible  abbreviations  for  keywords  and  has  defined  a signifi- 
cant number  of  dyadic  operands  and/or  changed  the  priority  of  exist- 
ing operands,  the  structure  of  an  ALGOL  68  program  can  become  rather 
difficult  to  comprehend. 

It  seems  that  ALGOL  68  programs  are  somewhat  less  readable 
than  programs  in  PASCAL,  but  rather  more  comprehensible  than  a 
comparable  program  in  PL/ I or  FORTRAN. 
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7. 


PROCEDURES  AND  DATA 


ALGOL  68  maintains  a distinction  between  procedures  and 
data.  It  is  not  possible  to  modify  ALGOL  68  instructions  or  to 
read  data  and  then  execute  it,  as  is  the  case  in  COBOL,  MUMPS, 
SN0B0L4,  and  several  other  languages.  Since  variables  must  be 
declared,  ALGOL  68  always  makes  it  clear  as  to  what  is  program 
text  and  what  is  data. 

8.  LANGUAGE  SIZE 

ALGOL  68  is  a moderately  large  language  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  syntactic  units  required  to  represent  the  grammar. 
However,  thte  number  of  keywords  in  the  language  is  relatively 
small,  well  under  100.  ALGOL  68  is  defined  with  a W-grammar, 
which  includes  both  syntactic  and  semantic  elements.  The  beginner 
would  have  significantly  more  difficulty  comprehending  the  ALGOL 
68  report  than  other  reports  written  in  BNF  or  a less  formal  nota- 
tion. 

» ' ■ j, 

The  size  of  ALGOL  68  is  somewHat  deceiving,  because  only 
a relatively  small  number  of  individual  concepts  are  included.  An 
excellent  and  largely  complete  tutorial  booklet  on  the  language 
is  shorter  than  200  pages,  even  shorter  than  the  more  formal  ref- 
erence report. 

More  substantial  than  the  language  size  is  ALGOL  68 's  own 
terminology,  which  will  be  particularly  foreboding  to  a person 
accustomed  to  programming  in  other  languages.  After  one  gets  past 
the  initial  barriers  to  comprehension  of  the  language,  the  language 
is  surprisingly  manageable  intellectually.  The  language  is  excep- 
tionally smooth,  with  only  a few  inconsistencies  or  special  re- 
quirements, e.g.,  casting.  However,  ALGOL  68's  size  presents  sub- 
stantial problems  for  the  implementor,  who  cannot  easily  use  the 
syntactic  processing  techniques  that  have  been  used  for  languages 
defined  in  BNF. 
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9. 


ANALYZABILITY 


1 

ALGOL  68  programs  can  rate  fairly  high  on  analyzability 
if  they  are  written  using  the  powerful  control  constructs  above. 

The  language  contains  the  concept  of  "pragmats,"  denoted  by  pr , 
which  are  treated  as  comments.  However,  pragmats  may  contain  as- 
sertions and  could  be  used  to  generate  verification  conditions 
for  program  provers. 

Similarly,  test  data  can  be  generated  and  execution  can  be 
monitored  in  a relatively  straightforward  way  in  ALGOL  68.  Thus, 

ALGOL  68  imposes  few  barriers  to  automated  analysis. 

10 . SUMMARY 

Although  ALGOL  68  has  some  shortcomings  when  measured  against 
this  set  of  criteria,  it  also  possesses  the  expressiveness  and  con- 
ceptual integrity  which  are  at  the  heart  of  programming  language 
design.  Because  the  language  features  are  largely  orthogonal , it 
would  be  a straightforward  exercise  to  delete  certain  features 
and  propose  others  without  drastically  altering  other  language 
features.  Thus,  one  immediately  sees  how  to  add  abstract  data  types, 
sets,  fixed  point  numbers,  or  other  data  types,  while  reducing 
the  generality  of  the  go  to  and  eliminating  such  things  a flex 
arrays  and  certain  operators  which  make  the  language  less  satis- 
factory. As  a result,  it  is  extremely  tempting  to  begin  with 
the  notions  of  ALGOL  68  as  the  basis  for  meeting  the  criteria  of 
TINMAN,  rather  than  making  minor  changes  in  a language  which  was 
constructed  in  an  ad  hoc  manner  to  conform  to  TINMAN. 
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SECTION  2.  EVALUATION  OF  ALGOL  68  AGAINST  THE  TINMAN 
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1. 


OVERVIEW 


ALGOL  68  provides  a number  of  the  facilities  which  are 
important  in  the  creation  of  a programming  language  support- 
ing a systematic  approach  to  software  development.  With 
respect  to  the  criteria  of  the  TINMAN,  ALGOL  68 's  greatest 
strengths  lie  in  full  declarations  of  data  objects,  the  block 
structure  of  the  language,  the  ability  to  extend  binary  oper- 
ators to  newly  defined  data  types,  support  for  virtually  all 
of  the  basic  data  types,  and  a sharply  defined  concept  of 
data  type  (termed  mode) . Its  major  weaknesses  are  the  lack 
of  abstract  data  types,  the  failure  to  support  the  uniform  refer- 
ent concept,  and  the  nondeterministic  evaluation  order  of 
expressions  in  ALGOL  68  collateral  clauses.  Going  beyond 
the  criteria  of  TINMAN,  one  can  also  criticize  ALGOL  68  for 
some  of  the  features  which  present  implementation  difficul- 
ties and  conceptual  difficulties  for  someone  learning  the 
language.  In  particular,  the  ALGOL  68  terminology  and  the 
presentation  of  the  reference  document  are  quite  formidable, 
even  for  those  with  substantial  exposure  to  programming 
languages . 

Notwithstanding  these  points,  ALGOL  68  must  be  consi- 
dered a strong  candidate  (as  the  basis)  for  a DoD  standard, 
with  appropriate  extensions  for  abstract  data  types  and 
restriction  on  the  use  of  collateral  clauses.  This  acceptance 
would  clearly  have  to  be  supported  by  extensive  tutorial 
documentation  and  training.  The  following  sections  give  an 
overview  of  the  compatibility  between  ALGOL  68  and  TINMAN, 
followed  by  a detailed  comparison  between  the  two.  Emphasis 
is  given  to  those  aspects  of  the  language  which  are  parti- 
cularly well  handled  by  ALGOL  68  and  to  those  which  are 
serious  detriments  to  the  language  with  respect  to  TINMAN. 
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DATA  AND  TYPES 


ALGOL  68  is  a strongly  typed  language  in  which  there 
are  few  unexpected  conversions  from  one  type  to  another.  The 
six  types  of  conversions  are  termed  dereferencing,  widening, 
rowing,  deproceduring,  voiding,  and  uniting.  Dereferencing 
is  done  when  an  assignment  statement  of  the  form: 

a : = b 

is  performed,  where  a and  b are  declared  to  be  of  the  same 
mode,  real  for  example,  b has  mode  ref  real , as  does  a.  In 
order  to  assign  the  value  of  b to  a,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
the  value  of  b,  thereby  dereferencing  b and  producing  a value 
of  mode  real. 

Widening  would  occur  if  we  had  declared 
real  a,  int  b 

with  a b,  b would  be  of  mode  ref  int . The  integer  value 
would  have  to  be  coerced  to  a real  value  to  complete  the 
assignment;  this  is  termed  widening.  The  reverse  operation, 
had  we  declared 

int  a,  real  b 

and  written  a :=  b,  would  be  illegal , since  dereferencing 
and  widening  would  not  apply.  It  would  be  necessary  to  use 
a monadic  operator  such  as  round  or  entier  to  make  a proper 
assignment,  e.g. 

a :«  round  b 

Uniting  permits  an  object  to  belong  to  a type  union,  e.g. 
mode  m = union  ( int , real ) 

Had  we  declared 
m a,b 

using  this  new  mode,  then  the  assignment  a :=  b would  work 
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if  b were  either  int  or  real;  a would  then  assume  the  corres- 
ponding mode. 

All  of  these  coercions  among  types  are  compatible 
with  Tinman  requirement  Al,  and  also  with  B8  (except  for  the 
nonexistent  fixed  point  types). 

ALGOL  68  supports  built-in  modes  of  int , real , char, 
string,  Boolean , bits , and  bytes  along  with  arrays  of  these 
modes  and  structs  which  provide  a record-handling  facility. 

The  int  and  real  specification  may  be  preceded  by  one  or  more 
instances  of  the  words  short  or  long  to  impart  information 
about  the  size  of  the  object  or  the  required  precision.  The 
interpretation  of  these  words  is  strictly  up  to  the  implemen- 
tor, though  (and  could  be  ignored).  The  ability  to  specify 
precision  is  not  comparable  to  that  facility  as  it  exists 
in  PL/1.  (Precision  specifications  in  PL/1  are  a frequent 
cause  of  programming  errors  and  unexpected  results  as  a 
result  of  truncations  of  leading  digits  and  roundoff  errors.) 

ALGOL  68  does  not  explicitly  support  fixed  point 
arithmetic  (as  does  COBOL,  for  example).  However,  one  could 
devise  a set  of  procedures  and  extend  the  available  (and 
meaningful)  binary  operators  as  part  of  the  standard  pre- 
lude to  add  this  facility.  (Fixed  point  arithmetic  is  also 
a common  source  of  errors  in  numerical  computation.) 

While  ALGOL  68  requires  declarations  of  arrays,  with 
an  explicit  number  of  dimensions  and  bounds,  it  is  also  possible 
to  declare  arrays  with  the  property  flex  which  permits  the 
bounds  of  those  arrays  to  be  changed  dynamically.  Flex 
arrays  clearly  violate  the  intent  of  TINMAN;  they  could  be 
deleted  from  the  language  without  major  impact  on  other 
language  features. 

3.  OPERATIONS 

The  ALGOL  68  language  compares  quite  favorably  with 
the  TINMAN  specifications  regarding  operations.  Assignment 
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works  in  'the  desired  manner  (Bl),  relational  operators  are 
/ 

proper 3/y  defined  (B3),  the  basic  built-in  arithmetic 

operations  are  present  for  real  and  int  values  (B4),  trunca- 

tion'  and  rounding  will  operate  properly  (although  the  imple- 
* 

mentation  of  the  language  may  cause  roundoff  errors  as  a 
result  of  performing  decimal  arithmetic  with  a binary  float- 
'ing-point  device  (B5)),  and  all  of  the  desired  Boolean  opera- 
tions other  than  "nor"  are  present  (B6).  ALGOL  68,  like 
PL/1,  permits  assignments  of  matching  array  rows  or  records 
without  explicit  indexing.  Thus,  the  declaration 

[-10:10]  int  a,b; 

permits  us  to  write 

a :=  b. 

Short  circuit  mode  is  not  defined  in  the  language, 
although  at  least  one  implementation  of  ALGOL  68  gives  the 
user  the  ability  to  follow  that  alternative.  The  language 
design  decision  was  to  permit  side  effects  associated  with 
the  evaluation  of  a Boolean  expression,  i.e.,  values  changed 
as  the  result  of  assignments,  function  calls,  or  procedures. 

ALGOL  68  has  an  extremely  powerful  facility  for 
defining  new  binary  operators  and  for  extending  binary 
operators  to  new  types.  While  the  concept  of  equality  is 
defined  for  the  built-in  types,  it  is  not  automatically 
defined  for  new  modes.  However,  if  we  introduce  a new  mode 
foo,  we  may  then  write 

op  = = (foo  a , b ) bool ; 

and  proceed  to  define  the  concept  of  equality  for  objects  of 
mode  foo,  thereby  making  it  possible  to  compare  objects  of 
type  foo  for  identity.  This  notion  can  be  extended  to  compare 
any  two  data  objects  regardless  of  type  (B2).  The  number  of 
definitions  that  would  have  to  be  made  can  become  combina- 
torially  large,  since  the  operator  must  be  explicitly  defined 
for  every  conceivable  pair  of  types.  Thus  for  all  practical 
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purposes,  ALGOL  68  does  not  meet  the  Tinman  requirement.  A 
more  realistic  requirement  would  be  that  the  equality  test 
exists  between  any  two  objects  of  the  same  mode;  this  is  in 
conformance  with  the  equality  test  present  in  the  language 
CLU  and  is  quite  workable.  The  intelligent  programmer  should 
not  be  in  the  position  of  wanting  to  compare  objects  of 
different  mode  as  a general  rule:  int/real  and  char/string 
are  typically  the  only  meaningful  mixed  mode  comparisons. 

ALGOL  68  provides  operations  beyond  those  specified 
by  Tinman.  It  is  often  the  case  that  one  will  write 

I : = I + 1 

in  a program,  where  I is  of  mode  int . ALGOL  68  provides  the 
abbreviated  operator  +:=  (or  plusab)  permitting  this  to  be 
written  as  I plusab  1.  Similar  operators  exist  for  all  of 
the  fundamental  arithmetic  operations  so  that  one  could  write 

p times ab  q + 5 
which  means 

p :=  p *(q+5) . 

The  assignment  operation  is  hidden  by  the  operator  so  that 
the  reader  of  the  program  does  not  immediately  observe  the 
assignment.  The  specification  of  these  operators  requires 
that  the  left-hand-operator  be  of  type  ref  int  or  ref  real 
so  that 

5 + q plusab  p 

is  illegal  since  5+q  does  not  coerce  to  mode  ref  real  or 
ref  int . The  operators  plusab , minusab , timesab , divab , 
overab , and  mo dab  should  be  removed  from  the  language  in 
order  to  conform  to  the  specifications  of  Tinman. 

ALGOL  68  frequently  permits  more  than  one  symbol  to 
stand  for  an  operation,  e.g.  +:=  and  plusab  or  (worse) 
mod , +*,  +x,  %*,  and  %x.  While  this  is  sometimes  necessitated 
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by  constraints  on  the  size  of  the  character  set,  a more 
workable  approach  would  define  the  language  in  terms  of  the 
ASCII  character  set  and  provide  a single  symbol  for  each. 

The  interchangeability  of  matched  parentheses  with  begin  and 
end , although  justified  by  the  places  in  which  a closed 
clause  may  appear,  can  be  particularly  annoying.  Programming 
standards  would  have  to  be  established  in  order  to  produce 
readab]e  programs  and  identifiable  blocks  in  ALGOL  68 
programs . 

4.  EXPRESSIONS  AND  PARAMETERS 

ALGOL  68  has  a serious  conflict  with  Tinman  with 
respect  to  Cl.  The  order  of  evaluation  for  arguments  of  an 
expression  is  not  specified  in  the  ALGOL  68  Report.  In 
fact,  it  is  deliberately  left  unspecified,  in  order  to 
give  freedom  to  the  implementor  to  make  certain  optimiza- 
tions. If  one  wrote 

S :=  F(X)  + G(X) 

there  would  be  no  guarantee  of  the  order  of  evaluation  of 
F and  G.  Should  either  of  the  functions  change  the  value  of 
X (a  side  effect),  the  value  of  the  function  would  be  differ- 
ent (potentially)  for  the  two  orderings  of  evaluation.  Col- 
lateral elaboration  is  a fundamental  concept  in  ALGOL  68,  and 
one  must  go  to  considerable  care  in  programming  to  avoid  the 
effects  of  collateral  elaboration  rather  than  serial  elabor- 
ation. A fairly  strict  programming  discipline  regarding 
function  calls  and  the  implications  of  side  effects  would 
be  required,  since  imposition  of  a lef t-to-right  ordering 
would  fundamentally  change  the  language,  necessitating 
significant  changes  in  the  language  definition. 

ALGOL  68  has  more  levels  of  operator  hierarchy  than 
are  generally  considered  to  be  desirable.  (In  contrast  with 
LIS,  which  has  4,  ALGOL  68  has' 10  levels,  with  the  plusab 
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(etc.)  operators  at  level  1 and  some  of  the  monadic  operators 
like  upb  and  lwb  at  level  10.)  Significant  also  is  the  fact 
that  the  ALGOL  68  programmer  can  change  the  priority  of  any 
operator  through  the  prio  declaration,  in  addition  to  speci- 
fying the  priority  of  newly  defined  binary  operators.  Thus, 
the  standard  prelude  of  the  language  could  be  modified  to 
define  a smaller  number  of  levels  of  operator  hierarchy. 
However,  the  large  number  of  levels  of  hierarchy  are  a result 
of  the  concept  of  collateral  elaboration.  If  all  operators 
were  at  the  same  level  of  hierarchy,  the  expression 

a + b x c **  d 

could  very  well  evaluate  differently  under  different  imple- 
mentations of  the  language.  (This  is  a tradeoff  factor  in 
language  design.) 

ALGOL  68  meets  the  other  requirements  with  respect 
to  expressions  and  parameters  quite  well.  Expressions  are 
permitted  wherever  both  constants  and  references  to  variables 
of  that  type  are  allowed  (C3),  although  there  are  instances 
of  potential  ambiguity  which  must  be  resolved  by  casting . 
Consider 

begin  int  i :=  0,  k :=  1; 

ref  int  ptr  : = i ; 
ptr:=  k; 
print  (i); 

end; 

The  assignment  ptr  :=  k can  cause  trouble,  since  ptr  is  of 
mode  ref  ref  int  and  k is  of  mode  ref  int . The  standard 
dereferencing  must  not  occur  here,  since  ptr  points  to  i,  and 
the  assignment  would  cause  i to  be  assigned  the  value  1, 
which  is  quite  different  from  the  evident  intent.  Thus,  the 
assignment  statement  must  be  replaced  by 

ref  int  (ptr)  :=  k; 
casting  the  type  of  the  result. 
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Rules  for  parameters  are  uniform:  ALGOL  68  supports 

calls  by  reference  and  by  value  in  a manner  corresponding 
closely  to  PASCAL.  (ALGOL  68 's  call  by  reference  is  different 
from  the  ALGOL  60  call-by-name  concept)  Operands  to  which 
assignments  can  be  made  carry  with  them  the  symbol  ref  to 
designate  call-by-reference.  Hence 

proc  add  = ( int  a,  int  b,  ref  int  c)  void; 
begin  c :=  a + b end 

is  legal.  Note  that  if  c was  of  mode  int  rather  than  mode 
ref  int , the  assignment  statement  would  not  be  permitted. 

This  is  a problem  in  FORTRAN  which  does  not  make  the  proper 
differentiation;  one  could  write 

SUBROUTINE  ADD  (A,B,C) 

C = A+B 

RETURN 

END 

and  legally  write  CALL  ADD  (2,3,4),  which  is  not  permitted 
in  ALGOL  68,  in  which  the  type  of  the  actual  parameter  is 
compared  with  that  of  the  formal  parameter.  In  this  instance, 

4 would  not  be  coerceable  to  mode  ref  int  and  an  error  would 
be  signalled. 

ALGOL  68  permits  procedure  names  to  be  passed  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  parameters  and  even  returned  as 
results.  They  do  not  constitute  a separate  class  of  para- 
meters in  the  sense  of  TINMAN'S  C7.  Also,  ALGOL  68  has  no 
provision  for  exception-handling  or  for  passing  exception 
conditions  as  parameters.  Extension  of  the  language  for 
exception-handling  is  quite  complicated  in  order  to  control 
variables  and  their  scoping  properly. 

Variable  length  parameter  lists  cannot  be  passed  in 
ALGOL  68.  However  a pointer  can  point  to  a linked  list  of 
objects  so  that  one  can  pass  the  pointer  as  a parameter,  giving 
the  effect  of  passing  a variable  number  of  items  when  only 
passing  one. 
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Types  of  formal  parameters  must  also  be  specified 
(in  conflict  with  C8),  as  must  the  number  of  dimensions  for 
arrays.  The  concept  of  generic  procedures  may  be  achieved 
by  making  use  of  type  unions.  A procedure  designed  to  handle 
objects  of  mode  int , real , or  bool  can  have 

mode  mess  = union  ( int , real , bool ) 
and  also  the  declaration 

proc  p = ( ...  mess  m,  ref  mess  q , ...  ) ... 

in  a parameter  list  to  permit  treating  parameters  of  differing 
type.  If  a new  mode  is  added,  it  is  only  necessary  to  alter 
the  mode  declaration,  and  make  any  necessary  discrimination 
based  on  the  mode  within  the  procedure  p.  The  ALGOL  68 
solution  appears  somewhat  more  elegant  than  the  TINMAN  require- 
ment C8  will  permit. 

5.  VARIABLES,  LITERALS,  AND  CONSTANTS 

ALGOL  68  provides  for  the  definition  of  constants  and 
the  initialization  of  variables.  There  is  only  a slight 
difference  in  syntax,  which  could  be  the  cause  of  some  program- 
ming errors.  For  example,  we  can  write 

int  i = 2,  j :=  3; 

which  declares  i to  be  a constant  of  value  2 and  j to  be  an 
int  variable  with  initial  value  3. 

ALGOL  68  does  not  provide  a facility  to  limit  the 
range  of  numeric  variables  along  the  lines  of  the  PASCAL 
subrange  mechanism.  Such  a facility  would  lead  to  some 
confusion  about  the  concept  of  a mode . It  is  clear  the 
TINMAN'S  specification  E7  does  not  require  a subrange  to  be 
treated  as  a new  mode  (as  is  done  in  CS-4). 

ALGOL  68  provides  a pointer  mechanism  which  is  safe 
in  its  use.  One  does  not  declare  an  object  to  be  of  mode  ref , 
but  rather  of  mode  ref  mode , where  mode  is  the  mode  of 
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object  to  which  the  variable  can  point.  This  cannot  be 
changed  within  the  program.  ALGOL  68  permits  multiple 
level  pointers  as  does  PASCAL.  A variable  may  be  declared 
to  be  of  mode  ref  ref  ref  ref  int , for  example. 

6.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 

The  user  of  ALGOL  68  has  a limited  facility  for  the 
definition  of  new  modes.  One  may  introduce  modes  which  include 
structures,  unions  of  types,  structures  dependent  upon  other 
variables  (corresponding  to  the  variant  case  RECORD  struc- 
ture of  PASCAL  but  not  as  general  as  plexes  in  LIS).  One 
may  also  define  operations  on  those  new  modes,  either  by 
defining  procedures  or  functions  which  accept  objects  of 
those  modes  as  parameters,  by  defining  new  dyadic  (binary) 
or  monadic  (unary)  operators,  or  by  extending  existing  opera- 
tors to  apply  to  the  new  modes.  The  set  of  built-in  modes 
is  sufficiently  extensive  to  provide  a good  facility  for 
introducing  new  modes.  The  only  mode  which  is  absent  is 
that  of  sets  with  the  associated  powerset  mechanism.  If  a 
set  mechanism  was  present  in  the  language,  there  is  some 

chance  that  the  designers  would  have  eliminated  pointers 
from  the  language,  since  it  would  then  be  possible  to  define 
recursive  data  structures  without  pointers  (as  described  by 
Hoare) . 

ALGOL  68  is  particularly  attractive  in  the  manner  in 
which  existing  operations  in  the  language  may  be  used  to  make 
defined  modes  indistinguishable  from  built-in  modes.  The 
concept  of  operator  extension  to  new  modes  is  not  present  in 
many  languages.  New  modes  may  be  initialized  (E8),  but  can- 
not be  automatically  finalized. 

ALGOL  68  supports  the  notion  of  abstract  data  types 
as  specified  by  E5.  There  is  no  encapsulation  of  the  opera- 
tors on  a given  mode  with  the  definition  of  the  representation 
of  the  mode.  Hence,  the  representation  of  the  mode  remains 
visible.  The  necessary  facilities  for  mode  definition  and 
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operator  extension  are  present,  and  it  would  be  feasible  to 
extend  the  language  to  support  such  a capability.  A careful 
programmer  could  achieve  much  of  the  same  effect  as  with 
abstract  data  types  even  in  their  absence;  one  does  not  have 
the  option,  however,  of  incorporating  an  abstract  type  (such 
as  a stack)  in  hardware  or  as  a separately  compiled  module. 

Type  union  capabilities  are  present  with  the  ability 
to  declare  that  an  object  may  be  one  of  a number  of  modes. 

Mode  definition  is  by  discriminated  union  rather  than  by 
free  union;  i.e.,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  mode  of 
the  object  through  a case  statement  at  any  point. 

The  definition  facilities  of  ALGOL  68  are  quite 
powerful,  but  fail  to  provide  for  power  sets  of  enumeration 
modes  or  for  abstract  types. 

7.  SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES  ' 

ALGOL  68  has  mechanisms  for  distinguishing  between 
the  scope  of  allocation  and  the  scope  of  access.  Scope  of 
access  rules  are  similar  to.  ALGOL  60,  with  a block  structure 
in  which  names  may  be  redefined  within  inner  blocks.  Control 
over  allocation  differs  from  that  of  ALGOL  60.  A trouble 
spot  in  ALGOL  60  was  own  variables:  their  initialization 

versus  dynamic  allocation.  These  concepts  have  been  replaced 
by  loc  and  heap  allocation  in  ALGOL  68.  Heap  encompasses 
the  concept  of  own  by  providing  for  continuing  existence  of 
an  object  with  its  value,  but  preserving  limited  access  to 
the  object.  It  is  not  possible  to  limit  the  access  to  separ- 
ately defined  structures  other  than  through  this  mechanism; 
i.e.,  no  abstract  types  limit  access  to  a fixed  set  of 
operators . 

ALGOL  68  does  not  make  lengthy  statements  about  the 
run-time  environment  for  a program.  There  are  a number  of 
built-in  functions  and  procedures,  and  it  should  be  a straight- 
forward task  to  provide  libraries  of  other  useful  functions 
and  procedures.  As  with  most  high  level  programming  langauges, 
the  translator  would  exist  on  a computer  system  which  supports 
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a library  of  programs  on  secondary  storage  which  can  be 
directly  executed.  The  base  language  does  not  provide 
straight  text  insertion  (F5)  as  does  RATFOR,  for  example. 

Many  of  the  issues  implicit  in  F5  and  F6  are  dependent  upon 
the  implementation  of  the  language  rather  than  upon  its 
definition . 

ALGOL  68  has  machine-independent  procedures  for 
input/output.  However,  there  is  no  built-in  mechanism  for 
associating  a logical  file  with  a physical  file,  which  must 
be  done  through  a job  control  mechanism.  There  is  no  inherent 
language  feature  to  prevent  interface  to  machine  dependent 
hardware  capabilities. 

8 . CONTROL  STRUCTURES 

ALGOL  68  supports  a variety  of  control  structures, 
including  the  go  to,  bracketed  if-then-else  and  case  state- 
ments, a while  statement  and  a general  looping  capability 
which  incorporates  controlled  iteration  (the  for  statement). 
When  a for  is  used,  the  control  variable  is  not  accessible 
outside  the  loop  it  controls;  the  control  variable  is  treated 
as  a strictly  local  declaration  within  the  loop,  and  is  given 
a constant  value  on  each  iteration  of  the  loop. 

ALGOL  68  also  supports  concurrency  (pseudo-parallel- 
ism)  through  the  down  and  u£  facilities,  which  provide  the 
concept  of  semaphores,  called  sema  mode  in  ALGOL  68.  The 
par  declaration  prior  to  a set  of  closed  clauses  specifies 
they  are  to  be  treated  as  parallel  in  their  execution. 

The  facilities  of  ALGOL  68  are  very  primitive  with 
respect  to  asynchronous  interrupt  handling  and  exception 
handling.  Except  for  input/output  conditions,  there  is  no 
exception  handling  for  faults  such  as  division  by  zero, 
overflow,  etc.  There  is  no  way  for  users  to  easily  define 
or  signal  exceptions. 
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The  bracketed  if-then-else  and  case  statements 
provide  full  partitioning  for  choices  and  avoid  the  ambiguity 
of  the  dangling  else  (if  A then  if  B then  C else  D).  They 
may  also  be  used  to  discriminate  the  type  of  an  object 
defined  as  having  a united  mode. 

The  conditions  of  G4  are  met  except  for  loop  termina- 
tion, which  must  occur  either  at  the  end  of  the  loop  or  via 
an  unconditional  branch  out  of  the  loop.  There  is  no  corres- 
pondence to  the  leave  feature  of  BLISS. 

Recursion  is  provided  in  its  full  generality. 

In  summary,  the  control  structures  of  ALGOL  68  are 
among  the  most  powerful  available  in  any  programming  lan- 
guage, possibly  excepting  PL/I.  The  flaws  in  PL/I  control 
structures  lie  in  the  looping  (which  ALGOL  68  treats  more 
effectively)  and  in  the  unconditional  branching  permitted 
with  ON-conditions . 

9.  SYNTAX  AND  COMMENT  CONVENTIONS 

ALGOL  68  permits  a well  structured  and  highly 
readable  program  to  be  created  with  appropriate  indentation 
of  lines  (though  not  done  automatically  as  in  LIS),  mnemonic 
variable  names,  and  ample  comments.  It  is  also  possible  to 
write  less  readable  ALGOL  68  programs  by  ignoring  indentation, 
by  choosing  meaningless  variable  names,  etc. 

ALGOL  68  has  a well-defined  formal  grammar,  called 
a W-grammar  or  two-level  grammar.  Such  a grammar  is  not 
parsed  as  easily  as  BNF,  and  presents  some  minor  implemen- 
tation problems;  the  W-grammar  does  provide  additional' 
language  power.  Early  versions  of  ALGOL  68  were  context- 
sensitive,  but  the  Revised  ALGOL  68  Report  is  syntactically 
context  free. 

Some  of  the  keywords  in  ALGOL  68  are  themselves  ab- 
breviations (e.g.,  int , bool , and  sema) , but  abbreviations 
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of  keywords  are  not  possible  in  the  PL/I  sense  of  DCL  and 
DECLARE . 


An  ALGOL  68  programmer  has  the  power  to  modify  the 
source  language  syntax  by  changing  the  priority  of  operators. 
The  ability  to  define  priorities  is  essential  for  creating 
new  dyadic  operators  for  defined  modes.  There  is  no  easy 
way  to  prevent  this  operation  from  being  applied  to  existing 
built-in  modes.  Limiting  this  capability  thus  detracts  from 
the  usability  of  ALGOL  68 's  language  extension  facilities. 

The  language  defines  formation  rules  for  identifiers 
and  literals.  The  blank  character  ” " may  be  used  as  a 
break  character  internal  to  identifiers.  Character  literal 
strings  may  be  separated  by  quote  marks  ",  so  that  "abc""def" 
is  equivalent  to  "abcdef".  Spacing  may  be  used  freely  to 
improve  readability;  only  basic  symbols  cannot  have  internal 
spaces . 

ALGOL  68  is  a fairly  large  language  in  terms  of  the 
complete  number  of  constructs  which  are  permitted,  and  the 
different  modes  which  are  supported.  This  fact  is  reflected 
in  the  number  of  keywords  in  the  language  (approximately  50 
in  contrast  to  only  22  in  ALGOL  60).  This  number  is  quite 
small  when  compared  with  COBOL,  which  has  more  than  300 
reserved  words.  Keywords  are  generally  meaningful,  although 
many  objections  have  been  raised  to  use  f_i,  od,  and  esac  as 
terminators  of  , do,  and  case. 

ALGOL  68  has  four  commenting  conventions,  permitting 
use  of  the  word  comment , co , #,  and  £,  in  matched  pairs  to 
begin  and  terminate  comments.  The  availability  of  multiple 
terminators  makes  use  of  specific  characters  within  the 
comment  easier.  There  is  no  automatic  end-of-line  terminator 
for  comments,  however,  since  ALGOL  68  is  a free-format  lan- 
guage. Input  is  treated  as  a continuous  stream;  the  end-of- 
line  requirement  seems  to  contradict  TINMAN  requirement  HI. 
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While  ALGOL  68  has  uniformity  with  respect  to  match- 
ing of  parentheses  and  well-defined  meanings  of  language 
symbols,  it  does  not  support  the  uniform  referent  concept. 

For  example,  arrays  are  designated  with  brackets  [],  while 
function  calls  use  parentheses  (). 

10.  DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL  COMPILATION,  AND  LANGUAGE 

RESTRICTIONS 

ALGOL  68  has  no  defaults  in  programs,  unlike  the 
situation  with  PL/I  for  example.  Objects  must  be  declared 
to  have  a mode  and  the  language  processor  assigns  storage  on 
the  basis  of  that  mode  declaration.  The  only  way  in  which 
these  defaults  can  be  overridden  is  to  declare  new  modes 
through  the  struct  capability  using  the  built-in  modes  bytes 
and  bits  to  define  the  structure.  It  is  generally  not  prac- 
tical to  override  these  defaults.  In  fact,  to  support  the 
notion  of  abstraction  properly  the  programmer  should  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  override  the  default  object  representation. 

ALGOL  68  has  no  facilities  for  conditional  compilation. 
The  macro  facility  in  ALGOL  68  is  non-existent,  as  one  cannot 
even  declare  a subroutine  to  be  inserted  as  an  open  sub- 
routine rather  than  as  a closed  subroutine. 

ALGOL  68  also  fails  to  set  explicit  limits  on  such 
items  as  the  number  of  array  dimensions,  the  length  of  identi- 
fiers, or  other  implementation  issues,  leaving  each  imple- 
mentor free  to  make  those  decisions,  possibly  at  the  loss  of 
portability  between  programs.  MUMPS,  for  example,  has  a set 
of  limits  (termed  a Level  One  Standard)  that  establishes 
portability  conventions. 

It  is  arguable  whether  ALGOL  68  contains  a "simple 
clearly  identifiable  base  or  kernel  which  houses  all  the 
power  of  the  language."  ALGOL  68  is  an  extremely  powerful 
language,  but  there  is  considerable  disagreement  as  to  its 
simplicity.  ALGOL  68  features  are  largely  orthogonal,  i.e. 
each  language  feature  contributes  a single  unique  capability. 
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11.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESENTATION  AND  MACHINE 

DEPENDENCIES 

The  ALGOL  68  language  report  makes  no  comments  with 
respect  to  the  issues  raised  in  this  section  of  the  TINMAN. 

The  source  language  requirements. indicated  by  J3,  J 4,  and 
J5  are  not  present.  The  TINMAN  requirement  about  optimi- 
zations and  the  effect  of  the  program  is  handled  by  the  notion 
of  collateral  elaboration.  The  language  makes  no  statement 
regarding  the  order  of  expression  evaluation  to  assure  a 
program  remains  "correct"  regardless  of  any  optimizations 
made.  An  ALGOL  68  programmer  must  be  aware  of  this  fact  and 
not  write  code  which  depends  upon  a particular  order  of 
expression  evaluations. 

12.  PROGRAM  ENVIRONMENT 

ALGOL  68  makes  few  assumptions  about  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  language.  While  it  is  certainly  desirable 
to  incorporate  ALGOL  68  into  a programming  environment  with 
a powerful  complement  of  tools,  this  issue  is  separate 
from  the  language  definition  issues.  Furthermore,  the  availa- 
bility of  subroutine  libraries,  programming  tools,  etc., 
imply  the  existence  of  sophisticated  operating  system  faci- 
lities, in  contradiction  to  the  assumption  of  Kl. 

ALGOL  68  permits  the  inclusion  of  assertions,  compiler 
directives,  etc.  as  comments.  Rather  than  treating  them  as 
comments,  ALGOL  68  introduces  the  concept  of  a pragmat , 
which  is  treated  as  a comment  by  the  compiler  but  which  might 
provide  information  for  verification  programs,  etc. 

13 . TRANSLATORS 

TINMAN  states  that  all  translators  for  the  language 
must  implement  the  complete  language,  with  no  subsets  or 
supersets.  ALGOL  68  makes  provision  for  these  cases.  Further- 
more, many  of  the  existing  implementations  of  ALGOL  68  are 
subset  implementations,  a fact  resulting  primarily  from  the 
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complexity  of. the  language. 

The  TINMAN  requirement  that  the  translator  minimize 
compiler  costs  appears  to  contradict  the  original  language 
goal  of  eificiency.  If  most  of  the  computing  effort  is  to 
be  in  program  execution  (possibly  in  a production  setting), 
then  the  critical  factor  is  program  execution  time  rather 
than  program  compilation  time.  The  efficiency  criterion 
established  appears  to  indicate  that  such  was  the  case.  In 
that  setting,  then,  extra  compilation  time  could  be  used  to 
optimize  the  object  code  produced,  hence  leading  to  more 
efficient  programs. 

The  ALGOL  68  language  provides  adequate  facilities 
for  writing  the  compiler  in  ALGOL  68.  The  structure  of 
translators  and  the  certification  of  those  translators  with 
respect  to  diagnostic  messages  and  compile-time  checking  is 
more  of  an  implementation  issue  and  an  enforcement  issue  than 
a language  design  issue.  These  requirements  should'  be  imposed 
once  a language  has  been  selected  to  make  sure  that  the  trans- 
lators behave  similarly  and  that  programs  written  for  one 
environment  will  run  in  another.  No  such  issues  are  expli- 
citly treated  in  the  ALGOL  68  report. 

14.  LANGUAGE  STANDARDS,  DEFINITION,  AND  CONTROL 

This  TINMAN  section  addresses  itself  primarily  to 
the  construction  of  a new  language  rather  than  to  the  evalu- 
ation of  existing  languages.  It  is  thus  hard  to  compare 
ALGOL  68  against  these  requirements. 

ALGOL  68  must  be  viewed  as  being  highly  innovative  in 
its  use  of  language  features,  terminology,  and  related  topics. 
It  was  designed  with  great  care  and  the  language  is  quite 
smooth  considering  the  extent  of  the  features. 

The  syntax  and  semantics  of  ALGOL  68  are  defined  un- 
ambiguously in  the  Revised  Report  on  ALGOL  68.  In  fact,  the 
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definition  is  such  that  many  of  the  semantic  notions  are 
incorporated  into  the  grammar.  The  grammar  was  developed 
by  van  Wijngaarden  specifically  for  this  language.  Grammars 
of  this  two-level  type  are  now  called  W-grammars. 

User  documentation  has  recently  become  available. 
Pagan's  A Practical  Guide  to  ALGOL  68  is  keyed  to  the  revised 
report  and  is  extremely  readable.  A new  edition  of  Lindsey 
and  van  der  Meulen's  Informal  Introduction  to  ALGOL  68, 
which  is  somewhat  more  formal,  is  in  press.  An  excellent 
ALGOL  68  tutorial  by  Tanenbaum  appears  in  the  June,  1976 
issue  of  Computing  Surveys. 
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HOL  EVALUATION  PROJECT: 

LANGUAGE  EVALUATION  SUMMARY  FOR  ALGOL  68 


A.  DATA  AND  TYPES 

AOl  S 
AO  2 P 

AO  3 P 

AO  4 FI 

AO  5 P 

AO  6 P 

AO  7 P 

B.  OPERATIONS 

BOI  S 
B02  _ P 
BQ3  S 
804  P 
BO  5 S 

BO  6 P 

BQ7  S 
B08  * 

B09  N 
BIO  S 
Ell  N 

C.  EXPRESSIONS  AND 
PARAMETERS 

CO  1 N 

CO  2 _JL__ 

C03  — S 

C04  . N. 

C05  P 
CO  6 P 

C07  P 
C08  N 
C09  P 

D.  VARIABLES,  LITERALS, 
AND  CONSTANTS 

DOT  S 
DO  2 - P 

DO  3 S 

D04  N 
D05  S 
006  S 

E.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 

EOT.  S 
E02  S 

E03 S 

E04 § 

E05  N 

E06 P 

E07  S 
E08  N 


F.  SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 

F01  —S 

F02  — N 

F03  _ S 

F04  _U 

F05  _U 

F06  _u 

F07  _S 

G.  CONTROL  STRUCTURES 

601  P 

GO  2 N 

GO  3 _P 

GO  4 _£ 

GO  5 B 

G06  _S 

G07  _B 

G08  _J| 

H.  SYNTAX  AND  COMMENT 
CONVENTIONS 

HOI  __E 

H02  E 

H03  5 

HO  4 _S 

HO  5 _E 

HO 6 _ E 

H07  __E 

HO 8 _S 

HO 9 _N 

HI  0 _S 

I.  DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL 
COMPILATION  AND  LANG- 
UAGE RESTRICTIONS 

101  a 

102  P 

103  _P 

104  _N 

105  _P 

106  _J| 

107  _i 

J.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REP- 
RESENTATIONS AND  MACHINE 
DEPENDENCE 

J01_U  - 
J02  N 
J03  _ N 
J04  N 
JQ5  N 


K.  PROGRAM  ENVIRON- 
MENT 

KOI  S 
K02  N 

K03 U 

K04 U 

K05 S 

L.  TRANSLATORS 

101-  N 
L02  N 
LQ3  U 

L04__S 

L05 u 

L06  . U 
LQ7 N 
LQ8  S 
L09  . S 

M.  LANGUAGE  DEFI- 
NITION, STANDARDS, 
AND  CONTROL 

M01  S 
MO  2 . S _ _ 

MO  3 S 
M04  N 

MO  5 N 

MO  6 N. 


Key:  S = Satisfied 

P = Partially 
Satisfied 
N = Not  Satis- 
fied 

U = Undetermined 
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SECTION  4.  DETAILED  COMPARISON  OF 
ALGOL  68  TO  THE  TINMAN 
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1. 


INTRODUCTION 


This  section  outlines  specific  evaluations  of  each 
TINMAN  requirement  as  they  are  (or  are  not)  met  by  the 
language  ALGOL  68. 

Page  number  references  when  given  refer  to  the  basic 
reference  document  for  the  language:  A.  Van  Wijngaarden, 

et.al.,  "Revised  Report  on  the  Algorithmic  Language  ALGOL  68," 
Acta  Informatica,  Volume  5,  pages  1-236,  1975. 
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A. 


DATA  AND  TYPES 


Al.  Typed  Language 

Satisfied 

It  is  possible  to  pass  variable  length  arrays  of  a 
declared  mode  as  parameters.  Variables  may  be  specified  to 
be  the  union  of  two  or  more  types:  union  ( int , char)  abc . 

A2.  Built-in  Data  Types 

Partially  Satisfied 

No  fixed  point 

A3.  Precision  Declaration 

Partially  Satisfied 

Variables  can  be  declared  real , long  real , long  long 
real , short  real , etc.  to  provide  varying  precision.  The 
meaning  of  the  modifiers  is  implementation-dependent.  Some 
implementations  of  ALGOL  68  do  not  support  this  feature. 

A4.  Fixed  Point 

Not  Satisfied 

A new  mode  with  operators  can  be  defined  to  accomp- 
lish this. 

A5.  Enumeration  Sense  of  Character  Sets 

Partially  Satisfied 

A mode  can  be  defined  to  have  the  desired  elements 
and  desired  ordering: 

ASCII  = [1:128]  char  = (skip,  skip. . . "A" . "B" ) 

A6.  Arrays 

Partially  Satisfied 

An  array  of  variable  size  may  be  declared  in  a closed 
clause  or  a procedure . One  can  declare: 
flex  [n:n,p:l]  int  aa 
or  flex  [1:0]  real  c 

The  dimensions  of  c become  [1:3]  upon  execution  of: 
c : = (1.5,2. 5,3. 5) 

The  number  of  dimensions  and  the  type  of  values  remains  static. 
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B. 

OPERATIONS 

Bl. 

Assignment 

Satisfied 

B2. 

Equivalence  Operator 

Partially  Satisfied 

Standard  prelude  defines  the  modes  which 

can  be 

compared 

for  equality,  but  the  operator  ■ (or  eq) 

can  be 

extended  to  compare  objects  of  any  mode,  should  new  modes 
be  Introduced . 

B3l'  Relationals  Defined 

Satisfied 

B4.  Arithmetic  Operations 

Partially  Satisfied 

-r  returns  an  integer  value  upon  dividing  two  integers 
/ returns  a real  permitting  division  of  two  reals, 
or  of  an  integer  by  an  integer,  or  of  one  by  the  other. 

(ref.  10.2.3.3b,  10.2.3.4,  10.2.3.5.) 

B5.  Truncation/Rounding 

Satisfied 

This  is  dependent  upon  the  implementation ' s handling 
of  fixed  point  overflow.  The  absence  of  fixed  point  facilities 
helps  in  meeting  this  condition. 

B6.  Boolean  Operations 

Partially  Satisfied 

Nor  = >(a  B)  not  built-in,  but  can  be  easily  defined  as 
op  j nor  } = (bool  a,b)  bool  : (a  b/f alse/true) 

No  short-circuit;  evaluations  carried  out  (IBM  360  ALGOL  68C 
has  ANDF , ORF). 

B7.  Scalar  Operation 

Satisfied 

Also  permits  slicing  of  arrays 

B8.  Type  Conversion 

Partially  Satisfied 

Widening  is  a form  of  coercion  - conversion  from 
int  to  real,  bits  to  bool , and  bytes  to  [ ]char  are  done  * * 

automatically  when  needed.  No  fixed  point. 
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B9.  Range  Exceptions 

Not  Satisfied 

No  exception-handling  for  run-time  truncation; 
however,  run-time  truncation  should  not  occur.  No  range  in  ALGOL-68 

BIO.  I/O  Operations 

Satisfied 

Control  information  - new  page,  new  line,  specific 


EXPRESSIONS  AND  PARAMETERS 

Cl.  Side  Effects 

Not  Satisfied 

ALGOL  68  has  collateral  clauses  in  which  expression 
order  is  expressly  undefined.  (Ref.  2.1.4.2e) 

C2.  Operand  Hierarchy 

Partially  Satisfied 

There  are  10  levels  of  operator  hierarchy,  which  may 
be  changed  by  the  programmer. 

C3.  Expressions  Permitted 

Satisfied 

C4.  Constant  Expressions 

Not  Satisfied 

No  specification  concerning  compile-time  evaluation 
of  constant  expressions.  An  implementation  may  do  this. 

C5.  Parameter  Rules 

Partially  Satisfied  * 

Procedures  may  receive  arrays  where  the  size  is  unknown. 

C6.  ’ Parameter  Agreement 

Partially  Satisfied 

Limited  forms  of  widening,  e.g.  int  to  real  are  permitted. 

C7.  Formal  Parameter  Kinds 

Partially  Satisfied 

No  class  for  specifying  control  action  when  excep-  t 
tions  occur. 

C8.  Formal  Parameter  Specifications  Optional 

Not  Satisfied 

Note  conflict  with  C6 . Dimension  is  variable,  but 
number  of  dimensions  isn't.  However,  by  using  appropriate 
union  definitions,  generic  procedures  can  be  written. 


C9.  Variable  Numbers  of  Parameters 
Partially  Satisfied 

One  can  have  a pointer  to  a linked  list  and  pass  the 
pointer  as  parameter  or  can  have  arrays  of  variable  size,  but, 
in  general,  a fixed  number  of  arguments.  Specific  procedures, 
e.g.  print,  write,  are  present. 
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D. 


VARIABLES,  LITERALS  AND  CONSTANTS 


Dl. 


Constant  Value  Identifiers 
Satisfied 

Use  of  = int  K=15  is  a constant 


D2.  Numeric  Literals 

Partially  Satisfied 

No  specification  for  precision  of  real  literals 
between  object  machines. 

D3.  Initialization 

Satisfied 

D4 . Ranges  and  Stepsize 

Not  Satisfied 

No  subranges  are  built  into  the  language. 

D5.  Variable  Types 

Satisfied 

D6.  Pointer  Variables 

Satisfied 

Called  ref  variables,  refer  to  objects  of  given  type 
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E.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 


El.  Type,  Operator  Definitions 

Satisfied 

New  modes  with  operators;  no  encapsulation  of  modes 
with  operators. 

E2.  Consistent  Use 

Satisfied 

They  may  be  used  everywhere,  but  there  are  no  built- 
in  mechanisms  for  equal,  read,  print,  etc.  Existing  operators 
may  be  extended  for  them. 

E3.  No  Default  Declarations 

Satisfied 

There  is  a standard  prelude  which  explicitly  makes  a 
set  of  declarations  and  environment  inquiries. 

E4.  Extend  Existing  Operators 

Satisfied 

E5.  Type  Definitions 

Not  Satisfied 

No  abstract  types 

E6.  Data  Definitions 

Partially  Satisfied 

No  power  sets 

E7.  No  Free  Union 

Satisfied 

E8.  Type  Initialization  and  Allocation 

Not  Satisfied 
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SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 


Allocation  and  Access 
Satisfied 

Limit  Access  Scope 
Not  Satisfied 

No  access  limitations  on  mode  declarations 

Static  Scope  Determination 
Satisfied 

Libraries  Available 
Undetermined 

Library  Contents 
Undetermined 

Implementation  dependent  - not  ruled  out  by  Reference 

Libraries  and  Compools 
Undetermined 

Machine  Dependent  Interface 
Satisfied 

The  meaning  of  "special  hardware"  is  unclear. 


G.  CONTROL  STRUCTURES 

Gl.  Control  Structures 

Partially  Satisfied 

Limited  exception-handling,  mostly  confined  to  transput; 
no  process  control  asynchronous  interrupts. 

G2 . GOTO 

Not  Satisfied 

Inadequate  restrictions  on  target  of  the  GOTO's. 

G3.  Conditional  Control  Structures 

Partially  Satisfied 

The  else  part  of  an  i_f . . . then  is  optional  since  fi 
brackets  the  ^f  and  eliminates  the  dangling  else  problem. 

G4.  Iteration  Control 

Partially  Satisfied 

Termination  at  loop  beginning  or  via  branch  out  of  loop 

G5.  Recursive  Routines 

Partially  Satisfied 

Can  define  procedures  within  a recursive  procedure 
and  invoke  them. 

G6.  Parallel  Processing 

Satisfied 

Semaphores  have  operators  down  and  U£  to  permit 
mutual  exclusion  and  synchronization. 

G7.  Exception  Handling 

Partially  Satisfied 

Limited  number  of  transput  exceptions 

G8.  Synchronization  Primitives 

Not  Satisfied 

Not  specified  in  language;  OS  dependent 


H. 


SYNTAX  AND  COMMENT  CONVENTIONS 


HI.  Syntax  Characteristics 

Partially  Satisfied 

Keywords  (.Indicants)  can  be  abbreviated  in  some  cases, 
e . g. , 1 for  down . 

H2.  No  Syntax  Extensions 

Partially  Satisfied 

Can  define  new  operator  priorities,  new  operators,  but 
no  new  keywords. 

H3.  Source  Character  Sets 

Satisfied 

H4 . Literals  and  Identifiers 

Satisfied 

H5.  Continued  Lexicals  Units 

Partially  Satisfied 

No  character  for  end-of-line  in  literal  strings 

H6 . Keywords 

Partially  Satisfied 

Implementation  dependent,  requirement  holds  in  refer- 
ence language  - some  implementations  reserve  about  90  words. 

H7.  Comment  Convention 

Partially  Satisfied 

Comments  may  begin  with  comment , co,  #,  or  £ . They 
must  terminate  with  the  same  symbol. 

H8.  Unmatched  Parentheses 

Satisfied 

H9.  Uniform  Referent 

Not  Satisfied 

[ ] for  subscripts;  ( ) for  functions 

H10.  Consistency  of  Meaning 

Satisfied 
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DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL  COMPILATION  AND 
LANGUAGE  RESTRICTIONS 


11.  Defaults  in  Program  Logic 
Satisfied 

12.  Default  Override 
Partially  Satisfied 

No  programmer  default  override 

13.  Compile- time  Parameters 
Partially  Satisfied 

Environment  inquiries  are  part  of  standard  prelude. 

14.  Object  Environment  Compile-time  Parameters 

Not  Satisfied 

No  conditional  compilation  - can  discuss  word  size,  etc. 

15.  Language  Kernel 
Partially  Satisfied 

Not  a particularly  small  base  - TINMAN  requires  a 
relatively  large  base. 

16.  Translator  Restrictions  Defined 
Not  Satisfied 

No  translator  limits  defined 

17.  Object  Environment  Restrictions 
Satisfied 


J.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESENTATIONS  AND 

MACHINE  DEPENDENCE 

Jl.  Efficient  Code 

Undetermined 

Unknown  - heaps , recursion,  other  features  may  be 
inefficient . 

J2.  Optimization  Invisible 

Not  Satisfied 

Evaluation  order  may  change  the  value  of  an  expression. 

J3.  Access  to  Machine  Language 

Not  Satisfied 

No  machine  language  code  insertions  - ALGOL  68  not 
a systems  implementation  language  - effect  can  be  achieved  by 
manipulation  of  bits  and  bytes . Note:  there  are  no  compile 
time  conditionals. 

J4.  Implementation  Representation  Tradeoffs 

Not  Satisfied 

J5.  Open/Closed  Implementations 

Not  Satisfied 

No  macro-definition;  all  closed  routines. 
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CHAPTER  6 
LIS 


The  contents  of  this  chapter  of  the  report  involve 
material  relating  to  LIS. 

Section  1.  Evaluation  of  LIS  Against  Language 
Design  Criteria 

Section  2.  Evaluation  of  LIS  Against  the  TINMAN 
Section  3.  Language  Evaluation  Summary  for  LIS 
Section  4.  Detailed  Comparison  of  LIS  to  the  TINMAN 
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SECTION  1.  EVALUATION  OF  LIS  AGAINST 
LANGUAGE  DESIGN  CRITERIA 
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1 . GENERAL  COMMENTS 

LIS,  or  "Language  for  Implementation  of  Systems"  , 
clearly  is  a language  oriented  to  implementation  of  "systems" 
programs.  It  "...belongs  to  the  same  stream  of  thought  as  the 
languages  PASCAL,  SUE,  and  SIMULA"  (page  1).  If  LIS  can  be 
characterized  at  all,  it  is  by  this  primary  attribute:  its 

intended  use  as  a system  implementation  language. 

There  are  many  clues  in  the  LIS  definition  that  (quite 
naturally,  given  LIS's  direction)  corroborate  this.  A few  of 
them  are  worth  noting: 

• LIS  has  no  built-in  REAL  numbers  or  variables, 
either  floating  point  or  fixed  point.  Thus,  if 
LIS  is  to  be  used  for  "conventional"  programming, 
the  language  would  have  to  have  such  types  added. 

• The  built  in  data  structures  of  LIS  are  oriented 
to  (i)  sets  of  objects,  (ii)  arrays  of  objects 
(i.e.  ordered  sets),  and  (iii)  "plexes"  which  are 
structured  record-type  objects. 

• The  control  structure  in  LIS  is  rich — perhaps 
"richer”  than  would  otherwise  be  appropriate 
to  a language  as  simple  as  LIS.  This,  too,  seems 
to  bias  the  suitability  fo  LIS  towards  complex 
"logical  operations"  as  opposed  to  numeric 
computation. 

• The  inter-program  communication  structures  pro- 
vided by  LIS  are  also  quite  rich.  Besides  the 
conventional  routines  format  there  is  provision 
for  recursion  (in  LIS  PROCEDURES),  and  for 
co-routines.  Surprisingly,  however,  there  are 
no  synchronization  primitives  built-in  for  LIS. 

These  are  easily  handled  with  existing  features, 
though. 

Thus,  LIS  seems  an  able  language  for  handling  a problem  that 
involves  (i)  much  logical  operation,  (ii)  relatively  complex 
data  structures,  and  (iii)  integer/character  oriented  data. 

For  an  operating  system  as  it  conventionally  perceived,  this 
seems  to  be  just  the  right  rnix. 
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LIS  is  regarded  as  a marginally  satisfactory  "base 
language”  which  might  be  amenable  to  extension  to  meet  the  speci- 
fic requirements  of  the  TINMAN. 

2.  ABSTRACTION 

The  degree  to  which  LIS  supports  the  notion  of  abstrac- 
tion can  be  measured  by,  perhaps  equivalently,  investigating 
facilities  within  LIS  that  provide  the  ability  to  "hide"  infor- 
mation. Overall,  LIS  scores  reasonably  well  in  this  area,  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  LIS  requires  a programmer  to  give  complete 
descriptions  of  data  and  symbols  relevant  to 
each  program  unit.  Consequently,  "details" 

that  a programmer  would  like  to  localize  to  one  or 
more  related  program  elements  can.  be  isolated 
there. 

2.  LIS  provides  a relatively  rich  inter-unit  control 
structure,  making  it  possible  to  pass  "contexts" 
to  a serving  sub-program  without  having  to  know 
all  of  the  details  of  what  is  done  to  the  infor- 
mation in  that  sub-program. 

3.  LIS  provides  a limited  capability  for  abstraction 
of  data. 

4.  The  uniform  reference  feature  hides  the  represen- 
tation of  objects  which  may  be  treated  in  different 
ways . 

Thus,  LIS  makes  it  possible  (although,  in  some  cases  only 
with  some  programmer  difficulty)  to  hide  details  from  a program- 
mer at  a higher  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  LIS's  capabilities  do  not  extend 
to  the  definition  of  abstract  objects  (data  structures  and 
operations  between  them)  by  which  it  would  be  possible  to  fully 
encapsulate  a part  of  a program  solution.  Part  of  the  reason 
for  this  is  that  LIS's  facilities  for  extension  do  not  permit 
new  operators  and/or  extension  of  existing  operators  to  newly 
defined  data  abstractions.  Hence,  in  this  situation  a program- 
mer would  have  to  resort  to  the  more  conventional  method  of 
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providing  operators  by  writing  sub-programs  which  support  them 
on  a one-by-one  basis. 

3 . MODULARITY 

LIS  provides  good  support  for  modularity.  This  is 
achieved  through  traditional  scoping  rules  associated  through 
block  structuring  and  by  parameter  passing  rules  which  require 
parameter  specifications  to  include  the  declaration  of  IN,  OUT, 
or  both  to  designate  their  use.  Except  with  the  use  of  direct 
code  insertions,  program  modules  cannot  gain  access  to  the 
body  of  other  modules.  This  concept  extends  to  data  objects 
as  well,  through  the  uniform  reference  facility. 

The  detriments  to  modularity  include  the  ability  to 
insert  machine  code  and  the  ability  to  use  global  variables 
within  inner  blocks,  unless  those  variables  have  been  declared 
PRIVATE. 

In  general,  though,  LIS  includes  the  facilities  needed 
to  decompose  problems  into  modules  and  to  keep  modules  isolated 
throughout  program  construction. 

4.  LINEAR  FLOW  OF  CONTROL 

The  control  structures  of  LIS  are  sufficiently  rich 
that  it  is  easy  to  write  programs  which  exhibit  linear  flow 
of  control  within  a module  and  which  conform  to  the  one-in, 
one-out  rules  of  structured  programming.  Since  LIS  has  no 
GOTO  statement,  the  language  imposes  a discipline  of  linear 
control  flow.  The  programmer  must  be  careful  in  using  the  rich 
control  structures  so  that  no  unnecessary  control  structures 
are  added.  There  is  a definite  possibility  that  extensive 
nesting  of  IF  clauses  could  lead  to  excessive  use  of  the  EXIT 
statement  from  inner  clauses,  thereby  defeating  the  purpose  of 
the  control  struc cures. 
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5. 


CONTROL  OF  SCOPE  AND  BINDING 


LIS  variables  are  bound  to  a type  and  have  a scope  of 
allocation  determined  at  compile  time.  Variables  may  be  declared 
PRIVATE  to  a block  so  that  they  will  not  be  regarded  as  global 
(i.e.,  accessible)  in  contained  blocks.  The  variables  may  be 
further  bound  to  a specific  object  representation  through  the 
USE  facility. 

All  LIS  variables  are  declared  in  this  way,  so  that  LIS 
has  all  of  the  desirable  properties  of  scoping  associated  with 
block-structured  languages.  In  this  way,  the  LIS  scope  rules 
assist  in  supporting  the  language  design  goals  of  abstraction 
and  modularity. 

6.  READABILITY  AND  COMPREHENSIBILITY 

LIS  programs  are  generally  readable  by  the  knowledgeable 
LIS  programmer.  However,  the  cues  to  understanding  are  some- 
what different  from  those  which  one  might  use  to  read  a PASCAL 
program.  With  PASCAL,  for  example,  one  has  the  tendency  to  look 
at  choices  of  data  representation.  Given  the  LIS  approach  to 
data  independence,  one  must  look  at  the  program  logic  first  and 
suppress  knowledge  about  data  representations.  This  process 
initially  goes  against  the  intuition  of  jointly  studying  program 
and  data  structures. 

LIS  provides  good  commenting  facilities  and  ample 
freedom  for  use  of  mnemonic  variable  and  type  names.  The 
keywords  are  relatively  few  and  are  generally  meaningful. 

As  with  other  system  implementation  languages,  though, 
the  programmer  has  the  ability  to  create  highly  convoluted 
programs  by  extensive  use  of  direct  code,  by  use  of  the  SET 
data  type  to  do  bit  manipulation,  and  by  large  amounts  of 
nesting  of  control  structures  and  PLEX  definitions.  Since  it 
is  possible  to  write  an  elegant  program  in  even  the  worst 
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of  languages  and  a poor  program  in  the  "best"  languages,  there 
is  no  way  to  guarantee  readable  programs.  However,  LIS  seems 
to  encourage  good  programming  style  more  than  most  other 
languages. 

7.  PROCEDURES  AND  DATA 

LIS  satisfies  the  requirement  for  a procedure  to  be 
deterministic.  As  LIS  is  defined  there  is  no  way  for  a program 
in  LIS  to  modify  itself,  except  by  machine  language  insertions 
over  which  a language  compiler  has  no  control. 

8-  LANGUAGE  SIZE 

The  LIS  language  is  "small"  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
different  syntactic  constructions  it  provides  (including  built- 
in  data  types  and  operators).  For  instance,  the  "syntax  flow 
diagrams"  for  LIS  number  only  about  30;  each  one,  of  course, 
involves  a number  of  different  syntactic  elements.  There  are 
only  sotne  150  productions  in  the  BNF  definition  of  LIS,  making 
it  comparable  to  PASCAL  in  size. 

9-  ANALYZABILITY 

Given  a syntactically  legal  LIS  program,  how  difficult 
would  it  be  to  analyze  (as  in  an  automated  program  analysis 
tool  other  than  a compiler)?  The  answer  to  this  question  for 
LIS  appears  to  be  "not  difficult  at  all."  Several  features  of 
LIS  support  this: 

1.  The  cleanness  of  the  input  format  (blank  de- 
limited, reserved  words,  clarity  in  lexical  units, 
etc) . 

2.  The  simplicity  of  program  written  in  LIS  (al- 
though not  necessarily  their  length). 

3.  The  limited  range  of  applications  to  which  LIS, 
as  it  presently  is  defined,  seems  appropriate 
(namely,  "systems  programs"). 
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SECTION  2.  EVALUATION  OF  LIS  AGAINST  THE  TINMAN 
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1. 


OVERVIEW 


LIS  supports  a number  of  the  features  which  are  impor- 
tant in  the  creation  of  high  quality  systems  software.  With 
respect  to  the  TINMAN,  its  strengths  lie  in  the  requirement  for 
full  declarations,  the  support  that  it  provides  for  low  level 
representations  of  objects,  the  control  structures  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  ability  to  unite  separately  compiled  program 
units . 

Because  it  was  designed  as  a system  implementation 
language  rather  than  as  a general  purpose  programming  language, 
some  of  the  features  desired  by  TINMAN  are  missing.  In  parti- 
cular, there  is  no  mechanism  for  fixed  or  floating  point  num- 
bers, a weak  mechanism  for  multi-dimensional  arrays,  and  very 
limited  input/output  facilities  (no  input  at  all). 

Thus,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  write,  for  example, 
a matrix  multiplication  routine  in  LIS.  Similarly,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  write  a variety  of  data  processing  applications 
programs  involving  use  of  sequential  or  direct  access  files 
(or  any  form  of  input  at  all).  The  strength  of  LIS  lies  in 
its  utility  for  the  construction  of  compilers  and  operating 
systems  and  for  the  degree  of  discipline  which  is  enforced 
concerning  type  checking,  use  of  parameters,  etc. 

LIS  is  a marginal  candidate  as  a base  language  for 
TINMAN  or  for  a language  design  predicated  upon  the  requirements 
of  the  TINMAN.  Its  shortcomings  are  too  great  and  the  language 
addresses  too  narrow  a range  of  applications.  However,  LIS 
contributes  several  features  to  programming  language  design 
which  it  appears  to  solve  more  effectively  than  any  other  lan- 
guage of  which  the  project  team  is  aware. 

In  particular,  the  PLEX  is  especially  elegant.  This 
feature  alone  provides  a record-handling  mechanism,  permits 
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alternative  structures  to  be  declared  in  the  record  structure, 
and  yields  a uniform  referent  notation,  by  permitting  objects 
within  a record  to  be  static  structures  or  actions , i.e., 
to  have  their  value  computed  by  a function  at  run-time. 

Another  nice  feature  of  LIS  is  the  encapsulation  of 
machine  dependencies.  While  the  inclusion  of  direct  code  runs 
counter  to  most  of  the  other  requirements  of  TINMAN,  LIS 
protects  against  improper  use  of  direct  code  more  effectively 
than  almost  any  other  language,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
revised  (January,  1977)  Euclid.  LIS  provides  two  levels  of 
data  independence  rather  than  the  one  level  which  is  common 
in  other  languages. 

A third  good  quality  in  LIS  is  the  collection  of  con- 
trol structures,  which  includes  spawning  of  independent  pro- 
cesses . 

In  summary,  then,  the  designers  of  a new  programming 
language  which  includes  system  implementation  as  an  application 
should  study  LIS  carefully  and  should  consider  using  the  LIS 
approach  for  record  structures  (PLEXes)  and  for  direct  code 
insertions,  regardless  of  the  base  language  used  for  the  lan- 
guage design. 

2 . DATA  TYPES 

LIS  is  a strongly  typed  language,  requiring  all  procedures 
and  data  objects  to  be  completely  declared  prior  to  compilation, 
and  forbidding  these  types  from  being  altered  at  run  time  (with 
the  exception  of  machine  code  insertions).*  While  LIS  supports 
integers,  arrays,  enumeration  types,  power  sets  of  enumeration 
types,  Booleans,  and  characters,  it  does  not  provide  for 

*There  are  numerous  instances  where  the  intent  of  the  language 
design  can  be  subverted  by  the  insertion  of  direct  code,  e.g., 
to  work  with  data  as  both  integers  and  strings.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  reader  is  aware  of  some  of  the  potential  problems 
posed  by  direct  code.  Hence,  statements  made  about  language 
characteristics  will  hereafter  apply  to  the  high-level  language, 
with  the  understanding  that  any  restrictions  may  be  circumvented 
by  use  of  machine  code. 
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non-integer  arithmetic.  As  noted  above,  LIS  provides  the  concept 
of  a PLEX  to  accomplish  the  requirements  of  a record-handling 
capability.  The  PLEX  must  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  most  innovative 
contributions  made  by  LIS.  CASE  statements  embedded  in  the 
PLEX  declaration  permit  records  to  have  safely  described  alter- 
native structures. 

3.  OPERATIONS 

Assignment  and  reference  operations  are  handled  in  the 
expected  manner,  with  type  checking  in  assignments.  The  rela- 
tional operators  are  defined  between  any  two  simple  expressions, 
where  those  simple  expressions  may  designate,  for  example,  an 
array  or  a single  data  element.  The  desired  logical  operators 
are  present,  except  that  XOR  replaces  nor.  Scalar  operations 
on  arrays  are  nicely  handled  in  LIS. 

LIS  does  not  permit  side  effects  in  functions,  i.e., 
no  parameter  to  a function  may  be  altered,  so  that  an  imple- 
mentor could  implement  short  circuiting  of  logical  operations 
without  affecting  the  correctness  of  programs.  (However,  this 
feature  is  not  specified  in  the  language  definition.)  The 
abolition  of  side  effects  from  functions,  also  followed  in 
Euclid,  GYPSY,  and  PLAIN,  is  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  TINMAN  objectives. 

LIS  fails  to  fulfill  several  of  the  objectives  in  this 
area,  though.  The  absence  of  non-integer  arithmetic  means  that 
several  kinds  of  desirable  operations  are  not  present.  While 
numeric  subranges  are  handled,  they  are  treated  as  separate 
types  in  the  language  declarations;  the  language  reference 
manual  is  not  explicit  about  checking  of  arithmetic  expressions 
and  operations  involving  objects  of  subrange  type.  Since 
subranges  apply  only  to  integer  and  enumeration  types,  the 
subrange  objects  use  the  same  operations  as  those  types. 
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LIS  does  not  support  input/output  very  effectively. 

There  are  no  input  facilities  and  very  limited  output  facilities. 
Finally,  the  built-in  operations  on  power  sets  are  quite  limited, 
although  the  existence  of  SET  as  a basic  types,  combined  with 
function  definition  capability,  makes  it  easy  to  provide 
operations  (buy  not  binary  operators)  for  union,  intersection, 
difference,  and  complement. 

4.  EXPRESSIONS  AND  PARAMETERS 

LIS  is  quite  strong  with  respect  to  this  set  of  TINMAN 
requirements.  The  number  of  levels  of  operator  hierarchy  is 
only  four,  the  language  is  consistent  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  expressions,  and  the  rules  concerning  parameter  passing  to 
functions  eliminate  side  effects,  so  that  the  order  of  expres- 
sion evaluation  is  not  affected  by  optimization.  LIS  contains 
a good  facility  for  the  declaration  and  use  of  constants,  al- 
though some  constants  must  be  evaluated  at  run  time  upon  block 
entry.  Type  checking  is  performed  between  the  formal  and  actual 
parameters  on  procedure  calls. 

LIS  fails  to  meet  some  of  the  TINMAN  requirements 
related  to  parameters,  though.  Parameters  to  subprograms  may 
be  of  type  value,  result , or  value-result . This  technique, 
however,  may  not  be  used  to  pass  the  name  of  a subprogram  as 
a parameter.  LIS,  instead,  has  a connector  type  for  that  pur- 
pose. There  is  no  exception-handling  mechanism  in  LIS  and 
hence  no  parameter  class  for  exceptions.  LIS  does  not  support 
generic  functions  (C8),  nor  are  variable  length  parameter  lists 
permissible. 

5.  VARIABLES,  LITERALS,  AND  CONSTANTS 

LIS  provides  the  ability  to  associate  constant  values 
with  different  data  types  and  to  initialize  variables  of  any 
type,  although  such  initialization  is  not  required.  Since  fixed 
point  variables  are  not  present  in  LIS,  there  is  no  provision 
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for  specifying  the  range  and  step  size  of  such  variables. 

LIS  contains  the  REF  mechanism  as  a pointer,  which  can 
be  used  to  build  data  with  shared  and/or  recursive  substruc- 
tures. The  ROW  facility  provides  a simplified  way  of  indirectly 
pointing  at  an  array. 

6.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 

LIS  does  not  provide  for  a data  definition  facility 
commensurate  with  the  concept  of  abstract  types.  A programmer 
may  define  sets,  plexes,  and  arrays,  which  are  built  upon  simp- 
ler types,  and  may  define  the  value  of  an  object  in  a plex  to 
be  computed  as  an  action,  but  there  is  no  encapsulation  of  the 
object  and  its  operators.  It  should  be  noted,  though,  that  the 
ACTION  mechanism  comes  close  to  what  is  desired.  If  one  has 
declared 

TYPU  PERSON  = 

PLEX 

BIRTH:  CONSTANT  INTEGER; 

GETAGE:  ACTION  (AGE:  OUT  INTEGER); 

END;  ’ 

then  one  may  declare 
JOHN:  PERSON 

and  the  use  of  JOHN. GET AGE  provides  some  of  the  desired  infor- 
mation hiding.  However,  there  is  no  extension  of  existing 
operators  to  new  types,  and  no  facility  for  introducing  new 
binary  operators. 

The  definition  facility,  however,  provides  several  ways 
for  associating  data  objects  with  their  defined  type  at  compile 
time,  including  enumeration,  array,  and  plex  declarations. 

These  have  initialization  procedures,  but  not  finalization 
procedures . 
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7.  SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 

LIS  permits  variables  to  be  declared  PRIVATE  so  as  to 


distinguish  the  scope  of  access  from  the  scope  of  allocation. 
Private  variables  may  not  be  accessed  by  blocks  subordinate  to 
the  block  in  which  the  private  variable  is  declared.  Similarly, 
restrictions  are  placed  on  the  visibility  of  data  segments.  The 
scoping  rules  of  LIS  are  explicit  and  easily  determined  from 
the  program  structure  at  compile-time,  as  with  other  block- 
structured  languages. 


LIS  provides  a powerful  facility  for  separate  compi- 
lations, based  on  the  presumed  existence  of  libraries  to  store 
procedures  and  data  segments.  Furthermore,  the  implementation 
part  of  LIS  envisions  the  inclusion  of  program  segments  written 
in  languages  other  than  LIS.  These  implementation  parts  may  be 
included  in  LIS  libraries  along  with  procedure  and  data  segments 
written  in  LIS  itself. 

LIS,  however,  does  not  include  the  facilities  for  machine 
independent  interfaces  to  machine  dependent  capabilities,  except 
in  the  most  general  sense,  i.e.,  that  machine  language  routines 
can  be  included. 


8. 


CONTROL  STRUCTURES 


The  LIS  language  has  a powerful  set  of  control  struc- 
tures, including  LOOP-REPEAT,  WH I LE -LOOP- REPEAT , UNTIL-LOOP- 
REPEAT,  a FOR  statement,  a FOR  EACH  statement,  a CASE  statement, 
an  IF-THEN-ELSE , and  subroutine  calls  and  returns,  including 
recursion.  Subprograms  may  be  invoked  thorugh  normal  calls  or 
through  the  use  of  connectors  or  references  to  objects  in  a 
plex  where  the  object  designates  an  action.  Co-routines  are 
also  included  in  LIS. 

With  respect  to  the  TINMAN  requirements,  the  LIS  syntax 
could  be  judged  to  have  some  shortcomings.  However,  there  could 
easily  be  some  debate  as  to  whether  failure  to  meet  these 
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requirements  are  flaws  in  LIS  of  flaws  in  the  TINMAN.  For 
example,  LIS  permits  nesting  or  recursive  routines.  Also, 
there  is  no  exception  handling  mechanism.  Finally,  there  is 
no  real-time  interrupt  facility.  Of  course,  TINMAN  also  re- 
quires a GOTO  statement,  which  is  not  present  in  LIS. 

/ 

On  the  whole,  however,  LIS  control  structures  are  among 
the  best  of  all  programming  languages  and  give  the  programmer 
an  excellent  choice  of  control  structures  without  any  needless 
restrictions.  The  absence  of  the  GOTO  statement  does  not  detract 
from  programmability  in  any  way.  Specific  characteristics  of 
LIS  which  should  be  observed  by  the  designers  of  a language  to 
fulfill  the  TINMAN  (or  its  successors)  include  the  FOR  state- 
ment, in  which  the  control  variable  is  treated  as  a locally 
declared  variable,  and  the  PROCESS  mechanism,  which  permits  the 
spawning  of  asynchronous  processes.  Parallelism  is  achieved 
by  declaring  a PLEX  SHARED,  in  which  WAIT  and  SIGNAL  are  attri- 
butes declared  as  ACTIONS,  along  with  an  integer  semaphore. 

Thus,  an  instance  of  this  plex  may  be  associated  with  every 
shareable  object  in  a system,  thereby  providing  the  facility 
for  mutual  exclusion.  This  capability  is  one  of  the  more  elegant 
features  of  LIS. 

9.  SYNTAX  AND  COMMENT  CONVENTIONS 

LIS  programs  are  highly  readable  once  the  barrier  of 
some  of  the  new  LIS  constructs  is  overcome.  LIS  presents  some 
features  which  are  innovative  in  programming  languages,  and 
it  takes  a little  experience  before  one  becomes  comfortable 
with  these  features.  However,  the  complexity  is  considerably 
less  than  that  of  ALGOL  68.  The  readability  of  LIS  programs 
is  enhanced  by  the  "prettyprint"  processing  of  the  translator. 

The  uniform  reference  notation  is  achieved  in  LIS  (a 
major  achievement),  but  has  the  disadvantage  of  detracting 
from  program  comprehensibility  beyond  a certain  point.  . At  a 
"high-level"  reading  of  the  program,  uniform  referents  are 
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highly  desirable,  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  lower 
levels  of  program  construction,  the  loss  of  redundancy  (com- 
pared with  PASCAL)  provided  by  the  varying  reference  notations 
can  be  disconcerting.  It  is  not  immediately  clear  that  the 
advantages  of  uniform  referents  (data  independence)  outweigh 
the  disadvantages  until  one  has  considerable  experience  with 
their  use.  (This  difficulty  can  be  likened  in  some  ways  to 
the  transition  between  file  systems  and  data  base  management 
systems,  in  which  many  people  experienced  with  file  system  were 
uncomfortable  without  knowing  the  representation  of  their 
data  on  secondary  storage.) 

The  syntax  is  quite  clean  and  free  of  duplications, 
except  for  the  annoyance  of  some  similarly  constructed  state- 
ments for  assignments,  initializations,  and  parameter  results. 

= is  used  for  both  TYPE  declarations  and  as  a relational  operator, 
initializations  use  == , and  input/output  parameters  use  :=:.  The 
parameter  symbols  must  correspond  with  the  IN  and  OUT  notations 
of  the  formal  parameter  declarations;  the  use  of  two  different 
notations,  one  in  the  procedure  call  and  one  in  the  procedure 
declarations,  seem  unnatural. 

One  cannot  write  self  modifying  programs  in  LIS.  Every- 
thing is  identifiable  at  compilation  time.  The  syntax  of  the 
language  cannot  be  changed  and  the  operator  hierarchies  are 
immutable . 

Even  the  break  characters  are  present  in  LIS.  The 
underscore  character  (_)  may  be  used  in  the  formation  of  names, 
e.g.  IBM_370,  and  strings  may  be  split,  e.g.,  "HELLO"  "THERE” 
is  equivalent  to  "HELLOTHERE" . There  is  no  break  character 
for  integers,  though. 

Again,  LIS  rates  very  high  on  issues  of  language  syntax 
and  comment  conventions. 
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10.  DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL  COMPILATION,  AND  RESTRICTIONS 

LIS  does  not  provide  defaults  in  program  logic.  Al- 
though there  are  defaults  in  object  representation,  the  program- 
mer has  the  opportunity  to  override  those  defaults  through  use  of 
the  USE  statement. 

The  LIS  language  base  is  close  to  minimal,  although 
there  are  several  instances  where  there  is  more  than  one  way 
to  accomplish  the  same  objective.  For  example,  the  FOR  state- 
ment is  inherently  redundant,  since  it  can  be  handled  with  a 
WHILE-LOOP.  Also,  the  ROW  feature  could  be  adequately  handled 
with  the  REF  capability.  There  are  a couple  of  other  similar 
instances  along  this  line,  but  they  are  relatively  minor.  LIS 
is  well  designed  and  hence  has  few  unnecessary  features;  those 
'duplications  are  given  simply  to  make  certain  common  operations 
easier. 

11.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESENTATIONS  AND  MACHINE 

DEPENDENCIES 

The  LIS  programmer  has  access  to  direct  code  and  to 
machine  dependencies  such  as  register  allocation.  This  feature 
provides  the  ability  to  specify  the  object  representation  of 
composite  data  structures  where  desired.  However,  there  is  no 
"macro"  facility  in  LIS  which  would  permit  both  open  and  closed 
subroutines.  Procedures,  functions,  and  actions  are  all  closed. 

The  language  is  moderate  in  size  so  that  it  should  be 
possible  to  develop  a reasonably  efficient  compiler.  However, 
there  are  a few  aspects  of  the  language  related  to  separate 
compilations  and  linkage  of  high-level  data  objects  with  their 
representations  where  some  inefficiency  may  result.  In  parti- 
cular, a programmer  may  specify  a tightly  packed  object  repre- 
sentation which  would  require  the  system  to  perform  time- 
consuming  packing  and  unpacking  operations  with  each  reference 
and  each  assignment  to  a data  object. 
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12.  PROGRAM  ENVIRONMENT 

LIS  is  intended  to  run  in  an  operating  environment  which 
is  capable  of  supporting  asynchronous  processes,  subprogram 
libraries,  and  several  other  operating  system  facilities.  To 
some  extent,  then,  the  requirement  in  TINMAN  for  parallel 
processing  and  asynchronous  interrupt  handling  requires  such 
an  operating  system.  LIS  features  which  necessitate  a sophis- 
ticated operating  system  include  the  USE  facility,  the  separate 
compilation  ability,  and  the  PROCESS  declaration. 

The  language  declaration  does  not  make  mention  of  the 
other  tools  available  to  the  LIS  programmer,  but  it  is  assumed 
that  suitable  text  preparation,  debugging,  and  testing  facili- 
ties would  be  made  available,  since  LIS  would  be  an  appropriate 
language  for  writing  such  programs. 

13.  TRANSLATORS 

No  standards  have  been  established  for  LIS  translators. 

To  the  knowledge  of  the  project  team,  there  is  only  one  imple- 
mentation of  LIS.  This  implementation  and  the  associated 
reference  documents  have  been  changing  over  the  past  several 
years,  in  keeping  with  typical  language  design  efforts  in  which 
changes  are  made  as  experience  is  gained  in  use  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  language.  In  that  way,  the  existing  compiler 
for  theCII  machine  implements  the  language  with  no  subset  or 
superset  implementation.  It  would  be  possible  to  write  the  LIS 
compiler  in  LIS. 

Other  aspects  of  translator  characteristics  are  unknown. 
Because  the  project  team  is  not  informed  as  to  the  precise 
status  of  LIS  translators,  all  of  the  evaluation  criteria  in 
this  category  have  been  left  as  undetermined.  (This  scoring 
may  have  detracted  from  the  final  relative  score  of  LIS.) 


14.  LANGUAGE  DEFINITION,  STANDARDS  AND  CONTROL 

LIS  is  innovative  in  several  respects,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  said  that  LIS  is  composed  of  proven  features  from 
other  languages.  However,  the  construction  of  a compiler  for 
LIS  demonstrates  that  the  features  of  the  language  are  well 
within  the  state  of  the  art.  Modifications  are  being  made  to 
the  language  and  engineered  into  the  translator. 

As  of  yet,  there  is  no  formal  definition  for  LIS  along 
the  lines  of  the  W-grammar  of  ALGOL  68  or  the  proof  rules 
which  have  been  planned  for  Euclid.  There  were  several  instances 
within  the  language  reference  manual  where  the  description  was 
so  terse  or  incomplete  that  the  project  team  had  to  attempt 
to  infer  the  intent  of  the  language,  with  a lesser  degree  of 
certainty  than  was  achieved  for  ALGOL  60  and  ALGOL  68. 

The  language  has  been  frozen  recently,  so  it  is  possible 
that  additional  documentation  will  be  forthcoming.  We  assume 
that  some  of  this  documentation  is  already  available  in  French, 
but  we  have  not  had  access  to  it. 

Implementation  and  control  of  the  language  has  been 
maintained  until  now  by  Jean  Ichbian  and  CII.  At  this  time, 
there  appears  to  be  only  a single  version  of  the  source  lan- 
guage so  that  another  support  agent  could  be  appointed  to  manage 
the  construction  and  validation  of  translators  conforming  to 
that  language. 
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SECTION  3.  LANGUAGE  EVALUATION  SUMMARY 

FOR  LIS 
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SECTION  4.  DETAILED  COMPARISON  OF 
LIS  TO  THE  TINMAN 
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1. 


INTRODUCTION 


This  section  outlines  specific  evaluations  of  each 
TINMAN  requirement  as  they  are  (or  are  not)  met  by  the  language 
LIS. 

Page  number  references  are  stated  for  The  System 
Implementation  Language  LIS,  C.I.I.,  Document  No.  4549  EL/EN, 
January  1976. 
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A.  DATA  AND  TYPES 

A1 : Typed  Language 

Satisfied 

LIS  is  fully  typed  (page  9 ff).  Each  entity  must  be 
declared  and  each  such  declaration  must  include  a type  speci- 
fication. This  is  true  both  for  built-in  types  and  user-defined 
types  (page  66  ff). 

A2:  Built-in  Data  Types 

Not  Satisfied 

LIS  provides  predefined  types  for  BOOLEAN,  INTEGER,  and 
CHARACTER  (page  13  ff).  In  BOOLEAN,  TRUE  compares  greater  than 
FALSE.  Fixed-point  and  REAL  data  types  are  not  pre-defined. 

Arrays,  sets,  and  record-structure  data  types  are  available. 
LIS’s  plexes  are  "records"  with  generalized  and  variant 
structure. 

A3:  Precision  Declaration 

Not  Satisfied 

Because  neither  REAL  nor  Fixed-point  data  declarations 
are  predefined,  correspondingly  there  is  no  precision  specifi- 
cation possible.  Appropriate  type  definitions  are  possible, 
however. 

A4:  Fixed  Point 

Not  Satisfied 

As  per  comments  for  A3,  there  exists  no  facility  to 
indicate  Fixed-point  range  and  scale.  Appropriate  type  defini- 
tions are  possible,  however. 

A5:  Enumeration  Sense  of  Character  Sets 

Partially  Satisfied 

The  predefined  type  CHARACTER  in  LIS  is  a symbolic  type 
for  which  the  character  values  are  ordered  according  to  the 
EBCDIC  codes  (page  13).  USAS'CII  is  not  mentioned. 
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A6 : 


Arrays 

Not  Satisfied 

The  LIS  language  only  has  the  ARRAY  data  type,  but  no 
predefined  mechanism  for  n-dimensioned  arrays,  n < 1.  Note, 
however,  that  2-  and  higher-dimensioned  arrays  can  be  imple- 
mented by  using  an  ARRAY ... OF  ...  ARRAY  structure,  although  the 
accessing  mechanism  that  results  is  somewhat  clumsy. 

A7:  Record  Equivalence 

Satisfied 

LIS's  capabilities  to  define  PLEXes  makes  it  possible  to 
imply  record  equivalence.  Both  whole  records  and/or  parts  of 
records  can  be  equivalenced  in  this  manner  by  using  the  CASE 
construction  within  a PLEX  declaration.  (Page  15  gives  an 
example. ) 


B.  OPERATORS 

Bl:  Assignment 

Satisfied 

LIS  provides  for  appropriate  conversions  between  all 
built-in  types  (page  31). 

B2:  Equivalence  Operator 

Not  Satisfied 

Equivalence  between  any  two  entities  of  the  same  type 
is  defined  unambiguously  in  LIS  (page  32);  but  this  capability 
is  not  extended  to  differing  types. 

B3:  Relationals  Defined 

Satisfied 

The  required  (standard)  relational  operators  are  all 
pre-defined  in  LIS  (page  30). 

B4 : Arithmetic  Operations 

Satisfied 

Although  the  standard  arithmetic  operations  are  defined 
in  LIS,  because  of  the  limited  number  of  pre-defined  types  the 
language  makes  no  provision  for  floating  point  operations. 

B5:  Truncation/Rounding 

Not  Satisfied 

LIS,  except  by  user  extension,  does  not  support  control 
of  truncation  and  rounding  in  arithmetic  operations. 

B6:  Boolean  Operations 

Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  includes  the  XOR  operation  rather  than  the  NOR 
operation  (page  30).  The  "short  circuit"  mode  is  not  permitted, 
but  could  be  implemented  without  difficulty. 

B7:  Scalar  Operations 

Satisfied 

Scalar  operations  in  LIS  extend  to  composite  data 
structures  (page  38). 
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B8:  Type  Conversion 

Not  Satisfied 

While  LIS  meets  this  requirement,  the  set  of 
data  structures  predefined  in  the  language  makes  the  issue  a 
very  minor  one.  LIS  has  only  INTEGER  and  CHARACTER  types  and 
so  type  conversions  are  not  defined  in  a manner  such  as  that 
required  by  the  TINMAN. 

B9:  Range  Exceptions 

Not  Satisfied 

LIS  has  no  provision  for  exception  condition  processing. 

BIO:  I/O  Operations 

Not  Satisfied 

LIS  has  no  input/output  facility  except  that  provided 
by  symbolic  output  (page  50). 

Bll:  Power  Set  Operations 

Satisfied 


% 
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1 C.  EXPRESSIONS  AND  PARAMETERS 

» 

Cl:  Side  Effects 

Satisfied 

LIS  specifically  indicates  a lef t-to-right  scan  (page  31) 


for  operations  of  the  same  precedence,  but  does  not  imply  a 
lef t-to-right  scan  for  all  operations.  Side  effects,  though, 
cannot  occur. 

C2:  Operand  Hierarchy 

Satisfied 

LIS  predefined  operators  have  a predefined  hierarchy. 

C 3:  Expressions  Permitted 

Satisfied 

Expressions  can  be  tolerated  anywhere  a simple  variable 
can  appear. 

C4:  Constant  Expressions 

Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  does  not  indicate  (one  way  or  the  other)  how  a con- 
stant expression  is  processed  except  to  reassure  the  user  that 
constants  are  constant.  The  CONSTANT  attribute  can  be  applied 
to  any  identifier.  Not  all  CONSTANT  values  can  be  evaluated 
at  compile  time. 

C5:  Parameter  Rules 

Partially  Satisfied 

Parameter  definition  and  use  rules  for  LIS  are  consistent 
and  unambiguous,  but  there  is  no  provision  for  exception  handling. 

C6:  Parameter  Agreement 

Satisfied 
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C7:  Formal  Parameter  Kinds 

Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  provides  for  three  kinds  of  formal  parameters: 
read-only,  read-write,  write-only.  The  read-only  parameter  mode 
is  the  same  as  "call  by  value";  the  read-write  parameter  mode 
is  the  same  as  "call  by  reference-address. " The  connector  type 
is  used  to  accomplish  passing  of  procedure  names  as  parameters. 

C8:  Formal  Parameter  Specifications  Optional 

Not  Satisfied 

LIS  makes  no  provision  for  inferring  parameter  types 
by  referencing  an  invocation. 

C9:  Variable  Numbers  of  Parameters 

Not  Satisfied 

Although  LIS  requires  that  the  minimum  number  of  actual 
parameters  required  be  present,  it  makes  no  statement  about 
what  happens  where  an  invocation  has  more  than  the  minimum 
number  of  parameters  (page  47). 


D. 


VARIABLES,  LITERALS  AxND  CONSTANTS 


Dl:  Constant  Value  Identifiers 

Satisfied 

In  LIS's  declaration  structure  there  is  explicit  pro- 
vision for  initialization  (page  9). 

D2:  Numeric  Literals 

Satisfied 

D3:  Initialization 

Satisfied 

D4:  Ranges  and  Stepsize 

Not  Satisfied 

LIS,  by  not  explicitly  providing  for  fixed-point  data 
types,  thereby  makes  no  provision  for  range  and  stepsize  speci- 
fications . 

D5:  Variable  Types 

Satisfied 
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E.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 

El:  User  Type,  Operator  Definitions 

Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  provides  for  "implementation  parts"  (page  64  ff) 
which  can  define  storage  management  properties  for  data  types 
defined  by  the  user.  The  orientation  of  this  facility  fo  LIS  is, 
however,  specifically  toward  bit/byte/word/double-word  manipu- 
lations of  memory  layouts.  The  language  definition  does  not 
permit  the  addition  of  new  operators  (or  operator  symbols). 

E2 : Consistent  Use  ' 

Satisfied 

For  types  that  can  be  defined,  the  usage  rules  in  LIS 
are  consistent.  This  results  from  the  fact  that  only  new  data 
types,  and  not  new  operators,  can  be  defined. 

E3:  No  Default  Declarations 

Satisfied 

E4 : Extend  Existing  Operators 

Not  Satisfied 

LIS  provides  no  facility  for  extending  the  meaning  of 
any  of  the  existing  operators,  nor  for  defining  new  operators. 

E5:  Type  Definitions 

Not  Satisfied 

There  is  no  abstract  type  definition  in  LIS. 

E6:  Data  Definitions 

Partially  Satisfied 

All  of  the  operations  mentioned  in  the  TINMAN  except 
discriminated  union  are  possible. 
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E7:  No  Free  Union 

Not  Satisfied 

Free  Unions  can  exist  in  LIS  (page  12). 

E8:  Type  Initialization  and  Allocation 

Not  Satisfied 

LIS  gives  no  facility  for  defining  the  processing  of 
new  types  and  thus  has  no  facility  for  intialization  and/or 
allocation . 
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F. 


SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 


FI:  Allocation  and  Access 

Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  provides  for  inclusion  of  one  entity  in  another  and 
defines  the  scope  rules  for  inner-def ined  quantities. 

F2:  Limit  Access  Scope 

Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  provides  no  general  capability  for  limiting  access. 
PRIVATE  variables  give  a limited  capability  to  control  the  scope 
of  access  to  a variable. 

F3 : Static  Scope  Determination 

Satisfied 

LIS,  being  a well-structured  and  fully  typed  language 
with  a requirement  that  all  entities  be  fully  declared,  intrin- 
sically accomplishes  deterministic  scoping. 

F4:  Libraries  Available 

Undetermined 

LIS  makes  no  mention  of  a program  library  facility; 
however,  there  are  provisions  for  separate  compilation  which  imply 
^ach  a library. 

F5:  Library  Contents 

Undetermined 

LIS  includes  no  facility  for  accessing  a compile-time 

library . 

F6:  Libraries  and  Compools 

Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  includes  data  segments  which  appear  to  resemble  com- 
pools. They  may  be  used  in  a general  program  structure. 

F7 : Machine  Dependent  Interface 

Satisfied 

LIS  makes  it  possible  to  incorporate  in-line  sequences 
of  machine  language  text  (page  73).  The  layout  used,  and  the 
associated  rules  strongly  resemble  System  360/370  coding  con- 
ventions and  register  use  rules. 
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G . CONTROL  STRUCTURES 

Gl:  Control  Sturctures 

Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  provides  for  the  standard  structured  porgramming 
control  structures,  with  the  addition  of  an  "ELSE  IF"  element  in 
the  selector  construct.  LIS  supports  co-routine  calls  (page  47). 
LIS  has  no  explicit  facility  for  exception  handling,  or  asynchro- 
nous interrupt  handling.  Note  that  co-routines  could  be  used  to 
implement  the  required  synchronization  primitives  and  parallel 
processing  relatively  easily. 

G2 : GOTO 

Not  Satisfied 

LIS  has  no  labelling  facility  and  no  GOTO  statement. 


G3:  Conditional  Control  Structures 

Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  provides  for  Boolean  condition  selection  and  includes 
a CASE  statement  that  provides  a computed  choice. 

G4:  Iteration  Control 

Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  provides  for  termination  anywhere  in  a loop  (page  45), 
provides  for  subtyping  of  a value  (either  symbolic  or  literal) 
in  a CASE-like  statement  (page  42),  and,  by  default,  assures 
top-entry  to  iteration  since  there  is  no  capability  for 
labelling  statements.  Control  variables  in  LIS  are  handled 
properly . 

G5:  Recursive  Routines 

Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  provides  for  recursive  procedures  (page  3),  but  it 
is  also  possible  to  define  a procedure  within  a recursive  procedure. 

G6:  Parallel  Processing 

Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  provides  the  capability  to  allocate  resources  (FREE 
and  ALLOCATE  keywords,  page  49)  relating  to  PLEX  definitions. 

LIS  does  not  provide  for  explicit  control  of  parallel  processing. 
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G7 : 


Exception  Handling 
Not  Satisfied 

LIS,  in  the  language  definition,  makes  no  mention  of 
exception  handling,  although  it  seems  to  be  envisioned  by  Ichbiah. 

G8:  Synchronization  Primitives 

Not  Satisfied 

LIS  has  no  built-in  synchronization  primitives.  However, 
because  LIS  has  co-routines  and  plexes  with  actions,  these 
could  be  implemented  rather  easily. 


H.  SYNTAX  AND  COMMENT  CONVENTIONS 

HI:  Syntax  Characteristics 

Satisfied 

The  "clarity  and  comprehensibility"  of  LIS,  a judge- 
mental issue , is  helped  on  two  features:  the  capability  to  re- 
paragraph the  source  text,  and  the  capability  for  commenting. 

H2:  No  Syntax  Extensions 

Satisfied 

LIS  provides  for  a fixed  syntax. 

H3:  Source  Character  Set 

Not  Satisfied 

LIS  programs  are  defined  in  terms  of  a subset  of  EBCDIC 
(page  6),  while  the  CHARACTER  Mode  operates  on  the  full  EBCDIC 
character  set  (page  13). 

H4:  Literals  and  Identifiers 

Partially  Satisfied 

There  is  a break  facility  for  strings.  The  underscore 
can  be  used  in  names.  There  is  no  break  character  in  numbers. 

H5:  Continued  Lexicals  Units 

Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  requires  fully  juxtaposed  lexical  tokens.  There  is 
no  End-of-Line  Symbol,  however. 

H6 : Keywords 

Satisfied 

LIS  has  82  reserved  keywords. 

H7:  Comment  Conventions 

Satisfied 

LIS's  comment  convention  (page  8)  has  easy  to  use  and 
understand  processing  rules. 


H8 : 

Unmatcned  Parentheses 

Satisfied 

H9 : 

Uniform  Referent 

Satisfied 
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I.  DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL  COMPILAITON  AND  LANGUAGE 

RESTRICTIONS 


11.  Defaults  in  Program  Logic 
Satisfied 

LIS,  which  requires  full  specification  on  the  part  of 
the  programmer,  supports  the  property  wanted  by  the  TINMAN. 

12.  Default  Override 
Satisfied 

LIS  has  no  defaults. 

13:  Compile-time  Parameters 

Not  Satisfied 

14:  Object  Environment  Compile-time  Parameters 

Undetermined 

15:  Language  Kernel 

Satisfied 

LIS  in  its  entirety  is  small  enough  to  be  considered 
as  its  own  kernel,  although  there  is  some  redundancy. 

16:  Translator  Restrictions  Defined 

Undetermined 

17:  Object  Environment  Restrictions 

Undetermined 
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J.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESENTATION  AND  MACHINE  DEPENDENCE 

Jl.  Efficient  Code 

Undetermined 

J2.  Optimization  Invisible 

Undetermined 

J3.  Access  to  Machine  Language 

Satisf ied 

This  is  permitted  in  LIS  (page  73  ff). 

J4.  Implementation  Representation  Tradeoffs 

Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  provides  a limited  facility  for  specifying  machine 
layouts  (page  65  ff),  but  refers  only  to  bit/by te/word/double-word 
layouts  in  memory.  This  facility  appears  oriented  to  providing 
protection  against  storage  reference  mistakes  due  to  machine 
changes . 

J5.  Open/Closed  Implementations 

Not  Satisfied 

The  programmer  in  LIS  has  no  control  over  the  form  of 
implementation  of  a subroutine/subprogram. 
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K.  PROGRAM  ENVIRONMENT 

Kl.  Operating  System  Not  Required 

Satisfied 

K2 . Program  Assembly 

Satisfied 

LIS's  description  includes  the  possibility  of  separate- 
ly compiled  modules. 

K3.  Software  Development  Tools 

Undetermined 

K4.  Translator  Options 

Undetermined 

K5.  Assertion  Capability 

Satisfied 

LIS  can  be  made  to  provide  for  assertions  treated  as 

comments . 
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TRANSLATORS 


All  of  the  TINMAN  issues  in  regard  to  the  translator 
for  LIS  are  "undetermined",  primarily  for  lack  of  detailed 
information  about  the  LIS  translator. 


M. 


LANGUAGE  DEFINITION,  STANDARDS  AND  CONTROL 


Ml.  Existing  Features 

Partially  Satisfied 

LIS  contains  a number  of  unique  language  features, 
including  the  PLEX  implementation  specifications,  and  attribute 
definitions,  but  all  of  these  seem  implementable  in  a straight- 
forward way. 

M2.  Language  Subsets 

Satisfied 

The  LIS  manual  provides  verbal  explanations  of  the 
semantics  of  each  LIS  construct  for  which  the  interpretation 
could  be  different  from  the  common  assumptions.  However,  the 
description  Is  not  given  in  a rigorous  semantic  description 
format . 

M3.  Language  Documentation 

Partially  Satisfied 

To  the  extent  that  the  LIS  manual  represents  a tutorial, 
this  requirement  is  satisfied. 


M4 . 

Control  Agent 

Undetermined 

M5 . 

Support  Agent 

Undetermined 

M6 . 

Library  Standards 

Undetermined 

CHAPTER  7 
CS-4 


The  contents  of  this  chapter  of  the  report  involve 


material  relating 
Section  1. 

Section  2. 
Section  3. 
Section  4. 


to  CS-4. 

Evaluation  of  CS-4  Against  Language 
Design  Criteria 

Evaluation  of  CS-4  Against  the  TINMAN 
Language  Evaluation  Summary  for  CS-4 
Detailed  Comparison  of  CS-4  to  the  TINMAN 
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MICROCOPY  RESOLUTION  TEST  CHART 

NATIONAL  BURIAL)  Of  STANDAROS  1%3-A 


1. 


INTRODUCTION 


This  section  examines  the  extent  to  which  CS-4  satis- 
fies the  criteria  for  a "good"  higher-order  language  as  presented 
in  "Criteria  for  Evaluation  of  High-Order  Languages."  CS-4 
is  seen  to  fulfill  the  needs  moderately  well.  However,  there 
are  certain  weaknesses  in  most  of  the  areas,  caused  by  the  size 
of  the  language,  the  number  of  inconsistencies  in  the  syntax 
and  semantics,  and  the  number  of  untested  language  features. 

CS-4  is  marginally  suitable  for  consideration  as  a base  language 
for  the  TINMAN,  but  is  a much  weaker  candidate  than  is  ALGOL  68 
or  PASCAL. 

2.  ABSTRACTION 

CS-4  provides  features  for  procedural  abstraction 
through  functions  and  procedures.  A function  is  a procedure 
with  a result  specification.  Procedures  accept  a variety  of 
parameters:  these  parameters  fall  into  major  classes:  call 

by  value,  call  by  reference,  and  call  by  name.  Call  by 
value  is  identical  to  the  PASCAL  notion,  call  by  reference  also 
follows  PASCAL  and  ALGOL  68,  call  by  name  follows  ALGOL  60. 

Each  of  these  three  classes  is  further  distinguished  by  desig- 
nating whether  a parameter  is  input,  output,  or  both.  An 
additional  parameterization  facility  is  provided  by  the  ATTRIBUTE 
concept,  which  permits  exceptions  to  be  passed. 

There  are  some  problems  associated  with  permitting  both 
call  by  name  and  call  by  reference.  Call  by  name  is  intended 
to  be  used  mainly  for  passing  the  name  of  a procedure  as  a 
parameter,  but  is  not  restricted  in  any  sense.  Thus,  one  may 
pass  algebraic  expressions  (Jensen's  device)  and  (it  would 
appear)  a constant  by  name  just  as  well.  Ledgard  has  shown 
(Computing  Surveys,  Sept,,  1971,  pp.  126-7)  some  of  the  poten- 
tial for  confusion  when  both  call  by  reference  and  call  by 
name  are  permitted. 


CS-4  also  has  a facility  for  data  abstraction.  How- 
ever, the  parameter  passing  rules  for  data  abstractions  are 
different  from  those  of  procedures.  Some  of  the  better  features 
of  the  CS-4  data  abstraction  facility  are  the  ability  to  desig- 
nate the  names  which  are  accessible  outside  the  mode  definition 
(CAPABILITY)  and  the  protection  given  to  local  names.  Further- 
more, the  set  of  standard  mode  operations  is  useful  and  provides 
a degree  of  equivalence  among  data  types.  The  ability  to  speci- 
fy finalization  (TER”)  actions  is  unique  to  CS-4.  On  the  other 
hand,  though,  one  can  object  to  the  facility  for  mode  genera- 
tors incorporated  within  CS-4.  One  of  the  legal  parameter 
types  for  a mode  declaration  is  a mode  itself,  i.e.,  a mode  is 
treated  as  a mode.  This  presents  some  implementation  diffi- 
culties, defers  the  binding  of  modes  of  objects,  detracts  from 
the  clarity  of  programs,  and  seems  to  run  counter  to  the  lan- 
guage philosophy  of  strict  type  checking. 

Other  suitable  abstraction  facilities  are  provided 
through  a sizeable  number  of  built-in  data  types,  including 
integers,  reals,  booleans,  arrays,  records,  strings,  sets, 
union  types,  complex  numbers,  vectors,  matrices,  fractions, 
and  enumeration  types  (STATUS).  All  of  these  built-in  types 
have  a set  of  associated  operations.  This  large  number  of 
built-in  types  is  a major  contributor  to  the  size  of  the  CS-4 
language,  but  makes  the  language  suitable  for  a broad  set  of 
applications . 

3 . MODULARITY 

CS-4  is  a block  structured  language  in  which  variables 
may  be  passed  between  blocks.  A procedure  with  local  declara- 
tions is  considered  a block  for  this  purpose.  A good  deal  of 
modularity  is  presented  by  the  block  structure  and  the  parameter 
passing  mechanism.  Furthermore,  CS-4  supports  separate  compi- 
lation of  program  modules  and  contains  ACCESS  and  RENAME  faci- 
lities to  use  desired  names  or  eliminate  conflicts  between 
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names  in  separately  compiled  modules. 

There  are,  though,  some  ways  to  subvert  the  intended 
modularity.  One  is  through  the  use  of  global  variables,  which 
may  be  used  within  contained  blocks.  Access  to  names  contained 
within  a block  may,  as  usual,  be  kept  invisible  to  external 
blocks.  Also,  there  is  no  control  over  side-effects  in  func- 
tions, as  there  is  in  such  languages  as  Euclid  and  Gypsy.  CS-4 
leaves  the  order  of  expression  evaluation  undefined,  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  subvert  the  intent  of  modularity  by  having  a 
module  (that  which  implements  the  function)  affect  the  compu- 
tational result  of  another  module  by  side  effect. 

In  general,  though,  one  can  achieve  modularity  in  CS-4 
03  well  as  with  other  modern  programming  languages,  e.g. , 

PASCAL.  It  is  simply  necessary  to  be  careful  in  module  construc- 
tion and  in  the  use  of  global  variables  and  procedures. 

4.  LINEAR  FLOW  OF  CONTROL 

CS-4  has  a number  of  dif ferent  control  structures  which 
are  intended  to  eliminate  the  need  for  unrestrained  transfers 
of  control.  In  addition  to  the  procedure  invocation,  there  is 
an  IF  statement,  a CASE  statement  (including  OTHERWISE),  and 
the  usual  FOR,  REPEAT,  and  WHILE  constructions.  The  FOR 
statement  can  assure  that  the  control  variable  is  local  to  the 
scope  of  the  loop.  The  GO  TO  statement  prohibits  transfers 
to  inner  blocks,  but  permits  transfer  out  of  several  nested 
levels  with  a single  command,  contrary  to  the  strictures  of 
good  programming  style.  A variant  of  the  GO  TO  is  the  ABORT  TO. 

CS-4  also  has  an  exception-handling  mechanism  which 
can  be  used  to  provide  alternate  flow  of  control  in  the  event 
of  some  condition  arising,  possibly  a user-defined  condition. 

The  SIGNAL  statement  (or  the  automatic  occurrence  of  an  excep- 
tion) causes  a procedure  to  be  invoked  and  permits  parameters 
to  be  passed.  The  SIGNAL  may  be  passed  to  successive  levels  of 
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handlers  with  a RESIGNAL  statement,  a construct  which  is  un- 
known and  untested  in  other  languages.  It  would  appear  that 
there  is  some  danger  of  setting  up  a completely  alternative 
program  flow  through  exceptions  and  parameters  which  is  com- 
pletely different  from  the  visual  program  structure.  Once 
again,  there  are  adequate  facilities  for  writing  a good  pro- 
gram, but  too  many  additional  facilities  which  may  lead  to 
the  construction  of  poor  programs. 

5.  CONTROL  OF  SCOPE  AND  BINDING 

CS-4  is  similar  to  ALGOL  60  in  this  respect,  in  that 
the  language  has  a block  structure.  The  differences  are  that 
CS-4  has  STATIC  allocation  (somewhat  similar  to  ALGOL  60  own ) 
and  SHARED  allocation  for  multiple  processes,  Which  can  be 
protected  or  unprotected.  SHARED  allocation  is  somewhat  like 
FORTRAN  COMMON  in  that  objects  may  be  shared  among  modules 
with  relatively  little  control;  this  can  be  used  to  destroy  the 
intent  of  modularity,  but  is  seen  as  being  relatively  useful 
for  efficiency.  (CS-4  programmers  should  be  encouraged  to  use 
structured  data  and  pass  such  objects  as  parameters  by  reference; 
a single  parameter  produces  relatively  little  overhead.) 

With  the  exception  of  SHARED  objects,  the  scope  of 
variables  is  as  in  ALGOL  and  PASCAL,  with  the  block  structure 
determining  the  scope  of  access.  The  only  way  to  prevent 
inner  blocks  from  accessing  names  declared  in  other  containing 
blocks  is  by  renaming  those  variables  in  the  inner  blocks. 

CS-4  sets  up  a mechanism  intended  to  provide  a rational 
approach  to  scope  and  binding,  then  turns  around  and  gives  the 
programmer  the  ability  to  override  that  mechanism  with  the 
SHARED  feature.  In  addition,  the  CS-4  programmer  has  the  abili- 
ty to  make  machine  code  insertions  in  programs,  giving  the 
ability  to  circumvent  virtually  all  of  the  intended  restrictions. 
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6.  READABILITY  AND  COMPREHENSIBILITY 

CS-4  is  a large  language  by  any  measure.  It  is  virtually 
devoid  of  defaults,  so  that  even  the  most  obvious  attributes 
must  be  declared.  For  example,  one  cannot  simply  declare  an 
integer  (with  range  determined  by  implementation  and  undefined 
initial  value),  but  must  explicitly  include  a range  and  initial- 
ization. These  requirements  lead  to  a rather  wordy  program, 
which  offers  certain  advantages  and  disadvantages  with  respect 
to  readability.  Some  of  the  benefits  in  CS-4  are  the  ability 
to  associate  KEYWORDS,  i.e.,  formal  parameters,  with  actual 
parameters  in  a procedure  call,  a good  commenting  facility,  no 
arbitrary  restrictions  on  identifier  length,  and  powerful  ab- 
straction facilities.  It  is  clear  that  one  can  write  a read- 
able, if  somewhat  verbose,  program  in  CS-4. 

With  respect  to  comprehensibility,  though,  CS-4  seems 
to  rate  somewhat  lower.  The  complexity  of  the  language  is  such 
that  few  people  will  completely  understand  all  of  its  mechan- 
isms. There  are  so  many  inconsistencies,  such  as  the  parameter 
passing  rules  dependent  on  what  is  being  declared  (procedure 
or  mode).  There  are  a vast  number  of  built-in  exception  names. 
There  are  nearly  300  reserved  words,  in  three  different 
flavors,  some  of  which  can  be  overridden.  There  is  a long 
list  of  built-in  operators  for  each  built-in  type.  Some  of  the 
syntactic  constructs  do  not  seem  particularly  logical,  especially 
those  in  procedure  headings.  It  is  the  rare  programmer  who 
will  become  fully  conversant  with  the  language  to  the  extent 
that  most  programmers  are  comfortable  with  languages  such  as 
ALGOL  60,  FORTRAN,  or  even  COBOL. 

The  composition  of  correct  CS-4  programs  seems  to  require 
a great  deal  of  attention  to  detail  and  memorization  of  a large 
number  of  syntactic  forms.  The  number  of  untried  or  rarely 
used  features  in  CS-4  makes  it  difficult  for  a novice  to  learn 
and  use  the  language  and  makes  it  difficult  for  those  experienced 
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with  other,  smoother  languages  to  become  comfortable  with 
CS-4.  In  many  respects,  it  has  the  complexity  of  PL/ I,  but 
none  of  the  defaults.  It  would  appear  that  CS-4  would  be  among 
the  most  difficult  of  languages  to  learn  (surpassing  even 
ALGOL  68)  and  among  the  easiest  to  forget.  The  training 
investment  for  CS-4  would  be  considerable. 

7.  PROCEDURES  AND  DATA 

The  high  order  features  of  CS-4  makes  a firm  distinc- 
tion between  procedures  and  data.  However,  the  ability  to 
include  machine  code  insertions  eliminates  the  protection  pro- 
vided by  this  high  level  feature  and  permits  the  construction 
of  self-modifying  programs  in  the  direct  code  sections.  There 
is  apparently  no  mechanism  available  which  can  prevent  such 
an  occurrence  as  long  as  one  is  permitted  to  use  machine  code; 
furthermore,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  these  machine  code 
insertions  will  limit  their  effects  to  a single  module.  The 
machine  code  could  obtain  the  name  of  another  procedure,  load 
that  name,  hence  obtaining  its  address,  and  make  modifica- 
tions within  that  procedure! 

8.  LANGUAGE  SIZE 

By  most  common  measures,  CS-4  is  a very  large  language. 
It  contains  over  400  productions  in  the  basic  language  syntax, 

< 

excluding  such  things  as  I/O  which  are  not  part  of  the  base  1 
language.  There  are  more  than  250  nonterminals  in  the  syntax 
definition.  There  are  nearly  300  keywords.  The  language  is 
not  merely  large  or  baroque;  it  is  best  described  as  rococo! 
("excessively  ornate  or  intricate") 

This  size  has  serious  implications  not  only  for  learn- 
ing (as  noted  above)  but  for  implementation.  The  language  is 
presently  being  implemented  for  the  first  time  on  a large-scale 
computer.  The  feasibility  of  creating  an  efficient  implemen- 
tation of  CS-4  on  a small  machine  is  highly  questionable. 

There  are  some  untested  language  features  whose  implementability 
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are  not  well  known. 


9.  ANALYZABI LITY 

CS-4  programs  lend  themselves  to  analysis  quite  well 
except  under  error  conditions,  in  which  the  control  structure 
may  become  quite  complex.  There  are  only  a couple  of  trouble 
spots,  caused  by  the  multi-level  exits  provided  by  the  GO  TO 
and  ABORT  TO  statements.  The  RANGE  feature  of  the  language 
will  automatically  trap  those  variables  which  leave  a certain 
predefined  range.  An  interface  to  the  operating  system  will 
permit  various  timing  operations  to  be  performed  quite  easily 
as  well. 

10 . SUMMARY 

The  criteria  used  here  are  fundamental  to  language 
design  and  underlie  much  of  the  current  research.  While  other 
criteria  could  easily  be  added,  one  can  obtain  a good  feeling 
for  the  potential  of  the  language  by  using  this  list  alone. 

One's  initial  impression  of  CS-4  is  that  it  satisfies 
TINMAN  quite  well  and  that  it  tries  to  address  many  of  the 
issues  raised  in  TINMAN.  The  impression  becomes  increasingly 
worse  as  one  studies  the  language,  particularly  in  comparison 
with  other  research  languages  currently  under  development.  The 
conclusion  can  only  be  that  CS-4  makes  some  useful  contributions 
to  language  design  and  achieves  some  language  features  which 
are  missing  from  other  languages,  but  the  resulting  whole 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 


SECTION  2.  EVALUATION  OF  CS-4  AGAINST  THE  TINMAN 
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1. 


OVERVIEW 


CS-4  is  being  designed  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
for  programming  languages  being  established  by  the  DoD, 
most  recently  expressed  in  the  TINMAN.  Although  it  comes 
relatively  close  to  the  TINMAN  on  a strict  evaluation  of 
conformance  to  requirements,  there  are  a number  of  problems 
with  the  language. 

Its  greatest  strength  from  the  standpoint  of  TINMAN 
is  the  support  given  to  various  built-in  and  extended  data 
types,  its  exception  handling  mechanism,  its  ability  to  incor- 
porate object  representations  for  specific  machine  implementa- 
tions, and  its  range/ initialization  facilities.  Its  greatest 
weaknesses  are  lack  of  recursion,  lack  of  a pointer  mechanism, 
absence  of  input/output  and  parallel  processing  from  the  base 
language,  and  lack  of  alternative  structures  in  records. 

There  are  many  inconsistencies  in  the  language,  such 
as  in  the  kind  of  types  which  may  be  used  as  parameters  in 
different  places.  One  is  not  given  the  impression  of  a lan- 
guage which  was  carefully  designed  as  a synthesis  of  good 
language  features.  Instead,  one  receives  the  impression  of 
starting  with  a basic  set  of  language  structures  and  adding 
features  in  ad  hoc  way  as  new  requirements  were  added  to 
the  TINMAN,  or  as  a clearer  understanding  of  the  TINMAN  require- 
ments was  gained.  The  language  lacks  the  smoothness  and 
orthogonality  of  ALGOL  68  or  PASCAL,  which  are  built  upon  a 
more  solid  foundation  involving  a degree  of  formalism.  CS-4 
incorporates  too  many  little-understood  concepts. 

Although  there  are  some  features  of  CS-4  that  are 
handled  particularly  well  and  which  could  be  incorporated  into 
the  language  which  is  designed  (or  adapted)  to  meet  the  TINMAN 
(as  revised),  CS-4  does  not  seem  to  be  a suitable  base  lan- 
guage for  that  effort.  The  language  is  already  unwieldy,  with 
far  too  many  statements,  keywords,  and  syntactic  structures. 
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Adding  the  capability  for  recursion,  pointers,  and  other 
"essential"  language  features  would  almost  certainly  lead  to 
a language  which  could  neither  be  used  nor  understood. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  lies  with  the  TINMAN  rather 
than  with  CS-4  itself.  A separate  section  "Notes  on  the  TINMAN 
Requirements,"  points  out  some  of  the  inconsistencies  and 
problems  with  the  TINMAN.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  any  lan- 
guage which  attempted  to  meet  all  of  the  requirements  would 
of  necessity  fail. 

(It  should  also  be  observed  that  most  well  designed 
programming  languages  are  the  result  of  the  work  of  one,  or  at 
most  two,  individuals.  This  is  the  case  with  ALGOL  68,  PASCAL, 
LISP,  APL,  SNOBOL  4,  etc.,  all  of  which,  whatever  their  strengths 
or  weaknesses,  have  made  a contribution  to  programming  lan- 
guages. Those  languages  which  have  been  designed  by  commit- 
tee, with  the  notable  exception  of  ALGOL  60,  have  the  tendency 
to  grow  large  and  inconsistent  without  an  adequate  underpinning 
as  the  result  of  trying  to  meet  the  diverse  views  of  their 
designers . ) 

2.  DATA  AND  TYPES 

CS-4  is  a fully  typed  language.  Built-in  types  in- 
clude INTEGER,  REAL,  STATUS,  FRACTION,  STRING  (FIXED  and 
VARYING),  SET,  COMPLEX,  and  BOOLEAN.  These  may  be  formed  into 
ARRAYS  and  STRUCTURES.  Union  types  may  be  formed.  A one- 
dimensional array  of  reals  may  be  declared  as  a VECTOR;  a two- 

dimensional  array  of  reals  may  be  declared  as  a MATRIX.  Both 

VECTOR  and  MATRIX  types  have  a built-in  set  of  operations  associ- 
ated with  them. 

There  are  no  fixed  point  variables,  violating  TINMAN 
requirements  A4  fully  and  A2  in  part.  Alternative  structures 
in  CS-4  are  handled  by  declaring  an  object  of  UNION  type  within 

a structure  along  with  the  appropriate  TAG  field. 
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Declarations  of  objects  are  quite  thorough,  including 
a range  part  and  an  initialization  part.  Whereas  one  might 
declare 

int  a 

in  ALGOL  68,  a comparable  declaration  in  CS-4  is 

VARIABLE  A IS  INTEGER  (RANGE:  MIN-PORTABLE- INTEGER- 

VALUE  THRU  MAX-PORTABLE- INTEGER- VALUE)  [ NOVALUE ] ; 

Array  declarations  are  handled  similarly.  Arrays 
* may  have  any  number  of  dimensions  and  may  be  of  any  mode, 
including  ARRAY.  A6  is  not  entirely  met,  though,  since  an 
array  may  be  passed  to  a procedure  with  the  upper  and  lower 
bounds  designated  by  *,  with  the  value  supplied  at  block  or 
' procedure  entry  time. 

3.  OPERATIONS 

CS-4  defines  the  meaning  of  assignment  for  every 
type,  including  a mechanism  whereby  assignment  can  be  defined 
for  user-defined  types.  However,  the  treatment  of  union 
types  is  not  entirely  consistent  with  this.  In  order  to  make 
an  assignment  within  a union  type,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
certain  that  the  tag  of  the  union  type  corresponds  to  the  types 
of  the  value  which  is  to  be  assigned. 

CS-4  considers  the  range  specifications  of  an  object 
as  part  of  the  type  definition.  In  other  words,  two  objects 
are  of  different  types  if  their  ranges  are  different.  In 
that  case,  a run-time  check  must  be  made  on  the  value  to 
be  assigned  to  make  certain  that  it  is  within  the  range  of 
the  variable  receiving  the  value.  Otherwise  an  exception  is 
signaled. 

The  "="  operator  only  applies  for  objects  of  the  same 
type.  One  good  feature  of  CS-4  with  respect  to  relational 
operators  is  the  capability  to  compare  real  numbers  within  a 
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precision.  Since  the  declaration  of  reals  includes  a pre- 
cision (possibly  defaulted),  the  concept  of  equality,  with 
respect  to  floating  point  numbers,  takes  on  a different 
meaning.  This  distinction  is  quite  significant  in  appli- 
cations involving  numerical  computation  where  successive 
rounding  errors  may  lead  to  an  unexpected  result,  such  as  an 
extra  iteration  through  a loop. 

Scalar  operations  are  not  defined  for  real  arrays 
(B7)  and  there  is  no  way  to  extend  those  operators  to  achieve 
this  objective.  However,  scalar  operations  are  defined  for 
objects  of  type  VECTOR  and  MATRIX,  i.e.,  for  special  one  and 
two  dimensional  objects  of  type  real.  One  may,  in  general, 
though  make  data  transfers  between  structures  or  arrays 
with  identical  logical  structures. 

Another  inconsistency  in  CS-4  shows  up  in  the  integer/ 
character  conversion.  The  ASCII  function  converts  characters 
to  integer  but  there  is  no  inverse  function  for  converting 
numerics  to  character. 

No  input/output  operations  (BIO)  are  in  the  base  lan- 
guage; all  are  in  the  operating  system  interface  for  the 
language . 

4.  EXPRESSIONS  AND  PARAMETERS 

CS-4  does  not  specify  the  order  in  which  expressions 
are  evaluated  other  than  to  say  that  operators  with  the  high- 
est precedence  are  evaluated  first.  Since  there  is  no  restric- 
tion of  side  effects  within  functions,  The  ordering  of  expres- 
sion evaluation  could  produce  different  results  than  would 
lef t-to-right . Since  the  language  does  not  specify  this 
ordering,  various  implementors  can  act  accordingly,  making 
whatever  optimizations  they  see  appropriate.  This  seems  to 
be  a rather  serious  omission  from  the  language  definition, 
especially  since  portability  of  programs  is  a goal  both  of 
CS-4  and  TINMAN.  (Cl). 
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Another  language  inconsistency  arises  in  conjunction 
with  passing  parameter.  The  parameters  to  a procedure  are 
those  which  satisfy  production  28  for  primitive-mode-invocation, 
(p.  211)  while  the  parameters  for  a mode  declaration  are  those 
which  satisfy  production  206,  restricted-mode-invocation  (p.  223). 
It  is  not  clear  why  the  restriction  was  imposed  for  mode 
declarations. 

Parameter  passing  itself  is  somewhat  inconsistent  as 
well.  There  are  10  classes  of  parameter  passing,  which  may 
be  grouped  into  4 categories.  There  are  three  forms  of  parameter 
passing  by  COPY  (similar  to  call  by  VALUE),  three  forms  of 
parameter  passing  by  REF  (copy  by  REFERENCE),  and  three  forms 
of  parameter  passing  by  NAME  (copy  by  NAME).  "Copy  by  Name" 
permits  procedure  and  function  names  to  be  passed;  it  also 
permits  expressions  to  be  passes  as  in  ALGOL  60  and  thus  leads 
to  a mechanism  for  Jensen's  device.  Most  of  the  binding 
attributes  are  straightforward  except  for  COPYO,  in  which  the 
actual  parameter  is  not  used  to  initialize  the  copy  in  the 
formal  parameter;  instead,  such  a parameter  must  be  initialized. 
The  10th  class  of  parameter  passing  is  the  attribute  HANDLES, 
which  accepts  1 or  more  exception  names.  C7  is  thus  not 
completely  satisfied. 

CS-4  requires  the  full  description  of  all  formal 
parameters.  There  is  no  default  situation  as  suggested  by 
C8  which  would  permit  generic  procedures;  in  fact,  generic 
procedures  are  hard  to  construct  in  CS-4.  It  is  not  immedi- 
ately clear  as  to  the  restrictions  on  union  types  being  passed 
as  parameters.  A formal  parameter  may  be  of  union  type,  but 
may  not  have  a binding  attribute  of  REFI , REFO,  or  REFIO . 
Apparently,  though,  it  can  be  passed  by  NAME!  It  is  not 
clear  as  to  whether  an  object  of  UNION  type  may  be  passed  as 
an  actual  parameter  to  a formal  parameter  having  one  of  the 
constituent  types  or  whether  an  object  of  simple  type,  being 
one  of  the  constituents  of  a union  type,  can  be  passed  as 
an  actual  parameter  to  a formal  parameter  of  a UNION  type 
of  which  the  simple  type  is  one  of  the  constituent  types. 
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This  must  be  cleared  up  in  the  language  semantics. 


CS-4  has  no  mechanism  for  variable  arguments,  al- 
though the  input/output  procedures  accept  them.  One  cannot 
in  general  define  procedures  with  such  a facility.  A restricted 
means  for  doing  this  would  be  with  union  types.  No  other 
techniques  are  immediately  apparent  since  there  is  no  point- 
er mechanism;  one  could  create  an  artificial  pointer  mechan- 
ism using  integer  variables  (or  the  equivalent)  and  then 
pass  the  integer  indicating  the  beginning  address  of  a linked 
list,  but  this  is  a rather  clumsy  solution. 

5.  VARIABLES,  LITERALS,  AND  CONSTANTS 

CS-4  meets  these  requirements  quite  well,  save  for 
the  absence  of  fixed  point  variables  (D4)  and  pointer 
mechanisms  (D6).  CS-4  provides  a full  range  of  initializa- 
tion and  range  capabilities,  including  an  initialization 
procedure  INIT  which  will  be  defined  by  the  user  for  extended 
types.  The  range  and  initialization  parts  are  required  for 
all  variable  declarations.  The  major  objection  is  that 
they  can  be  quite  cumbersome  to  use  in  simple  programs. 

6.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES  v 

CS-4  programmers  have  access  to  strong  definitional 
facilities,  including  those  of  abstract  data  types.  The 
user  may  define  structures  and  unions  of  existing  types,  may 
incorporate  those  structures  or  unions  in  more  complex  types, 
including  other  structures  and  unions,  and  may  associate  a 
set  of  procedures  and/or  functions  with  the  representation 
of  an  object  so  that  the  representation  of  the  object  is 
hidden . 

Mode  declarations  are  actually  type  generators,  since 
a type  can  be  passed  as  a parameter  to  a mode  declaration. 

One  could  declare  the  mode  stack  and  then  declare  objects 
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which  are  integer  stacks,  real  stacks,  or  even  stacks  of 
stacks.  (There  does  not  appear  to  be  a restriction  on 
recursive  mode  definitions,  even  though  there  is  a restric- 
tion on  recursive  procedure  definitions!)  These  mode 
declarations  include  built  in  operation  names  ASSIGN,  INIT, 
COMPARE,  and  TERM,  which  provide  facilities  for  assignment, 
initialization,  comparison,  and  finalization  of  objects  of 
the  defined  type.  The  user  may  define  these  as  desired.  The 
set  of  names  which  is  visible  from  outside  the  mode  declara- 
tion is  given  in  the  CAPABILITY  statement.  (CAPABILITY  is 
a rather  unusual  choice  of  word,  since  it  has  a different 
explicit  and  well-known  meaning  with  respect  to  operating 
systems;  EXPORTS  seems  like  a more  appropriate  word  to  denote 
the  names  of  operators  which  are  exported  from  the  mode  dec- 
laration and  made  known  outside  the  declaration.) 

Unfortunately,  the  existing  dyadic  operators  cannot 
be  extended  to  these  new  types,  nor  is  there  a method  for 
defining  new  infix  operators.  All  use  of  user-defined  types 
is  through  function  and  procedure  calls,  thereby  violating 
E2. 

CS-4  appears  to  be  headed  in  the  right  direction 
here,  but  Euclid  appears  to  have  solved  this  set  of  problems 
more  effectively,  although  it,  too,  fails  on  the  required 
operator  extension  feature. 

7.  SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 

CS-4  facilities  with  respect  to  libraries  and  compools 
is  undetermined.  These  features  are  dependent  upon  the  environ- 
ment in  which  the  program  executes.  The  mechanism  for  exter- 
nal procedures  seems  well-suited  for  libraries,  though. 

Variables  may  be  declared  STATIC  or  AUTOMATIC  or 
SHARED  (with  or  without  protection),  with  AUTOMATIC  as  the 
default  case.  Scope  is  determined  at  compile  time  for 


STATIC  and  AUTOMATIC  variables.  The  scope  of  a SHARED  variable 
is  determined  within  a procedure,  but  its  scope  includes 
other  programs  as  well. 
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The  mode  declaration  mechanism  provides  a set  of 
capabilities  (i.e.,  names)  which  can  be  used  to  access  an 
object  of  a user-defined  mode.  FI  and  F2  are  met. 

F7  is  not  met  since  there  is  no  input/output  in 
the  base  language. 

8 . CONTROL  STRUCTURES 

CS-4  has  all  of  the  basic  control  structures,  but 
has  no  facilities  for  recursion,  parallel  processing,  or 
asynchronous  interrupt  handling.  However,  parallel  process- 
ing and  interrupt  handling  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
operating  system  interface  of  the  language. 

CS-4  meets  the  requirements  G2  and  G3  partially. 

There  are  inadequate  restrictions  on  the  go  to,  since  one 
can  branch  into  an  enclosing  block  as  well  as  within  the 
most  local  scope.  Furthermore  the  EXIT  statement,  which  is 
used  to  terminate  loops,  may  branch  through  more  than  one 
nested  loop  construct,  thereby  terminating  more  than  one 
loop.  G3  is  almost  met  as  well,  but  the  IF-THEN-ELSE  is 
not  fully  partitioned,  since  there  is  no  requirement  that 
the  ELSE  be  included.  No  ambiguity  results,  since  the  IF 
statement  is  terminated  with  a FI,  whether  or  not  the  ELSE 
appears.  The  statement  IF  A THEN  B FI  may  be  seen  as  being 
equivalent  to  the  fully  partitioned  statement  IF  A THEN  B 
ELSE  ; FI  where  the  represents  a null  statement. 

The  CS-4  exception-handling  mechanism  is  reasonably 
powerful  and  well-controlled.  Procedures  are  associated  with 
exceptions  and  are  named  as  handlers.  The  appropriate  handler 
for  a given  exception  is  determined  by  dynamic  scoping  rules. 
Approximately  60  signals  are  built  into  CS-4  to  which  the 
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user  may  append  an  arbitrary  number  of  user-defined  signals. 

G7  is  well  met  and  the  flow  of  control  upon  exceptions  is 
well-restricted.  CS-4  meets  requirement  G7  as  well  as  any 
existing  language,  and  significantly  better  than  PL/1  does. 

9.  SYNTAX  AND  COMMENT  CONVENTIONS 

CS-4  is  not  a simple  language.  It  thus  fails  to 
fully  satisfy  requirements  HI  and  H6.  The  grammar  of  the 
base  language  contains  over  400  productions,  with  approximately 
250  non-terminal  symbols!  A significant  number  of  these 
productions  exist  as  a result  of  inconsistencies  in  the  lan- 
guage among  the  syntax  forms.  While  the  language  can  be 
parsed  in  a straightforward  way,  the  tree  is  quite  large  and 
the  language  could  not  easily  be  implemented  on  small-to- 
medium  sized  computers.  The  language  defines  more  than  250 
keywords,  which  fall  into  three  categories.  The  first  cate- 
gory is  48  words  with  fixed  meanings.  Others  are  either  words 
which  have  meaning  to  CS-4  in  limited  places  only  or  which  can 
be  freely  overridden  by  users.  This  is  in  contrast  to  most 
other  languages,  with  the  notable  exception  of  PL/ I. 

H8,  the  restriction  on  parentheses,  is  met,  except 
that  a programmer  might  use  a character  string  such  as  "ABC(", 
which  contains  an  unmatched  parenthesis.  The  syntax, 
though,  does  not  permit  unmatched  parentheses. 

As  with  most  other  languages,  CS-4  fails  to  achieve  a 
uniform  reference  mechanism.  The  structure  addressing  syntax 
uses  a notation,  while  function  calls,  mode  definitions, 
and  array  subscripts  use  parentheses.  However,  array  ele- 
ments could  be  replaced  by  function  calls. 

] 

While  there  are  few  unique  notations  for  special 
cases,  the  syntax  of  the  language  occasionally  becomes  quite 
complex,  particularly  when  one  is  defining  arrays  or  structures 
as  parameters  within  procedures. 


I 

I 
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10.  DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL  COMPILATION,  AND 

LANGUAGE  RESTRICTIONS 

The  CS-4  language  meets  this  set  of  requirements 
quite  well.  There  are  facilities  for  providing  machine 
structure  definitions  when  the  programmer  wishes  to  override 
the  default  definition  of  a STRUCTURE  type.  Characteristics 
of  the  host  machine  may  be  associated  with  the  program  at 
compile  time  so  that  storage  alignment  and  size  can  be  proper- 
ly worked  out.  This  feature  applies  to  STRUCTURE  variables 
and  not  to  other  program  types.  However,  one  could  declare 
a single  variable  within  an  MSTRUCTURE  to  achieve  the  desired 
effect. 

The  language  base  houses  most  of  the  power  of  the 
language.  However,  input/output  and  parallelism  are  in  the 
operating  system  interface  rather  than  in  the  language  it- 
self. The  language  base  is  far  from  being  minimal,  since 
there  are  often  many  alternative  ways  of  doing  the  same 
thing;  VECTOR  and  ARRAY  of  REAL  with  one  dimension  is  one 
example.  The  size  of  the  language  and  the  rather  poor  pre- 
sentation of  the  language  in  the  reference  document  detract 
significantly  form  the  understandability  of  the  language. 

The  language  semantics  are  relatively  poorly  defined. 

11.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESENTATIONS  AND  MACHINE 

DEPENDENCIES 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  potential  effi- 
ciency of  the  language  translator.  The  size  of  the  grammar 
would  appear  to  impose  a significant  compilation  cost. 

Checking  ranges  and  checking  parameters  of  union  type  might 
impose  run  time  costs  not  generally  incurred  with  other 
languages.  For  example,  one  could  write 

VARIABLE  I IS  INTEGER  (RANGE:  1 THRU  10)  [l], 

J IS  INTEGER  (RANGE:  1 THRU  10)  [1]; 

l 
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where  the  compiler  might  not  see  that  there  is  no  need  for 
a run  time  check  on  an  assignment  of  I to  J or  vice  versa. 

One  only  hopes  that  the  compiler  would  not  build  in  run 
time  checks  on: 

VARIABLE  (I,J)  IS  INTEGER  (RANGE:  1 THRU  10)  [l] ; 

It  is  quite  likely  though  that  the  first  instance  would  be 
treated  as  two  different  types  simply  because  of  the  disjoint 
declarations . 

The  effect  of  optimizations  (J2)  is  unknown  in 
the  absence  of  information  about  the  ordering  of  expression 
evaluation  and  the  prevention  of  side  effects  (Cl). 

CS-4  meets  the  other  TINMAN  requirements  in  this 
category.  MPROCEDURES , MSTRUCTURES,  and  the  OPEN  and  MOPEN 
features  give  the  desired  abilities.  OPEN  and  MOPEN  pro- 
vide a generalized  MACRO  facility. 

12.  PROGRAM  ENVIRONMENT 

CS-4  requires  an  operating  system  interface  since 
there  is  no  input/output  in  the  base  language  (Kl).  An 
operating  system  interface  is  necessary  for  integration  of 
separate  modules  into  the  program;  a requirement  staisfied 
by  the  EPROCEDURE  concept.  EPROCEDURES  permit  not  only  CS-4 
programs,  but  programs  written  in  other  languages,  to  be 
integrated  with  CS-4  programs.  CS-4  provides  a built-in 
capability  for  PL/ I and  FORTRAN  as  other  HOL's,  and  a capa- 
bility to  specify  routine  linkage  mechanisms  for  other  calling 
protocols. 

CS-4  is  intended  to  run  in  an  environment  which  pro- 
vides useful  tools  for  program  creation  and  debugging.  It 
should  be  noted,  though,  that  the  tools  on  the  IBM  370, 
which  is  the  initial  target  machine,  leave  a great  deal  to 
be  desired. 
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Assertions  may  only  be  included  as  comments.  CS-4 
is  not  intended  for  verification.  Indeed,  there  are  no 
proof  rules  for  CS-4  itself  and  no  formal  specification  of 
the  language  semantics.  There  undoubtedly  will  be  many 
surprises  for  CS-4  programmers  as  they  determine  how  the 
language  processor  handles  some  of  the  language  issues  which 
are  not  clearly  specified  in  the  reference  document. 

13.  TRANSLATORS 

Very  little  can  be  said  about  CS-4  translators.  The 
language  is  sufficiently  large  that  one  is  tempted  to  eliminate 
certain  features  in  a first  implementation.  Furthermore, 
minimization  of  compile  time  as  an  objective  is  difficult  to 
achieve,  for  reasons  which  have  been  taken  up  in  the  section 
"Notes  on  the  TINMAN  Requirements." 

It  is  expected  that  a CS-4  translator  can  be  written 
for  a number  of  different  host  computers,  but  there  is  some 
question  as  to  whether  such  a translator  can  run  on  a relative- 
ly small  computer.  Some  form  of  cross-compiler,  as  antici- 
pated by  L5 , might  be  needed. 

It  is  impossible  to  address  L6  clearly,  although  it 
is  apparent  that  the  language  provides  the  necessary  features 
for  full  type  and  range  checking. 

It  would  be  feasible  to  use  CS-4  as  an  implementation 
language  for  a CS-4  translator  (L9). 

14.  LANGUAGE  DEFINITION,  STANDARDS,  AND  CONTROL 

TINMAN  criterion  Ml  is  not  well  met.  Many  of  the 
features  of  CS-4  are  not  well  understood;  abstract  data  types, 
for  example,  have  not  been  fully  worked  out.  Many  of  the  lan- 
guage notions,  including  FRACTION,  RESIGNAL,  MOPEN,  and 
NORECALL,  are  only  lightly  used  or  are  untried  elsewhere. 

The  impression  is  that  these  features  were  often  added  as 
patches  to  a previously  designed  language. 
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Criterion  M2  is  not  well  met.  There  is  no  unambiguous 
definition  of  semantics;  much  is  left  to  interpretation,  requir- 
ing the  reader  to  be  familiar  with  a large  number  of  programming 
language  concepts.  Some  semantic  issues  are  not  addressed; 
e.g.,  expression  evaluation  and  parameter  passing  involving 
union  types  are  incompletely  explained. 

Criterion  M3  is  partially  met.  There  is  a CS-4  primer, 
but  there  is  not  a "formal  in-depth  description."  The  CS-4 
Language  Reference  Manual  does  not  meet  that  requirement. 

How  well  CS-4  meets  the  requirements  of  DoD  control 
over  translators,  standards,  and  libraries  is  impossible  to 
state.  The  developer  of  the  language  or  the  contracting  agency 
could  impose  a sufficient  set  of  controls  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tive, particularly  since  the  present  implementation  level  of 
the  language  is  still  very  low. 


SECTION  3.  LANGUAGE  EVALUATION  SUMMARY 

FOR  CS-4 
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HOL  EVALUATION  PROJECT: 
LANGUAGE  EVALUATION  SUMMARY  FOR  CS-4 
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SECTION  4 


DETAILED  COMPARISON  OF 
CS-4  TO  TINMAN 
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1. 


INTRODUCTION 


This  section  outlines  specific  evaluations  of 
each  TINMAN  requirement  as  they  are  (or  are  not)  met  by 
the  language  CS-4. 

Page  number  references  where  given  refer  to  the 
basic  reference  document  for  this  language:  CS-4:  Language 

Reference  Manual  and  Operating  System  Interface,  Inter- 
metrics, Inc,,  IR-130-2,  October  1975. 
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A.  DATA  AND  TYPES 

Al.  Typed  Language 

Satisf ied 

A2.  Built-in  Data  Types 

Partially  Satisfied 

No  fixed  point 

A3.  Precision  Declaration 

Satisfied 

A4.  Fixed  Point 

Not  Satisfied 

No  fixed  point 

A5.  Enumeration  Sense  of  Character  Sets 

Partially  Satisfied 

STATUS  types  handle  this.  EBCDIC  not  specified. 

A6.  Arrays 

Partially  Satisfied 

Both  lower  and  upper  array  bounds  may  be  undeter- 
mined at  compile  time. 

A7.  Record  Equivalence 

Satisfied 

Alternative  structures  may  be  created  by  declaring 
UNION  types  in  structures. 


1 


B.  OPERATIONS 

Bl.  Assignment 

Partially  Satisfied 

Assignment  to  an  object  of  union  type  can  only  be 
from  another  object  of  union  type.  There  are  also  restric- 
tions concerning  assignments  when  the  ranges  of  two  objects 
do  not  intersect. 

B2.  Equivalence  Operator 

Not  Satisfied 

The  objects  compared  must  agree  in  type. 

B3.  Relationals  Defined 

Satisfied 

There  are  also  functions  for  relations  on  reals 
to  perform  comparisons  within  a precision. 

B4.  Arithmetic  Operations 

Partially  Satisfied 

No  fixed  point 

B5.  Truncation/Rounding 

Satisfied 

B6 . Boolean  Operations 

Satisfied 

B7.  Scalar  Operations 

Partially  Satisfied 

No  scalar  operations  on  conformable  arrays.  Scalar 
operations  on  REAL  VECTORS.  Data  transfers  between  records  or 
arrays  of  identical  logical  structure  are  permitted. 

B8.  Type  Conversion 

Partially  Satisfied 

No  fixed  point.  ASCII  function  converts  characters 
to  integers,  but  there  is  no  inverse.  An  actual  parameter 
must  be  the  same  type  as  a formal  parameter.  If  the  formal 
parameter  is  of  union  type,  the  actual  parameter  (p.  146) 
must  be  of  the  same  union  type,  not  a constituent  type. 
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Range  Exceptions 
Partially  Satisfied 

No  fixed  point.  X- INTEGER-RANGE  may  be  signaled 

I/O  Operations 
Not  Satisfied 

The  base  language  has  no  inpfut /output  operations 

Power  Set  Operations 
Satisfied 


C.  EXPRESSIONS  AND  PARAMETERS 

Cl.  Side  Effects 

Not  Satisfied 

C2.  Operand  Hierarchy 

Satisfied 

3 levels  of  relational,  4 levels  of  arithmetic 
hierarchy 

C3.  Expressions  Permitted 

Satisfied 

C4.  Constant  Expressions 

Partially  Satisfied 

Evaluation  of  constant  expressions  cannot  be 
determined . 

C5.  Parameter  Rules 

Not  Satisfied 

Parameters  exist  for  exception-handling,  procedures, 
and  declarations.  The  types  of  parameters  that  can  be 
passed  are  different  for  each  of  the  classes.  Also,  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  binding  are  associated,  with  only  the  NAMEI 
binding  class  being  meaningful  for  mode-invocations  (pp211, 
222) . 

C6.  Parameter  Agreement 

Satisf ied 

C7 . Formal  Parameter  Kinds 

Not  Satisfied 

There  are  9 binding  attributes:  COPY I , COPYO,  COPYIO, 
NAMEI,  NAMEO,  NAMEIO,  REFI , REFO,  and  REFIO . The  HANDLES 
attribute  passes  exception  names.  This  could  be  satisfied  if, 
for  example,  COPYI,  COPYO,  and  COPYIO  were  considered  to  form 
a class.  However,  objects  other  than  procedure  names  may  be 
passed  by  NAME. 

C8.  Formal  Parameter  Specifications  Optional 

Not  Satisfied 

C9.  Variable  Numbers  of  Parameters 

Not  Satisfied 
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D. 


VARIABLES,  LITERALS,  AND  CONSTANTS 


Dl. 
D2. 
D3 . 
D4 . 

D5 . 
D6 . 


Constant  Value  Identifiers 
Satisfied 

Numeric  Literals 
Satisfied 

Initialization 

Satisfied 

Ranges  and  Stepsize 
Partially  Satisfied 

No  fixed  point  variables 

Variable  Types 
Satisfied 

Pointer  Variables 
Not  Satisfied 

No  pointer  mechanism 
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E.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 


El.  Type,  Operator  Definitions 

Satisfied 

E2.  Consistent  Use 

Not  Satisfied 

There  is  no  facility  for  extending  operators  to 
new  types. 

E3.  No  Default  Declarations 

Satisfied 

E4.  Extend  Existing  Operators 

Not  Satisfied 

E5.  Type  Definitions 

Partially  Satisfied 

There  is  some  inheritance  of  data  operations. 

E6.  Data  Definitions 

Satisfied 

E7.  No  Free  Union 

Satisfied 

E8 . Type  Initialization  and  Allocation 

Satisfied 


/I 
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F.  SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 

FI.  Allocation  and  Access 

Satisf ied 

Can  have  STATIC  allocation 

F2.  Limit  Access  Scope 

Satisfied 

The  operations  associated  with  a separately  defined 
structure  are  specified  in  a capability  list.  Only  those 
names  are  available  outside  the  mode  declaration. 


F3 . 

Static  Scope  Determination 
Satisfied 

F4 . 

Libraries  Available 
Undetermined 

F5 . 

Library  Content 
Undetermined 

F6 . 

Libraries  and  Compools 
Undetermined 

F7  . 

Machine  Dependent  Interfaces 
Not  Satisfied 
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G. 


CONTROL  STRUCTURES 


Gl.  Control  Structures 

Partially  Satisfied 

No  recursion,  parallel  processing, 

handling  in  base  language 

G2 . GOTO 

Partially  Satisfied 

There  is  a goto , but  the  branching 

enclosing  blocks  as  well  as  the  most  local 

G3.  Conditional  Control  Structures 

Partially  Satisfied 

The  else  is  not  required  following 

G4.  Iteration  Control 

Satisf ied 

G5.  Recursive  Routines 

Not  Satisfied 

No  recursion  (p . 140) 

G6.  Parallel  Processing 

Not  Satisfied 

G7.  Exception  Handling 

Satisfied  , 

(See  p.  154) 

G8.  Synchronization  Primitives 

Not  Satisfied 


or  interrupt 


scope  includes 
scope . 

an  if  then. 
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H.  SYNTAX  AND  COMMENT  CONVENTIONS 

HI.  Syntax  Characteristics 

Partially  Satisfied 

The  grammar  is  context  free,  but  quite  large, 
with  over  400  productions  involving  approximately  250  non- 
terminals . 

H2.  No  Syntax  Extensions 

Partially  Satisfied 

Some  of  the  key  words  may  be  redefined,  as  identi- 
fiers or  procedure  names  for  example. 

H3.  Source  Character  Set 

Satisfied 

H4.  Literals  and  Identifiers 

Satisfied 

For  identifiers  ( ) and  numeric  literals  (a)  (p.  9) 

H5.  Continued  Lexicals 

Satisfied 

(p.  5) 

H6 . Keywords 

Not  Satisfied 

CS-4  has  approximately  260  Keywords,  divided  into 
three  categories.  Category  1 are  fixed.  Category  2 have 
fixed  meaning  in  certain  contexts,  but  may  be  freely  used 
elsewhere.  Category  3 may  be  overridden  by  programs. 

There  are  48  Category  1 Keywords  (pp  261-3). 

H7.  Comment  Convention 

Not  Satisfied  I 

There  are  two  comment  conventions:)  \ , which  may  be 
nested  and  may  cover  multiple  lines,  and  % which  treats 
the  remainder  of  a line  as  comment. 
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I 

! 


H8 . 


Unmatched  Parentheses 
Satisf ied 

The  only  exception  is  perhaps  within  string  literals. 


H9.  Uniform  Referent 

Not  Satisfied 

The  structures  use  a . notation,  which  is  different 
from  ( ) used  by  procedures  and  arrays. 

H10.  Consistency  of  Meaning 

Satisfied 


I . 


DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL  COMPILATION,  AND 


LANGUAGE  RESTRICTIONS 


11.  Defaults  in  Program  Logic 
Satisfied 

12.  Default  Override 
Partially  Satisfied 

The  programmer  may  declare  MSTRUCTURES  for  defining 
object  representations  at  the  machine  representation  level. 

13.  Compile-time  Parameters 
Satisf ied 

14.  Object  Environment  Compile-time  Parameter 
Not  Satisfied 

No  conditional  compilations  in  source  language 

15.  Language  Kernel 
Partially  Satisfied 

VECTOR  largely  duplicates  REAL  ARRAY,  and  MATRIX 
largely  duplicates  REAL  ARRAY  with  2 dimensions.  The  base 
language,  given  its  size,  is  not  "simple." 

16.  Translator  Restrictions  Defined 
Satisf ied 

17.  Object  Environment  Restrictions 
Satisfied 
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J.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESENTATIONS  AND 

MACHINE  DEPENDENCE 


Jl.  Efficient  Code 

Undetermined 

Depends  on  parsing  techniques 

J2.  Optimization  Invisible 

Undetermined 

J3.  Access  to  Machine  Language 

Satisfied 

MPROCEDURES  (pp. 194-5) 

J4 . Implementation  Representation  Tradeoffs 

Satisfied 

MSTRUCTURES 

J5.  Open/Closed  Implementations 

Satisf ied 

OPEN  attribute  for  procedures 
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PROGRAM  ENVIRONMENT 


Operating  System  Not  Required 
Not  Satisfied 

Language  assumes  OS  interface  for  I/O,  etc. 

Program  Assembly 
Satisf ied 

EPROCEDURES 

Software  Development  Tools 
Undetermined 

Translator  Options 
Undetermined 

Assertion  Capability 
Partially  Satisfied 

Included  only  as  comments 


L. 


TRANSLATORS 


1 


LI.  Language  Supersets 

Undetermined 

L2.  Language  Subsets 

Undetermined 

L3.  Low-Cost  Translation 

Undetermined 

L4.  Many  Object  Machines 

Undetermined 

L5.  Self-Hosting 

Undetermined 

L6.  Translator  Checking 

Satisfied 

L7.  Diagnostic  Messages 

Satisfied 

CTWARNINGS  option 

L8.  Translator  Structure 

Satisf ied 

L9.  Self-Implementable 

Satisfied 

It  would  be  possible.  However,  the  absence  of 
recursion  and  pointers  detracts  from  the  usability  of  some 
of  the  favored  parsing  methods. 


I 

I 

I 


M.  LANGUAGE  DEFINITION,  STANDARDS  AND  CONTROL 

Ml.  Existing  Features 

Not  Satisfied 

Many  language  notions  are  lightly  used  or  untried 
elsewhere.  CAPABILITY,  FRACTION,  RE SIGNAL,  MOPEN,  NORECALL 
are  just  a few  of  these. 

M2.  Unambiguous  Definition 

Not  Satisfied 

The  present  language  definition  is  not  entirely 
clear  on  semantics.  For  example,  order  of  expression  evalu- 
ation is  not  specified. 


M3. 

Language  Documentation 
Satisfied 

M4 . 

Control  Agent 
Undetermined 

M5 . 

Support  Agent 
Undetermined 

M6 . 

Library  Standards 
Undetermined 
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EVALUATION  OF 
CORAL  66 


Prepared  by 

RLG  Associates,  Inc. 
11250  Roger  Bacon  Drive 
Reston,  Virginia  22090 


November  18,  1976 


This  report  presents  an  evaluation  of  the  C0PAL66 
language  with  the  regul recent s listed  in  the  "TINMAN". 
( DDD  Requirements  For  Hiqh  Order  Connuter  Proor  amm  ino 
Languages,  "TINMAN"  - 1 March,  1976,  Section  IV),  For 
purposes  of  comparison  COHAL66  Is  considered  to  pe  de- 
fined by: 

Official  Definition  of  C0PAL6S  Third  Petition,  1974 

There  are  78  language  requirements  listed  in  Section  4 of 
the  "TINMAN".  This  report,  compares  C0RAL66  with  each  in- 
dividual requirement.  A summary  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  language  satisfies  each  requirement  is  presented. 

The  introductory  paraqraph  of  each  "TINMAN"  requirement 
is  included  as  the  leading  section  for  each  requirement 
eva 1 uat ion . 

Symbols  Placed  oeside  each  individual  requirement  indi- 
cate the  degree  to  which  the  language  meets  the  require- 
ment. The  symbols  and  their  meanings  are  as  follows: 

T - Totally  meets  requirement 

P - Partially  meets  requirement 

F - Does  not  meet  requirement 

ll  - Unknown  from  available  documentation 

A summary  of  the  evaluation  is  included  as  the  last  sec- 
tion of  this  report.  Merits  and  failures  of  the  language 
as  it  currently  is  defined  are  discussed.  Also  discussed 
are  the  potential  language  modifications  that  can  be  made 
to  support  DOD  "TINMAN"  requirements. 


A.  DATA  and  types 


Requirement:  Ai 

The  lanquaqe  will  be  tyred.  The  tyoe  (or  mode)  of  all 
variables,  components  of  composite  data  structures,  ex- 
pressions, operations,  and  parameters  will  be  determin- 
able at  compile  time  and  unalterable  at  run  time,  me 
lanquaqe  will  require  that  the  type  of  each  variable  and 
component  of  composite  data  structures  be  explicitly 
specified  in  the  source  oroqram. 

---p- — 

In  qenerai,  COR AL66  is  a typed  lanouaae.  Most  tyres  are 
Known  at  compile  time.  However,  two  specific  deficiencies 
exist  in  this  area.  Pointers  are  not  defined  explicitly 
as  pointers  out  rather  as  inteqers.  F 1 oat i no  point  vari- 
ables are  declared  as  inteoer  and  use  a software  lanouaoe 
extension  to  perform  the  necessary  arithmetic  operations. 

Addi t i onal I y , the  OVERLAY  construct  provides  a method  tor 
violatim  type  checkino  and  verification. 

Addition  of  the  keyword  POINTER  to  the  lanquaae,  with  ap- 
propriate chanqes  to  the  syntax,  will  provide  a method  of 
uniouelv  identifvino  pointer  variables.  For  detailed  in- 
formation see  (Df>). 

Similarly,  extension  of  the  landuaqe  to  renuire  specific 
tycinq  of  floatinq  point  numbers  can  he  accomn l i shed . 

The  OVERLAY  option  can  be  restructured  within  the 
lanquaqe  but  the  impact  on  existina  nroqrans  or  future 
oroorams  ooeratino  on  limited  machine  conf iqurat i ons  may 
preclude  this  option.  Development  of  a method  to  permit 
an  overlay  operation  and  also  preserve  tyre  checkin u ap- 
pears to  be  very  expensive. 


Requirement:  A? 

The  lanquaqe  will  provide  data  types  for  inteoer,  real 
(floatim  point  and  fixed  point),  boolean  and  character 
and  will  provide  arrays  (i.e.,  composite  data  structures 
with  indexiole  components  of  homooeneous  type)  and 
records  (i.e.,  composite  data  structures  with  labeled 
components  of  neterooeneous  type)  as  type  oenerators. 


Inteoer T 

Fixed  point t 

Floatinq  ooint F 

Character  strinq T 

Boolean F 

Arrays r 

Records P 
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Floatinq  ootnt  --  Floatinq  point  variables  are  declared 
as  integer  type  In  the  Janquaqe.  Hloatinq  point  opera- 
tions are  implemented  as  procedure  calls  to  library 
rout i nes . 

Boolean  --  There  are  no  boolean  variables  and  no  bracket- 
ed boolean  expressions  in  the  CORALon  lanauaoe. 

Arrays  --  Arrays  are  provided  for  within  the  lanauaoe. 
However,  arrays  are  limited  to  two  dimensions. 

Records  --  There  is  a provision  for  record  structures 
within  the  lanauaqe.  Records  are  definable  by  a table 
mechanism.  Ho*'evei\  records  do  not  define  types,  nor  may 
thev  ne  used  as  tyt>  constructors. 

The  lanauaoe  can  be  modified  to  include  both  floatinq 
noint  and  boolean  capabilities  at  modest  cost.  Expansion 
of  array  and  record  capabilities,  however  will  prove  to 
ne  more  expensive. 


Requirement:  A ) 

The  source  lanauaqe  will  require  olobal  (to  a scone) 
speci f icat ion  of  the  precision  for  floatinq  point  arith- 
metic and  will  permit  precision  specification  for  indivi- 
dual variables.  Tnis  specification  will  be  interpreted  as 
the  maximum  precision  required  by  the  proaram  loaic  and 
the  minimum  orecisian  to  ne  supported  by  the  obiect  code. 

The  lanauaoe  does  not  Include  this  capability.  Inclusion 
of  an  optional  sinqle  floatinq  point  precision  declara- 
tion witnin  a olock  that  certains  to  all  local  floatinq 
point  identifiers  will  require  an  adriifioral  lanauaoe 
kevword,  PRECISION,  which  would  be  used  as  follows: 

BEGIN 

FLOATING  PRECISION  IE-4  ; 

FLOATING  A,  R , C ; 

The  tollowino  rules  would  apply: 

1)  All  arithmetic  operations  on  local  (to  a scooe) 
floatinq  variables  will  be  truncated  to  the  specified 
orec i sion . 

2)  Operations  on  floatinq  data  between  local  and  non- 
local identifiers  will  be  truncated  to  the  lower  preci- 
sion. 

The  requirement  to  enable  individual  snec i f 1 cat  ion  of 
identifiers  would  still  not  be  met.  Precision  specifica- 
tion would  be  considered  to  pertain  to  all  floatinq  iden- 
tifiers declared  within  a aiven  block. 


Requirement:  A4 


Fixed  point  numoers  will  be  treated  as  exact  quantities 
which  have  a ranqe  and  a fractional  step  size  which  are 
determined  ov  the  user  at  compile  time.  Scale  factor 
manaoement  will  be  done  ny  the  compiler. 


C0RAl.f>6  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  as 

Character  sets  will  be  treated  as  any  other  enumeration 
t yoe. 

F 

A Drintinq  character  is  assumed  to  have  a uniaue  inteqer 
representation  dependent  on  some  hardware  or  software 
convention.  Tne  form,  is  included  within  the  inteqer  syn- 
tax definition.  Printina  characters  are  implementation 
dependent.  Layout  characters  may  not.  be  included  as  arau- 
ments  of  literals. 


Requirement:  Ah 

The  lanquaae  will  require  user  specification  of  the 
number  of  dimensions,  the  ranne  of  subscript  values  for 
each  dimension,  and  the  type  of  each  arrav  component. 
The  number  of  dimensions,  the  type  and  the  lower  sub- 
script bound  will  he  determinable  at  compile  time.  The 
upDer  subscript  hound  will  be  determinable  at  entrv  to 
the  array  allocation  scope. 


Number  of  dimensions  fixpd  at  compile  time T 

TyDp  fixed  at  compile  time T 

Lower  subscript  bound  fixed  at  compile  time....T 

Subscripts  from  contiouous  rame T 

Subscripts  from  enumeration  type p 

Upper  suoscriot  pound  fixed  af  scope  entrv R 


Subscripts  are  confined  to  inteqer  type.  The  lannuane 
does  not  allow  an  explicit  character  as  a subscript.  See 
AS  for  further  information. 

Arrays  are  limited  to  two  dimensions  and  are  fixed  at 
compile  time.  Addition  of  variable  upper  bounds  to  arrays 
will  require  extensive  chanqe  to  the  l anquaoe  definition. 


Requirement:  47 

Tne  lanauaje  will  permit  records  to  have  alternative 
structures,  each  of  wnich  is  fixed  at  compile  time.  The 
name  and  tyoe  of  each  record  component  will  be  specified 


ny  the  user  at  compile  time 


. — p 


Alternative  structures  are  permitted  by  the  use  of  the 
overlay  feature  and  by  use  of  pointers.  Components  must 
be  specified  at  compile  time.  However,  type  checking  and 
array  bound  protection  are  not  secure.  There  are  no  fa- 
cilities included  within  the  language  to  identify  type 
disagreements  or  array  overruns  or  underruns.  Inclusion 
of  a discrimination  feature  will  require  extensive  res- 
tructuring of  the  formal  definition  of  the  lanauaqe,  and 
indeed  may  not  be  economically  feasible. 


R.  0 PEP AT  IONS 


Requirement:  rtl 

Assianment  and  reference  operation  will  be  aut omat ica 1 1 v 
defined  for  all  data  types  which  do  not  manage  their  data 
storage.  The  assignment  operation  will  permit  anv  value 
of  a given  tyoe  to  be  assigned  to  a variable,  array  or 
record  component  of  that  type  or  of  a union  tvne  contain- 
ing that  tyoe.  Reference  will  retrieve  the  last  assigned 
value . 


Variable  declaration  for  all  data  types T 

Encapsulated  type  declaration K 

Array  or  record  declaration P 


Assignment  is  by  individual  variable  or  bv  Individual  en- 
try within  tables  (records).  The  language  does  not  permit 
assignment  of  complete  arrays  or  records.  These  aims  may 
be  approached  by  definition  of  user  written  procedures 
but  still  will  not  rrovide  a consistent  language  defini- 
tion and  notation. 


Requirement:  M2 

The  source  language  will  have  a built-in  operation  which 
can  be  used  to  compare  ary  two  data  ohfects  (reaaro)ess 
of  type)  tor  identity. 


The  source  lanauaae  can  be  used  to  comnarm  any  two  oata 
oblects  for  identity.  The  comparator  works  on  a nit  ny 
bit  basis  without  regard  to  type.  This  means  that,  con- 
ceivably, reals,  integers  and  characters  could  be  con- 
sidered equivalent. 

Type  comparison,  within  the  constraints  of  the  " 
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for  equivalence  add  a new  dimension  of  difficulty.  limit- 
ed tyDe  comparisons,  when  the  absolute  value  of  sub- 
scripts are  known  or  when  a specific  eouivalerce  rela- 
tionship is  explicitly  stated,  can  be  achieved.  However, 
use  of  pointers  and  overlay  features  for  element  access 
provide  an  escape  mechanism  from  tyoe  eouivalence  cneck- 
inq  that  cannot  be  completely  avoideo.  Practically  soeak- 
inq,  either  the  rules  for  tyoe  checkina  must  be  relaxed 
or  the  constructs  permitted  in  the  lanquaqe  must  be 
severely  restricted. 


Requirement:  B3 

Relational  operations  will  oe  automatically  defined  for 
numeric  data  and  all  types  defined  by  enumeration. 

P 

All  six  relational  operators  are  included.  Unordered  sets 
are  not  included  in  CORAJ, 6b. 


Requirement:  B4 


Tne  built-in  arithmetic  operations  will  include:  addi- 

tion, subtraction,  multipl icat ion , division  (with  a real 
result),  exponent i at ' on , Jnteqer  division  (with  inteaer 
or  fixed  point  arguments  and  remainder),  and  neqation. 

Addition T 

Subtract  ion T 

Multiplication T 

Division  (with  real  result), T 

■Jeoat  ion.... 1 

Exponentiation F 

Division  witn  remainder F 

Fxponentiation  is  not  supported  in  the  lanauaqe. 
Remainder  after  division  is  not  explicitly  available  in 
the  lanquaqe. 

Division  with  remainder  can  be  included  pv  the  addition 
of  a special  remainder  operator  and  the  appropriate  syn- 
tax modification. 

Exponentiation  capabilities  can  also  be  included. 


Requirement:  B5 

Arithmetic  and  assiqnment  operations  on  data  which  are 
within  tne  range  specifications  of  the  proqram  will  nev>r 
truncate  the  most  sionlficant  dioits  of  a numeric  quanti- 
ty. Truncation  and  roundina  will  always  be  on  the  least 
significant  digits  and  will  never  be  implicit  for  in- 
tegers and  fixed  Doint  numbers.  Implicit  roundina  beyond 


the  specified  precision  will  be  allowed  for  floating 
Doint  numbers. 

Truncation  rules  are  not  explicitly  discussed  in  the  for- 
mal definition  of  the  C0PAL66  lanauaae. 

The  assumption  is  made  that  most  of  the  truncation  rules 
specified  by  this  requirement  are  met  since  they  are  oood 
compiler  development  practices. 


Requirement:  H6 

The  built-in  boolean  operators  will  include  "AND",  "OP", 
"NOT",  and  "NOP".  The  operations  "AND"  and  "OP"  will  be 
evaluated  in  short  circuit  mode. 


Short  circuit  "AND" T 

Short  circuit  "OP" T 

NOT F 

NOR F 


The  operations  "NOT"  and  "NOR"  are  not  included  within 
tne  language.  Short  circuit  mode  evaluation  for  scalars 
is  defined  within  the  lanauaqe. 

"NOT"  and  "NOR"  operators  can  be  added  to  the  lanauaae  at 
very  modest  cost. 


Requirement:  B7 

The  source  lanauaae  will  permit  scalar  operations  and  as- 
signment on  conformable  anays  and  will  permit  data 
transfers  between  records  or  arrays  of  identical  loqical 
structure . 


Assignment  between  records  and  arrays F 

Scalar  operations  on  arrays F 


The  language  only  supports  element  by  element  access  of 
arrays  and  records.  The  capability  can  be  added  to  the 
language.  Again,  type  cheekina  tor  some  operations  can  be 
easily  included  but  use  of  pointer  and  overlay  capabili- 
ties can  still  provide  a method  to  circumvent  complete 
type  checking. 


Requirement:  Fi8 

There  will  be  no  Implicit  type  conversions  hut  no  conver- 
sion operation  will  be  required  when  the  type  of  an  actu- 
al parameter  is  a constituent  of  a union  tvne  which  is 
the  formal  parameter.  The  lanauaae  will  provide  explicit 


t 


conversion  ooerations  among  integer,  fixed  point  ard 
floating  ooint  data,  between  the  obleet  representation  of 
numbers  and  their  reoresentat ions  as  characters,  and 
between  fixed  point  scale  factors. 


PxDlicit  conversions T 

No  implicit  conversions F 

Explicit  between  scale  factors T 


The  programmer  can  impose  any  desired  svstem  of  evalua- 
tion by  the  use  of  Numner  type  (Kxpression).  If  no  expli- 
cit conversion  rules  are  specified,  implicit  lanouaae 
rules  are  used  for  conversion.  Changes  to  eliminate  the 
implicit  conversion  capability  will  have  minimal  impact. 


Pequirement:  BP 

Explicit  conversion  operations  will  not  be  required 
between  numerical  ranges.  There  will  be  a run  time  excep- 
tion condition  when  any  integer  or  fixed  ooint  value  is 
truncated. 


The  lanquaoe  does  not  support  this  function. 

The  caoaoility  for  run  tiTe  exception  checxiro  can  be  in- 
cluded within  the  language. 


Pequirement:  BIO 

The  base  language  will  brovide  ooerations  allowing  pro- 
grams to  interact  with  files,  channels  or  devices  includ- 
ing terminals.  These  operations  will  permit  sending  and 
receiving  both  data  and  control  information,  will  enable 
programs  to  dynamically  assign  and  reassign  I/O  devices, 
will  provide  user  control  for  exception  conditions,  and 
will  not  be  Installation  dependent. 

The  language  does  not  explicitly  define  I/n  operations. 
All  operations  are  accomplished  by  calls  to  procedures 
which  are  tailored  to  the  required  hardware  configura- 
tion. Language  constructs  can  be  defined  to  satisfy  this 
requirement.  There  are  however,  complications  and  machine 
dependency  problems.  Bit  manipulation  constructs  provid- 
ed by  the  language  can  ne  used  to  generate  programs  that 
are  machine  dependent.  While  this  violates  "TINMAN"  con- 
straints, this  capability  is  necessarv  in  many  applica- 
tions. 

\ 


Peoui rement : B1 1 

The  language  will  provide  operations  on  d^ta  tyres  de- 
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fined  as  rower  sets  of  enumeration  tyres  (see  Kfe).  These 
©Derations  will  include  union,  intersection,  difference, 
complement,  and  an  element  predicate. 

Power  sets  are  not  defined  in  the  lanauane.  This  capabil- 
ity can  oe  added  with  not  too  much  difficulty. 


| 

C.  FXPPfr  SSI ONS  AND  PARAMETERS 


! 


I 


Requirement:  Cl 

Side  effects  which  are  dependent  on  the  evaluation  order 
amono  the  arquments  of  an  expression  will  he  evaluated 
lef  t-to-r i qnt . 

— -P 

Although  an  alaorithrr  for  evaluatinq  expressions  does  not 
form  part  of  the  formal  definition  of  the  lanauane,  all 
syntactically  outermost  terms  in  an  expression  will  be 
evaluated  to  the  required  numeric  tyre  before  the  addinq 
operators  are  applied.  However,  if  an  expression  is  en- 
closed in  round  brackets,  its  terms  are  no  lonaer  'outer- 
most' and  the  rule  no  lonoer  applies.  In  this  case  the 


algorithm  for  the  particular  compiler  determines  the  se- 
ouence  of  events.  Additionally,  the  programmer  may  impose 
any  desirei  system  of  evaluation. 


Requirement:  C? 

Which  parts  of  an  expression  constitute  the  operands  to 
each  operation  within  that  expression  should  he  obvious 
to  the  reader.  There  will  be  few  levels  of  operator 
hierarchy  and  they  will  be  widely  recognized. 

P 


Unambiguous  presentation P 

Few  precedence  levels. ...T 

Reauire  explicit  parentheses F 

No  user  defined  levels r 


Precedence  levels  are  those  normally  encountered  in  all 
lanouaaes.  The  language  can  be  modifieo  to  reauire 
parentheses  in  certain  cases  if  the  list  of  cases  can  ne 
aareed  noon  by  all  users. 


Reau i rement : C3 

Expressions  of  a given  type  will  pe  permitted  anywhere  in 
sourcp  programs  where  both  constants  and  references  to 
variables  of  that  type  are  allowed. 

There  are  no  special  case  constraints  on  expressions  in- 
cluded  Mri  the  syntax  of  the  language. 


Requirement:  C4 

Constant,  expressions  will  be  allowed  in  programs  where 
constants  are  allowed,  and  constant  expressions  will  be 
evaluated  before  run  time. 


Tne  requirement  is  completely  met  by  tne  language. 


Requirement : C S 

There  will  pe  a consistent  set  of  rules  annllcable  to  all 
parameters,  wnether  they  be  for  procedures,  for  types  for 
exception  handling,  for  parallel  processes,  for  declara- 
tion, or  for  built-in  operators.  There  will  be  no  spe- 
cial operations  (e.o.,  array  structuring)  applicable  only 
to  Parameters. 

p 


Consistency  in  parameter  rules 


P 


0 


No  special  oaraneter  operations 


T 


Fxception  handling  and  parallel  processing  are  not  expli- 
citly addressee  within  the  lanouaae. 

The  formal  parameter  and  the  passed  parameter  most  aqree 
in  type  according  to  language  rules.  However,  as  was  the 
case  in  requirement  Al,  this  type  checking  can  he  defeat- 
ed dv  use  ot  pointers  and  computed  array  or  table  loca- 
tion values. 


Requirement*  C6 

Formal  and  actual  parameters  will  always  agree  in  type. 
The  nurnoer  of  dimensions  for  array  parameters  will  he 
determinable  at  compile  time.  The  size  and  supscriot 
range  for  array  parameters  need  not  he  determinable  at 
compile  time,  but  can  be  passed  as  part  of  the  parameter. 


Dimensions  determined  at  compile  time T 

Size  and  subscripts  can  be  passed F 


Type  agreement  for  actual  and  formal  parameters P 

In  general  tnere  is  agreement  of  type  between  formal  and 
actual  parameters.  Use  of  computed  subscripts  and  use  of 
pointer  capabilities  still  provide  methods  for  defeatinq 
type  checkin}  in  all  cases. 

The  language  can  be  modified  to  pass  arrav  size  and  sub- 
scripts as  arguments  and  the  capability  to  support  more 
than  two  dimensional  arrays  can  be  included. 


Requirement:  C 7 

There  will  oe  four  classes  ot  formal  parameters.  For 
data  tnere  will  be  those  which  act  as  constants 
representing  the  actual  parameter  value  at  time  of  call, 
and  those  whicn  rename  the  actual  parameter  which  must  be 
a variable.  In  addition,  there  will  be  a formal  parame- 
ter class  for  soecifvina  the  control  action  when  excep- 
tion conditions  occur  and  a class  for  procedure  parame- 
ters. 

p 


Parameter  constants T 

Parameter  variables T 

Exception  conditions... p 

Procedure  parameters r 


The  constructs  VALUE,  LOCATION,  and  LABEL  ioentify  the 
input,  output  and  exception  handling  capabi  1 i t.  i es  of  the 
language.  Exception  control  is  supported  by  use  ot  label 
oarameters.  There  is  no  formal  c l as s i f i ca 1 1 on  of  excep- 
tion parameters  specified  within  the  language. 


/>■ 


Requirement:  C R 


Specification  of  the  t yoe , range , precision,  dimension, 
scale  and  format  of  parameters  will  be  optional  on  the 
formal  side.  None  of  them  will  be  alterable  at  run  time. 


Optional  properties P 

fixed  at  run  time F 


Range  and  dimension  of  arrays  and  tables  cannot  be  speci- 
fied within  procedure  definition.  All  other  properties 
must  be  specified. 

It  is  not  apparent  to  the  reviewer  no*  this  reouirement 
can  be  achieved  and  the  requirements  of  Al  and  A?  simul- 
taneously achieved;  perhaps  a special  construct,  Ct'NFPIC, 
to  be  used  only  by  an  elite,  tightly  controlled  nrour  of 
programmers. 

Support,  of  this  capability  requires  a sianiticant  cnanae 
to  the  syntax  of  the  C0PAL66  language. 


Requirement:  C 9 

There  will  be  provision  for  variable  numbers  of  argu- 
ments, nut  in  such  cases  all  but  a constant  number  of 
them  miust  be  of  the  same  type.  whether  a routine  can 
have  a number  of  arauments  must  be  determinable  from  its 
description  and  the  number  of  arguments  tor  any  call  will 
be  determinable  at  compile  time. 


Variable  number  of  arguments F 

All  but  constant  number  sarnie  type F 

Number  fixed  at  compile  time T 


The  number  of  arauments  for  all  procedures  is  fixed  at 
compile  time.  In  one  sense,  passing  of  a formally  de- 
clared array  name  as  an  argument  provides  access  to  a 
variable  number  of  arguments.  This  apparently  is  not  the 
intent  of  this  requirement  out  could  be  ludiclouslv  used 
to  oartially  satisfy  it. 


The  syntax  of  the  janauage  can  he  changed  to  suDport  this 
requirement  but  the  maonitude  of  the  change  indicates  an 
almost  comDlete  redefinition  of  segments  of  the  language. 


D.  VARIABLES,  LitKRALS  AND  CDNSTANTS 


Requirement:  Dl 

The  user  will  nave  the  ability  to  associate  constant 
values  of  any  tyoe  with  identifiers. 

The  lanauaoe  provides  tnis  capability. 


Reouirement:  D2 

The  lanquage  will  provide  a syntax  and  a consistent  e in- 
terpretation tor  literals  of  built-in  data  tvnes.  Numer- 
ic literals  will  have  tne  same  value  (within  the  speci- 
fied precision)  in  both  programs  and  data  (input  or  out- 


put). 

« 

Literals  of  ouilt-in  data  tynes P 

Consistency  in  value P 


Floating  point  numpers  cannot  be  compiled  since  the  com- 
piler works  only  in  fixed  point.  The  existing  documenta- 
tion is  unclear  as  to  whether  the  values  of  literals  are 
a function  of  compile  time,  run  time  or  both. 


Requirement:  D) 

Tne  language  will  permit  the  user  to  specify  the  initial 
values  of  individual  variables  as  part  of  their  declara- 
tion. Such  variables  will  be  initialized  at  the  time  of 
their  apparent  allocation  (i.e.,  at  entry  to  allocation 
scoop).  There  will  be  no  default  initial  values. 


Declare  initial  values P 

Allocation  scope  initialization P 

do  default  values T 


Certain  data  objects  may  be  initialized  when  the  nrooram 
is  loaded  into  storaqe  by  use  of  the  presetting  clause  in 
the  data  declaration.  Presetting  is  not  dynamic,  and 
preset  values  which  are  altered  by  program  execution  are 
not  reset  unless  the  segment  or  Drooram  is  reloaded.  An 
object  is  not  eligible  for  presetting  if  it  is  declared 
anywhere  within 

1)  the  body  of  a recursive  procedure  or, 

?)  an  inner  ’fclock  of  the  program  or, 

3)  an  inner  block  of  a procedure  body. 

Requirement:  D4 


// 


w— 

The  source  lanquaoe  will  require  its  users  to  specify  in- 
dividually the  ranqe  of  all  numeric  variables  and  the 
step  size  for  fixed  point  variables.  The  raroe  specifi- 
cations will  be  interpreted  as  the  maximal  ranoe  which 
must  be  suDoorted  by  tne  obiect  code.  Fame  and  step 
size  specifications  will  not  be  interpreted  as  definina 
new  types. 

- - - F — - 

There  is  no  caDaoility  specified  within  the  lamuaqe  for 
ranoe  checkino. 

Tne  compiler  can  be  expanded  to  Include  ranoe  checkino 
mechanisms.  Checks  for  compile  time  usaoe  can  be  included 
with  relatively  little  cost.  Pun  time  checks,  however, 
will  require  an  extensive  overhaul  of  compiler  syntax. 


Requirement:  D5 

The  ranoe  of  values  which  can  be  associated  with  a vari- 
able, array,  or  record  component  will  be  any  built-in 
tvpe,  any  defined  tvpe  or  a continuous  subsequence  of  any 
enumeration  type. 

y 

The  lanouaqe  does  not  provide  this  capability.  It  can  be 
added  as  a subset  of  the  potential  additions  discussed  in 
D4 . The  lanquaoe  has  a very  limited  array/ table  capabili- 
ty. Only  two  dimensional  arrays  are  permitted.  There  is 
limited  capability  for  the  interrelation  of  arrays  and 
records.  4 malor  restructured  of  the  lanouaae  will  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  intent  of  the  "TINMAN"  require- 
ments . 


Requirement:  D6 

The  lanquaoe  will  provide  a pointer  mechanism  which  can 
be  used  to  build  data  with  shared  and/or  recursive  sub- 
structure. The  pointer  property  will  only  affect  the  use 
of  variables  (includinn  array  and  record  components)  of 
some  data  types.  Pointer  variables  will  be  as  safe  in 
their  use  as  are  any  other  variables. 

---P 

Shared/recursive  substructure  capability ....T 

Variable/record/array  component  handlinq T 

Typed  oointer  character  ist  ic F 

Allocation  never  wider  than  access F 

The  pointer  capability  provided  by  C0PAL6f>  is  wide  open, 
virtually  no  checkino  of  type  or  access  scope  is  possi- 
ble. Pointers  are  defined  as  inteqers  and  thus  may  take 
on  any  value  permitted  an  inteoer.  It  is  possible  to  ac- 
cess any  core  location  by  mistake  uslnq  the  pointer. 

In  order  to  satisfy  "TINMAN"  requirements,  several  addi- 


tions  must  be  made  to  the  syntax  of  the  compiler.  hirst, 
the  Pointer  must  be  typed  explicitly  as  such.  Mext  , the 
rules  governing  oointer  use  must  be  defined.  In  this  case 
Dointers  should  be  limited  to  record  or  array  structures 
with  a series  of  restrictions  limiting  the  range  of 
values  the  pointer  may  take.  These  restrictions  should 
preclude  comoutat i ona 1 assignment  of  value  to  the 
pointer.  Values  should  be  limited  by  the  compiler  to 
that  set  which  is  completely  Known  at  compile  time. 

Obviously  this  will  severely  limit  the  power  and  useful- 
ness of  pointers  but  stringent  type  checking  and  scope 
checking  demand  this  limitation. 


A 


E.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 


Requirement:  El 

The  user  of  the  lanquaqe  will  be  able  to  define  rew  data 
types  and  ©Derations  within  his  oroqrarrs. 

- - - F - « - 


This  requirement  is  not  supported  by  the  lanquaoe.  New 
data  tvoes  may  oe  introduced  Implicitly  ty  definition  of 
procedures  to  perform  the  function  of  a new  data  type.  In 
this  case,  however,  type  checkinq  and  allocation  scone 
checkinq  rules  can  easily  be  violated. 


Requirement:  E2 

The  "use"  of  defined  types  will  be  indi st i nqu i shah le  from 
built-in  types . 

The  lanquaqe  does  not  permit  definition  of  new  data  types 
as  an  operation. 

This  capability  can  be  added  to  the  1 anouaoe  as  an  exten- 
sion of  El. 


Deou i rement : FI 

Each  prooram  component  will  oe  defined  in  the  base 
lanouaqe,  in  a library,  or  in  the  proqram.  There  will  be 
no  default  dec  1 arat ions . 

CnPALbb  completely  meets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  E 4 

The  user  will  be  able,  within  the  source  lanouaae,  to  ex- 
tend existini  operators  to  new  data  types. 


The  lanquaqe  does  not  permit  new  tyre  definition.  This 
capability  can  be  included  as  part  of  the  extension  to 
tyne  de f in i 1 1 on . 


Requirement:  E5 

Type  definitions  in  tne  source  lanquaoe  will  rerm.it  de- 
finition of  both  the  class  ct  data  oolects  crmrrislnq  the 
fvpes  and  the  set  of  operations  applicable  to  that  class. 


A defined  type  will  not  automat,  i cal  1 y inherit  the  opera- 
tions ot  the  data  with  which  it  is  represented. 

». 

Fhe  lanouaqe  does  not  support  user  defined  types. 


Requirement:  Kb 

The  data  objects  comprisinq  a defined  type  will  be  defin- 
able by  enumeration  of  their  literal  nam.es,  as  Cartesian 
products  of  existino  tyoes  (i.e.,  as  array  and  record 
classes),  by  discriminated  union  (i.e.,  as  the  union  of 
disloint  types)  and  as  the  cower  set  ot  an  enumeration 
type.  These  definitions  will  be  processed  entirely  at 
compile  time. 


Enumeration F 

Cartesian  products T 

discriminated  union F 


Power  set  ot  enumeration  type....F 

The  table  mechanism  is  used  to  define  records.  Its  use  is 
limited,  however.  Records  do  not  define  tyres  and  cannot 
be  used  as  tyoe  constructors. 

Arrays,  as  has  been  mentioned  before,  are  limited  to  two 
dimensions . 

Tne  lanauaoe  may  be  modified  to  suonort  this  requirement. 
Table  and  array  structures  are  very  limited  within  the 
lanauaoe  and  should  be  expanded. 


Requirement:  E7 

Tyne  definitions  bv  tree  union  (i.e.,  union  of  non- 
disloint  types)  and  subsettino  are  not  desired. 


hoes  not  Dermit  free  unions F 

Does  not  oermit  subsettino... T 


Free  unions  are  permitted  with  use  of  pointer  and  overlay 
functions  within  tne  lanouaqe. 

Supsettinq  is  not  defined  within  tne  lanouaqe. 


Requirement:  fr 

A/hen  defininq  a type,  the  user  will  be  able  to  specify 
the  initialization  and  finalization  procedures  tor  the 
type  and  the  actions  to  he  taken  at  the  time  of  alloca- 
tion and  deallocation  of  variables  of  that  tvre. 

F 


Types  cannot  oe  defined  within  the  lanouaqe 


F.  SCOPES  A’JD  l 1HPARIFS 


Requirement:  FI 

The  lanauaae  will  allow  the  user  to  distinouish  between 
scope  of  allocation  and  scope  of  access. 

Initialization  of  variables  is  accomplished  Pv  a common 
communicator  used  by  tne  system.  Initialization  is  per- 
formed only  once  under  the  rules  stated  in  P3. 

Out  of  scope  access  to  variables  is  possible  when  usinq 
the  pointer  facility  of  the  lanauaae. 


Requirement:  F? 

Tne  ability  to  limit  the  access  to  separately  defined 
structures  will  be  available  both  where  the  structure  is 
defined  and  where  it  is  used.  It.  will  be  possible  to  as- 
sociate new  local  namies  with  separately  defineq  proqram 
components . 

• • • p • • • 

As  previously  stated,  the  lanquaoe  does  not  support  de- 
finition of  new  data  types. 

The  lanciuaqe  does  not  listlnouisn  between  normal  struc- 
tures and  "soeclai"  structures.  The  lanquaae  can  certain- 
ly he  modified  to  include  such  a capability  but  it  will 
be  costly. 


Requirement:  F} 

The  scope  of  Identifiers  will  he  whollv  determined  at 
comoi le  time. 

---T--- 


This  requirement  is  completely  met  by  the  lanquaae. 


n 


Requirement:  Ft 


A variety  ot  arc l j ca t i on-or i en t eq  data  ana  onerations 
w 1 1 L be  available  in  libraries  an d easily  accessible  in 
the  lanauaqe. 


Variety  ot  data  and  ODerations ° 

Fasily  accessible t 

The  language  documentation  mentions  a number  of  pro- 
cedures and  routines  tnat  are  available,  whether  the  li- 
braries contain  all  thinos  desired  by  this  requirement  is 
not  determined. 

The  cost  ot  providing  a "variety"  can  range  from  modest 
to  exhorbitaot,  depending  on  what  functions  are  con- 
sidered necessary. 

Available  routines  are  easilv  accessible  to  the  program- 
mer . 


Requirement:  P'S 

Program  components  not  defined  within  the  current  program 
and  not  in  the  base  language  will  be  maintained  in  com- 
Dile  time  accessible  libraries.  The  libraries  will  be 
caoable  ot  holding  anything  definable  in  the  lanauage  and 
will  not  exclude  routines  whose  oodles  are  written  in 
other  source  languages. 

•»*P ••• 


Accessible  at  comnile  time T 

Other  source  language  routines P 


Tne  language  does  not.  preclude  routines  written  in  a dif- 
ferent source  language.  As  long  as  the  routines  exist  in 
an  object,  form  compatible  with  CdKAbno  they  can  reside  in 
system  libraries.  There  is  no  provision  for  interface 
checking  in  the  language. 


Peou i rement : Fb 

libraries  and  Comnools  will  be  indistinguishable.  They 
will  re  capable  of  holding  anytnina  definable  in  the 
language,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  associate  them  with 
any  level  of  programming  activity  from  systems  throuah 
projects  to  individual  programs.  There  will  be  many  spe- 
cialized comoools  or  libraries  any  user  specified  sunset 
of  which  Is  immediately  accessible  from  a given  program. 

f 


Libraries  and  comoools  Indistinguishable K 

Hold  anything  definable  In  language T 

wan y levels  of  access T 

Many  specialized  subsets r 


i o 


The  segments  ot  a oronram  may  communicate  with  each  other 
throuah  a common  qlooal  object  set  an<i  with  oblects 
external  to  the  program  ty  means  of  communicators  such  as 
library,  external  or  ansolute  identifiers  as  defined  in 
oarticular  imo  lement at  ions  . 

Subsets  may  De  defined  but  whether  there  are  "many"  is 
open  to  individual  interpretation. 


Requirement:  F7 

The  source  lanquaae  will  cohtain  standard  machine  in- 
dependent interfaces  to  machine  dependent  capabilities, 
inriudino  peripheral  equipment  and  special  hardware. 

■ • • 


Inclusion  of  such  a capability  within  the  lanquaae  will 
depend  UDon  the  choice  of  a standard  set  ot  interfaces. 
Cost  of  this  effort  is  even  more  dependent  upon  this 
choice. 


J I 


G.  CONTROL  STRUCTURES 


Requ i recent : G1 

The  lanquaqe  Kill  provide  structured  control  mechanisms 
for  sequential,  conditional,  iterative,  and  recursive 
control.  it  Kill  also  provide  control  structures  for 
(pseudo)  parallel  processing,  exception  handlinq  and 
asynchronous  interrupt  handlino. 

p 


Sequential  control T 

Conditional  control T 

iteration I 

Recursion T 

Parallel  processinq F 

Exception  handlinq P 

Asyncronous  interrupts ,.P 


The  lanquaqe  provides  the  tollowinq  keywords  tor  control 
mechan isms: 

DO 

FOR 

GOTO 

IF 

WHILE 

Exception  handlinq  is  provided  by  use  of  parameter  la- 
bels. This  does  not  explicitly  orovide  all  the  capability 
required  out  does  provide  a modest  start  tor  attainino 
the  capability. 

The  lanquaqe  does  not  orovide  an  explicit  mechanism  for 
interrupt  handlinq.  Extra  facilities  and  extensions  are 
available  to  include  the  qeneration  of  multilevel  pro- 
qrams,  i.e.,  those  which  run  under  several  interrupt  lev- 
els. 

Similarly,  there  is  no  explicit  definition  of  parallel 
processinq.  Addition  of  this  to  the  structure  of  the 
lanquaqe  will  require  major  lanquaoe  modification. 

In  qeneral,  the  lanquaqe  does  not  explicitly  specify  how 
any  of  the  above  requirements  should  be  met.  Parts  of 
these  requirements  can  be  met  by  use  of  lanauaoe  capabil- 
ities provided  for  different  functions  --sort  of  twist  inn 
the  intent  of  the  lamuaqe  as  it  were. 


Requirement:  G2 

The  source  lanquaqe  will  orovide  a "oo  to"  operation  ap- 
plicable to  orooram  labels  within  its  most  local  scope  of 
definition. 

P-- 


Go  to  transfers  are  to  labels  defined  with  in  tte  local 
scope  of  each  oronram  clock.  Lapels  are  sublect  to  the 
same  rules  as  variaDles.  Thus  the  "go  to"  statement  per- 
mits lumos  from  an  inner  to  an  outer  block  or  within  the 
same  block  but  not  from  an  outer  to  an  inner  clock. 

Rules  governing  the  "ao  to"  operation  can  be  modified  to 
preclude  brancnes  out  of  scope  put  then  a new  mechanism 
for  exception  processing  must  be  defined. 


Requirement:  G3. 

The  conditional  control  structures  will  be  fully  parti- 
tioned and  will  permit  selection  among  alternative  compu- 
tations cased  on  the  value  of  a Boolean  expression,  on 
the  subtyoe  of  a value  from  a discriminated  union,  or  on 
a computed  choice  amona  labeled  alternatives. 


Rased  on  boolean  expression T 

Based  on  tyoe  from  discriminated  union F 

Based  on  computed  choice P 


An  "else"  clausp  is  not  manditory  tor  all  "if-then"  ex- 
pressions. It  may  or  may  not  be  used. 

A computed  choice  for  "go  to"  is  provided  by  the  "switch" 
function.  No  mention  is  made  of  what  happens  if  the 
switch  value  is  outside  the  ranoe  of  statement  numbers. 

There  are  no  simple  mechanisms  for  common  cases. 


Requirement:  G4 

The  iterative  control  structure  will  permit  the  termina- 
tion condition  to  appear  anywhere  in  the  loon,  will  re- 
quire control  variables  to  be  local  to  the  iterative  con- 
trol, will  allow  entry  only  at  the  head  of  the  loop,  and 
will  not  impose  excessive  overhead  in  clarity  or  run  the 
execution  costs  tor  common  special  case  termination  con- 
ditions (e.g.  fixed  numoer  of  iteration  or  elements  of  an 
array  exhausted). 

P 


Termination  anywhere  in  loop T 

Local  control  variables F 

Entry  at  loop  head  only T 

Efficient  and  clear  simple  cases T 

Control  value  available  at  termination F 


Termination  within  a Iood  is  made  possible  by  several 
constructs  within  the  lanauaae. 

Syntax  rules  do  not  explicitly  state  whether 
entered  only  at  the  tob. 


loons  are 


The  control  variable  may  or  may  not  occur  within  the  con- 
trolled statement.  The  controlled  variable  is  a word 
reference,  i.e.,  either  an  anonymous  reference  or  a de- 
clared word  reference.  The  value  of  the  controlled  vari- 
able is  available  for  declared  word  references.  Syntax 
rules  exolicitly  define  the  order  for  incremental j on. 

Syntax  for  iterative  evaluation  can  be  redone  to  com- 
oletely  meet  "TINMAN"  retirements. 


Requirement:  GS 

Recursive  as  well  as  nonrecursive  routines  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  source  language.  It  will  not  be  possible  to 
define  procedures  within  the  body  of  a recursive  pro- 
cedure . 


Recursive  and  nonrecursive  routines T 

Exolicitly  specify  recursive  routines T 

No  nested  recursive  procedures U 


Language  syntax  does  not  state  whether  procedures  may  oe 
defined  within  the  body  of  recursive  procedures,  it  so  it 
is  an  easy  task  to  restructure  the  language  to  prohibit 
this  capability. 


Reguirement:  Go 

Tne  source  language  will  provide  a parallel  processing 
capability.  This  capability  should  include  the  ability 
to  create  and  terminate  (possible  pseudo)  parallel 
processes  and  for  these  processes  to  aain  exclusive  use 
of  resources  during  specified  portions  of  tneir  execu- 
tion. 

The  language  does  not  explicitly  address  parallel  pro- 
cessing requirements. 


Reguirement:  G7 

The  exception  handling  control  structure  will  permit  the 
user  to  cause  transfer  of  control  and  data  for  any  error 
or  exception  situation  which  might  occur  in  a rrooram. 

CORALftb  does  not  explicitly  Include  constructs  for  excep- 
tion control  handlina.  The  only  mechanism  provided  by  the 
language  is  the  capability  to  pass  addresses,  as  LABEL 
parameters,  for  what  routine  to  enable  in  the  evert  of  an 
exception . 

Addition  of  exception  control  constructs  to  the  language 


^ Y 


will  be  a costly  process 


Requirement:  GP 

i 

There  will  oe  source  lanquaqe  features  which  permit  delay 
on  any  control  path  until  some  specified  time  or  situa- 
tion has  occurred,  which  permit  specification  of  the  re- 
lative priorities  amono  parallel  control  paths,  which 
qive  access  to  real  time  clocks,  which  permit  asynchro- 
nous hardware  interrupts  to  he  treated  as  any  other  ex- 
ception situation. 

This  requirement  appears  to  expand  on  the  G6  require- 
ments. Parallel  processim  capabilities  can  he  added  to 
the  lanquaqe.  This  addition  will  be  costly  and  may  tend 
to  cloud  the  readability  and  clarity  of  the  lamuaoe. 


H.  SYNTAX  AND  COMMFNT  CONVENTIONS 


Requirement:  hi 

The  source  language  will  be  tree  format  with  an  explicit 
statement  separator,  will  allow  the  use  of  mnemonicallv 
significant  identifiers,  will  be  based  on  conventional 
forms,  will  nave  a simple  uniform  and  easily  parsed  qram- 
mar,  will  not  Drovide  unique  notations  for  special  cases 
will  not  permit  abbreviation  of  identifiers  or  Key  words , 
and  will  be  syn t act i ca  1 1 y unamb  i quous  . 


Free  format  with  statement  separator T 

Mnemonically  sianificant  identifiers T 

Conventional  forms T 

Simple  uniform  qrammar T 

No  special  case  notations P 

No  abbreviation  of  Keywords  or  identifiers....! 
Unambiguous  j ram mar P 

Sauare  oracKets  as  used  with  pointers  and  switch  func- 


tions tended  to  confuse  the  evaluator  occas i oral  ly . Also, 
the  differentiation  between  the  uses  of  square  and  round 
bracKets  was  occasionally  misleading.  These  however,  are 
very  minor  points. 


Pequiremeat:  H 2 

The  user  will  not  be  able  to  modify  the  source  language 
syntax.  Specifically,  he  will  not  be  able  to  modify 
operator  hierarchies,  introduce  new  precedence  rules,  de- 
fine new  Key  word  forms  or  define  new  infix  operator  pre- 
cedence. 

The  syntax  is  completely  fixed. 


Require  mi  ent:  H 3 

The  syntax  of  source  language  programs  will  pe  composaMe 
from  a character  set  suitable  for  publication  purposes, 
but  no  feature  of  the  language  will  be  inaccessible  usira 
the  b4  character  ASCII  subset. 


The  language  satisfies  this  requirement. 


Requi rement : H 1 

The  language  definition  will  provide  the  formation  rules 
for  identifiers  and  literals.  These  will  include 


>6 


literals  for  numbers  and  character  strings  and  a break- 
character  for  use  internal  to  identifiers  and  literals. 

p 


Literals  for  numbers T 

Character  strings T 

Break  character .....F 


The  language  does  not  contain  a break  character  but  can 
be  modified  to  include  one. 


Requirement:  HS 

There  will  be  no  continuation  of  lexical  units  across 
lines,  out  there  will  be  a way  to  include  object  charac- 
ters such  as  end-of-line  in  literal  strings. 

Multiple  lines  are  permitted  within  the  lanouaae  struc- 
ture. It  shoula  be  very  simple  to  chanae  this  feature. 


Requirement:  Hb 

Key  words  will  be  reserved,  will  ne  very  tew  in  number, 
will  be  informative,  and  will  not  ne  usable  in  contexts 
where  an  identifier  can  be  used. 

---T--- 

The  language  defines  42  key  words  which  seems  to  be  few 
enough . 


Requirement:  H7 

The  source  language  will  have  a single  uniform  comment 
convention.  Comments  will  be  easily  distinguishable  from 
code,  will  be  introduced  by  a single  (or  Possibly  two) 
language  defined  characters,  will  permit  any  combination 
of  characters  to  appear,  will  be  able  to  appear  anywhere 
reasonable  in  programs,  will  automat ical ly  terminate  at 
end-of-line  if  not  otherwise  terminated,  and  will  not 
prohibit  automatic  reformat t ing  of  programs. 


Single  comment  convention ....F 

Di s t i ngu i shab  le  from  code. P 

Introduced  by  one  or  two  characters F 

Contain  any  cnarcter P 

Appear  anywhere  reasonable T 

Terminate  at  end  of  line F 

Not  prohibit  reformatting T 


Comments  may  be  expressed  in  two  forms;  either  preceded 
by  the  word  COMMENT  or  enclosed  in  rouno  brackets  follow- 
ing a program  statement.  This  can  ne  easily  changed  to 


2-, 7 


meet  the  requirement 


As  noted  aoove,  more  than  two  letters  are  required  to  in- 
troduce a comment.  Additionally,  multiple  line  comments 
tend  to  confuse  the  reader  of  complex  proqrams  written  in 
the  language.  These  faults  can  be  easily  eliminated  by 
modifying  the  languaqe  to  conform  to  "TINMAN"  require- 
ments . 


Requirement:  HR 

The  language  will  not  permit  unmatched  parentheses  of  any 
Kind. 


Requirement:  H9 

There  will  be  a uniform  referent  notation. 

The  language  employs  square  brackets  in  referring  to 
members  of  arrays  or  tables  and  round  orackets  in  defin- 
ing procedi*-e  parameters.  The  complete  intent  of  this  re- 
quirement m/y  not  be  met,  however,  we  feel  that  this  is  a 
minor  variation. 


Requirement:  H10 

No  language  defined  symbols  appearing  in  the  same  context 
will  have  essentially  different  meanings. 


I 


I.  DEFAULTS,  CON*  I T T 0 N A L COMPILATION,  AND  LANGUAGE  RES- 
TRICTIONS 


Requirement:  It 

There  will  he  no  lefaults  in  programs  which  affect  the 
Dronram  logic. Thi*  is,  decisions  which  affect  program 
Iodic  will  he  made  either  irrevocably  when  the  lanquaae 
is  defined  or  exoli'itlv  in  each  program. 

T 

Tn i s requirement  is  satisfied  by  the  language. 


Reau i reme  Jt : 12 

Defaults  will  be  orov.'ded  for  special  capabilities  af- 
fecting o»ly  oblect  representation  and  other  properties 
which  the  irogrammer  loes  not  Know  or  care  about.  Such 
defaults  will  always  mean  that  the  proarammer  goes  not 
care  which  ghoice  is  mpe.  The  programmer  will  he  able 
to  override  these  defau’ts  when  necessary. 

P 

In  general,  the  lan/uage  does  not  permit  defaults.  Howev- 
er, there  are  some  exce/tions.  For  example,  recursion  is 
treated  as  a procedire  for  compilers  lacking  the  recur- 
sion feature.  Floitinq  point  is  treated  as  integer  for 
compilers  not  incluiing  t/oatinq  point  capability'.  In  all 
cases  of  this  soft  t*e  programmer  is  advised  of  defaults. 


Requirement:  13 

The  user  will  be  *';le  to  associate  compile-time  variables 
with  programs.  Ttv/e  will  include  variables  which  speci- 
fy the  oolect  computer  model  and  other  aspects  of  the  ob- 
lect machine  conf iqu'  ition. 

y 

The  compiler  languaqe  foes  not  support  explicit  specifi- 
cation of  the  object  machine.  These  capabilities  can  be 
added  to  the  language,  but  at  some  expense.  There  is  a 
definite  need  for  a,*  explicit  method  to  specify  word 
sizes,  number  of  pits  :i r word,  bit  sizes  for  address 
formulas,  and  other  marine  dependent  features. 


Requirement:  14 

The  source  language  will  permit  the  use  of  conditional 
statements  (e.q.,  case  statements)  dependent  on  the  ob- 
ject environment  and  other  comoile-time  variables.  In 
such  cases,  the  conditional  will  be  evaluated  at 
comoile-time  and  only  the  selected  oath  will  be  compiled. 


j 


Case  statements  are  not  used  tor  conditional  evaluation. 
There  are  certain  proced  ires  availaoie  to  structure  the 
program  to  the  ooject  machine.  For  example,  floatina 
point  operations  are  det ined  as  inteqer  tor  those 
machines  with  no  tloatino  oiint  hardware.  Recursive  pro- 
cedures default  to  procedures  on  those  machines  not  hav- 
ing the  recursion  package  availaoie.  Other  options  may  he 
available  out  are  not  described  in  the  evaluation  docu- 
mentation . 

All  possible  options  are  compiled.  There  is  no  capability 
to  select  options  tor  compilati.'n. 


Requirement:  T5 

The  source  language  will  contain  a simple  clearly  iden- 
tifiable base  or  kernel  which  nouses  all  the  power  of  the 
language.  To  the  extent  possible,  the  base  will  be 
minimal  with  each  feature  providi  in  a sinale  unique  capa- 
oilitv  not  otherwise  duplicated  in  the  base.  The  choice 
ot  the  base  will  not  detract  from  f *e  efficiency,  safety, 
or  under standabi 1 i ty  of  the  lanquagi. 

1 

the  language  does  indeed  provide  a /*mple,  clearly  iden- 
tifiable base  tor  use.  Currently,  the  lanouaoe  can  be 
easily  extended  to  increase  possible  tsage.  As  it  now  ex- 
ists, such  facilities  as  bit  manipulation*  overlay 
features,  floating  point  processing,  r/cursion,  table  fa- 
cility, and  fixed  number  Drocessinq  can  be  added  or 
deleted  from  tne  language,  deoendina  uoon  the  oblect 
machine  environment. 


Reguirement:  lb 

Language  restrictions  wnich  are  dependent  only  on  the 
translator  and  not  on  the  or ject  machine  will  be  speci- 
fied explicitly  in  the  lanqua;e  definition. 

Available  documentation  describing  compiler  limits  is 
precise  in  some  areas  and  va?ue  in  others.  For  example 
array  dimensions  and  identifier  lengths  a r j explicitly 
defined.  testing  limits  and  number  ot  identifiers  were 
not . 

The  language  is  designed  for  use  on  a number  ot  quite 
different  machines.  Limits  are  probably  dep jnoent  upon 
the  machine  environment  in  at  least  some  cases. 


Requirement:  17 


JO 


L 


— - 


Language  restrictions  which  are  inherently  dependent  only 
on  the  ooiect  environment,  will  not  be  built  into  the 
language  definition  or  any  translator. 

fne  language  satisfies  this  requirement. 


J.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESENTATIONS  AND  MACHINE  DEPENDEN- 
CIES 


Requirement:  Jl 

Tne  language  and  its  translators  will  not  impose  run-time 
costs  for  unneeded  or  unused  generality.  They  will  be  ca- 
pable of  producing  efficient  code  for  all  programs. 

The  objective  of  the  lanquaqe  development  has  been  to 
permit  latitude,  not  in  details  but  in  the  presence  or 
absence  of  major  features,  which  may  or  may  not  be  con- 
sidered worth  having  bv  the  particular  ins t a 1 la t i on  . A 
full  compiler  can  provide  all  features  but  subsets  are 
available.  For  example,  a floating  P'  int  feature  would 
not  be  considered  useful  to  an  installation  lacking 
floating  point  hardware.  Therefore,  th,s  feature  can  be 
eliminated. 

Careful  use  of  the  language  will  produce  :>  de  which  pro- 
vides almost  a one-  for-one  correspondence  with  machine 
code . 


Requirement:  12 

Any  opt  imizat  ions  performed  by  tne  translator  will  not. 
change  the  effect  of  tne  program. 

In  so  far  as  we  Know,  translators  of  the  lan  luaqe  do  not 
change  tne  effect  of  tne  program. 


Requirement:  J 3 

The  source  language  will  provide  encapsulated  access  to 
machine  dependent  hardware  facilities  includfng  machine 
language  code  Insertions. 

The  CODE  construct  provides  this  capability. 


Requirement:  >J4 


It  will  be  possible  within  the  source  lanquaqe  :o  specify 
the  object  presentation  of  composite  data  sSructures. 
These  descriptions  will  be  optional  and  encanslated  and 
will  be  distinct  trow  the  logical  description.  The  user 
will  be  able  to  specify  the  time/space  trade-o  / f to  the 
translator.  If  not  specified,  the  object  representation 
will  be  optimal  as  determined  by  the  translator. 

► --P 


Specify  object  presentation T 

Specify  time/space  tradeoff F 


This  capability  is  somewhat  available  throuoh  use  of  the 
T ABLE  construct.  Field  orders,  field  widths,  fit  pat- 
terns, and  field  structures  can  all  be  specified  within  a 
tanle  structure. 

Tnere  is  no  mechanism  for  explicitly  snecityin;  tra- 
deoffs. However,  the  translators  do,  in  tact,  oitlmize 
data  manipulations  for  the  object  computer. 


Requirement:  J5 

The  Droqrammer  will  be  able  to  specify  whether  calls  on  a 
routine  are  to  have  an  oren  or  closed  implementation.  An 
open  and  closed  routine  of  the  same  description  will  have 
identical  semantics. 

p 

The  open  implementation  for  machine  lanquaqe  insertions 
is  clearly  met  by  the  lanquaae.  Procedures  are  always 
defined  to  be  closed.  There  is  a macro  expansion  capabil- 
ity defined  within  the  lanquaqe,  but.  it  does  not  com- 
pletely meet  the  specifications. 


C0RAL6b  EVALUATION  SUMMARY 


This  section  Dresents  <9  summary  of  the  findings  of  the 
evaluation  of  the  COPAL66  language.  Strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  language  are  presented.  Requirements 
for  lanquage  modification  necessary  to  meet  DOD  needs  and 
functions  are  addressed. 

CURAL66  r.as  a set  of  strenqths  tnat  specifically  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  "TINMAN".  Tnese  include: 

well  defined  syntax  --  Syntax  of  the  language  cannot 
be  changed  - Few  key  words  are  required  to  define  the 
language  base  - No  word  abbreviations  are  permitted  - 
Language  statements  are  free  format. 

Stronglv  typed  --  Identifiers  must  be  fully  declared 
before  use. 

Block  structured  --  Scope  of  identifiers  is  clearly 
discernade  - Rules  for  transfers  among  scopes  are 
well  defined  and  clear. 

Feature  expandability  --  Inclusion  of  various  levels 
of  major  features  depending  uoon  facility  configura- 
tion. 

Separate  compile  capability  --  Programs  may  be  com- 
piled separately  and  linked  together  tor  execution  at 
r un-t ime . 

Machine  dependencies  excluded  from  lanquaae  --  base 
language  not  oriented  toward  any  one  or  group  of 
machines . 

■J 

Few  defaults  permitted  --  Defaults  limited  to  capa- 
bilities included  within  specific  compiler. 

The  major  weakness  identified  during  the  evaluation  was 
the  absence  of  language  capability,  basically,  CLiRAL6h 
supports  a very  limited  subset  of  DOn  "TINMAN"  reauire- 
ments . 

Limited  control  structure  capability  --  Fxception 
handling  capability  very  limited  - Parallel  process- 
ing not  explicitly  supported  - Interrupt  handlir.o  not 
explicitly  defined  within  lanauaoe. 

Small  subset  of  operations  possible  --  No  provision 
for  whole  array  operations  - 1/n  constructs  not 
avallaole  - Power  sets  not  included  - Limited  boolean 
capabl 1 1 ty . 

Data  type  definition  rot  supported  --  No  capability 
within  the  language  to  specify  new  data  types. 

Evaluation  ot  the  language  did  not  identity  any  capabili- 
ties that  exceeded  "TINMAN"  requirements.  There  were  no 


special  operators  or  constructs  that  would  provide  a pro- 
grammer witn  capabilities  outside  the  scooe  of  l)OD  re- 
quirements. 


Syntax  of  the  language  did  conform  to  the  rules  specified 
for  the  evaluation,  i.e.,  the  language  syntax  would  not 
nave  to  be  modified  to  eliminate  clashes  with  specifica- 
tions presented  within  tne  "TINMAN". 

In  qeneral,  COPAbbb,  lixe  many  other  lanauaaes  of  its 
type,  provides  a limited  number  of  constructs  which  can 
be  used  to  solve  several  classes  of  app 1 icat i ons . The 
language  contained  no  unique  approaches  to  problem  solv- 
ing. Rather,  the  syntax  follows  tne  standard,  well  tested 
methods.  The  lanquaae  is  free  of  machine  dependent 
operations  and  can  oe  transported  to  many  different 
machines.  As  is  tne  case  with  other  languages,  specific 
application  proarams  are  implementation  dependent  and  may 
require  many  modifications  to  operate  properly  on  dif- 
ferent machines. 

Programs  written  in  the  language,  in  many  cases,  tend  to 
be  difficult  to  follow,  due  to  the  comment  conventions 
employed.  Ma  inta i nab  i 1 i ty  is  one  of  the  major  bun  goals. 

Modification  of  CORALftfS  to  more  fully  support  OOP  re- 
ouirements  is  possible.  Some  features,  such  as  floating 
point  capability,  division  with  remainder,  "NOT"  and 
"NOR"  operators,  uniform  comment  notation,  and  typed 
pointer  Key  word  and  syntax  tor  example,  can  be  easily 
included  within  the  lanauaae  at  relatively  little  ex- 
pense. Other  features,  such  as  expanded  array  and  record 
caoani 1 it  ies  , user  type  definition,  I/O  device  defini- 
tions, power  sets  of  enumeration,  and  expanded  exception 
handling  for  example,  will  orove  to  oe  much  more  costly, 
both  in  terms  of  time  and  money. 
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PASCAL 
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RLG  Associates,  Inc. 
11250  Roger  Bacon  Drive 
Reston,  Virginia  22090 
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'This  reDort  presents  an  evaluation  of  the  PASCAL  1 anauaoe  with 
the  requirements  listen  in  the  "TINMAN".  (DOD  Requirements  For 
Hiqh  Order  Computer  Proqramminq  I.anouaaes,  "TINMAN"  - l March, 
1976,  Section  IV).  For  purposes  of  comparison  PASCAL  is  con- 
sidered to  be  defined  hy: 

The  Proqramminq  Lanouaoe  Pascal 

There  are  7R  lanquaae  requirements  listed  in  Section  4 of  the 
"Tinman".  This  reoort  compares  PASCAL  with  each  individual  re- 
quirement. A summary  of  the  deqree  to  which  the  lanquaoe  satis- 
fies each  requirement  is  presented. 

The  introductory  paraqraph  of  each  "TINMAN"  reauirement  is  in- 
cluded as  the  leadinq  section  for  each  requirement  evaluation. 

Symbols  Placed  beside  each  individual  requirement  indicate  the 
deqree  to  -which  the  lanauaqe  meets  the  requirement.  The  symbols 
and  their  meaninqs  are  as  follows: 

T - Totally  meets  reauirement 

P - Partially  Teets  requirement 

F - Does  not  meet  requirement 


U 


Unknown  from  available  documentation 


A summary  of  the  evaluation  is  included  as  the  last  section  of 
this  report.  Merits  and  failures  of  the  lanouaqe  as  it  currently 
is  defined  are  discussed.  Also  discussed  are  the  potential 
lanquaqe  modi f i ca t i ons  that  can  be  made  to  support  POD  "TINMAN" 
requirements . 


I 


'Requirement:  at 


The  lanquaqe  will  be  typed . The  type  (or  mode)  of  all  variables, 
components  of  composite  data  structures,  exoressions,  operations, 
and  parameters  will  be  determinable  at  compile-time  and  unalter- 
able at  run-time.  The  lanauaqe  will  require  that  the  type  of 
each  variable,  and  component  of  composite  data  structures  be  ex- 
plicitly specified  in  the  source  oroarams. 


T 


Every  variable  occurrina  in  a statement  must  ce  introduced  by  a 
variable  declaration  which  associates  an  identifier  and  a data 
type  with  that  variable.  The  data  type  explicitly  or  implicitly 
defines  tne  set  of  values  which  may  be  assumed  bv  that  variable. 
A data  type  in  PASCAL  mav  be  either  directly  described  in  the 
variable  declaration,  or  it  may  be  described  by  a tvoe  identif- 
ier. In  the  latter  case  the  tvoe  identifier  must  be  described  bv 
an  explicit  type  declaration. 


Requirement:  A2 


The  lanauaqe  will  provide  data  types  for  inteaer,  real  (floatina 
point  and  fixed-point),  Roolean,  and  character  and  will  provide 
arrays  (i.e.,  composite  data  structures  witn  indexable  components 
of  homoqeneous  type)  and  records  (i.e.,  composite  data  structures 
with  labeled  comDonents  of  heter oaeneous  type). 


P 


Tnteqer  ---T 

Floatinq  point  ---T 

Fixed  point  ---F 

Boolean  T 

Character  T 

Arrays  T 

Records  T 


j 


The  values  of  inteqers  are  the  inteoers  within  a ranae  which  are 
lmolementat ion  dependent. 


The  values  of  floatinq  oolnt  real  quantities  are  a subset  of  real 


r 


numbers  which  are  imDlementat ion  dependent 


The  values  of  Boolean  variables  are  denoted  bv  the  keywords 
"true"  and  "false" . 


There  are  two  character  tvoes:  char  and  alfa.  The  set  of  values 
of  the  tyre  char  is  the  character  set  available  on  the  printers 
of  a oarticular  i nst a 1 lat  ion . Alfa  type  values  corsist  of  se- 
quences of  characters  whose  lenith  is  defined  as  being  implemen- 
tation dependent  and  normally  infers  the  number  of  characters 
packed  per  word  on  the  taraet  machine.  Individual  characters  are 
not  directly  accessible,  but  alfa  auantities  can  be  unpacked  from 
an  alfa  variable  to  a char  arrav  by  a standard  Procedure. 


Both  char  and  alfa  quantities  are  denoted  by  themselves  enclosed 
within  quotes. 


In  an  array  structure,  all  components  are  of  the  sarnie  tyre.  a 
component  is  selected  by  an  array  selector,  or  computable  index, 
whose  type  is  indicated  in  the  array  type  definition  and  whicn 
must  be  scalar.  It  is  usually  a programmer  defined  scalar  type, 
or  a subranne  of  the  type  integer. 


In  a record  structure,  the  components  (called  fields)  are  not 
necessatilv  of  the  same  type.  in  order  that  the  tvre  of  a 
selected  component  be  evident  from  the  source  nrooram  text  at 
comDi 1 e-t ime , a record  selector  does  not  contain  a comrutanle 
value,  but  consists  of  an  identifier  uniauelv  denotino  the  com- 
ponent to  be  selected.  These  component  identifiers  are  defined 
in  the  record  definition. 


Fixed-ooint  data  types  are  not  constituents  of  PASCAL  nor  can 
they  be  constructed  from  the  primitive  oata  tyres  unless  a 
subrange  of  the  tyre  real,  that  is  with  specified  upper  and  lower 
bounds,  is  considered  valid.  The  addition  of  fixed-point  data 
types  to  PASCAL  as  either  a primitive  data  type  or  as  a subset  of 
the  real  data  type  by  incorporation  a precision  clause  within  the 
subrange  declaration  would  appear  to  oe  a straightforward  exten- 
sion to  the  lanauage. 


Requirement:  A) 


The  source  language  will  reauire  global  (to  a scope)  specifica- 
tion of  the  precision  for  floating  point  arithmetic  and  will  per- 
mit precision  soec i f icat i on  for  individual  variables.  The 
specification  will  oe  interpreted  as  tne  maxima  precision  re- 
quired by  the  program  looic  and  the  minimum  precision  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  oblect  code. 


PASCAL  does  not  support  the  concert  of  precision  specification  of 
floatinq  point  variables  either  at  a block  structure  level  or  on 
an  individual  variable  basis.  It  would  be  a s t r a i qnt t ornar d pro- 
position to  extend  the  lanauaae  to  require  that  each  block  in 
which  floatina  point  variables  are  declared  include  a declaration 
of  the  precision  required  for  arithmetic  operations  performed 
within  that  block  and  for  the  actual  data  representations  of  lo- 
cal floatina  point  variables.  However,  it  is  anticipated  that  to 
allow  unique  precision  specifications  for  each  variable  would 
result  in  nossiblv  inefficient  object  code  and  an  excessive 
compile-time  bur  ien  resultino  from  increased  subtvne  checkinq  and 
the  inclusion  of  object  code  tor  data  representation  conversion. 
Alternatively  the  precision  could  be  utilized  bv  the  compiler 
only  to  determine  if  the  taraet  machine  were  capable  of  supoort- 
ina  the  specified  precision. 


Requirement:  A4 


Fixed-ooint  numbers  will  be  treated  as  exact  quantities  which 
have  a ranae  and  fractional  step  size  which  are  determined  dv  the 
user  at  compile-time.  Scale  factor  mananement  will  be  done  bv 
the  compiler. 


N / A 


Since  PASCAL  does  not  include  a real  fixed-ooint  data  tvre,  ei- 
ther as  a primitive  or  the  ability  to  Generate  it  from  its  prim- 
itives, then  the  question  of  fixed-point  ranae  and  resolution  are 
not  applicable.  However,  it  the  extension  concern i no  the  intro- 
duction of  real  fixed-point  data  types  descrined  in  the  resronse 
to  Section  A2  were  inolemented  as  a primitive  data  t vne , then  the 
resolution  ard  lower  and  upoer  bounds  could  be  specified  as  an 
extension  to  the  subranae  clause.  The  information  within  such  a 
clause  would  provide  all  the  attributes  necessarv  for  the  com- 
piler to  handle  scale  manaqement  and  produce  object  code  for 
bound  checkina,  if  desired. 


Requirement:  AS 


Character  sets  will  be  treated  as  any  other  enumeration  tvoe 


The  internal  representation  of  PASCAL  char  and  alta  type  data 
items  is  not  defined  within  the  language  and  would  most  probably 
be  fixed  tor  any  liven  imoiementat ion.  However,  the  ability  to 
define  scalar  types  will  allow  any  desired  coallation  seauence 
for  an  alphabet.  As  a result  several  alphabets,  including  ASCII 
and  FBCHIC,  could  be  defined,  tnus,  mac Dinq  from  one  to  another 
would  be  a trivial  task.  The  ASCII  and  KBCDIC  alphabets  are  not 
predefined  within  the  language  specification,  thus,  reoulrina 
each  user  to  declare  them  according  to  the  definable  scalar  for- 
mat . 


Requirement:  At> 


The  lanauaae  will  require  user  specification  of  the  number  of  di- 
mensions, the  ranoe  of  subscript  values  for  each  dimension,  and 
the  type  of  each  array.  The  number  of  dimensions,  the  type  of 
lower  subscriot  bound  will  be  determinable  at  comoi le-t ime . The 
upper  subscript  bound  will  be  determinable  at  entry  to  the  array 
allocation  scone. 


P + 


An  array  tvoe  is  a structure  consisting  of  a fixed  number  of  com- 
ponents which  are  all  of  the  same  type,  referred  to  as  the  com- 
ponent tvne.  The  elements  of  the  array  are  desianated  by  in- 
dices, values  oelonqing  to  the  so-called  index  tvne.  The  array 
type  definition  specifies  both  the  component  tyoe  and  the  index 
type.  Both  lower  and  uooer  bounds  are  normally  specified  at 
compile-time.  However,  utilization  of  toe  class  type  definition 
in  conlunct.ion  with  standard  procedure  allocation  provides  the 
ability  to  allocate  the  array  at  scone  entry.  This  is  done 
dynamically,  which  is  in  conflict  witn  the  "HUMAN"  requirement 
but  the  class  type  definition  requires  that  the  maximum  array 
size  be  explicitly  specified  at  compile-time.  It  is  our  onininn 
that  this  requirement  satisfies  the  intent  of  the  "TI^vav  re- 
quirement . 


ir»’i»nr  ; A7 


4* i i will  permit  records  to  have  alternative  structures, 
♦ « n t r h is  fixed  at  comrlle-tlme.  The  name  and  type  of 

• • • •rt  will  oe  specified  by  the  user  at  comnile- 


--P  + 


A record  is  a structure  consistina  of  a fixed  number  of  com- 
ponents, possibly  of  different  types.  The  record  type  definition 
specifies  for  each  component,  called  a field,  its  type  and  tho 
identifier  whicn  denotes  it.  A record  type  mav  have  one  or  more 
alternative  structures,  referred  to  as  variants,  as  specified  by 
the  "TINMAN".  However,  at  a oiven  time,  the  specific  variant  is 
selected  by  the  value  of  a sinule  fixed  field  of  the  record,  re- 
ferred to  as  the  tad  field.  This  is  in  conflict  with  the  "TIN- 
MAN" requirement  which  requires  that  alternative  structures  be 
selected  by  a qeneral  boolean  expression.  The  extension  of  the 
lanquaqe  to  satisfy  tnls  subreauirement  is  considered  to  be  ex- 
tensive since  it  would  imply  a totally  different  selection 
mechanism  than  the  currently  specified  taq  field. 


Requirement:  PI 


Assiqnment  and  reference  operation  will  be  automat ical lv  defined 
for  all  data  types  which  do  not  nan^oe  their  data  storaae.  The 
assiqnment  operation  will  permit  anv  value  of  a oiven  tvre  to  be 
assiqned  to  a variable,  array  or  record  component  of  that  type  or 
a union  tyoe  containino  that  tyoe.  Reference  will  retrieve  the 
last  assioned  value. 


P + 


The  PASCAL  assiqnment  statement  win  allow  a variable  of  any 
qiven  tvoe,  with  the  exception  of  class  and  file  types  to  be  as- 
sioned to  an  expression  of  the  identical  tyoe.  Thus,  an  entire 
array  can  be  eouated  to  an  equivalent  array,  an  entire  record  to 
an  equivalent  record,  or  a component  of  a record  to  a similar 
equivalent  component  or  primitive  variable  of  identical  tvoe. 
There  arp  two  relaxations  to  this  qeneral  rule  of  tvoe  consisten- 
cy: 


11  Where  the  tvoe  of  the  dependent  variable  is  real  and  the 
tyoe  of  the  expression  is  inteoer  or  a suhranoe  thereof. 


2 ) Where  the  tvoe  of  the  expression  is  a subran ne  of  the  in- 
dependent variable. 


These  type  checKinq  relaxations  could  readilv  p*»  deleted  from  any 
oiven  implementation,  however,  the  ability  to  assion  file  and 
class  tyoe  data  items  would  be  considered  a malor  impact  and 
would  require  a detailed  analysis  to  determine  anv  undesirable 
side  effects  or  conflicts. 


? 


t 


Requirement:  P2 


The  source  lanquaoe  will  have  a ouiit-in  oneration  which  can  tie 
used  to  comoare  any  two  data  oblects  (reaardless  ot  type)  for 
i dent i ty . 


P + 


The  PASCAL  lanquaqe  identity  operators  for  equality  (=)  and  ine- 
quality (*)  may  be  used  with  operands  of  any  type  with  the  excep- 
tion of  class  and  file  types,  the  result  is  always  type  boolean. 


To  include  the  operand  types  class  and  file  would  he  considered  a 
major  impact  for  the  same  reasons  as  described  in  the  response  to 
Section  Bl  of  this  report. 


Requirement: 


Relational  operations  will  he  automat,  ical  lv  defined  for  numeric 
data  and  all  types  defined  by  enumeration. 


P + 


The  relational  operators  defined  for  PASCAL,  are  as  follows: 


= * 

< > 


The  identity  operators  ( = ,^)  may  be  used  with  anv  data  tvre  with 
the  exceptions  ot  those  noted  in  Section  R2.  The  relative  opera- 
tors (<»>,«^,^)  may  be  utilized  with  anv  scalar  or  subranoe  tyre. 
The  scalar  types  include  the  predefined  items,  inteoer,  real. 
Boolean,  char  and  alfa,  and  those  defined  by  enumeration.  It 
should  oe  noted  here  that  tne  semantics  of  the  relative  operators 
within  the  alfa  context  are  not  obvious  and  are  defined  below. 


If  X and  Y are  alfa  identifiers,  the  value  of  which  consist  of 
sequences  of  n characters,  where  n is  an  i mn 1 ement at i on  dependent 
parameter,  (see  Section  A2)  then: 


V 

1 11  i 


X<  Y if  X i = Y i for  KKk-l  and  X*<YK 


X> Y if  X i = Y i for  Kl<k-l 


and  X (c > Y »< 


Requirement:  R4 


The  built-in  arithmetic  ooerations  will  include:  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  divisior  (with  a real  result),  exponen- 
tiation, inteqer  division  (with  inteqer  or  fixed-mint  arnumeots 
and  remainder),  and  neqation. 


P+ 


The  arithmetic  ooerators  of  PASCAL  are  defined  as  follows: 


* multiplication 

/ division 

dlv  division  with  truncation 

mod  m mod  n=m-((m  div  n)*n) 

♦ addition  or  identity 

- subtraction  or  inversion 


The  multiplication  (*),  division  (/),  addition  (♦),  and  subtrac- 
tion (-)  ooerators  permit  the  operands  to  be  real,  inteaer,  or 
mixed,  the  result  for  multiplication,  addition,  and  subtraction 
is  inteqer  onlv  if  both  operands  are  inteqer,  else  it  is  real. 
The  result  for  the  division  operator  is  always  real.  The  div  and 
mod  ooi rators  may  be  utilized  with  inteqer  operands  onlv,  vield- 
inq  inteqer  results  of  a truncated  inteaer  division  and 
remainder,  respectively.  There  is  no  exponentiation  operator. 
To  add  that  feature  would  be  relatively  minor  it  a decision  con- 
cernim  the  semantics  and  result  type  could  be  resolved.  for  ex- 
ample, tne  expression  ft**x**Y  if  evaluated  with  a conventional 
left  to  riant  precedence  is  equivalent  to  A**(X+Y)  which  some 
would  aroue,  is  not  what  was  intended.  If  evaluated  with  a riuht 
to  left  precendence,  the  result  is  equivalent  to  a***(X**Y). 
This  results  in  the  relatively  complex  semantic  rules  that  in  the 
absence  of  Darenthesis  expression  operators  are  evaluated  accord- 
inq  to  precedence  and  left  to  riaht  with  the  exception  of  the  ex- 
ponentiation operator  which  is  evaluated  rioht  to  left. 


In  addition,  the  result  tvoe  of  an  exponentiation  operation,  when 
both  operands  are  inteqer  also  causes  considerable  confusion  un- 
less clearlv  defined.  finally,  the  possibility  of  complex 
results  Introduces  a further  confusion  factor.  The  desioner(s) 


•of  PASCAL  were  perhaps  wise  in  omittinq  the  exponentiation  opera- 
tor from  the  arithmetic  ooerator  set. 


Requirement:  B5 


Arithmetic  and  assiqnment  operations  on  data  which  are  within  the 
ranne  soec i f icat i ons  of  the  prooram  will  never  truncate  the  most 
siqnificant  dibits  of  a numeric  quantity.  Truncation  and  round- 
ino  will  be  on  the  least  siqnificant  dibits  and  will  never  be  im- 
plicit for  inteqers  and  fixed-ooint  numbers.  Implicit  roundino 
beyond  the  specified  precision  will  be  allowed  for  floatinq  point 
numbers. 


P 


No  truncation  of  most  sionificant  diqits  ---U 

No  implicit  truncation  or  roundina  for  fixed-point  and  inteoer 
operands  T 

Implicit  roundind  beyond  specified  precision  ---n/a 


The  source  material  used  for  this  report  was  addressed  to  the 
PASCAL  lanquaqe  definition,  not  a compiler  implementation,  thus, 
it  was  not  possible  to  determine  if  most  siqnificant  dibit  trun- 
cation would  ever  occur.  Statino  that  it  should  never  occur  is 
an  incomplete  specification,  since  there  are  obvious  instances 
where  it  could  occur,  the  most  common,  oernaos,  is  the  assianment 
of  a floatinq  point  expression  to  an  inteoer  or  fixed-ooint 
operand.  Since  the  latter  will  oenerallv  have  a more  restricted 
ranoe  then  should  that  rame  be  exceeded  what  action  is  to  be 
taken?  In  most  environments  the  choice  is  to  either  ionore  the 
discreoancy  resulting  in  what  is  essentially  modulus  arithmetic 
or  to  abort  the  execution  of  the  proaram  and  return  control  to 
the  system  executive.  ft  would  certainly  be  feasible  and, 
perhaos,  desirable  to  the  HOL  prolect  to  provide  the  source 
lanquaqe  with  a mechanism  to  specify  those  actions  such  that  the 
user  would  retain  control,  if  desired.  This  could  be  accom- 
plished by  ontionally  soecifvini  at  the  entrance  to  each  block  an 
identlfyinq  procedure  label  which  would  be  executed  If  overflow 
occurs,  within  that  procedure,  the  user  would  determine  the  need 
to  either  abort  prooram  execution  or  to  continue. 


Implicit  truncation  cannot  occur  within  PASCAL  assionments  since 
a real  expression  cannot  be  ass i one d to  an  inteoer  operand.  In 
addition,  within  an  expression,  mixed  mode  operations  always 
result  in  a real  value.  Explicit  truncation  of  real  expressions 
can  be  achieved  by  use  of  the  standard  function,  trunc. 


Since  floatinq  point  precision  is  not  an  attribute  of  the 


■ 


'lanauaqe,  implicit  roundina  beyond  a specified  precision  is  not 
applicable,  However,  if  precision  specification  were  included  as 
described  in  Section  A3  then  it  is  anticipated  that  a real  ex- 
pression would  be  evaluated  within  the  maximum  precision  support- 
ed by  the  tarqet  machine,  onlv  the  operation  of  assianment  would 
round  the  result  to  tne  specified  precision. 


Requirement:  H6 


The  built-in  Boolean  operations  will  include  "AND" , "OR",  "not " 
and  "NOP".  The  operations  on  scalars  will  be  evaluated  in  short 
circuit  mode. 


The  built-in  Boolean  operations  of  PASCAL  are  as  follows: 


/\( loaical  " ft N 0 " ) 


V( loaica l "OR") 
~ I ( lodica 1 "NOT") 


The  operation  "NOP"  is  not  explicitly  available  within  the 
1 anquaoe . It  is  anticipated  that  it  could  be  incorporated  with  a 
minimum  effort.  However,  purists  mav  aroue  that  it  Is  not  only 
unnecessary  but  undesirable  since  both  "NOR"  and  "AND"  can  be 
represented  by  use  of  the  "NOT"  operator  applied  to  a subexpres- 
sion in  parentheses. 


The  lanquaqe  definition  does  not  specify  the  semantics  of  short- 
circuit  evaluation,  however,  any  implementation  could  of  course, 
employ  short-circuit  evaluation  techniques. 


Requirement:  P7 


The  source  lanquaqe  will  permit  scalar  operations  and  assionment 
on  conformable  arrays  and  will  permit  data  transfers  between 
records  or  arrays  of  identical  looical  structure. 


T 


Scalar  operations  on  arrays 


-TCU) 


'Assignment  between  records  and  arrays  of  conforiratilp  tvoe 


It  is  clear  from  the  PASCAL  language  definition  that  assignments 
between  records  and  arrays  of  conformable  type  are  valid.  In  ad- 
dition, entire  variables  renresentinq  arrays  can  apparently  be 
operands  of  expressions.  However,  the  semantics  of  such  opera- 
tions is  undefined,  thus,  multiplication  of  arrays  could  imply 
matrix  multiplication.  The  obvious  solution  to  this  would  be  to 
include  explicit  semantic  definitions  within  the  language  specif- 
ications. 


Requirement:  BIO 


The  base  language  will  Drovide  operations  allowing  programs  to 
interact  with  files,  channels,  or  devices  (including  terminals). 
These  operations  will  permit  sending  and  receiving  both  data  and 
control  information,  will  enable  programs  to  dynamically  assign 
and  reassign  I/O  devices,  will  provide  user  control  for  exception 
conditions,  and  will  not  be  installation  dependent. 


P + 


A file  structure  in  PASCAL  is  a sequence  of  components  of  the 
same  type.  a natural  ordering  of  the  components  is  defined 
through  the  seouence.  At  any  instant,  only  one  component  is 
directly  accessible.  The  other  components  are  made  accessible 
through  the  standard  file  positioning  procedures:  put,  get  and 
reset.  At  any  given  time,  a tile  is  in  one  of  three  modes  called 
input,  output,  and  neutral.  According  to  the  mode,  a file  can  be 
read  sequentially  or  it  can  be  written  to  oy  appending  components 
to  the  existing  sequence  of  components.  Pile  positioning  pro- 
cedures may  determine  the  current  mode.  The  tile  type  definition 
does  not  determine  the  number  ot  components,  and  this  number  Is 
variable  during  the  execution  of  the  program.  The  components  of 
a file  may  he  a simple  primitive  data  tvoe  ( i . e . , integer)  or  may 
be  complex  structures,  the  specific  form  of  the  structures  being 
defined  by  a record  definition.  Two  standard  file  variables  can 
be  considered  as  predeclared  for  all  implementations  as: 

input,  output:  tile  of  char 


The  file  input  is  restricted  to  inout  mode  (reading  only),  and 
the  file  output  is  restricted  to  output  mode  (writing  only).  A 
PASCAL,  program  should  be  regarded  as  a brocedure  with  these  two 
variables  as  formal  parameters.  The  corresponding  actual  parame- 
ters are  expected  either  to  be  standard  input  and  output  devices 
of  the  target  computer  Installation  or  to  he  assignable  ny  the 
system  commands  of  the  target  computer.  As  a result,  it  would 
appear  that  files  would  not  normally  be  dynamically  assignable, 
however,  additional  standard  procedures  couLd  ne  added  tc  a given 


implementation  to  provide  a dynamic  reassi  qnment  capability 


The  standard  file  oositioninq  procedures  are  defined  below: 


put  ( F ) Advances  the  file  pointer  of  file  t to  the  next  file 
component.  It  is  only  applicable  if  the  file  is  in  ei- 
ther the  outout  or  neutral  mode.  After  execution,  the 
file  is  in  the  output  mode. 


qet  (F)  Advances  the  file  pointer  of  tile  F to  the  next  file 
component.  It  is  only  applicable  it  the  file  is  in  ei- 
ther the  input  or  neutral  mode,  if  there  does  not  exist 
a next  file  component,  the  end  of  file  condition  ar- 
ises, the  value  of.  the  variable  denoted  by  the  file 
pointer  becomes  undefined,  and  the  tile  is  put  into  the 
neutral  mode. 


reset  (FI  The  file  pointer  of  file  F is  reset  to  its  beainninq, 
and  the  file  is  Put  into  the  neutral  mode. 


N.B.  Initially  a file  variable  is  in  the  neutral  mode. 


In  addition  to  the  file  oositioninq  procedures,  a further  stan- 
dard function  is  available  to  determine  the  end-of-file  status  of 
a file.  The  function  is  eot  with  the  file  variable  as  an  arqu- 
ment.  The  function  type  is  Boolean  which  when  true,  indicates  an 
end-of-file  status.  Any  other  conditions,  such  as  data  transfer 
error,  are  not  available  as  standard  functions  but  could  be  in- 
cluded in  any  oiven  implementation  at  an  anticipated  low  to 
moderate  cost. 


Requirement:  bli 


The  lanquaqe  will  provide  operations  on  data  tyres  as  power  sets 
of  enumeration  tvoes  (Section  F6).  The  operations  will  include 
union  intersection,  difference,  complement,  and  an  element  predi- 
cate . 


A PASCAL  oowerset  tyoe  defines  a ranoe  of  values  as  the  powerset 
of  another  scalar  tyoe,  the  so-cal led  base  tyoe  operators  appli- 
cable to  all  power  set  tvoes  are: 


union 


3 


Requirement : ft 


Side  effects  which  are  dependent  on  the  evaluation  order  amonq 
the  arguments  of  an  expression  will  be  evaluated  left  to  rloht. 


The  source  documentation  specifies  that  sequences  of  operators  of 
the  same  precedence  level  are  executed  from  left  to  rloht.  The 
rules  of  precedence  are  reflected  by  the  specified  syntax  defini- 
tion. 


Requirement:  C 2 


Which  parts  of  an  expression  constitute  the  operands  to  each 
operation  within  that  expression  should  be  obvious  to  the  reader. 
There  will  be  few  levels  of  operator  hierarchv  and  they  will  be 
widely  recoonized. 


T 


Expressions  are  constructs  demotion  rules  tor  obtaininq  values  of 
variables  and  generating  new  values  bv  the  application  of  opera- 
tors. Expressions  consist  of  operands  (i.e.,  variables,  con- 
stants and  functions)  and  operators. 


The  rules  of  composition  specify  operator  precedences  acrordinq 
to  four  classes  of  operators.  The  boolean  neoation  operator  (1 
has  the  hiohest,  multiplying  operators  ( * , / , d i v , mod  , * ) , then  the 
so-called  addinq  operators  f+,-,V),  and  finally,  with  the  lowest 
precedence,  the  relational  operators  ( = , t ,<»>,■$ »}.) . These  pre- 
cedence levels  are  fixed  and  cannot  he  altered  by  the  user  as  re- 
quired by  the  "TINMAN".  In  addition,  conventional  explicit 
parenthetical  pairs  can  be  included  within  expressions,  to  anv 
desired  level,  to  soecitv  the  intended  evaluation  sequence  or  to 
ensure  the  required  evaluation  order  of  operators  of  the  same 
precedence  level. 


Requirement:  Cl 


Expressions  of  a qiven  tvoe  will  he  permitted  anvwhere  in  source 
proarams  where  both  constants  and  references  to  variables  of  that 
tyDe  are  allowed. 


T 


Requ 1 recent : C4 


Constant  expressions  will  be  allowed  in  programs  anywhere  con- 
stants are  allowed,  and  constants  will  be  evaluateo  before  run- 
time. 


PASCAL  does  not  support  the  concert  of  constant  compile-time  ex- 
pressions either  in  the  form  of  literal  or  parameterized  con- 
stants. Parameter i zed  constants  are  definable  and  may  appear  at 
any  point  where  a literal  constant  is  specified.  Parameterized 
constants  are  aenerallv  favored,  since  they  allow  a sinale  as- 
signment of  a compile-time  identifier  to  a value  which  may  subse- 
quently be  utilized  by  numerous  references.  Coupled  with  the  ca- 
pability of  comoile-time  expression  evaluation,  compile-time 
identifiers  mav  be  functions  of  other  similar  identifiers,  thus 
minimizing  programmer  errors  and  providing  a readily  maintain- 
able environment.  The  addition  of  such  a capability  to  PASCAL 
would  be  considered  a moderate  effort. 


Requirement:  C5 


There  will  be  a consistent  set  of  rules  applicable  to  all  parame- 
ters, whether  they  be  tor  procedures,  tyres,  exception  handling, 
parallel  processes,  declaration,  or  built-in  operators.  There 
will  be  no  special  operations  (e.q.,  array  subst ructur inq ) appli- 
cable only  to  parameters. 


Consistency  has  been  achieved  for  parameter  handling  within  PAS- 
CAL, primiarlv  inherited  from  its  predecessor  ALGOT  on.  identif- 
ier references,  be  they  actual  or  formal,  are  tullv  typed  to  en- 
sure that  consistency. 


Requirement:  C6 


Formal  and  actual  Parameters  will  always  agree  Jr  typp.  The 
number  of  dimensions  for  array  parameters  will  be  determinable  at 


compile-time.  The  size  and  subscript  r ame  tor  ar  r av  parameters 
need  not  be  determinable  at  compile-time  but  can  be  passed  as  a 
part  of  the  parameter. 


P 


Actual  and  formal  parameters  will  aoree  in  tyre. 
T 

Rank  of  parameter  arrays  is  fixed  at  compile-time. 

---F 

Parameter  arrav  upper  and  lower  hounds  can  be  passed. 

T 


Actual  parameters  are,  of  course,  defined  bv  the  normal  data  de- 
claration constructs.  Formal  Parameters  are  declared,  or  more 
correctly  specified,  by  appendino  the  appropriate  clause  to  the 
formal  parameter  synonym.  There  exist  four  clauses  to  specify 
the  four  kinds  of  parameters:  variable,  constant,  procedure,  anti 
f unct i on . 


In  the  case  of  var iab le-narame t er s the  actual  parameter  must  be  a 
variable.  If  it  is  a variable  denotinq  a component  of  a struc- 
tured variable,  the  selector  is  evaluated  prior  to  execution  of 
the  procedure.  If  the  parameter  is  a constant  parameter,  the 
cor resnond l na  actual  oarameter  must  be  an  expression.  If  the 
parameter  is  a procedure  or  function,  the  corresoondino  actual 
parameter  must  be  a procedure  or  function  identifier,  respective- 
ly. Actual  to  formal  parameter  correspondence  is  achieved  by  the 
ordinal  positions  of  the  parameters  in  the  lists  of  actual  and 
formal  parameters  and  bounds. 


The  rank  of  arrays  are  not  specified  by  the  fornal  oarameter  de- 
clarations and,  thus,  must  be  passed  as  a oart  of  the  actual 
parameter  upon  invocation  of  the  rrocedure. 


Requirement:  C 7 


There  will  be  only  four  classes  of  formal  parameters.  For  data 
there  will  be  those  act  inn  as  constants  representlna  the  actual 
parameter  value  at  the  time  of  call  and  those  which  rename  the 
actual  oarameter  which  must  be  a variable.  In  addition,  there 
will  be  a formal  parameter  class  for  specifying  tbe  control  ac- 
tion when  exceDtion  conditions  occur  and  a class  for  procedure 
parameters. 


— — — P 4 


// 


Call  by  value  parameters  ---T 
Call  by  name  parameters  ---T 
FxceDtion  handlinq  parameters  ---U 
Procedure  identifier  parameters  ---T 


The  types  of  procedure  parameters  available  to  PASCAL  are  defined 
in  Section  C6  of  this  report.  They  are:  constant,  variable,  pro- 
cedure, and  function.  Constant  and  variable  parameters  are 
equivalent  to  "call  by  value"  and  "call  by  name"  parameters, 
respectively.  The  procedure  identifier  parameter  allows  pro- 
cedures to  be  passed  as  actual  Parameters  to  otner  procedures  as 
mandated  by  the  "TIMM AN". 


It  Is  unclear  from  the  source  documentation  as  to  the  availabili- 
ty of  exception  handlinq  parameters , most  commonly  encountered, 
in  the  form  of  labels. 


Peauirement:  Cfi 


Specification  of  the  type,  rame,  precision,  dimension,  scale, 
-and  format  of  parameters  will  be  optional  in  the  procedure  de- 
claration. None  of  them  will  be  alterable  at  run-time. 


Specified  attributes  notional  ---F 

Attributes  unalterable  at  run-time  ---T 


All  procedure  formal  parameters  are  ful.lv  typed  within  the  pro- 
cedure headinq  to  ensure  consistency  of  type  with  the  actual 
parameters  encountered  at  procedure  invocation.  If  those  formal 
oarameter  attributes  were  optional,  it  is  difficult  to  envision 
how  type  consistency  could  be  effectively  manaaed.  In  fact,  this 
requirement  appears  to  be  in  conflict  with  much  of  the  "TIN van" 
since  overall  data  type  consistency  is  one  of  the  malor  conven- 
tions dictated. 


Peoulrement:  C‘> 


There  will  be  provisions  for  variable  numbers  of  arourents 


but 


in  such  cases,  all  but  a constant  number  of  them  must  he  of  the 
same  type.  Whether  a routine  can  have  a variabie  number  of  argu- 
ments must  be  determinable  from  its  description  and  the  number  of 
arquments  tor  any  call  will  be  determinable  at  compile-time  . 


---F 


PASCAL  procedure  parameters  are  limited  to  the  fixed  number 
specified  by  the  declaration.  Each  procedure  invocation  must,  of 
course,  include  the  same  number  of  actual  parameters. 


The  concept  of  variable  numbers  of  arquments  to  procedures  is, 
thus,  somewhat  foreiqn  to  this  lanauaoe.  However,  within  the 
specified  restraints,  it  would  appear  to  be  a realistic  require- 
ment. The  impact  of  includino  the  capability  wjthin  a aiven 
lanquaqe  implementation  would  be  moderate  to  maior. 


Requirement:  D1 


The  user  will  nave  the  ability  to  associate  constant  values  on 
any  tyoe  with  identifiers. 


T 


The  constant  definition  facility  Drovided  enables  an  identifier 
to  be  a synonym  for  a constant.  The  constant  may  he  a sinned  or 
unsiqned  real,  or  inteqer  number,  a character  strino,  a user  de- 
fined identifier,  or  tne  undefined  pointer  constant  nil. 


Requirement:  D2 


The  lanquaae  will  provide  a syntax  and  a consistent  interpreta- 
tion tor  literals  of  built-in  data  types.  Numeric  literals  will 
have  the  same  value  (within  the  specified  precision)  in  both  Pro- 
grams and  data  (input  or  cutout). 


- — T , N / A 


Consistent  literal  syntax  and  interpretation 

T 

Equivalent  literal  values  for  proqrams  and  data 

---M/ A 


There  is  a sinqle  syntactic  definition  and  hpnce  implied  in- 
tercretation  for  references  to  all  literals  thus  nrovidina  a con- 
sistent notation. 


The  requirement  for  equivalent  literal  value  representation  in 
both  or oar am  and  data  input  is  considered  out  of  scope  of  the 
lanquaqe  definition  which  does  not  address  the  run-time  environ- 
ment . 


i 


Requirement:  D3 


The  lanquaqe  will  permit  the  user  to  specify  the  initial  . values 
of  individual  variables  will  be  initialized  at  the  time  of  their 
apparent  allocation  (i.e.,  at  entry  to  allocation  scope).  There 
will  be  no  default  initial  values. 


PA  SC  A L does  not  support  the  concept  of  variable  data  initializa- 
tion. The  value  of  variables  of  entrv  of  allocation  score  is  un- 
defined. Since,  for  efficient  memorv  manaqement  it  is  normal  for 
noninter f er i na  program  blocks  to  share  data  space,  initialization 
cannot  occur  at  either  compile  or  load  time  and  must  become  a 
dynamic  run-time  feature,  this  Is  in  partial  conflict  with  the 
"TINMAN"  requirement. 


The  extensions  to  the  lanquaqe  to  accomodate  ini t ial  izat  ion  would 
be  minor  but  the  impact,  on  data  manaqement  to  fullv  satisfy  the 
requirement  would  be  moderate. 


Requirement:  D4 


The  source  lanquaqe  will  require  its  users  to  soecifv,  individu- 
ally, the  ranoe  of  all  numeric  variables  and  the  step  size  for 
fixed-ooint  variables.  The  ranoe  specifications  will  be  inter- 
preted as  the  maximal  ranqe  of  values  which  will  be  assioned  to  a 
variable  and  the  minimal  ranae  which  must  be  supported  by  the  ob- 
ject code.  Ranae  and  step  size  specifications  will  not  be  inter- 
preted as  definim  new  tvnes. 


F 

Numeric  range  snec i f icat ion 


mandatory 


Fixed  point  step  size  spec i f icat i ons  mandatory 

---M/A 

Range  and  stpp  size  sppc i f icat ions  do  not  define  a new  data  type 

---F 


PASCAL  does  support  the  concept  of  range  specification  for  both 
the  predefined  scalar  quantities  (integer,  etc.)  and  those  data 
tyoes  defined  by  enuTierat  i on . However,  contrary  to  the  "TINMAN" 
requ i rement  such  ranqe  specifications  are  optional  and  each  ranoe 
specif ication  is  considered  a unioue  data  type.  To  modify  the 
lanauaoe  to  reauire  that  all  numeric  variables  reauire  a range 
specification  would  require  minimal  effort,  hut  the  conceptual 
change  of  not  considering  such  subrange  types  to  be  unique  would 
be  major,  since  it  would  change  the  total  structure  of  the 
1 anguaqe . 


Perhaps,  the  oblect  of  the  reauiremert  is  to  allow  assignments, 
etc.,  between  variously  ranged  variables  of  the  same  general 
class  without  violating  the  stringent  tyne  checking  rules  speci- 
fied within  the  "TINMAN".  As  previously  described  within  this 
reoort,  PASCAL  conveniently  skirts  this  issue  bv  relaxing  type 
checking  between  scalars  and  subranges  thereof.  Tf  this  approach 
is  considered  acceptable,  the  overall  impact  would  he  minimal. 


Since  fixed-point  variables  are  not  supported  by  PASCAL,  the 
question  of  steo  size  is  not  applicable.  However,  it  fixed-point 
variables  were  introduced,  it  would  appear  that  tor  total  con- 
sistency and  tor  little  additional  effort,  the  step  size  attri- 
bute could  be  introduced. 


Requirement:  05 


The  range  of  values  which  can  be  associated  with  a variable,  ar- 
ray or  record  component  will  be  anv  built  in  type,  any  defined 
tyne  or  a contiguous  subsequence  of  any  enumeration  type. 


■-T 


PASCAL  data  dec  1 a r at. i ons  are  recursive  in  that  element  values  of 
all  identifier  tyoes  can  themselves  be  typed  Identifiers.  This 
permits  arrays  to  be  components  of  records  or  arrays  and  permits 
records  to  be  components  of  records  or  arrays.  An  element  value 
may  be  a contiguous  subsequence  of  anv  enumeration  type  it  that 
subsequence  is  defined  as  a subrange  tvne  of  the  entire  sequence. 


Requirement:  Db 


// 


4 


i 


The  laniuane  will  provide  a pointer  mechanism  which  can  he  used 
to  build  data  with  shared  and  for  recursive  substructure.  The 
oointer  oronerty  will  only  affect  the  use  of  variables  Circludino 
array  and  record  components)  of  same  data  types.  Pointer  vari- 
ables will  be  as  safe  in  their  use  as  are  any  other  variables. 


P + 

Pointer  mechanism(s)  available  ---T 

Shared  data  structures  ---T 

Recursive  data  structures  ---T 

Pointer  property  tyoe  is  bound  to  data  structure  type 
T 

Pointer  property  will  be  only  for  variaoles  of  composite  com- 
ponents and  of  composite  array  and  record  types 
f 

Allocation  score  wider  than  access  scone 

---ll 

Type  and  access  restricted  pointers  ---T 


PASCAL  'class'  variables  which  are  dynamically  assioned  hv  refer- 
ence to  the  standard  procedure  allocation  may  only  be  referenced 
by  pointer  tyre  variables.  Class  variables  may  be  of  any  type, 
either  user  defined  or  predefined  scalar,  which  is  in  conflict 
with  the  "TIN mam"  requirement  which  dictates  that  only  composite 
data  structures  mav  be  referenced  by  pointers.  A pointer  is 
bound  to  a qiven  'class'  variable  bv  an  appropriate  declaration 
and,  thus,  ensures  tyoe  checkinq  for  pointer  variables  in  a 
fashion  compatible  with  nonnolnter  variables.  The  limitino  of 
be  a minor  chanoe  to  the  lanouaqe.  Since  more  than  one  pointer 
may  be  bound  to  a sinole  'class'  variable  shared  data  structures 
can  oe  achieved. 


It  is  clear  that  since  'class'  variables  are  dynamically  allocat- 
ed, recursive  data  structures  are  feasible.  However,  the  source 
documentation  does  not  specify  if  and  how  such  data  space  is  de- 
allocated. Since  allocation  is  explicit  but  must  be  within  the 
bounds  of  the  pointer  scone  it.  would  appear  that  references  could 
occur  prior  to  the  initial  allocation  unless  compiler  tocooraphi- 
cal  flow  analysis  is  included  or  run-time  checks  are  performed. 


Requirement:  FI 

The  user  of  the  lanquaqe  will  be  able  to  define  new  data  types 
and  operations  within  programs. 

p + 

The  extensive  user  data  declaration  facilities  fully  satisfies 
the  "TINMAN"  requirement  for  defining  new  data  types. 


Operations  can  be  defined,  only  by  functions  or  procedures  which 
do  not  provide  a means  of  defining  infix  operators.  The  require- 
ment to  define  new  infix  operators  would  appear  to  be  in  conflict 
with  H?  which  specifies  that  "new  infix  operator  precedence" 
shall  not  be  definable.  Tf  new  infix  operators  are  to  be  defined, 
both  the  semantics  and  precedence  of  those  operators  would  re- 
quire definition  unless  the  definition  were  described  in  terms  of 
existinq  operators  in  which  case  the  precedence  is  implied. 


Requirement:  F2 

The  "use"  of  defined  types  will  be  i nd i s t 1 nqui sbabl e from  built 
in  tyres. 

T 


The  syntactical  structure  of  PASCAL  tor  reference  to  any  identif- 
ier or  constant,  be  it  a built-in  or  user  defined  type  is  identi- 
cal thus  satistvinq  this  requirement.  The  semantics  of  a state- 
ment reterencinq  data  types  is  a function  of  the  aeneral  class  of 
data  types  (e.a.,  scalars)  be  they  built-in  or  user  defined.  For 
example  a relational  test  of  scalar  identifiers  has  both  the  same 
syntax  and  semantics  if  the  identifiers  represent  inteaers  or 
those  defined  by  enumeration. 


Requirement:  F!3 


Each  prooram  component  will  be  defined  in  the  base  lanauaqe,  in  a 
library,  or  in  the  nroqram.  There  will  be  no  default  declara- 
t ions . 


---P  + 


}.  > 


The  base  lanquaqe  provides  all  the  elementary  components  from 
which  more  complex  components  may  be  constructed.  The  construc- 
tions may  exist  in  the  program,  or  it  the  specific  implementation 
allows,  in  a library. 

In  qeneral,  there  are  no  default  declarations  within  the  lanquaqe 
with  the  exception  of  the  constant  soecificator,  const,  associat- 
ed with  formal  parameter  delcarat ions . To  require  this  keyword 
would  oe  a trivial  effort. 


Requirement:  f'4 

The  user  will  be  able,  within  the  source  lanquaae,  to  extend  ex- 
istinq  operators  to  new  data  types. 


P 


The  operand  types  with  which  the  defined  set  of  operators  can  be 
applied  is  specified  and  it  is  not  possible  to  extend  those 
operators  to  additional  variable  tvres.  However,  since  user  de- 
fined variable  types  fall  into  a oiven  set  of  qeneral  classes 
(scalars,  oowersets,  etc.),  the  appropriate  exlstlno  operators 
for  the  operands  qeneral  class  are  anpllcaole. 


Requirement:  E5 


Type  definitions  in  the  source  lanauaqe  will  permit  definition  of 
both  the  class  of  data  oblects  comprtstnq  the  tvne  and  set  of 
operations  applicable  to  the  class.  A defined  tvne  will  not  au- 
tomatically inherit  the  operations  of  the  data  with  which  it  is 
reoresented. 


■--P 


User  defined  variable  types,  as  explained  in  R4,  fall  into  one  of 
several  c lass  i f icat  ions.  The  operations  pertinent-  to  the  ceneral 
type  are  inherited  and  cannot  be  modified  by  the  user  declara- 
t ion . 


Requirement: 


The  data  oblects  cnnsprisim  a defined  tyoe  will  be  definable  bv 
enumeration  of  their  literal  ni»P5,  as  cartesian  products  of  ex- 
istlno  types  (i.e.,  as  array  and  record  classes),  by  discriminat- 
ed union  (i.e.,  as  tne  union  of  disjoint  types)  and  as  the  power- 
set  of  an  enumeration  tyoe.  These  definitions  will  he  processed 
entirely  at  comnt le-t  ime  . 


pe 


Definable  by  enumeration 

Definable  pv  cartesian  products 

Definable  by  discriminated  union 

Definable  bv  the  Dowerset 
T 


T 

T 

of  an  enumeration  type 


The  basic  definable  data  types  are  the  scalar  tyoes.  Their  de- 
finition indicates  an  ordered  set  of  values,  i.e.,  introduces  an 
identifier  as  a literal  constant  representing  each  value  in  the 
enumer at  ion  set . 


Structured  data  tyoes  are  described  bv  descrinina  the  types  of 
their  components  and  ov  indication  a sfructurino  method.  Roth 
array  and  record  structure  are  construed  as  definitions  by  carte-: 
sian  products  since  they  provide  definitions  in  terms  of  other  in 
built  or  user  defined  types. 


Power  set  definition  is  explicitly  available  for  scalar  base 
t,yoes,  either  those  defined  by  enumeration  or  the  predefined 
types  (inteoer,  etc.). 


Definition  by  union  of  disjoint  sets  is  not  included  thouoh  such 
sets  could,  of  course,  explicitly  be  defined  nv  enumeration  of 
all  of  the  literal  elements  from  the  desired  disloint  set.  Alter- 
natively the  superset  could  nv  initially  defined  and  subsets  de- 
fined bv  the  subrange  tynes  feature.  With  either  approach,  it 
would  be  the  users'  responsibility  to  ensure  that  the  subsets 
were  disloint. 


To  add  a language  construct  to  orovide  disjoint  union,  tvplro 
would  be  considered  relatively  minor. 


Peguirement:  F7 


Type  definitions  by  free  union  li.e., 
and  subsetting  are  not  desired. 


union  of  nondlsjoint  tyres) 


Type  definitions  by  free-union  are  not  available  in  PASCAL. 
Subrangino  of  scalar  types  is  permitted  and  such  subranges,  con- 
trary to  the  "Tinman"  requirement,  are  construed  as  new  data 
types.  To  alter  these  semantics  to  satisfy  the  reauirement  would 
be  considered  a moderate  to  major  task. 


Reguirement:  LR 


When  defining  a type,  the  user  will  be  able  to  specify  the  ini- 
tialization and  finalization  procedures  tor  the  type  and  the  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  at  time  of  allocation  and  deallocation  of  vari- 
able of  the  tyoe. 


n.  The  source  documentation  used-for  this  report  did  not  specify 
if  and  how  allocated  data  is  deallocated.  However,  it  is  ap- 
parently not  explicit  and  thus  finalizatin  actions  cannot  be 
soecif led. 


"Requirement:  FI 


The  lanquaoe  will  allow  the  user  to  distinouish  between  scope  ot 
allocation  and  scope  of  access. 


K 


The  PASCAL  block:  structure  dictates  that  the  access  and  alloca- 
tion scooes  are  identical  with  the  exception  of  the  class  tvne 
variables.  Since  the  allocation  of  class  variables  is  dynamic 
and  explicit,  unless  a qlven  compiler  implementation  includes  to- 
poqraphical  flow  analysis,  it  would  be  possible  tor  a user  to  at- 
tempt to  access  a class  variable,  via  a pointer,  outside  of  the 
allocation  scope  of  that  variable. 


Requirement:  F 2 


The  ability  to  limit  the  access  to  separately  defined  structures 
will  be  available  both  where  the  structure  is  defined  and  where 
it  is  used.  It  will  oe  possible  to  associate  new  local  names 
with  separately  defined  nrooram  components. 


The  requirement  is  partially  met,  as  described  in  Ft  above. 


P 


Requirement:  F3 


The  scooe  of  identifiers  will  be  wholly  determined  at  compile- 
time. 

T 


All  identifiers  must  be  defined.  Access  to  an  identifier  is 
quaranteed  within  the  scope  of  declaration.  Identifiers  may  be 
redefined  either  within  imbedded  scooes,  in  which  case  references 
apply  to  the  most  deeply  imbedded  declaration  scooe  surroundino 
the  reference  or  within  disloint  scooes.  These  rules  ensure  that 
the  scope  of  all  identifiers  is  a function  of  the  prooram's  stat- 
ic structure  and  are,  thus,  determinable  at  comrtie-ttme. 


I-  7 


Requirement 


F 4 


A variety  of  application  oriented  data  and  operations  will  be 
available  in  libraries  and  easily  accessible  in  the  lanauaqe. 


The  PASCAL  lanouaqe  does  not  provide  the  mechanism  for  includina 
comoile-timp  library  files  in  wnich  application  oriented  data 
structures  could  oe  defined.  It  is  anticipated  that  for  any 
qiven  implementation,  data  declaraton  files  could  be  readily 
merqed  either  ov  an  extension  to  the  lanquaae  or  a preprocessor. 


The  followinq  operations  are,  however,  assumed  to  be  predeclared 
in  every  implementation  of  PASCAL: 


put  (f) 


File  positioning  procedures. 


qet  (f) 


reset  ( f 1 


alloc  (p) 


pack  (a,  i,  z) 


Allocate  an  additional  component  to  a 
class  variable. 

Pack  a character  array  into  an  alfa 
var i ab  le . 


unpack  (z,  a,  i) 


Unpack  an  alfa  variable  into  a character 
array. 


abs  ( x ) 


Arithmetic  value  for  arithmetic  value. 


sqr  Cx) 
sin  (x) 


Arithmetic  function  for  souarino. 


Tr iqonometrlc  functions. 


COS  (X) 


arctan  (x) 


Inverse  tr iaonometr i c function. 


In  ( x ) 


Natural  loaorithmic  function. 


exp  (x) 


Fxponential  function. 


add  Cx) 


Boolean  function  for  determinina 
? = 1 . 


eof  (f) 


Boolean  function  for  sensinq  end-of- 
f lie. 


trunc  (x) 


Arithmetic  function  for  obtaininq  Jn- 
teqeoart  of  a real  quantity. 


int  (x) 


Arithmetic  function  tor  determininq  the 
ordinal  position  of  a character  in  its 
defined  set. 


chr  (x) 


Character  function  for  determinino  the 
character  whose  ordinal  position  in  the 


set  is  x 


succ 

(X) 

Scalar 

f unct ion 

for 

f indinq 

the 

succes 

sor  value  of  x 

from 

its  set 

• 

pred 

(X) 

Sea  1 ar 

f unct ion 

for 

f ind i na 

the 

or  erte 

cessor 

value  of 

x from  its 

set . 

Further  the  lanquaqe  specifies  that  any  i tp  1 ement  at  ion  mav 
feature  additional  Dredeclared  functions  or  procedures. 


Requirement:  Fb 


Proaram  components  defined  within  the  current,  proqram  and  not  in 
the  oase  lanquaqe  will  he  maintained  in  compile-time  libraries. 
The  libraries  will  be  capable  of  holdirn  anvthim  definable  in 
the  lanquaae  and  will  not  exclude  routines  whose  bodies  are  writ- 
ten in  other  source  lamuaaes. 


The  PASCAL  lanquaqe  definition  does  not  address  the  concept  of 
externally  defined  modules  in  anv  form,  since  such  features  have 
traditionally  been  considered  functions  of  the  co toiler  environ- 
ment and  are  frequently  implementation  dependent.  However,  it  is 
believed  that  such  an  extension  could  readily  be  appended  to  the 
PASCAL  lanouaqe  for  a moderate  effort. 


Requirement:  F6 


Libraries  and  compools  will  be  indistinqulshahle.  Thev  will  be 
capable  of  holdirn  anythinq  definable  in  the  lanquaqe  and  it  will 
be  possible  to  associate  them  with  any  level  of  prooramminq  ac- 
tivity from  systems  throuoh  Drolects  to  individual  programs.- 
There  will  be  many  specialized  compools  or  libraries  any  user 
specified  subset  of  which  Is  immediately  accessible  from  a olven 
proqram . 


The  lanquaqe  definition,  as  with  Requirement  Fb,  does  not  address 
compiler  and  run-time  environments  nor  anv  references  to  items 
external  to  the  current  prooram.  In  the  practical  situation,  of 
course,  it  is  desiraole  to  provide  the  facility  to  include  items 
defined  within  compools  and  to  explicitly  reference  library 
items.  To  ensure  the  inteqrity  of  type  checkinq  would  reouire, 
at  least  for  library  references,  the  maintainino  of  compile-time 
data  in  addition  to  the  oblect  code. 


7( 


The  additions  to  the  lanauaoe  to  enable  references  to  compool  and 
library  elements  is  almost  trivial,  however,  to  estimate  the  im- 
Dact  on  a aiven  implementation  would  be  futile  because  of  the  en- 
vironment dependency. 


Requirement:  P7 


The  source  lanouaqe  will  contain  standard  machine  independent  in- 
terfaces to  machine  dependent  capabilities,  includino  peripheral 
equipment  and  special  hardware. 


In  addition  to  the  specified  standard  1/0  procedures  for  access- 
ina  files,  the  lanquaae  definition  provides  for  an  extended  set 
of  standard  procedures.  This  feature  could  be  readily  utilized 
the  capabilities  for  this  reauirement.  However,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  include,  as  part  of  the  lanouaae  definition,  the 
identifiers  and  protocol  of  those  procedures  to  ensure  that  stan- 
dardization could  be  achieved.  The  effort  to  do  this  cannot,  of 
course,  be  estimated  until  the  specific  functions  reouired  are 
defined. 


Requirement-:  C,1 


The  language  will  orovide  structured  control  mechan i sm s for 
sequential,  conditional,  iterative,  and  recursive  control.  It 
will  also  orovide  control  structure  for  (pseudo)  parallel  pro* 
cessirn,  exception  handlina,  and  asynchronous  interrupt  handling. 


Sequential  control  T 

Conditional  control  T 

Iterative  control  T 

Recursive  control  T 

Parallel  processing  F 

Exception  handling )• 

Asynchronous  interrupt  F 


The  lanquaae  elements  which  provide  the  above  requirements  are 
identified  below: 


IF: 


CASE: 


WHILE: 


REPEAT: 


FOR  : 


The  IF  statement  specifies  that  a statement  he  exe- 
cuted only  if  the  specified  Boolean  exoression  is 
true.  If  it  is  false,  no  statement  is  to  be  executed 
or  the  alternate  statement  following  the  connective 
ELSE  is  to  be  executed. 

The  CASE  statement  consists  of  an  expression  (the 
selector)  and  a list  of  statements,  each  labeled  by  a 
constant  of  the  tyoe  of  the  selector.  It  specifies 
that  one  statement  be  executed  whose  label  is  equal 
to  the  current  value  of  the  selector. 

The  WHILE  statement  specifies  that  a statement  be  re- 
peatedly executed  while  the  value  of  a Boolean  ex- 
pression is  true.  If  its  value  is  false  at  the  be- 
ginning, the  statement  is  not  executed  at  all. 

The  REPEAT  statement  specifies  that  the  sequence  of 
statements  between  the  symbols  REPEAT  and  UNTIL,  are 
repeatedly  (and  at  least  once)  executed  until  the 
value  of  a Boolean  expression  becomes  true. 

The  FOR  statement  indicates  that  a statement  is  to  be 
reoeatediy  executed  while  a progression  of  values  is 
assigned  to  a variable  which  is  called  the  control 
variable  for  that  statement.  Expressions  are  includ- 
ed to  specify  the  initial  and  final  values  for  the 
control  variable.  At  each  iteration,  the  value  of 
the  control  variable  is  replaced  by  either  the  suc- 
cessor or  predecessor  of  the  current  cortrol  variable 


value.  The  choice  is  determined  by  use  of  the  alter- 
nate symbols  TO  or  DOWN  TO  which  separates  the  ini- 
tial and  final  value  expressions. 

GO  TO:  The  GO  TO  statement,  serves  to  indicate  that  further 

Drocessina  should  continue  at  another  part  of  the 
oroqram  text,  namely  at  the  place  of  the  label.  The 
transfer  of  control  is  unconditional. 


The  scone  of  access  of  a label  is  limited  to  the  structure  in 
which  it  is  defined,  and  all  structures  defined  within  it,  with 
the  exception  of  procedure  and  function  defintions.  In  those  in- 
stances, it  is  invalid  to  branch  out.  of  or  into. 


Recursive  structures  are  available  in  the  form  of  procedure  de- 
clarations where  only  direct  recursion  is  valid.  This  property 
is  implied  by  a reference  to  a procedure  identifier  within  the 
executable  test  of  the  same  procedure. 


Parallel  nrocessi m is  not  explicitly  available  as  a structure  of 
PASCAL.  If  it  were  to  be  included  on  a limited  basis  by  the  in- 
troduction of  definable  tasks,  in  a fashion  svntactical.lv  similar 
to  procedures  and  it  identifier  references  were  limited  to  local 
declarations  and  formal  parameters,  the  effort  would  he  moderate. 
If  caoabilities  bevond  this  were  required,  extensive  considera- 
tion of  the  protocol  of  data  handlina  would  need  to  be  defined. 


Similarly,  interrupt  nandlinq  is  not  explicitly  defined  thouoh 
they  could  be  processed  by  the  inclusion  of  further  standard  pro- 
cedures, and  such  a method  may  prove  satisfactory  if  aqreement 
conceroina  the  semantics  of  such  procedures  could  be  reached. 


Reouirement:  G2 


The  source  lanouaqe  will  provide  a "GO  TO"  operation  applicable 
within  its  most  local  score  of  definition. 


The  PASCAL  GO  TO  statement  does  not  limit  the  referenced  label  to 
the  most  local  scooe.  The  labels  obev  the  rules  of  all  identif- 
iers, in  that  the  scope  of  access  includes  the  structure  in  which 
it  is  defined  and  all  structures  declared  within  the  structure  of 
def ini t i on. 


Reau i rement : G 1 


The  conditional  control  structures  will  ne  fully  partitioned  and 
will  permit  selection  among  alternative  computations  based  on  the 
value  of  a Boolean  expression,  on  the  subtype  of  a value  from  a 
discriminated  union,  or  on  a computed  choice  amonq  labeled  alter- 
natives. 


Based  on  Boolean  expression  T 

Based  on  subtvoe  from  discriminated  union  ....  t/ij 
Based  on  computed  choice T 


The  IF  statement  provides  the  primary  control  structure  and  dic- 
tates that  the  condition  be  a Boolean  expression  as  required  by 
the  "TINMAN".  Data  types  defined  by  enumeraton  and  as  oowersets 
thereof  mav  utilize  the  T M operator  which  may  be  construed  as  a 
d i scr i m i nated  union  but  returns  a Boolean  value.  The  CASE  state- 
ment provides  conditional  statement  execution  based  on  the  value 
of  a variable  of  any  type.  No  explicit,  action  is  defined  for  a 
CASE  statement  should  the  value  of  the  expression  be  out  of  the 
bounds  specified  by  the  CASK  statement. 


The  IF  statement  is  not  fully  partitioned,  in  that  the  ELSE  sub- 
structure is  optional.  However,  the  semantics  of  the  folio wino 
statement  are  unamb i auous  l v defined: 

IF  <exoression- 1 > THEN  IF  <expr es s i on- ?>  then  <statement-l  > 

F LSE:  <st.af  ement -?> 


by  interpreting  the  construct  as  equivalent  to: 

IF  <exoression-1>  THEN 

BEGIN  IF  <express i on-2>  THEN  <statement- 1 > 
ELSE  <statement-2> 

END 


It  would  appear  that  the  Intent  of  the  "TINMAN"  requirement  is 
net  thou oh  it  requires  a semantic  definition  to  qualify  the  ambi- 
guous syntax. 


Requirement:  G4 


The  iterative  control  structure  will  permit  the  termination  con- 
dition anywhere  in  the  loop,  require  control  variables  to  be  lo- 
cal to  the  iterative  control,  allow  ent.rv  onlv  at  the  head  of  the 
loop,  and  not  impose  excessive  overhead  in  clarity  or  run-time 
execution  costs  for  common  special  cas*»  termination  conditions 
(e.q.,  fixed  number  of  iterations  or  elements  of  an  array  ex- 
hausted). 


n 


Termination  anvwnere  within  Iood P 

Local  control  variables  e 

Entry  at  loop  hear)  only T 

Efficient  and  clear  simple  cases  T 

Control  value  available  at  termination  U 


The  iterative  structures  while,  repeat,  anri  fop  are  fullv 
described  in  G1  and  satisfy  the  qeneral  intent  of  the  "TINMAN" 
requirement.  The  WHILE  statement  provides  termination  at  the 
head  of  a loon  while  the  REPEAT  statement  provides  termination  at 
the  end  of  the  loon.  In  addition,  exit  may  be  achieved  from  any 
ooint  within  the  looo  by  combininn  an  IF  statement  with  the  un- 
conditional GO  TG.  However,  use  of  such  a technique  does  not 
limit  prooram  execution  to  the  statement  followina  the  iterative 
structure  as  is,  perhaps,  intended  by  this  requirement. 


The  control  variable  of  a FOR  statement,  which  provioes  for  a 
predetermined  number  of  iterations#  is  not  local  to  iterative 
structure  and  its  value  at  termination  is  undefined,  unless  ter- 
mination is  a result  of  a branch  (GO  TO)  out  of  the  structure. 
The  only  restriction  concernind  the  control  variable  is  that  it 
may  not  be  assiqned  a value  within  the  structure. 


The  imoact  of  fully  satisfyinq  this  requirement  would  require 
careful  consideration  of  the  total  lanquaqe,  since  it  may  violate 
the  aeneral  rules  concerninq  identifier  scope.  As  a result#  the 
anticipated  effort  involved  was  not  predicted. 


Requ i rement : GS 


Recursive  as  well  as  nonrecurslve  routines  will  be  available  in 
the  source  lanquaqe.  It  will  not  re  possible  to  define  pro- 
cedures within  the  body  of  a recursive  rrocedure. 


Recursive  and  nonrecursive  routines  T 

Exolicit  specification  of  recursive  routines  . . . f 
No  procedure  definitions  within  recursive  routines  F 


PASCAL  procedures  may  pp  recursive,  but  apparently  only  direct 


r 
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recursion  is  valid,  since  that  property  is  implied  only  be  refer- 
ence to  a procedure  identifier  within  the  same  procedure  declara- 
tion. Recursive  procedures  are  not  explicitly  declared.  Tn  ad- 
dition, all  identifiers  must  be  declared  prior  to  reference, 
thus,  precludina  indirect  recursion  at  any  level.  A further  vio- 
lation of  the  "TINMAN"  requirement  is  that  procedure  declarations 
are  valid  within  more  global  procedure  declarations  be  they  re- 
cursive or  otherwise. 


As  a result  of  tne  somewhat  unclear  language  definition  concern- 
ing indirect  recursion  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  "tinman"  on 
this  matter,  it  is  difficult  to  make  an  assessment  on  overall  im- 
pact. However,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  at  best  it  would  be 
moderate . 


Requirement:  G6 


The  source  language  wi 1 1 .orovi de  a parallel  processing  capabili- 
ty. This  capability  should  include  the  ability  to  create  and 
terminate  (possible  pseudo)  parallel  processes  and  for  these 
processes  to  gain  exclusive  use  of  . resources  during  specified 
portions  of  their  execution. 


The  lanquaqe  does  not  explicitly  provide  for  parallel  processing, 
pseudo  or  otherwise.  This  item  was  discussed  in  Section  G1  of 
this  reoort  and,  although  any  extension  of  the  language  to  satis- 
fy this  requirement  would  be  a major  impact,  it  could  be  minim- 
ized if  constraints  described  in  G1  were  provided.  The  net 
result  of  such  an  extension  would  only  partially  satisfy  this  re- 
gui rement . 


Requirement:  G7 


The  exception  handling  control  structure  will  permit  the  user  to 
cause  transfer  and  control  of  data  for  anv  error  or  exception  si- 
tuation which  may  occur  in  a program. 


• • • • P mmmm 


PASCAL  does  not  specifically  address  exception  handling  as  there 
are  no  control  constructs  dedicated  to  that  function.  However, 
extensions  to  the  nebulous  'standard'  procedures  ard  the  ability 
to  pass  procedure  identifiers  as  actual  parameters  to  procedure 
invocations  provides  an  exception  handling  capability.  The  pro- 
tocol of  this  requirement  is,  thus,  not  dictated  bv  the  language 


X 


anti  would  require  riqorous  definition  for  a oivep  system 


Addition  of  formally  defined  exceDtion  handlino  constructs  *ould 
be  an  extensive  effort. 


Requirement:  GR 


There  will  be  source  lanouaoe  features  permit  delay  on  any  con- 
trol path  until  some  specified  time  or  situation  has  occurred, 
which  permit  specification  of  the  relative  priorities  a, mono 
parallel  control  oaths,  aive  access  to  real  time  clocks,  permit 
asynchronous  hardware  interrupts  to  be  treated  as  anv  other  ex- 
cept ion  situation. 


This  requirement  appears  to  be  a conso 1 i dat ion  of  Gi , G6 , and  G7 
addressino  interrupt  handlino,  parallel  rrocessinq,  exception 
handlino,  etc.  As  previously  described  within  those  sections,  it 
is  feasible  that  they  could  be  partially  satisfied  by  extensions 
of  existjnq  caoab i 1 i t i es  . However,  since  PASCAL  does  not  specif- 
ically address  real  time  orocessind  it  is  probable  that  the  ex- 
tensions to  satisfy  tnese  reauirements  should  take  the  torn'  of 
new  constructs  to  the  lanauaqe.  It  would  be  necessary  to  under- 
take a detailed  analysis  of  the  lanouaoe  to  ensure  that  the 
qround  rules  of  the  current  lanouaoe  are  not  violated  nor  are 
seriously  overlaopino  functions  created.  These  criteria  may  seem 
obvious  but  an  examinatton  of  other  lanouaoes  reveals  that  incon- 
sistencies, incomolete  definitions,  and  functional  overlap  are 
all  too  often  encountered.  The  impact  on  the  lanouaoe  to  satisfv 
this  reouirement  would,  no  doubt,  be  malor  put  without  a detailed 
analysis,  which  is  considered  beyond  the  scope  of  this  renort,  an 
accurate  estimate  cannot  be  maoe. 


Bequi recent : Hi 


The  source  language  jv  1 1 1 he  f re*1  format  with  an  explicit  state- 
ment separator,  allow  the  use  ot  mnemon i ca 1 1 v significant  iden- 
tifiers, be  based  on  conventional  forms,  have  a simple  uniform 
and  easily  parsed  grammar,  not  rrovide  unique  notations  for  spe- 
cial cases,  not  permit  abbreviation  of  identifiers  or  keywords, 
and  be  svntact i ca l 1 v unambiguous. 


P + 


Free  format  with  statement  separator P ♦ 

Mnemonicallv  significant  identifiers  T 

Conventional  forms  T 

No  special  case  notations  T 

No  abbreviations  of  keywords  or  identifiers  . . . T 
Unambiguous  grammar  .....  P* 


This  requirement  is  almost  entirely  satisfied.  The  discrepancies 
appear  below: 


The  source  language  is  totally  free  format  and  does  not  require  a 
statement  separator.  This  feature  is  achieved  hv  the  simplicity 
of  the  syntax. 


There  appears  to  be  only  a single  syntactical  ambiguity,  to  this 
evaluator,  concerning  the  optional  FL.SF  clause  of  an  IF  statement 
as  described  in  Section  G3  ot  this  report.  The  ambiguity  Is 
resolved  by  a precise  semantic  definition.  Alternatively  the  de- 
ficiency could  be  solved  by  defining  the  EL.SF  clause  as  mandatory 
and  introducing  a null  statement  into  the  language.  This  latter 
feature  would  be  required  as  a result  ot  lac*  of  statement 
seoar at  or . 


Pegulrement:  U2 


The  user  will  not  be  able  to  modify  the  source  lanouage  syntax. 
Specifically,  he  will  not  be  able  to  modify  operator  hlerachles, 
introduce  new  precedence  rules,  define  new  keyword  forms,  or  de- 
fine new  operator  precedence. 


The  syntax  and  semantics  of  PASCAI  are  completely  defined  and  can 


Requirement:  H! 


The  syntax  of  source  lanquaoe  nroorams  will  he  composable  from  a 
character  set  suitable  for  publication  purposes,  hut  no  feature 
of  the  lanauacre  will  ne  inaccessible  usino  the  64  ASCII  character 
subset. 

••••  p mmmm 


Althouqh  the  require!  character  set  is  considered  suitable  for 
publication,  the  RR  unique  characters  preclude  the  use  of  an 
ASCII  sunset.  Reduction  of  the  character  set  could  be  reduced  to 
conform  to  that  requirement  bv  restrictinq  alphabetic  characters 
to  a simle  case. 


Reau i rement  : H4 


The  lanquaoe  definition  will  provide  the  formation  rules  for 
Identifiers  and  literals.  These  will  include  literals  for 
numbers  and  character  strims  and  a oreaX  character  for  use 


internal  to  identifiers  and  literals. 

....  p*  .... 

Numeric  literals  T 

Character  strino  literals  f 

Wreak  character F 


A break  character  is  not  included  within  the  valid  character  set 
but  could  readily  be  added,  however,  since  the  lanquaoe  is  total- 
ly free  form  it  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary. 


Reou i rement : H5 


There  will  he  no  continuation  of  lexical  units  across  lines,  hut 
there  will  be  a wav  to  include  oblect  characters  such  as  end-of- 
line  in  literal  srrinqs. 


F 


The  free  format  of  PASCAL  precludes  the  recognition  of  lines 
within  the  source  input.  To  incluoe  ooiect  characters  in  charac- 
ter strims  is  feasible  and  would  re  a trivial  cnanae. 


Requirement:  Ht> 


Key  words  will  be  reserved,  be  very  few  in  number,  ne  informa- 
tive, and  not  be  usable  in  contexts  wnere  an  identifier  can  be 
used . 

T — -- 


PASCAL  contains  only  10  reserved  keywords  which  is  considered 
very  few  for  a lanquane  of  this  cower,  the  predefined  procedure 
identifiers  are  not  included  in  this  count. 


Requirement:  H7 


The  source  lanquaqe  will  have  a sinale  uniform  comment  conven- 
tion. Comments  will  be  easily  d i s t inou i snab 1 e from  code,  be  in- 
troduced by  a sinole  (or  possibly  two)  lamuaoe  defined  charac- 
ters, permit  any  combinatton  of  characters  to  a or ear,  be  able  to 
aooear  anywhere  reasonable  in  nroorams,  automat i cal lv  terminate 
at  end  of  line  if  not  otherwise  terminated,  and  not  prohibit  au- 
tomatic reformattim  of  or oa rams. 


P* 


Sinale  comment  convention  T 

Distinouishable  from  code P 

Introduced  bv  one  or  two  characters T 

Contain  any  character  P+ 

Apoear  anywhere  reasonable  ....  T 

Terminate  of  end-of-line  V 

Not  prohibit  reformattim T 


Comments  in  the  PASCAL  lanouaae  may  appear  any  two  lexical  units 
(i.e..  Identifiers,  numbers,  operators,  etc.),  are  i nt roduced  .and 


terminated  by  unique  symbols#  land!  respectively,  thus  precluriino 
the  use  of  the  terminatinq  symbol,  >,  as  a comment  character.  As 
a result,  it  is  orobable  that  to  a human  reader  comments  are  not 
"easily  dist inquishahle  from  code".  This  subreouirement  appears 
to  conflict  with  that  requirinq  "an  combination  of  characters  to 
appear".  However  compilers,  obviously,  would  have  r.o  problem  in 
di s t inqu ish i nq  comments  from  source  code. 


Comments  are  not  terminated  by  an  end-of-line  since  the  free  for- 
mat nature  of  the  lanquaoe  does  not  recoqnize  the  end-of-line  en- 
tity. 


Requirement:  HR 


The  lanquaoe  will  not  permit,  unmatched  parenthesis  of  any  kind. 

T I 


I 


Requirement:  HO 


There  will  be  a uniform  referent  notation. 


Entire  variables  are  referenced  by  the  variable  identifier  name. 
A component  of  a variable  is  referenced  by  the  denotation  of  the 
variable  identifier  followed  by  a selector  soecityino  the  com- 
ponent. The  form  of  the  selector  depends  on  the  structurinq  type 
of  the  variable.  However,  for  each  structurinq  tvre  references 
are  consistent  and  this  evaluator  assumes  that  this  is  the  Intent 
of  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  Hio 


No  lanquaqe  defined  symbols  appearinq  in  the  same  context  will 
have  essentially  different  meaninqs. 


The  qrammar  of  PASCAL  is  truly  context  tree. 


Requirement:  II 


There  will  bp  no  defaults  in  programs  which  affect  the  program 
loqic.  That  is,  decisions  which  affect  program  loqic  will  be 
made  irrevocable  when  the  lanquaae  is  defined  or  explicitly  in 
each  proqram. 

mm mm  J mmmm 


The  structure  of  PASCAL  requires  all  identifiers  to  oe  defined 
prior  to  reference  and  each  executable  statement  is  entirely  ex- 
plicit thus  eliminating  all  of  the  traditional  oefaults.  Howev- 
er, the  collating  sequence  of  the  alfa  character  set  is  not  a 
function  of  the  language  and  will  differ  from  one  implementation 
to  the  other.  This  character i s t ic  could  be  considered  an 
unalterable  default  though  it  is  unlikely  to  have  anymore  than  a 
minor  impact  if  tne  Droorammina  authorities  are  aware  of  the  col- 
lating sequence  for  a specific  implementation. 


Requirement:  12 


Default  capabilities  will  be  provided  for  snpcial  capabilities 
affecting  only  object  representation  on  other  properties  which 
the  programmer  does  not  know  or  care  about.  Such  defaults  will 
always  mean  that  the  programmer  does  not  care  which  choice  is 
made.  The  Programmer  will  be  able  to  override  these  defaults 
when  necessary. 

• — • • U • — « • 


This  reauirement  aooears  to  be  primarilv  addressing  the  internal 
algorithms  of  a compiler  which  affect  the  oblect  representation 
of  data  and  object  code  generated  but  do  not  affect  the  function- 
al logic.  The  PASCAL  language  definition  does  not  address  this 
subject . 


Requirement:  IJ 


The  user  will  be  able  to  associate  comolle-time  variables  with 
proorams.  These  will  include  variables  which  specify  the  oblect 
computer  model  and  other  aspects  of  the  oblect  machine  configura- 
tion. 

• * • « p • •••• 


Although  the  language  includes  the  feature  of  associating  data 
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constants  with  comoile-time  identifiers,  as  defined  in  section  Dl 
of  this  report,  however,  those  identifiers  may  onlv  he  used  lo- 
cally and  do  not  address  the  ohlect  machine  environment.  The  re- 
quired features  could  he  added  to  the  lanquaqe  at  modest  cost, 
however,  the  cost  of  a oiven  system  would  he  closelv  related  to 
the  characteristics  of  that  system. 


Requ i rement : 1 4 


The  source  lanouaqe  will  nermit  the  use  of  conditional  statements 
(e.q.,  case  statements!  dependent  on  the  oolect  environment  and 
other  compiler  time  variables.  In  such  cases,  the  conditional 
will  be  evaluated  at  comoile-time  and  onlv  the  selected  oath  will 
be  comoiled. 


The  PASCAL  lanouaoe  contains  the  necessary  features  to  satisfy 
this  requirement  (i.e.,  romoile-time  identifiers  and  case  state- 
ments), however,  it  is  not  defined  if  compile-time  evaluation  of 
"constant"  expressions  and  conditional  compilation  is  a lanouaoe 
feature.  In  oeneral,  this  decision  would  be  left  to  the  compiler 
desiqner.  It  would,  of  course,  be  trivial  to  necessitate  such 
features  bv  includinq  them  in  the  lanquaqe  definition. 


Requirement:  IS 


The  source  lanouaoe  will  contain  a simple  rlearlv  identifiable 
base  or  kernel  which  houses  all  the  power  of  the  lanouaoe.  To 
the  extent  possible,  the  base  will  be  minimal  with  each  feature 
orovidlnq  a sinole  unique  capability  not  otherwise  duplicated  in 
the  base.  The  choice  of  the  base  will  not  detract  from  the  effi- 
ciency, safety,  or  understandahi l i ty  of  the  lanquaqe. 


This  lanouaqe,  like  its  predecessor  ALGO-60  contains  a minimum 
base  lanouaqe  from  which  more  complex  components  may  be  con- 
structed. Declarative  statements  are  of  two  (?)  basic  types; 
data  declarations  and  orocedure/f unct  ion  declarations.  Kxecut- 
able  statements  are  of  eiqhf  ( R ) basic  types;  assionmeot,  pro- 
cedure invocation.  If,  case,  while,  repeat,  for,  and  oo  to 
resultinq  in  a total  of  ten  (10)  basic  statements.  Thouoh  not  a 
theoretical  minimum,  the  power  realized  by  this  choice  of  state- 
ments would  appear  to  he  close  to  optimum. 


1 


The  design  oblectives  of  PASCAL  included;  systematic  structure, 
flexibility  of  program  and  datat  structuring,  and  efficient  im- 
plementab t l i tv.  This  reviewer  feels  that  those  goals  have  oeen 
met . 


Requirement : 1 6 


Lanquaqe  restrictions  which  are  dependent  only  on  the  translator 
and  not  on  the  oolect  machine  will  he  specified  explicitly  in  the 
lanquaqe . 


Information  pertaining  to  translator  dependent  limits  are  not  de- 
finable within  the  lanauaqe.  The  effort  to  include  a translator 
environment  definition  would,  in  most  instances,  be  malor. 


Requirement:  17 


Lanquaqe  restriction  which  are  inherently  dependent  only  on  the 
oblect  environment  will  not  be  built  into  the  lanquaoe  definition 
or  any  translator. 


As  with  other  requirements  concerning  translator  and  oblect  en- 
vironments, information  was  not  available  from  the  lanquane  de- 
finitions. The  lanquaqe  itself  does  not  contain  any  restrictions 
which  are  dependent  unon  the  oblect  environment,  however,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  translators  exist  with  such  res- 
trict ions. 


* Pegu  i rement : J 1 


The  language  and  its  translators  will  not  impose  run-time  costs 
for  unneeded  or  unused  generality.  They  will  he  caoahle  of  pro- 
ducing efficient,  code  for  all  programs. 


The  source  material  used  for  this  evaluation  was  limited  to  a 
language  definition  and  did  not  address  virtual  or  real  transla- 
tors. It  is  this  reviewers  opinion  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
object  representation  is,  to  no  small  extent,  a function  of  the 
ingenuity  of  the  translator  designer  and  the  environment  in  which 
the  object  code  will  be  invoked.  However,  the  highly  structured 
nature  and  syntactic  consistency  of  the  language  will  provide  a 
hosoitahle  environment  for  implementing  efficient  and  reliable 
translators  on  presently  available  computers. 


Pequirement:  J? 


Any  optimizations  performed  bv  a translator  will  not  change  the 
effect  of  the  program. 


As  previously  explained,  information  performing  to  specific 
translators  was  not  available  to  this  reviewer.  It  would,  howev- 
er, appear  to  be  mandatory  for  any  translator  optimization  that 
the  program  logic  not  be  effected. 


Requirement: 


The  source  language  will  provide  encaosulated  access  to  machine 
dependent  hardware  facilities  Including  machine  lanouaoe  code 
insertions. 
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PASCAL  does  not  supoort  machine  language  insertions,  however,  ex- 
tending the  standard  procedure  set  would  Provide  a mechanism  for 
referencing  encaosulated  machine  routines.  Such  routines  would 
require  a detailed  knowledge  of  the  parameter  hardline  nrotocal 
and  thus  would  he  a function  of  the  translator  1 mo  1 ement at  1 on  and 
the  run-time  executive  environment. 


Requirement:  J4 


It  will  be  possible  within  the  source  lanauaae  to  specify  the  ob- 
lect  presentation  of  coimosite  data  structures.  These  descrip- 
tions will  be  optional  and  encapsulated  and  will  distinct  form 
the  loqical  description.  The  user  will  be  able  to  specify  the 
time/soace  trade-off  to  the  translator.  If  not  specified,  the 
obiect  representation  will  be  optimal  as  determined  by  the  trans- 
lator . 


The  physical  description  of  the  obiect  representation  of  compo- 
site data  structures  cannot  be  specified  from  within  the  source 
of  PASCAL  proqrams.  It  Is,  however,  feasible  that  a translator 
could  include  optimization  based  upon  the  loqical  description  and 
usaqe . 


The  anticipated  effort  of  includino  explicit  Physical  specifica- 
tions of  data  obiects  would  be  malor. 


Requirement:  js 


The  proarammer  will  be  able  to  specify  whether  calls  on  a routine 
are  to  have  an  open  or  closed  implementation.  An  open  and  closed 
, routine  of  the  same  description  will  have  identical  semantics. 


The  PASCAL  lanquaqe  definition  implies  that  all  procedure  defini- 
tions will  be  implemented  as  closed  subroutines  thus  this  re- 
quirement is  not.  met.  The  inclusion  of  an  open  routine  facility 
would  be  moderate  if  it  were  explicitly  defined  as  such.  Howev- 
er, if  the  translator  were  required  to  ODtimallv  determine  an 
open  or  closed  Implementation  the  impact  would  be  malor. 
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PASCAL  EVALUATION  SUMMARY 


This  section  provides  a top  level  summar/  of  the  evaluation  of 
the  PASCAL  language.  Those  functions  of  the  lannuaoe  which  qen- 
erally  satisfy  the  HOL  soec i f icat i on  are  highlighted,  as  are  the 
deficiencies.  Deficiencies  are  further  classified  into  those 
which  would  require  maior  and  those  which  would  require  minor 
modification  t.o  satisfy  the  HOI,  requirements. 


The  development  of  PASCAL  was  based  on  two  principal  aims.  The 
first  was  to  make  available  a systematic,  disciplined  nroorarrmino 
language  based  on  a minimum  number  of  fundamental  concents  which 
were  clearly  and  naturally  reflected  by  the  language.  The  second 
was  to  develop  implementations  of  the  language  which  were  both 
reliable  and  efficient  on  presently  available  computers,  thus 
dispelling  the  commonly  accented  notion  that  useful  languages 
must  be  either  slow  to  compile  or  slow  to  execute,  and  the  belief 
that  any  non-trivial  system  is  bound  to  contain  mistakes  forever. 
A further  airm  was  to  provide  data  structures  and  functions  to 
make  it  possible  to  solve  both  commercial  and  scientific  problems 
to  help  erase  the  mystical  belief  that  those  disciplines  must  be 
segregated. 


PASCAL  includes  the  following  character i st i cs  which  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  hol  specification: 


.'Concise,  well  defined  syntax  providing  maximum  structural 
flexibility  with  the  minimum  of  primitives  and  syntactic 
structures.  Few  keywords  are  required;  word  abbreviations 
are  not  permitted  and  lanouaoe  statements  are  free  format. 


Strongly  typed  identifiers,  including  pointer  types,  with 
well  defined  semantics  which  generally  prohibit  implicit 
data  type  conversions;  extensible  data  types  by  enumeration, 
sub-ranainq  and  powersets. 


Structured  complex  composite  data  structures,  i.e.,  arrays 
of  records,  etc.,  providing  almost  unlimited  compositions  of 
the  primitive  data  types. 


Block  structured  environment  providing  clearly  discernible 
scopes  of  activity  and  limited  recursive  caoab 1 1 i t i es  . 


Minimum  set  of  ore- defined  standard  functions  and  procedures 
which  mav  readily  be  extended  to  optimize  system  performance 
for  snecific  purposes. 


Universal  usage  of  expressions,  of  appropriate  tyne,  wherev- 
er a value  is  required. 


Minimization  of  side  effects  t y limitim  identifier  refer 
ences  in  functions  to  local  identifiers  and  disallowinq  as 
s i qnment s to  formal  nara meters. 


with  onlv  one  exception,  defaults  are  not  permitted. 

Lanquaoe  structure  is  sucn  that  efficient  implementations 
should  he  readily  obtained. 

Conversely,  PASCAL  Includes  the  followin'!  character  i st  ics  which 
either  conflict  or  are  deficient. 

Absence  of  fixed-Doinf  data  types. 


Absence  of  ranae  and  resolution  for  tloatino  ooint  data  ele- 
ments . 


Alternate  record  structures  are  selected  by  a sinqle  "tacj" 
field  in  conflict  with  the  HtiL  requirement  for  selection  by 
a oeneral  Boolean  expression. 


Relaxation  of  type  checxinq  for  assiqnments  when  dependent 
variable  is  real  and  expression  is  inteqer  or  inteoer 
subranae  and  where  expression  is  subranqe  of  dependent  vari- 
able tyre. 


Variable  number  of  arouments  to  Procedures  is  not  supported. 


Absence  of  explicit  control  structures  tor  parallel  orocess- 
inq,  exception  handlinq  and  asynchronous  interrupts. 


Lanquaqe  does  not  address  real-time  control  functions,  i.e., 
control  path  delay,  etc. 


Apparent  absence  of  conditional  cooilation  facilities  based 
upon  compile  time  variables  specifyino  obdec,t  computer  en- 
v i ronment . 


Physical  description  of  oblect  data  representation  is  not 
supported. 


Open  subroutines  are  not  supported. 


Recursive  subroutines  are  nor  explicitly  defined  but  are 
only  Implied  by  loca  references. 


i? 


' ' 4 Moil f icat Ion  of  PASCAL  to  Tore  fully  support  the  PCL  srecitica- 
tion  would  be  feasible.  As  derailed  in  this  report,  some  of  the 
modifications  would  be  minor,  while  others  would  be  relatively 
malor  efforts,  and  costly.  Those  in  the  former  aroup  include; 
fixed  point  data  tVDes,  range  and  resolution  spec i f icat i on  , com- 
pile or  load  time  evaluation  of  constant  expressions,  etc.  Those 
in  the  latter  group  include:  extension  of  operators  to  new  data 
types,  sereration  of  allocation  and  access  scores,  parallel  pro- 
cessing and  selection  of  onen/closed  subroutines.  Tn  addition  to 
these  latter  items,  there  are  a number  of  reouirements  which  are 
in  conflict  with  the  basis  of  PASCAL  and  could  not  readily  be 
solved  without  changing  the  concert  of  that  lanouaoe.  The  most 
significant  of  these  are  those  concerninn  the  treatlna  of 
subrange  types  as  of  the  same  general  type  as  the  base  type  and 
the  concept  of  generic  procedures  where  the  formal  parameters  are 
not  fully  specified.  It  is  believed  by  this  reviewer  that  the 
intent  of  the  former  is  satisfied  by  relaxing  type  checking 
between  base  and  subrange  types.  The  latter  poses  more  of  a 
problem  since  it  is  difficult  to  envisage  how  formal  parameter 
specifications  could  be  made  notional  without  being  inconsistent 
with  the  type  checking  convention  of  the  language  and  in  fact, 
the  general  tfOL  reguirements  of.  type  consistency. 


In  conclusion,  it  is  the  belief  of  this  reviewer  that.  PASCAL  sa- 
tisfies most  of  the  salient  point  of  the  HOL  regu i rement . with 
modifications  and  the  acceptance  of  meeting  the  intent  of  some 
HOL  reguirements  though  not  necessarily  explicitly  PASCAL  should 
encompass  the  total  nm,  reouirements. 
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This  report  oresents  an  evaluation  ot  the  nasic  CS-4 
lanquaoe  with  the  requirements  listed  in  the  "Tinman". 
(POD  requirements  for  nioh  order  computer  proorammina 
lanquaoes,  "rinman"  - 1 Marcn,  i97t>,  Section  IV)  For  pur- 
poses of  comparison  CS-4  is  considered  to  t>e  defined  pv: 

CS-4  Lanjuane  Heference  Mapual  and  Oneratinq  System 
I nter  f ace . 

Intermetrics, 1 nc. .Cambridje, Mass., Oct o' er, 1975. 

There  are  79  lanquaoe  requirerents  listed  in  section  4 of 
the  "rinman".  This  report  compares  easi  : CS-4  with  each 
individual  requirement.  4 su  *mary  of  the  Jeoree  to  which 
the  lanquaqe  satisities  each  requirement  is  presented. 

The  introductory  naraoraoh  ot  each  "Tinm/n"  requirement 
is  included  as  the  leading  section  for  each  requirement 
evaluat ion. 

Symbols  Placed  reside  each  individual  requirement  indi- 
cate the  deoree  to  which  the  lanquaoe  reets  the  require- 
ment. The  svmnols  and  their  meaning  are  as  follow: 

T - Totally  meets  requirement 

P - Partially  meets  requirement 

F - Does  not  meet  requirement 

U - Unknown  from  available  documer tat  ion 

A summary  of  the  evaluation  is  incluifd  as  the  last  sec- 
tion of  this  reDort.  Merits  and  failures  of  the  lanouaoe 
as  it  currently  is  defined  are  diseased.  Also  discussed 
are  the  ootential  lanouaoe  modi  f ica*.  ,ons  that  can  be  made 
to  support  DoD  "Tinman"  requirements. 

Note:  in  the  tollowinq  text  reterenjes  to  "CS-4"  always 
imply  basic  CS-4.  Any  references  t>  full  CS-4  will  be  ex- 
plicit. 
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6.  DMA  A:4D  Ti'PES 


Redu 1 rement : Al 

rhe  language  « i 1 1 be  typed.  The  dp  (or  rrorie)  of  all 
varlanles,  components  of  composite  data  structures,  ex- 
oressions,  operations,  and  parameters  will  be  determin- 
able at  compile  time  and  una’terable  at  run  time.  The 
lanauaoe  *111  require  that  tne  'yoe  of  each  variable  and 
component  of  composite  data  structures  be  explicitly 
specified  in  the  source  proora"'. 


CS-4  totally  meets  this  requ 1 cement  . 


Requirement:  Ai> 


The  lanouaqe  will  provide  da  ;a  types  for  inteoer,  real 
(floatinq  point,  and  fixed  ooint),  noolean  and  character 
and  will  provide  arrays  (i.e.,  composite  data  structures 
with  indexible  components  of  homogeneous  type)  and 
records  (i.e.,  composite  d i* a structures  with  labeled 
components  of  heterogeneous  type)  as  type  generators. 


I nteoer T 

Fixed  ooint V 

Floating  ooint.. T 

Character  strinn T 

Boolean T 

Arrays T 

Records T 


CS-4  does  not  provide  a seterate  fixed-noint  mode.  Tbe 
CS-4  mode  FR ACT  I ON  provides  for  the  special  case  of  a 
floatina  real  with  an  exp >» ent  ot  zero. 


Requi rement : a l 

The  source  1 anauage  will  require  global  (to  a scone) 
specification  of  tbe  precision  for  floating  point  arith- 
metic and  will  permit  precision  specification  for  Indivi- 
dual variables.  This  specification  will  oe  Interpreted  as 
the  maximum  precision  reruired  by  the  program  logic  and 
the  minimum  precision  to  be  supported  bv  the  oblect  code. 

CS-4  meets  this  require  w nt  totally  tor  all  numeric  data 
modes . 


Requirement:  44 
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Fixed  noint  numbers  wil*  be  treated  as  exact  quantities 
which  nave  a range  a if  a fractional  step  size  which  are 
determined  dv  the  user  at  compile  time.  Scale  factor 
management  will  be  don»  by  the  compiler. 
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CS-4  does  not  support  fixed  point  typed  data. 


Requirement:  AS 

Character  sets  will  b*  treated  as  anv  other  enumeration 
type . 

F 

CS-4  provides  for  a single  character  set  (revised  ASCiri. 


Requirement:  A6 

The  language  will  r»ouire  user  specification  of  the 
number  of  dimension,  the  range  of  subscript  values  tor 
each  dimension,  and  t ne  type  of  each  array  component. 
The  number  of  dimensions,  the  type  and  the  lower  sub- 
script bound  will  be  determinable  at  compile  time.  The 
upper  subscript  bo  Jnd  will  be  determinable  at  entry  to 
the  array  allocation  scooe. 


Number  of  dimensions  fixed  at  compile  time T 

Type  fixed  at  compiH  time T 

Lower  subscript  ooun»  fixed  at  compile  time....T 

Subscripts  from  continuous  range T 

Subscripts  from  enu  leration  type T 

Upper  subscript  bou  id  fired  at  scope  entrv T 


CS-4  totally  meets  rhis  requirement. 


Requirement:  '« 7 

The  language  /ill  oermwt  records  to  have  alternative 
structures,  each  of  wr  ich  is  fixed  at  compile  time.  The 
name  and  tyoe  of  each  r*cord  component  will  be  specified 
by  the  user  at  compile  time. 

T 


CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 
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B.  OPERATIONS 


Requireme ’t : B1 

Assignment  and  retennce  operation  will  be  automatically 
defined  for  all  data  tvoes  which  do  not  manage  their  data 
storaqe.  The  assiqnient  operation  will  permit  any  value 
of  a given  tyoe  :o  be  assianed  to  a variable,  array  or 
record  comoonent  of  that  type  or  of  a union  type  contain- 
ing that.  type.  Reference  will  retrieve  the  last  assigned 
value. 


Variable  declaration  for  all  data  types T 

Encapsulated  tvpe  declaration T 

Array  or  record  leclaratian T 


CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement.. 


Requirement:  b? 

The  source  lanqi aqe  will  have  a Duilt-in  operation  which 
can  oe  used  to  compare  any  two  data  onlects  (reqard)ess 
of  type)  tor  i. 'entity. 


CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  B3 

Relational  operations  will  be  automat ical ly  defined  for 
numeric  data  and  all  types  defined  by  enumeration. 


CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  B4 

The  built-in  arithmetic  operations  will  include:  addi- 

tion, subtraction,  multiplication,  division  with  a real 
result),  exponentiation,  integer  division  (with  integer 
or  fixed  point  arguments  and  remainder),  and  negation. 
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Addition T 

Subtract  ion T 

Multiplication T 

Division  (with  real  result) T 

Neqat  ion T 

Kxoonent  i at  i on T 

Division  with  remainder E 


CS-4  provides  the  maiorltv  ot  the  arithmetic  operations 
specified  in  R4  with  the  followinq  execeptions: 

(a).  The  CS-4  operation  IDIV  provides  for  integer 
division  of  the  various  numeric  tvoes  with  no  capability 
for  access  of  remainder. 

(o)  Fixed  point  operations  are  not  supported  (see 
requirement  42). 


Requirement:  B5 

arithmetic  and  assianment  operations  on  data  which  are 
within  the  ranae  soec i f i ca t ions  of  the  proaram  will  never 
truncate  the  most  sianiticant  diaits  of  a numeric  Quanti- 
ty. Truncation  and  roundino  will  aiwavs  be  on  the  least 
siqnificant  diaits  and  will  never  be  implicit  for  in- 
teqers  and  fixed  point  numbers.  Implicit  roundina  beyond 
the  specified  precision  will  oe  allowed  for  floatinq 
ooint  numbers. 
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CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  B6 

The  built-in  boolean  operators  will  include  "and",  "or", 
"not",  and  "nor".  The  operations  "and"  and  "or"  will  be 
evaluated  in  short  circuit  mode. 


Short  circuit  "and" T 

Short  circuit  "or" T 

Not T 

Nor T 


CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Reauirement:  B7 

The  source  lamuaoe  will  permit  scalar  operations  and  as- 
sionment  on  conformable  arrays  and  will  permit  data 
transfers  between  records  or  arrays  of  identical  loaical 
structure. 

m mm  • m — 


Assianment  between  records  and  arrays T 

Scalar  operations  on  arrays T 


CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  nR 

There  will  be  no  implicit  type  conversions  hut  no  conver- 
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sion  operation  will  be  required  when  the  type  of  an  actu- 
al parameter  is  a constituent  of  a union  type  which  is 
the  formal  oarameter.  The  lanquaqe  will  provide  explicit 
conversion  ooerations  amona  inteqer,  fixed  point  and 
tloatina  point  data,  between  tne  oblect  representation  of 
numoers  and  their  representations  as  characters,  and 
between  fixed  ooint  scale  factors. 

^ • • p • • • 


Fxolicit  conversions t! 

No  implicit  conversions T 

Explicit  between  scale  factors F 


Implicit  conversion  between  modes  in  CS-4  is  not  premit- 
ted.  bo  explicit  conversion  operations  are  defined  in  the 
available  documentation. 


Requirement:  B9 

Explicit  conversion  operations  will  not  be  required 
between  numerical  ranoes.  There  will  be  a run  tine  excep- 
tion condition  when  any  inteqer  or  fixed  point  value  is 
truncated. 

T 


CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  dlO 

The  base  lanquaoe  will  orovide  operations  allowinq  pro- 
grams to  interact  with  tiles,  channels  or  devices  includ- 
ino  terminals.  These  operations  will  permit  sendino  and 
receivinq  both  data  and  control  information,  will  enable 
oroorams  to  dynamically  assian  and  reassion  I/O  devices, 
will  provide  user  control  for  exception  conditions,  and 
will  not  be  Installation  dependent. 

---1  - - - 

"The  CS-4  Operatlnq  System  Interface"  provides  extensive 
t/n  operations,  these  facilities  however  are  extensions 
of  the  basic  lanquaoe  definition  and  therefore  are  not 
included  in  tnis  evaluation.  No  I/O  onerations  are  de- 
fined for  basic  CS-4. 


Requirement:  Hit 

The  lanouaqe  will  provide  operations  on  data  tyres  de- 
fined as  rower  sets  of  enumeration  types  (see  Eh).  These 
operations  will  include  union,  intersection,  difference, 
complement,  and  an  element  predicate. 


CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 
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C.  EXPRESSIONS  AND  PARAMETERS 


Requ  i rement : Cl 

Side  effects  which  are  dependent  on  the  evaluation  order 
amonq  the  arouments  of  an  expression  will  he  evaluated 
le£t-to-riqht. 


CS-4  totally  fleets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  C2 

tfhich  Darts  of  an  expression  constitute  the  operands  to 
each  operation  witnin  that  expression  should  he  obvious 
to  the  reader.  There  will  be  tew  levels  of  operator 
hierarchy  and  they  will  he  widely  recoqnized. 


Unamblquous  presentation T 

Few  precedence  levels T 

Require  explicit  parentheses F 

No  user  defined  levels T 


Explicit  parentheses  are  not  required  in  expressions  in- 
volvinq  operators  of  equal  precedence. 

Full  CS-4  provides  facilities  for  definina  new 
ore- .post and  Infix  operators  and  attachino  precedence 
to  their  evaluation.  Existinq  operator  Precedence  cannot 
be  redefined. 


Requirement:  Cl 

Expressions  of  a oiven  type  will  he  permitted  anywhere  in 
source  oroqrams  where  both  constants  and  references  to 
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variables  of  that  type  are  allowed 


■••7 

CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  C4 

Constant  exoressions  will  be  allowed  in  proorams  anywhere 
constants  are  allowed,  and  constant  expressions  will  be 
evaluated  before  run  time. 

7 

CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  C5 

There  will  be  a consistent  set  of  rules  applicable  to  all 
parameters,  whether  they  be  for  procedures,  for  types  fo- 
exception  handlim,  for  parallel  processes,  for  declara- 
tion, or  tor  built-in  operators.  Tnere  will  be  no  spe- 
cial operations  (e.o.,  array  structurinq)  aorlicahle  only 
to  Parameters. 


Consistency  in  parameter  rules 1 

No  special  parameter  operations.... T 


CS-4  totally  meets  f.nis  requirement. 


Requirement:  C6 

Formal  and  actual  parameters  will  always  aoree  in  tyre. 
The  number  of  dimensions  for  array  parameters  will  be 
determinable  at  compile  time.  The  size  ano  subscript 
ranqe  for  array  parameters  need  not  be  determinable  at 
compile  time,  but  can  be  passed  as  part  of  the  parameter. 


Dimensions  determined  at  compile  time T 

Size  and  subscripts  can  be  passed T 

Type  aoreement  for  actual  and  formal  parameters T 


CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  C7 

Tnere  will  ne  four  classes  of  formal  parameters.  For 
data  there  will  be  those  which  act  as  constants 
representino  the  actual  parameter  value  at  time  of  call, 
and  those  which  rename  the  actual  parameter  which  must  he 
a variable.  In  addition,  there  will  be  a formal  parame- 
ter class  for  specifvino  the  control  action  when  excep- 
tion conditions  occur  and  a class  for  procedure  parame- 
ters. 


Peou i renent : CR 

SDecification  of  t-he  t vpe,  ranae , precision,  dimension, 
scale  and  format  of  parameters  will  oe  optional  on  the 
formal  side.  None  of  them  win  be  alterable  at  run  time. 

T 


Optional  properties T 

Fixed  at  run  time T 


CS-4  totally  meets  this  reauirement. 


Pequirement:  CP 

There  will  be  provision  for  variable  numbers  of  argu- 
ments, but  in  such  cases  all  but  a constant  number  of 
them  must  be  of  the  same  type.  whether  a routine  can 
have  a number  of  arauments  must  be  determinable  from  its 
description  and  the  number  of  arouments  for  anv  call  will 
be  determinaole  at  compile  time. 


Variable  number  of  arauments F 

All  but  constant  number  same  type F 

Number  fixed  at  compile  time F 


CS-4  does  not  support  procedures  with  a variable  number 
of  arauments.  Full  CS-4  does  provide  the  necessary 
mechanisms  for  this  requirement. 


r " r 
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f).  VARIABLES,  LitERALS  AMI)  CONSTANTS 


Reou  i retnent : D1 

The  user  will  have  the  ability  to  associate  constant 
values  of  any  type  with  identifiers. 

C S- 4 totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  02 

The  lanouaqe  will  provide  a syntax  and  a consistent  in- 
terpretation for  literals  of  built-in  data  tvnes.  Numer- 
ic literals  will  have  the  same  value  (within  the  . speci- 
fied precision)  in  both  proarams  and  data  (innut  'or  out- 
put). 


Literals  of  built-in  data  types T 

Consistency  in  value T 


CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  D) 

The  lanauaqe  will  permit  the  user  to  snecifv  the  initial 
values  of  individual  variables  as  part  of  their  declara- 
tion. Such  variables  will  be  initialized  at  the  time  of 
their  apparent  allocation  (i.e.,  at  entry  to  allocation 
scope).  There  will  be  no  default  initial  values. 


Declare  initial  values T 

Allocation  scooe  initialization T 

No  default  values T 


CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Reou i rement : D4 

The  source  lanquaae  will  require  its  users  to  sreclfy  in- 
dividually the  ranqe  of  all  numeric  variables  and  tre 
sten  size  for  fixed  point  variables.  The  ranoe  specifi- 
cations will  be  interpreted  as  the  maximal  ranae  which 
must  be  supported  bv  the  oblect  code.  Ranoe  and  step 
size  soec i f icat ions  will  not  be  interpreted  as  definino 
new  tvnes. 


Ranae  specification  is  required  for  all  numeric  modes 
( spec l f icta ion  may  be  implicit). 

Fixed  bolnt  typed  data  is  not  supported  (see  rote  on  re- 
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duirement  A2) 


Requirement:  05 

The  ranqe  of  values  which  can  he  associated  with  a vari- 
able,' array,  or  record  component  will  be  any  built-in 
type,  any  defined  type  or  a continuous  subsequence  ot  any 
enumeration  tvoe. 

CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  Oh 

The  lanquaoe  will  provide  a Pointer  mechanism  which  can 
he  used  to  build  data  with  shared  and/or  recursive  sub- 
structure. The  pointer  oroperty  will  only  affect  the  use 
of  \ variables  (includina  array  and  record  components)  of 
some  data  types.  Pointer  variables  will  be  as  safe  ir. 


their  use  as  are  anv  other  variables. 

Shared/recursive  substructure  capability T 

Vaf iable/record/arrav  component  handlinq T 

Typed  pointer  characteristic T 

Allocation  never  wider  than  access T 


The  CS-4  pointer  mechism  is  limited  to  dvnamiclv  allocat- 
ed data  (data  allocated  in  HEAP  storaae  via  the  ALLOCATE 
state ment  ) . 
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F.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 


Requirement:  El 

The  user  of  the  lanquaqe  will  ne  able  to  define  new  data 
types  and  operations  within  h i s ' proorams . 

T 


CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Requ  1 rement : F.7.  \ _ 

The  "use"  of  defined  types  will  be  indi st inaui shable  from 
bui lt-in  types . 

---T--- 


CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  E3 

Each  program  component  will  be  defined  in  the  base 
lanquaqe,  in  a library,  or  in  the  proqrarr.  There  will  be 
no  default  declarations. 


CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  E4 

The  user  will  be  able,  within  the  source  lanouaoe,  to  ex- 
tend existinq  operators  to  new  data  types. 


CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  Eh 

Type  definitions  in  the  source  lanouaoe  will  permit  de- 
finition of  both  the  class  of  data  oolects  comprisino  the 
types  and  the  set  of  operations  applicable  to  that  class. 
A defined  type  will  not  automati cal lv  inherit  the  opera- 
tions of  the  data  with  which  it  is  represented. 

T - - - 


CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement.’. 


Requirement:  E6 

The  data  oblects  comprisinq  a defined  type  will  be  defin- 
able ny  enumeration  of  their  literal  names,  as  Cartesian 
oroducts  of  existinq  typos  (i.e.,  as  array  and  record 
classes),  by  d j scr imi nat ed  union  (i.e.,  as  the  union  of 
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disloint  tyoes)  and  as  the  power  set  of  an  ennrrer  at  i on 
tyoe.  Tnese  definitions  will  oe  processed  entirely  at 
comoile  time. 


Pnumerat  ion T 

Cartesian  products T 

Discriminated  union T 


Power  set  of  enumeration  type....! 

CS  - 4 contains  extensive  data  type  definition  facilities. 
Enumeration  and  power  set  aefinition  can  he  applied 
tnrouoh  tne  use  of  the  RANGE  qualifier. 


Requirement:  E7 

Tyoe  definitions  ny  free  union  (i.e.,  union  of  non* 
disloint  tyoes)  and  subsetting  are  not  desired. 

T 


Does  not  permit  free  unions T 

Does  not  nermit  sunsettino T 


CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  ER 

^hen  defining  a tvoe,  the  user  will  he  able  to  srecifv 
the  ini t la  1 i zat i on  and  finalization  procedures  for  the 
tyoe  and  the  actions  to  be  taken  at  the  time  of  alloca- 
tion and  deallocation  of  variables  of  tnat  type. 


CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement 


F.  SCOPFS  AND  L I HP  AN  I FS 


Requirement:  FI 

The  lanquaqe  will  allow  the  user  to  distinquish  Detween 
scope  of  allocation  and  scooe  of  access. 

T 

CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Requ  i rement : F? 

The  ability  to  limit  the  access  to  separately  defined 
structures  will  he  available  both  where  tne  structure  is 
defined  and  where  it  is  used.  It  will  be  possible  to  as- 
sociate new  local  names  with  senaratelv  defined  or on ram 
components . 


CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  F3 

The  scope  of  identifiers  will  be  wholly  determined  at 
compile  time. 

- - - T - - - 

CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Reou i rement : F 4 

A variety  of  application-oriented  data  and  operations 
will-  be  available  in  libraries  and  easily  accesible  in 
the  lanquaqe. 


Variety  of  data  and  operations U 

Fasilv  accesible u 


The  compostion  and  extent  of  application  oriented  li- 
braries is  not  defined  tor  CS-4  at  this  time.  The  crea- 
tion of  such  libraries  should  present  no  areat  problems 
at  the  time  CS-4  is  finally  implemented. 


Requirement:  FS 

Prod ram  components  not  defined  within  the  current  prop ram 
and  not  in  the  base  lanouaqe  will  be  maintained  in  com- 
oile  time  accessible  libraries.  The  libraries  will  ne 
capable  of  noldlnq  anythina  definable  in  the  lanouaoe  and 
will  not  exclude  routines  whose  oodles  are  written  in 
other  source  lanouaues. 
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Accesible  at  compile  time -..U 

Other  source  lanquaqe  routines ....II 


See  note  on  requirement  F4 . 


Requi rement : F6 

Libraries  and  ComDools  will  oe  indistinguishable.  They 
will  be  caoable  ot  holdina  anvthinq  definable  in  the 
Lanquaqe,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  associate  them  with 
any  level  of  oroqramminq  activity  from  systems  throuah 
prelects  to  individual  Droqrams.  There  will  be  many  spe- 
cialized compools  or  libraries  any  user  specified  subset 
ot  which  is  immediately  accessible  from  a qiven  rroaram. 

---IJ  --- 


Libraries  and  compools  i nd  i st  i nqu  i shab  1 e U 

Hold  anvthinq  definable  in  lanauaoe IJ 

Many  levels  of  access U 

Many  specialized  sunsets U 


See  note  on  requirement  F4. 


Requirement:  F7 

The  source  lanquaqe  will  contain  standard  machine  in- 
deoendent  interfaces  to  machine  dependent  capabilities, 
includinq  nerioheral  enuioment  and  special  hardware. 

The  MSTRUCriJRF  mode  of  CS-4  satisfies  this  reauirement. 


/ 
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C,.  CONTHOI,  STBUCTURF.S 


Requ  i rement : G1 

Tne  lanquaqe  will  provide  structured  control  irpchanls^s 
for  sequential,  conoitional,  iterative,  and  recursive 
control.  It  will  also  provide  control  structures  for 
(pseudo)  parallel  orocessinq,  exception  hanrilinq  and 
asynchronous  interruot  handlinq. 


Sequential  control T 

Conditional  control r 

Iteration T 

Recursion K 

Parallel  processim F 

Exception  handlinq T 

Asvncronous  interrupts 1 


CS-4  provides  all  of  the  standard  sfurctured  control 
mechanisms  with  the  exception  of  Darallel  Drocessinq  and 
recursion.  Full  CS-4  rrovides  for  the  inclusion  of  con- 
trol structures  for  both  parallel  process ino  and  recur- 
sion. 


Requirement:  G2 

The  source  lanquaqe  will  provide  a "qo  to"  operation  ap- 
plicable to  orooram  labels  within  its  most  local  scope  of 
definition. 

T-- 


CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  C3 

The  conditional  control  structures  will  ne  fullv  parti- 
tioned and  will  permit  selection  amono  alternative  compu- 
tations based  on  the  value  of  a Boolean  expression,  on 
the  subtype  of  a value  from  a oiscrtminated  union,  or  on 
a computed  choice  amonq  labeled  alternatives. 


Based  on  boolean  expression T 

Based  on  tyoe  from  di scr i m i nat ed  union .T 

Based  on  computed  choice T 


CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  G4 

The  iterative  control  structure  will  permit  the  termina- 
tion condition  to  appear  anywhere  in  the  ioop,  will  re- 
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mire  control  variables  to  be  local  to  the  iterative  con- 
trol, will  alio*  entry  only  at  the  bead  of  the  loop,  and 
will  not  1 moose  excessive  overhead  in  clarity  or  run  the 
execution  costs  for  common  special  case  termination  con- 
ditions (e.o.  fixed  numner  o£  iteration  or  elements  of  an 
array  exhausted) . 


Termination  anywhere  in  loop T 

Local  control  variables F 

Fntry  at.  loop  head  only T 

Ffflcient  and  clear  simole  cases T 

Control  value  available  at  termination T 


In  CS-4  iterative  control  variables  are  not  treated  spe- 
cially. 


Requirement:  GS 

Recursive  as  well  as  non recursive  routines  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  source  lamuaqe.  It  will  not  be  possible  to 
define  procedures  within  the  hoov  of  a recursive  pro- 
cedure. 

---F--- 


Recurslve  and  nonrecursive  routines F 

Explicitly  specify  recursive  routines F 

Mo  nested  recursive  procedures F 


CS-4  does  not  provide  for  recursion  in  anv  form.  full 
CS-4  suoolies  facilities  for  recursive  routines  which 
meet  or  exceed  requirement  G5. 


Requirement:  G6 

The  source  lanouaqe  will  provide  a parallel  processino 
capability.  This  capability  should  include  the  ability 
to  create  and  terminate  (possible  nseuno)  parallel 
processes  and  for  these  processes  to  qain  exclusive  use 
of  resources  durinq  specified  portions  of  their  execu- 
tion. 

-•-F '--- 

CS-4  has  no  parallel  processino  facilities.  full 
CS-4 , however , provides  extensive  parallel  orocessino 
mechanisns  which  me«t  or  exceed  requirement  G6. 


Requirement:  G7 

The  exception  handilna  control  structure  will  permit  the 
user  to  cause  transfer  of  control  and  data  for  any  error 
or  exception  situation  which  miqht  occur  in  a proqram. 




CS-4  totally  Tf»ets  this  requirement 


Wequl  recent : ^8 


There  will  be  source  lanquaae  features  which  permit  delay 
on  any  control  rath  until  some  specified  time  or  situa- 
tion has  occurred,  which  permit  SDeci t icat ion  of  the  re- 
lative priorities  a*ona  parallel  control  oaths,  which 
aive  access  to  real  time  clocks,  which  permit  asynchro- 
nous hardware  interrupts  to  be  treated  as  any  other  ex- 
ception situation. 

The  necessary  features  to  satisfy  this  reoui recent  are 
contained  in  "the  CS-4  Operating  System  Interface"  or 
within  full  CS-4.  Basic  CS-4  does  not  Include  the  re- 
quired mechanises. 


H.  SYNTAX  AND  CLJHMEN  T CONVENTIONS 


Requirement:  Hi 

The  source  lanquage  will  he  free  format  with  an  explicit 
statement  seoarator,  will  allow  the  use  of  mnemonlcally 
significant  identifiers,  will  he  based  on  conventional 
forms,  will  nave  a simDle  uniform  and  easilv  parsed  oram- 
mar,  will  not  provide  unique  notations  for  special  cases 
will  not  permit  abbreviation  of  identifiers  or  tcev  woras, 
and  will  oe  syntactically  unambiguous. 
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Free  format  with  statement  separator T 

Mnemonlcally  significant  identifiers T 

Conventional  forms T 

Simple  uniform  grammar T 

No  special  case  notations T 

No  abbreviation  of  Keywords  or  identifiers....! 
Unambiguous  grammar T 

Although  CS-4  syntax  is  ouite  extensive,  it  seems  to  be 
highly  readable. 


Requirement:  M2 

Tne  user  will  not  be  able  to  modify  the  source  lanquage 
syntax.  Spec l f i cal  1 y , he  will  not  be  able  to  modify 
operator  hierarchies,  introduce  new  precedence  rules,  de- 
fine new  *ev  word  forms  or  define  new  infix  operator  pre- 
cedence . 


CS-1  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  H3 

The  syntax  of  source  language  programs  will  be  co^oosabie 
from  a character  set  suitable  for  publication  purposes, 
but  no  feature  of  the  language  will  be  inaccessible  using 
the  64  cnaracter  ASCII  subset. 

w w w p w w w 


CS-4  uses  the  94  printinq  characters  of  1 5 H character  re- 
vised US AC  I I character  set  (USA  standard  XT. 4-1  968), 
modification  of  the  language  to  accept  the  64  character 
subset,  should  be  trivial. 


Requirement : H4 

The  language  definition  will  provtle  the  formation  rules 
for  identifiers  and  literals.  These  will  include 
literals  for  numbers  and  character  strings  and  a nreaK 


character  for  use  internal  to  identifiers  and  literals. 

T 


Literals  for  numoers T 

Character  strinas..... T 

Breair  character T 


CS-4  totally  'fleets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  HS 

There  will  be  no  continuation'  of  lexical  units  across 
lines,  but  there  will  ne  a way  to  include  ohlect  charac- 
ters such  as  end-of-line  in  literal  strinqs. 

CS-4  lexical  units  may  not  be  continued  across  lines,  at 
present  there  is  no  provision  for  inclusion  of  ohlect 
characters  in  literal  strinqs.  The  addition  of  this 
feature  should  be  trivial. 


Requirement:  Hb 

Key  words  will  be  reserved,  will  he  very  few  in  number, 
will  oe  informative,  and  will  not  be  usable  in  contexts 
where  an  identifier  can  be  used. 

---T- — 

qiven  the  extent  of  the  lanouaae,  Keywords  are  acceptably 
few  in  number  and  all  are  reserved. 


Requirement:  H7 

The  source  lanquaqe  will  have  a sinqle  uniform  comment 
convention.  Comments  will  be  easily  d ist i nau i shab le  from 
code,  will  be  introduced  by  a sinqle  (or  possibly  two) 
lanquaqe  defined  characters,  will  nermit  anv  combination 
of  characters  to  appear,  will  be  able  to  appear  anywhere 
reasonable  in  proorams,  will  automat i ca l 1 v terminate  at 
end-of-line  if  not  otherwise  terminated,  and  will  not 
prohibit  automatic  ref  ormat  t.  f nq  of  oroorams. 


Sinqle  comment  convention F 

f)  i s t i mu  i shah  le  from  code T 

Introduced  by  one  or  two  characters T 

Contain  any  charcter P 

Appear  anywhere  reasonable T 

Terminate  at  end  of  line P 

Not  prohibit  reformattino T 


CS-4  contains  two  comment  conventions: 

(1)  The  orecent  character  (%)  may  be  used  to  Indicate  a comiten 
terminates  on  end  of  line. 

(2)  The  bracket  notation  ( ( ,}  ) form  requires  both  comment 

delimiters  to  be  present,  termination  is  not  automatic  on  end  of  line. 


X( 


also  each  comment  delimiter  within  the  comment  strinq  must  be  matched 


Requirement : hh 

The  lanauaqe  will  not  permit  unmatched  Parentheses  of  any 
kind. 

T--- 

CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  H9 

There  will  be  a uniform  referent  notation. 

J 

CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Reaui rement : dl 0 

No  lanauaqe  defined  symbols  aonearinq  in  the  same  context 
will  have  essentially  different  meaninos. 

T 

CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


t.  DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL  COMPILATION,  AND  LANGUAGF  RESTRICTIONS 


Requi rement : I 1 

There  will  oe  no  defaults  in  proqrams  which  affect  the 
o roar am  Ionic. That  is,  decisions  wnich  affect  prooram 
Ionic  will  oe  made  either  irrevocably  when  the  lanouane 
is  defined  or  evpiicitly  in  each  proor am . 


CS-4  totally  neets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  12 

Defaults  will  be  provided  for  special  capabilities  af- 
feettna  only  oolect  renresentat ion  and  other  rroperties 
which  the  oronrammer  does  not  know  or  care  about.  Such 
defaults  will  always  mean  that  the  programmer  does  not 
care  which  choice  is  made.  The  proqrammer  will  be  able 
to  override  these  defaults  when  necessary. 

T 


CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  IT 

The  user  will  be  able  to  associate  compile  time  variables 
with  programs.  These  will  include  variables  which  speci- 
fy the  oblect  computer  model  and  other  aspects  of  the  ob- 
Iect  machine  conf iaurat ion  . 

P 

CS-4  does  not  include  provisions  tor  a special  class  of 
"compile  time"  variables.  Instead  anv  variable  who's 
value  is  known  at  compile  time  (via  in  it  ia  1 i zat  ion  ) may 
be  utilized  in  compile  time  functions.  Spec! f icat ion  of 
the  oblect  machine  con f i qur at  ion  is  accomplished  tnrouoh 
the  use  of  MSTRUCTUPF  soec i f icat i ons  . 


Requirement:  14 

The  source  lanquaae  will  permit  the  use  of  conditional 
statements  (e.q.,  case  statements)  dependent  on  the  oh- 
lect  environment  and  other  compile  time  variables.  In 
such  cases  the  conditional  will  ne  evaluated  at  compile 
time  and  only  the  selected  path  will  be  compiled. 

CS-4  provides  for  compile  time  evaluation  of  expressions 
composed  of  known  values.  There  are, however,  no  mechan- 
isms whereby  selective  compilation  may  occur.  Full  CS-4 
supplies  the  necessary  compile  time  control  structures 
for  meetlnq  this  requirement. 
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lanquaae.  To  the  extent  possible,  the  base  will  be 
minimal  with  each  teature  providinq  a sinole  unique  capa- 
bility not  otherwise  duplicated  in  tne  base.  The  choice 
of  the  base  will  not  detract  from  the  etficiercv,  safety, 
or  under st an labi  1 i t v of  the  lamuaie, 

CS-4  is  cased  uaon  the  kernel  lanquaae  ELS-K. 


Requirement:  Tb 

Lanquaae  restrictions  which  are  dependent  onlv  on  the 
translator  and  not  on  the  oblect  machine  will  be  speci- 
fied explicitly  in  the  lanouaae  definition. 

CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  17 

Lanquaae  restrictions  which  are  inherently  derendent  only 
on  the  obiect  environment  will  not  he  built  into  the 
lanouaqe  definition  or  any  translator. 


CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement 


J.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  HEPRESENTA  V I ONS  AND  MACHINE  DEPENDENCIES 


Requirement:  J1 

- J 

The  lanouaqe  and  its  translators  will  not  impose  run  time 
costs  tor  unneeded  or  unused  Generality.  They  will  be  ca- 
oable  of  producina  efficient  code  for  all  proarams. 

The  ability  or  inability  of  a qiven  CS-4  translator  to 
oroduce  efficient  object  code  is  an  ooen  question  at  this 
time.  Certainly  the  CS-4  lanquaoe  oesioners  desire  effi- 
ciency of  oblecf  code.  Such  a nrooertv, however .cannot  be 
defined  in  the  desidn  of  a lanouaoe  directed  at  a number 
of  computers  oossesino  a variety  of  architectures. 


Reauirement:  J2 

Any  optimizations  performed  bv  the  translator  will  not 
chanoe  the  effect  of  the  nrooram. 

CS-4  meets  this  requirement  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a 
stated  desidn  ooal  of  the  landuaqe.  In  reality  the 
determination  of  this  question  would  be  somewhat  depen- 
dant upon  the  specific  implementation  of  a oiven  CS-4 
translator. 


Requirement:  J 3 

The  source  lanquaqe  will  provide  encapsulated  access  to 
machine  dependent  hardware  facilities  includinq  machine 
lanquaoe  code  insertions. 


CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  J4  It  will  be  possible  within  the  source 
lanquaoe  to  specify  the  object  presentation  of  composite 
data  structures.  These  descriptions  will  be  optional  and 
encapslated  and  will  distinct  from  the  looical  descrip- 
tion. The  user  will  be  able  to  specify  the  time/space 
trade-off  to  the  translator.  If  not  specified,  the  ob- 
ject representation  will  be  optimal  as  determined  by  the 
trans 1 ator . 


Spec  t f v object  presentation T 

Soecify  fimp/sDace  tradeoff U 


Time/space  tradeoff  specification  is  not  addressed  in  the 
available  documentation. 


j-  '■ 


Reou 1 remen  t : JS 


The  proqrammer  will  he  able  to  soecify  whether  calls  on  a 
routine  are  to  have  an  open  or  closed  implementation.  An 
ooen  and  closed  routine  of  the  same  description  will  have 
identical  senantics. 


CS-4  totally  meets  this  requirement. 
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CS-4  EVALUATION  SUMMARY 


This  section  oresents  a summary  of  thp  evaluation  of 
basic  CS-4  against  the  D00  "Tinman"  requirements.  The 
maior  strenaths  and  weaknesses  of  the  lanouaae  in  rela- 
tion to  the  requirements  will  be  detailed  and  appraisal 
qiven  as  to  tne  overall  des ireabi ] itv  of  utilizinq  CS-4 
as  a base  lanquaqe  for  future  HOI,  deve  lonement . 

The  maior  strenaths  of  CS-4  are: 

Sixana  da.i.a  tualaa.  All  data  modes  in  CS-4  are  riaidlv 
tvoed  as  to  data  characteristics  and  access.  In  addition 
tyre  checkinq  is  enforced  durinq  runtime  as  well  as  com- 
pile time,  such  a trait  s i qn i f i cant  1 v increases  the  pos- 
siabilities  of  nroducinq  reliable  proarams. 

ExLaadiua  aad  laalaal  caataal  st.tuctux.es.  CS-4  Provides  a 
concise  set  of  control  mechanisms  sufficient  for  struc- 
tured nroaram  construction  without  beino  overlv  ela- 
borat  e . 

Exteaslealilitii . CS-4  contains  features  for  the  defini- 
tion of  new  data  modes  and  for  the  utilization  of  these 
extended  modes  in  a st raidht forward  manner. 

Hactiae  iadeaeadaace . CS-4  is  a hiqhlv  machine  indepen- 
dant lamuaqe  with  a set  of  facilities  for  matinq  the 
lanauaqe  to  a specific  machine.  whether  the  facilities 
orovined  are  sufficient  for  a tiqht  fit  is  an  open  ques- 
tion tnat  can  only  be  resolved  by  implementation. 

Leuals  at  usaae.  CS-4  provides  facilities  whereby  the 
lamuaae  may  be  used  on  several  levels.  This  multi- 
level im  includes  the  enaolinq/disablinq  of  GOTO 
usaae * run-t i me  ranae  checkinq  and  other  lanauaqe 
features.  This  tvne  of  usaqe  scheme  would  seen  well 
suited  to  the  stepped  developement  of  noth  oroorams  and 
prorammer  skill. 

The  maior  weaknesses  of  CS-4  are: 

Laclt  at  a t-ixed-uainl  data  made.  The  CS-4  desianers  ra- 
tionalized the  exclusion  of  fixed-point  as  beina  both  un- 
necessary due  to  the  drop  in  cost  of  floatina  point 
nardware  and  inefficient  because  of  the  necessity  of 
shiftina  for  decimal  point  alinement  in  arithmetic  opera- 
tions. The  validity  of  tnese  arauments  would  seen  to  'old 
for  medium  to  larqe  scale  systems  while  becomim  suspect 
when  applied  to  most  mini  systems. 

Lacx  at  L/Q  iaciliLies  in.  Lue  uaae  lauuuaoa.  basic  CS-4 
contains  no  I/O  facility  definitions.  Instead  I /n  mechan- 
isms are  defined  within  the  context  of  "The  CS-4  Onerat- 
ina  System  Interface",  a set  of  procedure  calls  which 
define, in  aldition  to  I/O  services, parallel  rroressina 
constructs  and  other  miscelaneous  ooeratina  svster  func- 
tions embedded  within  this  "interface"  is  the  defini- 
tion of  a complete  file  system  structure.  The  inclusion 
of  such  a specification  as  patt  of  the  basic  lanquaoe 
would  be  unacceptable  as  beino  too  extensive  ( the 
lanquaqe  desiqners  have  in  effect  defined  an  operatina 
system  for  their  lanouaae). 


CS-A  is  ao.  uaimclemenied  laaauuafi.  This  mjqht  rot  op 
fairly  considered  a defect  in  relation  to  "Tinman" 
requirements, however  in  relation  to  the  overall  cons i s- 
tancy  of  tne  lanquaqe  it  would  seen  that  much  henifit 
could  be  qained  by  the  feedback  resultim  from  a trail 
imDlementation. 

da  secussiiie  Qtacedux.es.  CS-4  procedures  have  no  capabil- 
ity for  recursion.  This  detect  has  been  corrected  in  full 
CS-4. 

da  uaraliel  otocessinu  caaediiiiu.  Parallel  orocessino 
constructs  ,like  the  I/O  mechanisms  of  CS-4,  are  embedded 
within  the  "Operatinq  System  Interface". 

LacJc.  at  caocise  coauetsiaa  atacedutes.  CS-4  documentation 
is  quite  specific  that  no  Implicit  conversion  between 
unlike  data  modes  will  occur.  No  explicit  conversion 
mechanisms  are  specified  however. 


In  summary  CS-4  is  an  ex  tens i ve  , near  state-of-the-ar t 
lanquaae  which  contains  a qreat  number  of  the  traits  out- 
lined in  the  "Tinman"  requirements.  The  extended  version 
of  the  lanquaoe,full  CS-4, contains  nearly  all  of  the 
necessary  features  for  meetinq  the  requirements.  On  the 
neqative  side  CS-4  has  several  serious  defects, all  of 
which  seem  to  be  outorowths  of  tne  fluid  nature  of  the 
lanquaqe.  It  this  lack  of  consistancy  can  be 
corrected, either  throuqh  feedback  from  trail  implementa- 
tions or  a more  unified  lanquaqe  desion  effort,  CS-4 
would  make  a tine  choice  for  a POL  oaseline. 
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Tnis  report  presents  an  evaluation  of  tne  t ac POL  lannuaqe 
witn  the  requirements  lister)  in  the  "T1NMAN".  (ODD  Require- 
ments for  High  Order  Computer  Programming  Lanauages,  "TIN* 
MAN"  - i March  1976,  Section  IV).  For  purposes  of  compari- 
son TACPOL  is  considered  to  he  defined  by: 

CPCFI  SPECIFIC* 1 ION  FOR  COMPI LEP/ ASSEMBLE R FOR  FIRE 
DIRECTION  SYSTEM,  Spec.  No.  FL-CC.-000430H2C , Doc.  No. 
595909-bOOC , Volume  1 of  i,  Appendix  10  (FORMAL  DEFINI- 
TION OF  TACPOL ) 

There  are  7H  language  requirements  listed  in  section  4 of 
the  "TINMAN".  Tnis  report  compares  TACPOL  with  each  indivi- 
dual requirement.  A summary  of  the  deqree  to  which  the 
language  satisfies  each  requirement  is  presented. 

Tne  Daraqraon  number  of  each  "TINMAN"  requirement  is  includ- 
ed as  tne  leading  section  for  each  requirement  evaluation. 

Symbols  placed  beside  each  individual  requirement  indicate 
the  deqree  to  which  the  language  meets  the  requirement.  The 
symbols  and  their  meaning  are  as  follows: 

T - Totally  meets  requirement 

P - Partially  meets  requirement 

F - Does  not  meet  requirement 

U - Unknown  from  available  documentation 

A summary  of  the  evaluation  is  included  as  the  last  section 
of  this  reoort.  Merits  and  failures  of  the  languaoe  as  it 
currently  is  defined  are  discussed.  Also  discussed  are  tne 
potential  language  modifications  that  can  oe  made  to  support 
DOD  "TINMAN"  requirements. 
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A 


DATA  AND  TyPKS 


Requirement:  A1 

The  language  will  be  typed.  The  tyoe  (or  mode)  of  all  vari- 
ables, components  of  composite  data  structures,  expressions, 
operations,  and  parameters  will  be  determinable  at  compile- 
time  and  unalterable  at  run-time.  The  language  will  reuuire 
that  the  type  of  each  variable  ana  component  of  composite 
data  structures  pe  explicitly  specified  in  the  source  pro- 
gram. 


TACPOL  is  a strongly  tvoed  lanquaqe.  All  Quantities  (units 
of  storage  whicn  hold  a value)  must  oe  one  of  four  possible 
types:  short  numeric;  long  numeric;  cnaracter  strina;  bit 
string. 


Quantity  tyoes  cannot  be  altered  at  run-time  but  value 
conversions  can  be  made  by  means  of  several  "intrinsic  pro- 
cedures" (explicit  conversion  functions  which  may  be  used  in 
the  body  of  a TACPOL  program  and  whicn  have  meaninn  indepen- 
dent of  the  definitions  given  by  the  programmer).  Tnese 
procedures  (listed  below)  make  appropriate  conversions  on 
the  value  of  the  argument  of  the  procedure. 

SHORT  (X)  long  numeric  to  short  numeric,  character 

string  to  short  numeric,  or  bit  string  to 
snort  numeric  (specific  conversion  selected 
depends  on  compile-time  of  X) 

LONG  (X)  snort  numeric  to  long  numeric,  character 

string  to  long  numeric,  or  nit  string  to  long 
numer i c 


CHAP  (X)  short  numeric  to  character  string,  iong 

numeric  to  character  string,  bit  strinq  to 
character  string 


HIT  (X) 


short  numeric  to  bit  string,  lono  numeric  to 
bit  string,  or  character  string  to  bit.  string 


TACPOL  does  suDDort  a cell  structure  whicn  Is  desianed  to 
permit  an  eguivalence  of  storaae  usage  (i.e.,  overlav)  at 
run-time.  This  Is  used  principally  to  buffer  I/O  records  of 
different  formats.  Depending  on  the  run-time  checking 
available  (undefined  in  TACPOL),  it  might  he  possible  to 
subvert  type  cnecKinq. 


Requirement:  A? 

The  language  will  provide  data  tvoes  for  integer,  real 
(floating  point  and  fixed  mint),  Hoolean  and  character  and 
will  provide  arrays  (i.e.,  composite  data  structures  with 
indexible  components  of  homogeneous  tyne)  and  records  (i.e., 
composite  data  structures  with  labeled  components  nf  hptero- 


) 


qeneous  type)  is  type  generators 


p 


Integer  P 

Fixed  Point P 

Floating  Point  T 

Character  string  . . . . T 

Boolean  f 

Arrays  T 

Records  .........  p 


TACPOL  supports  the  four  data  types  described  in  At.  in  the 
case  of  numerics,  TACPOL  includes  the  ability  to  state  pre- 
cision (number  of  bits  representing  the  most  significant 
part  of  the  value)  and  scale  (where  to  place  the  binary 
point).  Snort  numeric  permits  a precision  of  from  1 to  31 
bits;  long  numeric  from  32  to  t>2  bits.  The  scale  must  be 
between  -127  and  +127.  Operations  on  numerics  take  into  ac- 
count the  precision  and  scale  of  each  operand. 

Although  all  numoers  are  stored  internally  in  one  word  (32 
bits)  or  two  word  (f>4  bit)  quantities  with  the  appropriate 
scale  factors,  tne  programmer  may  code  number  values  as  in- 
tegers, fixed  point,  or  floating  point  and  thev  will  ne 
treated  prooerly  noth  on  input  and  on  output. 

TACPOL  also  provides  arrays  (up  to  3 dimensions)  as  ouantity 
structures  which  may  be  declared  and  designated. 

Tne  concept  of  record  is  well  understood  in  TACPOL,  although 
a stronq  distinction  is  made  between  an  externally  recorded 
record  (without  much  detail)  and  the  well  defined  or  typed 
quantities  in  main  memory  from/to  which  records  are 
written/read  (normally  cells). 


Requirement:  A3 

The  source  language  will  require  global  (to  a scope)  specif- 
ication of  tne  precision  for  floating  point  arithmetic  and 
will  Permit  precision  specification  for  individual  vari- 
ables. This  specification  will  ne  interpreted  as  the  max- 
imum Precision  reauired  hy  the  program  logic  and  the  minimum 
precision  to  be  supported  pv  the  object  code. 


p 

As  discussed  in  A2,  TACPOL  does  suooort  precision  specifica- 
tion on  individual  quantities  out  not  any  sort  of  global 
scoDinq  of  precision  requirements. 

All  operations  must  take  into  account  the  individual  preci- 
sion specifications  of  each  operand. 

In  terms  of  hardware  independence,  TACPOL  does  not  sreclfv  a 
particular  machine,  out  it  seems  strongly  oriented  toward 
macnines  with  R-bit  oytes,  32-bit  words,  w^ose  internal 
character  set  is  R-level  ASCII. 


Glottal  scoDinq  of  precision  could  dp  added  to  T'ACPOL  without 
"Hum  difficulty,  torouqh  the  addition  of  new  syntax. 


Requirement:  A4 

Fixed  point  numoers  will  pe  treated  as  exact  auantities 
which  have  a ranae  and  a fractional  steo  size  which  are 
determined  oy  the  user  at  compile-time.  Scale  factor 
manaqement  will  he  done  by  the  compiler. 

rtithln  the  limits  of  available  numeric  Precision,  TACpni 
fully  supports  the  scaled  inteqer  feature. 


Requirement : Ad 

Character  sets  will  be  treated  as  any  other  enumeration 
tyoe. 

T ACPOL  does  not  supoort  the  definition  and  orderino  ot  char- 
acters by  the  source  croaram.  Characters  are  said  to  be  in 
ASCII,  one  9-bit  byte  equals  ASCII \c haracter. 


Requirement:  A b 

Tne  lanquaae  will  require  user  specification  of  the  number 
of  dimensions,  tne  ranae  of  subscript  values  tor  each  dimen- 
sion, and  the  type  of  each  array  component.  Tne  number  ot 
dimensions,  the  tyoe  and  the  lower  subscrint  bouhd  will  be 
determinaDle  at  compile-time.  The  upper  subscript,  bound 
will  be  determinaole  at  entry  to  the  array  allocation  scope. 

- — P 

Number  of  dimensions  fixed  at  comoile-time  . . . . T 

Type  fixed  at  compile-time  T 

Lower  subscript  bound  fixed  at  compile-time  ...  I 

Subscripts  from  continuous  ranae  T 

Subscripts  from  enumeration  type  I 

Upper  subscript  bound  fixed  at  scope  entry  . . . . F 

r A C R 0 L supports  one,  two,  and  three  dimensional  arrays.  The 
dimension  of  each  array  and  the  ranae  ot  each  subscript  is 
fixed  at  compile  (dec laraf ion ) time.  Subscript  ranoes  must 
fall  between  one  (always  the  lower  bound)  and  n,  where  N is 
a number  explicitly  qiven  at  declaration  time.  N may  be  any 
type  of  numeric  quantity  which  yields  a value  not  less  than 
one.  A real  auantitv  is  truncated  to  tne  lamest  whole  in- 
teqer not  areater  than  its  value. 

At  desianation,  subscripts  may  be  an  expression  which  yields 


i 


a short  numeric  value  within  the  declareo  rame  for  that 
subscript;  real  values  are  reduced  to  inteoers  as  above. 


Variable  upper  bounds  on  arrays  are  not  supported. 


Requirement:  A7 

The  lanquaqe  will  Dermlt  records  to  have  alternative  struc- 
tures, each  of  which  is  fixed  at  compile-time.  The  narr.e  and 
tvoe  of  each  record  component  will  oe  specified  bv  the  user 
at  compile-time. 

P - — 

TACPOL  places  no  restrictions  on  the  use  of  alternative 
structures  for  records,  Each  file  ooeration  in  TACPOL  has 
associated  with  it  a tullv  defined  buffer  data  structure, 
with  each  element  (scalar,  array,  table,  arour,  cell)  in  the 
structure  well  iefined  and  typed.  There  is  nothinq  to 
prevent  the  proarammer  from  readinq  one  record  into  one 
structure  and  the  next  into  another. 

In  addition,  the  oroqrammer  can  declare  a "cell"  (a  collec- 
tion of  sets  of  quantities)  all  of  which  are  allocated 
storaqe  in  common  (i.e.,  overlayed).  Each  set  of  quantities 
defines  a potentially  different  data  structure  for  a record. 
Even  in  this  case,  full  tvoe  checkinq  is  done  as  the  subcell 
quantities  are  used. 


B.  OPERATIONS 


Requirement:  B1 

Assignment  and  reference  operation  will  be  automat ical 1 v de- 
fined for  all  data  tvoes  which  do  not  manaqe  their  data 
storaqe.  The  assignment  ooeration  will  permit  any  value  of  a 
given  tvoe  to  be  assigned  to  a variable,  array  or  record 
component  of  that  type  or  of  a union  type  containing  that 
type.  Reference  will  retrieve  the  last  assiqned  value. 

p 


Variable  declaration  for  all  data  types  . . . T 


Encapsulated  tyoe  declaration  1 

Array  or  record  declaration  T 

Array  assignment P 


TACPOL  supports  referencing  of  quantities  and  assianment  of 
values  to  any  tyoe  of  quantity  or  structure  *hich  can  oe  de- 
clared. in  the  case  of  assignment,  multiple  quantities  can 
be  assigned  a sinqle  value  in  one  assignment  ooeration,  but 
multiple  quantities  (e.a.,  arrays)  cannot  be  assigned  multi- 
ple values  in  a single  operation.  The  language  fully  sup- 
ports the  ability  to  reference  any  low  level  element  in  a 
complex  data  structure.  Reference  alwavs  retrieves  the  last 
assigned  value. 


Requirement:  82 

The  source  language  will  have  a built-in  operation  which  can 
be  used  to  compare  any  two  data  oblects  (regardless  of  type) 
for  i dent i ty . 


TACPOL  supports  the  = relational  operator  which  can  be  used 
to  compare  any  two  objects  of  the  same  tyre  tor  identity. 
All  four  TACPOL-recoqnized  types  are  supported. 

Numeric  values  are  compared  a 1 gebr a ica l lv , character  string 
values  character-by-character , left  to  right,  and  bit  string 
values  bit-oy-bit,  left  to  right. 


Requirement:  M 

Relational  operations  will  be  automat ical lv  defined  for 
numeric  data  and  all  tyres  defined  nv  enumeration. 

...  p ... 

TACPOL  supports  all  six  relational  operators  on  all  four 
types  which  it  recognizes. 

TACPOL  does  not  recognize  unordered  sets. 

? 


Requirement:  44 


The  built-in  arithmetic  operations  will  include:  addition# 
subtraction,  multiplication,  division  (with  a real  result), 
exponentiation,  inteqer  division  (with  integer  or  fixed 
point  arguments  and  remainder),  and  negation. 

...  p - - - 


Addition  T 

Subtraction  T 

Multiplication  r 

Division  (witn  real  result)  . . T 

Negation  T 

Exponentiation  T 


Division  with  remainder  . . . . P 
TACPOL  supports  all  of  these  operations. 

All  except  for  division  with  remainder  are  available  in  sin- 
gle syntactical  operators.  In  order  to  do  division  with 
remainder,  tnree  operators  are  needed: 

normal  real  division  (A/B) 
intrinsic  procedure  TPUNC  (C) 

intrinsic  procedure  REM  (D) 

The  first  two  can  be  confined  to  get  the  whole  dividend  of 
the  division  as  follows: 

OIV  = TPUNC  (A/B) 

The  remainder  is  obtained  as  follows: 

REMAINDER  = PEM  ( A , B ) 


Requirement:  R5 

Arithmetic  and  assignment  operations  on  data  which  are 
within  the  range  specifications  of  the  prnaram  will  never 
truncate  the  most  significant  digits  of  a numeric  quantity. 
Truncation  and  rounding  will  always  be  on  the  least  signifi- 
cant diqits  and  will  never  be  implicit  for  integers  and 
fixed  point  numbers.  Implicit  rounding  beyond  the  specified 
precision  will  be  allowed  for  floating  point  numbers. 


— • • P m m m 


Roundina  takes  place  in  TACPOL  only  when  the  intrinsic  pro- 
cedure, ROUND,  is  explicitly  called  by  the  programmer. 
Round  operates  only  on  the  least  significant  part  of  the 
numeric  value. 

Truncation  can  be  explicitly  done  in  TACPOL  by  means  of  the 
intrinsic  procedure  TPUNC,  which  operates  only  on  the  least 
significant  oart  of  a numeric  value. 
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Implicit  truncation  taxes  Place  during  an  assignment  opera- 
tion when  tne  defined  precision  of  auantity  being  iss  igned  a 
value  is  less  than  that  of  the  value  derived  from  the  as- 
signment expression.  Once  again,  only  the  least  slanificant 
part  of  the  numeric  value  is  affected. 

Rounding  of  floating  point  numbers  takes  Place  »nly  when 
specifically  called  tor.  The  implicit  default  is  trunca- 
tion. 


Requirement:  Bfc 

The  built-in  Boolean  operators  will  include  " A ' D " , "DR", 


"MOT",  and  "NOR".  The  operations  "AND"  and  "fP"  will  be 
evaluated  in  short  circuit  mode. 

Short  circuit  "and"  . . . . . U 

Snort  circuit  "or" U 

Not T 

Nor P 

Short-circuit  mode  is  not  addressed  in  the  TACPol  FORMAL  DK- 
FINITION. 


Normal  AND,  OR,  and  NOT  are  supported  by  TACPOL, 

NOR  does  not  exist  as  an  explicit  syntactical  element, 
although  the  identical  effect  of  NOP  can  be  achieved  by 
means  of  the  intrinsic  procedure  BOOL  as  follows  (where  X 
and  Y are  the  Pit  variables  being  NORed,  and  the  bit  literal 
is  the  trutn  tab  1 e 1 : 


BOOL  ( X , Y , '1000'R) 


Reouirement:  87 

The  source  language  will  permit  scalar  operations  and  as- 
signment on  conformable  arrays  and  will  permit  data 
transfers  between  records  or  arravs  of  identical  logical 
structure. 


Assignment  between  records  and  arrays  . . . . P 
Scalar  operations  on  arrays  F 

TACPOL  supports  tne  assignment  of  values  of  one  set  of  ouan- 
tities  to  a second  set  of  ouantities  by  means  of  the  intrin- 
sic procedure,  mqvk  (X,Y).  There  is  no  reguirement.  that  the 
two  structures  (e.g.,  arrays)  be  conformable;  the  length  of 
the  shorter  of  the  two  determines  the  scope  of  the  opera- 
tion. 


The  FORMAL  DEFINITION  does  not  define  the  scope  or  nature  ol 


tvoe  checklna  in  the  MOVE  procedure 


Scalar  operations  on  arrays  are  not  supported. 
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Requirement:  HR 

There  will  be  no  implicit  type  conversions  but  no  conversion 
operation  will  be  required  when  the  type  ot  an  actual  param- 
eter is  a constituent  of  a union  type  which  is  the  formal 
parameter.  The  lanauaoe  will  provide  explicit  conversion 
operations  amonq  integer,  fixed  point  and  floatinq  point  da- 
ta, between  the  oblect  representation  of  numbers  and  their 
representations  as  characters,  and  oetween  fixed  point  scale 
f actors . 

P 

Explicit  conversions  P 

Mo  implicit  conversions  r 

Explicit  oetween  scale  factors  . . T 

TACPHL  supports  a full  ranqe  ot  type  conversions  (see  answer 
to  Requirement  A1),  for  tne  types  it  recognizes. 

Numeric  values  are  all  stored  internally  as  one  or  two  word 
binary  quantities  with  a scale  factor,  hence  numeric  opera- 
tions (within  short  or  within  long)  always  yield  numeric 
values.  The  requirement  tor  explicit  conversion  operations 
between  inteqer,  fixed  point,  and  floating  point  internal 
data  is  undefined. 

No  implicit  conversions  are  supported. 

I 

Numeric  values  can  be  rescaled  (with  no  change  in  precision) 
by  means  of  the  intrinsic  procedure,  SCALE . 



Requirement:  139 

■ Explicit  conversion  operations  will  not  be  required  between 

numerical  ranges.  There  will  be  a run-time  exception  condi- 
tion when  any  integer  or  fixed  print  value  is  truncated. 

TACPOL  does  not  support  this  fu/ction. 


Requirement:  B10 

The  base  language  will  provide  operations  allowing  rroorams 
to  interact  with  files,  channels  or  devices  including  termi- 
nals. These  operations  will  permit  sending  and  receiving 
both  data  and  control  intoriation,  will  enable  programs  to 
dynamically  assign  and  reassign  I/O  devices,  will  provide 
user  control  for  exception  renditions,  and  will  not  be  in- 
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T AC  POL  provides  support  for  l variety  of  tile  declarations 
and  file  Drocessina  ooeratjors. 

In  TACPOL,  files  are  named  tnd  declare)  to  be  either  serial 
or  direct  (oy  Key),  partitioned  or  non  ;ar t i t ioned , with  con- 
current or  nonconcurrent  I/f ; a file  is  opened  in  one  of 
three  modes  --  input,  output,  update. 

Defined  file  operations  inoluoe:  OPEN,  CLOSE',  READ,  WRITE, 
WRITE  ENDFILE,  REWRITE,  DELETE,  SPAC.’,  REWIND,  UNWIND.  Ex- 
ception condition  nrocessiro  on  end-o/-file,  invalid  record 
Key,  and  invalid  partition  key  is  supported. 

TACPOL  aoes  not  consider  devices  or  channels  explicitly, 
only  files.  Assignment  and  reassignment  of  I/O  devices  is 
therefore  undefined. 


Reauirement:  Oil 

The  lanauaae  will  provide  operations  on  data  types  defined 
as  power  sets  of  enumeration  tvoer  (see  Eft).  These  opera- 
tions will  include  union,  intersect. rn,  difference,  comple- 
ment, and  an  element  predicate. 

Power  sets  are  not  defined  in  TACPOL. 


C.  EXPRESSIONS  ,f  D PARAMETERS 


Requirement:  Cl 

Side  effects  which  are  dependent  on  the  evaluation  order 
amona  the  arquments  of  an  expression  will  he  evaluated 
left-to-r iqnt . 

Numeric  expression  evaluation  »ithin  TACPOL  is  done  accord- 
inq  to  the  folio w i nq  precedence  order  of  orerators  (from 
hiahest  to  lowest  precedence): 

infix  operators 

exponentiation 

mul  t i ol  icat  ion/di v i don 

addit ion/subtract io  1 

Boolean  expression  evaluation  is  done  ac cordino  to  the  f o 1 - 
lowinq  precedence: 

relational  operator; 

NOT 

AND 

OR 

concatenat i on 

Within  any  precedence  level  f nd  tor  all  other  expressions, 
evaluation  is  performed  letc  to  riqht. 


Requirement:  C2 

Which  parts  of  an  expression  constitute  the  operands  to  each 
operation,  within  that  eioression,  should  re  obvious  to  the 
reader.  There  will  be  fe-  levels  of  operator  hierarchy  and 
tney  will  be  widely  recoqrized. 

p 


Unambiouous  presentation  P 

Few  precedence  levels  T 

Require  explicit  parentheses  . . . . P 
No  user  defined  levels  T 


TACPOL  expression  presentation  is  relatively  stralohtfor- 
ward,  with  the  usual  order  of  operator  precedence.  (See 
answer  to  Requirement  Cl.) 

Parenthesis  are  permitted  to  reduce  ambiquitv  or  to  alter 
precedence,  but  are  no*,  required  except  in  the  case  of  a re- 
lational subexpression  within  a Boolean  expression,  where 
the  entire  subexpression  must  be  enclosed  in  parentheses. 

Two  unusual  features  f f expression  notation  which  (in  this 
reader's  opinion)  letract  from  overall  readability  of  ex- 
pression are  the  operators; 


/i 


(**)  and 


(*) 

which  are  forms  of  i?  oonent  i at  ion  and  multiplication,  out 
which  create  long  numeric  result  values  even  though  the 
operands  are  of  the  short  numeric  tyoe. 


Requirement:  C3 

Expressions  of  a q'ven  tvpe  will  be  permitted  anywhere  in 
source  proqrams  w.*ere  both  constants  and  references  to  vari- 
ables of  that  typ/  are  allowed. 


TACPOL  meets  th's  requirement  in  most  cases,  but  there  are 
some  minor  exceptions.  For  example,  in  the  designation  of  a 
substring,  the  character  count  argument  can  only  be  an  in- 
teger literal,  not  an  expression. 


Requirement:  Cl 

Constant  expressions  will  be  allowed  in  programs  where  con- 
stants are  allowed,  and  constant  expressions  will  be 
evaluated  bef  »re  run-time. 


p 


In  TACPOI , cor stant  expressions  can  replace  constants  any- 
where in  t ,e  oroqram,  except  in  type  spec] f icat ions , array 
declarations,  table  declarations,  value  declarat ions , and  in 
certain  argurents  of  intrinsic  procedures.  These  exceptions 
are  not  regarded  as  malor  shortcomings. 

The  evaluat,on  of  constant  expressions  before  run-time  is 
generally  undefined  in  the  FORMAL  DEFINITION. 


Requirement;:  05 

There  will  be  a consistent  set  of  rules  applicable  to  all 
parameters,  whether  they  be  tor  procedures,  for  types  for 
exception  handling,  for  oaral  lei  processes,  for  declaration, 
or  for  built-in  operators.  There  will  be  no  special  opera- 
tions (e.q.,  array  structuring)  applicable  only  to  parame- 
ters. 

m m • p mmm 


Consistency  in  parameter  rules  R 

No  special  parameter  operations  . . . . P 

Generally,  the  usage  of  parameters  appears  similar.  This  is 
expecially  true  in  simple  cases.  However,  as  the  user  takes 
advantage  of  the  more  sophisticated  data  structures  in  TAC- 
POL (e.g.,  cells),  the  rules  for  parameter  usage  start  to 
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vary,  depending  on  what  Is  needed  to  iescribe  the  structure 


Parallel  processing  is  not  defined.  Exception  handling  is 
defined  only  tor  file  I/O  operations  and  has  a syntax  all 
its  own. 


Requirement:  C6 

Formal  and  actual  parameters  will  always  anree  in  tvne.  The 
number  of  dimensions  for  array  parameters  will  be  determin- 
able at  compile-time.  The  size  and  subscript  ranae  for  ar- 
ray Parameters  need  not  be  determinable  at  compile-time,  but 
can  be  oassed  as  part  of  the  parameter. 


Dimensions  determined  at  compile-time  T 

Size  and  subscripts  can  be  passed F 


Type  agreement  for  actual  and  formal  parameters  . . . . T 

In  T AC  POL , the  dimensions  of  an  arrav  are  fully  determined 
at  compile-time.  This  includes  the  number,  size,  and  sub- 
script ranoe. 

Size  and  subscript  ranqe  cannot  be  passed  as  part  of  the 
parameter . 

Formal  and  actual  arguments  must  always  anree  in  tyre. 


Requirement:  C7 

There  will  be  four  classes  of  formal  parameters.  For  data 
there  will  be  those  which  act  as  constants  representing  the 
actual  parameter  value  at  time  of  call,  and  those  which 
rename  the  actual  parameter  which  must  be  a variable.  In 
addition,  there  will  be  a formal  parameter  class  for  speci- 
fying the  control  action  when  exception  conditions  occur  and 
a class  for  procedure  parameters. 
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Parameter  constants  T 

Parameter  variables  T 

Exception  conditions  P 

Procedure  parameters  T 


TACPOL  does  not  classify  formal  parameters  in  a universal 
sense  although  it  does  meet  some  of  the  requirements  stated. 

when  formal  parameters  are  listed  in  a procedure  declara- 
tion, they  must  also  be  defined  by  an  imbedded  parameter  de- 
claration which  classifies  each  as  a quantity  (variable), 
value  (constant),  procedure  parameter,  or  point  (label). 

Exceptions,  per  se,  are  defined  only  for  file  I/O,  and  per- 
mit the  execution  of  a single  statement  in  the  event  that 


one  o t the  three  conditions  --  end-of-file,  invalid  record 
key#  invalid  partition  Key  --  are  met.  The  structure  tor 
this  is: 


ON  condition  THEN  statement  ELSE  statement 

Other  run-time  conditions  which  can  oe  checked  are  divide  bv 
zero,  fixed  overflow,  or  reference  to  a soecified  identifier 
name.  The  desire  to  check  tor  such  conditions  is  declared 
by  the  programmer.  Upon  occurrence,  a "snap  procedure" 
(mentioned  but  undefined  in  TACPOL)  is  to  be  implicitly  in- 
voked. The  structure  of  an  interface  to  such  a procedure  is 
not  discussed  in  the  FORMAL  DEFINITION. 


Requirement:  C8 

Specification  of  the  tyne,  ranae,  precision,  dimension, 
scale  and  format  of  parameters  will  oe  optional  on  the  for- 
mal side.  None  of  them  will  be  alterable  at  run-time. 
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Optional  properties  F 

Fixed  at  run-time T 


TACPOL  requires  that  all  formal  parameters  in  a declared 
procedure  oe  themselves  declared  by  type,,  precision,  dimen- 
sion, and  scale.  Panae  is  implicit  in  short  and  lonq  scalar 
definition.  Format  is  not  addressed. 

Procedure  parameters  are  not  alterable  at  run-time. 


Requirement:  C 9 

There  will  be  provision  for  variable  numbers  of  arouments, 
but  in  such  cases  all  but  a constant,  number  of  them  must  be 
of  the  same  type.  Whether  a routine  can  have  a number  of 
arouments  must  be  determinable  from  its  description  and  the 
number  of  arquments  for  any  call  will  be  determinable  at 
comoi le-t ime . 


Variable  number  of  arouments  .....  F 
All  but  constant  number  same  type  . . F 
Number  fixed  at  compile-time  T 

TACPOL  does  not  support  variable  numbers  of  arouments. 

The  number  of  required  arouments  for  a procedure  Is  fixed 
and  fully  determinable  at  compile-time. 
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VARIABLES,  LITERALS  AND  CONSTANTS 


Requirement:  Dl 

The  user  will  have  the  ability  to  associate  constant  values 
of  any  tyoe  witn  identifiers. 

T 

T ACPOL  Drovides  this  capability. 


Requirement:  02 

The  lanquaqe  will  provide  a syntax  and  a consistent  in- 
terpretation for  literals  of  built-in  data  types.  Numeric 
literals  will  have  the  same  value  (within  the  specified  pre- 
cision! in  ootn  proqrams  and  data  (InDut  or  output). 

Literals  of  built-in  data  types  . . . T 
Consistency  in  value  T 

T ACPOL  supports  this  capability. 


Requirement:  01 

The  lanquaqe  will  permit  the  user  to  specify  the  Initial 
values  of  individual  variables  as  part  of  their  declaration. 
Such  variables  will  be  initialized  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
parent allocation  (i.e.,  at  entry  to  allocation  scope). 
There  will  oe  no  default  initial  values. 

Declare  initial  values  T 

Allocation  scooe  initialization  . . . . T 
No  default  values  T 

(Jsinq  the  value  declaration  statements,  the  user  can  declare 
the  initial  value  of  individual  variables.  If  he  does  not, 
no  default  values  are  assiqned. 


Requirement:  04 

The  source  lanquaqe  will  require  its  users  to  specify  indi- 
vidually the  ranoe  of  all  numeric  variables  and  the  step 
size  for  fixed  point  variables.  The  ranoe  specifications 
will  be  interpreted  as  the  maximal  ranqe  which  must  be  sup- 
ported by  the  oolect  code.  Ranoe  and  step  size  specifica- 
tions will  not  oe  interpreted  as  definina  new  types. 


T AC  POL  requires  that  all  numeric  type  variables  he  declarer) 
with  a ranqe  which  is  composed  of  a Precision  (mandatory) 
and  a scalinq  (optional,  default  is  zero).  The  interpreta- 
tion ot  ranqe  is  for  both  compile-time  and  oblect  time 
values  (no  difference  is  discussed). 

TACPOL  does  not  specifically  address  fixed  point  variables 
or  their  step  size. 

within  ranqe  specification,  a precision  of  1 to  31  bits  im- 
plies snort  numeric  type,  and  one  of  32  to  62  bits  implies 
lonq  numeric  type. 


Requirement:  05 

The  ranqe  of  values  which  can  be  associated  with  a variable, 
array,  or  record  component  will  be  any  built-in  type,  any 
defined  type  or  a contiouous  subsequence  ot  any  enumeration 
type . 


p 

TACPOL  supports  this  feature,  except  that  user-defined  types 
and  ennumeration  types  are  not  defined. 


Requirement:  Db 

The  lanquaqe  will  provide  a pointer  mechanism  which  can  be 
used  to  build  data  with  shared  and/or  recursive  substruc- 
ture. The  pointer  oropertv  will  only  affect  tne  use  of 
variables  (includinq  array  and  record  components)  of  some 
data  types.  Pointer  variables  will  be  as  sate  in  their  use 
as  are  any  other  variables. 


Shared/recurs i ve  substructure  capability  . . . . f 
Var iable/record/arrav  component  handlim  . . . . F 


Typed  pointer  char act er i st ic  F 

Allocation  never  wider  than  access  F 


The  concent  of  a pointer  mechanism  (t.e.,  indirect  address- 
lnq)  is  not  defined  in  the  FORMAL  DKFIMITION,  except  in  one 
location  (section  10.6.6,  Proper  Procedure  Des i qnat ions ) 
where  the  metal lrauistic  element  <AhDP  DFSIO  (one  araument 
designation)  is  defined  to  be  /<RIT  FXPR>/.  Nothino  else  is 
mentioned  anywhere  else.  The  implication  is  that  a hard  ad- 
dress can  be  physically  built  usinq  Roolean  operations. 
There  appears  to  be  no  other  mechanism  in  the  lanauaoe  t.o 
deal  with  Pointers. 
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f.  definition  facilities 

Requirement : FI 

The  user  of  the  lanouane  Mill  be  able  to  define  new  data 
types  and  operations  within  his  proqrams. 

TACPOL  does  not  support  these  features. 


Requirement:  F2 

The  "use"  of  defined  tyoes  will  be  indi s t inau 1 sh*b 1 e from 
built-in  types. 

Defined  types  are  not  supported  in  TACPOL. 


Requirement:  E3 

Each  oroqram  component  will  be  defined  in  the  base  lanquaoe, 
in  a library,  or  in  the  proqram.  There  will  be  no  default 
declarations. 

• • * p mmm 

TACPOL  requires  that  many  oroqram  components  be  defined  ex- 
plicitly. There  are  certain  exceptions,  however,  such  as: 

- Scale  factor  defaults  to  zero  on  numeric  quantities. 

- Precision  defaults  to  31  on  short  numeric  quanti- 
ties. 

- Data  alionment  defaults  to  PACKED  or  ALIGNED, 
dependinq  on  declaration  tyoe. 

- For  literals,  E00  is  default,  and  scalinq  defaults 
to  3.322  times  the  number  of  fractional  dibits  In 
the  literal. 

- In  suostrinq  operations,  the  optional  count  defaults 
to  one. 

- Several  f i le-or ocess i no  syntax  elements  can  default 
to  implicit  values. 

- All  intrinsic  procedures  have  default  values  and  im- 
plicit ranoe  restrictions. 


In  addition,  there  are  numerous  implicit  limits  enforced  bv 
TACPOL,  such  as: 


- The  precision  of  numeric  values. 

- The  maximum  length  of  character  strinas  (bl?)  and 
bit  strings  (32). 

- The  maximum  value  of  the  step  variable  ir.  a DO 
statement  ( 32,767  ) . 


Requirement  : E4 

The  user  will  be  able,  within  the  source  language,  to  extend 
existinq  operators  to  new  data  tyres. 

F — 

T ACPOL  does  not  support  the  definition  of  new  tyres , and 
hence  not  the  extension  of  existing  operators  of  these 
types . 


Requirement:  F5 

Type  definitions  in  the  source  language  will  permit  defini- 
tion of  both  the  class  of  data  obiects  comprising  the  types 
and  the  set  of  operations  applicable  to  that  class.  A de- 
fined type  will  not  automat ical ly  inherit  the  operations  of 
the  data  with  which  it  is  represented. 

---  F --- 

TACPOL  does  not  support  any  of  tnese  features. 


Requirement:  E6 

The  data  obiects  comprising  a defined  type  will  be  definable 
by  enumeration  of  their  literal  names,  as  Cartesian  products 
of  existinq  types  (i.e.,  as  array  and  record  classes),  bv 
discriminated  union  (i.e.,  as  the  union  of  disloint  tyres) 
and  as  the  power  set  of  an  enumeration  tyre.  These  defini- 
tions will  be  processed  entirely  at  compile-time. 

- - - F - - - 

TACPOL  does  not  support  the  capability  of  having  user- 
defined  types.  Only  built-in  types  are  allowed. 


Requirement:  F7 

Type  definitions  by  free'  union  (i.e.,  union  of  non-disloint 
types)  and  subsetting  are  not  desired. 


Does  not  permit  tree  unions  . . . . T 
Does  not  permit  subsettina  T 

T ACPOli  meets  tnis  requirement  since  no  method  of  type  defin- 
ition is  permitted. 


Requirement:  Efl 

When  defininq  3 type,  the  user  will  be  able  to  specify  the 
initialization  and  finalization  procedures  for  the  type  and 
the  actions  to  be  taken  at  the  time  of  allocation  and  deal- 
location of  variables  of  that  type. 

F 

T AC  POL  does  not  support  user-defined  types. 
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SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 


Requirement:  FI 

The  language  will  allow  the  user  to  distinguish  between 
scope  of  allocation  and  scope  of  access. 

P • v* 

TACPOL  explicitly  addresses  scope  of  allocation  by  means  of 
a comprehensive  set  of  data  structures  which  can  be  de- 
clared. 

Scope  of  access  is  not  addressed  explicitly,  althouah  it  can 
be  derived  from  data  structure  designations  in  the  proqram. 
Explicit  block  structures  with  local  scooino  of  variables 
are  supported. 

The  cell  structure  in  TACPOL  permits  several  different  sub- 
structures to  be  allocated  the  same  Physical  storage.*.  ' " ' 


Requirement:  F2 

The  ability  to  limit  the  access  to  separately  defined  struc- 
tures will  be  available  both  where  the  structure  is  defined 
and  where  it  is  used.  It  will  oe  Possible  to  associate  new 
local  names  with  separately  defined  program  components. 

p - — 

TACPOL  does  not  support  user-defined  data  types,  nor  does  it 
distinguish  between  normal  and  "special"  structures. 

TACPOL  does  suooort  block  structures,  with  local  scooinq  of 
var iab les . 


Requirement:  FB 

The  scope  of  identifiers  will  be  wnollv  determined  at 
compile-time . 


T --■ 


TACPOL  meets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  F4 

A variety  of  aoolicatlon-oriented  data  and  operations  will 
be  available  in  libraries  and  easily  accessible  in  the 
language . 


• • • p • • < 


Variety  of  data  and  ooerations  . . . . P 
Easily  accessible  P 

TACPOL  suDoorts  the  program  use  of  COMPOOL  data  (althouah 
tne  FORMAL  DEFINITION  does  not  clearly  state  how).  In  addi- 
tion, a variety  of  intrinsic  procedures  are  available, 
althouqh  this  set  is  predefined  and  not  alterable  by  the 
user. 

By  neans  of  the  CALL  statement,  separately  created  external 
procedures  can  be  accessed.  Potentially,  this  feature  could 
be  used  to  access  user  libraries.  This  feature  is  not 
described  in  any  detail  in  the  FORMAL  DEFINITION. 


Requirement:  F5 

Prooram  components  not  defined  within  the  current  program 
and  not  in  the  base  language  will  be  maintained  in  compile- 
time accessible  libraries.  The  libraries  will  be  capable  of 
holding  anvthinq  definable  in  the  language  and  will  not  ex- 
clude routines  whose  bodies  are  written  in  other  source 
languages . 


Accessible  at  compile-time  T 

Other  source  language  routines  . . . P 

Although  the  FORMAL  DEFINITION  does  not  describe  exactly 
how,  TACPnii  can  support  separate  proaram  components  which 
are  CAl  Led  as  needed.  If  these  components  have  been  com- 
piled by  a rACpOL  compiler  using  the  CODE  lanauaoe  feature, 
then  they  may  be  written  in  other  source  languages. 

TACPOL  does  not,  however,  allow  direct  calling  of  external 
routines  written  in  another  source  lanquaae  without  the  CUDF 
feature. 


Requirement:  F6 

Libraries  and  compools  will  be  indistinguishable.  They  will 
be  capable  of  holding  anvthinq  definable  in  the  larquaqe, 
and  it  will  be  oossihle  to  associate  them  with  any  level  of 
programming  activity  from  systems  through  projects  to  inoi- 
vidual  programs.  There  will  be  many  specialized  compools  or 
libraries  any  user  specified  subset  of  which  is  immediately 
accessible  from  a given  program. 


Libraries  and  COMPOOLS  indistinguishable  . . . U 


Hold  anything  definable  in  language  U 

Many  levels  of  access U 

Many  specialized  subsets  U 


Libraries  are  not  explicitly  addressed  in  the  H'Rvai  oKFINT 


TION,  -although  the  ability  to  call  an  external  procedure  im- 
plies their  existence.  CO^POfiLS  are  said  to  exist,  but  no 
further  definition  of  CQMPOUL  or  of  language  mechanisms  to 
address  them  is  qiven.  Hence,  the  required  features  are  un- 
defined. 


Requirement:  K7 

The  source  language  will  contain  standard  machine  indepen- 
dent interfaces  to  machine  dependent  capabilities,  including 
peripheral  equipment  and  special  hardware. 

TACPOL  provides  machine  independent  interface  with  peri- 
pheral equipment  oy  means  of  its  file  processing  features 
(READ/XRITE  level).  The  "device"  is  designated  onlv  through 
some  undefined  external  correspondence  with  the  program  tile 
names.  Some  extension  of  this  caoaoility  could  provide  an 
interface  witn  other  special  hardware. 


2-3 


G.  CONTROL  STRUC TURKS 


Requirement:  G1 

The  language  will  provide  structured  control  mechanisms  for 
sequential,  conditional,  iterative,  ano  recursive  control. 
It  will  also  orovide  control  structures  for  (pseudo)  paral- 
lel processinq,  exception  handiinq  and  asynchronous  inter- 
rupt handlim. 


Sequential  control  T 

Conditional  control  . . . . T 

Iteration  T 

Recursion  F 

Parallel  processina  . . . . p 

Exception  handiinq  P 

Asynchronous  interrupts  . . i) 


In  addition  to  normal  seauential  execution,  TACPDL  supports 
the  following  control  elements: 

DO  (WHILE)  - iterative 

GOTO  - alter  execution  sequence 

IF  . . . THEN  . . . ELSE  - conditional 

Recursion  is  undefined  in  TACPDL,  and  appears  to  be'  impossi- 
ble since  proc  dure  bodies  are  physically  inserted  in-line 
(macro  fashion)  during  compilation. 

Parallel  processinq  is  not  defined  except  for  the  ability  to 
do  concurrent  I/O. 

Exception  handlim  is  defined  only  for  three  cases  of  I/O 
processinq  - end-of-file,  pad  record  kev,  rad  Dartition  key. 
In  addition,  condition  checking  can  be  performed  on  nivide- 
by-zero,  fixed  overflow,  and  variable  usaae. 

Interrupts  are  not  defined  explicitly  in  TACPDL.  The  aAIT 
operation  causes  Drocessing  to  be  suspended  urtii  all  I / n 
operations  on  a tile  have  ceased. 


Requirement:  G? 

The  source  language  will  provide  a "GOTO"  operation  amica- 
ble to  pro q ram  laoels  within  its  most  local  scope  of  defini- 
tion. 


T 


TACPDL  meets  this  requirement. 


G 1 


Requirement 


based  on  the  value  of  a Boolean  expression,  on  tne  subtype 


of  a value  from  a discriminated  union,  or  on  a computed 


choice  amonq  labeled  a 1 te r na t i ves  . 


Fully  Partitioned  F 

Based  on  Boolean  expression  T 

Based  on  type  from  discriminated  union  . . F 

Based  on  computed  choice T 

The  ELSE  clause  in  the  IF  statement  is  optional. 

The  conditional  expression  in  an  IF  statement  must  be  a 
Boolean  expression.  The  selection  argument  in  the  SWITCH 
intrinsic  procedure  (analoaous  to  a CASE  statement)  must  be 
a short  numeric  araument. 

Discriminated  unions  are  not  defined  in  TACPOL. 


Requirement:  G4 

The  iterative  control  structure  will  permit,  the  termination 
condition  to  appear  anywhere  in  the  loop,  will  require  con- 
trol variables  to  oe  local  to  tne  iterative  control,  will 
allow  entry  only  at  the  head  of  the  loop,  and  will  not  im- 
pose excessive  overhead  in  clarity,  or  run  the  execution 
costs  for  common  special  case  termination  conditions  (e.o., 
fixed  numoer  of  iterations  or  elements  of  an  array  exhaust- 
ed). 


Termination  anywhere  in  loon  F 

Local  control  variables  U 

Entry  at  loop  head  only T 

Efficient  and  clear  simple  cases  T 


Control  value  available  at  termination  . . U 

Execution  termination  of  a DO,  either  as  a result  of  control 
variable  value  or  of  WHILE  state,  ta<es  place  at  the  top  of 
the  loop,  since  these  conditions  are  only  evaluated  at  that 
time. 

Control  variable  must  be  a snort  numeric  value,  but  is  oth- 
erwise undefined  in  the  FORMAL  DEFINITION  as  heinq  local  or 
alobal.  whetner  the  end  value  of  the  control  variable  is 
available  is  not  defined  in  the  formal  DEFINITION. 


Requirement:  GS 

Recursive  as  well  as  nonrerursive  routines  will  be  available 
in  the  source  lanquaoe.  It  will  hoc  be  possible  t.o  define 
procedures  within  the  body  of  a recursive  procedure. 


— p — 


Recursive  anti  nonrecursive  routines P 

fe'xoiicitlv  soecify  recursive  routines  K 

Mo  nested  recursive  procedures  T 


Recursive  procedures  are  not  defined  in  TACPOL,  and  appear 
to  be  impossible  since  procedure  bodies  are  physically  in- 
serted in-line  (macro  fashion)  during  compilation. 


Requirement:  G6 

Tne  source  Language  will  provide  a parallel  processing  capa- 
bility. Tnis  capability  should  include  the  ability  to 
create  and  terminate  (possible  pseudo)  parallel  processes 
and  for  these  processes  to  gain  exclusive  use  of  resources 
durinq  specified  portions  of  their  execution. 

TACPOL  does  not  suooort  parallel  processing. 


Requirement:  G7 

The  exception  handling  control  structure  will  permit  the 
user  to  cause  transfer  of  control  and  data  for  any  error  or 
exception  situation  which  mjant  occur  in  a program. 

TACPOL  supports  exception  handlinq  only  for  three  specific 
I/O  cases  --  end-of-file,  pad  record  key,  bad  partition  key. 
In  addition,  the  following  program  conditions  can  be  de- 
clared and  (presumably)  checked  --  divide  bv  zero,  fixed 
overflow,  variable  usage.  Exactly  how  these  later  condi- 
tions are  processed,  once  detected,  is  not  defined. 


Requirement:  GR 

Tnere  will  be  source  lanquage  features  which  permit  delay  on 
anv  control  oath  until  some  specified  time  or  situation  has 
occurred,  which  permit  specification  of  the  relative  priori- 
ties among  parallel  control  oaths,  which  give  access  to  real 
time  clocks,  and  which  Permit  asynchronous  hardware  inter- 
rupts to  be  treated  as  anv  other  exception  situation. 

features  are  not  supported  by  TACPOL. 


/ £ 


H 


SYNTAX  AND  COMMENT  CONVENTIONS 


Requirement:  HI 

The  source  language  *111  oe  free  format  with  an  explicit 
statement  separator,  will  allow  the  use  of  mnewon ica  1 1 y sig- 
nificant  identifiers,  will  be  based  on  conventional  forms, 
will  have  a simple,  uniform  and  easily  Darsed  grammar,  will 
not  Drovide  unique  notations  tor  special  cases,  will  not 
Dermit  abbreviation  of  identifiers  or  key  *ords,  and  will  be 
syntact ical ly  unambiguous. 


F'ree  format  witn  statement  separator P 

Mnemonlcallv  significant  identifiers  T 

Conventional  forms . . P 

Simple  uniform  grammar  P 

No  special  case  notations . . . P 

No  abbreviation  of  keywords  or  identifiers  . . . T 
Unambiguous  grammar  T 


TACPOL  is  basically  of  tree  format  with  an  explicit  separa- 
tor (semicolon). 

There  are  a few  exceptions  to  this,  nowever,  including: 

- The  last  statement  in  a COPE  block  must  have 
EUDsoace  in  columns  10-13 

- within  certain  control  structures  (e.g.,  on,  IF)  the 
semicolon  is  not  present  in  all  cases. 

It  allows  mnemonically  significant  identifiers,  and  utilizes 
generally  conventional  forms,  except  for  some  desianations 
of  complex  data  structures.  At  the  too  level,  the  grammar 
is  uniform,  out  data  structure  designations  can  be  far  from 
simple  or  uniform. 

Abbreviations  of  keywords  are  not  permitted.  The  grammar 
seems  to  be  unambiguous. 


Requirement:  H2 

The  user  will  not  be  able  to  modify  the  source  language  syn- 
tax. Specifically,  he  will  not  be  able  to  modify  operator 
hierarchies,  introduce  new  precedence  rules,  define  new  key 
word  forms,  or  define  new  infix  operator  precedence. 


TACPOL  meets  tnese  requirements. 


Requirement 


H3 


The  syntax  of  source  language  programs  will  he  composable 
from  a character  set  suitable  for  publication  purposes,  but 
no  feature  of  the  lanouaqe  will  be  inaccessible  usino  the  64 
character  ASCTT  subset. 


T ACPOL  uses  a 50  character  subset  or  the  64  character  ASCII 
set . 


Requirement. : H4 


The  lanquage  definition  will  provide  tne  formation  rules  for 
Identifiers  and  literals.  These  will  Include  literals  tor 
numbers  and  character  strings  and  a breaX  character  for  use 
internal  to  identifiers  and  literals. 


T ... 


Literals  tor  numbers  T 

Character  strings  T 

BreaX  character T 


T AC POL  meets  these  requirements, 
underscore . 


Tne  breaX  character  is  the 


Requirement:  H5 


There  will  be  no  continuation  of  lexical  units  across  lines, 
but  there  will  oe  a way  to  include  oblect  characters  such  as 
end-of-line  in  literal  strings. 


Neither  of  these  requirements  is  defined  in  the  TACPOL  FOR- 
MAL DEFINITION. 


Requirement:  H6 


Key  words  will  oe  reserved,  will  be  very  few  in  number,  will 
be  informative,  and  will  not  be  usable  in  contexts  where  an 
identifier  can  be  used. 


T 


T A C P 0 L recognizes  R7  Key  words,  all  of  which  are  fairly 
formative  in  context. 


i n- 


Requirement:  H7 


The  source  language  will  have  a single  uniform  comment  con- 
vention. Comments  will  be  easily  distinguishable  from  code. 


will  oe  introduced  by  a sinale  (or  Possibly  two)  lanquaoe 
defined  characters,  will  permit  any  combination  of  charac- 
ters to  appear,  will  be  able  to  appear  anywhere  reasonable 
in  programs,  will  automatically  terminate  at  end-of-line  if 
not  otherwise  terminated,  and  will  not  prohibit  automatic 
reformatting  of  oroqrams. 

p 


Sinole  comment  convention  T 

Di  st  inouishahie  from  code T 

Introduced  by  one  or  two  characters  . . . . T 

Contain  any  character  P 

Appear  anywhere  reasonable  P 

Terminate  at  end  of  line F 

Not  prohibit  reforma t.tinq T 


T AC  POL  comments  beain  with  /*  and  end  with  */.  They  may 
contain  any  TACpni,  character  except.  / and  *. 

In  TACPOL,  comments  may  appear  anywhere  an  arbitrary  space 
may  appear.  Generally  this  is  reasonable,  althouqh  over- 
zealous  use  of  comments  in  certain  contexts  (e.o.,  between 
the  keyword  IF  and  the  conditional  expression  which  follows 
it)  may  make  the  proqram  less,  rather  than  more,  readable. 

There  is  no  requirement  in  TACPOL  that  comments  terminate  at 
the  end  of  a line.  Only  */  can  terminate  a comment. 


Requirement:  H4 

The  lanauaqe  will  not  permit  unmatched  parentheses  of  anv 
kind. 


TACPOL  meets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  H9 

There  will  oe  a uniform  referent  notation. 


p 

I n qeneral,  TACPOL  uses  the  same  notation  for  both  function 
calls  and  identifier  desionat  ions , i.e,  the  name  of  tne 
function  or  the  identifier  followed  hv  arquments  in 
parentheses.  However,  the  syntax  of  what  appears  in 
parentheses  is  hiqhly  dependent  on  the  item  (function  or 
variable)  beinq  described. 


Requirement:  Hio 

Mo  lanquaoe  defined  symbols  appearina  in  the  same  context 


will  nave  essentially  different,  meanings 


p 

Generally,  TACPQL  meets  this  requirement  except  for  one 
case:  the  symnol  = is  used  for  noth  assignment  and  equali- 
ty. 


I.  DFJKAULTS,  CONDITIONAL  COMPILATION,  AND  LANGUAGE  RESTRICTIONS 


Hequirement:  II 

There  will  be  no  defaults  in  programs  which  affect  the  pro- 
gram logic.  That  is,  decisions  which  affect  program  logic 
will  be  made  either  irrevocaoly  when  the  language  is  defined 
or  explicitly  in  each  program. 


Generally,  TACPOL  meets  this  requirement.  Certain  defaults 
are  allowed  however.  See  answer  to  Requirement  E3  for  some 
exampi es . 


Requirement:  t? 

Defaults  will  be  provided  for  special  capabilities  affecting 
only  oblect  representation  and  other  properties  which  the 
programmer  does  not  Know  or  care  about.  Such  Hefaults  will 
always  mean  tnat  the  programmer  does  not  care  which  choice 
is  made.  The  programmer  will  be  able  to  override  these  de- 
faults when  necessary. 

Generally,  TACPDL  meets  this  requirement.  See  1)  and  K 3 for 
except  ions. 


Reou i rement : I 3 

The  user  will  oe  able  to  associate  compile-time  variables 
with  programs.  These  will  include  variables  which  specify 
the  object  computer  model  and  other  aspects  of  the  oblect 
machine  configuration. 


T AC  POL  does  not  support  these  features 


Requirement:  14 

The  source  lamuaae  will  permit  the  use  of  conditional 
statements  (e.q.,  case  statements)  dependent  on  the  object 
environment  and  other  compile-time  variaoles.  In  such  cases 
the  condition  will  be  evaluated  at  compile-time  and  only  the 
selected  path  will  pe  compiled.  y 

Althouqh  TACPOL  does  have  a SWITCH  capability.  It  is  not 
used  in  the  manner  described. 


Requirement:  15 

The  source  lanquaqe  will  contain  a simple,  clearly  identifi- 
able base  or  kernel  which  houses  all  the  power  of  the 
lanquaqe.  To  the  extent  possible,  tne  base  will  be  minimal 
with  each  feature  orovidino  a sindle  unique  capability  not 
otherwise  duplicated  in  the  base.  The  choice  of  the  base 
will  not  detract  from  the  efficiency,  safety,  or  understan- 
dability  of  the  lanquaqe. 

TACPOL  contains  no  such  base  or  kernel. 


Requirement:  16 

Lanquaqe  restrictions  which  are  dependent  onlv  on  the  trans- 
lator and  not  on  the  oblect  machine  will  be  specified  expli- 
citly in  the  lanquaqe  definition. 

The  FORMAL  DEFINITION  of  TACPOL  explicitly  denotes  most  of 
these  restrictions,  includinq  the  number  of  array  dimensions 
and  lenqth  of  identifiers.  Other  translator  restrictions 
(e.q.,  denth  of  nested  parenthesis  levels  in  expressions  and 
maximum  number  of  identifiers  in  a proqram)  are  rot  qiven  in 
the  FORMAL  DEFINITION  and  cannot  be  explicitly  defined  b the 
user . 


Peou i rement : I 7 

Lanquaqe  restrictions  which  are  inherently  dependent  only  on 
the  oblect  environment  will  not  be  built  into  the  lamuane 
definition  or  any  translator. 


TACPOL  meets  these  reouirements 


J.  efficient  object  representations  and  machine  dependencies 


Reguirement : J1 

Tne  language  and  its  translators  will  not  imcose  run-time 
costs  for  unneeded  or  unused  generality.  They  will  he  capa- 
ble of  producing  efficient  code  for  all  programs. 

Run-time  considerations  (including  object  code  efficiency) 
are  not  defined  in  the  TACPOl,  FORMAL  DEFINITION. 


Reguirement:  J? 

Any  optimizations  performed  by  the  translator  will  not 
change  the  effect  of  the  program. 

These  considerations  are  undefined  in  the  FORMAL  DEFINITION. 


Reguirement:  J3 

The  source  language  will  provide  encapsulated  access  to 
machine  dependent,  hardware  facilities  including  machine 
language  code  insertions. 


TACPOL  meets  most  of  this  requirement  with  its  CODi  state- 
ment (which  precedes  a bloc*  of  non-TACPOL  statements). 

TACPOL  does  not,  however,  support  compile-time  conditional 
statements  of  the  sort  described  in  Requirement  14. 


Requirement:  J4 

It  will  be  Possible  within  the  source  lanquaqe  to  specify 
the  oblect  presentation  of  composite  data  structures.  These 
descriptions  will  be  optional  and  encapsulated  and  will  be 
distinct  from  the  loqical  description.  The  user  will  he 
able  to  specify  the  time/space  trade-off  to  the  translator. 
If  not  specified,  the  obiect  representation  will  be  optimal 
as  determined  bv  the  translator. 


Specify  obiect  presentation  . . . . f 
Specify  time/space  tradeoff  . . . . T 

TACPOL  meets  the  requirement  of  time/space  tradeoff  with  its 
ALIGN/PACKED  option  in  declarat ions . 

TACPOL  does  not  support  user  defined  object  presentation  of 
composite  data  structures. 


Requirement:  J5 


The  oroorammer  will  be  able  to 
routine  are  to  have  an  ooen 
open  and  closed  routine  of  the 
identical  semantics. 


specify  whether  calls  on  a 
or  closed  implementation.  An 
same  description  will  ha»e 


P 

TACPOL  expands  all  procedures  in-line,  and  does  not  expli- 
citly support  closed  oro^dures.  There  is,  however,  a 
suqqestion  that  or e-como iltv,  external  procedures  can  be 
called;  this  feature  is  not  explicitly  stated  or  described, 
however . 


TACPOL  Evaluation  Summary 


This  section  oresents  a sumnarv  of  the  findings  of  the 
evaluation  of  tne  TACPOL  lanouaqe.  Strenoths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  language  are  presented.  Requirements  for  lanquage 
modification  necessary  to  meet  DQD  needs  and  functions  are 
addressed. 

T AC POL  has  a set  of  strengths  which  conform  closely  to  the 
requirements  of  "Tinman".  Included  in  these  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

Well  defined  syntax  --  The  syntax  of  the  TACPOL 
lanquage  cannot  be  altered  by  the  user.  The  lanouaqe 
is  based  on  a relatively  small  set  of  fairly  meaningful 
keywords,  and  these  may  not  be  abbreviated.  The 
language  is  almost  completely  free  format. 

Strongly  typed  --  All  identifiers  used  in  a TACPOL  pro- 
gram must  be  declared  by  type  before  they  can  be  used. 
Type  checking  between  parameters  and  arguments  in  pro- 
cedures is  enforced. 

Block  structured  --  TACPOL  supports  user  defined 
blocks,  within  which  local  scooino  of  identifiers  is 
permitted. 

Declaration  and  designation  of  variables,  literals,  and 
constants  --  TACPOL  meets  virtually  all  of  these  re- 
quirements. 

TACPOL  also  suffers  from  numerous  significant  weaknesses, 
primarily  omission  of  certain  required  "tinman"  features. 
These  include: 

Pointers  are  not  supported. 

User  cannot  define  new  types  of  operators  or  ennumera- 
tion  sets. 

There  is  no  facility  tor  describing  the  oblect  environ- 
ment or  providing  an  external  interface  to  the  run-time 
machine. 

Shortcomings  exist  in  the  definition  of  iterative  and 
conditional  control  structures,  including  condition 
evaluation  and  a non-mandatory  ELSE". 

Recursion  is  not  well  defined. 

Parallel  processing  is  not  supported,  nor  do  any  time 
dependent  features  exist. 

Exception  handling  is  inadequate. 

The  symbol  = is  used  as  an  assignment  as  well  as  a re- 
lational operator. 

There  is  a considerable  amount  of  defaulting  permitted, 


if' 


not  all  of  which  is  consistently  applied. 

The  only  TACPDL  features  which  aDDear  to  exceed  "TINMAN" 
specifications  are: 

The  intrinsic  procedure  BOOL  permits  evaluation  of  two 

hit  strinos  accordina  to  a "truth  table". 

The  bumpers  and  soph i st icat ion  possible  for  data  struc- 
tures are  considerable. 

The  syntax  of  TACPOI  does  appear  to  conform  to  the  rules 
specified  for  the  evaluation,  i.e.,  little  of  the  lanquaqe 
syntax  would  have  to  be  modified  to  eliminate  clashes  with 
"TINMAN"  requirements. 

T AC  POL  utilizes  a fairly  common  set  of  constructs  (in  most 
cases).  Tne  lanouaqe  itself  is  free  of  machine  dependent 
operations,  and  TACPOI.  nroqrams  could  potentially  be  moved 
to  a variety  of  machines.  There  are,  however,  a consider- 
able set  of  assumptions  about  the  compilation  and  tarqet 
machines  which  may  make  such  transpor t abi 1 i t v difficult. 
(These  include  byte  and  word  sizes,  numeric  precision,  and 
an  ASCII  character  set  orientation.) 

The  conventions  used  for  declaration  and  desionation  of  com- 
plex data  structures  (e.q.,  cells)  are  difficult.,  not  always 
perfectly  consistent,  and  non-standard.  It  appears  to  be 
fairly  easy  to  make  a proorammino  mistake  in  this  reoard. 

TACPDL  could  be  modified  to  meet  most  of  the  "TINMAN"  re- 
quirements, but  this  would  mean  addinq  considerable  syntax. 
Most  such  modifications  would  be  straiohtforward,  such  as 
exDandino  numeric  tyoes,  nermittinq  division  with  remainder, 
addinq  "NOR",  supoortinq  address  pointers,  and  chanaina  the 
symbol  used  for  relational  equality,  others  could  he  made 
with  fairly  easy  lanouaae  modifications,  but  may  create 
serious  translator  and  run-time  difficulties,  such  as 
description  of  oblect  environment,  cnanqinq  tbe  iterative 
and  conditional  structure  syntax  rule  (Includino  makinn  ELSE 
mandatory),  defintnq  recursive  procedure  calls,  addina  the 
syntax  to  sucoort  parallel  processinq,  and  tlobtenino  ud 
currently  oermitted  defaults.  Finally,  there  are  some 
cbanqes  which  may  require  considerable  new  syntax  and  may 
also  create  sianificant  translator  and  run-time  costs,  such 
as  oermittinq  user  defined  tyDes,  operators,  and  power  sets 
of  ennumerat ion , exoandinq  exception  handlinq,  and  oroviolno 
I/O  device  definitions. 
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This  report  presents  an  evaluation  ot  the  CMS- 2 language 
with  the  requirements  listed  in  the  "TINMAN"  (DOO  Re- 
quirements for  High  Order  Computer  Programming  Languages, 
"TINMAN"  - 1 March,  1976,  Section  IV).  For  ourposes  of 

this  comparison  CMS-2  is  considered  to  be  defined  Dy: 

USER'S  REFERENCE  MANUAL  UJ ) FOR  COMPILER  MON  ITER  SYS- 
TEM (CMS-2)  FOR  USE  WITH  AN/UYK-7  COMPUTER  — M-5035 

CMS-2 Y USER'S  REFERENCE  MANUAL  (PRELIMINARY  COPY) 
M-5049 

Throughout  this  report,  the  use  ot  the  term  CMS-2 
denotes  CMS-2  Y , the  version  of  the  CMS-2  system 
designed  for  use  with  the  AN/iJYK-7  Computer. 

There  are  78  language  reguirements  listed  in  Section  4 ot 
the  "TINMAN".  This  renort  compares  C m s - 2 Y with  each  indi- 
vidual requirement.  A summary  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
language  satisfies  each  requirement  is  presented. 

The  introductory  paragraph  of  each  "tinman"  reouirement 
is  included  as  the  leadinq  section  for  each  requirement 
evaluation. 

Symbols  Dlaced  beside  each  indivioual  reouirement  indi- 
cate the  degree  to  which  the  language  meets  the  require- 
ment. The  symbols  and  tneir  meaning  are  as  follows: 

T - Totally  meets  requirement 

P - Partially  meets  requirement 

F - Does  not  meet  requirement 

U - Unknown  from  available  documentation 


A.  DATA  AND  TYPES 


Requirement:  At 

The  language  will  be  typed.  The  type  (or  mode)  of  all 
variables,  components  of  composite  data  structures,  ex- 
pressions, operations,  and  parameters  will  be  determin- 
able at  compile  time  and  unalterable  at  run  time.  The 
lanquaqe  will  require  that  the  type  of  each  variable  and 
component  of  composite  data  structures  be  explicitly 
specified  in  the  source  proqram. 

p 

In  qeneral,  CMS-2  is  a typed  lanquaqe.  Most  types  are 
known  at  compile  time.  However,  there  are  a tew  instances 
where  typing  is  not  required  by  CMS- 2.  These  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Data  structures  can  be  defined  to  consist  of  machine- 
deoendent  word  groups.  In  these  cases,  it  is  strictly  up 
to  the  user  to  be  cognizant  of  any  data  manipulation 
problems  which  may  arise. 

Additionally,  the  OVERLAY  construct  provides  a -method  for 
violation  of  type  checkina  mechanisms. 

In  CMS-2  formal  parameters  need  not  be  explicitly  typed. 
CMS-2  assumes  a default  numeric  type  for  parameters. 

Implicit  variable  declarations  can  be  made  in  CMS-2. 
Again,  CMS-2  assumes  a default  integer  tvne  for  such  de- 
clarat ions . 


Type  checking  is  performed  at  compile  time.  However, 
numeric  data  units  are  considered  to  oe  of  the  same  type 
during  assignment  and  evaluation  of  expressions;  implicit 
conversions  take  Place  when  two  incompatible  numeric  un- 
its are  manipulated.  This  fact  coupled  with  the  use  of 
the  OVERLAY  construct  provides  t.ne  means  for  violation  of 
type  checking  mechanisms.  In  this  sense,  CMS-?  does  not 
meet  the  full  intent  of  this  "TINMAN"  reouirempnt. 


Requirement:  A2 


The  lanauaqe  will  provide  data  types  for  integer 


real 


(floating  point  and  fixed  point),  boolean  ana  character 
and  will  provide  arrays  (i.e.,  composite  data  structures 
with  indexable  components  of  homogeneous  type)  ana 
records  (i.e.,  composite  data  structures  with  labeled 
components  of  heterogeneous  type)  as  type  aenerators. 

integer T 

Fixed  point T 

Floating  point T 

Character  string T 

Boolean T 

Arrays P 

Records P 

Arrays  and  Records  --  CMS-2  permits  both  arrays  (called 
TABLES)  and  Records  (also  called  TABLES).  CMS-2  does  not 
however,  orovide  the  capability  of  usina  arrays  and 
records  as  type  generators.  Thus  in  this  sense,  CFS-? 
does  not  meet  the  full  intent  of  the  "TINMAN". 


Requirement:  A3 

The  source  language  will  require  global  (to  a score) 
specification  of  the  precision  for  floatina  point  arith- 
metic and  will  permit  precision  specification  for  indivi- 
dual variables.  This  soec i t icat ion  will  be  interpreted  as 
the  maximum  precision  required  by  the  program  looic  and 
tne  minimum  Drecision  to  be  supported  by  the  object  code. 

There  is  no  language  element  to  specify  the  precision  to 
be  used  in  floating  point  aritnmetic  operations.  The  de- 
fault precision  used  in  all  floating  point  operations  is 
tnat  of  tne  AN/UYK-7  computer. 

Tne  cost  of  implementing  floating  point  precision  specif- 
ication should  not  ne  too  areat.  However,  programs 
currently  core  restricted  may  be  affected  adversely. 


Requirement:  A4 


Fixed  ooint  numbers  will  be  treated  as  exact  quantities 
which  nave  a ranae  and  a fractional  step  size  which  are 
determined  by  the  user  at  comoile  time.  Scale  factor 
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management  will  be  done  by  the  compiler 
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CMS-2  totally  meets  this  requirement. 


Requirement:  as 

Character  sets  will  be  treated  as  any  other  enumeration 
type . 

CMS-2  has  a built  in  character  type,  which  represents  the 
ASCII  set  in  an  internal,  implementation  dependent,  col- 
lating order. 

The  addition  of  EBCDIC  and  other  widely  used  character 
sets,  and  the  run  time  conversion  packages  to  translate 
one  set  to  another,  could  be  done  at  modest  cost  to  the 
existing  implementations. 


Requirement:  A6 

The  language  will  require  user  specification  of  the 
number  of  dimensions,  the  ranqe  of  subscript  values  for 
each  dimension,  and  the  type  of  each  array  component. 
The  number  of  dimensions,  the  type  and  the  lower  sub- 
script bound  will  be  determinable  at  compile  time.  The 
upper  subscript  bound  will  be  determinable  at  entry  to 
the  array  allocation  scope. 


Number  of  dimensions  fixed  at  compile  time T 

Type  fixed  at  compile  time P 

Lower  subscript  bound  fixed  at  compile  time....! 

Subscripts  from  contiguous  ranoe.. T 

Subscripts  from  enumeration  type P 

Upper  subscript  bound  fixed  at  scope  entry T 


Since  CVS-2  allows  untyped  word  groups  to  be  components 
of  arrays,  the  languaqe  partially  fails  the  requirement 
that  the  type  of  each  array  component  be  explicitly 
specified  by  the  user. 

Subscripts  can  only  be  integers  in  CMS- 2 . Since  character 
sets  are  not  an  enumeration  type  (see  A5  above)  in  CMS-2, 


« 


the  language  partially  fails  the  reguirement 
scripts  can  pe  from  an  enumerated  type. 


that 


sub 


Reguirement:  A7 

The  language  will  permit:  records  to  have  alternative 
structures,  each  of  which  is  fixed  at  compile  time.  The 
name  and  tyov.  of  each  record  component  will  be  specified 
by  the  user  at  compile  time. 

T 

while  records  (TABLFs)  can  have  alternative  structures  in 
CMS-2,  there  is  no  explicit  reguirement  that  all  com- 
ponents of  records  be  named,  nor  that  they  be  typed. 
CMS-2  allows  array  components  to  be  a group  of  contiguous 
machine  words. 


i 


B . OPERATIONS 


Requirement:  B1 

Assignment  and  reference  operation  will  oe  automatically 
defined  for  all  data  types  whicn  do  not  manage  their  data 
storage.  The  assignment  operation  will  permit  any  value 
of  a given  tyoe  to  be  assigned  to  a variable,  array  or 
record  component  of  that  type  or  of  a union  type  contain- 
ing that  type.  Reference  will  retrieve  the  last  assigned 
value. 

p 


Variable  declaration  for  all  data  types T 

Encapsulated  type  declaration E 

Array  or  record  declaration T 


Encapsulated  type  deflnitons  are  not  a part  of  CMS-?.  All 
items  in  an  array  or  table  can  be  assigned  using  one 
statement  in  CMS-2. 


Requirement:  B2 

The  source  lanquage  will  have  a built-in  operation  which 
can  be  used  to  compare  any  two  data  oblects  (regardless 
of  type)  for  identity. 

Arrays  cannot  be  compared  in  their  entirety  in  CMS- 2 . 
CMS -2  assumes  some  type  conversions  when  two  distinctly 
typed  objects  are  compared;  for  example,  when  a fixed- 
point  data  object  is  compared  to  a floating  point  object, 
the  comparison  would  be  done  algebraically  in  floating 
point . 


Requirement:  B3 

Relational  operations  will  be  automatically  defined  tor 
numeric  data  and  all  tvpes  defined  by  enumeration. 

• » — — «. 

All  six  relational  operators  are  included.  Unordered  sets 
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are  not  included  in  CMS-2. 


Requirement:  84 

The  built-in  arithmetic  operations  will  include:  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication,  division  (with  a real 
result),  exponentiation,  inteqer  division  (with  inteqer 
or  fixed  point  arquments  and  remainder),  and  neqation. 


CMS-2  meets  this  requirement. 


Requirement : 85 

Arithmetic  and  assignment  operations  on  data  which  are 
within  the  ranqe  specifications  of  the  prooram  will  never 
truncate  the  most  siqnificant  diqits  of  a numeric  quanti- 
ty. Truncation  and  roundinq  will  always  be  on  the  least 
siqnificant  dloits  and  will  never  be  implicit  tor  in- 
teqers  and  fixed  point  numbers.  Implicit  roundinq  beyond 
the  specified  precision  will  be  allowed  for  floating 
point  numoers. 

There  are  no  explicit  ranqe  specifications  within  the 
CMS-2  language.  The  ranqes  are  implicit  in  that  t*e 
various  types  represent  the  data  internally  in  16,32  or 
64  bit  form. 

There  is  only  one  precision  for  floating  point  numbers, 
and  CMS-2  uses  the  AN/UVh-7  rounding  instructions,  when 
the  rounding  option  is  invoked. 


Requirement:  86 

The  built-in  boolean  operators  will  include  "AND",  "OR", 
"NOT",  and  "OR".  The  operations  "AND"  and  "OR"  will  be 
evaluated  in  short  circuit  mode. 

P 


Short  circuit  "AND" T 

Short  circuit  "OR" T 

NOT T 


L 
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NOB K 

The  operation  "OP"  is  not  included  within  the  language. 
Short  circuit  mode  evaluation  tor  scalars  is  aetined 
within  the  language. 


Requirement:  B7 

The  source  language  will  permit  scalar  operations  and  as- 
signment on  conformable  arrays  and  will  permit  data 
transfers  between  records  or  arrays  of  identical  logical 
structure. 


Assignment  between  records  and  arrays T 

Scalar  operations  on  arrays P 


Data  transfer  between  arrays  and  records  are  permittee!  in 
CMS -2.  CMS-2  makes  no  distinction  between  records  and 
arrays . 


Scalar  operations  are  permitted  only  on  variables,  and  on 
individual  elements  of  arrays  and  recoros. 


Requirement:  WR 

There  will  be  no  implicit  type  conversions  but  no  conver- 
sion operation  will  be  required  when  the  type  of  an  actu- 
al parameter  is  a constituent  of  a union  type  which  is 
the  formal  parameter.  The  language  will  provide  explicit 
conversion  operations  among  integer,  fixed  point  and 
floating  point  data,  between  the  object  representation  of 
numbers  and  their  representations  as  characters,  and 
between  fixed  point  scale  factors. 


Explicit  conversions F 

No  implicit  conversions F 

Explicit  net  ween  scale  factors T 


Implicit  type  conversions  are  used  within  the  CMS-? 
language  when  certain  options  are  invoked:  tor  example, 
in  relational  expressions,  when  an  integer  and  a real 
number  are  compared,  the  integer  would  be  converted  to 


the  real  format. 

Explicit  conversions  are  not  permitted  in  CMS -2.  Since 
all  numeric  data  units  are  consiaered  to  bp  of  the  same 
type,  internal  conversions  take  the  place  of  explicit 
conversions. 

The  format  capability  on  output  allows  object  representa- 
tions of  numbers  to  be  decoded  as  characters. 


Requirement:  69 

Explicit  conversion  operations  will  not  be  required 
between  numerical  ranges.  There  will  oe  a run  time  excep- 
tion condition  when  any  integer  or  fixed  point  value  is 
truncated. 

f 

The  capaoility  for  run  time  exception  checklno  can  be  in- 
cluded within  the  language. 


Requirement:  RIO 

Tne  base  languaqe  will  provide  operations  allowina  pro- 
grams to  interact  with  tiles,  channels  or  devices  includ- 
ing terminals.  These  operations  will  permit  sending  and 
receiving  both  data  and  control  information,  will  enable 
programs  to  dynamically  assign  and  reassign  I/O  devices, 
will  provide  user  control  for  exception  condit.  ions,  and 
will  not  be  installation  dependent. 

Os-2  is  oriented  toward  a serial  batch  processing  en- 
vironment. Its  input/output  statements  are  insufficient 
to  handle  real  time  applications. 

Mo  capability  exists  in  CMS- 2 tor  dynamic 

assianment /reass iqnment  of  I/O  devices. 

The  addition  of  powerful  I/O  capabilities  to  CMS-2  would 
be  a major  effort. 


Requirement:  B 1 1 
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The  lanquaqe  will  provide  operations  on  data  types  de- 
fined as  power  sets  of  enumeration  types  (see  Eb).  These 
operations  will  include  union,  intersection,  difference, 
complement,  and  an  element  predicate. 

... 

Power  sets  are  not  defined  in  the  lanquaqe.  This  capabil- 
ity can  oe  added  without  much  difficulty. 


C.  EXPRESSIONS  AND  PARAMETERS 


Requirement:  Cl 

Side  effects  which  are  dependent  on  the  evaluation  order 
among  the  arguments  of  an  expression  will  be  evaluated 
lef t-to-r iqht . 


Arguments  of  an  expression  causing  side  effects  are 
evaluated  lef t-to-right. 


Requirement:  C2 

rthich  oarts  of  an  expression  constitute  the  operands  to 
each  operation,  within  that  expression,  should  be  obvious 
to  the  reader.  There  will  be  few  levels  of  operator 
hierarchy  and  they  will  be  widely  recognized. 


Unambiguous  presentation P 

Few  precedence  levels T 

Require  explicit  parentheses F 

No  user  defined  levels T 


CMS-2  has  six  precedence  levels.  There  are  some  cases 
where  the  use  of  the  unary  minus  operator  leads  to  ambi- 
guity. For  example,  -3**2  evaluates  in  Cms-2  to  9;  but 
-A**2  where  A has  the  value  3,  evaluates  to  -9.  This 
evaluation  of  exponentiation  is  done  from  rioht-to-left 
in  the  latter  case,  and  is  ambiguous  at  best. 

Again,  tne  rules  for  evaluation  of  substitution  declara- 
tions are  quite  complex  and  confusing. 


In  most  cases  however,  the  operands  to  each  operation  are 
easily  discernable. 


Requirement:  C3 

Expressions  of  a qiven  type  will  be  permittee  anywhere  in 
source  programs  where  both  constants  and  references  to 
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variables  of  that  type  are  allowed. 


T 


There  are  no  srecial  case  constraints  on  expressions  in- 
cluded in  the  syntax  of  the  language,  except  in  the  case 
of  substitution  declarations  where  the  form  is  different. 


Requirement:  C4 

Constant  expressions  will  pe  allowed  in  proarams  where 
constants  are  allowed,  and  constant  expressions  will  he 
evaluated  before  run  time. 


This  requirement,  is  fullv  met  by  the  lanauaoe. 


Requirement:  C5 

Tnere  will  be  a consistent  set  of  rules  applicable  to  all 
parameters,  whether  thev  be  for  procedures,  for  types  tor 
exception  handlinq,  for  parallel  processes,  for  declara- 
tion, or  for  built-in  operators.  There  will  oe  no  soe- 
cial  operations  (e.q.,  array  structuring)  applicable  only 
to  parameters. 


Consistency  in  parameter  rules T 

No  special  parameter  operations P 


C^S-7  has  a consistent  set  of  rules  for  all  parameters. 
However,  tor  the  sake  of  efticiencv,  the  lanauaoe 
desinners  nave  included  a clause  allowino  the  use  of  the 
machine  reqisters  to  pass  parameters. 

This  language  clause,  "PARAMETER  PECLARATTnN"  associates 
one  of  tne  user  soecified  an/ijyk-7  machine  registers  with 
a formal  oarameter.  This  clause  is  hiqhlv  machine- 
dependent.  and  is  not  in  full  agreement  with  the  "TINMAN" 
requirement  that,  there  be  no  special  operations  applica- 
ble only  to  parameters. 


Requirement:  C6 
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Formal  and  actual  raraneters  will  always  aar  ee  in  type . 
The  number  of  dimensions  for  array  parameters  will  re 
determinable  at  compile  time.  The  size  and  subscript 
ranqe  for  array  parameters  need  not  re  determinable  at 
compile  time,  but  can  be  passed  as  part  of  the  parameter. 


Dimensions  determined  at  compile  time T 

Size  and  subscripts  can  be  passed P 

Type  aareement  tor  actual  and  formal  parameters P 


In  qeneral  tnere  is  aqreement  of  type  between  formal  and 
actual  Parameters.  However,  as  pointed  out  in  Al,  all 
numeric  data  is  considered  to  be  of  the  same  type. 

There  is  no  direct,  mechanism  for  passina  of  size  and  sub- 
scripts of  arrays.  However,  throuqh  the  use  of  the  maior 
index  (size  indicator)  of  simple  tables  (one  dimensional 
arrays),  the  size  of  an  array  can  be  passed  as  a parame- 
ter. This  is  really  a restrictive  and  hidden  feature, 
and  practically  speakinq,  the  lanquaqe  fails  the  intent 
of  the  "TINMAN"  requirement. 


Requirement:  C7 

There  will  be  four  classes  of  formal  parameters.  For 
data  there  will  be  those  which  act  as  constants 
representinq  the  actual  parameter  value  at  time  of  call, 
and  those  which  rename  the  actual  parameter  which  must  be 
a variable.  In  addition,  there  will  be  a formal  parame- 
ter class  for  soecifvino  the  control  action  when  excep- 
tion conditions  occur  and  a class  for  procedure  parame- 
ters. 


Parameter  constants P 

Parameter  variables P 

Exception  conditions T 

Procedure  parameters F 


CMS-2  calls  are  made  by  value,  except  in  the  case  of  in- 
direct tables,  in  which  case  the  COPAP  function  call  may 
be  used  to  pass  the  address  of  a load-time  allocated 
table.  Actual  parameter  values  are  not  affected  by  the 
cal  1 . 

Exception  conditions  can  be  stated  by  the  use  of  the  "EX- 


IT"  clause.  The  "FXIT"  clause  allots  for  program  control 
to  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  named  statement  labels, 
which  have  to  be  within  the  scone  of  the  cal  lino  pro- 
cedure block. 


Heauirement:  Cfl 

Soecification  of  the  tyne,  range,  precision,  dimension, 
scale  and  format  of  parameters  will  be  optional  on  the 
formal  side.  None  of  them  will  be  alterable  at  run  time. 


CMS-2  does  not  allow  for  deviation  from  the  specified 
language  rules  for  writing  procedures. 


It  is  not  abDarent  to  the  reviewer  how  this  reouirement 
can  be  achieved  and  the  reouirements  of  *1  and  A?  simul- 
taneously achieved.  Perhaps  a special  construct,  GF.NFH  1 C , 
to  he  used  only  by  an  elite  tightly  controlled  oroun  of 
programmers . 

Support  of  this  capability  reouires  a significant  change 
to  the  the  CHS-?  language. 


Keou i rement : C9 

There  will  De  provision  for  variable  numbers  of  argu- 
ments, but  in  such  cases  all  but  a constant  number  of 
them  must  be  of  tne  same  type.  Whether  a routine  can 
have  a number  of  arguments  must  be  determinable  from  its 
description  and  the  number  of  arguments  tor  any  call  will 
be  determinable  at.  compile  time. 


Variable  number  of  arguments P 

All  but  constant  number  same  type f 

Number  fixed  at  compile  time T 


Tne  number  of  arguments  for  all  procedures  is  fixed  at 
compile  time.  CMS-2  does  allow  for  the  omission  pf  unre- 
auired  parameters  on  anv  given  call  to  a procedure.  This 
is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  commas  to  denote  missing 
arguments  in  a call.  However,  it  is  un  to  the  called  pro- 


cedure  to  be  coontzant  of  the  fact  that  a tev 
are  missing.  In  this  sense,  one  could  state 
allows  for  a variable  number  of  arourrents. 

The  requirement  that  all  but  a constant  set  of 
able  number  of  arouments  be  of  the  same  tvre 
forced  in  CIS-?. 


oarameters 
that  CVS-? 


the  vari- 
is  not  en- 


D 


VARI ARLES 


LITERALS  AM)  CONSTANTS 


Requirement:  0 1 


l 


The  user 

will 

have 

the 

ability  to  associate 

► 

constant 

values  of 

anv 

type 

with 

identifiers. 

The  lanquaoe  provides  this  capability. 


Requirement:  02 

The  lanquaqe  will  provide  a syntax  and  a consistent  in- 
terpretation for  literals  of  built-in  data  types.  Numer- 
ic literals  will  have  the  same  value  (within  the  speci- 
fied Drecision)  in  both  proqrams  and  data  (input  or  out- 
put). 


Literals  of  built-in  data  types 1 

Consistency  in  value U 


The  existinq  documentation  is  unclear  as  to  the  con- 
sistency of  values  in  both  proqrams  and  data. 


Requirement:  D3 

The  1 anquaqe-  wi  1 1 permit  the  user  to  specify  the  initial 
values  of  individual  variables  as  part  of  their  declara- 
tion. Such  variables  will  be  initialized  at  the  time  of 
their  aoparent  allocation  (i.e.,  at  entry  to  allocation 
scooe).  There  will  be  no  default  initial  values. 


Declare  initial  values P 

Allocation  scope  initialization. T 

No  default  values T 


Variables  and  components  of  tables  can  be  set  to  prede- 
fined values.  However,  whole  arrays  or  tables  cannot  be 
preset.  Local  variables  (local  indexes  in  CRS-2)  cannot 
be  preset  either. 
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There  are  no  default  values  in  Cms-2. 


Requirement:  D4 

The  source  lanouaqe  will  require  its  users  to  specify  in- 
dividually tne  ranoe  of  all  numeric  variables  and  the 
step  size  for  fixed  point  variables.  The  ranoe  specifi- 
cations will  be  interpreted  as  the  maximal  ranoe  which 
must  be  supported  bv  the  object  code.  Ranoe  and  step 
size  specifications  will  not  be  interpreted  as  definino 
new  types. 

P 

Numeric  variable  ranoe  specification  mandatory F 

Step  size  for  fixed  point  numbers  must  be  specified .T 

Ranoe  and  step  size  not  defininq  a new  type T 

No  explicit  ranoe  spec  i f i cat  ions  are  mandatory  in  CMS-2. 
However,  the  absolute  maximum  value  a fixed  point  vari- 
able can  taKe  is  implied  by  the  number  of  hits  requested 
in  the  definition.  The  minimum  values  cannot  be  speci- 
fied. 

The  ranoe  tor  floatinq  ooint  numbers  are  not  specifiable 
and  default  to  the  ranoe  allowed  by  the  AN/UYK-7  comput- 
er. 


Requirement:  DS 

The  ranoe  of  values  which  can  be  associated  with  a vari- 
able, array,  or  record  component  will  be  any  built-in 
type,  any  defined  type  or  a contiquous  subsequence  of  any 
enumeration  type. 


Fnumeration  types F 

Defined  Types F 

Built-in  Types T 


Variables,  array  components  and  Record  components  can  as- 
sume values  of  the  built-in  data  types. 

( 

No  user  defined  types  are  allowed  in  CMS-?. 


Requ  i percent : 06 

The  language  will  provide  a pointer  mechanism  which  can 
oe  used  to  build  data  with  shared  and/or  recursive  sub- 
structure. The  oointer  property  will  only  affect  the  use 
of  variables  (includina  array  and  record  components)  ot 
some  data  types.  Pointer  variables  will  be  as  safe  in 
their  use  as  are  any  other  variables. 

The  only  pointer  mechanism  as  such,  available  in  O'S-2  is 
the  COR  ad  function  call  which  returns  the  address  of  the 
requested  variable,  table  or  array  component.  This  could 
be  used  for  reference  and  assignment  purposes.  The  CURAD 
function  is  intended  Primarily  for  indirect  tables. 

The  addition  of  a powerful  pointer  capability  to  CMS-? 
will  reauire  sianificant  modi f ieat i ons  to  the  present  im- 
olementat ions . 


IP 


K . DEFINITION  FACILITIES 


Requirement:  El 

The  user  of  the  lanauaoe  will  be  able  to  define  new  data 
tvoes  and  operations  within  his  proorams. 


CMS-?  is  restricted  to  the  use  of  built-in  data  types. 
The  definition  of  new  types  and  operations  as  intended 
here  are  not  supported  by  the  lanauaoe. 


Requirement:  E? 

The  "use"  of  defined  types  will  be  i ndi st i naui shabl e from 
built-in  tvoes. 

The  lanquaqe  does  not  permit  definition  of  new  data  types 
as  an  operation. 

This  capability  can  be  added  to  the  lanauaoe  as  an  exten- 
sion of  El  . 


Requirement:  E3 

Each  urogram  component  will  be  defined  in  the  base 
lanauaqe,  in  a library,  or  in  the  oroaram.  There  will  be 
no  default,  dec  lar  at  ions  . 

p 


bocal  variables  can  be  declared  implicitly  in  C^S-?.  They 
default  to  a s i qned- inteqer  type. 

Removal  of  such  implicit  declarations  should  be  trivial. 


Requirement:  E4 

The  user  will  dp  able,  within  the  source  lanauaoe,  to  ex- 
tend existinq  operators  to  new  data  types. 

• WWW 
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The  language  does  not  permit  new  type  definition.  This 
caoability  can  be  included  as  part  of  the  extension  to 
type  definition. 


Requirement:  E5 

Type  definitions  in  the  source  language  will  permit  de- 
finition of  both  the  class  of  data  oblects  comprising  the 
types  and  the  set  of  operations  applicable  to  that  class. 
A defined  type  will  not  automatically  inherit  the  opera- 
tions of  the  data  with  which  it  is  represented. 

K 

The  language  does  not  support  user  defined  types. 


Requirement:  Kf> 

The  data  oblects  comprising  a defined  type  will  be  defin- 
able by  enumeration  of  their  literal  names,  as  Cartesian 
products  of  existinq  types  Ci.e.,  as  array  and  record 
classes!,  by  discriminated  union  Ci.e.,  as  the  union  of 
disloint  types)  and  as  the  power  set  of  an  enumeration 
tvne.  These  definitions  will  he  processed  entirely  at 
compile  time. 

p 


Enumeration F 

Cartesian  products T 

Discriminated  union F 


Power  set  of  enumeration  type....F 

The  TAHLE  mechanism  is  used  to  define  records.  Its  use  is 
limited,  however.  Records  do  not  define  types  and  cannot 
be  used  as  type  constructors. 


Requirement:  F.7 

Type  definitions  by  free  union  (i.e.,  union  of  non 
disloint  types)  and  subsetting  are  not  desired. 


Does  not  permit  free  unions F 

Does  not  permit  subsetting F 


L 


?0 


free  unions  are  permitted  with  the  use  of  the  OVERLAY 
capabilities  in  CMS-2. 

Subsettinq  is  possible  by  the  use  of  the  SUB-TABLE 
mechanism . 


Requirement:  E8 

when  deflninq  a type,  the  user  will  be  able  to  specify 
the  in i t ial izat ion  and  finalization  procedures  for  the 
type  and  the  actions  to  be  taken  at  the  time  of  alloca- 
tion and  deallocation  of  variables  of  that  tyre. 

New  tynes  cannot  be  defined  within  the  lanouane. 


?1 


F.  SCflPFS  AMP  LIBRARIES 


Requirement:  Fl 

The  1 anouaqe  will  allow  the  user  to  distinouish  between 
scone  of  allocation  and  scope  of  access. 

In  CMS- 2 , the  scope  of  allocation  of  all  data  structures 
is  the  duration  of  the  proqram,  with  the  exception  of  lo- 
ca|  variables  (local  indexes)  where  the  variable  is  ac- 
cessible for  the  duration  of  the  deflninq  procedure. 

The  scope  of  access  for  all  data  structures  is,  aqain, 
throuqhout  the  orooram  for  data  declared  in  svstem-data- 
desiqns  (qlobal  definitions):  tor  data  declared  in 
iocal-data-desiqns  the  scope  of  access  is  limited  to 
those  aroups  of  procedures;  for  local  indexes,  the  scope 
of  access  is  limited  to  the  procedure  defininq  the  local 
i ndex . 

The  modifications  required  to  allow  a true  loeal/olobal 
definition  facility  would  be  siqnitlrant,  since  the  re- 
quired chanqes  would  have  to  allow  for  both  allocation 
and  deallocation  of  data  structures. 


Requirement:  F2 

The  ability  to  limit  the  access  to  separately  defined 
structures  will  be  available  both  where  the  structure  is 
defined  and  where  it  is  used.  It  will  be  possible  to  as- 
sociate new  local  names  with  seoaratelv  defined  nrooram 
components . 


As  stated  above,  access  to  data  structures  is  limited  hv 
the  physical  location  of  the  data  dec  1 ar at  1 ons . The  onlv 
exception  to  this  rule  is  as  follows: 

Bv  usinq  the  FXTDFF  and  FXTRFF  clauses  data  structures 
declared  locally  can  he  made  Globally  accessible. 


The  assessment  of  the  cost  and  impact  of  the  modifica- 
tions necessary  to  incorporate  this  requirement  can  be 
made  in  conjunction  with  the  modifications  neccessarv  for 


?2 


implementing  requirement  FI. 


Requirement:  F3 

The  scooe  of  identifiers  *111  be  wholly  determined  at 
comDile  time. 

T 


This  requirement  is  completely  met  by  the  language. 


Requirement:  F4 

A variety  of  anniication-oriented  data  and  operations 
will  be  available  in  libraries  and  easily  accessible  in 
the  lanquaqe. 

T 

Applications  oriented  data  and  suoroutines  can  be  stored 
in  common  libraries  which  are  easily  accessible  by  Cvs-7. 


Requirement:  F5 

Program  components  not  defined  within  the  current  rrooram 
and  not  in  the  base  lanouaqe  will  be  maintained  in  com- 
pile time  accessible  libraries.  The  libraries  will  be 
capable  of  holdina  anything  definable  in  the  lanouaoe  and 
will  not  exclude  routines  whose  bodies  are  written  in 
other  source  lanquaqes. 

p — - 


Accessible  at  compile  time T 

other  source  lanouaoe  routines.. R 


The  lanquaqe  does  not  preclude  routines  written  in  a dif- 
ferent source  lanquaoe.  As  long  as  the  routines  exist  in 
a source  form  compatible  with  the  Cms-7  library  manipula- 
tors they  can  reside  in  system  libraries.  There  is  no 
provision  for  interface  checking  in  the  lanouaqe.  Hence, 
it  cannot  be  said  whether  foreign  lanquaqe  routines  can 
exist  in  obleet  form  in  the  system  libraries. 


Requirement.:  F 6 
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Libraries  and  compools  will  be  indistinguishable.  Thev 
will  be  capable  of  holding  anvthina  definable  in  the 
lanquaqe , and  it  will  be  possible  to  associate  them  with 
any  level  of  oroaramm 1 nq  activity  from  systems  through 
orolects  to  individual  programs.  There  will  be  many  spe- 
cialized comoools  or  libraries  any  user  specified  subset 
of  which  is  immediately  accessible  from  a aiven  proqram. 


Libraries  and  compools  indistinguishable P 

Hold  anything  definable  in  languaqe T 

Many  levels  of  access T 

Many  specialized  subsets T 


CMS-2  libraries  and  comrools  can  hold  anything  definable 
in  the  language.  However,  for  elements  being  selected 
from  a compool,  the  user  has  to  state  that  a compool  is 
being  selected. 


Requirement:  F7 

The  source  language  will  contain  standard  machine  In- 
dependent interfaces  to  machine  dependent  capabilities, 
including  peripheral  equipment  and  special  hardware. 

F 

CMS-2  has  a limited  high  level  I/O  capability.  A limited 
set  of  peripheral  equipment,  and  special  hardware  is  sup- 
ported. See  comments  under  BIO. 
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G.  CONTROL  STRUCTURES 


Requirement:  G1 

The  lanquaqe  will  provide  structured  control  mechanisms 
for  sequential,  conditional,  iterative,  and  recursive 
control.  It  will  also  provide  control  structures  for 
(pseudo)  parallel  processinq,  exception  handlino  and 
asynchronous  interrupt  handlinq. 

p 


Sequential  control T 

Conditional  control T 

Iteration T 

Recursion K 

Parallel  orocessinq F 

Exception  handlinq .P 

Asynchronous  interrupts F 


The  lanquaqe  provides  the  followinq  keywords  for  control 
mechanisms : 

FOR 

GOTO 

IF  ...  . THEN  ....  ELSE 
VARY 

Exception  handlino  is  provided  by  use  of  the  abnormal 
exit  and  the  ability  to  alter  the  sequence  of  execution 
overflow  upon  condition  detection  of  parameters. 

The  lanquaqe  does  not  provide  an  explicit  mechanism  for 
interrupt  handlino. 

Similarly,  there  is  no  explicit  definition  of  parallel 
processinq.  Addition  of  this  to  the  structure  of  the 
lanquaqe  will  require  malor  lanquaqe  modification. 

In  qeneral,  the  lanquaqe  control  mechanisms  conform  to 
"TINMAN"  requirements.  The  addition  of  the  other  "TIN- 
MAN" capabilities  to  CMS-2  would  be  a non-trivial  effort. 


Requirement:  G2 


The  source  anouaoe  will  Provide  a "GOTO"  operation  an 
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olicable  to  oroqrsm  labels  within  its  most  local  scone  of 
definition. 

P - - 

C^S-2  Dermits  the  GOIO  tarnet  to  oe  anv  la-el  in  the 
system-procedure. 

Rules  ooverninq  the  GOTO  operation  can  oe  modified  to 
preclude  branches  out  of  scope. 


Reau  i rerient : 

The  conditional  control  structures  will  be  fullv  parti- 
tioned and  will  Permit  selection  amono  alternative  compu- 
tations based  on  the  value  of  a Boolean  expression,  on 
the  suitvoe  of  a value  from  a di scriminated  union,  or  on 
a computed  choice  amono  labeled  alternatives. 

P 


Based  01  Boolean  expression T 

Based  01  type  from  di scr iminated  union K 

Based  on  computed  choice ...,T 


Conditional  control  based  on  Boolean  expressions  is  pro- 
vided *or  by  the  IF-THEN-ELSE  construct.  Case  statements 
and  switches  orovide  for  a computed  choice  amonq  labeled 
a 1 tern<  tives. 

The  larouaqe  does  not  reauire  that  all  alternatives  be 
accou »ted  for;  for  example,  an  "ELSE"  clause  is  not  man- 
dator * for  all  "IF-THEN"  expressions. 

There  are  no  simple  mechanisms  tor  common  cases. 


Requirement:  G4 

The  iterative  control  structure  will  permit  the  termina- 
tion condition  to  appear  anywhere  in  the  loon,  will  re- 
quirt control  variables  to  be  local  to  the  iterative  con- 
trol. will  allow  entrv  only  at  the  head  of  the  loon,  and 
will  not  impose  excessive  overhead  in  claritv,  or  run  the 
execition  costs  for  common  special  case  termination  con- 
ditions (e.o.,  fixed  number  of.  iterations  or  elements  of 
an  array  exhausted). 


f 
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Teriination  anywhere  in  loon T 

Loc  il  control  variables F 

Fnt  *y  at  loop  head  onlv F 

Efficient  and  clear  simple  cases T 

Control  value  available  at  termination P 


Termination  within  a loop  is  made  possible  by  several 
constructs  within  the  lanquage.  Termination  can  be  at 
the  head  of  the  loon  (after  a fixed  number  of  iterations 
or  failure  of  a test  - WHILE),  at  the  end  of  the  loon 
(test  - UNTIL)  and  within  the  loop  (usino  the  GOTO). 

Loops  can  be  entered  at  any  labeled  statement. 

The  control  variable  may  or  may  not  occur  within  the  con- 
trolled statement.  The  controlled  variable  is  a word 
feference,  i.e.,  either  an  anonymous  reference  or  a de- 
flated word  reference.  The  value  of  the  controlled  vari- 
I b 1 e is  available  for  declared  word  references. 

The  rules  for  iterative  evaluation  can  be  redone  to  com- 
pletely meet  "TINMAN"  requirements. 


Requirement:  G5 

Recursive  as  well  as  nonrecursive  routines  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  source  lanquaae.  It  will  not  be  possible  to 
definr  procedures  within  the  body  of  a recursive  pro- 
cedure. 


Recursive  and  nonrecursive  routines F 

Explicitly  soecifv  recursive  routines F 

No  nested  recursive  procedures F 


Recursion  is  not  provided  in  CMS-2. 


Requirement:  G6 

The  source  lanouaqe  will  provide  a parallel  nrocessino 
capability.  This  capability  should  include  the  ability 
to  create  and  terminate  (possible  pseudo)  parallel 
processes  and  for  these  processes  to  qain  exclusive  use 
of  resources  durinq  specified  portions  of  their  execu- 
tion. 


The  lanquaoe  does  not  explicitly  address  parallel  rro- 
cessinq  requirements. 


Peouirement:  G7 

The  exception  handlinq  control  structure  will  permit  the 
user  to  cause  transfer  of  control  and  data  for  any  error 
or  exception  situation  which  miqnt  occur  in  a oroaratn. 

f 

C^S-2  does  not  provide  a qeneral  exception  hand! ino  capa- 
bility. The  only  constructs  available  are  abnormal  exit 
parameters  and  overflow  conditions. 

Addition  of  exception  control  constructs  to  the  lanquaqe 
will  be  a nontrivial  process. 


Requirement:  GR 

There  will  be  source  lanauaoe  features  which  permit  delay 
on  any  control  path  until  some  specified  time  or  situa- 
tion has  occurred,  which  permit  sneci f icat ion  of  the  re- 
lative priorities  amonq  parallel  control  paths,  which 
dive  access  to  real  time  clocks,  and  which  permit  asyn- 
chronous hardware  interrupts  to  be  treated  as  any  other 
exception  situation. 

This  requirement  appears  to  expand  on  the  Gh  require- 
ments. Parallel  processina  capabilities  can  be  added  to 
the  lanquaqe.  This  addition  will  be  costly  and  may  tend 
to  cloud  the  readability  and  clarity  of  the  lanouaoe. 


H 


SYNTAX  AND  CflMHENT  CONVENTIONS 


Requ i r ement : H l 

The  source  l anauaae  will  be  free  format  with  an  explicit 
statement  seoarator,  will  allow  the  use  ot  mnemonicallv 
significant  identifiers,  will  be  based  on  conventional 
forms,  will  have  a simple,  uniform  and  easily  parsed 
grammar,  will  not  provide  unique  notations  for  special 
cases,  will  not  Dermlt  abbreviation  of  Identifiers  or  key 
words,  and  will  be  syntactically  unambiguous. 


Free  format  with  statement  separator T 

Vnemonical  ly  significant  identifiers T 

Conventional  forms . ...P 

Simple  uniform  grammar P 

No  special  case  notations P 

No  abbreviation  of  Keywords  or  identifiers....'! 
Unambiguous  grammar P 


CMS-2  is  a free-format  lanquaqe.  There  are  a number  of 
special  cases  used  in  the  grammar  of  the  language,  tor 
example,  the  rule  for  Boolean  operations  is  quite  com- 
oiex.  The  rules  for  substitution  expressions  are  dif- 
ferent from  normal  usage. 


Requirement:  H2 

The  user  will  not  be  able  to  modify  the  source  language 
syntax.  Specifically,  he  will  not  he  able  to  modify 
operator  hierarchies,  introduce  new  precedence  rules,  de- 
fine new  Key  word  forms,  or  define  new  infix  operator 
precedence . 


The  syntax  is  completely  fixed. 


Requirement:  HI 

The  syntax  of  source  language  programs  will  be  comrosable 
from  a character  set  suitable  for  publication  purposes, 
nut  no  feature  of  the  language  will  be  inaccessible  using 


the  h4  character  ASCII  subset. 

The  lanauaqe  satisfies  this  requirement . 


Requirement:  H4 

The  lanauaqe  definition  will  provide  the  formation  rules 
for  identifiers  and  literals.  These  will  include 
literals  for  numbers  and  character  strinas  and  a break: 
character  tor  use  internal  to  identifiers  and  literals. 


Literals  for  numbers t 

Character  strinqs T 

Break  character F 


Identifiers  can  be  from  one  to  eiqht  characters  in 
lenqth.  However,  the  first  character  has  to  be  an  alpha- 
betic. 

There  are  no  break  characters,  per  se,  in  C«S-?.  As  a 
conseauence,  there  are  elaborate  rules  as  to  where  a 
SDace  can  be  used,  and  the  usaoe  is  context  derendent. 
Break  characters  could  be  introduced  into  the  lanquaoe 
with  minor  mod  i f i cat  ions . 


Requirement: 

There  will  be  no  continuation  of  lexical  units  across 
lines,  but  there  will  be  a wav  to  include  obiect  charac- 
ters such  as  end-of-Iine  in  literal  strinas. 

Multiple  lines  are  permitted  within  the  lanouaae  struc- 
ture. It  should  be  verv  simple  to  chanqe  this  feature. 


Requirement:  H6 

Key  words  will  be  reserved,  will  be  verv  few  in  number, 
will  be  informative,  and  will  not  be  usable  in  contexts 
where  an  identifier  can  be  used. 


J 


J 


P 
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The  lanquaqe  defines  179  key  words.  The  cro  1 i f erat  ion  of 
kev  words  is  hiqhly  indicative  of  the  complexity  of  the 
lanquaoe . 


Requirement:  H7 

lhe  source  lanquaoe  will  have  a sirnle  uniform  comment 
convention.  Comments  will  he  easily  distinouishahle  from 
code,  will  be  introduced  by  a sirnle  (or  possibly  two) 
lanquaoe  defined  characters,  win  permit  any  combination 
of  characters  to  appear,  will  be  able  to  appear  anywhere 
reasonable  in  oroorams,  will  automat ica 1 1 v terminate  at 
* end-of-line  if  not  otherwise  terminated,  and  will  not 
prohibit  automatic  ref ormattinq  of  Droorams. 

P 


Sinole  comment  convention..... F' 

histinquisnable  from  code P 

Introduced  by  one  or  two  characters P 

Contain  any  character t 

Appear  anywhere  reasonable T 

Terminate  at  end  of  line F 

Not.  prohibit  reformattinq T 


Comments  may  oe  expressed  in  three  forms: 
comment  <strinq> 


Bracket  Note.s:  These  are  soecialized  oocun entat i on 
features  associated  with  system  declarations  and 
data  declarations. 


Strinqs  luoted  bv  apostrophes:  These  can  appear 

anywhere  a soace  can  within  a statement. 


These  three  forms  can  be  replaced  with  lust  one  of  these 
forms,  with  minor  effort. 


Requirement:  dR 

The  lanquaqe  will  not  permit  unmatched  parentheses  of  any 
kind. 


The  lanquaqe  does  not  permit  unmatched  parentheses. 


Requirement:  H9 

There  will  he  a uniform  referent  notation. 

P-  — 

All  notation  is  consistent,  exceot  for  the  intrinsic 
functions,  BIT  and  Char. 


Requirement:  H10 

No  lanquaqe  defined  symbols  annearinq  in  the  same  context 
will  have  essentially  different  meanlnos. 


There  are  several  cases  where  the  meaninq  of  lanouaoe 
symbols  is  context  dependent. 


- AND  and  OR  are  both  loqical  connectors  and  bit- 
strinq  operators. 


- THEN  is  noth  a statement  connector  and  a conditional 
statement  connector,  i.e.,  IF  ...  then. 


- EQUALS  has  three  meaninqs  - numeric  constant  EQUALS, 
the  difference  in  addresses  between  allocated  iden- 
tifiers and  the  allocation  of  an  Identifier. 


This  leads  to  considerable  ambiquity  in  usaoe.  Chances 
to  eliminate  this  confusion  would  reautre  chanoina  both 
the  syntax  as  well  as  the  translators. 
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I.  DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL  COMPILATION,  AMO  LANGHACF  RESTRICTIONS 


Requirement:  II 

There  will  he  no  defaults  in  programs  which  affect  the 
program  iodic.  That  is,  decisions  which  affect  prooram 
loqic  will  be  made  either  irrevocably  when  the  lanauaqe 
is  defined  or  explicitly  in  each  proqram. 

This  requirement  is  satisfied  by  the  lanauaqe. 


Requirement:  12 

Defaults  will  be  provided  for  soecial  capabilities  af- 
fectirn  only  onlect  representation  and  other  properties 
which  the  nroqrammer  does  not  Know  or  care  about.  Such 
defaults  will  always  mean  that  the  proarammer  does  not 
care  wnich  choice  is  made.  The  proarammer  will  be  aole 
to  override  these  defaults  when  necessary. 

In  qeneral  the  lanauaae  does  not  permit  defaults.  Howev- 
er, there  are  some  exceptions.  For  example,  the  mode  of 
pacKina  of  TABLK  fields  can  be  selected  bv  the  proarammer 
or  he  can  let  the  compiler  manaae  it  optimally.  Reen- 
trant procedures  have  to  be  explicitly  specified  or  the 
mode  is  non-reentrant. 


Requirement:  13 

The  user  will  be  aole  to  associate  compile  time  variables 
with  programs.  These  will  include  variables  which  speci- 
fy the  oblect  computer  model  and  other  aspects  of  the  ob- 
lect  machine  conf iaurat ion . 

---F--- 

CMS-2  does  not  allow  this  capability.  The  onlv  available 
compile  time  feature  is  the  ability  to  selectively  com- 
pile Pieces  of  source  code.  Addition  of  this  capability 
would  require  malor  modifications. 
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Requ 1 r ement : 14 

The  source  lanquage  *111  permit  the  use  of  conditional 
statements  (e.o.,  case  statements)  dependent  on  the  ob- 
lect  environment  and  other  compile  time  variables.  In 
such  cases  the  condition  will  oe  evaluated  at  compile 
time  and  onlv  the  selected  oath  #111  be  compiled. 

- - - F - - - 

Selective  compilation  is  oossible  usina  the  CSWITCH 
mechanism.  Fnts  allots  for  compilation  onlv  when  the 
CSa I TTH  "flag  variable"  is  set  on.  This  capability  does 
not  meet  the  full  intent  of  the  "TINMAN"  renuirement. 


Requirement:  IS 

The  source  language  #111  contain  a simple,  clearlv  iden- 
tifiable base  or  kernel  which  houses  all  the  rower  of  the 
lanquaqe.  To  the  extent  possible,  the  base  will  be 
minimal  with  each  feature  providing  a sinale  unique  capa- 
bility not  otherwise  duplicated  in  the  base.  The  choice 
of  the  base  will  not  detract  from  the  efficiency,  safety, 
or  under s tandah i 1 i fy  of  the  language. 

F 

A s far  as  can  be  determined,  the  base  or  kernel  consti- 
tutes the  entire  lanouage. 


Requirement:  IS 

Language  restrictions  which  are  dependent  onlv  on  the 
translator  and  not  on  the  oblect  machine  will  be  speci- 
fied explicitly  in  the  language  definition. 

P 


Available  documentation  describing  compiler  limits  is 
precise  in  some  areas  and  vague  in  others.  For  example, 
array  dimensions,  identifier  lengths,  and  nesting  limits 
are  explicitly  defined.  The  number  of  identifiers  allow- 
able is  not  explicitly  defined. 

Limits  are  probably  dependent  upon  the  machine  environ- 
ment in  at  least  some  cases. 


Requirement:  17 


Lanquaqe  restrictions  which  are  inherently  dependent  only 
on  the  oblect  environment  will  not  be  built  into  the 
lamuane  definition  or  anv  translator. 


The  lanquaqe  satisfies  this  requirement 
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J.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESENTATIONS  AND  MACHTNF  DEPENDENCIES 


Requirement:  J1 

The  lanquane  and  its  translators  will  not  impose  run  time 
costs  tor  unneeded  or  unused  aenerality.  They  will  be  ca- 
pable of  oroducina  efficient  code  for  all  or oq rams. 

It  is  not  clear  from  the  documentation  as  to  how  the  code 
qenerators  function.  Also,  the  evaluator  cannot  deter- 
mine whether  run-time  simoort  routines  are  used. 


Requirement:  J? 

Any  optimizations  performed  bv  the  translator  will  not 
chanoe  the  effect  of  th?  oroqram. 

Insofar  as  it  is  Known  to  the  evaluator,  optimization 
done  by  the  CMS-2  compiler  does  not  chanoe  the  effect  of 
the  orooram. 


Requirement:  J3 

The  source  lanquaoe  will  provide  encapsulated  access  to 
machine  dependent  hardware  facilities  includina  machine 
lanouaqe  code  insertions. 

1 

The  DTPFCT  CODF  construct  provides  this  capability. 


Requirement:  J4 

It  will  ne  possible  within  the  source  lanauaqe  to  specify 
the  oblect  presentation  of  composite  data  structures. 
These  descriptions  will  be  optional  and  encapsulated  and 
will  be  distinct  from  the  loaical  description.  The  user 
will  be  able  to  specify  the  time/space  trade-off  to  the 
translator.  It  not  specified,  the  ohlect  representation 


will  be  optimal  as  determ i ned  by  the  translator. 

p 


Soecifv  oolect  presentation P 

Specify  time/space  tradeoff P 


This  capability  is  somewhat  available  tnrouqh  use  of  the 
TABLE  construct.  field  orders,  field  widths,  bit  pat- 
terns and  field  structures  can  all  be  specified  within  a 
tahie  structure. 

There  is  no  mechanism  for  explicitly  specifying 
tradeoffs.  However,  the  translators  do  in  fact  optimize 
data  manipulations  for  the  object  computer. 


Requirement:  JS 

The  oroarammer  will  be  able  to  soecifv  whether  calls  on  a 
routine  are  to  have  an  open  or  closed  implementation.  An 
open  and  closed  routine  of  the  same  description  will  have 
identical  semantics. 

All  user  defined  procedures  and  functions  are  closed. 
The  lanquaoe  could  be  modified  to  add  this  capability. 
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CMS*»2  ^valuation  Summary 


This  section  Dresents  a summary  of  the  findinas 
resulting  trom  this  evaluation  of  CMS-?.  The  strenaths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  lanauaae  are  noted.  The  feasibili- 
ty of  modifvina  the  lanauaae  to  fully  rreet  the  "TINMAN" 
requirements  is  discussed. 


Cms-2  has  tne  folio wind  s t rona  points  in  comparison 
with  the  "TINMAN". 


- 'well  Defined  Syntax  --  syntax  of  the  lanauaae  cannot 
be  chanqed:  no  keyword  aborevi at  ions : lanauaae  is 

free  format . 


- Binding  Capability  --  oroarams  may  be  compiled 
separately  and  linked  at  execution  time?  COMPOOLS 
can  be  wed  to  hold  intermediate  output. 


Tne  malor  weaknesses  of  tne  lanauaae  in  comparison 
to  the  "TINMAN"  are  as  follows: 


- Parallel  nrocessina  not  supoorted. 

- A aeneral  exceptional  hannlina  capability  is  not 
aval  1 ab 1 e in  C” s-7 . 


- Powerful  I/O  capabi 1 i t les , as  required  by  the  "tin- 
man", are  not  supported. 


- No  facilities  for  user  definable  data  types,  and  the 
associated  ability  to  define  new  operations  for  such 
data  tvoes. 


- Stronq  tynlno,  as  reouired  ny  the  "TINMAN",  Is  not 
rialdly  enforced  in  CMS-2. 

In  aeneral,  CMS-2  provides  an  adeauate  framework  for 


problem  solving.  Since  the  base,  or  kernel,  ot  the 
language  constitutes  the  entire  lanquaqe,  It  is  a fairly 
complex  one,  Kor  example,  the  documentation  lists  179 
key-words.  The  lanauaqe  allows  some  machine-dependent 
operations;  such  operations  include  register  use,  word 
size  and  internal  data  representations.  Certainly  these 
constructs  can  be  removed,  but  at  some  expense.  As 
the  case  with  other  languages  implemented  on  a variety  of 
machines,  a number  of  implementation  dependencies  have 
creot  into  C^S-2.  Applications  programs  taking  advantaae 
of  such  installation  deoendent  features  may  have  to  be 
modified  to  ooerate  on  other  machines. 


C M S - 2 programs  tend  to  be  hard  to  read,  due  to  the 
use  of  a limited  character  set  (026  codes),  as  well  as 
the  use  of  three  distinct  comment  conventions.  Since 
maintainaoi l ity  is  a malor  DOD  goal,  readability  ot  pro- 
grams is  highly  desirable. 


Modification  of  C^s-2  to  fully  meet  the  DOD  "TINmani" 
requirements  is  possible.  Some  features,  such  „ as  an  ex- 
tended pointer  caoabilitv  and  automatic  range  . checking, 
can  be  easily  included.  Other  features,  such  as  expanded 
array  and  record  handling  caoabi 1 i t ies  , recursive  control 
structures,  powerful  1/0  capabilities,  parallel  process- 
ing and  strong  tvning  could  prove  to  be  crstlv,  both  in 
terms  of  time  and  money.  In  tact,  the  modifications 
necessary  to  incorporate  the  latter  capabilities  would 
destroy  much  of  the  flavor  ot  CMS-2,  as  it  is  known  to- 
day. 
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PREFACE 


The  evaluations  presented  in  this  report  were  performed  under  the 
direction  of  John  B.  Goodenough,  who  also  was  responsible  for  the  evaluation 
of  JOVIAL  J3B.  Clement  L.  McGowan  was  primarily  responsible  for  the 
evaluation  of  PASCAL,  SIMULA  67,  and  TACPOL.  John  R.  Kelly  evaluated  ALGOL 
68. 
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SECTION  I 


INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS 


This  report  evaluates  how  well  ALGOL  68,  JOVIAL  J3B,  PASCAL,  SIMULA  67, 
and  TACPOL  satisfy  the  Department  of  Defense  requirements  for  high  order 
computer  programming  languages,  as  described  in  "A  Common  Programming  Language 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  — Background  and  Technical  Requirements," 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses,  Arlington,  Va.,  Paper  P-1191,  June  1976,  known 
informally  as  the  "TINMAN."  The  body  of  this  evaluation  report  consists  of 
stating  for  each  TINMAN  requirement  (e.g.,  "A6.  Arrays")  the  degree  to  which 
each  language  satisfies  the  requirement  (e.g.,  "Not  Satisfied"),  together  with 
a justification  for  this  evaluation,  keyed  to  language  reference  documents. 
Bibliographic  references  to  these  documents  are  found  at  the  beginning  of 
Section  2,  where  each  language's  deficiencies  are  summarized.  The  remainder 
of  Section  2 consists  of  the  detailed  language  evaluations.  Each  evaluation 
begins  by  quoting  relevant  parts  of  the  TINMAN  requirement,  and  then  each 
language  is  evaluated  separately  with  respect  to  that  requirement. 

A summary  of  how  well  each  language  satisfies  each  requirement  is 
presented  below,  where  S indicates  the  requirement  is  satisfied,  P indicates 
it  is  partially  satisfied,  N indicates  it  is  not  satisfied,  and  U indicates  it 
was  not  possible  to  determine  whether  the  requirement  was  satisfied  or  not. 

ALG  J3B  PAS  SIM  TAC 


Al. 

Typed  Language 

S 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A2. 

Data  Types 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A3. 

Precision 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

A4. 

Fixed  Point 

N 

N 

N 

N 

P 

A5. 

Character  Data 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

A6. 

Arrays 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A7. 

.Records 

P 

P 

P 

P 

N 

Bl. 

Assignment 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

B2. 

Equivalence 

P 

P 

P 

P 

N 

B3. 

Relationals 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

B4. 

Arithmetic  Operations 

P 

P 

P 

S 

P 

B5. 

Truncat ion/Rounding 

P 

P 

U 

P 

N 

B6. 

Boolean  Operations 

P 

P 

N 

P 

P 

B7 . 

Scalar  Operations 

P 

P 

P 

N 

N 

B8. 

Type  Conversion 

N 

P 

N 

N 

P 

B9. 

Range  Exceptions 

N 

P 

P 

N 

S 

BIO. 

I/O  Operations 

S 

N 

P 

S 

P 

Bl  1 . 

Power  Set  Operation 

N 

N 

P 

N 

N 

Cl. 

Side  Effects 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

C2. 

Operand  Structure 

N 

P 

P 

N 

P 

C3. 

Expressions  Permitted 

S 

S 

S 

S 

U 

C4. 

Constant  Expressions 

N 

P 

N 

N 

N 

2 


C5. 

Parameter  Rules 

P 

p 

P 

P 

N 

C6. 

Parameter  Agreement 

P 

p 

P 

P 

S 

C7. 

Parameter  Kinds 

P 

p 

N 

N 

P 

C8. 

Parameter  Specifications 

N 

N 

N 

P 

N 

C9. 

Numbers  of  Parameters 

S 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Dl. 

Constant  Value  Identifiers 

S 

S 

S 

N 

S 

D2. 

Numeric  Literals 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

D3. 

Initialization 

P 

P 

N 

N 

N 

D4. 

Ranges  and  Step  Sizes 

N 

N 

N 

N 

P 

D5. 

Variable  Types 

P 

P 

S 

P 

P 

D6. 

Pointer  Variables 

S 

P 

N 

S 

N 

El. 

User  Definitions 

S 

N 

P 

P 

N 

E2. 

Consistent  Use 

s 

N 

N 

P 

N 

E3. 

No  Default  Declarations 

s 

S 

S 

P 

P 

E4. 

Extend  Existing  Operators 

p 

N 

N 

N 

N 

E5. 

Type  Definitions 

N 

P 

P 

P 

N 

E6. 

Data  Definitions 

P 

P 

S 

P 

N 

E7. 

No  Free  Union 

s 

N 

N 

S 

N 

E8. 

Type  Initialization 

N 

N 

N 

P 

N 

FI. 

Allocation  and  Access 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

F2. 

Limit  Access  Scope 

P 

P 

N 

P 

P 

F3. 

Static  Scope  Determination 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

F4. 

Libraries  Available 

N 

N 

N 

P 

N 

F5. 

Library  Contents 

N 

P 

N 

N 

P 

F6. 

Libraries  and  Compools 

N 

N 

N 

P 

P 

F7. 

Machine-Dependent  Interfaces 

S 

N 

S 

S 

S 

Gl. 

Control  Structures 

P 

P 

P 

N 

P 

G2. 

The  GOTO 

N 

P 

N 

N 

N 

G3. 

Conditional  Control 

P 

N 

P 

N 

N 

G4. 

Iterative  Control 

P 

N 

N 

N 

P 

G5. 

Routines 

P 

S 

P 

P 

U 

G6. 

Parallel  Processing 

P 

N 

n' 

N 

N 

G7. 

Exception  Handling 

N 

N 

N 

N 

P 

G8. 

Synchroniztion 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

HI. 

Syntax  Characteristics 

S 

P 

P 

S 

P 

H2. 

No  Syntax  Extensions 

N 

S 

S 

S 

S 

H3. 

Source  Character  Set 

S 

S 

P 

N 

S 

H4. 

Identifiers  and  Literals 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

H5. 

Lexical  Units 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

H6. 

Key  Words 

S 

P 

S 

S 

U 

H7. 

Comment  Conventions 

P 

P 

P 

N 

P 

H8. 

Unmatched  Parentheses 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

H9. 

Uniform  Referent  Notation 

P 

P 

N 

N 

S 

H10. 

Consistency  of  Meaning 

P 

N 

P 

N 

N 

11. 

Defaults  in  Program  Logic 

s 

N 

N 

N 

N 

12. 

Object  Representation 

p 

S 

P 

N 

P 

13. 

Compile  Time  Variables 

P 

N 

N 

\N 

N 

14. 

Conditional  Compilation 

N 

S 

N 

N 

15. 

Simple  Base  Language 

P 

P 

S 

J 

N 

16. 

Translator  Restrictions 

N 

P 

N 

N 

P 

17. 

Object  Machine  Restrictions 

P 

N 

P 

P\ 

s 

Jl. 

Efficient  Object  Code 

N 

P 

P 

N 

p 

J2. 

Optimizations  Possible 

P 

P 

P 

P 

N 

J3. 

Machine  Language 

N 

N 

N 

N 

P 

J4. 

Object  Representations 

N 

P 

N 

N 

P 

J5. 

Open/Closed  Routines 

N 

S 

N 

N 

•N 

Kl. 

Operating  System 

P 

S 

S 

P 

S 

K2. 

Program  Assembly 

N 

s 

N 

P 

S 

K3. 

Software  Tools 

U 

u 

U 

U 

u 

K4. 

Translator  Options 

U 

u 

U 

U 

p 

K5. 

Assertions 

S 

N 

N 

N 

N 

LI. 

Supersets 

N 

N 

S 

N 

N 

L2. 

Subsets 

N 

N 

S 

S 

N 

L3. 

Low-Cost  Translation 

P 

S 

s 

P 

S 

L4. 

Many  Object  Machines 

S 

S 

s 

S 

N 

L5. 

Self-Hosting 

U 

s 

s 

P 

S 

L6. 

Translator  Checking 

S 

s 

u 

P 

S 

L7. 

Diagnostic  Messages 

N 

p 

N 

N 

N 

L8. 

Translator  Structure 

S 

s 

s 

S 

S 

L9. 

Self-Implementable 

s 

p 

s 

P 

P 

Ml. 

Existing  Features 

s 

s 

s 

S 

s 

M2. 

Unambiguous  Definition 

s 

p 

p 

P 

N 

M3. 

Language  Documentation 

s 

p 

s 

S 

N 

M4. 

Control  Agent 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

M5. 

Support  Agent 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

M6. 

Library  Standards 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Recommendations 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  evaluation  effort  was  to  determine  whether 
any  language  satisfies  the  TINMAN  requirements  sufficiently  that  it  can  be 
used  unchanged  (or  with  relatively  minor  modifications)  as  the  DoD  Common 
Language  for  embedded  computer  applications.  None  of  the  languages  we  have 
evaluated,  however,  requires  only  minor  changes  to  satisfy  these  requirements, 
and  so  none  is  suitable  for  immediate  adoption  by  the  DoD. 

A second  objective  of  the  evaluation  was  to  select  languages  which  could 
usefully  serve  as  the  basis  for  developing  a common  language.  Among  the 
reasons  for  choosing  a basis  language  (and  modifying  it,  perhaps  extensively) 
are: 


1)  the  common  language  can  draw  on  a population  of  programmers  familiar 
with  the  use  of  the  basis  language,  assuming  the  changes  made  to  it 
are  not  too  drastic; 
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2)  similarly,  compilers  and  other  tools  developed  for  the  basis  language 
can  be  reused  or  modified  If  the  changes  required  are  not  too 
extensive ; 

3)  perhaps  more  important,  by  starting  with  a basis  language  whose 
deficiencies  and  strengths  are  understood,  modifications  can  be  guided 
by  the  desire  to  eliminate  the  language's  deficiencies  while 
preserving  its  strengths;  this  can  help  to  focus  language  design 
issues ; 

4)  design  effort  can  be  concentrated  on  the  more  difficult  design  issues, 
since  choosing  a basis  language  resolves  many  trivial  issues 
immedia.tely , and  provides  an  orientation  that  can  guide  the  resolution 
of  other  issues. 

Keeping  these  goals  in  mind,  a suitable  basis  language  should  satisfy  at 
least  the  following  criteria: 

. it  should  have  a well  specified  language  definition  (so  it  is  clear 
what  the  basis  language  is); 

. the  additions  and  deletions  required  to  satisfy  the  TINMAN 

requirements  should  be  relatively  independent,  i.e.,  one  should  not 
have  to  delete  a feature  to  satisfy  a requirement  and  then  add  a 
similar  feature  to  satisfy  the  same  requirement;  such  modifications 
vitiate  the  value  of  building  from  the  selected  basis  language; 

. experience  in  using  the  language,  especially  for  applications  similar 
to  embedded  computer  applications,  is  important  in  understanding  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  a basis  language  relevant  to  DoD 
applications ; 

. the  features  of  a basis  language  that  satisfy  TINMAN  requirements 
should  not  be  a subset  of  another  language's  features,  i.e.,  if  two 
languages  are  both  otherwise  acceptable  basis  languages,  one  should 
select  that  language  having  the  greatest  number  of  acceptable 
features,  since  the  experience  gained  in  using  a larger  number  of 
features  is  of  greater  benefit  in  guiding  the  modification  effort. 

Of  the  languages  evaluated,  only  PASCAL  and  ALGOL  68  appear  suitable  as  a 
basis  for  creating  a language  satisfying  all  the  TINMAN  requirements.  PASCAL 
is  suitable  essentially  because  relatively  few  features  need  to  be  deleted 
from  the  language.  On  the  other  hand,  so  many  features  need  to  be  added  that 
the  final  language  may  bear  little  resemblance  to  PASCAL.  In  particular, 
maintaining  PASCAL'S  simplicity  and  consistency  will  be  difficult,  but 
attempting  to  do  so  will  in  itself  be  a useful  constraint  on  the  design 
effort. 

ALGOL  68  is  suitable  as  a basis  for  modification  primarily  because 
relatively  few  features  need  to  be  added  to  it,  and  the  features  that  need  to 
be  added  would  need  to  be  added  to  virtually  any  other  language  selected  as  a 
design  base.  Most  of  the  ALGOL  68  modifications  are  deletions  and 
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simplifications.  Experience  has  been  gained  in  England  in  the  use  of  ALGOL  68 
for  systems  implementation.  An  advantage  of  using  ALGOL  68  as  a design  base 
is  its  consistency  — its  use  of  a few  linguistic  concepts  uniformly  combined. 
Another  advantage,  from  the  point  of  view  of  modification,  is  its  syntactic 
and  semantic  description  method,  which  helps  to  enforce  the  consistency  and 
uniformity  that  is  typical  of  the  language.  Modifications  to  ALGOL  68  can  be 
described  in  terms  of  this  syntax,  and  the  ramifications  of  deleting  or 
modifying  some  feature  can  be  more  readily  traced  out  due  to  the  specification 
method.  This  may  well  prove  productive  in  bringing  modification  problems  to  a 
design  team's  attention.  Since  it  is  the  interaction  among  language  features 
that  makes  language  design  difficult,  having  a formal  basis  for  tracking  these 
interactions  should  prove  productive. 

JOVIAL  J3B  is  unsuitable  as  a basis  for  modification  primarily  because  of 
its  numerous  arbitrary  restrictions  and  inconsistencies  (see,  for  example,  HI 
and  C5).  These  would  all  have  to  be  removed  and  resolved  before  J3B  could 
serve  as  a suitable  basis,  and  this  would  not  be  a productive  use  of  a design 
team's  time. 

TACPOL  is  unsuitable  as  a basis  for  modification  primarily  because  its 
acceptable  features  are  a (rather  small)  subset  of  the  acceptable  features  of 
other  languages,  e.g.,  PASCAL. 

SIMULA  67  is  unsuitable  primarily  because  the  class  concept,  which  is 
what  distinguishes  SIMULA  from  other  languages,  is  unsuitable  for  embedded 
computer  applications,  and  if  this  construct  is  deleted  from  the  language 
there  is  no  longer  any  virtue  in  using  SIMULA  as  a basis  language  rather  than 
ALGOL  60.  The  difficulty  with  the  class  concept  is  primarily  that  it  supports 
record  data  structures  only  indirectly.  Looking  a a SIMULA  class  definition, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  class  "attributes"  correspond  to  fields  in  an 
underlying  record  structure,  evq.rf'  though  identification  of  these  fields  is 
necessary  when  the  object  representation  of  a record  structure  is  to  be 
specified  explicitly  by  a programmer  (TINMAN  requirements  12  and  JA).  The 
fact  that  SIMULA  classes  abstract  away  from  the  physical  structuring  of  a 
record  is  a virtue  in  its  intended  application  area,  but  for  embedded  computer 
applications,  where  the  physical  structuring  of  data  tends  to  be  very 
important,  this  abstraction  will  tend  to  make  a SIMULA-based  language 
difficult  and  unwieldy  to  to  use.  Even  so,  it  is  clear  that  much  can  be 
learned  from  the  SIMULA  experience  in  deciding  how  to  adapt  other  languages  to 
meet  the  TINMAN  requirements. 
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SECTION  2 

DETAILED  LANGUAGE  EVALUATIONS 


ALGOL  68  Evaluation  Summary 

SofTech's  evaluation  of  ALGOL  68  with  respect  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  requirements  for  high  order  computer  programming  languages  ("TINMAN," 
June  1976)  is  summarized  here.  Detailed  evaluations  of  ALGOL  68  with  respect 
to  each  TINMAN  requirement  are  contained  in  separate  sections  of  this  report. 
These  sections  begin  with  an  overall  assessment  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
requirement  is  satisfied,  followed  by  a justification  of  this  assessment 
referencing  sections  of  the  ALGOL  68  defining  document: 

van  Wijngaarden,  A.  et.  al.  (eds.)  Revised  Report  on  the  Algorithmic 
Language  ALGOL  68.  Springer-Verlag,  1976. 

Summa ry  of  Changes  Required  for  ALGOL  68 

We  list  here  the  additions  and  deletions  that  must  be  made  to  ALGOL  68  to 
bring  it  into  conformance  with  the  TINMAN  requirements.  An  addition  is 
considered  major  (and  marked  with  an  asterisk)  when  it  potentially  interacts 
with  many  language  features  or  when  it  significantly  changes  the  character  of 
the  language  and  its  use.  Each  addition  or  deletion  is  cross-referenced  to  a 
TINMAN  requirement  justifying  the  modification.  A more  detailed  description 
of  the  nature  of  the  required  change  will  be  found  in  the  discussion  of  the 
referenced  requirement. 

Required  Additions  (ALGOL  68) 

* change  arithmetic  types  from  implicit  implementation  dependent 
precision  (via  long)  to  just  int  and  float  with  precision  specified 
separately  (A2,  A3,  A4,  D4) 

. problem-oriented  floating  point  precision  specification  (A3) 

. global  default  floating  point  precision  specification  (A3) 

. "exact"  fixed  point  real  arithmetic,  with  specifiable  precision  (A4) 

* specifiable  character  sets  (A5) 

. arrays  indexable  by  enumeration  types  (A6) 

* programmer  control  over  discrimination  of  alternative  record 
structures  without  having  free  union  (A7) 

* assignment  and  access  definable  for  new  types  (BI) 

. extend  built-in  equivalence  definition  to  apply  to  all  built-in  atomic 
types  (B2) 

. unordered  enumeration  types  (B3) 

. define  dyadic  arithmetic  operators  for  operands  of  mixed  precision 
(B4) 

. define  rounding/truncation  rules  for  real  arithmetic  (B5) 

. short  circuit  evaluation  of  AND  and  OR  operators  (B6) 

* define  scalar  operators  over  conformable  arrays  (B7) 

* run  time  exception  handling  ability  for  range  errors  (B9) 

. powerset  of  enumeration  type,  with  operators  (BII,  E6) 
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. lef t-to-right  evaluation  order  for  operands,  subscripts,  and 
subroutine  parameters  (Cl) 

. require  parentheses  at  same  precedence  level  for  non-associative 
operators  (C2) 

. require  constant  expressions  to  be  evaluated  at  compile  time  (C4) 

. change  integer  case  clauses  to  use  explicitly  labeled  alternatives 
(G3) 

* exception  handling,  including  overflow,  range,  and  subscript  errors 
(C7,  B9,  D4,  G7) 

. generic  procedures  (C8) 

. require  program  and  data  numeric  literals  to  have  the  same  value  (D2) 
. run  time  uninitialized  variable  test  (D3) 

. range  declarations  (D4) 

. enumeration  types  (D5,  E6) 

* group  applicable  operators  with  a type  definition  (E5) 

* associate  initialization,  finalization,  allocation,  and  deallocation 
actions  with  programmer  defined  types  (E8) 

* limit  access  to  separately  defined  structures  (F2) 

* application-oriented  library  mechanism  (F4,  F5,  F6) 

. iterative  control  with  termination  condition  occurring  anywhere  in 
loop  body  (G3,  G4) 

* asynchronous  interrupt  handling  (G8) 

* delay  until  time  (real  or  simulated)  or  situation  occurs  (G8) 

. real  time  clock  access  (G8) 

. separate  quoting  of  each  line  of  long  character  string  literals  (H4) 

, modify  field  selection  syntax  (H9) 

. mechanisms  for  specifying  object  representation  (12,  J4) 

. extend  set  of  environmental  enquiries  (13) 

. conditional  compilation  (14) 

. define  translator  restrictions/limits  (16) 

. require  that  translators  not  build  in  object  machine  dependent 
language  restrictions  (17) 

* programmer  control  over  movement  between  main  and  backing  store  (Jl) 

. machine  language  insertions  (J3) 

, associate  identifiers  with  object  machine  addresses  (J4) 

. open  and  closed  routine  calls  (J5) 

* mechanism  for  integrating  separately  written  modules  (K2) 

* software  development  tools  (K3) 

. translator  options  (K9) 

. prohibit  supersets  and  subsets  (L2,  L3) 

. provide  suggested  error  and  warning  messages  (L7) 

* DoD  designated  control  agent,  support  agent,  and  library  support  (M4, 
M5,  M6) 

Required  Deletions  (ALGOL  68) 

. string  data  type  as  built-in  type  (A2,  15) 

. procedure  variables  (A2) 

. bits  type  (A2) 

. bytes  type  (A2) 

. non-constant  lower  bounds  for  arrays  (A6) 

. flexible  arrays  (A6) 

. widening  coercion  (implicit  integer  to  real  conversion)  (B8,  C6) 
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. formatted  I/O  (BIO). 

. priority  (operator  precedence)  declarations  (C 2,  H2) 

. array  substructuring  (trimmers)  as  an  operation  with  its  own  special 
syntax  (C5) 

. automatic  inheritance  by  new  types  of  the  properties  and  operators  of 
the  underlying  representation  types  (B7,  E4,  E5) 

. dynamic  storage  allocation  (FI) 

. jumps  from  inner  to  outer  lexical  scope  (G2) 

. optional  else  and  out  clauses  (G3) 

. procedure  definition  within  the  bodies  of  recursive  procedures  (G5) 

. arbitrary  nesting  of  procedures  and  parallel  clauses  (G6) 

. lexical  units  (including  comments)  continued  across  end  of  line  (H5, 
H7) 

. square  brackets  for  array  subscripting  (H9) 

. left  hand  side  function  calls  (H10) 

• alternate  notations  for  conditional  and  case  clauses  (15) 

. conditional  and  case  expressions  (15) 

. valued  assignment  statement  (15) 

. statements  preceding  declarations  within  a lexical  scope  (L3) 


J3B  Evaluation  Summary 

Sof Tech's  evaluation  of  JOVIAL  J3B  with  respect  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  requirements  for  high  order  computer  programming  languages  ("TINMAN", 
June  1976)  is  summarized  here.  Detailed  evaluations  of  J3B  with  respect  to 
each  TINMAN  reuirement  are  contained  in  separate  sections  of  this  report. 

These  sections  begin  with  an  overall  assessment  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
requirement  is  satisfied,  followed  by  a justification  of  this  assessment 
referencing  sections  of  the  J3B  defining  document: 

J0VIAL/J3B  Extension  2 Language  Specification.  Sof Tech,  Inc., 

Waltham,  Mass.,  Document  2044-4.2,  July  1975. 

(A  later  version  of  this  cpecif ication,  dated  September  1976,  contains  only 
minor  changes  that  do  not  affect  the  evaluations  reported  here.) 

Summary  o_f  Changes  Required  for  J3B 

We  list  here  additions  and  deletions  that  must  be  made  to  JOVIAL  J3B  to 
bring  it  into  conformance  with  the  TINMAN  requirements.  An  addition  is 
considered  major  (and  is  marked  with  an  asterisk)  when  it  potentially 
interacts  with  many  language  features  or  when  it  significantly  changes  the 
character  of  the  language  and  its  use.  Each  addition  or  deletion  is 
cross-referenced  to  a TINMAN  requirement  justifying  the  modification.  A more 
detailed  description  of  the  nature  of  the  required  change  will  be  found  in  the 
discussion  of  J3B  with  respect  to  the  referenced  TINMAN  requirement. 

Required  Additions  (J3B) 

. require  explicit  discrimination  among  record  variants  with  programmer 
control  over  how  the  discrimination  condition  is  tested  (Al,  A7,  E7, 
G3) 
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. Boolean  data  type  (A2) 

. problem-oriented  floating  point  precision  specification  (A3) 

. global  default  floating  point  precision  specification  (A3) 

. exact  fixed  point  data  type  (and  modified  scaling  rules),  with 
specifiable  precision  (A4,  D4) 

. ability  to  define  new  character  sets  (A5) 

. enumeration  data  type  (A5,  E6),  with  and  without  ordering  (B3) 

. programmer-specified  lower  array  bound  (A6) 

. arrays  indexable  by  enumeration  types  (A6) 

. permit  upper  subscript  array  (and  table)  bounds  to  be  determined  on 
entry  to  allocation  scope  (A6) 

* assignment  and  access  functions  definable  for  new  types  (Bl) 

. return  arrays  and  records  as  values  of  functions  (Bl,  El,  E2) 

. floating  point  equivalence  defined  for  minimum  (rather  than  maximum) 
precision  of  operands  (B2) 

* programmer-specified  definition  of  equivalence  operation  (B2) 

. unordered  enumeration  types  (B3) 

. relational  comparisons  defined  for  character  strings  (B3) 

. fixed  point  exponentiation  operator  (B4) 

* remainder  (modulus)  operator  (B4) 

. rounding  required  in  floating  point  computations  (B5) 

. explicit  ROUND  operator  available  for  fixed  and  floating  point  data 
(B5) 

. require  short  circuit  evaluation  of  Boolean  operators  (B6) 

. generalized  array  and  record  assignment  (B7) 

* ability  to  apply  scalar  operations  to  conformable  arrays  and  records 
(B7) 

. explicit  conversion  operators  from  and  to  floating  point 
representations  (B8) 

. explicit  conversion  operators  from  and  to  character  string 
representations  of  numeric  data  (B8,  D2) 

* run  time  exception  handling  for  range  errors  (B9) 

* input/output  operations  (BIO) 

. power  set  data  type  and  operations  (Bll,  E6) 

. left  to  right  evaluation  order  for  operands,  subscripts,  and 
subroutine  arguments  (Cl) 

. explicit  requirement  for  parentheses  within  same  precedence  level  for 
non-associative  operators  (C2) 

. extend  1NTR,  BIT,  and  BYTE  operators  to  accept  expressions  and 

constants,  if  these  functions  are  not  deleted  from  the  language  (C3) 

. extend  constant  expression  computations  to  INTR,  BYTE,  BIT,  SH1FTR, 
SHIFTL,  relational  expressions,  and  exponentiation,  for  those 
operators  retained  in  the  language  (C4) 

. evaluate  constant  expressions  with  target  machine  range  and  precision 
(C4) 

. change  BIT  and  BYTE  notation  to  reflect  potential  modifiability  of 
argument  (C5) 

* parameterized  type  definitions  (C5) 

. permit  formal  integer  parameters  to  be  declared  without  explicit  size 
(C5) 

. permit  different  array  and  table  bounds  for  actual  subroutine 
parameters  (C6) 

* ability  to  pass  subroutines  as  parameters  (C7) 
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* exception  handling  control  structures  (C7,  G7) 

* range  exception  (B9) 

* overflow  exception  (B9) 

* subscript  range  exception  (D4) 

* generic  subroutines  (C8) 

* variable  number  of  parameters  (C9) 

* provide  for  input  of  literals  (D2) 

. initialization  of  data  local  to  a subroutine  (D3) 

. initialization  of  typed  tables  (D3) 

. run  time  testing  option  for  accessing  uninitialized  variables  (D3) 

. range  declarations  (D4) 

. permit  arrays  as  components  of  records  (D5,  E6) 

. enumerations  types  (D5,  E6) 

* prohibit  parameter  assignments  to  variables  whose  lifetime  is  longer 
than  that  of  the  object  pointed  to  (D6) 

* ability  to  define  new  infix  and  prefix  operators  (El) 

. permit  arrays  of  records  to  be  accessed  with  subscripts  for 
user-defined  record  types  (E2) 

* ability  to  extend  existing  operations  to  new  data  types  (E4) 

* explicit  support  for  data  abstractions  (E5) 

* ability  to  define  initialization  and  finalization  procedures 
associated  with  variables  of  a user-defined  type  (E8) 

. augment  ability  to  define  scope  of  allocation  (FI) 

. provide  directive  for  redefining  names  of  reusable  program  components 

(F2) 

* hierarchies  of  C0MP00L  scopes  (F2,  F6) 

* extension  libraries  (F4) 

* permit  subroutine  definitions  in  COMPOOLs  (F5) 

* ability  to  restrict  C0MP00L  references  to  particular  programs  or 
subsystems  (F6) 

. provide  case  statement  (G3) 

* equivalent  of  Zahn's  device  (G3,  G7) 

. provide  new  iterative  control  structure  (G4) 

* parallel  control  paths,  real  time  clocks,  asynchronous  hardware 
interrupt  language  features  (G6,  G8) 

. permit  labeled  END  statements  (HI) 

. provide  a break  character  for  literals  (H4) 

. require  separate  quoting  of  long  string  literals  (H4) 

* uniform  referent  notation  (H9) 

. provide  a new  assignment  symbol  (H10) 

. provide  environmental  enquiries  (13) 

. provide  for  conditional  compilation  of  declarations  (14) 

. specify  translator  restrictions  (16) 

* programmer  control  over  movement  between  main  and  backing  store  (Jl) 

. provide  encapsulated  assembly  code,  including  provisions  for 

describing  register  usage  within  assembly  code  encapsulations  (J3) 

. provide  ability  to  associate  source  language  identifiers  with  machine 
addresses  (J4) 

* separate  description  Of  data  representation  from  logical  properties 

(J4)  x 

. provide  special  comment  brackets  for  assertions,  etc.  (K5) 


Required  Deletions  ( J3B) 


• fractional  fixed  point  data  type  (A4) 

. character  and  bit  string  data  types  (A2,  Bll.  15) 

. floating  point  equivalence  definition  (maximum  instead  of  minimum 
precision)  (B2) 

. relational  comparisons  on  pointer  data  (B3) 

. implicit  truncation  in  fixed  and  floating  point  arithmetic  and 
assignments  (instead  of  rounding)  (B5) 

. implicit  conversion  from  real  to  integer  in  assignments  (B8) 

. untyped  table  data  type  and  its  use  in  assignment  and  parameter 
passing  (B7,  B8,  C6) 

. implicit  conversion  from  integer  to  real  in  assignments  and  arithmetic 
operations  (B8) 

• implicit  lengthening  and  shortening  of  character  and  bit  strings  in 
assignments  and  comparisons  (B8) 

. unsigned  integer  data  type  (B9) 

. range  matching  between  formal  and  actual  parameters  (B9) 

. bit  string  data  type  as  opposed  to  power  set  data  type  (Bll) 

. evaluation  of  constant  expressions  with  host  machine  range  and 
precision  (C4) 

. untyped  pointer  parameters  (C6) 

. default  variable  initialization  (D3) 

. distinction  between  tables  and  arrays  (D5) 

. overlay  capability  (E7) 

. delete  COPY  capability  (and  extend  COMPOOLS  to  include  COPY)  (F6) 

. SWITCH  statements  (G2) 

. IF-THEN  without  an  ELSE  statement  (G3) 

. FOR  statement  (G4) 

. eight  character  rule  for  identifiers  (HI) 

. do  not  permit  lexical  units  to  continue  across  line  boundaries  (H5) 

. do  not  reserve  ABS,  BIT,  BYTE,  ENTRY,  FIX,  INTGR,  INTR,  LBOUND , NENT, 
POINT,  SCALE,  SHIFTL,  SHIFTR,  and  UNBOUND  (H6) 

. delete  quote  comment  form,  or  change  use  of  " in  macro  definitions  and 
invocations  to  use  % or  some  other  delimiter,  or  delete  macros  from 
the  language  (H7) 

. do  not  permit  comments  to  extend  across  line  boundaries  (H7) 

. substring  assignment  (H10) 

• implementation  dependencies  (II) 

. character  string  data  type  as  a special  type  rather  than  as  an  array 
of  characters  (15) 

. macro  definitions  and  invocations  (15) 

. object  machine  restrictions  (see  17) 

. provision  for  implementation  dependent  built-in  functions  (LI) 

. require  fixed  point  implementation  (L2) 


PASCAL  Evaluat ion  Summary 

SofTech's  evaluation  of  PASCAL  with  respect  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
requirements  for  high  order  computer  programming  languages  ("TINMAN,  June 
1976)  is  summarized  here.  Detailed  evaluations  of  PASCAL  with  respect  to  each 
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TINMAN  requirement  are  contained  in  separate  sections  of  this  report.  These 
sections  begin  with  an  overall  assessment  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
requirement  is  satisfied,  followed  by  a justification  of  this  assessment 
referencing  sections  of  the  PASCAL  defining  document  and  other  pertinent 
publications.  The  following  documents  are  cited  throughout  the  PASCAL 
evaluation  discussions  (the  citation  format  used  in  these  discussions  is 
specified  below  in  square  brackets  for  each  document): 

K.  Jensen  and  N.  Wirth,  PASCAL  User  Manual  and  Report,  Springer-Verlag , 
1974  [p.  xx]. 

N.  Wirth,  "An  Assessment  of  the  Programming  Language  PASCAL,"  IEEE 
Trans,  on  Software  Engineering,  1,  192-198.  (1975)  [Wirth,  p.  xx] . 

N.  Wirth,  "The  Design  of  a PASCAL  Compiler,"  Software  — Practice  and 
Experience,  1,  309-333,  (1971)  [Wirth,  SPE,  p.  xx]  . 

Other  references  to  the  PASCAL  Newsletter  and  to  two  formal  definitions 
of  the  language  are  given  in  full  citation  form  where  they  appear. 

The  principal  reference  is  the  User  Manual  and  Report.  Pages  133-168 
comprise  the  revised  Report  defining  standard  PASCAL.  (Pages  3-87,  105-118 
are  the  portions  of  the  User  Manual  explaining  standard  PASCAL,  and  pages 
88-104,  119-125  deal  with  PASCAL  6000.)  Standard  PASCAL  is  to  be  supported  by 
all  implementations  to  provide  program  portability.  Standard  PASCAL  is  the 
language  evaluated  and  called  PASCAL.  The  language  PASCAL  6000  is  a 
particular  implementation  for  the  Control  Data  6000  series  of  computers.  It 
is  sometimes  cited  to  illuminate  the  relationship  between  defining  and 
implementing  a language  feature. 

Summary  of  Changes  Required  for  PASCAL  j#  • 

We  list  here  the  additions  and  deletions  that  must  be  made  to  PASCAL  to 
bring  it  into  conformance  with  the  TINMAN  requirements.  An  addition  is 
considered  major  (and  marked  with  an  asterisk)  when  it  potentially  interacts 
with  many  language  features  or  when  it  significantly  changes  the  character  of 
the  language  and  its  use.  Each  addition  or  deletion  is  cross-referenced  to  a 
TINMAN  requirement  justifying  the  modification.  A more  detailed  description 
of  the  nature  of  the  required  change  will  be  found  in  the  discussion  of  the 
referenced  requirement. 

Required  Additions  (PASCAL)  1 

* require  explicit  discrimination  among  record  variants,  with  complete 
programmer  control  over  how  the  discrimination  condition  is  tested 
(Al,  A7,  G3) 

. fixed  point  real  arithmetic  with  specifiable  precision  and  step  size 
(A2,  A4,  D4) 

. problem-oriented  floating  point  precision  specifications  (A3) 

. global  default  floating  point  precision  specifiable  (A3) 

* ability  to  define  new  character  sets  (A5) 

* permit  non-constant  array  upper  bounds  (A6) 

* assignment  and  access  functions  definable  for  new  types  (Bl) 
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* permit  functions  to  return  array  and  record  values  (Bl,  El,  E2) 

* programmer-definable  equivalence  operator  for  new  types  (B2) 

. unordered  enumeration  types  (B3) 

. exponentiation  operator  (B4) 

. define  rules  for  truncation  and  rounding  (B5) 

. short  circuit  Boolean  expression  evaluation  (B6) 

* scalar  operations  on  conformable  arrays  (B7) 

. explicit  conversion  operators  (B8) 

* run-time  exception  for  range  errors  (B9,  G7,  C7) 

* dynamically  assign/reassign  I/O  devices  (BIO) 

. set  complement  operator  ( B 1 1 ) 

. specify  lef t-to-r ight  evaluation  order  of  operands,  subroutine 
arguments,  array  indices,  and  assignment  operands  (Cl) 

. require  parentheses  within  the  same  precedence  level  for 
non-associative  operators  (C2) 

. allow  constant  expressions  where  constants  can  appear  (C4) 

. constant  expressions  evaluated  at  compile  time  (C4) 

* variable  number  of  parameters  (C5,  C9) 

* parameterized  types  (C5) 

* parameterized  array  bounds  (C6) 

. require  parameter  declarations  for  procedures  passed  as  parameters 
(C6) 

* exception  handling  capability  and  control  structure  (C7,  D4,  G7) 

* generic  subroutines  (C8) 

. provide  for  input  of  Boolean  constants  (D2) 

. require  identical  conversion  of  program  and  data  literals  (D2) 

. run  time  testing  option  for  accesssing  uninitialized  variables  (D3) 

. require  specifying  range  of  numeric  variables  (D4) 

* prohibit  assigning  pointers  to  variables  whose  lifetime  is  longer  than 
that  of  the  object  pointed  to  (D6) 

* define  new  infix  operators  (El) 

* specification  of  a type's  internal  representation  (E2) 

* ability  to  extend  existing  operators  to  new  types  (E4) 

* encapsulated  type  definition  with  initialization,  finalization, 
allocation-time,  and  deallocation-time  procedures  (E5,  E8) 

* limit  access  scope  (F2) 

* external  scope  for  separately  defined  modules  (F2) 

* ability  to  provide  new  local  names  for  external  identifiers  (F2) 

* support  TINMAN  library  concept  (F4,  F5i,  F6) 

. labels  as  identifiers  (rather  than  numbers)  (G2) 

, restrict  GOTO  to  same  scope  level  and  forbid  jumping  into  loop  bodies 
(G2 ) 

* equivalent  of  Zahn's  device  (G3,  G7) 

. iteration  with  loop  exit  anywhere  (G4) 

* (pseudo)  parallel  processing  capability  with  specifiable  priorities 
(G6,  G8) 

. access  to  real-time  clock  (G8) 

* synchronization,  mutual  exclusion,  and  delay  primitives  (G8) 

. specify  translation  from  publication  language  to  ASCII  (H3) 

. internal  break  character  for  identifiers  and  literals  (H4) 

. separate  quoting  of  each  line  of  long  literals  (H4) 

. uniform  referent  notation  (H9) 

, ability  to  specify  routine  is  not  reentrant  or  recursive  (12) 
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provide  environmental  enquiries  (13) 
conditional  compilation  (14) 
specify  translator  restrictions  (16) 

programmer  control  over  movement  between  main  and  backing  store  (Jl) 
machine  language  Insertions  (J3) 

associate  identifiers  with  machine  addresses  (J4) 
specify  development  tools  (K3) 
specify  translator  options  (K4) 


. special  comment  brackets  for  assertions  and  units  of  measure  (K.5) 

. specify  that  syntax  checking  is  required  (L6) 

. specific  errors  to  be  detected  and  error  messages  (L7) 

. specify  type  matching  rules  for  formal  and  actual  parameters  (M2) 

Required  Deletions  (PASCAL) 

. special  parameter  format  for  output  procedures  (C5) 

. assignment  to  value  parameters  (C7) 

. subrange  data  type  (D4,  E7) 

. dynamic  storage  allocation  procedures  (FI) 

. GOTO's  across  scope  levels  and  not  forbidding  a jump  into  loop  bodies 
(G2,  G4) 

. IF-THEN  control  structure  (G3) 

. not  fully  partitioned  case  statement  (G3) 

. for  loop  control  variable  accessible  outside  loop  (G4) 

. nested  recursive  procedures  (G5) 

. abbreviation  of  identifiers  to  first  eight  characters  (HI) 

. lexical  units  (including  comments)  crossing  line  boundaries  (H5,  H7) 

. syntax  sharing  for  up-arrow  (H10) 

. implementation  dependencies  (11) 

SIMULA  67  Evaluation  Summary 

SofTech's  evaluation  of  SIMULA  67  with  respect  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  requirements  for  high  order  computer  programming  languages  ("TINMAN," 
June  1976)  is  summarized  here.  Detailed  evaluations  of  SIMULA  67  with  respect 
to  each  TINMAN  requirement  are  contained  in  separate  sections  of  this  report. 
These  sections  begin  with  an  overall  assessment  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
requirement  is  satisfied,  followed  by  a justification  of  this  assessment 
referencing  sections  of  the  SIMULA  67  defining  document  and  other  pertinent 
publications.  The  following  documents  are  cited  throughout  the  SIMULA 
evaluation  discussions  (the  citation  format  used  in  these  discussions  is 
specified  below  for  each  document): 

O.-J.  Dahl,  B.  Myhrhaug,  and  K.  Nygaard,  SIMULA  67  Common  Base  Language, 
Norwegian  Computing  Center  Publication  No.  S-22,  1970.  ("CBL  2.2.1"  refers  to 
Section  2.2.1  in  this  defining  document.  As  CBL  20  notes,  the  SIMULA  67 
languge  definition  uses  the  revised  ALGOL  60  report's  syntax  and  semantics  for 
features  that  are  the  same,  so  the  following  reference  is  also  cited  in  this 
evaluation.) 
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P.  Naur  (Ed.),  "Revised  Report  on  the  Algorithmic  Language  ALGOL  60," 
Comm.  ACM,  January  1963,  vol.  6,  no.  1,  pp.  1-17.  ("AR  3. 3. 5. 2"  refers  to 
Section  3. 3. 5. 2 of  this  document.) 

G.  Birtwistle,  O.-J.  Dahl,  B.Myhrhaug,  and  K.  Nygaard,  SIMULA  BEGIN, 
Auerbach  Publishers  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  1973.  ("B  150"  refers  to  page  150  in 

the  SIMULA  BEGIN  book,  which  clarifies  and  illustrates  a number  of  SIMULA  67 
features.) 

J.  Palme,  "SIMULA  as  a Tool  For  Extensible  Program  Products,"  ACM  SIGPLAN 
Notices,  February  1974,  vol.  9,  no.  2,  pp.  24-40.  ("Palme,  p.  38"  refers  to 
page  38  of  this  paper) 

NCC  System  Programming  Group,  "The  Structure  of  the  NCC  SIMULA  Compilers 
and  Bench  Mark  Comparisons  with  other  Major  Languages,"  Norwegian  Computing 
Center  Publication  No.  S-43,  1972.  ("Structure,  p.  6"  refers  to  page  6 of 
this  report.) 


Summary  of  Changes  Required  for  SIMULA  67 

We  list  here  additions  and  deletions  that  must  be  made  to  SIMULA  67  to 
bring  it  into  conformance  with  the  TINMAN  requirements.  An  addition  is 
considered  major  (and  marked  with  an  asterisk)  when  it  potentially  interacts 
with  many  language  features  or  when  it  significantly  changes  the  character  of 
the  language  and  its  use.  Each  addition  or  deletion  is  cross-referenced  to  a 
TINMAN  requirement  justifying  the  modification.  A more  detailed  description 
of  the  nature  of  the  required  change  will  be  found  in  the  discussion  of  the 
referenced  requirement. 

Required  Additions  (SIMULA  67) 

. problem-oriented  floating  point  precision  specification  (A3) 

. global  default  floating  point  precsions  specifiable  (A3) 

. enumspecif iable  character  sets  (A5) 

. arrays  indexable  by  enumeration  types  (A6) 

* programmer  control  over  how  discrimination  among  record  variants  is 
tested  (A7) 

* assignment  and  access  functions  definable  for  new  types  (Bl) 

* return  arrays  and  records  directly  as  values  of  functions  (Bl,  El,  E2) 

* can  extend  domain  of  existing  operator  symbols  (including  equivalence) 
and  can  define  new  infix  operators  (B2,  El,  E2,  E4) 

T same  equivalence  symbol  for  Boolean  equivalence  and  for  other  forms  of 
equivalence  (B2) 

. unordered  enumeration  types  (B3) 

. explicit  truncation  and  rounding  requirements  defined  (B5) 

. exclusive-or  Boolean  operator  (B6) 

. assignment  and  scalar  operations  on  arrays  (B7) 

. explicit  conversion  operators  for  arithmetic  types  (B8) 

. run-time  exception  condition  for  numeric  range  errors  (B9) 

. power  set  of  enumeration  types  with  set  operations  (Bll,  E6) 

. operand,  subscript,  and  subroutine  argument  evaluation  order  specified 
as  lef t-to-right  (Cl) 
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. require  parentheses  within  same  precedence  level  for  non-associative 
operators  (C2) 

. evaluate  constant  expressions  before  run  time  (C4) 

. extend  class  parameter  capabilities  to  match  procedure  parameters  (C5) 
. type  checking  on  arguments  to  subroutines  passed  as  parameters  (C6, 

C7) 

* exception  handling  control  structure  plus  a parameter  class  for 
specifying  the  control  action  when  exception  conditions  occur  (C7,  D4, 
G7) 

* generic  procedures  of  more  than  one  argument  (C8) 

. variable  number  of  parameters  (C9) 

. constant  value  identifiers  (Dl) 

. permit  Boolean  and  NONE  constants  on  input  and  output  (D2) 

. require  identical  conversion  of  program  and  data  literals  (D2) 

. optional  variable  initialization  instead  of  automatic  (D3) 

. run  time  test  for  uninitialized  variables  (D3) 

. range  declarations  (D4) 

. enumeration  types  (D5,  E6) 

* direct  support  for  arrays  of  records  (D5,  E6) 

* ability  to  define  new  infix  operators  (El) 

* extend  existing  operators  to  new  types  (E4) 

* provide  means  of  limiting  the  automatic  inheritance  of  operations 
applicable  to  a data  type  in  terms  of  which  a new  type  is  being 
defined  (E5,  F2) 

* user-defined  finalization,  initialization,  and  deallocation  actions 
associated  with  type  definitions  (E8) 

. limit  access  scope  both  at  definition  and  at  use  (F2) 

. require  support  for  application  libraries  (F4) 

. support  routines  written  in  other  source  languages  (F5) 

. support  Compool-like  data  sharing  (F5,  F6) 

. more  than  one  compool  (F6) 

. general  case  statement  (G3) 

. loops  with  exit  tests  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  (G3,  G4) 

. equivalent  of  Zahn's  device  (G3,  G7) 

* true  parallel  processing  capability  — can  create  and  terminate 
processes  and  have  critical  section  control  primitives  (G6,  G8) 

* asynchronous  interrupt  handling  (G8) 

. access  to  real  time  clocks  (G8) 

. specify  translation  into  ASCII  character  set  (H3) 

. break  characters  for  internal  use  in  identifiers  and  numeric  literals 
(H4) 

. separate  quoting  of  each  line  of  a long  TE)d  literal  (H4) 

. permit  system  defined  procedures  as  parameters  (H10) 

. optional  control  over  specifying  object  representations  (12) 

. specification  that  a routine  is  not  recursive  or  reentrant  (12) 

* conditional  compilations  and  compile  time  variables  (13,  14) 

. make  translator  restrictions  a part  of  the  language  definitions  (16) 

* programmer  control  of  movement  between  main  and  backing  store  (Jl) 

. machine  language  insertions  (J3) 

. ability  to  associate  identifiers  with  object  machine  addresses  (J4) 

. specify  object  representation  for  composite  data  structures  (E2,  J4) 

. can  specify  open  or  closed  implementation  for  routine  calls  (J5) 

. require  support  for  separate  compilation  (K2) 


. software  development  tools  (K3) 

. standard  translator  options  (K4) 

. provide  for  special  brackets  to  enclose  assertions  (K5) 

. smaller  compilers  for  the  language  (L5) 

Required  Deletions  (SIMULA  67) 

. default  REAL  for  arrays  declared  with  no  type  (Al,  E3) 

. TEXT  data  type  as  built-in  type  for  strings  (B2,  15) 

. array  lower  bounds  being  an  arithmetic  expression  (instead  of  a 
constant)  (A6) 

. integer  to  real  and  real  to  integer  conversion  in  assignment  (B8) 

. label  parameters  (C5,  C7,  G2) 

. by-value  parameters  should  be  "read-only"  instead  of  "read-write"  (C7) 
. by-name  parameter  transmission  mode  (C7) 

. type  specifications  for  formal  parameters  as  a means  of  realizing 
generic  procedures  (C8) 

. implementation  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  SIMSET  and  SIMULATION 
classes  (E2) 

. heap  storage  allocation  (FI) 

. GOTOs  across  scope  levels  (G2) 

. switches  (G2) 

. designational  expressions  (G2) 

. IF-THEN  statements  (with  no  required  matching  ELSE)  (G3) 

. non-fully  partitioned  INSPECT  statement  (G3) 

. allowing  GOTOs  into  loop  bodies  (G4) 

. access  to  loop  control  variable  from  outside  loop  (G4) 

. being  able  to  define  procedures  within  recursive  procedure  bodies  (G5) 
. allowing  lexical  units  to  cross  line  boundaries  (H5) 

. comment  conventions  as  presently  defined  (H7) 

. brackets  (instead  of  parentheses)  for  array  references  (H9) 

• substring  assignment  (H10) 

. references  to  "operating  systems"  in  the  CBL  definition  (Kl) 

. implementation  dependencies  (II) 

. features  that  make  the  language  non-minimal,  e.g.,  the  TEXT  type  for 
strings  (15) 

. requiring  garbage  collection  (J2) 

. permitting  superset  implementations  (LI) 


TACPOL  Evaluation  Summary 

SofTech's  evaluation  of  TACPOL  with  respect  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
requirements  for  high  order  computer  programming  languages  ("TINMAN,"  June 
1976)  is  summarized  here.  Detailed  evaluations  of  TACPOL  with  respect  to  each 
TINMAN  requirement  are  contained  in  separate  sections  of  this  report.  These 
sections  begin  with  an  overall  assessment  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
requirement  is  satisfied,  followed  by  a justification  of  this  assessment 
referencing  sections  of  the  TACPOL  defining  document: 

TACPOL  Reference  Manual,  USACSCS-TF-4-1 , 15  January  1972. 
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Summary  of  Changes  Required  for  TACPOL 

We  list  here  the  additions  and  deletions  that  must  be  made  to  TACPOL  to 
bring  it  into  conformance  with  the  TINMAN  requirements.  An  addition  is 
considered  major  (and  marked  with  an  asterisk)  when  it  potentially  interacts 
with  many  language  features  or  when  it  significantly  changes  the  character  of 
the  language  and  its  use.  Each  addition  or  deletion  is  cross-referenced  to  a 
TINMAN  requirement  justifying  the  modification.  A more  detailed  description 
of  the  nature  of  the  required  change  will  be  found  in  the  discussion  of  the 
referenced  requirement. 

Required  Additions  (TACPOL) 

* a discriminated  union  record  capability  with  programmer  defined 
discrimination  tests  (Al,  E7) 

. floating  point  real  numbers  with  specifiable  precision  (A2,  A3) 

. global  default  floating  point  precision  specification  (A3) 

. specifiable  step  size  for  fixed  point  numbers  (A4,  D4) 

. modified  scaling  rules  for  fixed  point  arithmetic  (A4) 

* ability  to  define  new  character  sets  (A5) 

. array  upper  bounds  fixed  on  entry  to  allocation  scope,  instead  of  at 
compile  time  (A6) 

. arrays  indexable  by  enumeration  types  (A6) 

. programmer  specifiable  array  lower  bounds  (A6) 

* assignment  and  access  functions  definable  for  new  types  (Bl) 

. return  arrays  and  records  as  values  of  functions  (Bl,  El,  E2) 

. exact  fixed  point  equivalence  operator  (B2) 

. programmer-specified  equivalence  operator  for  comparing  user  defined 
types  (B2) 

. unordered  enumeration  types  (B3) 

. integer  division  with  its  own  symbolic  operator  (B4) 

. rounding  during  expression  evaluation  (B5,  II) 

. short  circuit  evaluation  of  Boolean  expressions  (B6) 

. scalar  operations  on  conformable  arrays  (B7) 

. assignments  applicable  to  arrays  and  structures  (B7) 

. capability  to  dynamically  assign  and  reassign  I/O  devices  (BIO) 

. power  set  data  type  and  operations  ( B 1 1 ) 

. operand,  subscript,  and  subroutine  parameter  evaluation  done 
left-to-right  (Cl) 

. parentheses  required  at  same  precedence  level  for  non-associative 
operators  (C2) 

. explicit  statement  of  where  expressions  can  occur  (C3) 

. allow  constant  expressions  wherever  constants  are  allowed  (C4) 

. evaluate  constant  expressions  before  run  time  (C4) 

. permit  procedures  passed  as  parameters  to  take  arguments  (C5) 

* variable  number  of  procedure  parameters  (C5,  C9) 

* exception  handling  parameter  class  ( C 7 ) 

* a generic  procedure  capability  (C8) 

. require  identical  conversion  of  program  and  data  literals  (D2) 

. permit  records  as  comonents  of  records  (D5,  E6) 

. initialization  facility  (D3) 

. generalized  range  declarations  (D4) 

. enumeration  types  (D5,  E6) 
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. pointer  variables  (D6) 

* user  definition  of  new  types  and  infix  operators  (El) 

. consistent  use  of  types  (E2) 

. require  declaration  of  loop  control  variable  (E3) 

* user  can  extend  existing  operators  (EA) 

* data  types  with  clustered  operations  definable  (E5) 

* type  initialization  and  finalization  (E8) 

. provide  for  separating  variable  allocation  from  variable  access  (FI) 

* ability  to  limit  access  to  separately  defined  structures  (F2) 

. associate  new  local  names  with  separately  defined  components  (F2) 

. application  oriented  libraries  (FA,  F5) 

. routines  written  in  languages  other  than  TACPOL  (F5) 

. Compools  at  all  levels  of  programming  activity  (F6) 

. more  than  one  Compool  (F6) 

. case  statement  (G3) 

. loops  with  exit  tests  in  middle  (G3,  GA) 

. equivalent  of  Zahn's  device  (G3,  G7) 

. recursive  procedures  (G5) 

* parallel  processing  capability  (G6) 

* fuller  exception  handling  (G7,  B9,  DA) 

* asynchronous  interrupt  handling  (G8) 

. access  to  real-time  clocks  (G8) 

* synchronization  and  real-time  capability  (G8) 

. break  character  for  use  internal  to  identifiers  and  literals  (HA) 

. separate  quoting  of  each  line  of  a long  literal  (HA) 

. require  key  words  to  be  reserved  (H6) 

. compile  time  variables  (13) 

. conditional  compilation  capability  with  encapsulated  code  (IA,  J3) 

. ability  to  associate  identifiers  with  object  machine  addresses  (JA) 

. greater  control  over  composite  object  representation  (JA) 

. specify  procedure  call  as  open  or  closed  implementation  (J5,  12) 

* more  extensive  translator  options  and  available  tools  (K3,  KA) 

. special  comment  brackets  for  assertions  (K5) 

. suggested  set  of  diagnostic  messages  (L7) 

. language  documentation,  especially  a formal  in-depth  definition  (M3) 
Required  Deletions  (TACPOL) 

. character  and  bit  string  types  (A2,  Bll,  13) 

. MOVE  operation  to  be  replaced  by  a type  checking  structure  assignment 
( A6,  Bl,  B7) 

. overlay  with  free  union  capability  (B8,  E7) 

. partitioned  data  sets  and  file  labels  (BIO) 

. label  parameters  (C7,  G2) 

. write  access  to  value  parameters  ( C 7 ) 

. requiring  specification  of  parameter  type  and  dimension  (C8) 

. restrictions  on  nesting  arrays  and  structures  (D5) 

. GOTOs  out  of  same  scope  (G2) 

. switches  (G2) 

. if-thens  (with  no  else)  (G3) 

. DO  control  variable  being  non-local  to  DO  loop  (GA) 

. GOTO  into  loops  (GA) 

. abbreviation  of  identifiers  (HI,  II) 
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. continuation  of  lexical  units  across  line  boundaries  (H5) 

. size  of  key  word  list  (H6) 

. comments  crossing  line  boundaries  (H7) 

. SUBSTR  assignable  pseudo-variable  (H10) 

. syntax  sharing  of  equal  sign  for  both  equality  test  and  assignment 

(H 10) 

. implementation  dependencies  (11) 

. multiple  target  assignments  (15) 


Al.  Typed  Language  (TINMAN) 

The  language  will  be  typed.  The  type  (or  mode)  of  all  variables, 
components  of  composite  data  structures,  expressions,  operations, 
and  parameters  will  be  determinable  at  compile  time  and  unalterable 
at  run  time.  The  language  will  require  that  the  type  of  each 
variable  and  component  of  composite  data  structures  be  explicitly 
specified  in  the  source  programs. 

By  the  type  of  an  object  is  meant  the  set  of  objects  themselves,  the 
essential  properties  of  those  objects,  and  the  set  of  operations  which  give 
access  to  and  take  advantage  of  those  properties.  Compile  time  determination 
of  types  does  not  preclude  the  inclusion  of  language  structures  for  dynamic 
discrimination  among  alternative  record  formats  (see  A7)  or  among  components 
of  a union  type  (see  E6).  Where  the  subtype  or  record  structure  cannot  be 
determined  until  run  time,  it  should  still  be  fully  discriminated  in  the 
program  text  so  that  all  the  type  checks  can  be  completed  at  compile  time. 


Al.  Typed  Language  (ALGOL  68) 

Satisf led . 

Algol  68  is  a typed  language  [Section  2. 1.1.2,  1.2.1,  4.4,  4.6).  All 
identifiers  must  be  declared  [Section  4.4]  with  their  types  (modes).  Labels 
are  implicitly  declared  by  their  placement  (prefixing  a statement)  [Section 
1.2).  Field  selectors  are  part  of  the  mode  of  composite  structures  [Section 
Tin'  typi  of  each  language  element  is  known  at  compile  time,  except 
(or  union  types,  which  are  fully  discriminated  in  the  program  text,  using  case 
oon;ormily  clauses  [Section  3.4.  Iq). 

A 1 . Typed  Language  (J3B) 
i’artially  Satisfied. 

Kxplic.it  declarations  for  variables  and  components  of  composite  data 
structures  are  always  required,  even  for  loop  control  variables  [Sections  3.2 
and  4).  Declarations  of  labels  are  required  when  necessary  to  override  a 
macro  declaration  declared  in  a higher  scope  [Section  5.4.2).  However,  there 
is  no  language  construct  that  enforces  and  controls  run-time  discrimination 
among  the  subtypes  of  a record  structure  in  the  program  text,  so  access  to 
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records  with  alternative  structures  cannot  be  validated  fully  at  compile-tlme. 
Even  so,  the  requirement  that  fields  of  records  be  accessed  only  through 
pointers  of  an  appropriate  (possibly  union)  type  [Section  6]  means  that 
compile-time  checks  on  access  to  record  alternatives  are  required  to  some 
extent. 


Al.  Typed  Language  (PASCAL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

"Every  variable  occuring  in  a statement  must  be  introduced  by  a variable 
declaration"  [p.  137].  Each  component  of  a record  has  its  type  specified  in 
the  program  text  [p.  144].  Even  labels  must  be  explicitly  declared 
[p.  158-9].  However,  PASCAL  provides  no  language  construct  for  discriminating 
among  record  variants  whose  discrimination  condition  is  not  determined  by  a 
field  in  the  record  (see  E7). 


Al.  Typed  Language  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Explicit  type  declarations  of  variables  are  required  except  in  one  case: 
in  an  array  declaration  "if  the  type  is  omitted,  the  array  is  assumed  REAL  by 

default"  [B  373].  "The  structure  of  the  SIMULA  language  is  such  that  almost 

all  the  error  checking  of  a program  can  be  done  at  compile  time"  [Palme, 
p.  38] . Type  checks  can  be  performed  at  compile  time  in  the  sense  required  by 
Al,  i.e.,  in  the  case  where  mismatching  between  the  type  required  to  perform 
an  operation  correctly,  and  the  type  actually  needed,  type  checks  can  either 

be  performed  at  compile  time  or  must  be  specified  in  the  program  text  via  the 

INSPECT  statement  [B  150]. 


Al.  Typed  Language  (TACPOL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

"All  names  must  be  declared"  [Section  10-1].  Moreover,  "the  type  of  a 
quantity  and  the  type  of  a value  are  explicitly  defined"  [Section  2-6. c] . 
However,  the  TACPOL  CELL  capability  [Section  4-7. a]  permits  alternative  record 
structures  to  be  overlayed  without  requiring  or  providing  constructs 
permitting  the  programmer  to  fully  discriminate  among  these  alternatives  in 
the  program  text. 

A2.  Data  Types  (TINMAN) 

The  language  will  provide  data  types  for  integer,  real  (floating 
point  and  fixed  point).  Boolean,  and  character,  and  as  type 


generators,  will  provide  arrays  (i.e.,  composite  data  structures 
with  indexable  components  of  homogeneous  type)  and  records  (i.e.. 
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composite  data  structures  with  labeled  components  of  heterogeneous 
type). 

A2^  Data  Type  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  has  integer,  floating  point  real.  Boolean,  and  character  types, 
along  with  arrays  and  structures  [Section  2. 1.1.2,  1.2.1,  4.6].  It  does  not 
have  a fixed  point  real  type.  Real  constants  [Section  8.1.2]  and  I/O  formats 
[Section  10.3.4.3]  are  available.  Algol  68  also  has  the  following  types: 
pointer  (to  another  type),  procedure  (with  typed  parameters  and  results), 
(variable  length  character)  string  (flexible  size  array  of  character),  bits 
(fixed  size  array  of  Boolean),  and  bytes  (fixed  size  array  of  character). 


A2.  Data  Types  (J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

J3B  provides  integer,  floating  point  (single  and  double  precision),  fixed 
point,  character,  array  and  record  data  types  [Sections  4. 2-4. 5 and  4.8]. 

Only  type  generators  for  records  are  supported  [Section  4.2].  J3B  does  not 
directly  support  a Boolean  data  type.  Instead,  bitstrings  are  given  a Boolean 
interpretation  in  appropriate  contexts  [Sections  5.5  and  5.6].  Fixed  length 
character  strings  are  supported  directly  as  a built  in  data  type,  although  15 
implies  character  strings  are  to  be  supported  as  arrays  of  characters. 


A2.  Data  Types  (PASCAL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

PASCAL  provides  integer,  real.  Boolean,  and  character  as  standard  types 
[p.  142].  Arrays  and  records  are  available  as  structured  types  [p.  143]. 
However,  floating  point  is  the  only  real  representation  supported  [p.  93]. 
PASCAL  does  not  have  a fixed  point  real  data  type.  PASCAL  supports  (fixed 
length)  character  strings  as  packed  arrays  of  characters  [p.  141]. 


A2.  Data  Types  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

SIMULA  67  has  REAL,  INTEGER,  BOOLEAN  [AR  5.1.1],  CHARACTER  [CBL  3.1], 
pointer  or  REFerences  to  objects  of  a CLASS,  which  effectively  realizes 
records  [CBL  3.1],  and  ARRAY  types  [CBL  3. lw] . But  fixed  point  is  not 
supported  [B  71]. 

The  SIMULA  text  data  type  provides  fixed  length  character  strings  (with 
programmer-defined  upper  limit  on  length  defined  at  run  time)  and  several 
associated  operators  [CBL  10,  B 178]. 
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A2.  Data  Types  (TACPOL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  has  fixed  point  reals,  integers  (i.e,  fixed  reals  with  scale  of 
zero),  character  strings,  and  bit  strings  as  basic  data  types  [Section  3-2, 
3-3,  3-4,  2-6. h. (2)].  Arrays  [Section  4-5,  4-6]  and  a form  of  records 
[Section  4-6,  4-7]  are  available,  but  not  as  type  generators.  There  are 
restrictions  on  arrays  and  records  that  limit  their  generality  (see  D5,  A7). 
TACPOL's  character  and  bit  string  types  exceed  A2's  requirement  for  Boolean 
and  character  (non-string)  types.  TACPOL  does  not  support  a floating  point 
real  type. 

A3.  Precision  (TINMAN) 

The  source  language  will  require  global  (to  a scope)  specification 
of  the  precision  for  floating  point  arithmetic  and  will  permit 
precision  specification  for  individual  variables.  This 
specification  will  be  interpreted  as  the  maximum  precision  required 
by  the  program  logic  and  the  minimum  precision  to  be  supported  by 
the  object  code. 

Precision  specifications  will  not  change  the  type  of  reals  nor  the  set  of 
applicable  operations.  Precison  specifications  apply  to  arithmetic  operations 
as  well  as  to  the  data  and  therefore  should  be  specified  once  for  a designated 
scope.  This  permits  different  precisions  to  be  used  in  different  parts  of  a 
program. 


A3.  Precision  (ALGOL  68) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  has  variable  precision  in  that  integral  and  real  types  may  be 
declared  as  real,  long  real,  long  long  real,  short  real,  etc.  indicating  more 
or  less  precision  than  real.  However  the  number  of  bits  (digits) 
corresponding  to  real,  long  real  etc.  is  implementation  dependent. 

There  is  no  way  to  specify  the  precision  of  arithmetic  operations  in  some 
scope . 


A3.  Floating  Point  Precision  (J3B) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Although  J3B  supports  single  and  double  precision  arithmetic  [Sections 
1.3.3. 1],  it  does  not  support  any  more  specific  form  of  precision 
specification.  Nor  does  it  provide  a means  of  specifying  global  (to  a scope) 
precision  for  floating  point  arithmetic  operations. 
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A3.  Precision  (PASCAL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

PASCAL  Lis  only  one  representation  for  real  variables  (p.  93,  142]. 

There  is  no  way  for  the  programmer  to  specify  precision,  not  even  the  common 
single  or  double  precision. 

j 

A3.  Precision  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

SIMULA  67  has  an  ALGOL  60  form  of  reals  [B  71,  AR  3.1.3].  Not  even 
FORTRAN-like  double  precision  can  be  specified.  Accuracy  is  not  explicitly 
definable.  In  fact,  it  is  classified  as  "implementation  defined"  [B  72]. 
Global  specification  of  precision  is  not  supported. 

K 

A3^  Precision  (TACPOL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  does  not  support  a floating  point  real  data  type. 

A4.  Fixed  Point  Numbers  (TINMAN) 

Fixed  point  numbers  will  be  treated  as  exact  quantities  which  have  a 
range  and  a fractional  step  size  which  are  determined  by  the  user  at 
compile  time.  Scale  factor  management  will  be  done  by  the  compiler. 

Integers  will  also  be  treated  as  exact  quantities,  with  a step  size  equal 
to  one. 

A4.  Fixed  Point  Numbers  (ALGOL  68) 


Not  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  does  not  have  a fixed  point  real  type  [Section  1.2.1,  4.6]. 

A4.  Fixed  Point  Numbers  (J3B) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Although  J3B  has  a fixed  point  data  type,  it  is  a "fractional"  rather 
than  exact  representation  [Section  1.3.3. 1,  p.  1-14];  the  declaration  format 
does  not  permit  an  implementation  independent  specification  of  a step  size, 
but  Instead  requires  the  programmer  to  specify  the  assumed  position  of  the 
binary  point  with  respect  to  a computer  word  [Section  4.8].  For  example,  the 
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fixed  point  specification  A A implies  the  binary  point  is  A binary  digits  to 
the  right  of  the  sign  bit.  All  fixed  point  values  occupy  the  same  number  of 
bits,  i.e.,  they  all  have  the  same  precision. 

Scaling  of  fixed  point  computations  is  performed  automatically  by  the 
compiler  [Section  7.1. A],  with  a programmer  option  for  performing  the  scaling 
explicitly  [Section  9.3].  The  default  scaling  rules  are  not  defined  such  that 
operations  on  fixed  point  values  types  having  (in  effect)  a step  size  of  one 
yield  the  same  result  as  operating  on  integer  value  types.  Moreover,  the 
default  scaling  rules  do  not  preserve  fractional  bits  in  arithmetic  and 
comparison  operations,  demonstrating  J3B's  support  of  a "fractional"  rather 
than  an  "exact"  concept  of  fixed  point  values. 


AA_.  Fixed  Point  Numbers  (PASCAL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

PASCAL  does  not  support  computation  with  fixed  point  real  numbers 
[p.  93]. 

AA.  Fixed  Point  Numbers  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Fixed  point  reals  are  not  supported  [B  71]. 

AA.  Fixed  Point  Numbers  (TACPOL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

"In  TACPOL,  fixed  point  decimal  numbers  are  converted  and  manipulated  as 
their  binary  fixed  point  equivalents"  [Section  3-2],  meaning  that  only  integer 
multiples  of  powers  of  two  are  represented  exactly.  (In  terms  of  the  TINMAN 
requirement,  only  step  sizes  that  are  powers  of  two  are  supported.)  Numeric 
literals  that  are  not  integer  multiples  of  powers  of  two  are  permitted, 
however,  and  are  implicitly  converted  to  an  approximation  of  the  decimal 
value.  In  this  sense,  TACPOL  does  not  support  an  "exact"  fixed  point  data 
type,  since  a programmer  is  not  constrained  to  use  literals  exactly 
representable  as  integer  multiples  of  a particular  step  size. 

"During  the  evaluation  of  expressions,  the  scale  factors  of  the  values 
are  automatically  adjusted  to  the  scale  factor  of  the  value  containing  the 
largest  fractional  part"  [Section  6-2].  Presumably  this  implies  that  the 
product  of  two  fixed  point  values  with  a scale  of,  say,  3 is  also  3,  so  three 
fractional  bits  are  lost.  Hence,  the  scaling  rules  for  multiplication  and 
division  do  not  conform  to  those  of  an  "exact"  fixed  point  data  type. 

Only  fixed  point  precisions  of  8,  15,  31,  and  62  are  supported  [Section 
3-2]  by  the  implementation  (although  precisions  of  1 to  62  can  be  specified  in 
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declarations).  Negative  values  cannot  be  represented  if  values  are 
represented  with  a precision  of  8.  The  precision  of  the  result  of  arithmetic 
operations  is  either  31  or  62  bits.  The  precision  is  62  if  one  of  the 
operands  has  a specified  precision  of  32  to  62,  or  if  both  operands  have  a 
specified  precision  of  1 to  31  and  the  long  precision  multiply  or  long 
precision  exponentiation  operator  is  used  [Section  6-2]. 

The  scaling  rules  for  comparison  of  fixed  point  values  with  different 
scales  [Section  6-1.1]  insure  that  no  fractional  bits  are  truncated  before  the 
comparison  is  performed  (which  is  consistent  with  "exact"  fixed  point 
concepts),  but  no  check  is  made  on  the  possible  loss  of  significant  bits,  so 
incorrect  results  can  occur  [Section  6-1. b ( 1 ) ] . 


A5.  Character  Data  (TINMAN) 

Character  sets  will  be  treated  as  any  other  enumeration  type. 

Like  any  other  data  type  defined  by  enumeration  (see  E6),  it  should  be 
possible  to  specify  the  program  literal  and  order  of  characters.  These 
properties  of  the  character  set  would  be  unalterable  at  run  time.  In  general, 
unless  all  devices  use  the  same  character  code,  run-time  translation  between 
character  sets  will  be  required.  Widely  used  character  sets,  such  as  USASCII 
and  EBCDIC  will  be  available  in  a standard  library. 

A5.  Character  Data  (ALGOL  68) 

Not  Satisfied. 

The  collating  sequence  (mapping  from  char  to  int)  is  implementat ion 
defined  [Section  2.1.3.1.g]  in  Algol  68.  The  language  does  not  have 
enumeration  types.  However,  one  can  construct  other  collating  sequences  and 
translate  between  them  since  the  language  allows  arrays  of  characters  and  has 
the  operators  abs  and  re_ps  [Section  10.2.1.n-o]  for  converting  between  char 
and  int  types. 


A5.  Character  Data  (J3B) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Character  strings  are  supported  by  the  language,  but  in  an  implementation 
defined  code  [Section  1.3.3. 1,  p.  1-15].  The  programmer  has  no  ability  to 
define  new  character  sets,  nor  does  J3B  support  an  enumeration  data  type. 

A5.  Character  Data  (PASCAL) 


A 


Not  Satisfied. 
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The  programmer  can  define  a scalar  type  by  enumeration  of  identifiers 
[p.  142].  This  enumeration  defines  an  ordering  to  which  both  a successor  and 
a predecessor  function,  as  well  as  standard  relational  operators  (p.  151],  are 
applicable.  Moreover,  a variable  of  such  a programmer  enumerated  scalar  type 
can  be  used  as  an  array  index  [pp.  143,  146] . For  the  standard  scalar  type 
"char"  the  ordering  is  implementation  determined  [pp.  142,  94-95].  However,  a 
non-standard  character  set  cannot  be  directly  treated  as  a scalar  type  since 
only  identifiers  can  be  enumerated  [p.  142]. 

The  CDC  ASCII  64  character  set  (which  differs  from  the  ISO  standard)  is 
available  [p.  94]  as  a standard  character  set.  And  built-in  functions  chr 
(n),  giving  the  n-th  character  in  the  standard  scalar  type  char,  and  its 
inverse,  ord,  may  be  used  in  programmer  defined  conversions  [p.  164]. 


A5.  Character  Data  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

SIMULA  67  does  not  support  "enumeration  type"  as  in,  say,  PASCAL.  "The 
set  of  internal  characters  is  ordered  according  to  an  implementation  defined 
collating  sequence"  [CBL  3.2.2. 1].  The  built-in  function  procedure  rank  and 
char  provide  one-one  conversion  between  integer  character  codes,  such  as 
EBCDIC,  and  characters  [CBL  3.2.2. 1,  B 175-176].  This  can  facilitate 
translation  between  character  sets.  But  the  programmer  cannot  specify  the 
"order  of  characters"  (TINMAN  A5). 

A5.  Character  Data  (TACPOL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  does  not  support  defining  new  types  by  enumeration.  The  collating 
order  of  characters  is  predetermined  and  used  for  relational  operators 
[Section  6-1. b ( 2 ) ] . The  programmer  cannot  specify  or  change  this  order. 


A6.  Arrays  (TINMAN) 

The  language  will  require  user  specification  of  the  number  of 
dimensions,  the  range  of  subscript  values  for  each  dimension,  and 
the  type  of  each  array  component.  The  number  of  dimensions,  the 
type,  and  the  lower  subscript  bound  will  be  determinable  at  compile 
time.  The  upper  subscript  bound  will  be  determinable  at  entry  to 
the  array  allocation  scope. 

The  range  of  subscript  values  for  any  given  dimension  will  be  a 
contiguous  subsequence  of  values  from  an  enumeration  type  (including 
integers).  The  preferable  lower  bound  on  the  subscript  range  will  be  the 
initial  element  of  an  enumeration  type  or  zero,  because  it  often  contributes 
to  program  efficiency  and  clarity. 
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A6.  Arrays  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

In  Algol  68  the  number  of  dimensions  and  the  element  type  are  part  of  the 
array  type  [Section  4.6,  2. 1.3.4]  and  are  determinable  at  compile  time.  The 
lower  and  upper  bounds  may  be  expressions  and  hence  their  values  need  not  be 
defined  until  run  time.  For  non-flexible  arrays,  the  bounds  remain  fixed  once 
the  array  is  allocated.  For  a variable  declared  as  a flexible  array,  the 
bounds  may  be  varied  by  assigning  arrays  with  differing  numbers  of  elements  to 
the  variable.  Subscripts  must  be  of  type  integer;  there  are  no  enumeration 
types.  The  default  lower  bound  is  1. 


A6.  Arrays  (J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

All  requirements  are  satisfied  except  that  the  upper  subscript  bound  is 
determined  at  compile  time,  not  on  entry  to  the  array  allocation  scope,  and 
the  lower  subscript  bound  is  not  programmer  definable  (it  is  fixed  at  zero) 
[Section  4.4].  Note,  however,  that  lower  bounds  of  tables  (i.e.,  arrays  of 
records)  can  be  specified  to  be  a constant  other  than  zero  [Section  4.3]. 


A6 . Arrays  ( PASCAL ) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

PASCAL  does  not  meet  the  crucial  requirement  that  "the  upper  subscript 
bound  will  be  determinable  at  entry  to  the  array  allocation  scope"  since  the 
bounds  (both  upper  and  lower)  of  an  array  dimension  are  fixed  at  compile  time 
[p.  143]  even  though  arrays  may  be  allocated  at  run  time  on  entry  to  a 
procedure  [p.  159].  PASCAL  is  compatible  with  the  other  A6  array 
requirements.  The  default  lower  bound  for  arrays  is  one. 


A6.  Arrays  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

SIMULA  67  satisfies  A6  except  that  the  lower  subscript  bound  is  not 
determinable  at  compile  time.  Rather,  "each  bound  is  an  arithmetic 
expression"  [B  371,  AR  5.2.1],  for  example,  the  variable  N.  Further,  with  no 
enumeration  type  facility,  array  subscripts  are  restricted  to  integer  values 
[AR  3. 1.4. 2]. 


A6.  Arrays  (TACPOL) 


Partially  Satisfied. 


In  ‘i'ACPOL,  "three  dimensions  are  the  maximum  allowable  within  an  array 
declaration"  [Section  4-2. cj.  The  range  of  subscript  values  is  fixed  at 
compile  time.  Lower  subscript  bounds  are  not  programmer-definable,  and  are 
assumed  to  be  1 [Section  4-2. a]. 

A7.  Records  (TINMAN) 

The  language  will  permit  records  to  have  alternative  structures, 
each  of  which  is  fixed  at  compile  time.  The  name  and  type  of  each 
record  component  will  be  specified  by  the  user  at  compile  time. 

This  permits  hierarchically  structured  data  of  heterogeneous  type, 
permits  records  to  have  alternative  structures  as  long  as  each  structure  is 
fixed  at  compile  time  and  the  choice  is  fully  discriminated  at  run  time,  but 
it  does  not  permit  arbitrary  references  to  memory  nor  the  dropping  of  type 
checking  when  handling  overlayed  structures.  The  discrimination  condition 
will  not  be  restricted  to  a field  of  the  record  but  should  be  any  expression. 


A7._  Records  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Component  names  (field  selectors)  are  part  of  the  structure  type,  as  are 
the  types  of  the  component  fields  [Section  1.2.1,  4.4,  4.6,  2. 1.3.3],  and 
hence  must  be  declared.  Alternate  structures  are  obtained  by  declaring  a 
field  to  be  a union  type.  Algol  68  union  types  are  fully  discriminated,  but 
the  programmer  has  no  control  over  how  the  discimination  condition  is 
represented. 


A7^  Records  (J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Records  with  alternative  structures  are  defined  in  J3B  as  "typed  tables" 
[Section  4.3].  However,  testing  to  discriminate  at  run  time  among  record 
alternatives  is  not  directly  supported  by  a language  construct. 


A7.  Records  (PASCAL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

A PASCAL  record  type  can  have  several  variants  with  each  identified  and 
typed  in  its  declaration  [p.  144].  However,  the  requirement  that  the 
"discrimination  condition  will  not  be  restricted  to  a field  of  the  record  but 
should  be  any  expression"  (TINMAN,  p.  21)  implies  a discriminated  union  type 
union  facility  without  necessarily  having  a discrimination  tag  as  a record 
field  (or  even  stored  within  the  record  representation).  In  PASCAL  the 
tagfield  of  a variant  record  is  optional  [p.  144].  When  it  is  omitted,  the 
equivalent  of  a free  type  union  is  obtained  [Wirth,  p.  197]. 
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A7.  Records  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

SIMULA  67  provides  the  equivalent  of  records  with  alternative  structures 
with  its  prefixed  classes  (or  subclasses)  capability  [CBL  2.2.1].  The  INSPECT 
statement  with  its  optional  WHEN  form  [CBL  7.2.1,  B 150-151]  provides  for 
discrimination  between  objects  (i.e.,  record  equivalents)  of  alternative 
structures.  Tire  programmer  does  not,  however,  have  control  over  the  internal 
representation  of  the  discrimination  information. 


A7.  Records  (TACPOL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  severely  limits  the  hierarchical  structuring  of  heterogeneous  data 
in  that  records  and  arrays  of  records  may  not  be  components  of  records. 

Record  components  are  limited  to  scalars  and  arrays  of  elementary  types 
[Section  4-5].  A special  construct,  CELL,  permits  records  to  be  overlayed 
[Section  4-7. a].  This  provides  a minimal  variant  record  capability. 
Discrimination  a>ul  type  checking  are  the  programmer's  responsibility. 

31^  Assignment  and  Reference  (TINMAN) 

Assignment  and  reference  operations  will  be  automatically  defined 
for  all  data  types  which  do  not  manage  their  data  storage.  The 
assignment  operation  will  permit  any  value  of  a given  type  to  be 
assigned  to  a variable,  array  or  record  component  of  that  type  or  of 
a union  type  containing  that  type.  Reference  will  retrieve  the  last 
assigned  value. 

The  user  will  be  able  to  declare  variables  for  all  data  types.  Variables 
are  useful  only  when  there  are  corresponding  access  and  assignment  operations. 
The  user  will  be  permitted  to  define  assignment  and  access  operations  as  part 
of  encapsulated  type  definitions  (see  E5).  Otherwise,  they  will  be 
automatically  defined  for  types  which  do  not  manage  the  storage  for  their 
data.  (See  D6  for  further  discussion). 


Bl.  Assignment  and  Reference  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

The  Algol  68  user  may  declare  variables  of  any  type  [Section  4.4]. 
Assignment  [Section  5.2.1]  and  access  [Section  4.8,  6.2]  are  automatically 
available  for  any  type.  However,  assignment  and  access  are  not  operators  and 
cannot  be  user  defined.  But  the  user  may  define  other  operators  to  have  the 
same  effect  as  assignment  and  access  for  specific  types. 
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Arrays  and  records  can  be  specified  as  values  of  functions  [Section 
5.4.1}  although  the  implication  of  such  a specification  is  that  a pointer  to 
an  array  or  record  is  what  is  actually  returned. 

Bl.  Assignment  and  Reference  (J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Although  assignment  and  reference  operations  are  automatically  defined 
for  all  J3B  data  types,  and  assignments  are  permitted  among  records  with 
alternative  structures  (which  can  be  used  to,  in  effect,  implement  a union 
data  type),  the  user  is  not  permitted  to  define  assignment  and  access 
operations  as  part  of  record  type  definitions. 

In  addition,  arrays  and  records  cannot  be  returned  as  values  of  functions 
[Section  3.3.3],  although  such  a capability  is  implied  by  Bl,  El,  and  E2. 

Bl.  Assignment  and  Reference  (PASCAL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

In  PASCAL  "direct  assignment  is  possible  to  variables  of  any  type,  except 
files"  [p.  21].  Files  are  a type  in  PASCAL  [p.  145]  but  presumably  files  are 
not  considered  to  manage  their  data  storage". 

Arrays  and  records  cannot  be  specified  as  values  of  functions  (p.  162), 
although  such  a capability  is  implied  by  Bl,  El,  E2,  and  B7. 

No  ability  to  define  assignment  and  access  operation  for  new  types  is 
provided . 

Bl.  Assignment  anjd  Reference  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

All  elementary  and  character  string  (i.e.,  text)  values  can  be  assigned. 
Other  data  types  are  essentially  objects  of  declared  classes,  with  object 
reference  assignment  automatically  defined  to  cover  any  user  defined  classes 
[CBL  6.1,  6.1.2,  6. 1.2. 2].  However,  the  user  cannot  define  assignment  and 
access  operations  that  are  automatically  invoked  by,  say,  the  assignment 
operator . 

Arrays  and  records  cannot  be  returned  as  values  of  functions  [CBL  8.1], 
although  such  a capability  is  implied  by  Bl,  El,  E2,  and  B7. 
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Bl.  Assignment  and  Reference  (TACPOL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

The  assignment  operator  applies  only  to  elementary  types  (i.e,  short  and 
long  fixed  point  numerics,  character  strings,  and  bit  strings)  [Section  5-1]. 
A built-in  procedure  MOVE  can  be  employed  to  assign  structured  types  (i.e, 
arrays,  groups,  tables,  and  cells).  MOVE  effects  bit  string  copying  and  does 
no  type  checking  [Section  A-6J . Of  course,  assignment  of  file  types  is  not 
supported  [Section  13-16].  Encapsulated  type  definitions  are  not  present  in 
TACPOL  (see  E5). 

Arrays  and  records  cannot  be  returned  as  values  of  functions,  although 
Bl,  El,  E2,  and  B7  together  imply  the  need  for  such  a capability. 


B2.  Equivalence  (TINMAN) 

The  source  language  will  have  a built-in  operation  which  can  be  used 
to  compare  any  two  data  objects  (regardless  of  type)  for  identity. 

There  are  many  useful  equivalence  operations  for  some  types  and  a 
language  definition  cannot  foresee  all  these  for  user  defined  types.  Proper 
semantic  interpretation  of  identity  requires  that  equality  and  identity  be  the 
same  for  atomic  data  (i.e.,  numbers,  characters.  Boolean  values,  and  types 
defined  by  enumeration)  and  that  elements  of  disjoint  types  never  be 
identical.  For  floating  point  numbers  identity  will  be  defined  as  the  same 
within  the  specified  (minimum)  precision. 


B2.  Equivalence  (ALGOL  68) 


Satisfied. 

The  Algol  68  equal  operator  (=)  is  defined  for  integer,  real.  Boolean, 
and  character  types  [Section  10.2.3].  The  identity  relation  (:=:)  [Section 
5.2.2]  allows  one  to  test  whether  two  names  (addresses)  are  the  same.  The 
programmer  may  define  the  = operator  for  other  types,  e.g.,  arrays,  records 
(structures)  and  mixed  precision  real  or  integer. 

B2.  Equivalence  (J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

An  equivalence  operation  is  automatically  defined  for  comparing  integer, 
floating,  fixed  point,  bit  string,  character  string,  and  pointer  variables  and 
literals  [Section  7.3].  In  addition,  table  entries  (i.e.,  elements  of  an 
array  of  records)  can  be  compared  for  equality.  However,  a user  cannot  define 
the  meaning  of  equivalence  for  a record  data  type  (the  only  user-definable 
data  type  permitted  in  J3B),  and  floating  point  values  of  different  precisions 
are  not  compared  within  their  minimum  precision  (e.g.,  in  comparing  a single 


precision  quantity  with  a double  precision  quantity,  the  double  precision 
value  is  not  truncated  before  comparison;  Instead  the  single  precision  value 
is  compared  against  the  exact  double  precision  value)  [Section  7.3,  p.  7-14]. 

B2.  Equivalence  (PASCAL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

The  built-in  equivalence  relational  operator  (=)  is  only  applicable  to 
operands  of  scalar,  subrange,  or  [packed]  array  of  character  (i.e.,  strings) 
type  [p.  151],  The  equivalence  operator  doesn't  encompass  the  other 
structured  types  (e.g.,  records)  and  a programmer  cannot  extend  its  definition 
to  these  types.  Since  only  one  floating  point  precision  is  supported,  the 
question  of  how  to  compare  values  of  differing  precisions  does  not  arise. 

B2._  Equivalence  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

EQV  is  the  logical  equivalence  operator  [B  369]  and  SIMULA  67  inherits 
the  ALGOL  60  equivalence  relation  for  simple  arithmetic  expressions  [AR  3.4.1] 
including  reals.  This  implies  "bit-by-bit  comparison"  for  reals  [AR  3.3.6]; 
this  satisfies  B2  since  only  one  real  precision  is  supported.  Character  and 
text  values  are  compared  for  being  equal  (not  identical)  [CBL  5.1,  5.2]. 
References  are  compared  for  identity  (i.e.  if  they  refer  to  the  same  object 
or  text  value  instance)  with  ==  and  =/=  [CBL  5.4].  In  this  vein  if  we  let  T 
and  U be  text  references,  then  "relations  T=/=U  and  T=U  may  both  have  the 
value  true.  Then  T and  U refer  to  physically  distinct  character  sequences 
which  are  equal"  [CBL  5.4.2].  The  distinction  between  EQV  and  = means  SIMULA 
does  not  have  a single  built  in  equivalence  operator  for  atomic  data. 

The  definition  of  built  in  infix  operators  (in  particular,  -)  cannot  be 
extended  to  new  data  types. 


B2._  Equivalence  (TACPOL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

The  built-in  equivalence  operator  tests  only  for  equality  of  elementary 
(numeric  or  string)  types  [Section  6-1. b] . In  the  comparison  of  arithmetic 
values  "the  possibility  of  some  significant  bits  being  lost"  through  shifting 
can  produce  an  unintended  true  result  [Section  6—1 .b.(l)] . Comparing 
structured  types  must  be  coded  since  it  is  not  built-in. 


B3.  Re la t Iona Is.  (TINMAN) 

Relational  operations  will  be  automatically  defined  for  numeric  data 
and  all  types  defined  by  enumeration. 
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It  will  be  possible  to  inhibit  ordering  definitions  when  uxnrdered  sets 
are  intended. 


B3.  Relationals  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

All  six  relations  are  defined  for  integer,  real,  character,  and  Boolean 
types  [Section  10.2.3].  They  are  also  defined  for  the  string  (flexible  size 
character  arrays)  and  bytes  (fixed  size  character  arrays)  types.  Algol  68  has 
neither  enumeration  types  nor  unordered  set  types. 

B3.  Relationals  (_J3B ) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Relational  operations  are  defined  for  numeric  data  in  J3B  [Section  7.3]. 
Only  equality  and  inequality  comparisons,  however,  are  permitted  among 
character  strings  [Section  7.3],  and  since  J3B  does  not  support  an  enumeration 
data  type,  there  are  no  relational  operations  applicable  to  such  data.  In 
addition,  J3B  permits  relational  comparisons  between  pointer  variables  of 
compatible  type  [Section  7.3].  (This  is  because  in  J3B,  pointers  can  be  used 
to  access  table  entries,  i.e.,  elements  of  an  array  of  records,  and  therefore, 
operations  on  index  values  are  extended  to  pointer  values.) 

B3.  Relationals  (PASCAL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

The  six  relational  operators  are  applicable  to  operands  of  any  scalar  or 
subrange  type  [p.  151].  In  PASCAL  scalar  types  include  not  only  number  and 
enumeration  but  also  character  and  Boolean  [p.  151]  which,  in  effect,  inhibit 
any  ordering  of  set  elements. 

PASCAL  does  not  support  unordered  enumeration  types,  however. 


B3.  Relationals  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

All  six  relational  operators  are  defined  for  numerics  and  text  data  [AR 
3.4.1,  CBL  5.,  B 183].  SIMULA  67  does  not  have  types  defined  by  enumeration 
and,  hence,  B3  is  vacuously  satisfied  for  such  types. 
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§2.,  Relat ionals  (TACPOL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

All  six  relational  operators  are  included  in  TACPOL  and  are  applicable  to 
numeric  and  string  types  [Section  6-1. b] . Defining  types  by  enumeration  is 
not  supported. 

B4.  Arithmetic  Operations.  (TINMAN) 

The  built-in  arithmetic  operations  will  include:  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  division  (with  a real  result), 
exponentiation,  integer  division  (with  integer  or  fixed  point 
arguments  and  remainder),  and  negation. 

Floating  point  operations  will  be  precise  to  at  least  the  specified 
precision. 

B4.  Arithmetic  Operations  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  has  all  of  the  required  operations  [Section  10.2.3].  However, 
it  has  no  fixed  point  type.  The  exponentiation  operator  is  defined  only  for 
real  bases  and  integer  exponents,  but  may  be  user  defined  for  other 
combinations  of  numeric  types.  Other  arithmetic  dyadic  operators  are  not 
defined  over  operands  of  differing  precision,  e.g.,  there  is  no  built-in 
definition  for  adding  a real  and  a long  real  [Section  10.2.3.4,  10.2.3.5]. 

B4.  Arithmetic  Operations  (J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  and  negation  operators 
are  provided  for  numeric  data  [Section  7.1].  Exponentiation  is  supported,  but 
only  yields  a floating  point  result  [Sections  7.1.2  and  7.1.3].  In  addition, 
exponentiation  cannot  be  applied  to  fixed  point  values  [Section  7.1.4]. 
Implementations  that  do  not  support  floating  point  data  also  do  not  support  an 
exponentiation  operator  [Section  7.1], 

There  is  no  operation  that  directly  yields  the  remainder  when  two  integer 
values  are  divided  [Section  7.1.1]. 

The  result  of  floating  point  computations  are  maintained  to  a precision 
equal  to  the  greatest  precision  of  the  operands  [Sections  7.1.2  and  7.1.3]. 
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B4^  Arithmetic  Operations  (PASCAL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

PASCAL  has  all  of  the  required  built-in  arithmetic  operations  except 
exponentiation  [p.  150]. 

B4^  Arithmetic  Operations  (SIMULA  67) 

Satisfied. 

All  of  the  required  built-in  arithmetic  operators  are  inherited  from 
ALGOL  60  [CBL  4.1.1,  AR  3.3.1].  The  programmer  cannot  specify  the  precision 
for  floating  point  operations. 


B4^  Arithmetic  Operations  (TACPOL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  has  the  required  built-in  functions  except  for  integer  division 
[Section  6-1. a].  But  only  "exponentiation  by  positive  integers  is  permitted" 
[Section  6-1. a].  Integer  division  can  be  effected  by  assigning  a fixed  real 
division  result  to  an  integer  (i.e,  scale  factor  of  zero).  A division 
remainder  built-in  function  REM  is  provided  for  both  short  numeric  [Section 
A-2]  and  long  numeric  [Section  A-3]  values. 

B5_.  Truncation  and  Rounding  (TINMAN) 

Arithmetic  and  assignment  operations  on  data  which  are  within  the 
range  specifications  of  the  program  will  never  truncate  the  most 
significant  digits  of  a numeric  quantity.  Truncation  and  rounding 
will  always  be  on  the  least  significant  digits  and  will  never  be 
implicit  for  integers  and  fixed  point  numbers.  Implicit  rounding 
beyond  the  specified  precision  will  be  allowed  for  floating  point 
numbers . 


BS^  Truncation  and  Rounding  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Assignment  [Section  5.2.1]  and  access  [Section  4.8]  never  truncate  or 
round  in  Algol  68.  However,  truncation  and  rounding  are  implementation 
dependent  for  the  arithmetic  operations  [Section  10.2.3,  2. 1.3.1].  The  round 
operator  is  only  defined  for  converting  a real  value  to  an  integer  value  of 
equivalent  precision  [Section  10.2.3.4],  while  the  shorten  operator  applies  to 
reals,  yielding  a rounded  rea^l  result  of  less  precision.  The  entier  operator 
truncates  reals  r integer  values.  There  is  a widening  coercion  [Section  6.5] 
that  implicitly  converts  integers  to  reals. 
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B5.  Truncation  and  Rounding  (J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Arithmetic  and  assignment  operations  on  integer,  floating  and  fixed  point 
quantities  do  not  truncate  significant  digits  as  long  as  overflow  does  not 
occur  [Section  7.1  and  5.2].  Implicit  truncation  of  low-order  digits  is 
permitted,  however,  in  fixed  and  floating  point  arithmetic  and  assignments 
[Section  7.1  and  5.2].  Rounding  is  not  required  and  there  is  no  explicit 
ROUND  operator.  In  assigning  fixed  or  floating  point  values  to  integer 
variables,  fractional  bits  are  always  truncated  implicitly  [Section  5.2, 
p.  5-5]. 

B5^  Truncation  and  Rounding  (PASCAL) 


Not  Determinable. 

It  is  not  specified  as  part  of  standard  PASCAL  how  truncation  and 
rounding  are  done  during  arithmetic  and  assignment  operations.  However, 

PASCAL  does  contain  standard  built-in  transfer  functions  trunc  ()  and  round  () 
for  converting  from  real  to  integer  [p.  164). 


B5.  Truncation  and  Rounding  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Reals  are  implicitly  rounded  [AR  4.2.4].  But  "it  is  understood  that 
different  hardware  representations  may  evaluate  arithmetic  expressions 
differently"  [AR  3.3.6].  SIMULA  67  does  not  have  fixed  point  reals,  nor  is 
precision  definable  for  floating  point  reals. 


B5.  Truncation  and  Rounding  (TACPOL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

"During  the  evaluation  of  expressions,  the  scale  factors  of  the  values 
are  automatically  adjusted  to  the  scale  factor  of  the  value  containing  the 
largest  fractional  part"  [Section  6-2. a].  This  means  the  most  significant 
bits  can  be  implicitly  truncated  and  that  low  order  bits  can  be  lost  on 
multiplication.  TACPOL  does  provide  built-in  TRUNC  and  ROUND  procedures  for 
short  [Section  A— 2 ] and  long  [Section  A-3]  numeric  values. 


B6.  Boolean  Operations  (TINMAN) 

The  built-in  Boolean  operations  will  include  "and,  " "or,  " "not, 
and  "xor."  The  operations  "and"  and  "or"  on  scalars  will  be 
evaluated  in  short  circuit  inode. 


same 
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Note  that  the  equivalence  and  nonequivalence  operations  (see  B2)  are  the 
as  logical  equivalence  and  exol ustve-or  respectively. 

B6.  Boolean  Operations  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  has  "and",  "or",  "not",  and  "exclusive  or"  operators  (Section 
10.2.3.2].  However,  the  order  of  evaluation  of  operands  is  not  defined 
[Section  5.4.2].  Choice  clauses  (i.e.  conditional  expressions)  must  be  used 
to  obtain  the  effect  of  short  circuit  evaluation  in  an  implementation 
independent  manner,  e.g.,  short  circuit  A AND  B could  be  written  (A|B| false) . 


B6.  Boolean  Operations  (J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

J3B  does  not  support  Boolean  data  types,  but  instead,  supports  bit 
strings.  AND,  OR.  NOT,  and  XOR  are  available  as  operations  on  bit  strings 
[Section  7.3].  Short  circuit  evaluation  of  bit  string  operations  is  permitted 
but  not  required  by  the  language  specification  (p.  7-14). 


B6.  Boolean  Operations  (PASCAL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

The  Boolean  operators  "and,"  "or,"  and  "not"  are  built-in  and  "xor"  for 
Booleans  is  a special  case  of  the  inequality  operator  [pp.  149-150], 

However,  PASCAL  does  not  evaluate  Boolean  expresssions  in  short  circuit 
mode.  In  coding  "and"  or  "or"  operators  "the  programmer  must  assure  that  the 
second  factor  is  well-defined,  independent  of  the  value  of  the  first  factor" 
[p.  21]. 

B6.  Boolean  Operators  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Exclusive-or  is  not  a built  in  Boolean  operator;  only  EQV  is  built-in. 

The  operators  AND  and  OR  are  defined  to  be  evaluated  in  short  circuit  mode 
(e.g.,  P AND  Q is  defined  to  mean  IF  P THEN  Q ELSE  FALSE)  [B  369].  (Note: 
Boolean  relations  are  also  defined  as  ALGOL  60  relations  [CBL  5]  and  the  ALGOL 
60  and  operator  definition  does  not  require  short  circuit  mode  evaluation  [AR 
3.4.5].) 
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B6.  Boolean  Operations  (TACPOL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  has  the  Boolean  operators  AND,  OR,  and  NOT  built-in  [Section 
6-1. d] . They  apply  to  bit  strings  and  yield  bit  string  results.  The  not 
equal  NE  relational  operator  yields  a one  bit  result  [Section  6-1. b. (3)].  But 
exclusive-or  (and  any  other  Boolean  operation)  can  be  realized  using  the 
built-in  bit  string  procedure  BOOL  [Section  A-5] . Short  circuit  evaluation 
mode  is  not  required. 


B7.  Scalar  Operations  on  Composite  Data  Structures  (TINMAN) 

The  source  language  will  permit  scalar  operations  and  assignment  on 
conformable  arrays  and  will  permit  data  transfers  between  records  or 
arrays  of  identical  logical  structure. 

Conformability  will  require  exactly  the  same  number  of  components 
(although  a scalar  can  be  considered  compatible  with  any  array)  and  one  for 
one  compatibility  in  type.  Correspondence  will  be  by  position  in  similarly 
shaped  arrays.  Although  component  by  component  operations  will  be  available 
for  built-in  composite  data  structures  which  are  used  to  define 
application-oriented  structures,  that  capability  will  not  be  automatically 
inherited  by  defined  data  structures.  Component  by  component  operations  also 
allow  operations  on  character  strings  represented  as  vectors  of  characters  and 
allow  efficient  Boolean  vector  operations. 


B7.  Scalar  Operations  on  Composite  Data  Structures  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  allows  assignment  of  arrays  and  records  (structures)  [Section 
5.2.1}.  Each  logical  structure  has  only  one  physical  structure  since  there 
are  no  packed  or  aligned  attributes.  For  array  assignment,  the  bounds  must 
match,  but  the  programmer  can  use  the  new  lower  bound  option  to  force  a match. 
Thus,  only  the  subscript  extent  (for  each  dimension)  must  match.  The  scalar 
operators  are  not  defined  for  arrays  and  structures,  but  the  programmer  can 
define  them  for  these  types.  However,  if  one  defines,  for  example, 
multiplication  of  arrays  to  be  component  by  component,  then  this  definition  is 
inherited  by  types  (e.g.,  matrix)  represented  as  arrays. 

B7.  Scalar  Operations  on  Composite  Data  Structures  (J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Although  J3B  permits  an  array  element  which  is  a record  to  be  compared 
for  equality  with  a similar  array  element  (or  the  value  zero)  [Section  7-12}, 
and  although  assignments  to  such  elements  are  permitted  [Section  5.2},  a 
general  form  of  assignment  is  not  supported  for  arrays  and  records  as  a whole. 
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In  addition,  permitted  assignments  of  array  elements  do  not  necessarily 
require  one-for-one  compatibility  in  type  (p.  5-6).  Furthermore,  no  scalar 
operations  can  be  applied  to  arrays  or  records  as  a whole. 


B7._  Scalar  Operations  on  Composite  Data  Structures  (PASCAL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Scalar  operations  cannot  take  arrays  as  operands  [p.  150].  Direct 
assignment  can  be  applied  to  arrays  or  records  as  long  as  the  transfer  is 
between  identical  types  [p.  21].  This  should  permit  run  time  conversion  of 
object  representations  since  the  prefix  packed  for  arrays  or  records  "has  no 
effect  on  the  meaning  of  a program"  [p.  143].  But,  in  fact,  "a  component  of  a 
packed  structure  must  not  appear  as  an  actual  variable  parameter"  [p.  83] . 


B7_«_  Scalar  Operations  on  Composite  Data  Structures  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Neither  scalar  operations  nor  assignment  on  conformable  arrays  are 
permitted.  For  example,  in  arithmetic  assignment  the  left  side  is  restricted 
to  a variable  of  type  real  or  integer  [CBL  6. 1.2.1].  That  is,  an  array  is  not 
permitted  as  the  left  side  (receiver)  of  an  assignment.  Data  transfers  for 
aggregates  are  not  possible.  The  built-in  COPY  function  for  text-objects 
produces  only  identical  copies,  not  some  conversion  or  packing  [B  179-181]. 


B7.  Scalar  Operations  on  Composite  Data  Structures  (TACPOL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

In  TACPOL,  assignment  [Section  5-1]  and  scalar  operations  [Section  6-1] 
are  applicable  only  to  elementary  numeric  and  string  data  types.  The  built-in 
procedure  MOVE  copies  the  bits  comprising  an  aggregate's  value  [Section  A-6] . 
As  such,  it  partially  supports  array  and  structure  assignment,  but  no  type 
checking  is  done. 


B8.  Type  Conversion  (TINMAN) 

There  will  be  no  implicit  type  conversions  but  no  conversion 
operation  will  be  required  when  the  type  of  an  actual  parameter  is  a 
constituent  of  a union  type  which  is  the  formal  parameter.  The 
language  will  provide  explicit  conversion  operations  among  integer, 
fixed  point  and  floating  point  data,  between  the  object 
representations  of  numbers  and  their  representations  as  characters, 
and  between  fixed  point  scale  factors. 
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B8.  Type  Conversion  (ALGOL  68) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  has  several  coercions  (implicit  type  conversions),  but  since 
Algol  68's  concept  of  type  is  somewhat  broader  than  the  TINMAN'S,  only 
widening  violates  B8.  Widening  [Section  6.5)  transforms  integers  to  reals  in 
assignments  and  subroutine  calls,  but  not  in  loops  or  array  subscripting. 
Dereferencing  [Section  6.2]  obtains  the  value  stored  at  a given  address. 

(Note:  the  type  of  an  Algol  68  variable  is  "reference  to  another  type",  so  a 
dereferencing  coercion  is  extremely  useful.)  Deproceduring  [Section  6.3] 
allows  a parameterless  procedure  to  be  called  without  having  to  write  an  empty 
argument  list  "()".  Uniting  [Section  6.4]  converts  a component  type  of  a 
union  type  to  the  union  type  itself.  The  union  type  may  be  fully 
discriminated  by  a conformity  clause  [Section  3.4].  Rowing  [Section  6.6] 
forms  a one  element  array  from  a single  element.  Voiding  [Section  6.7] 
discards  the  value  of  a unit  (expression  or  statement).  (In  a serial  clause 
(block  body)  [Section  3.2],  all  units  (statements)  except  the  last  are 
voided.)  Algol  68  has  no  fixed  point  type.  The  language  has  operators  for 
converting  between  real  and  integer  values  of  differing  precision  [Section 
10.2.3].  It  also  has  two  real  to  integer  conversion  operators,  round  and 
entier . There  are  procedures  for  converting  between  numeric  and  character 
representations  of  numbers  [Section  10.3.2.1]. 

Relational  operations  on  strings  of  different  lengths  are  permitted 
[Section  10.2.3.10].  Assignment  of  strings  never,  however,  causes  truncation 
of  the  string  being  assigned. 


B8.  Type  Conversion  ( J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

The  J3B  parameter  passing  rules  for  typed  tables  and  typed  pointers  (to 
tables)  satisfy  the  TINMAN  parameter  matching  constraints  in  that  all  the 
fields  of  a record  accessible  through  a formal  parameter  must  be  potentially 
present  in  the  record  (or  array  of  records)  serving  as  the  actual  parameter 
[Section  5.3.3,  p.  5-12]. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  J3B  also  supports  untyped  tables  and  pointers, 
the  TINMAN's  parameter  matching  constraints  can  be  violated.  Moreover,  the 
language  supports  implicit  conversion  from  integer  to  real  and  real  to  integer 
in  assignment  statements  [Section  5.2,  p.  5-4],  although  such  conversions  are 
not  permitted  between  actual  and  formal  parameters  [Section  5.3.3].  Explicit 
conversion  operators  are  provided  for  converting  between  integer  and  fixed 
point  representations  [Section  9.4],  but  no  explicit  operators  are  provided 
for  converting  to  or  from  floating  point  representations.  There  are  also  no 
conversion  operators  to  convert  between  the  object  representation  of  numbers 
and  their  representations  as  character  strings,  although  the  BYTE  and  INTR 
operation  [Section  9.2]  can  be  used  to  program  such  conversion  operations. 
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An  operator  is  provided  for  converting  between  fixed  point  scale  factors 
[Section  9.3].  However,  the  operator  does  nor.  override  the  default  fixed 
point  scaling  rules,  but  instead  rescales  the  result  of  the  default  rules. 
This  is  not  the  most  appropriate  form  of  rescaling  operator. 

The  intent  of  B8  is  also  not  satisfied  by  implicit  lengthening  and 
shortening  of  bit  and  character  strings  in  assignment  operations  and 
relational  comparisons  [Section  5.2,  p.  5-5]. 

The  requirement  is  satisfied  with  respect  to  array  indexing,  since 
implicit  real  to  integer  conversion  is  not  permitted  in  that  context  [Section 
6].  In  addition,  no  real  to  integer  conversion  is  permitted  in  iteration 
statements  (which  are  restricted  to  integer  and  pointer  valued  control 
variables)  [Section  5.6]. 


B8.  Type  Conversion  ( PASCAL ) 

Not  Satisfied. 

PASCAL  has  implicit  conversion  from  integer  to  real  [p.  152]  (except  in 
for  statements  [p.  157]  and  in  indexing  arrays  [p.  147]),  no  fixed  point  data 
[p.  93,143],  and  none  of  the  explicit  conversion  operations  required  here. 
However,  no  conversion  is  necessary  if  an  actual  parameter  is  a variant  cf  the 
corresponding  formal's  record  type.  On  input,  "data  transfer  is  accompanied 
by  an  implicit  data  conversion  operation"  [p.  164], 

In  comparing  packed  arrays  of  characters  (i.e.,  strings),  it  is  not 
specified  whether  the  arrays  must  be  of  the  same  length  [p.  151]. 

B8_.  Type  Conversion  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

There  are  no  explicit  conversion  operators  for  arithmetic  data. 
Integer-to-real  and  real-to-integer  conversions  are  effected  by  assignment 
[CBL  6. 1.2.1,  B 80],  The  function  procedures  rank  and  char  provide  a 
rudimentary  explicit  mechanism  (i.e.,  at  the  individual  character  level)  for 
converting  between  the  object  representations  of  numbers  and  their 
ropresentions  as  characters.  An  actual  parameter  must  be  of  a "compatible 
type"  with  its  corresponding  formal  [B  103].  This  effectively  includes  an 
actual  being  a constituent  of  a formal  union  type  [CBL  6. 1.2.2,  B 151], 

SIMULA  incorporates  the  Algol  rule  that  real  expressions  used  as  array 
.ubHcripts  are  implicitly  converted  to  integer  values  [CBL  7.1.1,  AR  3.1.1]. 

i iddltion,  implicit  conversion  between  real  and  integer  values  is  permitted 
in  the  evaluation  of  for  loops  [CBL  6.2]. 
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B8.  Type  Conversion  (TACPOL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  does  not  allow  implicit  type  conversions.  In  general,  "the  type 
of  data  in  expressions  may  not  be  mixed"  [Section  6-2].  Built-in  type 
converters  are  called  "Redefinition  Attribute  Procedures"  [Section  A-8] . 
Naturally  enough,  they  correspond  to  the  elementary  types  SHORT,  LONG,  CHAR, 
and  BIT.  CHAR,  for  example,  converts  object  representations  of  numeric  values 
to  their  representations  as  character  strings.  The  built-in  SCALE  procedure 
[Section  A-2,  A-3]  is  used  to  rescale  numeric  values.  Though  not  explicitly 
stated,  the  text  and  examples  imply  that  parameters  passed  by  reference  must 
match  exactly  in  the  quantities  they  specify  (i.e,  the  storage  layout  and  its 
exact  breakdown  into  elementary  types)  [Section  11-2],  All  of  the  above 
TACPOL  features  satisfy  the  B8  requirements.  However,  the  overlay  capability 
of  CELLs  [Section  4-7]  permits  implicit  type  transfers.  The  example  depicted 
in  Figure  4-5  illustrates  this.  Moreover,  the  MOVE  assignment  operator  does 
not  check  that  the  type  of  the  composite  object  being  copied  is  compatible 
with  the  type  of  the  object  receiving  the  copy. 

B9.  Changes  in  Numeric  Representation  (TINMAN) 

Explicit  conversion  operations  will  not  be  required  between 
numerical  ranges.  There  will  be  a run  time  exception  condition  when 
any  integer  or  fixed  point  value  is  truncated. 

(This  requirement  is  optional  for  hardware  installations  which  do  not 
have  overflow  detection). 


B9.  Changes  in  Numeric  Representation  (ALGOL  68) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  does  not  have  numerical  subranges.  It  has  no  fixed  point  type. 
It  does  not  define  any  action  for  overf low/truncation  exceptions.  Nor  is 
there  any  exception  condition  available  to  the  programmer  for  defining  his  own 
action . 


B9 . Changes  in  Numeric  Representation  (J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

J3B  does  not  require  range  declarations  for  numeric  data,  but  for  integer 
variables,  it  does  require  the  programmer  to  specify  the  number  of  bits 
occupied  by  valid  data  values.  In  addition,  it  supports  an  unsigned  integer 
data  type  whose  values  are  always  supposed  to  be  non-negative.  Specifying  the 
number  of  bits  occupied  by  valid  data  values  provides  an  implicit  range 
declaration  for  signed  integers  of  -2**N+1  to  2**N-1,  and  for  unsigned 
integers,  0 to  2**N-1  [Section  1.3. 3.1].  These  implicit  "range"  declarations 
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are  not  checked  at  compile  time  when  assigning  to  Integer  variables  [Section 
5.2],  thus  satisfying  B9's  requirement  for  no  "explicit  conversion  operations 
...  between  numeric  ranges."  On  the  other  hand.  If  a formal  parameter  Is 
declared  to  be  S 5,  for  example,  then  the  actual  parameter  must  also  be  an  S 5 
[Section  5.3.3],  In  effect,  the  implicitly  declared  "ranges"  must  match 
exactly.  The  programmer  can  deactivate  this  matching  requirement,  however,  by 
specifying  the  formal  to  be  of  type  S (without  any  implicit  "range"),  to  imply 
that  the  actual  parameter  may  be  any  integer  value  [Sections  4.8  and  5.3.3]. 

Range  validation  at  run-time  Is  not  under  programmer  control  within  the 
language.  In  addition,  J3B  provides  no  exception  condition  for  integer  or 
fixed  point  overflow  occuring  as  the  result  of  either  an  arithmetic  opration 
or  assignment. 


B9.  Changes  in  Numeric  Representation  (PASCAL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

PASCAL  supports  implicit  conversion  from  integer  to  real  and  from 
compatible  subranges  [p.  152]  but  does  not  support  fixed  point  numbers 
[p.  93].  PASCAL  6000  has  run  time  tests  for  range  errors  as  a user  option 
[p.  101]  with  error  messsage  "element  expression  out  of  range"  [p.  121]. 

There  is  not,  however,  an  exception  handling  facility  in  PASCAL. 

B9.  Changes  in  Numeric  Representations  (SIMULA  67 ) 

Not  Satisfied. 

There  is  no  run  time  exception  condition  for  numeric  range  errors. 

Rather,  the  prevention  and/or  detection  of  conditions  such  as  overflow  are  the 
programmer's  responsibility.  To  do  this  one  must  take  the  specific  hardware 
representations  into  account  [CBL  4.1.1,  AR  3.3.6], 

B9.  Changes  in  Numeric  Representation  (TA^j’OLJ 
Satisfied. 

TACPOL  provides  a FOFL  condition  for  fixed  overflow  [Section  12-1].  If 
the  programmer  declares  the  FOFL  condition  with  CHECK,  a snapshot  procedure  is 
invoked . 

BIO.  Io  Operations  (TINMAN) 

The  base  language  will  provide  operations  allowing  program?  to 
interact  with  files,  channels,  or  devices  including  terminals. 

These  operations  will  permit  sending  and  receiving  both  data  and 
control  information,  will  enable  programs  to  dynamically  assign  and 
reassign  I/O  devices,  will  provide  user  control  for  exception 
conditions,  and  will  not  be  installation  dependent. 
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I/O  operations  can  be  made  accessible  in  a HOL  in  an  abstract  form 
through  a small  set  of  generic  I/O  operations  (like  "read"  and  "write,  " with 
appropriate  device  and  exception  parameters).  Note  that  devices  and  files  are 
similar  in  many  respects  to  types,  so  additional  language  features  may  not  be 
required  to  satisfy  this  requirement.  This  requirement,  in  conjunction  with 
requirement  El,  permits  user  definition  of  unique  equipment  and  its  associated 
I/O  operations  as  data  types  within  the  syntactic  and  semantic  framework 
provided  by  the  generic  operations. 


BIO.  I/O  Operations  (ALGOL  68) 


Satisfied. 

Algol  68  has  procedures  for  dynamically  associating  internal  file 
variables  with  external  data  sets  and  channels/devices  [Section  10.3.1.4].  It 
has  procedures  for  formatless  [Section  10.3.3],  formatted  [Section  10.3.5], 
and  binary  [Section  10.3.6]  I/O.  Support  is  provided  for  simultaneous  read 
access  by  several  processes  [Section  10. 3. 1 . 1 (bb) ] , as  well  as  user  control  of 
some  exception  conditions  [Section  10. 3. 1 . 3.cc] , e.g.  end  of  file. 

Formatted  I/O  provides  more  elaborate  editing  capabilities  that  B10 
requires,  but  Algol  68's  I/O  capabilities  in  other  respects,  however,  may 
provide  a useful  basis  for  satisfying  B10. 


B10.  I/O  Operations  (J3B) 

Not  Satisfied. 

TIB  provides  no  input/output  operations. 


B10.  I/O  Operations  (PASCAL)^ 

Partially  Satisfied. 

The  data  type  "file"  with  associated  operations  get,  put,  reset,  and 
rewrite  is  supported  [p.  55].  The  correspondence  between  a program  variable 
of  type  file  and  a peripheral  device  or  logical  file  is  implementat ion 
dependent  and,  so,  outside  of  standard  PASCAL  [p.  55].  External  files  are 
made  available  "as  actual  parameters  In  the  program  call  statement"  [p.  91]. 
These  are  then  established  for  the  duration  of  program  execution.  Therefore, 
programs  cannot  dynamically  assign  and  reassign  I/O  devices.  Only  the 
exception  condition  end-of-file,  plus  end-of-line  for  the  line-oriented 
textfiles  (i.e.,  file  with  component  type  "char")  are  provided  for  user 
control  [p.  161,  165]. 
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BIO.  I/O  Operations  (SIMULA  67) 

Satisfied. 

The  class  FILE  is  defined  (as  a subclass  of  BASICIO)  with  four  subclasses 
predefined:  infile,  outfile,  directfile,  and  printfile.  A subclass  of  FILE 
can  include  implementation  code  to  communicate  data  with  an  external  device 
(CL  11,  11.1).  A subclass  parameter  "ties  the  internal  file  object  to  the 
external  medium"  [B  192].  Exception  conditions  (e.g.,  more,  endfile, 
last  item)  are  available,  or  can  be  coded  as  Boolean  procedures,  for  user 
control. 

Given  encompassing  declarations  such  as: 

BEGIN  CLASS  file  ...; 

file  CLASS  devicel  (-)  ...; 
file  CLASS  device2  (-)  ...; 

REF  (file)  source; 

Then  the  code  fragments 

source  :-  NEW  devicel  (-); 


source  :-  NEW  device2  (-); 

suggest  how  "to  dynamically  assign  and  reassign  I/O  devices"  in  SIMULA  67  [CBL 
11. -entire  section,  B 190-207]. 

SIMULA  67's  I/O  capabilities  may  be  a good  example  of  how  BIO  should  be 
satisfied. 


BIO.  I/O  Operations  CTACPOL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  provides  for  input/output  via  READ  [Section  13-6]  and  WRITE 
[Section  13-71  statements  operating  on  declared  FILEs  [Section  14-3].  The 
user  can  control  the  subsequent  actions  on  three  file  processing  exception 
conditions  using  the  ON  statement  [Section  13-13].  These  are  ENDFILE  [Section 
13-13. a]  for  serial  input  files,  NOKEY  [Section  13-13. b]  for  a key  error  in  a 
direct  access  file,  and  NOPART  [Section  13-13. c]  for  determining  "whether  or 
not  an  attempt  was  made  to  open  an  old  partition  in  a file  when  that  partition 
no  longer  exists."  It  appears  that  TACPOL  programs  cannot  "dynamically  assign 
and  reassign  I/O  devices"  since  "file  declarations  may  not  appear  outside  the 
Compool"  [Section  14-1].  Moreover,  "the  Coinpool  is  like  a block  in  which  all 
programs  are  contained"  [Section  14-2].  This  means  only  a single  device  can 
be  associated  with  a given  program  identifier  (declared  to  be  a file  name) 
during  a program's  execution. 
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TACPOL  requires  support  for  partitioned  data  sets  and  file  labels 
[Section  14-3].  This  is  more  than  a minimal  generic  set  of  I/O  concepts. 

B1 1.  Power  Set  Operations  (TINMAN) 

The  language  will  provide  operations  on  data  types  defined  as  power 
sets  of  enumeration  types  (see  E6).  These  operations  will  include 
union,  intersection,  difference,  complement,  and  an  element 
predicate. 

Bl i.  Power  Set  Operations  (ALGOL  68^ 

Not  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  does  not  have  enumeration  types.  It  does  not  have  power  set 
types.  It  does  have  a bits  type  [Section  10.2.2.g]  that  is  an  implementation 
dependent  fixed  size  array  of  Booleans.  This  provides  for  sets  of  integers. 
There  are  union,  intersection,  complement,  and  element  operators  [Section 
10.2.3.8]  for  bits  data  and  operators  for  converting  between  bits  and  "array 
of  Boolean"  types.  Shift  (left  and  right)  operations  are  also  provided.  No 
operator  corresponding  to  set  difference  is  pre-defined,  however. 

TUI.  Power  Set  Operations  (J3B)_ 

Not  Satisfied. 

J3B  does  not  support  the  concept  of  enumeration  types  nor  power  sets.  It 
does  provide  a bit  string  data  type,  however,  with  AND,  OR,  XQR,  NOT,  and  a 
bit  extraction  operator  that  can  be  used  to  test  whether  a given  element  in 
the  string  is  a TRUE  or  FALSE  value  [Section  9.2].  An  operation  corresponding 
to  set  difference  is  not  part  of  the  language,  however. 

Bl 1.  Power  Set  Operations  (PASCAL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

PASCAL  has  a type  "set"  which  defines  "the  powerset  of  its  so-called  base 
type"  [p.  144].  Enumeration  types  are  subsumed  as  permissible  base  types 
[pp.  144,  142].  Union,  set  difference,  intersection,  and  a membership 
predicate  are  built-in  operators  applicable  to  all  set  types  [p.  145].  A 
complement  operator  is  not  included. 


B_l_l . Power  Set  Operations  (SIMULA  (17) 
Not  Satisfied. 


JsoftechL 
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SIMULA  67  does  not  offer  "data  types  defined  as  power  sets  of  enumeration 
types"  since  it  does  not  even  offer  enumeration  tyes.  For,  outsldi  of  object 
reference  types.  SIMULA  67  has  only  rea^,  infeger,  Boolean,  array,  character, 
and  text  types  [CBL  3.1,  AR  3.1.1]. 

BI_1_.  Power  Set  Operations  (T  AC  POL) 


Not  Satisfied. 

As  mentioned  in  A5,  TACPOL  does  not  support  enumeration  types,  so  power 
sets  of  such  types  and  the  associated  set  operations  are  absent  from  the 
language.  However,  TACPOL  does  have  a bit  string  data  type  [Section  3-3. b] 
that  can  directly  represent  a set.  The  logical  operators  AND,  OR,  and  NOT 
[Section  6-1. d]  then  realize  union,  intersection,  and  complement  respectively. 
The  substring  operation  SUBSTR  [Section  6-1. c. (2)]  applied  to  a bit  string 
suffices  as  an  element  predicate.  No  operation  equivalent  to  set  difference 
is  built-in,  however. 


Cl.  Side  Effects  (Due  to  Evaluation  Order)  (TINMAN) 

Side  effects  which  are  dependent  on  the  evaluation  order  among  the 
arguments  of  an  expression  will  be  evaluated  left-to-right. 

This  provides  a simple  rule  (i.e.,  left-to-right)  for  order  of  argument 
evaluation,  but  allows  implementations  to  alter  the  order  in  any  way  which 
does  not  change  the  effect. 


Cl.  Side  Effects  (Due  to  Evaluation  Order)  (ALGOL  68^ 


Not  Satisfied. 

In  Algol  68,  operands  [Section  5.4.2],  arguments  [Section  5.4.3],  and 
subscripts  [Section  5.3.2]  are  evaluated  collaterally,  i.e.,  the  order  of 
evaluation  is  implementation  dependent. 


Cl.  Side  Ef fects  (Due  to  Evaluation  Order)  (J3B) 

Not  Satisfied. 

J3B  explicitly  does  not  require  that  array  indices  or  operands  of 
expressions  be  evaluated  in  left-to-right  order  [Section  7.1,  p.  7-3  and 
Section  5.2,  p.  5-3].  Nor  is  it  required  that  the  target  of  an  assignment 
statement  be  evaluated  before  the  value  to  be  assigned  is  determined. 
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Cl.  Side  Ef fects  (Due  to  Evaluation  Order)  (PASCAL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

In  expression  evaluation  "sequences  of  operators  of  the  same  precedence 
are  executed  from  left  to  right"  (p.  148),  i.e.,  operand  evaluation  order  is 
not  defined.  The  evaluation  order  of  subscripts  [p.  147]  and  parameters 
[pp.  151,  152-153]  is  not  defined,  nor  is  the  target  of  an  assignment 
statement  specified  to  be  evaluated  before  the  value  to  be  assigned  is 
determined . 


Cl.  Side  Effects  (Due  to  Evaluation  Order)_  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

SIMULA  67  does  not  constrain  the  order  of  argument  evaluation  for  an 
operator.  This  leaves  a major  ambiguity  about  side  effects  in  the  language 
which  it  inherits  from  ALGOL  60  since  SIMULA  67  subsumes  ALGOL  60' s syntax  and 
semantics  for  arithmetic  expressions  [CBL  4.1.1]. 


Cl.  Side  Effects  (Due  to  Evaluation  Order)  (TACPOL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Argument  evaluation  order  is  not  specified  for  TACPOL,  although 
"expressions  are  evaluated  from  left  to  right  according  to  the  priorities  of 
the  operators"  [Section  6-2. a] . The  explanatory  examples  seem  to  imply  a 
lef t-to-right  operand  evaluation  order. 


C2.  Operand  Structure  (TINMAN) 

Which  parts  of  an  expression  ‘constitute  the  operands  to  each 
operation  within  that  expression  should  be  obvious  to  the  reader. 

There  will  be  few  levels  of  operator  hierarchy  and  they  will  be 
widely  recognized. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  operator /operand  structure  of 
expressions  is  not  psychologically  ambiguous  (i.e.,  to  guarantee  that  the 
parse  implemented  by  the  language  is  the  same  as  intended  by  the  programmer 
and  understood  by  those  reading  the  program) . This  kind  of  problem  can  be 
minimized  by  having  few  precedence  levels  and  parsing  rules,  by  allowing 
explicit  parentheses  to  specify  the  intendeJ  execution  order,  and  by  requiring 
explicit  parentheses  when  the  execution  order  is  of  significance  to  the  result 
within  the  same  precedence  level  (e.g.,  "X  divided  by  Y divided  by  Z"  and  "X 
divided  by  Y multiplied  by  Z").  The  user  will  not  be  able  to  define  new 
operator  precedence  rules  nor  change  the  precedence  of  existing  operators. 
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C2.  Operand  Structure  (ALGOL  68) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  has  ten  precedence  levels  (monadic  plus  nine  dyadic)  [Section 
4.3].  The  precedence  of  standard  operators  is  essentially  conventional 
[Section  10.2.3.0].  For  expressions  involving  operators  at  the  same  level, 
explicit  parenthesis  may  be  used  to  force  the  association  of  operands  with 
operators.  In  their  absence,  the  default  is  left  to  right  [Section  5.4.2], 
e.g.  (A+B)+C.  The  programmer  may  define  (redefine)  the  precedence  of  new 
(existing)  operators  [Section  4.3]. 


C2.  Operand  Structure  (J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Arithmetic  operations  and  logical  operations  satisfy  conventional 
precedence  relationships  [Sections  7.1  and  7.3].  Explicit  parentheses  are 
permitted  to  specify  the  intended  grouping  of  operands  with  operators.  But 
explicit  parentheses  are  not  required  when  the  grouping  of  operands  with 
operators  is  of  significance  to  the  result,  within  the  same  precedence  level 
[Section  7. 1.1-4]. 

A programmer  cannot  redefine  the  precedence  of  existing  operators,  nor 
can  new  operator  precedence  rules  be  introduced. 


C2.  Operand  Structure  (PASCAL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

PASCAL  has  only  4 levels  of  operator  precedence  [p.  149]  - not, 
multiplication,  addition,  and  relational  operators  - in  contrast  to  ALGOL  60's 
9 levels.  In  retrospect,  Wirth  believes  that  this  simplification  may  break 
too  much  from  tradition  [Wirth,  p.  194].  Explicit  parentheses  are  not 
required  within  the  same  precedence  level.  A programmer  cannot  redefine  the 
precedence  of  existing  operators,  nor  can  new  operator  precedence  rules  be 
introduced. 


C2.  Operand  Structure  (SIMUIA 
Partially  Satisfied. 

SIMULA  67  has  nine  levels  of  operator  hierarchy  from  ALGOL  60  [AR 
3.4.6. 1,  3.3.5. 1]  and  it  does  not  require  explicit  parentheses  when  the 
execution  order  is  of  significance  to  the  result  within  the  same  precedence 
level  because  "can"  [AR  3.3.5.21  rather  than  "must"  qualifies  the  use  of 
parentheses  in  such  situations. 
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C2.  Operand  Structure  (TACPOL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

T AC POL  has  a standard  operator  hierarchy  [Section  6-2].  The  user  cannot 
define  new  operator  precedence  rules  nor  change  the  precedence  of  existing 
operators.  However,  TACPOL  does  not  require  explicit  parentheses  when  the 
execution  order  is  of  significance  to  the  result  within  the  same  precedence 
level.  Here,  lef t-to-right  evaluation  is  the  determining  rule. 


C3.  Expressions  Permitted  (TINMAN) 

Expressions  of  a given  type  will  be  permitted  anywhere  in  source 
programs  where  both  constants  and  references  to  variables  of  that 
type  are  allowed. 

FORTRAN,  for  example,  has  a list  of  seven  different  syntactic  forms  for 
subscript  expressions,  instead  of  allowing  all  forms  of  arithmetic 
expressions. 


C3.  Expressions  Permitted  (ALGOL  68) 

Satisfied. 

This  can  be  verified  by  checking  the  syntax.  One  of  Algol  68's  design 
goals  is  orthogonality  [Section  0.1.2]. 


C3.  Expressions  Permitted  (J3B) 

Satisfied. 

In  general,  wherever  a variable  is  to  be  evaluated  for  its  value  at  run 
time,  the  syntax  of  J3B  permits  substituting  a constant  or  expression.  There 
are  three  exceptions,  however.  The  INTR,  BYTE,  and  BIT  functional  modifiers 
[Section  9.2]  accept  only  variables  as  their  arguments.  This  violates  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  C3,  since  both  variables  and  constants  are  not 
permitted  as  arguments  of  these  functions. 


C3.  Expressions  Permitted  (PASCAL) 


Satisfied . 

This  can  be  verified  directly  from  the  formal  specification  of  the 
language's  syntax  [pp.  110-118]. 
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C3.  Expressions  Permitted  (SIMULA  67) 

Satisfied.  i 

i 

Examination  of  the  defining  syntax  [CBL]  shows  constant  to  be  only 
instances  of  expressions;  they  are  not  used  elsewhere. 


C3.  Expressions  Permitted  (TACPOL) 

Not  Determinable. 

The  Reference  Manual  is  not  sufficiently  explicit  to  evaluate  TACPOL 
fully  with  respect  to  C3.  Expressions  are  permitted  for  initial,  increment, 
and  final  values  of  iterative  DOs  [Section  8-3. d] . They  also  may  appear  as 
procedure  VALUE  arguments  [Section  11-3]  and  as  the  RETURN  value  for  function 
procedures  [Section  9-3].  This  seems  to  be  where  both  constants  and  variable 
references  are  permitted. 

Exponentiation  Is  restricted  to  positive  integer  constants,  but  since 
variables  and  expressions  containing  variables  are  excluded,  this  does  not 
violate  the  letter  of  C3.  although  It  perhaps  violates  its  spirit. 

The  SUBSTR  operator  is  described  as  requiring  a string  valued  identifier 
[Section  6-1. c. (2)]  as  its  first  argument  rather  than  a constant  or 
expression.  This  does  not  violate  the  letter^f  C3,  though  it  does  violate 
its  intent.  \ 


C4.  Constant  Expressions  (TINMAN) 

Constant  expressions  will  be  allowed  in  programs  anywhere  constants 
are  allowed,  and  constant  expressions  will  be  evaluated  before  run 
time. 

The  resulting  value  should  be  the  same  (at  least  within  the  stated 
precision)  regardless  of  the  object  machine  (see  D2).  Allowing  constant 
expressions  In  place  of  constants  can  improve  the  clarity,  correctness,  and 
maintainability  of  programs  and  does  not  impose  any  run  time  costs. 


C4.  Constant  Expressions  (ALGOL  68) 


Not  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  allows  constant  expressions  wherever  constants  are  allowed, 
except  in  priority  declarations  [Section  4.3].  However,  it  does  not  require 
them  to  be  evaluated  at  compile  time. 
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C4.  Constant  Expressions  (J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

The  J3B  language  specification  explicitly  describes  which  expressions 
consisting  entirely  of  constant  values  will  be  evaluated  at  compile  time 
[Section  8].  However,  function  calls  whose  arguments  are  all  constant,  the 
absolute  value  function,  the  INTR,  BYTE,  BIT,  SHIFTR,  and  SHIFTL  functional 
modifiers,  exponentiation,  and  relational  formulas  are  never  evaluated  at 
compile  time.  In  addition,  expressions  of  the  form  TRUE  OR  VAR  or  FALSE  AND 
VAR  (where  VAR  is  a variable  or  expression)  are  not  evaluated  at  compile  time. 
Of  these  restrictions,  the  most  significant  is  the  lack  of  compile  time 
evaluation  of  relational  expressions,  since  this  limits  J3B's  conditional 
compilation  capability. 

Numeric  expressions  are  specified  to  be  evaluated  with  host  rather  than 
object  machine  range  and  precision  [Section  8.1.2  and  8.1.3]. 


C4.  Constant  Expressions  (PASCAL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

PASCAL  does  not  permit  constant  expressions  in  the  following  four 
contexts: 

(1)  constant  definition  part 

CONST  <identifier>  = <constant>;  [pp.  110,  118,  159] 

(2)  CASE  labels  [pp.  114,  112,  118] 

(3)  Defining  subrange  types  (i.e.,  the  lower  and  upper  bounds  for 
possible  scalar  values)  <constant>  ..  <constant>  e.g.  pp.  Ill,  116,  143) 

(4)  GOTO  <label>  where  label  is  an  unsigned  integer  constant  [pp.  110, 

153]  . 

C4.  Constant  Expressions  (SIMULA  6_7) 


Not  Satisfied. 

Constant  expressions  are  allowed  anywhere  constants  are  allowed  but  are 
not  required  to  be  "evaluated  before  run  time". 


C4_.  Constant  Expressions  (TACPOL) 
Not  Satisfied. 


Some  contexts  are  apparently  restricted  to  constants  (rather  than 
constant  expressions) . For  example,  all  illustrations  of  declaring  array 
upper  bounds  (Section  4-2]  use  only  integer  constants,  although  no  prohibition 
of  constant  expressions  is  actually  stated.  In  addition,  precision  and  scale 
specifications  must  be  "numbers"  [Section  4-1. a].  Program  constants  declared 
in  "Value  declarations"  [Section  4-9]  require  literal  constants  in  their 
associated  INIT  attribute  where  their  values  are  given. 


C5.  Consistent  Parameter  Rules  (TINMAN) 

There  will  be  a consistent  set  of  rules  applicable  to  all 
parameters,  whether  they  be  for  procedures,  for  types,  for  exception 
handing,  for  parallel  processes,  for  declarations,  or  for  built-in 
operators.  There  will  be  no  special  operations  (e.g.,  array 
substructuring)  applicable  only  to  parameters. 

C5.  Consistent  Parameter  Rules  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  does  not  have  exception  condit ions . Its  parallel  processes  are 
parameterless,  as  are  its  data  types.  The  parameter  rules  are  consistent  for 
operators  and  procedures  [Section  5.4.2,  5.4.3],  However,  for  arrays  there  is 
a special  subscripting  operation  for  selecting  subarrays  [Section  5.3.2], 
e.g.,  A[2: 4,  3:5], 

C5.  Consistent  Parameter  Rules  ( J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Although  J3b  distinguishes  read-only  from  writable  parameters  in  the  form 
of  a subroutine  call  [Section  5.3],  the  specified  syntax  is  such  that  array 
and  table  indexing  is  consistent  with  the  form  of  a subroutine  call,  since  the 
indices  are  not  writable  "parameters".  Moreover,  consistency  is  further 
supported  in  that  functions  are  permitted  to  have  writable  parameters  [Section 
3.3.3].  However,  the  use  of  a colon  to  separate  read-only  from  writable 
parameters  is  not  consistent  with  its  use  to  separate  lower  and  upper  bounds 
of  table  indices  in  declarations  [Section  4.3]  nor  is  it  consistent  with  the 
use  of  POINT  (table  name,  from  : to)  in  table  initialization  [Section  4.9]. 

The  declaration  of  subroutines  (as  opposed  to  their  definition)  permits  a 
special  type  to  be  specified  as  a formal  parameter  to  Indicate  that  an 
integer,  bit,  or  character  string  argument  of  any  size  is  deemed  to  match  the 
corresponding  formal  parameter.  For  example, 

i 

PROC  F(S) ; 


declares  F to  be  a procedure  accepting  integer-valued  arguments  of  any  size, 
even  though  when  defining  F, 
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PROC  F(II) ; BEGIN 
ITEM  II  S 31; 

tlie  formal  parameter  II  must  be  declared  to  be  of  a specific  size  [Section. 

4.8] . 

J3B  has  no  exception  handling  capability,  parallel  process  control 
operations,  or  parameterized  type  declarations,  so  C5  is  vacuously  satisfied 
for  these  capabilities. 

The  BIT  and  BYTE  pseudo  variable  syntax,  however,  forms  an  exception  to 
the  parameter  notational  conventions.  In  the  assignment  statement: 

BIT (STRING,  II,  1)  = BIT. VAR; 

the  value  of  the  variable  "STRING"  is  modified.  To  be  consistent  with  the 
parameter  notations  elsewhere  in  the  language,  the  syntax  of  the  BIT  and  BYTE 
pseudo  variables  should  require  a colon  before  the  first  argument,  to  show 
that  STRING  (at  least)  is  a writable  parameter. 

Another  exception  to  parameterization  rules  is  that  ordinary  tables  that 
are  not  declared  as  "typed  tables"  may  not  be  passed  as  parameters  (p.  5-12). 
This  is  inconsistent  with  the  general  ability  to  pass  tables  as  parameters. 
However,  the  provision  of  untyped  ordinary  tables  conflicts  with  other  TINMAN 
requirements,  so  this  inconsistency  vanishes  if  J3B  is  brought  into  conformity 
with  other  TINMAN  requirements. 

The  form  and  interpretation  of  actual  macro  parameters  differs  from  that 
of  subroutine  actual  parameters  (compare  Sections  2.2.6  and  3.4  with  3.3.2, 
3.3.3,  and  5.3).  In  addition,  formal  macro  parameters  are  not  declared  to  be 
of  any  particular  data  type. 

C5.  Consistent  Parameter  Rules  (PASCAL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

PASCAL  does  not  permit  parameterization  of  type  declaration  and  use;  it 
does  not  provide  for  exception  handling  or  parallel  processing.  The  language 
is  consistent  in  its  parameter  rules  for  procedures  and  functions  [pp.  158, 

162]  in  that  functions  may  have  output  parameters.  However,  "procedures  and 
functions  which  are  used  as  parameters  to  other  procedures  and  functions  must 
have  value  parameters  only"  [p.  158]. 

The  standard  arithmetic  functions  abs  and  sqr  are  generic  [p.  163]  (the 
type  of  the  argument  determines  the  type  of  result),  but  a programmer  cannot 
define  generic  subroutines. 

Input  and  output  procedures  for  textfiles,  use  "a  non-standard  syntax  for 
their  parameter  lists,  allowing,  among  other  things,  for  a variable  number  of 
parameters"  [p.  164]  and  for  groups  of  parameters  separated  by  commas.  For 
addressing  efficiency  reasons  the  restriction  that  "components  of  a packed 
structure  must  not  appear  as  actual  variable  parameters"  [p.  53]  is  imposed. 
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The  form  of  declaration  used  for  subroutines  passed  as  parameters  is  the 
same  as  the  form  used  when  defining  a subroutine,  i.e.,  in  both  cases  the 
parameter  types  are  specified  by  declaring  the  type  of  an  identifier  serving 
as  the  formal  parameter  [pp.  158,  162]. 

C5.  Consistent  Parameter  Rules  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

SIMULA  67  has  a consistent  set  of  rules  applicable  to  parameters  and 
their  transmission.  However,  only  a subset  of  the  procedure  parameter 
transmission  capabilities  are  available  for  class  (i.e.,  type)  parameters  [CBL 
8.2].  Specifically  call-by-name  mode  is  not  a class  parameter  option. 

Further,  function  procedures,  labels,  and  switches  cannot  be  class  parameters 
but  can  be  procedure  parameters  [CBL  8.2]. 

\ 

C5.  Consistent  Parameter  Rules  (T AC POL ) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Procedures  and  functions  satisfy  the  same  parameter  transmission  rules, 
including  the  ability  to  assign  to  parameters  of  functions.  Built-in 
functions  have  some  capabilities  denied  user-defined  functions,  specifically, 
some  arguments  are  optional  and  some  functions,  e.g.  ABS,  are  generic. 
Subroutines  passed  as  parameters  may  not  take  any  arguments. 

C6.  Type  Agreement  in  Parameters  (TINMAN) 

Formal  and  actual  parameters  will  always  agree  in  type.  The  number 
of  dimensions  for  array  parameters  will  be  determinable  at  compile 
time.  The  size  and  subscript  range  for  array  parameters  need  not  be 
determinable  at  compile  time,  but  can  be  passed  as  part  of  the 
parameter. 

Some  notations  permit  such  parameters  to  be  implicit  on  the  call  side. 
Formal  parameters  of  a union  type  will  be  considered  conformable  to  actual 
parameters  of  any  of  the  component  types. 

C6.  Type  Agreement  in  Parameters  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  satisfies  all  the  requirements  except  that  it  allows  an  integer 
actual  parameter  to  be  implicitly  converted  (widened)  [Section  6.5]  to  real 
when  the  formal  parameter  is  real  [Section  5.4.3].  Implicit  conversions 
between  reals  of  different  precisions,  e.g.,  real  and  long  real,  are  not 
allowed,  however. 
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Cpj_  Type  Agreement  In  Parameters  ( J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Integer-valued  formal  parameters  can  be  specified  to  match  actual 
parameters  exactly  with  respect  to  the  parameter's  size  declaration  (where  the 
"size"  specifies  the  number  of  bits  permitted  to  hold  valid  data  values)  or  to 
ignore  the  size  at;  ibute  of  actual  parameters  [Section  4.8  and  5.3.3].  The 
actual  parameter  m^st  be  integer-valued  In  all  cases,  however. 

Floating  point  formal  parameters  must  be  mat>  ,ed  with  actual  floating 
point  parameters  of  the  same  precision  [Section  5.3.3].  Fixed  point  formal 
parameters  similarly  must  be  matched  with  actual  fixed  point  parameters  of  the 
same  scale  [Section  5.3.3].  (All  fixed  point  values  have  the  same  number  of 
bits  of  precision.) 

Character  and  bit  formal  parameters  can  be  specified  to  match  actual 
parameters  exactly  with  respect  to  the  parameter's  length  or  to  ignore  the 
length  attribute  of  actual  parameters  [Section  5.3.3].  No  implicit  conversion 
from  character  to  bit  or  bit  to  character  values  is  permitted. 

Array  and  table  formal  and  actual  parameters  must  have  the  same  number  of 
dimensions  but,  in  violation  of  C6,  the  subscript  range  for  these  parameters 
is  fixed  at  compile  time  [Section  4.8]. 

J3B's  type  matching  constraints  for  J3B's  "typed"  tables  in  effect 
satisfy  C6's  constraints  on  formal  parameters  of  a union  type,  since  the  J3B 
constraints  ensure  that  every  record  field  accesssible  through  a formal 
parameter  is  supported  by  the  structure  of  the  actual  parameter. 

C6's  constraints  are  violated,  however,  by  J3B's  "specified"  tables, 
since  when  a specified  table  serves  as  a formal  parameter,  the  only  constraint 
an  actual  parameter  must  satisfy  is  that  the  actual  parameter  be  a table  with 
the  same  number  of  words  per  entry  as  the  formal  parameter,  the  same  number  of 
dimensions,  and  the  same  subscript  range  (if  subscripts  are  permitted).  In 
particular,  the  component  types  of  formal  and  actual  parameters  need  not  match 
[Section  5.3.3] . 

i 

C6  is  also  violated  by  pointer  parameters,  which  may  be  declared  untyped 
as  formal  parameters  [Section  4.8] , meaning  that  no  type  check  on  actual 
parameters  is  performed  [Section  5.3.3].  Typed  formal  pointer  parameters, 
however,  are  checked  in  a manner  that  satisfies  C6  [Section  5.3.3].  i.e.,  the 

fields  of  a record  accessible  through  a typed  formal  pointer  parameter  must  be 
supported  by  the  record  accessible  through  the  actual  pointer  parameter. 


C6.  Type  Agreement  in  Parameters  (PASCAL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Though  not  stated  explicitly  in  the  PASCAL  User  Manual  and  Report , formal 
and  actual  parameters  must  agree  in  type,  where  a formal  of  a union  type  is 
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conformable  to  an  actual  of  any  component  type  as  in  assignment.  This 
Inference  Is  justified  both  by  current  PASCAL  implementations  and  the 
discussion  of  formal/actual  correspondence  [ 711-72  152-253].  In  PASCAL,  not 
only  the  number  of  dimensions  but  also  the  size  and  subscript  range  for  array 
parameters  is  determined  at  compile-time.  Since  formal  procedure  parameters 
must  specify  their  type  for  exact  matching,  and  since  the  size  is  part  of  the 
type  of  an  array  parameter,  "a  given  procedure  can  only  be  applied  to  arrays 
of  one  fixed  size"  [Wirth,  p.  194]. 

For  procedures  and  functions  declared  as  formal  parameters,  no  method  is 
provided  for  declaring  the  type  and  number  of  their  parameters;  consequently 
no  type  checking  is  possible  when  such  subroutines  are  called  [p.  79] . 


C6.  Type  Agreement  in  Parameters  (SIMlllA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Formals  and  actuals  must  "be  of  compatible  types"  [B  103].  This  means 
they  agree  in  type  or 

(1)  the  actual  is  a subclass  of  the  formal  (i.e.,  a component  type  of  the 
formal's  union  type),  or 

(2)  the  formal  is  a subclass  of  the  actual  and  the  current  actual's  value 
is  in  that  subclass  (i.e.,  the  actual  is  of  a union  type  and  its 
current  value  is  "compatible"  with  the  formal's  type).  Obviously 
"this  must  be  checked  at  run  time"  [B  151]  [CBL  8.2,  6. 1.2.2] 

SIMULA  67  fully  satisfies  C6's  requirements  for  array  parameters.  That 
is,  the  number  of  dimensions  is  compile  time  determinable  and  ..he  subscript 
ranges  must  be  passed  as  part  of  the  procedure  arguments  [B  101-105].  Type 
agreement  for  procedures  passed  as  parameters  means  only  that  the  formal  and 
the  actual  are  both  procedures  [AR  5.4.1],  i.e.,  no  type  checking  is 
prescribed  on  the  number  and  type  of  arguments  permitted.  Type  agreement  on 
functions  passed  as  parameters  requires  only  that  "the  type  associated  with 
the  actual  parameter  must  coincide  with  or  be  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
formal  specification"  [CBL  8.2.2], 

C6.  Type  Agreement  in  Parameters  (TAG POL) 


Satisfied. 

"The  parameter  attributes  must  correspond  to  the  attributes  of  the 
argument  by  type  ...  but  not  necessarily  by  size  or  scale"  [Section  11-3]. 

It  is  implied  that  array  formals  and  actuals  must  match  in  subscript  range 
[Section  11-2]. 

Since  subroutines  passed  as  parameters  cannot  take  any  arguments,  no  type 
checking  problems  arise  for  such  parameters. 


C7.  Formal  Parameter  Kinds  (TINMAN) 


There  will  be  only  four  classes  of  formal  parameters.  For  data 
there  will  be  those  which  act  as  constants  representing  the  actual 
parameter  value  at  the  time  of  call,  and  those  which  rename  the 
actual  parameter  which  must  be  a variable.  In  addition,  there  will 
be  a formal  parameter  class  for  specifying  the  control  action  when 
exception  conditions  occur  and  a class  for  procedure  parameters. 

The  first  class  of  data  parameter  acts  as  a constant  within  the  procedure 
body  and  cannot  be  assigned  to  nor  changed  during  the  procedure's  execution; 
its  corresponding  actual  parameter  may  be  any  legal  expression  of  the  desired 
type  and  will  be  evaluated  once  at  the  time  of  call.  The  second  class  of  data 
parameter  renames  the  actual  parameter  which  must  be  a variable.  The  address 
of  the  actual  parameter  variable  will  be  determined  by  (or  at)  the  time  of 
call  and  unalterable  during  execution  of  the  procedure,  and  assignment  (or 
reference)  to  the  formal  parameter  name  will  assign  (or  access)  the  variable 
which  is  the  actual  parameter.  A language  with  exception  handling  capability 
must  have  a way  to  pass  control  and  related  data  through  procedure  call 
interfaces.  Exception  handling  control  parameters  will  be  specified  on  the 
call  side  only  when  needed.  Actual  procedure  parameters  will  be  restricted  to 
those  of  similar  (explicit  or  implicit)  specification  parts. 


C7.  Formal  Parameter  Kinds  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  has  the  (non-assignable)  constant  and  variable  renaming  kinds  of 
parameters,  along  with  procedure  parameters  [Section  5.4.3,  4.4,  4.6]. 

However,  it  does  not  support  exception  conditions  per  se. 


C7 . Formal  Parameter  Ki uds  (J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

J3B  satisfies  C7  in  that  it  supports  read-only  input  parameters  (called 
by  value)  and  writable  output  parameters  (called  by  reference)  [Section 
5.3.31.  Input  parameters  (including  components  of  tables  or  arrays  passed  as 
input  parameters)  cannot  be  assigned  to  nor  can  they  be  used  as  output 
parameters  in  a subroutine  call  (p.  5-7  and  p.  5-14). 

C7  is  not  satisfied,  however,  in  that  subroutines  cannot  be  passed  as 
parameters  [Section  4-8] , nor  is  there  any  provision  for  exception  handling. 
Labels  cannot  be  passed  as  parameters  [Section  4-8]. 


C7^  Formal  Parameter  Kinds  (PASCAL) 


Not  Satisfied 
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PASCAL  has  essentially  three  classes  of  formal  parameters:  value, 
variable,  and  function  or  procedure  parameters  [pp.  71,  152].  The  variable 
and  procedure  parameters  satisfy  the  C7  requirements  but  there  is  no  formal 
parameter  class  for  specifying  the  control  action  when  exception  conditions 
occur.  Also,  value  parameters  receive  their  initial  value  from  the  actual  in 
the  call,  but  "the  procedure  may  then  change  the  value  of  this  variable  by 
assigning  to  it"  Ip.  72]  since  it  is,  in  effect,  "a  local  variable  of  the 
called  procedure"  [p.  153].  This  violates  the  TINMAN  read-only  stipulation 
that  a value  parameter  acts  as  a constant  within  the  procedure  body  and  cannot 
be  assigned  to  nor  changed  during  the  procedure's  execution. 


C7.  Formal  Parameter  Kinds  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

In  SIMULA  67  there  is  no  "formal  parameter  class  for  specifying  the 
control  action  when  exception  conditions  occur"  although  a label  or  a switch 
may  be  passed  as  a parameter  [CBL  8.2]  for  control  transfer  upon  program 
discovery  of  an  exception  condition.  There  are  three  parameter  transmission 
modes:  by  value,  by  reference,  by  name.  The  "by  name"  mode  is  excluded  by  C7 
and  the  "by  value"  mode  for  SIMULA  67  is  not  sufficiently  restrictive  since  a 
by-value  actual  parameter  can  be  assigned  to  and  "changed"  during  the 
procedure's  execution".  Procedures  can  be  passed  as  parameters  [CBL  8.2],  but 
no  type  checking  is  possible  when  the  procedures  are  invoked. 


C7.  Formal  Parameter  Kinds  (TACPOL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  has  parameter  call  by  reference  [Section  11-2]  and  parameter  call 
by  value  [Section  11-3],  along  with  procedure  and  label  parameters  [Section 
11-4,  11-5].  "Any  changes  to  a value  parameter  in  the  invoked  procedure  do 
not  affect  the  value  in  the  invoking  procedure"  [Section  11-3].  This  violates 
C7's  requirement  that  value  parameters  are  read  only.  Label  parameters 
[Section  11-5]  are  excluded  by  C7.  lACPOL  does  not  support  exception  handling 
control  parameters. 

C8.  Formal  Parameter  Specif icat ions  (TINMAN) 

Specification  of  the  type,  range,  precision,  dimension,  scale  and 

format  of  parameters  will  be  optional  in  the  procedure  declaration. 

None  of  them  will  be  alterable  at  run  time. 

Optional  formal  parameter  specification  permits  the  writing  of  generic 
procedures  which  are  instantiated  at  compile  time  by  the  characteristics  of 
their  actual  parameters.  It  eliminates  the  need  for  compile  time  "type" 
parameters . 
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C8.  Formal  Parameter  Specif Icat Ions  (ALGOL  68) 

Not  Satisfied. 

The  types  of  parameters  must  be  spec.  If  led  for  procedure  declarations 
(Section  5.4.1]  in  Algol  68.  However,  operators  are  generic  in  the  sense  that 
one  can  have  different  routines  associated  with  an  operator  token,  depending 
on  the  operand  types,  and  these  routines  may  be  programmer  defined.  But  this 
limits  ALGOL  68's  generic  routine  capability  to  routines  of  one  or  two 
arguments  invoked  syntactically  as  operators. 

C8.  Formal  Parameter  Specifications  ( J3B) 

Not  Satisfied. 

J3B  does  not  support  the  concept  of  generic  procedures. 

C8._  Formal  Parameter  Specifications  (PASCAL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

In  PASCAL  "formal  procedure  parameters  specify  their  types"  (Wirth, 
p.  194].  The  specification  is  not  optional.  As  a consequence,  generic 
procedures  cannot  be  written  in  PASCAL.  Admittedly  this  "seriously  impairs 
the  highly  desirable  flexibility  of  procedures”  [Wirth,  p.  194]. 

C8.  Formal  Parameter  Specification  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

"Specification  is  required  for  each  formal  parameter"  [CBL  8.2]  where 
specification  "gives  the  type  of  each  formal  parameter"  [B  103].  Procedures 
that  are  generic  in  more  than  one  argument  cannot  be  written.  The  virtual 
concept,  however,  provides  a form  of  generic  procedure  [CBL  2.2.3,  B 154-161] 
wherein  a procedure  identifier  can  be  associated  with  procedure  bodies 
belonging  to  different  type  definitions. 

C8.  Formal  Parameter  Specifications  (T AC POL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  requires  specification  of  all  parameter  types  and  dimensions 
[Section  11-2,  11-3].  Generic  procedures  cannot  be  written. 
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C9.  Variable  Numbers  of  Parameters  (TINMAN) 

There  will  be  provision  for  variable  numbers  of  arguments,  but  in 
such  rases  all  but  a constant  number  of  them  must  be  of  the  same 
type.  Whether  a routine  can  have  a variable  number  of  arguments 
must  be  determinable  from  its  description  and  the  number  of 
arguments  for  any  call  will  be  determinable  at  compile  time. 

There  are  many  useful  purposes  for  procedures  with  variable  numbers  of 
arguments.  These  include  intrinsic  functions  such  as  "print,"  generalizations 
of  operations  which  are  both  commutative  and  associative  such  as  "max"  and 
"min,"  and  repetitive  application  of  the  same  binary  operation  such  as  the 
Lisp  "list"  operation.  t 


C9.  Variable  Numbers  of  Parameters  (ALGOL  68) 


Satisfied. 

In  Algol  68,  the  number  of  parameters  is  fixed  [Section  5.4.3].  However, 
an  actual  parameter  may  be  a flexible  array.  The  Algol  68  row  display 
[Section  3.3]  allows  one  to  explicitly  specify  the  elementsf^f  an  array  e.g. 
(1,  2,  3)  is  a three  element  array  of  integers.  Thus,  a valfsL  e number  of 
parameters  is  obtained  by  using  a row  display  as  an  array  parameter,  e.g.  get 
(f,  (X,  Y,  Z) ) reads  values  for  variables  X,  Y,  Z from  file  f. 


C9.  Variable  Numbers  of  Parameters  (J3B) 

Not  Satisfied. 

J3B  supports  only  a fixed  number  of  parameters. 


C9.  Variable  Numbers  of  Parameters  (PASCAL) 


Not  Satisfied. 

In  PASCAL  there  must  be  an  exact  match  both  in  number  and  in  type  between 
actual  and  formal  parameters.  "Upon  an  activation  of  the  procedure  statement, 
an  actual  quantity  has  to  be  indicated  for  each  parameter  which  can  be 
referenced  from  within  the  procedure  through  the  formal  parameter"  [p.  13)]. 
Only  the  standard  Input  and  output  procedures  read,  write,  readln,  wrlteln  for 
textfiles  allow  a variable  number  of  parameters  [p.  164-166].  And  this 
variable  number  is  in  each  case  compile-time  determinable  from  the  individual 
call  statements. 


C9.  Variable  Number  oJ_  Parameters  (SIMULA  67 )_ 


Not  Satisfied. 
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The  actual  parameter  list  in  a procedure  call  "must  correspond  to  the 
formal  parameter  list  in  number . order  and  be  of  compatible  types"  [B  103] . 
In  fact,  even  the  standard  input  and  output  procedures  do  not  permit  a 
variable  number  of  arguments  [CBL  11], 


C9.  Variable  Number  of  Parameters  (T AC POL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  does  not  support  variable  numbers  of  procedure  parameters.  "The 
argument  list  appearing  in  the  invoking  statement  or  expression  must  have  the 
same  number  of  arguments  as  there  are  identifiers  in  the  parameter  list  of  the 
invoked  procedure"  [Section  11-1. a]. 


Dl.  Constant  Value  Identifiers  (TINMAN) 

The  user  will  have  the  ability  to  associate  constant  values  of  any 
type  with  Identifiers. 


Dl . Constant  Value  Identifiers  (ALGOL  68) 

Satisfied. 

Identifiers  are  declared  as  constants  in  Algol  68  by  identity 
declarations  [Section  4. A]  , e.g.,  real  pi  = 3.14159.  Algol  68  also  permits 

the  run  time  initialization  of  a constant  identifier,  i.e.,  such  a "constant" 

may  be  given  a different  value  (by  an  identity  declaration)  on  each  entry  to 

the  scope  in  which  it  is  declared,  but  it  may  not  otherwise  be  assigned  to 

within  its  scope.  In  effect,  such  an  identifier  is  a "read-only"  variable. 


Dl . Constant  Value  Idefttiflers  (J3B) 

Satisfied. 

Constant  values  of  any  scalar  data  type  can  be  given  a mnemonic  name 
[Section  4.7].  Such  names  may  not  be  assigned  to  [Section  5.2].  The  value  of 
such  constants  must  be  known  at  compile  time. 

Dl.  Constant  Value  Idefttiflers  (PASCAL) 

Satisfied. 


Each  procedure  may  have  a constant  definition  part  that  "contains  all 
constant  synonym  definitions  local  to  the  procedure"  [p.  159].  The  value  of 
the  constant  must  be  known  at  compile  time  (unlike  ALGOL  68,  for  example). 
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DK  Constant  Value  Identifiers  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

SIMULA  67  does  not  have  a facility  for  letting  identifiers  represent 
constants . 


D1 . Constant  Value  Identifiers  (TACPOL) 

Satisfied. 

TACPOL  supports  constant  value  identifiers.  They  are  declared  in  value 
declarations  using  the  particle  INIT.  "Once  a name  has  been  declared  in  a 
value  declaration,  the  value  assigned  that  name  may  never  be  changed"  (Section 
4-9].  The  value  of  such  constants  is  determined  at  compile  time. 


D2._  Literals  (TINMAN) 

The  language  will  provide  a syntax  and  a consistent  interpretation 
for  constants  of  built-in  data  types.  Numeric  constants  will  have 
the  same  value  (within  the  specified  precision)  in  both  programs  and 
data  (input  or  output).  > 

Literals  are  needed  for  all  atomic  data  types  and  should  be  provided  as 
part  of  the  language  definition  for  built-in  types. 

D2.  Literals  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  denotations  provide  constants  for  the  primitive  types:  integer, 
real.  Boolean,  and  character  [Section  8.1].  Row  and  structure  displays 
[Section  3.3]  provide  array  and  record  constants.  Routine  texts  [Section 
5.4.1]  provide  procedure  constants.  However,  pointer  constants  other  than  nil 
depend  on  the  compiler's  ability  to  detect  constant  addresses.  Algol  68  does 
not  satisfy  the  requirements  because  it  does  not  require  real  program 
constants  to  yield  the  same  internal  representation  as  real  I/O  data. 


D2.  Literals  ( J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Integer,  floating,  fixed,  character,  and  bit  literals  are  defined  in  J3B 
[Section  2.2.3].  The  value  NULL  is  defined  as  a pointer  constant  [Section 
8.4].  So  all  atomic  data  types  have  literals  defined  for  them. 

J3B  provides  no  capability  for  converting  between  numeric  values  and 
their  printable  representation,  and  so  does  not  address  the  issue  of  ensuring 
that  program  and  data  literals  are  converted  identically. 
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D2.  Literals  (PASCAL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

If  v Is  an  Integer  or  real  variable,  then  read  (v)  invokes  reading  from 
the  standard  input  file  "of  a sequence  of  characters  which  form  a number 
according  to  the  syntax  of  PASCAL  and  the  assignment  of  that  number  to  v" 

[p.  165].  No  constraints  are  imposed  to  ensure  the  program  and  data  literals 
are  converted  identically.  Similar  remarks  apply  if  v is  of  type  char. 
Boolean,  real,  integer,  char  and  even  string  constants  can  be  written  directly 
[p.  166].  However,  no  provision  is  made  for  the  input  (via  the  standard 
procedure  read)  of  Boolean  constants  [pp.  84-85,  165].  No  constraints  are 
imposed  to  ensure  that  program  and  data  literals  are  converted  identically. 

D2 . Literals  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Boolean  constant  (FALSE  and  TRUE)  and  the  no-object  reference  constant 
NONE  cannot  be  read  as  input  constants  or  written  except  as  TE5CT  values, 
although  they  can  appear  as  constants  within  the  program  code.  For  example, 
only  character,  text,  integer,  fixed  point,  or  real  constants  may  be  read  as 
input  [CBL  11.2].  Further,  the  programmer  cannot  specify  or  control  the 
accuracy  of  conversion  of  literals  from  external  to  internal  form. 

D2.  Literals  (TACPOL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  provides  a straightforward  syntax  for  numeric  and  string  constants 
[Section  3-5].  The  reference  manual  does  not  detail  the  input  representation 
for  constants  [Section  13-6],  but  one  wonders  if  long  numeric  inputs  have  a 
final  L as  do  long  numeric  program  literals  [Section  3-5.6].  No  restriction 
is  stated  on  conversion  accuracy  of  program  and  data  literals. 

»3.  Initial  Values  of  Variables  (TINMAN) 

The  language  will  permit  the  user  to  specify  the  initial  values  of 
individual  variables  as  part  of  their  declaration.  Such  variables 
will  be  initialized  at  the  time  of  their  apparent  allocation  (i.e., 
at  entry  to  allocation  scope).  There  will  be  no  default  initial 
values . 

There  will  be  provision  (at  user  option)  for  run  time  testing  for 
initialization. 
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D3_.  Initial  Values  oJ[  Variables  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Initial  values  are  optional  in  Algol  68  variable  declarations  [Section 
4.4] , e.g. 


int  i; 

real  x :=  0; 

There  are  no  default  initial  values.  Algol  68  declarations  are  executed  in 
sequence  [Section  3.2],  so  that  in 

real  X : = Y; 
real  Y :=  3.5; 

the  value  of  Y is  not  defined  when  X is  initialized,  even  though  Y is 
accessible.  Algol  68  does  not  define  any  run  time  test  for  uninitialized 
variables. 


D3.  Initial  Values  of  Variables  ( J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Programmer-defined  initialization  is  supported  only  for  data  allocated 
prior  to  program  execution  [Sections  4.4,  4.5,  and  4.9].  If  such  data  are  not 
explicitly  initialized,  a default  initial  value  represented  by  all  zero  bits 
is  provided  [Sections  6,  p.  6-3],  even  if  such  a value  is  not  legally 
permitted  according  to  a variable's  type  [e.g,,  see  Section  8.4]. 

It  is  not  possible  to  initialize  variables  de^ared  local  to  a subroutine 
[Sections  4.3,  4.4,  and  4.5],  and  typed  tables  can  only  be  initialized  if  they 
are  declared  in  a block  [Sections  4.3  and  4.1]. 

There  is  no  support  provided  in  either  the  language  or  the 
implementations  for  run  time  testing  of  access  to  uninitialized  variables. 


D3.  Initial  Values  of  Variables  (PASCAL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

"Variable  declarations  consist  of  a list  of  identifiers  denoting  the  new 
variables,  followed  by  their  type"  [p.  146].  No  mechanism  or  syntax  for 
initialization  in  the  declaration  part  is  provided.  Consequently  for  locally 
declared  variables  "their  values  are  undefined  at  the  beginning  of  the 
statement  part"  [p.  159]. 


D3^_  initial  Values  for  Variables  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

In  SIMULA  67  "any  declared  variable  Is  Initialized  at  the  time  of  entry 
into  the  block  to  which  the  variable  is  local.  The  initial  contents  depends 
on  the  type  of  the  variable"  [CBL  3.2.4].  Default  initial  values  violate 
requirement  D3,  and  no  programmer-defined  initial  values  can  be  specified  in 
declarations. 


D3.  Initial  Values  of  Variables  (TACPOL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

The  TACPOL  user  cannot  initialize  variables  as  part  of  their  declaration. 


D4.  Numerical  Range  and  Step  Sl2e  (TINMAN) 

The  source  language  will  require  its  users  to  specify  individually 
the  range  of  all  numeric  variables  and  the  step  size  for  fixed  point 
variables.  The  range  specifications  will  be  interpreted  as  the 
maximal  range  of  values  which  will  be  assigned  to  a variable  and  the 
minimal  range  which  must  be  supported  by  the  object  code.  Range  and 
step  size  specifications  will  not  be  interpreted  as  defining  new 
types . 

Range  specifications  offer  the  opportunity  for  the  translator  to  insert 
range  tests  automatically  for  run  time  or  debug  time  validation  of  the  program 
logic.  With  the  ranges  of  variables  specified  in  the  program,  it  becomes 
possible  to  perform  many  subscript  bounds  checks  at  compile  time.  These 
bounds  checks,  however,  can  be  only  as  valid  as  the  range  specifications  which 
cannot  in  general  be  validated  at  compile  time. 


04^  Numeric  Range  and  Step  Size  (ALGOL  68) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  has  neither  subranges  nor  fixed  point  type.  The  range  of  real , 
int,  long  real  etc.  is  implementation  dependent  [Section  2. 1.3.1]. 

D4.  Numeric  Range  and  Step  Sl2e  ( J3B)  - . 

Not'  Satisfied. 

The  range  of  integer  data  can  only  be  specified  approximately  by 
declaring  a variable  to  be  a signed  or  unsigned  integer  occupying  a specific 
number  of  bits  [Section  1.3. 3.1  and  4.5].  No  range  specifications  are 
possible  for  fixed  or  floating  point  data  [Section  4.5]. 
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Fixed  point  data  is  not  considered  exact,  and  so  there  is  no  provision 
for  specifying  a fixed  point  "step  size"  [Section  1.3.3. 1]. 

No  subscript  range  exception  condition  is  supported  by  the  language, 
although  a compile  time  check  for  subscript  range  errors  is  performed  when 
constant  subscript  values  are  used  [Section  6] . 

D4.  Numerical  Range  and  Step  Size  (PASCAL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

PASCAL  does  not  have  fixed  point  variables  (see  A2).  The  range  of 
numeric  variables  - integer  and  real  - plus  the  range  of  other  scalar  varables 
(e.g.,  character  and  enumeration)  may  be  specified  using  subrange  types. 
However,  this  is  not  required  and  "subrange"  is  regarded  as  a type  in  the 
language  [p.  143]. 

D4.  Numeric  Range  and  Step  Size  ( S IMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Individual  ranges  for  numeric  variables  cannot  be  specified  in  SIMULA  67. 
Rather,  a numeric  variable  can  have  either  integer  whole  number  range  or  real 
number  range  (which  are  "implementation  defined")  [B  72,  B 375].  Fixed  point 
variables,  and  hence  their  step  sizes,  are  not  available. 

D4.  Numeric  Raftge  and  Step  Size  (TACPOL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  only  supports  fixed  point  numerics  [Section  3-2].  Their  precision 
and  scale  must  be  declared  [Section  4-1];  in  effect,  this  gives  a numeric 
variable's  range,  although  ranges  are  limited  to  powers  of  two,  as  are  step 
sizes . 


D5.  Variable  Types  (TINMAN) 

The  range  of  values  which  can  be  associated  with  a variable,  array, 
or  record  component  will  be  any  built-in  type,  any  defined  type,  or 
a contiguous  subsequence  of  any  enumeration  type. 

This  permits  arrays  to  be  components  of  records  or  arrays  and  permits 
records  to  be  components  of  arrays. 
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D5.  Variable  Types  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  allows  variables,  array  elements,  structure  fields  (record 
components),  procedure  parameters  and  results,  and  pointed-to  values  to  be  of 
any  type  [Section  1.2.1,  4.4,  A. 6].  However,  the  language  does  not  have 
enumeration  types. 


D5.  Variable  Types  ( J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

A variable,  array,  or  record  component  can  be  defined  to  be  an  built-in 
data  type  [Sections  A. 2,  A. 3,  A. A,  A. 5,  and  A. 8] . Tables  (i.e.,  arrays  of 
records)  are,  however,  limited  to  a single  dimension,  whereas  arrays  can  have 
up  to  three  dimensions,  so  arrays  of  records  are  not  supported  in  the  full 
generality  implied  by  D5.  In  addition,  arrays  are  not  permitted  as  components 
of  records  (although  parallel  tables  gives  limited  support  to  this  concept). 

D5;  Variable  Types  (PASCAL) 

Satisfied. 

The  component  type  of  an  array  [p.  1A3] , the  type  of  a record  section 
[p.  1AA],  and  the  type  of  a variable  [p.  1A6]  can  be  any  type  in  ihe  language. 
This  includes  the  built-in,  the  programmer  defined,  and  the  subrange  types. 

For  the  implemented  version  PASCAL  6000  "it  is  not  possible  to  construct  a 
file  of  files;  however,  records  and  arrays  with  files  as  components  are 
allowed"  [p.  97] . 

D5.  Variable  Types  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Object  attributes  (i.e.,  record  components)  can  be  any  built-in  or 
defined  type  (or  class)  [CBL  2.2].  Array  components  are  either  value  type 
(i.e.,  built-in)  or  reference  type  (i.e.,  pointer  to  defined  type)  [CBL  3.1], 
i.e.,  arrays  of  records  are  not  supported.  As  remarked  under  A5  and  Bll, 
SIMULA  67  does  not  support  enumeration  types. 

D5.  Variable  Types  (TACPOL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Arrays  are  restricted  to  components  of  scalar  type  [Section  4—2] . Groups 
may  contain  only  elementary  components  or  arrays  [Section  4-5. a].  Tables  are 
just  one  dimensional  arrays  of  groups  [Section  A— 6] . Thus,  TACPOL's  array  and 
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record  features  are  severely  restricted  as  to  the  structure  of  their 
components . 

D6.  Pointer  Variables  (TINMAN) 

The  language  will  provide  a pointer  mechanism  which  can  be  used  to 
build  data  with  shared  and/or  recursive  substructure.  The  pointer 
property  will  only  affect  the  use  of  variables  (including  array  and 
record  components)  of  some  data  types.  Pointer  variables  will  be  as 
safe  in  their  use  as  are  any  other  variables. 

Assignment  to  a pointer  variable  will  mean  that  the  variable's  name  is  to 
act  as  an  additional  label  (or  reference)  on  the  datum  being  assigned. 
Assignment  to  a nonpointer  variable  will  mean  that  the  variable's  name  it  to 
label  a copy  of  the  object  being  assigned.  For  data  without  alterable 
component  structure  or  alterable  component  values,  there  is  no  functional 
difference  between  reference  to  multiple  copies  and  multiple  references  to  a 
single  copy.  Consequently,  pointer/nonpointer  will  be  a property  only  of 
variables  for  composite  types  and  of  composite  array  and  record  components. 
Because  the  pointer/nonpointer  property  applies  to  all  variables  of  a given 
type,  it  will  be  specified  as  part  of  the  type  definition.  The  use  of 
pointers  will  be  kept  safe  by  prohibiting  pointers  to  data  structures  whose 
allocation  scope  is  narrower  than  that  of  the  pointer  variable. 

Such  a restriction  is  easily  enforced  at  compile  time  using  hierarchical 
scope  rules  providing  there  is  no  way  to  dynamically  create  new  instances  of 
the  data  type.  In  the  latter  case,  the  dynamically  created  data  can  be 
allocated  with  full  safety  using  a (user  or  library  defined)  space  pool  which 
is  either  local  (i.e.,  own)  or  global  to  the  type  definition.  If  variables  of 
a type  do  not  have  the  pointer  property  then  dynamic  storage  allocation  would 
be  required  for  assignment  unless  their  size  is  constant  and  known  at  the  time 
of  variable  allocation.  Thus,  the  nonpointer  property  will  be  permitted  only 
for  types  (a)  whose  data  have  a structure  and  size  which  is  constant  in  the 
type  definition  or  (b)  which  manage  the  storage  for  their  data  as  part  of  the 
type  definition.  Because  pointers  are  often  less  expensive  at  run  time  than 
nonpointers  and  are  subject  to  fewer  restrictions,  the  specification  of  the 
nonpointer  property  will  be  explicit  in  programs  (this  is  similar  to  the 
Algol-60  issue  concerning  the  explicit  specification  of  "value"  (i.e., 
nonpointer)  and  "name"  (i.e.  pointer).  The  need  for  pointers  is  obvious  in 
building  data  structures  with  shared  or  recursive  substructures;  such  as, 
directed  graphs,  stacks,  queues,  and  list  structures.  Providing  pointers  as 
absolute  address  types,  however,  produces  gaps  in  the  type  checking  and  scope 
mechanisms.  Type  and  access  restricted  pointers  will  provide  the  power  of 
general  pointers  without  their  undesirable  characteristics. 

D6_._  Pointer  Variables  (ALGOL  68) 

Satisf ied . 


Algol  68  provides  pointer  types,  variables,  array  and  record  components 
[Section  1.2.1,  4.4,  4.6].  It  permits  definition  of  recursive,  sharable,  and 
dynamically  alterable  data  structures  (and  substructures).  The  type  of  a 
pointer  includes  the  type  of  the  value  pointed  to,  so  pointers  are  compile 
time  type  restricted.  The  language  prohibits  assigning  pointers  to  variables 
whose  lifetime  is  longer  than  the  object  pointed  to  [Section  5.2. 1 ] . 


D6.  Pointer  Variables  ( J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

J3B  provides  fully  type-checked  pointers.  No  data  value  can  be  accessed 
through  a pointer  without  qualifying  the  pointer  value  with  a data  type, 
either  in  the  pointer's  declaration  or  at  its  point  of  use  [Section  6].  J3B 
pointers  can  only  be  associated  with  records  and  arrays  of  records,  i.e., 
tables,  (in  which  case  the  pointer  values  can  be  associated  with  each  record 
of  the  array)  [Section  1.3. 3.1,  p.  1-16].  Although  J3B  supports  pointer 
arithmetic  and  pointer  comparisons  [Sections  7.3  and  9.7]  these  operations  are 
type-constrained  to  guard  against  error.  The  language  does  not,  however, 
support  any  restriction  against  assigning  a pointer  value  to  a variable  whose 
storage  allocation  lifetime  may  be  longer  than  that  of  the  object  pointed  to. 


D6.  Pointer  Variables  (PASCAL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

PASCAL  has  a pointer  type  for  building  shared  and  recursive  data 
structures  [p.  145].  Assignment  to  a pointer  variable  is  very  restrictive  in 
that  only  a pointer  of  the  exact  type  may  be  assigned  [p.  152].  The  standard 
procedures  new  and  dispose  for  explicit  dynamic  allocation  mean  pointer 
variables  are  not  as  safe  in  their  use  as  are  any  other  variables,  since  it  is 
possible  to  deallocate  record  storage  that  is  referenced  by  a still  accessible 
variable. 


D6,  Pointer  Variables  (SIMULA  67) 

Satisfied. 

There  is  no  implicit  deferencing  in  SIMULA  67.  In  general,  "the  type  of 
the  value  or  reference  obtained  by  evaluating  the  right  part,  must  coincide 
with  the  type  of  the  left  part"  (CB1  6.1.2).  However,  SIMULA  67  does  have  an 
extremely  safe  and  flexible  pointer  mechanism  because  "an 

object-reference-assignment  is  always  checked  for  legality  (mainly  at  compile 
time)"  [B  152].  This  guarantees  that  a pointer  is  either  NONE  or  references 
an  object  of  the  ^pecified  class. 
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D6.  Pointer  Variables  (T AC POL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  does  not  have  a pointer  mechanism. 


El.  User  Definitions  Possible  (TINMAN) 

The  user  of  the  language  will  be  able  to  define  new  data  types  and 
operations  within  programs. 

Definitions  will  have  the  appearance  and  costs  of  features  which  are 
built  into  the  language  while  actually  being  catalogued  accessible  application 
packages.  The  operation  definition  facility  will  include  the  ability  to 
define  new  infix  operators  (but  see  H2  for  restrictions). 

El.  User  Definitions  Possible  (ALGOL  68) 

Satisfied. 

Algol  68  allows  the  programmer  to  define  new  data  types  [Section  4.2], 
new  operators  [Section  4.3,  4.5],  and  new  procedures  [Section  5.4.1]. 

El.  User  .Definitions  Possible  ( J3B) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Although  record  data  can  be  defined  as  a data  type,  J3B  provides  no 
capability  for  defining  new  infix  and  prefix  operators,  nor  for  extending 
existing  operations  to  new  data  types  (as  required  by  E4).  In  addition, 
programmer-defined  functions  may  not  return  arrays  or  records  [Section  3.3.3]. 

El.  User  Definition  Possible  (PASCAL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

PASCAL  provides  an  elegant  "mechanism,  type  definition,  for  creating  new 
types"  (p.  18].  However,  the  only  operations  definition  facility  is  the 
procedure  or  function.  In  PASCAL  there  is  no  ability  to  define  new  infix 
operators  nor  may  programmer-defined  functions  return  arrays  or  records. 

jy_.  User  Definitions  Possible  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

The  SIMULA  67  class  concept  permits  user  definition  of  new  types  together 
with  operations  upon  the  data  [CBL  2].  In  a strict  sense  there  is  no  ability 
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to  define  new  Infix  operators.  But  one  can  write  expressions  of  the  form 
RAND1.0PERAT0R(RAND2)  where  OPERATOR  is  a procedure  defined  with  the  class 
containing  RAND1  as  an  object  and  applicable  to  objects  of  the  class  to  which 
RAND2  belongs  [B  128-134].  Effectively  this  Is  an  infix  operator  definition 
capability. 


El.  User  Definitions  Possible  (TAGPOL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  has  no  type  or  operator  definition  facility. 

E2.  Consistent  Use  o_f  Types  (TINMAN) 

The  "use"  of  defined  types  will  be  indistinguishable  from  built-in 
types. 

Whether  a type  is  built-in  or  defined  within  the  base  will  not  be 
determinable  from  its  syntactic  and  semantic  properties.  There  will  be  no  ad 
hoc  special  cases  nor  inconsistent  rules  to  interfere  with  and  complicate 
learning,  using,  and  implementing  the  language.  Type  definitions  should  be 
processed  entirely  at  compile  time  and  the  language  should  allow  full  program 
specification  of  the  internal  representation. 


E2.  Consistent  Use  of  Ty^es  (ALGOL  68) 

Satisfied. 

Algol  68  does  not  distinguish  the  use  of  newly  defined  types  from 
built-in  types.  This  is  part  of  its  orthogonal  design  [Section  0.1.2]. 


E2.  Consistent  Use  o_f  Types  ( J3B) 

Not  Satisfied. 

User-defined  operator  extensions  are  not  supported  by  J3B.  In  addition, 
arrays  of  records  defined  as  a new  J3B  data  type  can  only  be  accessed  via 
pointer  variables;  normal  subscripting  is  not  allowed  [Sections  4.2,  4.3,  4.4, 
and  6] , nor  can  these  types  be  returned  as  values  of  functions.  Furthermore, 
matching  rules  are  different  for  parameters  declared  with  user-defined  type 
names  (Section  5.3.3]. 


E2^  Consistent  UsS  of  Types  (PASCAL) 


Not  Satisfied 
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Type  definitions  are  processed  at  compile  time  but  PASCAL,  by  deliberate 
design,  does  not  allow  full  program  specification  of  the  internal 
representation.  Also,  the  language  distinguishes  between  structured  and 
non-structured  types  (whether  built-in  or  user  defined)  in  that  a function's 
result  type  "must  be  a scalar,  subrange,  or  a pointer  type"  [p.  162].  Thus, 
none  of  the  structured  types  - array,  record,  set,  or  file  - can  be  returned 
as  a function  value. 


E2.  Consistent  Use  of  Types  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

In  fact,  SIMULA  67  is  extended  from  a common  base  language  to  a 
simulation  language  by  providing  the  system  classes  (i.e.,  built-in  types) 
SIMSET  and  SIMULATION  exactly  as  user  defined  types  available  for  prefixing. 
However,  in  contrast  to  user  defined  classes,  the  classes  SIMSET  and 
SIMULATION  are  distinct  in  that  "an  implementation  may  restrict  the  number  of 
block  levels  at  which  such  prefixes  or  block  prefixes  may  occur  in  any  one 
program"  [CBL  14].  This  is  a small  but  real  distinction  between  two  built-in 
types  and  user  defined  types.  Secondly  I/O  facilities  are  defined  using  a 
class  called  BASICIO,  but  this  "class  is  not  explicitly  available  in  any 
user's  program"  [CBL  11],  User  defined  types  cannot  be  hidden  in  this  manner. 

E2.  Consistent  Use  of  Types  (TACPOL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

As  noted  in  El,  the  user  cannot  define  new  types. 

E3.  No  Default  Declarations  (TINMAN) 

Each  program  component  will  be  defined  in  the  base  language,  in  a 
library,  or  in  the  program.  There  will  be  no  default  declarations. 

This  is  a special  case  of  requirement  II. 

E3^  No  Default  Declarations  (ALGOL  68) 

Sati  -fied. 


i 


Algol  68  has  no  default  declarations.  The  two  level  syntax  of  the 
Revised  Report  carries  the  list  of  defined  identifiers,  modes,  operators,  etc. 
and  thus  allows  only  the  defined  ones  to  be  applied  (used)  [Section  4.8,  7.2]. 
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E3.  No  Default  Declarations  (J3B) 

Satisf led . 

All  variables,  including  loop  control  variables,  must  be  explicitly 
declared.  There  are  no  rules  for  implicitly  defining  undeclared  identifiers 
[Section  4]. 


E3.  No  Default  Declarations  (PASCAL) 

Satisfied. 

"Every  variable  occurring  in  a statement  must  be  introduced  by  a variable 
declaration"  [p.  137].  Some  types,  procedures,  and  functions  may  be 
predefined  (e.g.,  the  standard  input  and  output  files  - p.  164). 


E3.~  No  Default  Declarations  (S1MPLA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Explicit  declarations  are  required  for  all  program  components  except,  for 
arrays  where  "if  the  type  is  omitted,  the  array  is  assumed  REAL  by  default"  [B 
371]. 


E3.  No  Default  Declarations  (TACPOL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

"All  names  must  be  declared"  [Section  10-1].  Specifically,  names  are 
declared  in  data  or  procedure  declarations.  Labels  are  declared  by  appearance 
and  "file  declarations  may  not  appear  outside  the  Compool"  [Section  14-1]. 
Examination  of  actual  TACPOL  shows  that  loop  control  variables  are  implicitly 
declared  to  be  FIXED  (15),  and  are  local  to  the  loop  in  which  they  are  used. 


E4.  Can  Extend  Existing  Operators  (TINMAN) 

The  user  will  be  able,  within  the  source  language,  to  extend 
existing  operators  to  new  data  types. 

The  translator  will  not  assume  that  commutativity  of  built-in  operations 
is  preserved  by  extensions,  and  any  assumptions  about  the  associativity  of 
built-in  or  extended  operations  will  be  ignored  by  the  translator  when 
explicit  parentheses  are  provided  in  an  expression. 
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E4.  Can  Extend  Existing  Operators  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

In  Algol  68,  the  programmer  can  extend  existing  operators  to  new  types 
(Section  4.5].  However,  a new  type  is  represented  in  terms  of  the  base  types 
and  the  base  type  properties  are  inherited  by  the  new  type  [Section  2. 1.1. 2, 
7.3].  Algol  68  does  not  have  generic  procedures  although  it  does  support 
generic  user  defined  operators. 


E4.  Can  Extend  Existing  Opetatof s ( J3B) 

Not  Satisfied.  , 

User-defined  operator  extensions  are  not  supported  by  J3B. 


E4.  Can  Extend  Existing  Operators  (PASCAL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

The  permissible  operand  types  for  existing  operators  are  completely 
circumscribed  and  are  not  extendable  to  new  data  types  [pp.  149-151]. 


E4.  Can  Extend  Existing  Operators  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Existing  operator  symbols  cannot  have  their  domain  of  operands  extended. 
For  example,  "'•he  constituents  of  simple  arithmetic  expressions  must  be  of 
types  real  or  integer"  [AR  3.3.4], 

E4.  Can  Extend  Existing  Operators  (TACPOL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

The  TACPOL  user  cannot  extend  the  domain  of  an  existing  operator  symbol. 
E5.  T_yj)e  Definitions  (TINMAN) 

Type  definitions  in  the  source  language  will  permit  definition  of 
both  the  class  of  data  objects  comprising  the  type  and  the  set  of 
operations  applicable  to  that  class.  A defined  type  will  not 
automatically  inherit  the  operations  of  the  data  with  which  it  is 
represented. 

Types  define  abstract  data  objects  with  special  properties.  The 
definable  operations  will  include  constructors,  selectors,  predicates,  and 
type  conversions. 
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E5.  Type  Definitions  (ALGOL  68) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  defined  types  Inherit  the  properties  and  applicable  operators  of 
the  component  base  types  [Section  2. 1.1.2,  7.3].  For  example.  If 

mode  matrix  = [l:m,  l:m]  real 

and  if  multiplication  is  already  defined  to  be  component-wise  for 
two-dimensional  arrays  of  real,  matrix  inherits  the  component-wise  definitions 
of  The  syntax  does  not  require  a type's  associated  operator  definitions 

to  be  lexically  grouped  with  the  type  definition. 

E5,  Type  Definitions  ( J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

J3B  does  not  enforce  the  clustering  of  data  type  definitions  with 
corresponding  operations  on  these  data  types,  although  since  a compilation 
unit  can  consist  of  several  function  definitions,  user-defined  operations  on  a 
user-defined  data  type  can  be  grouped  together  [Section  3.1]. 

The  rules  for  assignment  and  parameter  passing  of  user-defined  types 
require  matching  type  names  (rather  than  type  representations)  [Section 
3.3.3],  so  different  types  having  the  same  representation  cannot  be  treated 
interchangeably  by  a set  of  operators.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a record  type, 

D,  is  defined  by  adding  new  fields  to  a record  type  C,  functions  accepting 
objects  of  type  C as  arguments  will  also  accept  objects  of  type  D.  In  this 
sense,  a defined  type  inherits  operations  of  the  data  with  which  it  is 
represented.  This  kind  of  "inheritance"  is  also  supported  by  SIMULA  67. 

E5;  Type  Definitions  (PASCAL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

A type  definition  in  PASCAL  has  the  form 
cidentif iers>  = <type> 

where  a type  is  either  a simple,  a structured,  or  a pointer  type  [p.  Ill], 

The  set  of  applicable  operators  cannot  be  defined  as  a part  of  the  type 
definition  for  any  such  types.  Of  course,  procedure  and  functions  may  be 
separately  specified  to  have  parameters  with  newly  defined  types  [p.  112]. 

A defined  type  does  not  inherit  the  operations  of  the  data  with  which  it 
is  represented. 
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K5.  Type  Definitions  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

SIMULA  67's  class  concept  first  Introduced  the  definition  of  types  as 
data  objects  together  with  a set  of  applicable  operations  [ CBL  1.3,  2). 
Selectors,  predicates,  and  type  converters  can  be  programmed  as  procedures 
associated  with  a class.  The  object  generator  NEW  serves  as  a constructor 
(CBL  A. 3. 2. 2]. 

"A  class  declaration  with  the  prefix  'C'  and  the  class  identifier  'D' 
defines  a subclass  D of  the  class  C.  An  object  belonging  to  the  subclass  ... 
is  itself  an  object  of  the  class  C"  (CBL  2.2.1].  This  means  operations 
defined  in  class  C can  also  be  applied  to  objects  declared  to  be  of  class  D. 
i.e.  objects  of  a defined  type  D do,  in  this  sense  inherit  operations  of  the 
type  (C)  in  terms  of  which  the  definition  is  given.  This  does  not  actually 
conflict  with  the  intent  of  E5,  which  takes  a "bottom  up"  view  of  type 
definition,  while  SIMULA  takes  a "top  down"  view.  It  does  however  violate  the 
letter  of  E5. 


E3.  Type  Definitions  (T AC POL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  does  not  have  a type  definition  capability. 

E6.  Data  Defining  Mechanisms  (TINMAN) 

The  data  objects  comprising  a defined  type  will  be  definable  by 
enumeration  of  their  literal  names,  as  Cartesian  products  of 
existing  types  (i.e.,  as  array  and  record  classes),  by  discriminated 
union  (i.e.,  as  the  union  of  disjoint  types)  and  as  the  power  set  of 
an  enumeration  type.  These  definitions  will  be  processed  entirely 
at  compile  time. 

Eb.  Data  Def ining  Mechanisms  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  has  array  and  record  (structure)  types,  along  with  fully 
discriminated  union  types  [Section  1.2.1,  4.6).  However,  it  has  neither 
enumeration  types  nor  power  set  types.  The  language  allows  full  compile  time 
type  checking  [Section  0. 1.4.1],  but  does  not  require  it.  Algol  68  provides 
both  fixed  and  dynamic  storage  allocation  [Section  5.2.3]. 
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E6.  Data  Defining  Mechanisms  ( J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

J3B  supports  a form  of  type  definition  limited  to  records  and  one 
dimensional  arrays  of  records. 

J3B  does  not  support  enumeration  types,  power  sets,  or  array  and  record 
classes  in  their  full  generality  (arrays  and  records  cannot  themselves  be 
defined  as  array  and  record  components). 

Garbage  collection  and  dynamic  storage  allocation  are  not  supported  by 

J3B. 

S 

E6j_  Data  Defining  Mechanisms  (PASCAL) 

Satisfied. 

PASCAL  permits  defining  types  by  enumeration,  as  arrays,  records, 
discriminated  unions  (a  record  type  with  variants  and  a tag  field),  or  sets 
[pp.  142-144] . Garbage  collection,  or  at  least  dynamic  storage  allocation,  is 
needed  to  support  the  new  and  the  dispose  standard  procedures  [p.  161). 


E6.  Data  Defining  Mechanisms  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

SIMULA  67  supports  neither  enumeration  types  nor  their  power  sets.  A 
garbage  collector  is  a standard,  though  optional  [CBL  9.1],  part  of  the 
runtime  system  [Structure,  p.  6].  Arrays  of  records  (i.e.,  classes)  cannot  be 
defined,  although  arrays  of  refs  to  classes  can  be. 

Union  (i.e.,  classes  with  prefixes)  are  fully  discriminated  [CBL  2.2.1], 
with  necessary  run  time  checks  initiated  through  use  of  the  INSPECT  statement 
[B  150]. 


E6.  Data  Defining  Mechanism  (TACPOL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  does  not  support  enumeration  types;  limited  forms  of  arrays  and 
record  types  are  provided  (see  A7,  D5).  Cells,  which  "are  used  to  overlay 
areas  of  storage"  (Section  4-7],  give  a rudimentary  free  union  facility.  No 
discriminated  union  facility  is  provided.  The  bit  string  data  type  [Section 
3-3. b]  is  TACPOL's  substitute  for  the  power  set  of  an  enumeration  type. 
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E7.  No  Free  Union  or  Subsec  Types  (TINMAN) 

Type  definitions  by  free  union  (i.e.,  union  of  non-disjoint  types) 
and  subsetting  are  not  desired. 

Range  and  subset  specifications  on  variables  are  useful  documentation  and 
debugging  aids,  but  will  not  be  construed  as  types.  Subsets  do  not  introduce 
new  properties  or  operations  not  available  to  the  superset  and  often  do  not 
form  a closed  system  under  the  superset  operations. 


E7j!_  No  Free  Union  or  Subset  Types  (ALGOL  68) 

Satisfied. 

Algol  68  unions  are  fully  discriminated  [Section  1.2.1,  2. 1.1.2,  3. A, 
4.6].  The  language  does  not  have  subranges  or  subsets. 


E7;  Free  Union  or  Subset  Types  ( J3B) 

Not  Satisfied. 

J3B  permits  the  storage  for  one  variable  to  overlay  the  storage  occupied 
by  another  variable  [Section  4.6].  Moreover,  discrimination  among  record 
variants  cannot  be  specified  in  the  language,  i.e.,  there  are  no  compile  time 
checks  to  enforce  explicit  type  discrimination  of  records  with  variant 
structures . 

E7.  No  Free  Union  or  Subset  Types  (PASCAL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

As  indicated  in  A7,  the  tagfield  of  a variant  record  is  optional 
[p.  144].  "If  it  is  omitted,  we  obtain  the  equivalent  of  a free  type  union, 
and  a compiler  has  n£  chance  of  checking  consistency  in  its  application" 
[Wirth,  p.  197].  Range  and  subset  specifications  apppear  in  PASCAL  as 
subrange  types  [p.  143].  Indeed,  a run-time  test  to  check  "all  assignments  to 
variables  of  subrange  types  to  make  certain  that  the  assigned  value  lies 
within  the  specified  range"  [p.  101]  is  an  option  for  PASCAL  6000. 


E7_._  No  Free  Union  or  Subset  Types  (SIMULA  67) 

Satisfied. 

Type  unions  are  effected  in  SIMULA  67  by  class  prefixing  [CBL  2.2.1]. 
Such  type  unions  can  be  discriminated  using  the  INSPECT  statement  [B  150]. 
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E7.  No  Free  Union  or  Subset  Types  (T AC POL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

As  noted  In  E6,  CELLS  [Section  4—7 ] provide  a form  of  free  union. 


E8.  Type  Initialization  (TINMAN) 

When  defining  a type,  the  user  will  be  able  to  specify  the 
initialization  and  finalization  procedures  for  the  type  and  the 
actions  to  be  taken  at  the  time  of  allocation  and  deallocation  of 
variables  of  that  type. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  do  bookkeeping  or  to  take  other  special  action 
when  variables  of  a given  type  are  allocated  or  deallocated.  The  language 
will  not  limit  the  class  of  definable  types  by  withholding  the  ability  to 
define  those  actions.  Initialization  might  take  place  once  when  the  type  is 
allocated  (i.e.,  in  its  allocation  scope)  and  would  be  used  to  set  up  the 
procedures  and  initialize  the  variables  which  are  local  to  the  type 
definition.  These  operations  will  be  definable  in  the  encapsulation  housing 
the  rest  of  the  type  definition. 

E8.  Type  Initialization  (ALGOL  68) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  does  not  directly  associate  procedures  with  type  declarations 
[Section  4.2]  or  with  storage  allocation  [Section  4.4,  5.2.3].  One  can  write 
allocation  procedures,  but  they  must  be  explicitly  called,  e.g. 

heap  [m,  n]  real ; 

mode  matrix  = [m,  n]  real; 

ref  matrix  a * newmatrix  (3,  5); 

E8.  Type  Initialization  ( J3B) 

Not  Satisfied. 

J3B  does  not  support  the  type  definition  concept  implied  by  E8,  nor  does 
it  provide  a means  of  defining  subroutines  associated  with  the  allocation  and 
deallocation  of  variables. 

E8.  Type  Initialization  (PASCAL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Type  definitions  do  not  admit  any  procedural  specifications 
[pp.  142-146].  The  procedure  statement  new  (p,  tl,  . ...,tn)  "can  be  used  to 
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allocate  a variable  of  the  variant  [record]  with  tag  field  values  tl,  ....  tn" 
[p.  161],  but  no  initialization  of  components  can  acccompany  this  allocation. 

E8.  Type  Initialization  (SIMULA  67) 


Partially  Satisfied. 

When  an  object  is  generated  (i.e.,  a type  instance  is  allocated)  the 
actual  parameters  are  evaluated  and  passed;  then  "control  enters  the  object 
through  its  initial  begin"  [CBL  4. 3. 2. 2].  Executing  a detach  statement 
completes  the  initialization  actions  [CBL  4. 3. 2. 2,  B 265].  Upon  executing  the 
final  code  of  the  CLASS-body  and  encountering  the  final  end  of  an  object,  it 
becomes  "terminated".  It  may  still  be  accessible  via  references  and 
consequently  not  deallocated  [B  123-124,  CBL  4. 3. 2. 2].  So,  in  SIMULA  67  code 
is  executed  upon  type  allocation,  but  is  not  necessarily  associated  with 
deallocation . 

*■““  _EJL_  Type  Initialization  (TACPOL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

For  TACPOL's  closest  approximation  to  a type  definition  capbility,  namely 
groups,  tables,  and  cells  [Section  4-4],  the  user  cannot  specify 
initialization  and  finalization  procedures  for  the  type,  nor  can  he  define 
procedures  to  be  invoked  when  variables  of  a type  are  allocated  and 
deallocated. 

FI.  Separate  Allocation  and  Access  (TINMAN) 

The  language  will  allow  the  user  to  distinguish  between  scope  of 
allocation  and  scope  of  access. 

The  scope  of  allocation  or  lifetime  of  a program  structure  is  that  region 
of  the  program  for  which  the  object  representation  of  the  structure  should  be 
present.  The  allocation  scope  defines  the  program  scope  for  which  own 
variables  of  the  structure  must  be  maintained  and  identifies  the  time  for 
initialization  of  the  structure.  The  access  scope  defines  the  regions  of  the 
program  in  which  the  allocated  structure  is  accessible  to  the  program  and  will 
never  be  wider  than  the  allocation  scope.  In  some  cases  the  user  may  desire 
that  each  use  of  a defined  program  structure  be  independent  (i.e.,  the 
allocation  and  accessing  scopes  would  be  identical).  In  other  cases,  the 
various  accessing  scopes  might  share  a common  allocation  of  the  structure. 

F 1 .~  Separate  Allocation  and  Access  Allowed  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 
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Algol  68  has  two  storage  allocation  classes  [Section  5.2.3]:  location 
(LIFO  stack)  and  heap  (global  to  whole  program,  dynamic  allocation,  garbage 
collected  automatically).  The  access  rules  for  identifiers,  mode  indicators, 
operators,  etc.  are  the  standard  Algol  60  block  structure  rules  [Section  4.8, 
7.2].  Algol  68  prohibits  the  accesss  scope  from  exceeding  the  allocation 
scope  [Section  5.2.1],  although  the  use  of  heap  storage  implies  that  a 
variable's  allocation  scope  is  not  a function  of  a program's  static  block 
structure. 


FI.  Separate  Allocation  ana  Access  Allowed  (J3B) 

H — - 

Partially  Satisfied. 


J3B  supports  ALGOL  60  block  structure  [Section  3.2],  although  blocks 
cannot  be  smaller  than  subroutines.  In  addition,  variables  declared  local  to 
a subroutine  will  be  allocated  storage  on  each  subroutine  entry  if  the 
subroutine  is  defined  as  a reentrant  subroutine  [Section  3.3.2,  p.  3-16]. 
Since  nested  subroutine  definitions  are  not  permitted  [Sections  3.2.2,  3.3.2, 
and  5.1],  the  notion  that  a nested  subroutine's  storage  might  be  allocated 
when  a containing  subroutine  is  invoked  cannot  be  supported. 


FI.  Separate  Allocation  and  Access  (PASCAL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Variables  declared  at  the  procedure  or  function  level  "are  accessible  by 
their  identifier.  They  exist  during  the  entire  execution  process  of  the 
procedure  (scope)  to  which  the  variable  is  local"  [p.  145].  Such  variables 
"are  not  known  outside  their  scope"  [p.  159].  "No  conflict  arises  from  a 
declaration  redefining  the  same  identifier  within  a program"  [p.  160].  So, 
declared  variables  are  allocated  on  function/procedure  entry  and  freed  upon 
exit.  They  are  accessible  only  from  statements  in  the  statement  part  and  from 
any  procedure  or  function  in  the  declaration  part  which  does  not  redeclare  the 
variable  [pp.  159-106],  That  is,  scope  of  access  can  be  distinguished  as  a 
, subset  from  scope  of  allocation  for  declared  variables.  This  is  a restricted 
form  of  ALGOL  60  block  structure.  However,  "variables  may  also  be  generated 
dynamically,  i.e.  without  any  correlation  to  the  structure  of  the  program" 

[p.  145]."  These  variables  are  allocated  by  the  standard  procedure  new. 

"Access  is  achieved  via  a so-called  pointer  value"  [p.  145] . In  conjunction 
with  the  procedure  dispose,  run-time  checks  (which  are  not  specified  in  the 
defining  documents)  would  be  required  to  ensure  that  the  access  scope  is  never 
wider  than  the  allocation  scope. 


FI.  Separate  Allocation  and  Access  Allowed  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Using  classes  the  user  can  distinguish  between  scope  of  allocation  and 


scope  of  access.  A class  object  is  allocated  by  the  generator  new  [CBL 
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4. 3. 2. 2].  Attributes  of  the  object  can  be  accessed  from  within  (i.e.,  during 
the  execution  of  its  code)  or  remotely  via  object  expressions  referencing  the 
object  [CBL  71 . That  is,  an  object  is  accessible  whenever  a pointer  to  it  is 
accessible.  "It  is  a consequence  of  the  language  structure  that  an  object,  at 
the  time  of  its  deletion,  cannot  be  referenced  by  any  computable  <object 
reference>  expression"  [CBL  9.1].  The  separation  of  allocation  and  access  is 
essential  to  SIMULA  67's  coroutine  capability  [CBL  9.2].  The  user  does  not 
have  control  over  deallocation,  since  if  pointers  to  a class  object  are  in  use 
external  to  it,  then  the  object's  lifetime  is  not  associated  with  the  class's 
executable  code. 


FI.  Separate  Allocat Ion  and  Access  Allowed  (TACPOL ) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  has  adopted  standard  block  structure  for  access  scope  (and 
automatic  storage  for  allocation)  [Section  7-1],  There  are  no  variables 
declared  to  be  STATIC  except,  presumably,  those  declared  in  COMPOOLS.  There 
is  no  way  to  imply  that  a variable  declared  in  a nested  subroutine  is  to  be 
allocated  when  a containing  subroutine  is  to  be  invoked. 

F2.  Limiting  Access  Scope  (TINMAN) 

The  ability  to  limit  the  access  to  separately  defined  structures 
will  be  available  both  where  the  structure  is  defined  and  where  it 
is  used.  It  will  be  possible  to  associate  new  local  names  with 
separately  defined  program  components. 

Limited  access  on  the  call  side  provides  a high  degree  of  safety  and 
eliminates  nonessential  naming  conflicts  without  limiting  the  degree  of 
accessibility  which  can  be  built  into  programs.  The  alternative  notion,  that 
all  declarations  which  are  external  to  a program  segment  should  have  the  same 
scope,  i.o  inconvenient  and  costly  in  creating  large  systems  which  are  composed 
from  many  subsystems  because  it  forces  global  access  scopes  and  the  attendant 
naming  conflicts  on  subsystems  not  using  the  defined  items. 


F2.  Limiting  Access  Scope  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  does  not  allow  access  to  a structure  to  be  limited  at  the  point 
of  definition.  Access  to  indicators  declared  in  outer  ranges  (blocks)  is 
limited  at  the  point  of  use  only  by  redeclaring  the  indicator  in  an  inner 
range  [Section  4.8,  7.2].  The  language  does  allow  new  local  names  to  be 
associated  with  global  components,  e.g. 
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struct  (real  re,  tm)  X; 

ref  real  rx  « re  of  X; 
rx  :«  3.5; 

end 


F2.  Limiting  Access  Scope  ( J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Subroutine  names  can  be  specified  to  be  accessible  only  from  within  a 
compilation  unit,  i.e.,  they  can  be  declared  internal  rather  than  external 
[Sections  3.3.2  and  3.3.3].  Identifiers  associated  with  variables  can  be 
declared  external  by  declaring  the  identifiers  in  a block  declaration 
[Sections  3.3.2  and  4.1].  Otherwise,  such  identifiers  are  local  to  either  the 
compilation  unit  or  subroutine  in  which  they  are  declared. 

The  use  of  COMPOOLS  permits  declarations  to  be  separated  into  groups  made 
selectively  available  to  requesting  compilation  units  [Section  3.1],  but  J3B 
does  not  support  a hierarchy  of  scopes  external  to  compilation  units,  because 
COMPOOLs  cannot  be  referenced  from  within  a COMPOOL  declaration  file  [Section 
3.1.3]. 


To  some  extent,  new  local  names  can  be  associated  with  separately  defined 
program  components  through  appropriate  use  of  J3B  macro  definitions  [Section 
2.2.6],  but  there  is  no  language  capability  directly  supporting  the 
redefinition  of  names  when  reusable  program  components  are  integrated. 


F2;  Limiting  Access  Scope  (PASCAL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Specifying  access  capabilities  and  limitations  is  not  part  of  a type 
definition  in  PASCAL  [pp.  142-146],  Similarly,  limited  access  (e.g. 
read-only)  cannot  be  specified  with  the  use  of  a defined  structure 
[pp.  148-152].  Separately  defined  program  components  (i.e.,  functions,  data 
types,  etc.)  cannot  be  given  new  local  names  by  the  programmer  to  avoid  naming 
conflicts. 


F2_._  Limiting  Access  Scope  (SIHPLA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

The  set  of  operations  (i.e.,  procedures)  applicable  to  a defined  type 
(i.e.,  a class  object)  cannot  be  controlled.  All  declared  class  operations 
are  equally  accessible  [CBL  7].  For  example,  with  the  INSPECT  statement,  code 
will  be  executed  as  if  it  "were  written  inside  the  body  of  the  inspected 
object"  [B  150].  That  is,  internal  representations  and  operations  cannot  be 
hidden.  For  Implementations  permitting  separate  compilation,  new  local  names 
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can  be  associated  with  the  procedure  or  class  declarations;  naming  conflicts 
can  thus  be  automatically  avoided  [CBL  15]. 


F2.  Limiting  ACCe9S  Scope  (TACPOL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

The  user  cannot  specify  limited  access  to  separately  defined  structures 
where  they  are  used.  New  local  names  cannot  be  associated  with  separately 
defined  program  components. 

TACPOL  does  however,  provide  the  ability  to  limit  access  to  files 
declared  in  the  Compool.  The  authorization  list  and  access  mode  specification 
AUTH  "specifies  the  program(s)  which  are  authorized  to  open  a file  and  the 
access  which  they  are  allowed...  The  access  to  the  file  will  be  one  of  the 
following:  INPUT.  OUTPUT,  UPDATE"  [Section  14-3.1]. 

F3.  Compile  Time  Scope  Detetmlnatlon  (TINMAN) 

The  scope  of  identifiers  will  be  wholly  determined  at  compile  time. 

Identifiers  will  be  declared  at  the  beginning  of  their  scope  and  multiple 
use  of  variable  names  will  not  be  allowed  in  the  same  scope.  Except  as 
otherwise  explicitly  specified  in  programs,  access  scopes  will  be  lexically 
embedded  with  the  most  local  definition  applying  when  the  same  identifier 
appears  at  several  levels. 

F3.  Compile  Time  Scope  Determination  (ALGOL  68) 

Satisfied. 

In  Algol  68,  the  access  scope  of  identifiers,  type  indicators,  operators, 
etc.  is  completely  determined  by  the  static  program  text  and  hence  at  compile 
time  [Section  3.2,  4.8,  7.2].  The  most  local  (lexically)  definition  is  used 
for  an  applied  occurrence  of  an  indicator  [Section  4.8].  Multiple 
declarations  of  the  same  identifier  in  the  same  lexical  level  are  prohibited 
[Section  4.8,  7.1].  However,  Algol  68  allows  identifiers  to  be  declared  after 
their  first  lexical  applied  occurrence.  Thus,  in 

real  X :=  Y; 
real  Y :=  2.7; 


the  value  of  Y is  not  defined  when  the  first  line  is  executed. 


F3.  Compile  Time  Scape  Determination  ( J3B) 


Satisfied 
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Static  block  structure  scoping  rules  are  used  to  establish  lexically 
embedded  scopes  for  Identifiers  [Section  3.2].  Different  definitions  of 
variable  names  are  not  allowed  within  the  same  scope  ("A  name  has  one  and  only 
one  meaning  in  a given  scope"  [Section  2.2.1,  p.  2-5]).  In  particular, 
components  of  different  record  types  cannot  have  the  same  name.  However, 
variables  of  the  same  table  type  will  necessarily  have  Identically  named 
components.  In  J3B,  the  potential  ambiguity  implied  here  is  resolved  by 
permitting  typed  tables  to  be  accessed  only  with  pointer  values,  which 
inherently  specify  which  table  variable  is  being  referenced.  If  index  values 
were  permitted,  then  a qualified  name  capability  similar  to  PASCAL'S  would  be 
required. 

Although  the  scope  of  a macro  definition  is  completely  determined  at 
compile  time,  macro  identifiers  can  be  given  alternative  definitions  within 
the  same  block  structure  scope  [Section  3. A],  In  addition,  since  macro 
invocations  appearing  in  a macro  body  are  not  processed  until  the  macro  body 
containing  them  is  invoked  [p.  3-25] , these  embedded  macros  use  the  definition 
active  in  the  context  of  the  macro  call  rather  than  the  definition  applying  in 
the  context  of  the  definition.  This  means  the  definition  of  a macro  is  not 
necessarily  determined  by  the  lexical  structure  of  a program  at  the  point 
where  the  macro  is  declared. 


F3.  Compile  Time  Scope  Determination  (pascal) 

Satisfied. 

Identifiers  are  declared  local  to  procedures  and  functions  [pp.  159, 
162].  Non-local  accessible  identifiers  are  determined  by  the  static  program 
text  (i.e.,  at  compile-time).  "A  procedure  may  reference  any  variable  global 
to  it,  or  it  may  choose  to  redefine  the  name"  [p.  69]. 

F3.  Compile  Time  Scope  Determination  (SIMPLA  67) 

Satisfied. 

The  class  concept  is  an  extension  to  block  structure  that  carries  over 
its  notion  of  local  identifiers  [CBL  1.3.3,  CBL  2.2,  B 122-124].  Virtual 
quantities  provide  a means  for  binding  a name  in  one  scope  to  a definition  in 
another  scope  at  compile  time  [CBL  2.2.3]. 


F3.  Compile  Time  Scope  Determination  (TACPOL) 

Satisfied. 

A TACPOL  program  is  organized  into  blocks  that  "define  the  scope  of 
names"  [Section  7-1].  This  scope  is  wholly  determined  at  compile  time. 
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FA.  Libraries  Available  (TINMAN) 

A variety  of  application-oriented  data  and  operations  will  be 
available  In  libraries  and  easily  accessible  in  the  language. 

There  will  be  broad  support  for  libraries  common  to  users  of 
well-recognized  application  areas.  Application  libraries  will  be  developed  as 
early  as  possible. 


FA.  Libraries  Available  (ALGOL  68) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  says  nothing  about  libraries  but  allows  an  implementation  to  use 
pragmats  (compiler  directives)  [Section  9.2]  to  access  libraries. 


FA.  Libraries  Available  (J3B1 
Not  Satisfied. 

Application-oriented  language  extensions  cannot  be  made  available  in  J3B, 
and  so  libraries  of  them  cannot  be  made  available. 


FA.  Libraries  Available  (PASCAL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

PASCAL  does  not  support  the  library  concept  as  defined  by  the  TINMAN. 


FA.  Libraries  Available  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

The  defining  documents  do  not  require  broadly  supported  libraries  for  a 
variety  of  application-oriented  data  and  operations.  However,  the  system 
classes  SIMSET  and  SIMULATION  [CBL  1A]  along  with  I/O  classes  [CBL  11] 
constitute  a primitive  library  prototype.  The  effective  equivalent  of 
application  libraries  has  arisen  in  several  simulation  areas.  "A  main 
characteristic  of  SIMULA  67  is  that  it  is  easily  structured  towards 
specialized  problem  areas,  and  hence  will  be  used  as  a basis  for  Special 
Applications  Languages"  [CBL  PREFACE]. 


FA.  Libraries  Available  (TACPOL) 


Not  Satisfied. 
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The  language  reference  manual  makes  no  mention  of  application  oriented 
libraries.  TACPOL  does,  however,  offer  built-in  procedures  for  standard 
numeric  operations  such  as  EXP,  SQRT,  REM,  ABS,  MAX,  MIN,  logarithm,  and 
trigonometric  functions  [Section  A-2,  A-3]. 


F5.  Library  Contents  (TINMAN) 

Program  components  not  defined  within  the  current  program  and  not  in 
the  base  language  will  be  maintained  in  compile  time  accessible 
libraries.  The  libraries  will  be  capable  of  holding  anything 
definable  in  the  language  and  will  not  exclude  routines  whose  bodies 
are  written  in  other  source  languages. 

Whether  a library  should  contain  source  or  object  code  is  a question  of 
implementation  efficiency  and  should  not  be  specified  in  the  definition  of  the 
source  language,  but  the  source  language  description  will  always  be  available. 
Library  routines  written  in  other  languages  will  not  be  prohibited  provided 
the  foreign  routine  has  object  code  compatible  with  the  calling  mechanisms 
used  in  the  Common  HOL  and  providing  sufficient  header  information  (e.g., 
parameter  types,  form,  and  number)  is  given  with  the  routine  in  Common  HOL 
form  to  permit  the  required  compile  time  checks  at  the  interface. 


F5.^  Library  Contents  (ALGOL  68) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Algol  allows  an  implementation  to  use  pragmats  [Section  9.2]  to  access 
libraries  and  provide  for  code  written  in  other  languages.  Algol  68  does  not 
define  the  internal  syntax  and  semantics  of  pragmats.  Algol  68  also  allows  an 
implementation  dependent  library  prelude  [Section  10.1]  that  augments  the 
standard  prelude  (which  defines  the  standard  types,  operators,  I/O  routines, 
etc.) . 


F5.  Library  Contents  (J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Subroutine  declarations,  record  type  declarations,  and  other  data 
declarations  can  be  kept  in  J3B  compools  [Sections  3.1  and  4.1].  The 
subroutine  declarations  are  checked  at  compile  time  against  subroutine 
definitions  and  calls  in  compiled  programs  accessing  the  C0MP00L  containing 
the  declarations  [Sections  3.3  and  5.3.3].  Compools  cannot  hold  subroutine 
definitions,  however,  and  may  not 'hold  routines  whose  bodies  are  written  in 
other  source  languages  [Section  3.1.3]. 
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F5.  Library  Concents  (PASCAL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

PASCAL  does  not  support  the  library  concept  as  defined  by  the  TINMAN. 

F5.  Library  Contents  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

The  system  classes  SIMSET  and  SIMULATION  - along  with  the  subclasses 
linkage,  link,  head,  and  process  - must,  in  effect,  be  maintained  in  a compile 
time  accessible  library  since  they  are  not  in  the  base  language  or  in 
individual  programs  [CBL  14].  The  SIMULA  67  definition  does  not  reqalre  such 
libraries,  nor  does  it  accommodate  routines  whose  bodies  are  written  in  other 
source  languages.  Defined  procedures  and  class  declarations  (i.e.,  what  is 
definable  in  SIMULA  67)  can  be  separately  compiled  [CBL  15]. 


F5.  Library  Contents  (TACPOl ) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

"Procedures,  declarations,  data  declarations,  and  file  declarations  may 
be  included  in  the  Compool"  (Section  14-11.  Whether  routines  written  in  other 
source  languages  can  also  be  included  is  not  addressed  in  the  language 
reference  manual. 


F6.  Libraries  and  Compools  Indistinguishable  (TINMAN) 

Libraries  and  Compools  will  be  indistinguishable.  They  will  be 
capable  of  holding  anything  definable  in  the  language,  and  it  will 
be  possible  to  associate  them  with  any  level  of  programming  activity 
from  systems  through  projects  to  individual  programs.  There  will  be 
many  specialized  compools  or  libraries  any  user  specified  subset  of 
which  is  immediately  accessible  from  a given  program. 

Fb_.  Libraries  and  Compools  Indistinguishable  (ALGOL  68) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  does  not  support  libraries  or  compools.  See  also  requirements 
F4  and  F5. 


F6;  Libraries  and  Compools  Indistinguishable  (J3B) 


Not  Satisfied 


Source  code  for  inline  subroutines  (see  J5)  or  other  text  to  be  copied 
into  a compilation  unit  must  be  contained  in  files  that  are  separate  from 
compool  files  [Section  2.2.5].  This  distinction  between  compool  files  and 
text  files  is  supported  by  the  language  COMPOOL  directive  (used  to  reference 
compool  files)  [Section  3.1.2]  and  the  COPY  directive  [Section  2.2.5]  (used  to 
Insert  text  files  into  source  programs  in  place  of  the  COPY  directive). 

J3B  compools  are  not  hierarchically  definable,  i.e.,  a compool  cannot 
reference  a compool  [Section  3.1.3],  so  compools  cannot  be  associated  with 
various  levels  of  programming  activity.  The  use  of  particular  compools  cannot 
be  restricted  to  any  particular  program  or  subsystem  of  programs. 


F6.  Libraries  add  Compools  Indistinguishable  (PASCAL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

PASCAL  does  not  support  a library  or  a compool  concept. 

F6.  Libraries  and  Compools  Indistinguishable  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

SIMULA  67  does  not  distinguish  (in  terms  of  accessing  methods)  between 
separately  compiled  classes  and  classes  represented  in  source  text  terms  [CBL 
15.2].  But  classes  cannot  be  associated  with  various  levels  of  programming 
activity,  nor  is  the  operation  of  a library /compool  specified  as  part  of  the 
language  definition. 


F6.  Libraries  ajrtd  Compools  Indistinguishable  (TACPOL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

As  noted  in  F5,  TACPOL  has  a Compool  capability.  Anything  definable  in 
the  language  "may  be  included  in  the  Compool"  [Section  14-1].  However,  as 
described  in  the  language  reference  manual,  there  is  just  a single  Compool  per 
execution.  Thus,  it  is  not  possible  in  TACPOL  to  associate  different  Compools 
"with  any  level  of  programming  activity  from  systems  through  projects  to 
individual  programs." 


F7.  Standard  Library  Definitions  for  Machine-Dependent  Interfaces  (TINMAN) 

The  source  language  will  contain  standard  machine  independent 
interfaces  to  machine  dependent  capabilities,  including  peripheral 
equipment  and  special  hardware. 

The  idea  is  not  to  provide  all  the  many  special  cases  in  the  language, 
but  to  provide  a few  general  cases  which  will  cover  the  special  cases. 
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There  is  currently  little  agreement  on  standard  operating  system,  I/O,  or 
file  system  Interfaces.  This  does  not  preclude  support  of  one  or  more  forms 
for  the  near  term.  For  the  present  the  important  thing  is  that  one  be  chosen 
and  made  available  as  a standard  supported  library  definition  which  the  user 
can  use  with  confidence. 


F7.  Standard  Library  Definitions  for  Machine-Dependent  Interfaces  (ALGOL  68) 
Satisfied. 

Algol  68  provides  standard  procedures  [Section  10.3]  for  establishing  the 
interface  to  data  sets/devices  and  for  device  independent  I/O  (both  formatted 
and  unformatted). 


F_7.  Stajndard  Library  Definitions  for  Machine-Dependent  Interfaces  _(J3B) 

Not  Satisfied. 

No  I/O  interfacing  capabilities  are  explicitly  provided  by  J3B. 

F7.  Standard  Library  De^Lnitions  for  Machine-Dependent  Interfaces  (PASCAL) 
Satisfied. 

PASCAL'S  file  data  type  with  its  associated  buffer  variable  and  get,  put, 
reset,  and  rewrite  procedures  [p.  161]  hides  a sequential  file  allocated  on 
some  secondary  storage  media.  In  PASCAL  6000  "files  that  exist  outside  the 
program  (i.e.,  before  or  after  program  execution)  may  be  made  available"  if 
they  are  "declared  as  file  variables  in  the  main  program"  [p.  91].  However, 
"if  PASCAL  is  to  serve  for  system  construction  purposes,  then  the  file 
facility  might  be  dropped  entirely,  because  the  very  purpose  would  be  the 
description  of  possible  file  mechanisms  in  terms  of  more  primitive  concepts" 
[Wirth,  p.  195].  Machine  independent  interfaces  to  the  machine  dependent 
character  set  ordering  [p.  15]  and  the  maximum  integer  value  [p.  13]  are 
provided.  File  handling  more  elaborate  than  for  sequential  files  and  special 
hardware  are  not  accommodated. 


F7.  Standard  Library  Definitions  for  Machine  Dependent  Interfaces  (SIMULA  67) 
Satisfied. 

Four  types  of  files  - input,  output,  direct  I/O,  and  printfile  - have 
predefined  machine  independent  interfaces  [CBL  11.1.2]  but  "an  implementation 
may  restrict  in  any  way  the  use  of  these  classes  for  prefixing"  [CBL  11.1.2]. 
No  mention  is  made  of  special  hardware  interfaces,  but  they  would  certainly  be 
handled  using  classes,  as  with  standard  input  and  output  devices  [B  190-205). 
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F_7.  Standard  Library  Definitions  for  Machine  Dependent  Interfaces  (T AC POL) 


Satisfied. 

TACPOL  supports  open,  close,  read,  write,  and  other  natural  operations 
for  both  serial  and  direct  access  files  [Section  13-4,  13-5,  13-6,  Table 

13- 1].  The  files  may  optionally  be  declared  partitioned,  blocked,  or  buffered 
[Section  14-3].  Most  important,  the  "media"  field  in  a flit  declaration 
"specifies  the  type  of  device  that  the  file  will  be  allocated  to"  [Section 

14- 3. g] . Thus,  TACPOL's  file  declaration  and  associated  operations  provide  a 
reasonable  standard  for  "machine  independent  interfaces"  to  machine  dependent 
peripheral  devices. 


G1 . Kinds  of  Control  Structures  (TINMAN) 

The  language  will  provide  structured  control  mechanisms  for 
sequential,  conditional,  iterative,  and  recursive  control.  It  will 
also  provide  control  structures  for  (pseudo)  parallel  processing, 
exception  handling,  and  asynchronous  interrupt  handling. 

These  mechanisms,  hopefully,  provide  a spanning  set  of  control 
structures.  The  most  appropriate  operations  in  several  of  these  areas  is  an 
open  question.  For  the  present,  the  choice  will  be  a spanning  set  of 
composable  control  primitives  each  of  which  is  easily  mapped  onto  object 
machines  and  which  does  not  impose  run  time  charges  when  it  is  not  used. 
Whether  parallel  processing  is  real  (i.e.,  by  multiprocessing)  or  is 
synthesized  on  a single  sequential  processor,  is  determined  by  the  object 
machine,  but  if  programs  are  written  as  if  there  is  true  parallel  processing 
(with  no  assumption  about  the  relative  speeds  of  the  processors)  then  the  same 
results  will  be  obtained  independent  of  the  object  environment. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  number  of  primitive  control  structures  in  the 
language  be  minimized,  not  by  reducing  the  power  of  the  language,  but  by 
selecting  a small  set  of  composable  primitives  which  can  be  used  to  easily 
build  other  desired  control  mechanisms  within  programs.  This  means  that  the 
capabilities  of  control  mechanisms  must  be  separable  so  that  the  user  need  not 
pay  either  program  clarity  or  implementation  costs  for  undesired  specialized 
capabilities.  By  these  criteria,  the  Algol-60  "FOR"  would  be  undesirable 
because  it  imposes  the  use  of  a loop  control  variable,  requires  that  there  be 
a single  terminal  condition  and  that  the  condition  be  tested  before  each 
iteration.  Consequently,  "FOR"  cannot  be  composed  to  build  other  useful 
iterative  control  structures  (e.g.,  FORTRAN  "DO").  The  ability  to  compose 
control  structures  does  not  imply  an  ability  to  define  new  control  operations, 
and  such  an  ability  is  in  conflict  with  the  limited  parameter  passing 
mechanisms  of  C7. 


Gl.  Kinds  of  Control  Structures  (ALGOL  68) 
Partially  Satisfied. 
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Algol  68  has  sequential  [Section  3.2),  conditional  [Section  3.4],  and 
iterative  [Section  3.51  control  structures.  It  allows  recursive  procedures. 

It  has  a parallel  processing  control  structure  [Section  3.3]  and 
synchronization  operators  (uj>  and  down  on  integer  semaphores)  [Section 
10.2.4].  However,  the  language  does  not  have  an  exception  handling  mechanism. 
(Certain  I/O  conditions  such  as  end  of  file  are  handled  by  providing 
procedures  to  be  called  when  the  condition  occurs).  Nor  does  it  provide  for 
asynchronous  interrupts. 


Gl;  Kind s of  Control  Structures  (J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Sequential,  conditional,  iterative,  and  recursive  control  structures  are 
supported  by  J3B  [Sections  5.1,  5.5,  5.6,  and  3.3.2].  No  support  is  provided, 
however,  for  parallel  processing,  exception  handling,  and  asynchronous 
interrupt  handling. 


G1 . Kinds  of  Control  Structures  (PASCAL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Sequential,  conditional,  iterative,  and  recursive  control  structures  are 
provided  [pp.  153-157,159,  162].  Asynchronous  interrupt  handling,  (pseudo) 
parallel  processing,  and  exception  handling  are  not  present  in  standard  PASCAL 
except,  of  course,  for  end  of  file  and  end  of  text  line  predicates  [p.  163]. 


Gl.  Kinds  of  Control  Structure  (SIMULA  67) 

Satisfied . 

SIMULA  67's  FOR-statement  is  the  same  as  ALGOL  60's  [AR  4.6]  extended  "to 
facilitate  the  processing  of  list  structures"  [CBL  6.2.2].  The  iteration 
mechanisms,  FOR  and  WHILE,  only  test  at  the  beginning  of  loops  [B  80-81,  B 
92].  The  language  has  no  control  structures  for  exception  handling  and 
asynchronous  interrupt  handling.  SIMULA  67  does  have  a co-routine  or 
quasi-parallel  sequencing  capability  [CBL  9.2).  But  programs  cannot  be 
written  as  if  there  is  true  parallel  processing  since  explicit  "detach"  and 
"resume"  statements  are  required  to  specify  the  precise  sequencing  [CBL  9.2.1, 
9.2.2]. 


Gl.  Kinds  of^  Control  Structures  (TAGPOL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  has  structured  control  mechanisms  for  sequential  [Section  the 
BEGIN  block.  Section  7-2],  conditional  [Section  the  IF  statement.  Section 
8-1],  and  iterative  control  [Section  the  DO  statement  especially  with  the 
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WHILE  option.  Section  8-3],  One  cannot  easily  build  other  desired  sequential 
control  forms  without  using  the  GOTO  statement.  Parallel  processing  is 
available  in  limited  form  for  input/output  where  "by  specification  of  a RETURN 
attribute  for  certain  operations,  the  transmisssion  occurs  concurrently" 
[Section  13-2],  For  just  the  exception  conditions  zero  divide  (ZDIV)  and 
fixed  overflow  (FOFL)  the  user  can  specify  merely  "whether  or  not  a snap 
procedure  is  to  be  called"  [Section  12-1],  TACPOL  does  not  provide  for 
asynchronous  interrupt  handling  or  recursive  procedures. 

G2.  The  GOTO  (TINMAN) 

The  source  language  will  provide  a "GO  TO"  operation  applicable  to 
program  labels  within  its  most  local  scope  of  definition. 

i 

The  language  should  not,  however,  impose  unnecessary  costs  for  its 
presence.  The  "GO  TO"  will  be  limited  to  explicitly  specified  program  labels 
at  the  same  scope  level.  Switches,  designational  expressions,  label 
variables,  label  parameters  and  numeric  labels  are  not  desired.  Switches  here 
refer  to  the  unrestricted  switches  which  are  generalizations  of  the  "GO  TO" 
and  not  to  case  statements  which  are  a general  form  for  conditionals(see  G3). 
This  requirements  should  not  be  interpreted  to  conflict  with  the  specialized 
form  of  control  transfer  provided  by  the  exception  handling  control  structure 
of  G7. 


G2.  The  GOTO  (ALGOL  68J 

Not  Satisfied. 

r 

Algol  68  allows  jumps  from  inner  to  outer  lexical  scopes  [Section  5.4.4, 
4.8,  7.2],  Jumps  from  outer  to  inner  levels  are  prohibited  (by  the  two-level 
syntax).  Although  label  is  not  an  Algol  68  type,  procedure  is.  Thus  label 
variables  are  obtained  via  procedure  variables  and  label  values  via  procedures 
whose  bodies  are  goto  statements. 

G2.  The  GOTO  (J3B) 

I 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Label  definitions  are  limited  in  their  scope  to  a subroutine  body  in  J3B, 
i.e.,  it  is  impossible  to  jump  into  o£  out  of  a procedure  body  using  a goto 
statement  [Section  5.4.1].  Moreover,  labels  are  not  permitted  as  parameters 
[Section  5.3.3], 

On  the  other  hand,  switches  are  supported  by  J3B  [Section  5.4.3]. 
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G2j_  The  GOTO  (PASCAL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

PASCAL  permits  jumps  out  of  procedures  and  functions.  Each  label  must  be 
explicitly  declared  in  the  procedur  ■ block  where  it  marks  a statement 
[p.  153].  Any  statement  in  the  block  (including  one  within  an  inner 
procedure)  may  GO  TO  the  label  [p.  31].  Thus,  scope  levels  can  be  crossed  by 
a GO  TO.  "The  effect  of  jumps  from  outside  of  a structured  statement  into 
that  statement  is  nojt  defined"  [p.  32].  Technically,  this  means  jumps  into 
loops  are  not  forbidden;  their  effect  is  left  to  the  implementor.  In 
addition,  PASCAL'S  labels  are  numeric. 


G2:  The  GOTO  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

The  GOTO  is  not  limited  to  explicitly  specified  program  labels  at  the 
same  scope  level.  Rather,  GOTO's  can  leave  a class  scope  completely  [CBL 
9.2.4].  SIMULA  67  also  supports  switches  [CBL  8.1],  designational  expressions 
[CBL  4.1.1],  and  label  parameters  [CBL  8.2]. 

G2.  The  GOTO  (T AC POL) 

|i 

Not  Satisfied. 

"A  GOTO  statement  may  be  used  in  any  block  to  transfer  control  to  a point 
within  the  block  itself  or  to  a point  in  any  containing  block"  [Section 
9-2. b].  Thus,  GOTOs  are  not  limited  to  the  same  scope  level.  Moreover,  label 
parameters  [Section  11-5]  and  switches  [Section  A—  7 ] are  a part  of  TACPOL. 


G3.  Conditional  Control  (TINMAN) 

The  conditional  control  structures  will  be  fully  partitioned  and 
will  permit  selection  among  alternative  computations  based  on  the 
value  of  a Boolean  expression,  on  the  subtype  of  a value  from  a 
discriminated  union,  or  on  a computed  choice  among  labeled 
alternatives . 

The  conditional  control  operations  will  be  fully  partitioned  (e.g.,  an 
"ELSE"  clause  must  follow  each  "IF  THEN")  so  the  choice  is  clear  and  explicit 
in  each  case.  There  will  be  some  general  form  of  conditional  which  allows  an 
arbitrary  computation  to  determine  the  selected  situation  (e.g.,  Zahn's  device 
[Donald  E.  Knuth,  "Structured  Programming  with  go  to  Statements,"  ACM 
Compater  Surveys  ,r  Vol.  6,  No.  4,  December  1974]  provides  a good  solution  to 
the  general  problem).  Special  mechanisms  are  also  needed  for  the  more  common 
cases  of  the  Boolean  expression  (e.g.,  "IF  THEN  ELSE")  and  for  value  or  type 
discrimination  (e.g.,  "CASE"  on  one  of  a set  of  values  or  subtype  of  a union). 
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G3.  Conditional  Control  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  permits  selection  of  alternatives  based  on  the  value  of  a 
Boolean  expression,  on  the  value  of  an  integer  expression,  and  on  the  current 
type  of  a discriminated  union  value  [Section  3. A].  However,  the  conditional 
control  structures  are  not  fully  partitioned  since  the  else  or  out  clauses  are 
optional  (and  default  to  else  skip),  nor  are  case  statement  alternatives 
labeled  when  selection  is  based  on  integer  values.  No  equivalent  of  Zahn's 
device  is  supported. 

G3.  Conditional  Control  ( J3B) 

Not  Satisfied. 

J3B  supports  an  IF-THEN-ELSE  construct,  but  it  does  not  require  the 
presence  of  an  ELSE  clause  [Section  5.5].  J3B  does  not  directly  provide  a 
control  structure  for  discriminating  the  subtype  of  a value  from  a union  type, 
nor  does  it  provide  a case  statement  control  structure.  In  addition,  there  is 
no  equivalent  of  Zahn's  device  for  exiting  from  loops  or  conditional 
statements. 


G3.  Conditional  Control  (PASCAL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

PASCAL  permits  if-then-else  conditional  statements  [p.  154]  but  the  else 
clause  is  not  required.  Similarly  the  case  statement  is  not  constrained  to  be 
fully  partitioned  [p.  155],  although  case  constitutents  must  be  explicitly 
labeled.  If  the  case  expression  evaluates  to  a label  not  in  the  case  label 
list,  then  "the  effect  is  undefined"  [p.  31].  Discriminated  unions  are 
realized  in  PASCAL  by  records  with  alternative  structures,  and  the  PASCAL  case 
statement  can  be  used  to  discriminate  among  these  variants.  Loop  and 
conditional  statement  exiting  is  not  supported. 

G3.  Conditional  Control  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

SIMULA  67  permits  if-then  conditionals  without  requiring  a matching  else 
in  accordance  with  ALGOL  60  [CBL  6. , AR  4.5.1],  The  INSPECT  statement  is  a 
general  case-like  construct  that  discriminates  on  type  [B  150-151].  It  allows 
any  object  expression  to  determine  the  selection.  An  optional  OTHERWISE 
clause  can  make  it  fully  partitioned  [CBL  7.2.1],  but  its  use  is  not  required. 
A case  construct  for  other  than  type  discrimination  is  not  provided.  No 
equivalent  of  Zahn's  device  is  supported. 
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G3_^  Conditional  Control  (TACPOL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

The  IF  statement  [Section  8-1]  is  TACPOL's  only  conditional  control 
structure  and  "the  ELSE  clause  is  sometimes  omitted"  [Section  8-1].  That  is, 
the  IF  is  not  required  to  be  fully  partitioned.  No  case  statement  or  variant 
of  Zahn's  device  is  supported. 


G4.  Iterative  Cohtrol  (TINMAN) 

The  iterative  control  structure  will  permit  the  termination 
condition  to  appear  anywhere  in  the  loop,  will  require  control 
variables  to  be  local  to  the  iterative  control,  will  allow  entry 
only  at  the  head  of  the  loop,  and  will  not  impose  excessive  overhead 
in  clarity  or  run  time  execution  costs  for  common  special  case 
termination  conditions  (e.g.,  fixed  number  of  iterations  or  elements 
of  an  array  exhausted) . 

In  its  most  general  form,  a programmed  loop  is  executed  repetitively 
until  some  computed  predicate  becomes  true.  There  may  be  more  than  one 
terminating  predicate,  and  they  might  appear  anywhere  in  the  loop.  The  most 
common  case  is  termination  after  a fixed  number  of  iterations  and  a 
specialized  control  structure  should  be  provided  for  that  purpose  (e.g., 
FORTRAN  "DO"  or  Algol-60  "FOR") . Loop  control  variables  are  by  definition 
variables  used  to  control  the  repetitive  execution  of  a programmed  loop  and  as 
such  will  be  local  to  the  loop  body,  but  at  loop  termination  it  will  be 
possible  to  pass  their  value  (or  any  other  computed  value)  out  of  the  loop, 
conveniently  and  efficiently. 


G^  Iterative  Control  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

The  Algol  68  iterative  control  structure  [Section  3.5]  is 

for  i from  el  b£  e2  t_o  e3  while  b do  s o<i 

The  termination  condition  is  tested  before  each  iteration  instead  of  anywhere 
during  an  iteration.  However,  the  other  requirements  are  satisfied  (control 
variable  is  local  to  the  loop,  entry  is  only  at  the  head  (labels  defined  in 
loops  are  inaccessible  from  outside  the  loop),  fjor  and  while  loops  are  special 
cases  of  the  general  loop  structure). 


G4 . Iterative  Control  (J3B) 


Not  Satisfied. 
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Although  J3B  provides  an  Iterative  control  structure  [Section  5.6],  it 
does  not  permit  the  termination  condition  to  appear  anywhere  in  the  loop,  it 
does  not  require  the  control  variable  to  be  local  to  the  loop,  and  it  does  not 
provide  special  case  notations  for  a fixed  number  of  iterations.  In  addition, 
the  value  of  the  loop  control  variable  is  implementation  defined  on  loop  exit 
and  is  directly  accessible  from  outside  the  loop  body.  J3B  does,  however, 
insure  that  loops  are  entered  only  at  their  head,  and  not  by  jumping  into  the 
body  of  the  loop  [Section  5.6]. 


GA.  iterative  Control  (pascal) 

Not  Satisfied. 

PASCAL'S  repetitive  statements  - while,  repeat . and  for  - do  not  permit 
the  termination  condition  to  appear  anywhere  in  the  loop.  In  addition, 
although  GA  does  not  require  it,  the  PASCAL  for  statement  does  not  permit 
incrementing  or  decrementing  the  control  variable  by  steps  other  than  unity. 

Entry  should  only  be  at  the  loop  head  since  the  repetitive  statements  are 
structured  statements.  But  jumping  into  such  statements  is  undefined  (i.e., 
it  can  vary  with  implementations)  rather  than  forbidden  [p.  32]. 

GA.  Iterative  Control  (SIMPLA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

The  FOR-statement  control  variable  is  not  local  to  the  loop  [B  92] ; 

SIMULA  67's  iterative  control  structures,  the  FOR  and  WHILE  statements, 
terminate  "only  at  the  head  of  the  loop"  [B  80,  B 92].  GOTOs  are  restricted 
to  lead  only  "to  a program  point  within  an  operating  block  instance"  [CBL 
9. 2. A].  The  CBL  defining  document  does  not  forbid  a GOTO  to  a labeled 
statement  within  a FOR  or  WHILE  construct.  And  the  AR  simply  makes  it 
"undefined"  [AR  A. 6. 6]  (i.e.,  implementation  dependent)  rather  than  forbidden. 

GA.  Iterative  Control  'TACPOL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

T AC POL  does  not  have  an  iterative  control  structure  that  permits  the 
termination  condition  to  appear  anywhere  in  the  loop.  The  DO  statement's 
control  variable  is  local  to  the  DO  loop  [Section  8-3],  although  the  Reference 
Manual  does  not  state  this  explicitly.  In  addition,  the  loop  control  variable 
is  implicitly  declared  to  be  an  integer  variable. 

C5._  Routines  (TINMAN) 

Recursive  as  well  as  nonrecursive  routines  will  be  available  in  the 
source  language.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  define  procedures 
within  the  body  of  a recursive  procedure. 
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G5^  Routines  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  has  both  recursive  and  non-recursive  routines  [Section  5.4.1]. 
However,  it  allows  procedures  to  be  defined  within  the  bodies  of  recursive 
procedures. 


G5.  Routines  ( J3B) 

Satisfied. 

Both  recursive  and  non-recursive  subroutines  are  supported  by  J3B 
[Section  3.3.2].  (Recursive  subroutines  are  those  routines  declared  to  be 
reentrant.)  Because  no  J3B  subroutine  can  be  defined  within  the  scope  of 
another  subroutine  [Sections,  3.2,  3.3.3,  and  5.1],  it  is  not  possible  to 
define  subroutines  within  the  body  of  a recursive  subroutine. 


G5.  Routines  (PASCAL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

"The  use  of  the  procedure  identifier  in  a procedure  statement  within  its 
declaration  implies  recursive  execution  of  the  procedure"  [p.  159].  Similar 
remarks  apply  to  functions  [p.  162].  As  with  any  procedure  it  is  possible  to 
define  a procedure  within  the  body  of  a recursive  procedure. 


G5.  Routines  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Recursive  procedures  are  permitted  ( 164-173)  but  it  is  possible  to 
define  procedures  within  the  body  of  a recursive  procedure  since  SIMULA  67 
subsumes  ALGOL  60  declarations  [CBL  2.1,  AR  5.4.1]. 


G5.  Routines  (TACPOL) 

Not  Determinable. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  or  not  TACPOL  supports  recursion;  the  Reference 
Manual  does  not  address  this  issue.  However,  TACPOL  is  characterized  as  "a 
modified  subset  of  the  PL/I  language"  [Section  1-1]  and  RECURSIVE  is  not  a 
reserved  word  [Section  2-6. g. (3),  Table  2-1].  Since  PL/I  requires  explicit 
declaration  of  the  RECURSIVE  attribute,  it  could  be  concluded  that  TACPOL  does 
not  permit  recursive  procedures.  On  the  other  hand,  since  local  variables  are 
allocated  on  procedure  invocation  it  would  appear  that  procedures  could  be 
called  recursively,  although  it  is  uncertain  whether  nested  recursive 
procedures  would  execute  correctly  in  all  cases. 
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G6j_  Parallel  Processing  (TINMAN) 

The  source  language  will  provide  a parallel  processing  capability. 

This  capability  should  include  the  ability  to  create  and  terminate 
(possibly  pseudo)  parallel  processes  and  for  these  processes  to  gain 
exclusive  use  of  resources  during  specified  portions  of  their 
execution. 

The  parallel  processing  capability  will  minimally  provide  the  ability  to 
define  and  call  parallel  processes  and  the  ability  to  gain  exclusive  use  of 
system  resources  in  the  form  of  data  structures,  devices,  and  pseudo  devices. 
This  latter  ability  satisfies  one  of  the  two  needs  for  synchronization  of 
parallel  processes.  The  other  is  required  in  conjunction  with  real  time 
constraints  (see  G8). 

The  parallel  processing  capability  will  be  defined  as  true  parallel  (as 
opposed  to  coroutine)  primitives,  but  with  the  understanding  that  in  most 
implementations  the  object  computer  will  have  fewer  processors  (usually  one) 
than  the  number  of  parallel  paths  specified  in  a program.  Interleaved 
execution  in  the  implementation  may  be  required. 

The  parallel  processing  features  of  the  language  should  be  selected  to 
eliminate  any  unnecessary  overhead  associated  with  their  use.  The  costs  of 
parallel  processes  are  primarily  in  run  time  storage  management.  In 
particular,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  define  a parallel  routine  within  the 
body  of  a recursive  routine  and  it  will  not  be  possible  to  define  any  routine, 
including  parallel  routines,  within  the  body  of  those  parallel  routines  which 
can  have  multiple  simultaneous  activations.  If  the  language  permits  several 
simultaneous  activations  of  a given  parallel  process  then  it  might  require  the 
user  to  give  a upper  bound  on  the  number  which  can  exist  simultaneously. 

Gfi^  Parallel  Processing  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  has  a true  parallel  processing  control  structure  (Section  3.3]. 
It  provides  for  synchronization  via  u£  and  down  operators  on  integer 
semaphores  (Section  10.2.4].  However,  it  allows  recursive  procedures  and 
parallel  clauses  to  be  arbitrarily  nested. 

G6.  Parallel  Processing  (J3B) 

Not  Satisfied. 


Ji 


J3B  provides  no  process  control  primitives 
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C6._  Parallel  Processing  (PASCAL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Standard  PASCAL  has  no  (possibly  pseudo)  parallel  processing  capability. 

G6.  Parallel  Processing  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

SIMULA  67  does  not  support  parallel  processing  with  the  ability  to  create 
and  to  terminate  a process  along  with  critical  section  control  primitives.  It 
does,  however,  provide  a co-routine  or  quasi-parallel  sequencing  capability 
with  appropriate  creation,  detaching,  and  resuming  primitives  (CBL  9.2]. 

G6.  Parallel  Processing  (TACPOL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

As  mentioned  in  Gl,  TACPOL's  parallel  processing  capability  is  limited  to 
READ  and  WRITE  statements  where  "if  the  RETURN  option  Is  present  it  specifies 
concurrent  operation"  [Section  1 3—  6 . f ) . Otherwise  processes  cannot  be  created 
and  terminated;  consequently  mutual  exclusion  is  not  provided  for. 


G7,  Exception  Handling  (TINMAN) 

The  exception  handing  control  structure  will  permit  the  user  to 
cause  transfer  of  control  and  data  for  any  error  or  exception 
situation  which  might  occur  in  a program. 

The  user  must  be  able  to  specify  the  action  to  be  taken  on  any  exception 
situation  which  might  occur  within  his  program.  The  exception  handling 
mechanism  will  be  parameterized  so  data  can  be  passed  to  the  recovery  point. 
Exception  situations  might  include  arithmetic  overflow,  exhaustion  of 
available  space,  hardware  errors,  any  user  defined  exceptions,  and  any  run 
time  detected  programming  error. 


The  user  will  be  able  to  write  programs  which  can  get  out  of  an  arbitrary 
nest  of  control  and  intercept  it  at  any  embedding  level  desired.  The 
exception  handling  mechanism  will  permit  the  user  to  specify  the  action  to  be 
taken  upon  the  occurrence  of  a designated  exception  within  any  given  access 
scope  of  the  program.  The  transfers  of  control  will,  at  the  users  option,  be 
either  forward  in  the  program  (but  never  to  a narrower  scope  of  access  or  out 
of  a procedure)  or  out  of  the  current  procedure  through  its  dynamic  (i.e., 
calling  structure).  The  latter  form  requires  an  exception  handling  formal 
parameter  class  (see  C7). 
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G7.  Exception  Handling  (J3B) 
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J3B  provides  no  exception  handling  capability  other  than  the  ability  to 
write  into  a procedure  or  function's  output  parameters  before  returning  from  a 
call . 


G7.  Exception  Handling  (PASCAL) 
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Not  Satisfied. 

PASCAL  does  not  have  an  exception  handling  control  structure.  It 
provides  only  end  of  file  and  end  of  text  line  text  predicates  [p.  163)  and 
the  capability  of  having  functions  or  procedures  as  parameters  [p.  152]. 

These  can,  in  some  cases,  be  used  for  exception  handling  that  transfers 
control  and  data.  However,  such  "procedures  and  functions  must  have  value 
parameters  only"  [p.  158].  PASCAL  6000  provides  as  a user  option,  run-time 
tests  for  division  by  zero,  array  or  case  indexing  error,  integer  overflow, 
and  violation  of  subrange  types  [pp.  101,  121].  But  such  exception  conditions 
produce  only  a run-time  error  and  an  informative  dump  Ipp.  102-103]. 


C7^  Exception  Handling  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

As  remarked  under  Gl,  SIMULA  67  does  not  support  an  exception  handling 
control  structure.  Function  procedures  that  test  for  a condition  can  be 
declared  with  a class  (i.e.,  type).  For  example,  the  INFILE  class  has  a 
Boolean  procedure  LASTITEM  usable  each  time  before  attempting  to  read  from 
INFILE  [B  193-201,  CBL  11.2.1].  Run  time  errors  occur  on  arithmetic 
exceptions  such  as  overflow  [B  70-71]. 


G7.  Exception  Handling  (TACPOL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  gives  the  user  control  with  ON  statements  (Section  13-13]  over 
endfile  conditions,  trying  to  open  a nonexisting  file  partition,  or  making  a 
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record  key  error.  One  can  CHECK  for  zerodivide  or  fixed  overflow  and  get  a 
diagnostic  snapshot  [Section  12-1 J.  This  is  the  extent  of  a TACPOL 
programmer's  control  over  error  or  exception  situations. 


lchronlzatlOrt  and  Real  Time  (TINMAN) 


There  will  be  source  language  features  which  permit  delay  on  any 
control  path  until  some  specified  time  or  situation  has  occurred, 
which  permit  specification  of  the  relative  priorities  among  parallel 
control  paths,  whiA  give  access  to  real  time  clocks,  which  permit 
asynchronous  hardware  interrupts  to  be  treated  as  any  other 
exception  situation. 


When  parallel  or  pseudo  parallel  paths  appear  in  a program  it  must  be 
possible  to  specify  their  relative  priorities  and  to  synchronize  their 
executions.  Synchronization  can  be  done  either  through  exclusive  access  to 
data  (see  G6)  or  through  delays  terminated  by  designated  situations  occurring 
within  the  program.  These  situations  should  include  the  elapse  of  program 
specified  time  intervals,  occurrence  of  hardware  interrupts  and  those 
designated  in  the  program.  There  will  be  no  implicit  evaluation  of  program 
determined  situations.  Time  delays  will  be  program  specifiable  for  both  real 
and  simulated  times. 


G8.  Synchronization  and  Real  Time  (ALGOL  68) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  has  none  of  the  required  features. 

G8.  Synchronization  and  Real  Time  (J3B) 

Not  Satisfied. 

J3B  provides  no  language  features  for  dealing  with  parallel  control 
paths,  real  time  clocks,  or  asynchronous  hardware  interrupts. 


G8.  Synchronization  and  Real  Time  (PASCAL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Standard  PASCAL  has  no  synchronization  or  mutual  exclusion  primitives. 
It  also  has  no  DELAY-like  statement.  With  respect  to  source  level  access  to 
real-time  clocks  PASCAL  6000,  for  example,  provides  a predefined  procedure 
time  (),  which  assigns  the  current  time  as  a character  string  [p.  98],  and  a 
predefined  parameterless  function,  clock,  which  yields  elapsed  job  time  in 
milliseconds  as  an  integer  [p.  99]. 
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G8.  Synchronization  and  Real  Time  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

SIMULA  67  does  not  admit  "access  to  real  time  clocks"  and  does  not  have 
exception  handling  facilities  for  "asynchronous  hardware  Interrupts"  or  other 
computational  interrupts  such  as  zerodlvide  or  overflow.  However,  with 
respect  to  simulated  time  a comprehensive  set  of  coroutine  scheduling 
procedures  are  provided  [CBL  14.2.4,  B 286-288].  Delays  and  relative 
priorities  are  easily  specified.  Jacob  Palme  in  "Making  SIMULA  into  a 
Programming  Language  for  Real  Time"  (1974  SIMULA  Users'  Conference)  claims 
"that  a small  and  simple  addition  to  SIMULA  can  make  the  language  suitable  for 
real  time  applications". 


G8:  Synchronization  and  Real  Time  (T AC POL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  does  not  provide  for  asynchronous  hardware  interrupts,  access  to 
real  time  clocks,  specification  of  relative  priorities,  or  specification  of 
time  delays.  After  executing  a WAIT  statement,  "the  continued  execution  of 
the  program  is  delayed  until  all  operations  requested  pertaining  to  the 
designated  file  have  been  completed"  [Section  13-14]. 


HI;  General  Syntax  Characteristics  (TINMAN) 

The  source  language  will  be  free  format  with  an  explicit  statement 
delimiter,  will  allow  the  use  of  mnemonically  significant 
identifiers,  will  be  based  on  conventional  forms,  will  have  a simple 
uniform  and  easily  parsed  grammar,  will  not  provide  unique  notations 
for  special  cases,  will  not  permit  abbreviation  of  identifiers  or 
key  words,  and  will  be  syntactically  unambiguous. 

HJ_.  General  Characteristics  (ALGOL  68) 

Satisfied . 

Algol  68  is  free  format,  uses  semicolon  as  a statement  separator,  allows 
arbitrary  length  identifiers,  is  based  on  conventional  forms,  has  a uniform 
grammar,  avoids  special  case  notations,  does  not  allow  abbreviations,  and  is 
syntactically  unambiguous.  It  is  harder  to  parse  than  some  languages  because 
it  allows  the  first  use  of  a new  type  or  operator  to  lexically  precede  the 
declaration  of  the  type  of  operator. 


HI.  General  Characteristics  of  Syntax  ( J3B) 


Partially  Satisfied 
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J3B  is  a free  format  language,  with  the  semicolon  acting  as  a statement 
terminator  [Sections  4 and  5).  Key  words  may  not  be  abbreviated. 

There  are  at  least  eight  violations  of  syntactic  uniformity,  however: 

. The  ENDs  terminating  a compound  statement  cannot  be  labeled,  i.e.,  one 
cannot  write  AA:  END;  [Section  5.1]. 

. Although  a null  compound  statement  is  permitted  (signified  by  BEGIN 
END;),  a null  set  of  table  item  and  block  declarations  is  not 
permitted,  even  though  it  also  would  be  signified  by  the  keyword 
sequence,  BEGIN  END;  [Sections  4.1,  4.2,  and  4.3]; 

. The  BIT,  BYTE,  and  INTO  functions  are  permitted  to  take  only  variables 
as  arguments  [Section  9.2],  although  semantically  there  is  no  reason 
to  forbid  expresssions  or  constants. 

. The  syntax  for  defining  macros  differs  unnecesarily  from  the  syntax 
for  defining  subroutines  in  that  a semicolon  does  not  delimit  the 
formal  parameter  list  [Section  3.4]; 

. Arrays  may  have  up  to  three  dimensions,  but  tables  can  have  at  most 
one  dimension; 

. Typed  tables  can  only  be  accessed  with  pointer  values;  untyped  tables 
can  only  be  accessed  with  integer  values;  arrays  and  array  elements 
cannot  be  accessed  through  pointers,  only  through  index  values; 

. Block  items  are  initialized  separately  from  their  declaration,  unlike 
other  variables  ^Section  4.1,  4.4,  and  4.5]; 

. Typed  tables  can  only  be  initialized  in  a block,  but  untyped  tables 
declared  global  to  a compilation  unit  (or  in  a block)  can  be 
initialized  as  part  of  their  declaration  [Section  4.3  and  4.1]. 

HI  is  also  not  satisfied  in  that  only  the  first  eight  characters  of  an 
identifier  arc  used  to  distinguish  two  identifiers  [Section  2.2.1]. 
Consequently,  Identifiers  can  be  abbreviated.  The  use  of  single  letters  to 
specify  built-in  data  types  in  declarations  [Section  4.8]  might  also  be 
considered  to  violate  Hi's  requirements  for  readability. 


HI.  General  Syntax  Characteristics  (PASCAL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

In  PASCAL  "the  semicolon  (;)  is  considered  as  a statement  separator,  not 
a statement  terminator  (as  e.g.,  in  PL/I)"  [p.  7].  The  language  is  free 
format  and  permits  long  mnemonic  identifiers.  "Standard  PASCAL  will  always 
recognize  the  first  8 characters  of  an  identifier  as  significant"  [p.  9].  In 
effect,  this  means  identifiers  can  be  abbreviated.  Syntactic  simplicity  was  a 
guiding  idea  in  the  language's  design.  PASCAL  has  an  easily  parsed  one-token 
lookahead  deterministic  grammar  [Wirth,  SPE,  p.  320]. 

i 

HI.  General  Characteristics  of  Syntax  (SIMULA  67) 


Satisfied. 
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SIMULA  67  Is  free  format,  following  ALGOL  60,  which  it  extends  [B  10]. 
The  semicolon  is  used  as  a statement  separator  [B  79,  B 363,  AR  4.1.1]. 
Mnemonic  identifiers  [AR  2.4.1]  with  no  abbreviations  are  allowed.  The 
language  is  easily  parsed  using  "the  well-known  transition  table  technique" 
[Structure,  p.  4] . 


HI.  General  Characteristics  of  Syntax  (TACPOL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  is  free  format  with  a semicolon  serving  as  a statement  terminater 
[Section  2-2]  and  mnemonic  identifiers  can  be  used.  "However,  if  more  than 
eight  characters  are  used  for  an  identifier,  the  compiler  will  use  only  the 
first  five  and  the  last  three  characters  for  the  identifier"  [Section  2-6. g] . 
In  effect,  this  means  identifiers  can  be  abbreviated.  The  key  word  SUBSTR  for 
the  string  operator  can  also  be  written  (abbreviated  ?)  as  $ [Section  6-1. c. 
Table  6-3]. 


H2.  No  Syntax  Extensions  (TINMAN) 

The  user  will  not  be  able  to  modify  the  source  language  syntax. 
Specifically,  he  will  not  be  able  to  modify  operator  hierarchies, 
introduce  new  precedence  rules,  define  new  key  word  forms,  or  define 
new  infix  operator  precedences. 

This  requirement  does  not  conflict  with  E4  and  does  not  preclude 
associating  new  meanings  with  existing  infix  operators. 


H2.  No  Syntax  Extensions  (ALGOL  68) 

Not  Satisfied. 

In  Algol  68,  one  can  redefine  existing  operator  precedences. 

H2.  No  Syntax  Extensions  (J3B) 

Satisfied . 

No  syntax  extensions  are  permitted. 

H2.  No  Syntax  Extensions  (PASCAL) 

Satisf ied . 

No  source  language  syntactic  extensions  are  permitted  the  PASCAL 
programmer. 
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H2.  No  Syntax  Extensions  (SIMULA  67) 

Satisfied. 

The  user  cannot  modify  the  source  language  syntax. 

H2.  No  Syntax  Extensions  (TACPOL) 

Satisfied. 

TACPOL  has  none  of  the  extension  capabilities  that  H2  forbids. 

H3.  Source  Character  Set  (TINMAN) 

The  syntax  of  source  language  programs  will  be  composable  from  a 
character  set  suitable  for  publication  purposes,  but  no  feature  of 
the  language  will  be  inaccessible  using  the  64  character  ASCII 
subset . 

The  language  definition  will  specify  the  translation  from  the  publication 
language  into  the  restricted  character  set. 


H3.  Source  Character  Set  (ALGOL  68) 

Satisfied . 

The  character  set  of  Algol  68  is  suitable  for  publication  purposes 
[Section  9.3,  9.4].  The  language  defines  alternate  representations  using 
characters  in  the  64-character  ASCII  subset  for  those  symbols,  operators,  etc. 
which  are  outside  the  subset  [Section  0. 1.4.5,  9.3,  9.4,  10.2.3]. 


H3.  Source  Character  Set  (J3B) 

Satisfied. 

All  J3B  symbols  can  be  composed  using  the  64  character  ASCII  subset 
(Section  2.1].  No  special  character  set  has  been  specified  for  publication 
purposes,  however. 


H3.  Source  Character  Set  (PASCAL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

A CDC  ASCII  64-character  set  version  of  PASCAL  exists  [pp.  94-95].  And 
the  ASCII  subset  is  more  than  adequate  for  expressing  the  source  language 
syntax.  But  the  defining  documents  do  not  specify  the  translation  from  a 
publication  language  into  a restricted  character  set.  For  example,  there  is 
no  representation  dictum  for  the  non-ASCII  up-arrow. 
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H3.  Source  Character  Set  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

The  defining  document  does  not  specify  translation  into  the  ASCII  64 
character  set  although  a mapping  between  the  formal  language  description 
symbols  and  the  equivalent  in  sample  print-outs  is  given  [B  11].  SIMULA  67 
uses  the  non-ASCII  turnstile  symbol  for  NOT  [B  360].  Also,  non-ASCII  lower 
case  letters  are  permitted  in  SIMULA  67  (AR  2.1,  B 360]. 


H3.  Source  Character  Set  (TACrOL) 

Satisfied. 

All  TACPOL  programs  can  be  written  using  just  the  64  character  ASCII 
subset.  In  fact,  only  50  of  the  64  ASCII  characters  are  needed  [Section  2-3]. 
There  are  even  TACPOL  conventions  for  representing  a colon  (..)  or  a 
semicolon  (.,)  when  they  are  not  in  the  available  character  set  [Section  2-4]. 
Wherever  non-ASCII  characters  are  permitted  (e.g,  vertical  bar  for  logical 
inclusive  OR  and  double  vertical  bar  for  string  catenation),  ASCII 
alternatives  are  given  (e.g,  OR  and  CAT  (Section  Tables  6-3  and  6-4]). 


H4.  Identifiers  and  Literals  (TINMAN)  > 

The  language  definition  will  provide  the  formation  rules  for 
identifiers  and  literals.  These  will  include  literals  for  numbers 
and  character  strings  and  a break  character  for  use  internal  to 
identifiers  and  literals. 

Some  possible  break  characters  are  the  space(E.  W.  Dijkstra,  coding 
examples  in  Chapter  I,  "Notes  in  Structured  Programming,"  in  Structured 
Programming  by  O.-J.  Dahl,  E.  W.  Dijkstra  and  C.A.R.  Hoare,  Academic  Press, 
1972;  and  Thomas  A.  Standish,  "A  Structured  Program  to  Play  Tic-Tac-Toe," 
notes  for  Information  and  Computer  Science  3 course  at  Univ.  of 
Calif ornia-Irvine.  October  1974)  (i.e.,  any  number  of  spaces  or  end-of-line) , 
the  underline,  and  the  tilde.  The  space  cannot  be  used  if  identifiers  and 
user  defined  infix  operators  are  lexically  indistinguishable,  but  in  such  a 
case  the  formal  grammar  for  the  language  would  be  ambiguous  (see  HI).  The 
language  should  require  separate  quoting  of  each  line  of  a long  literal: 

"This  is  a long" 

"literal  string". 


H4.  Identifiers  and  Literals  (ALGO'  68) 
Partially  Satisfied. 
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The  Algol  68  Revised  Report  defines  the  formation  of  literals  (8), 
identifiers,  tokens,  symbols,  operators,  key  words,  etc.  [Section  91.  The 
break  character  for  identifiers  and  numeric  literals  is  space.  However,  there 
is  no  break  character  for  character  string  literals.  They  must  be  continued 
at  the  start  of  the  next  line  since  separate  quoting  of  each  line  is  not 
allowed.  Although  one  can  use  the  concatenation  operator  to  express  the  same 
effect,  e.g.  "ABC"  + "DEF" , there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  concatenation  will 
be  performed  at  compile  time. 


H4.  Identifiers  and  Literals  (J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Formation  rules  for  identifiers  and  literals  are  specified  in  the 
language  definition  [Sections  2.2.1  and  2.2.3].  The  period  and  dollar  sign 
may  be  used  as  break  characters  within  identifiers  [Section  2.2.1].  However, 
no  break  character  is  provided  for  use  with  numeric  literals  [Section  2.2.3]. 
Although  separate  quoting  of  each  line  of  a long  character  or  numeric  literal 
is  not  required,  the  character  literal  format  makes  special  provision  for 
detecting  a missing  closing  quote  bracket,  namely,  semicolons  can  only  be 
included  in  character  literals  by  writing  [Section  2. 2. 3. 5].  Writing  a 

single  semicolon  is  an  error.  Since  all  statements  are  terminated  by 
semicolons,  a missing  closing  quote  bracket  is  detected  no  later  than  the  end 
of  the  statement  containing  the  character  literal. 


H4.  Identifiers  and  Literals  (PASCAL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Formation  rules  for  identifiers  and  for  literals  are  explicitly  given 
[pp.  140-141].  But  there  is  no  break  character  for  use  internal  to 
identifiers  and  literals,  nor  is  separate  quoting  of  each  line  of  long 
literals  required.  The  readability  of  identifiers  can  be  enhanced  using  upper 
and  lower  cases,  e.g.,  RealTimeClock. 


H4.  Identifiers  and  Literals  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

The  formation  rules  for  identifiers  [AR  2.4.1)  and  for  literals  - 
character  constants  [CBL  4.2.1,  B 174],  Boolean  or  logical  values  [AR  2.2.2], 
numbers  [AR  2.5.1],  text  constants  [B  178-179]  - are  explicit.  There  is  no 
break  character  for  use  internal  to  Identifiers  and  literals.  Separate 
quoting  of  each  line  of  a long  literal  is  not  required. 


HA.  Identifiers  and  Literals  (TACPOL) 


Partially  Satisfied. 

Though  indicating  the  formation  rules  for  identifiers  [Section  2-6. g]  and 
literals  [Section  3-5],  TACPOL  does  not  permit  a break  character  for  use 
internal  to  identifiers  and  literals.  Separate  quoting  of  each  line  of  a long 
literal  is  not  required. 

H5.  Lexical  Units  and  Lines  (TINMAN) 

There  will  be  no  continuation  of  lexical  units  across  linos,  but 
there  will  be  a way  to  include  object  characters  such  as  end-of-line 
in  literal  strings. 

H5.  Lexical  Units  and  Lines  (ALGOL  68) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  defines  where  typographical  display  features  (space,  new  line, 
new  page)  may  occur  [Section  9.4.d] , which  is  almost  anywhere.  In  particular 
lexical  units  may  be  continued  across  lines.  Some  lexical  units  such  as 
string  literals  or  operations  (:=)  cannot  contain  arbitrary  display  features. 
The  end  of  line  character  can  be  included  in  string  literals  as  a data 
character  if  the  implementation  extends  the  production  for  other-string-item 
[Section  8.1.4.1.d]  to  include  it,  as  stated  in  the  Report. 


H5.  Lexical  Units  and  Lines  (J3B) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Lexical  units  are  specifically  defined  in  J3B  to  be  continuable  across 
input  record  boundaries  [Section  2.1,  p.  2-3]. 

The  end-of-line  character  can  be  included  in  literal  strings  if  this 
character  is  supported  by  the  implementation-defined  character  set  [Sections 
2. 2. 3. 5 and  2.1]. 


H5.  Lexical  Units  and  Lines  (PASCAL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Standard  PASCAL  does  not  mention  the  end-of-line  for  source  programs. 
Thus,  lexical  units  could  cross  line  boundaries. 


H5.  Lexical  Unit  and  Lines  (SIMULA  67) 


Not  Satisfied. 

SIMULA  67  programs  are  expressed  in  free  format  form  with  no 
consideration  for  line  boundaries.  Lexical  units  are  not  restricted  to  singl 
lines . 


H5.  Lexical  Units  and  Lines  (TACPOL') 

Not  Satisfied. 

Lexical  units  can  continue  across  lines.  For  example,  lines  may  contain 
up  to  80  characters  [Section  2-2],  but  "an  identifier  can  be  from  one  to  any 
number  of  characters  in  length"  [Section  2-6. g] . 


H6.  Key  Words  (TINMAN) 

Key  words  will  be  reserved,  will  be  very  few  in  number,  will  be 
informative,  and  will  not  be  usable  in  contexts  where  an  identifier 
can  be  used. 

By  key  words  of  the  language  are  meant  those  symbols  and  strings  which 
have  special  meaning  in  the  syntax  of  programs.  They  introduce  special 
syntactic  forms  such  as  are  used  for  control  structures  and  declarations,  or 
they  are  used  as  infix  operators,  or  as  some  form  of  parenthesis.  Key  words 
will  be  reserved,  that  is  unusable  as  identifiers,  to  avoid  confusion  and 
ambiguity.  Finally,  there  will  be  no  place  in  a source  language  program  in 
which  a key  word  can  be  used  in  place  of  an  identifier.  That  is,  functional 
form  operations  and  special  data  items  built  into  the  language  or  accessible 
as  a standard  extension  will  not  be  treated  as  key  words  but  will  be  treated 
as  any  other  identifier. 


H6.  Key  Words  (ALGOL  68) 

Satisfied . 

Algol  68  key  words  are  reserved,  informative,  and  are  not  usable  as 
identifiers  [Section  9].  The  language  has  about  ninety  bold  face  key  words 
(counting  syntactic  words  like  if,  types  like  real  , and  operators  like  le). 
Algol  68  key  words  are  concise,  e.g.  int  for  integer. 


H6.  Key  Words  ( J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

There  are  52  key  words  in  J3B  [Section  2.2.1].  They  are  reserved. 
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Of  the  52  key  words,  ABS,  BIT,  BYTE,  ENTRY,  FIX,  INTGR,  INTR,  LBOUND, 
NENT,  POINT,  SCALE,  SHIFTL,  SH1FTR,  and  UBOUND  can  be  used  in  syntactic 
contexts  where  a programmer-defined  identifier  can  be  used  [Section  9]. 

H6.  Key  Words  (PASCAL) 

Satisfied  (?) 

PASCA..  has  35  reserved  keywords  [p.  9] . Is  this  "very  few  in  number"? 
The  keyword  mod  is  used  as  an  infix  operator  [p.  13]. 

Requirement  El  includes  "the  ability  to  define  new  infix  operators." 
(TINMAN,  p.  34).  If  these  new  operators  can  be  identifiers,  then  PASCAL'S 
infix  mod  would  appear  "where  an  identifier  can  be  used"  (TINMAN,  p.  49). 


H6.  Key  Words  (SIMULA  67) 

Satisfied. 

SIMULA  67  has  50  reserved  key  words  [B  359] . They  are  a reasonable  set 
that  does  not  impair  syntax  recognition.  The  key  words  TRUE,  FALSE,  NONE,  and 
NOTEXT  can  appear  as  constants  in  appropriate  expressions  [AR  2.2.2.,  CBL 
4.3.1,  CBL  4.4.1]. 


H6.  Key  Words  (TACPOL) 

Not  Determinable. 

This  is  an  area  of  inconsistency  in  the  language  reference  manual.  Table 
2-1  gives  a list  of  97  "reserved  words"  including  such  words  as:  B,  CELL,  E, 

L,  S,  and  MOVE.  And  the  rules  for  identifier  formation  state  that  "no 
identifier  may  be  identical  to  any  of  the  reserved  words  shown  in  Table  2-1" 
[Section  2-6. g. (2)].  However,  this  restriction  on  identifier  names  is  ignored 
in  Chapter  10  where  one  is  cautioned  that  "care  should  be  taken  not  to 
inadvertently  redeclare  names  of  intrinsic  procedures"  [Section  10-2. a].  An 
example  is  given  wherein  MOVE  is  used  as  a label;  it  is  observed  that  "MOVE 
would  no  longer  be  accessible  as  an  intrinsic  procedure  in  that  block  or  in 
any  blocks  contained  within  that  block"  [Section  10-2. a] . This  contradicts 
the  injunction  against  using  MOVE  as  an  identifier  in  Chapter  2.  Similarly  an 
example  in  Chapter  13  uses  CELL  as  an  identifier  [Section  13-6. f. (2)],  again 
contradicting  Chapter  2. 


H7.  Comment  Conventions  (TINMAN) 

The  source  language  will  have  a single  uniform  comment  convention. 
Comments  will  be  easily  distinguishable  from  code,  will  be 
introduced  by  a single  (or  possibly  two)  language  defined 
characters,  will  permit  any  combination  of  characters  to  appear. 
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will  be  able  to  appear  anywhere  reasonable  In  programs,  will 
automatically  terminate  at  end-of-line  if  not  otherwise  terminated, 
and  will  not  prohibit  automatic  reformatting  of  programs. 

Comments  anywhere  reasonable  in  a program  will  not  be  taken  to  mean  that 
they  can  appear  Internal  to  a lexical  unit,  such  as,  an  identifier,  key  word, 
or  between  the  opening  and  closing  brackets  of  a character  string.  One 
comment  convention  which  nearly  meets  these  criteria  is  to  have  a special 
quote  character  which  begins  comments  and  with  either  the  quote  or  an 
end-of-line  ending  each  comment.  This  allows  both  embedded  and  line-oriented 
comments . 


H7.  Comment  Convention  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  comments  begin/end  with  a cents  symbol,  #,  co,  or  comment.  The 
report  defines  where  they  may  appear  [Section  9.1,  9.2],  which  is  almost 
anywhere,  but  not  inside  certain  lexical  units  such  as  key  words  and  string 
literals.  Comments  may  contain  any  character  except  the  opening  comment 
symbol.  Automatic  reformatting  is  not  prevented.  The  requirement  not 
satisfied  is  that  end  of  line  does  not  terminate  a comment.  Algol  68  also  has 
pragmats,  delimited  by  pragmat  or  pr,  which  are  comments  that  an 
implementation  may  interpret  as  directives  to  the  compiler,  e.g.,  pr  copy  file 
xxx  pr. 

H7.  Comment  Conventions  (J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Comments  are  enclosed  in  either  quote  (")  or  percent  (%)  characters 
[Section  2.2.4] . Since  quote  characters  are  also  used  to  delimit  macro  bodies 
and  (possibly)  actual  macro  parameters  [Section  2.2.6]  comments  delimited  with 
quote  characters  can  potentially  be  confused  by  readers  with  source  code  not 
serving  as  a comment. 

Any  combination  of  characters  can  appear  in  a comment  except  a semicolon 
[Section  2.2.4].  The  position  of  comments  in  programs  is  not  unreasonably 
restricted  [Sections  2.2  and  2.2.6].  However,  comments  do  not  automatically 
terminate  at  the  end  of  a line.  (Note  however  that  a missing  end  of  comment 
symbol  is  detectable  because  semicolons,  i.e.,  statement  delimiters,  are  not 
permitted  in  comments.) 


H7.  Comment  Conventions  (PASCAL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Comments  in  PASCAL  are  demarked  by  curly  brackets,  ( and  ).  On  systems 
where  they  are  not  available,  "the  character  pairs  (*  and  *)  are  used  in  their 
place"  [p.  9]. 
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A comment  "may  be  Inserted  between  any  two  identifiers,  numbers,  or 
special  symbols"  [p.  9].  But  end-of-line  in  the  program  text  does  not 
automatically  terminate  a comment. 

H7.  Comment  Conventions  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

SIMULA  67  has  two,  rather  than  one,  comment  convention  [B  360].  Comments 
are  introduced  by  either  the  COMMENT  or  the  END  keyword  and  are  terminated  by 
a semicolon  [B  360].  After  the  END  keyword  certain  character  combinations  are 
forbidden,  specifically:  END,  ELSE,  OTHERWISE,  and  WHEN  [B  360].  Comments  do 
not  automatically  terminate  at  end-of-line  if  not  otherwise  terminated. 

H7.  Comment  Conventions  (TACPOL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

"Comments  are  permitted  wherever  blanks  are  allowed  or  required  in  a 
program...  The  character  pair  /*  indicates  the  beginning  of  a comment  aiid  the 
same  characters  reversed  */  indicate  its  end"  [Section  2-5).  However, 
comments  do  not  automatically  terminate  at  end-of-line. 

H8.  Unmatched  Parentheses  (TINMAN) 

The  language  will  not  permit  unmatched  parentheses  of  any  kind. 

Some  programming  languages  permit  closing  parentheses  to  be  omitted.  If, 
for  example,  a program  contained  more  "BEGINs"  than  "ENDs"  the  translator 
might  insert  enough  "ENDs"  at  the  end  of  the  program  to  make  up  the 
difference.  The  language  will  require  full  parentheses  matching.  This  does 
not  preclude  syntactic  features  such  as  "case  x of  si,  s2,  ...,  sn  end  case" 
in  which  "end"  is  paired  with  a key  word  other  than  "begin."  Nor  does  it  alone 
prohibit  open  forms  such  as  "if-then-else-. " 

H8.  Unmatched  Parentheses  (ALGOL  68) 

Satisfied. 

Algol  68  requires  every  opening  symbol  (e.g.,  if,  begin,  (,  case,  do)  to 
have  a closing  symbol  (e.g.  fi,  end),  esac,  od).  Multiple  closure  is  not 
allowed . 


H8.  Unmatched  Parentheses  (J3B) 
Satisfied. 


JsofTechL 
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Implicit  closure  of  compound  statements  is  not  permitted  in  J3B. 

H8.  Unmatched  Parentheses  (PASCAL) 

Satisf led. 


PASCAL  does  not  support  multiple  closures.  This  can  be  verified  by 
direct  inspection  of  the  language's  syntax  charts  [pp.  116-118]. 

H8.  Unmatched  Parenthesis  (SIMULA  67) 

Satisfied. 

SIMULA  67  does  not  support  multiple  closure. 

H8.  Unmatched  Parentheses  (TACPOL) 

Satisf led . 

All  parentheses  are  matched  including  an  END  paired  with  the  "four  types 
of  blocks;  BEGIN,  DO,  PROC,  and  CODE"  [Section  7-1].  Interestingly  TACPOL, 
through  essentially  a subset  of  PL/I,  does  not  permit  labeled  ENDs  and 
multiple  closures. 

H9.  Uniform  Referent  Notation  (TINMAN) 

There  will  be  a uniform  referent  notation. 

There  will  be  no  language  imposed  syntactic  distinction  between  function 
calls  and  data  selection.  This  does  not  preclude  the  inclusion  of  more  than 
one  referent  notation. 

H9.  Uniform  Referent  Notation  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  uses  parentheses  for  procedure  argument  lists  [Section  5.4.2, 
5.4.3]  and  square  brackets  or  parentheses  for  array  subscript  lists  [Section 
5.3.2,  9.4. l.f].  However,  record  components  (structure  fields)  are  selected 
by  writing  (Section  5.3.1]  field  of  structure.  The  proceduring  coercion  (see 
B8)  permits  a parameterless  routine  to  be  called  when  an  empty  parameter  list 
is  not  applied.  Hence  a variable  can  be  replaced  with  a function 
implementat ion . 
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H9.  Uniform  Referent  Notation  (J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

The  extent  to  which  a language  supports  the  uniform  referent  concept  can 
be  determined  by  answering  two  general  questions:  1)  can  references  to 
variables  be  replaced  with  invocations  of  subroutines  merely  by  changing  the 
declaration  of  the  identifier  representing  the  variable;  and  2)  can  composite 
data  structures  be  physically  (but  not  logically)  reorganized  in  a declaration 
without  having  to  change  any  references  in  a program  to  these  data  structures 
or  their  components  (i.e.,  a data  structure's  physical  organization  should  not 
constrain  the  notation  used  to  access  it).  J3B  partially  satisfies  these 
criteria.  Although  array  (table)  and  subroutine  references  use  a uniform 
syntactic  notation,  parameterless  function  calls  must  use  an  empty  parameter 
list  enclosed  in  parentheses  [Section  5.3.2],  meaning  that  scalar  variable 
references  cannot  be  replaced  with  function  calls  simply  by  changing  the 
declarations  of  an  identifier.  In  addition,  the  uniform  referent  concept  is 
also  violated  by  J3B's  inability  to  invoke  functions  as  the  target  of 
assignment  statements;  this  also  implies  references  to  variables  cannot 
uniformly  be  replaced  with  function  invocations. 

H9  is  also  violated  in  that  although  a J3B  indexed  table  is  semantically 
similar  to  a one  dimensional  array  of  records,  the  method  of  accessing  table 
entries  (i.e.,  a particular  record  in  the  array  of  records)  is  not 
syntactically  equivalent  to  the  method  of  accessing  array  elements,  since  the 
keyword  ENTRY  must  be  used  when  accessing  tables  [Sections  9.5  and  4.3, 
p.  4-9],  and  this  keyword  cannot  be  used  to  access  array  components.  In 
addition,  J3B  array  elements  cannot  be  accessed  with  pointers  [Section  6] , so 
although  a table  with  a single  table  item  is  logically  similar  to  an  array, 
different  accessing  restrictions  are  imposed  depending  on  whether  the  name 
being  referenced  is  declared  as  a table  or  as  an  array. 

Any  "serially"  organized  table  [Section  4.3]  cannot  be  organized  as  a 
"parallel"  table,  since  multiple  word  items  may  not  be  included  in  parallel 
tables  [Section  4.3].  Consequently,  serial  and  parallel  tables  cannot  be  used 
interchangeably  with  full  generality.  However,  for  tables  not  containing 
multiple  word  items,  the  serial/parallel  options  support  the  uniform  referent 
concept,  since  the  notation  used  to  access  components  of  such  tables  does  not 
have  to  be  changed  when  the  organization  is  changed  from  serial  to  parallel 
(or  vice  versa). 

Similarly,  since  ordinary  tables  cannot  be  passed  as  parameters,  ordinary 
and  specified  tables  cannot  be  used  interchangeably  (even  though  the  only 
essential  difference  between  them  is  the  degree  of  control  a programmer  has 
over  the  physical  layout  of  the  table).  This  also  violates  the  uniform 
referent  principle. 

On  the  other  hand,  a uniform  notation  is  used  whether  table  or  table 
components  are  accessed  with  pointer  or  index  values. 
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H9.  Uniform  Referent  Notation  (PASCAL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Array  references  use  square  brackets  to  enclose  the  index  expressions 
(p.  147]  while  function  designators  have  their  actual  parameter  list  demarked 
by  parentheses  [p.  151].  On  the  other  hand,  since  parameterless  functions  can 
be  invoked  without  supplying  an  (empty)  argument  list,  a variable  can  be 
replaced  with  a function  call.  However,  an  identifier  associated  with  a field 
of  a record  cannot  be  implemented  as  a function.  For  example,  a tag  field's 
value  cannot  be  computed  by  a user  -defined  function  as  would  be  possible  if 
the  notation  Record. tag,  could  be  interpreted  as  a function  call,  tag 
(Record) . 

The  ability  to  physically  reorganize  data  structures  without  affecting 
how  they  are  referenced  notationally  is  also  not  fully  supported  in  PASCAL. 

For  example,  B0X(1) .WEIGHT  would  be  written  to  access  an  array  of  records 
declared  as: 


box:  array  [1..100]  of  record 

weight:  integer; 

girth  : integer; 

end 

whereas  BOX. WEIGHT (I ) would  have  to  be  written  if  the  structure  were 
reorganized  as: 

box : record 

weight:  array  [1..100]  of  integer; 
girth  : array  [1..100]  of  integer 


This  physical  reorganization  of  elements  is  supported  uniformly,  in  contrast, 
by  various  JOVIAL  dialects,  where  the  first  organization  is  called  a "serial" 
table  and  the  second,  a "parallel"  table.  In  JOVIAL,  WEIGHT(I)  would  suffice 
to  access  components  of  BOX,  whether  its  organization  were  serial  or  parallel 
thus  supporting- ^he—uaiforjiLjreferent  concept . 


H9.  Uniform  Referent  Notation  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

SIMULA  67  takes  its  syntax  for  arrays  and  procedures  from  ALGOL  60.  That 
is,  arrays  are  declared  [AR  5.2.1]  and  referenced  [AR  3.1.1]  using  square 
brackets.  Procedures  are  declared  and  invoked  using  parentheses  (AR  3.2.1). 
For  representation  using  standard  printers,  parentheses  may  serve  as  array 
brackets  but  the  belief  is  that  "A(I,  J)  loses  much  of  the  clarity  of  the 
formal  A[I,  J]"  [B  11]. 


H9.  Uniform  Referent  Notation  (TACPOL) 

Satisfied. 

Array  [Section  4-2],  group  [Section  4-5],  table  [Section  4-6],  and  cell 
[Section  4-7]  component  references  all  have  the  same  form  as  function 
procedure  calls  [Section  9-3,  11-1.)  . 


H10.  Consistency  of  Meaning  (TINMAN) 

No  language  defined  symbols  appearing  in  the  same  context  will  have 
essentially  different  meanings. 

In  particular,  this  would  exclude  the  use  of  = to  imply  both  assignment 
and  equality,  would  exclude  conventions  implying  that  parenthesized  parameters 
have  special  semantics  (as  with  PL/1  subroutines),  and  would  exclude  the  use 
of  an  assignment  operator  for  other  than  assignment  (e.g.,  left  hand  side 
function  call.  It  would  not,  however,  require  different  operator  symbols  for 
integer,  real  or  even  matrix  arithmetic  since  these  are  in  fact  special  cases 
of  the  same  abstract  operations  and  would  allow  the  use  of  generic  functions 
applicable  to  several  data  types. 


H10.  Consistency  of  Meaning  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

In  general,  Algol  68  is  uniform  and  consistent  in  its  use  of  symbols  with 
the  exception  that  = is  used  to  represent  both  the  equality  operator  and  to 
specify  the  value  being  assigned  an  identifier  in  an  identity  declaration. 
Although  left  hand  side  procedure  calls  are  allowed  (if  they  return  a ref 
value)  [Section  5.2.1],  this  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  notion  of 
assignment  as  supported  by  Algol  68. 

Some  of  the  operators  have  different  meanings,  depending  on  the  type  of 
the  operand  [Section  10. 2. 3. 5. g,  10.2.3.7.5,  10. 2. 3. 8. g,  10.2.4.e].  For 
example,  + denotes  concatenation  when  applied  to  strings;  abts  applied  to  a 
character  converts  it  to  an  integer  value;  the  interpretation  of  up  depends  on 
whether  it  is  applied  to  a bits  variable  (when  it  means,  shift  left)  or  a 
semaphore  variable. 


H10.  Consistency  of  Meaning  (J3B) 

Not  Satisfied. 

The  = symbol  is  used  for  both  assignment  and  equality  in  J3B  [Sections 
5. 2 and  7.3.]. 

Real  and  integer  division  are  both  represented  by  / [Section  7.1], 
although  the  results  of  integer  and  real  division  are  sufficiently  different 
that  different  symbols  should  be  used,  as  in  ALGOL. 
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The  colon  is  used  to  separate  upper  and  lower  bound  specifications  in 
table  declarations  [Section  4.3],  to  declare  labels  [Section  5.4.2],  and  to 
separate  input  from  output  parameters  [Section  3.3.2,  3.3.3,  5.3.1  and  5.3.2]. 

The  quote  symbol  (")  is  used  to  delimit  comments  [Section  2.2.4],  macro 
bodies  [Section  3.4],  and  actual  macro  parameters  [Section  2.2.6]. 

Assigning  to  the  name  of  a function  is  the  method  used  to  specify  the 
value  to  be  returned  by  the  function,  i.e.  a special  interpretation  of  the 
assignment  operation  is  imposed  when  the  target  of  the  assignment  is  the  name 
of  a function.  (Note  that  this  makes  it  impossible  for  a compiler  to  ensure 
that  a function  always  returns  a well  defined  value  at  run  time  [Section  5.2 
and  5.3.2].)  The  letter  S has  different  meanings  depending  on  its  context. 

For  example,  the  first  occurrence  of  S in  the  declaration  below  specifies  that 
TT  is  a serial  table;  the  second  occurrence  specifies  that  II  is  a signed 
integer  variable: 

TABLE  TT  (5)  S 8; 

BEGIN 

ITEM  II  S 15; 

END; 

0ne-orig'In  indexing  is  used  to  specify  the  number  of  words  per  table 
entry  [Section  4.3],  but  zero-orig- .1  indexing  is  used  elsewhere  in  the 
language,  including  the  syntax  for  table  packing  [Section  4.5]. 


H10.  Consistency  of  Meaning  (PASCAL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

PASCAL  substantially  satisfies  this  requirement,  but  it  does  have  at 
least  one  notable  form  of  syntax  sharing,  namely,  X followed  by  up-arrow 
denotes  a buffer  variable  if  X is  of  type  file  and  it  denotes  the  variable 
referenced  by  X if  X is  a pointer  [p.  148]. 


H10.  Consistency  of  Meaning  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

SIMULA  67  supports  a PL/I-like  "pseudo-variable"  facility.  For  example, 
if  T is  a TEXT  variable,  then  T.SUB(7,  2)  can  be  used  to  denote  a substring 
receiving  field  or  a substring  value  depending  on  whether  it  appears  on  the 
left  or  the  right  of  an  assignment  [B  183].  Further,  in  contrast  to  user 
defined  procedures,  "systems  defined  procedures  may  not  be  transmitted  as 
parameters"  [CBL  16]. 
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H10.  Consistency  of  Meaning  (TACPOL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  permits  a "substring  operation  on  the  left  of  an  assign  statement" 
[Section  6-1 .c . (2 ) (b) ] . Thus,  the  SUBSTR  operation  delivers  a receiving  field 
or  a value.  Further,  the  = symbol  can  stand  for  the  equal  relational  operator 
[Section  Table  6-2]  and  also  the  assignment  operator  [Section  5-1].  The 
keyword  INIT  is  used  to  indicate  both  that  an  identifier  has  a constant  value 
and  to  define  the  value  [Section  4-9]. 


II.  No  Defaults  in  Program  Logic  (TINMAN) 

There  will  be  no  defaults  in  programs  which  affect  the  program 
logic.  That  is,  decisions  which  affect  program  logic  will  be  made 
either  irrevocably  when  the  language  is  defined  or  explicitly  in 
each  program. 

The  only  alternative  is  implementation  dependent  defaults  with  the 
translator  determining  the  meaning  of  programs.  What  a program  does,  should 
be  determinable  from  the  program  and  the  defining  documentation  for  the 
programming  language.  This  does  not  require  that  binding  of  all  program 
properties  be  local  to  each  use.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  would,  for  example, 
allow  automatic  definition  of  assignment  for  all  variables  or  global 
specification  of  precision.  What  it  does  require  is  that  each  decision  be 
explicit:  in  the  language  definition,  global  to  some  scope,  or  local  to  each 
use.  Omission  of  any  selection  which  affects  the  program  logic  will  be 
treated  as  an  error  by  the  translator. 


II.  No  Defaults  in  Program  Logic  (ALGOL  68) 
Satisf led . 


II.  No  Defaults  in  Program  Logic  (J3B) 

Not  Satisfied. 

The  following  situations  are  defined  to  yield  undefined  effects  by  the 
J3B  language  specification,  and  these  situations  are  such  that  the  effects  may 
differ  for  different  translators  for  the  same  object  machine: 

. access  the  value  of  a loop  variable  from  outside  a loop  after  the  loop 
has  been  exited  [Section  5.6]; 

. returning  from  a function  without  assigning  a value  to  the  function 
[Section  5.4.1]; 

. executing  a switch  statement  with  an  out  of  range  value  [Section 
5.4.1]; 

. calling  a subroutine  with  a negative  integer  actual  parameter  when  the 
corresponding  formal  parameter  is  declared  to  be  unsigned  [Section 
5.3.3]; 
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. comparing  a pointer  value  with  NULL  in  a relational  formula  using  <, 
<=,  >,  >=  or  comparing  two  pointer  formulas  that  both  point  outside 
the  table  for  which  they  were  constructed  [Section  7.3]; 

. using  a BIT,  BYTE,  or  INTH  function  with  a negative  index  value,  or 
specifying  an  index  value  and  length  whose  sum  is  greater  than  the 
length  of  the  value  being  extracted  [Section  9.2]; 

. specifying  a negative  shift  [Section  9.6]. 

Furthermore,  the  precision  of  fixed  and  floating  point  data  is 
implementation  defined,  as  is  the  character  code  used  for  character  strings. 


II.  No  Defaults  in  Program  Logic  (PASCAL) 
Not  Satisfied. 


The  first  character  of  a textfile  sent  to  a printer  is  used  as  a printer 
control  character  "in  some  installations"  [p.  60].  If  a case  selector  has  a 
value  that  does  not  equal  any  of  the  case  labels,  the  effect  is  undefined 
[p.  31).  "The  final  value  of  a [loop]  control  variable  is  left  undefined  upon 
normal  exit  from  the  FOR  statement"  [p.  24].  "The  predecessor  of  a character 
...  is  undefined  if  one  does  not  exist"  [p.  15].  The  effect  of  jumping  into 
a loop  from  outside  the  loop  is  undefined  rather  than  forbidden  [p.  32]. 

II.  No  Defaults  in  Program  Logic  (SIMULA  67) 

Net  Satisfied. 

"The  effect  of  text  assignment  is  implementation  defined  if  the  left  part 
and  right  part  of  the  assignment  refer  to  overlapping  texts"  [CBL  10.6]. 

11.  No  Defaults  in  Program  Logic  (TACPOL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

On  assignment,  "low  order  bits  lost  due  to  conforming  to  the  quantity 
allocation  of  an  identifier  are  truncated"  [Section  5-2. a].  Thus,  assignment 
of  40960  (=  2**16  + 2**14)  to  a short  numeric  identifier  gives  an  actual  value 
of  8192  (=  2**14)  even  though  "the  value  is  said  to  be  undefined"  [Section 
5-2. a. (2)]. 

The  effect  of  executing  a switch  statement  with  an  out  of  range  value  is 
not  specified  in  the  reference  manual  [Section  A-7] , nor  is  it  specified 
whether  the  value  of  a loop  control  variable  is  defined  on  loop  exit. 

12.  Object  Representation  Specifications  Optional  (TINMAN) 

Defaults  will  be  provided  for  special  capabilities  affecting  only 
object  representation  and  other  properties  which  the  programmer  does 
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not  know  or  care  about.  Such  defaults  will  always  mean  that  the 
programmer  does  not  care  which  choice  is  made.  The  programmer  will 
be  able  to  override  these  defaults  when  necessary. 


Defaults  will  be  allowed,  in  fact,  encouraged  in  don't  care  situations. 
Such  defaults  will  include  data  representations  (see  J4),  open  vs.  closed 
subroutine  calls  (see  J5),  and  reentrant  vs.  nonreentrant  code  generation. 


* • 

12.  Object  Representation  Specifications  Optional  (ALGOL  68) 


Partially  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  does  not  define  any  specific  way  for  the  programmer  to  specify 
object  representations  or  override  the  defaults.  However,  one  can  use 
pragmats  [Section  9.2]  as  implementation  dependent  compiler  directives. 

12.  Object  Representation  Specifications  Optional  (J3B) 

Satisf ied . 

The  J3B  "specified"  table  capability  permits  programmers  to  describe  how 
the  fields  of  a record  are  arranged  within  the  space  occupied  by  the  record 
[Sections  4.3  and  4.5].  A different  form  of  table  declaration  permits  the 
arrangement  of  fields  to  be  determined  by  the  compiler,  although  the 
programmer  may  specify  general  directives  defining  how  space-ef f iciently  the 
fields  are  to  be  packed  [Section  4.3].  In  addition,  the  physical  arrangement 
of  fields  in  an  array  of  records  (a  table)  is  normally  "serial";  this 
arrangement  can  be  changed  to  "parallel"  without  changing  the  logical 
properties  of  the  table  [Section  4.3]. 

Whether  a subroutine  is  compiled  as  open  is  not  determined  by  default; 
the  programmer  must  specify  [Section  3.3.4].  In  addition,  reentrant  code 
generation  must  be  specified  explicitly  [Sections  3.3.2  and  3.3.3]. 

J 

The  physical  organization  of  arrays  in  storage  is  prescribed  explicitly 
in  the  language  specification  [Section  4.4],  but  there  is  no  capability  for 
programmers  to  specify  a different  physical  organization. 

The  physical  ordering  in  storage  of  variables,  arrays,  and  tables  is 
normally  determined  in  an  implementation  dependent  manner.  The  OVERLAY 
statement,  however,  may  be  used  to  physically  reorder  the  arrangement  of  these 
objects  to  insure,  for  example,  that  certain  addressing  optimizations  may  be 
performed . 


12.  Object  Representation  Specifications  Optional  (PASCAL) 
Partially  Satisfied. 
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Structured  types,  such  as  arrays  and  records,  can  be  optionally 
designated  as  packed.  "This  has  no  effect  on  the  meaning  of  a program,  but  it 
is  a hint  to  the  compiler  that  storage  should  be  economized  een  at  the  price 
of  some  loss  in  efficiency  of  access"  [p.  143].  However,  object 
representation  specifications  for  open  vs.  closed  subroutine  calls  or  for 
reentrant  code  are  not  available  to  the  PASCAL  programmer.  And  "a  component 
of  a packed  structure  must  not  appear  as  an  actual  variable  parameter" 

[p.  83].  Interestingly,  PASCAL  6000  has  an  option  (and  default)  for  using 
registers  to  pass  parameters  which  improves  code  quality  but  runs  the  risk  of 
a "running  out  of  registers"  error  message  [p.  101]. 


12.  Object  Representation  Specifications  Optional  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

The  SIMULA  67  user  cannot  optionally  override  the  default  representation 
of  class  objects. 


12.  Object  Representation  Specifications  Optional  (TACPOL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

With  arrays  "the  coder  may  change  the  normal  aligned  allocation  for 
arrays  to  a packed  allocation  by  using  the  PACKED  option  in  the  array 
declaration"  [Section  4-3].  Groups,  tables,  and  cells  are  normally  PACKED, 
but  this  can  be  changed  "by  using  the  ALIGNED  option"  [Section  4-5.6]. 

However,  open  subroutines  cannot  be  specified. 


13.  Compile  Time  Variables  (TINMAN) 

The  user  will  be  able  to  associate  compile  time  variables  with 
programs.  These  will  include  variables  which  specify  the  object 
computer  model  and  other  aspects  of  the  object  machine 
configuration. 

When  a language  has  different  host  and  object  machines  and  when  its 
compilers  can  produce  code  for  several  configurations  of  a given  machine,  the 
programmer  should  be  able  to  specify  the  intended  object  machine 
configuration.  The  user  should  have  control  over  the  compile  time  variables 
used  in  his  program.  Typically  they  would  be  associated  with  the  object 
computer  model,  the  memory  size,  special  hardware  options,  the  operating 
system  if  present,  peripheral  equipment  or  other  aspects  of  the  object  machine 
configuration.  Compile  time  variables  will  be  set  outside  the  program,  but 
available  for  interrogation  within  the  program  (see  14  and  C4). 
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13.  Compile  Time  Variable  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  does  provide  a variety  of  environment  enquiry  capabilities 
(Section  10.2.1),  e.g.  max  real  is  defined  as  the  largest  value  of  type  real. 
Implementations  may  provide  additional  environment  information  in  a library 
prelude  [Section  10.1).  The  specified  set  of  environmental  enquiries  does 
not,  however,  include  object  computer  model,  memory  size,  etc. 


13.  Compile  Time  Variables  (J3B) 

Not  Satisfied. 

There  is  no  provision  for  environmental  enquiries  in  J3B,  although  a 
variety  of  machine  dependent  parameters  are  specified  in  the  language 
specification  [Section  1.3.1). 


13.  Compile  Time  Variables  (PASCAL) 

Not  Satisfied.  ^ 

PASCAL  was  designed  and  defined  "without  reference  to  any  particular 
machine  in  order  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  programs"  [p.  168).  Nothing 
about  the  intended  object  machine  configuration  is  programmer  specifiable.  An 
implementation  standard  identifier,  maxint,  can  be  used  within  a program 
[pp.  13-14]  and  is  the  only  such  environmental  enquiry  available  in  the 
language. 


13.  Compile  Time  Variables  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

No  provisions  for  environmental  enquiries  exist. 

13.  Compile  Time  Variables  (TACPOL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  as  defined  in  the  language  reference  manual  has  a single  object 
computer,  the  AN/GYK-12  [Section  7-5).  So,  the  language  does  not  have  compile 
time  variables. 


14.  Conditional  Compilation  (TINMAN) 

The  source  language  will  permit  the  use  of  conditional  statements 
(e.g.,  case  statements)  dependent  on  the  object  environment  and 


other  compile  time  variables.  In  such  cases  the  conditional  will  be 
evaluated  at  compile  time  and  only  the  selected  path  will  be 
compiled . 

An  environmental  inquiry  capability  permits  the  writing  of  common 
programs  and  procedures  which  are  specialized  at  compile  time  by  the 
translator  as  a function  of  the  intended  object  machine  configuration  or  of 
other  compile  time  variables  (see  13).  This  requirement  Is  a special  case  of 
evaluation  of  constant  expressions  at  compile  time  (see  C4).  It  provides  a 
general  purpose  capability  for  conditional  compilation. 


14.  Conditional  Compilation  (ALGOL  68) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  does  not  define  any  conditional  compilation  capability.  An 
implementation  could  use  pragmats  [Section  9.2]  to  provide  it. 


14.  Conditional  Compilation  (J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

If  the  predicate  in  a conditional  statement  is  composed  of  bit  constants 
[Section  8.3],  the  predicate  is  evaluated  at  compile  time  and  object  code  is 
only  generated  for  the  THEN  branch  of  the  statement  or  the  ELSE  branch,  if  one 
is  present  [Section  5.3].  However,  any  macro  definitions  contained  in  the 
THEN  or  ELSE  branches  are  processed  regardless  of  the  value  of  the  predicate, 
i.e.,  conditional  compilation  of  macro  definitions  is  not  possible  [Section 
5.5]. 


It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  generality  of  this  form  of 
conditional  compilation  is  limited  in  J3B  since  relational  expresssions  are 
not  evaluated  at  compile  time  (an  oversight  in  the  language  definition) 
[Section  8.3]  and,  since  declarations  must  appear  before  executable  statements 
[Section  3.1.1],  declarations  cannot  be  conditionally  compiled.  When 
subroutines  are  compiled  in-line,  conditional  compilation  is  possible  if  some 
of  the  subroutine's  actual  parameters  are  constant  [Section  3.3.4]. 

The  term  "conditional  statements"  in  the  TINMAN  statement  of  14 
presumably  rules  out  the  conditional  non-compilation  of  loop  bodies  when  the 
predicate  controlling  loop  iteration  is  a constant  evaluable  at  compile  time. 
J3B  does  not  support  this  form  of  conditional  compilation,  although  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  supported. 


14.  Conditional  Compilation  (PASCAL) 


Not  Satisfied. 
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Conditional  compilation  is  not  a PASCAL  capability. 


14.  Conditional  Compilation  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

SIMULA  67  contains  no  conditional  compilation  capability. 

14.  Conditional  Compilation  (TACPOL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  does  not  support  a conditional  compilation  capability. 

15.  Simple  Base  Language  (TINMAN) 

The  source  language  will  contain  a simple  clearly  identifiable  base 
or  kernel  which  houses  all  the  power  of  the  language.  To  the  extent 
possible,  the  base  will  be  minimal  with  each  feature  providing  a 
single  unique  capablity  not  otherwise  duplicated  in  the  base.  The 
choice  of  the  base  will  not  detract  from  the  efficiency,  safety,  or 
understandability  of  the  language. 

Only  the  base  need  be  implemented  to  make  the  full  source  language 
capability  available. 

Base  features  will  provide  relatively  low  level  general  purpose 
capabilities  not  yet  specialized  for  particular  applications.  There  will  be 
no  prohibition  on  a translator  incorporating  specialized  optimizations  for 
particular  extensions.  Any  extension  provided  by  a translator  will,  however, 
be  definable  within  the  base  language  using  the  built-in  definition 
facilities.  Thus,  programs  using  the  extension  will  be  translatable  by  any 
compiler  for  the  language  but  not  necessarily  with  the  same  object  efficiency. 

15.  Simple  Base  Language  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

One  of  the  design  goals  of  Algol  68  is  orthogonality  [Section  0.1.2], 
i.e.  a small  number  of  independent  concepts  that  may  be  arbitrarily  combined. 
The  Revised  Report  defines  a base  language  and  a standard  environment  [10] 
that  defines  the  specific  types,  operators,  and  procedures  generally 
available.  For  example,  the  addition  operator  is  defined  by  extension, 
although  implementations  will  of  course  treat  addition  as  a built-in  operator, 
to  improve  "object  efficiency."  Many  of  these  procedures  can  be  implemented 
using  a subset  of  Algol  68,  e.g.,  arithmetic  functions  like  sin  and  some  of 
the  I/O  procedures. 
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Despite  the  orthogonality  and  consistency  of  Algol  68,  it  contains 
several  features  not  needed  to  satisfy  TINMAN  requirements  (other  than  15). 
Among  these  are:  subroutine  variables,  alternate  notations  for  case  and 

conditional  statement,  formatted  I/O,  complex  coercion  rules,  conditional  and 
case  expressions,  array  trimscripts  (e.g.,  A(i:j@k)),  valued  assignment 
statements  (e.g.,  X[(j  :=  i)]),  flexible  arrays,  the  bits  and  bytes  data 
types,  etc.  In  short,  Algol  68  contains  more  generality  than  the  TINMAN 
requires  (or  permits). 


15.  Simple  Base  Language  (J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Although  J3B  does  not  satisfy  the  concept  of  a kernel  language  with 
user-definable  extensions,  it  is  a simple  language  in  terms  of  its  variety  of 
data  types,  control  structures,  and  assumptions  about  its  run-time 
environment.  But  to  "onform  to  the  TINMAN  requirements  for  simplicity,  the 
absolute  value  function  would  have  to  be  removed  from  the  language  (and  be 
reintroduced  via  extension  capabilities  not  presently  available,  since  ABS  is 
a generic  function;  i.e.,  it  takes  different  types  of  arguments  as  its  input 
parameter  and  returns  a corresponding  result  type.  Such  properties  of 
functions  cannot  be  specified  within  J3B.),  and  the  character  string  data  type 
would  have  to  be  removed  (so  character  strings  could  be  supported  as  arrays  of 
characters).  It  may  also  be  that  the  J3B  macro  facility  (Sections  2.2.6  and 
3.4]  should  be  dispensed  with  to  satisfy  15.  These,  however,  appear  to  be  the 
only  J3B  capabilities  that  need  to  be  deleted  because  of  simplicity 
considerations.  Other  features,  of  course,  need  to  be  modified  to  conform  to 
other  requirements,  and  many  features  need  to  be  added.  But  the  fact  that 
relatively  few  features  violate  I5's  requirements  for  simplicity  confirm  the 
evaluation  that  J3B  essentially  satisfies  15. 


15.  Simple  Base  Language  (PASCAL) 
Satisfied. 


PASCAL,  unlike  ALGOL  68,  is  not  usually  thought  of  in  kernel 
language/extended  language  terms.  But  its  modest  size  (e.g.,  a self  compiler 
consisted  of  only  4000  PASCAL  source  statements  - Wirth,  SPE,  p.  321)  and  its 
data  type  definition  facility  permit  it  to  be  regarded  as  a reasonable  base 
language.  Certain  procedures  and  functions  are,  of  course,  standard  and  are 
in  effect  predeclared  in  every  implementation  as  are  the  two  textfiles,  input 
and  output  [pp.  160-167].  Particular  definitions/extensions  can  be  oriented 


to  a specific  environment  and  yet  can  be  fully  expressible  within  standard 
PASCAL.  For  example,  PASCAL  6000  uses  a predefined  type  "alfa"  (which  is  a 
packed  array  of  10  characters)  because  on  CDC  6000  series  machines  "a  value  of 
type  alfa  is  representable  in  exactly  one  word"  [p.  97]. 
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15.  Simple  Base  Language  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

The  language  is  designed  as  a Common  Base  Language  that  defines  the 
features  common  to  all  implementations.  This  base  or  "substrate"  can  be 
extended  by  defining  new  types  with  their  accompanying  operations  [CBL  1.2]. 
That  is,  "SIMULA  67  may  be  oriented  towards  a special  application  area  by 
defining  a suitable  class  containing  the  necesary  problem-oriented  concepts. 
This  class  is  then  used  as  a prefix  to  the  program  by  a user  interested  in  the 
problems  in  question"  [CBL  1.3.4].  However,  the  base  language  is  not  minimal. 
For  example,  the  built-in  type  text  provides  for  character  strings  and  their 
manipulation  [CBL  10].  This  is  u.  ae  rather  than  synthesizing  character 
strings  from  arrays  of  single  characters.  Indeed,  character  in  SIMULA  67  is  a 
distinct  type  from  text  [CBL  3.1]. 


15.  Simple  Base  Language  (TACPOL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  is  a reasonably  small  language  and  does  have  most  numeric 
functions  such  as  absolute  value,  maximum,  minimum,  and  remainder  as  built-in 
procedures  [Section  A-2,  A-3]  instead  of  as  language  operators.  But  TACPOL 
has  a character  string  data  type  [Section  3-3. a]  with  an  infix  catenation 
operator  CAT  [Section  6-l.c.(l)]  rather  than  synthesizing  these  features  out 
of  arrays  of  single  characters.  Multiple  target  assignments  are  supported 
[Section  5-1. d) . This  too  violates  I5's  simple  base  requirement. 


16.  Translator  Restrictions  (TINMAN) 

Language  restrictions  which  are  dependent  only  on  the  translator  and 
not  on  the  object  machine  will  be  specified  explicitly  in  the 
language  definition. 

Limits  on  the  number  of  array  dimensions,  the  length  of  identifiers,  the 
number  of  nested  parentheses  levels  in  expressions,  or  the  number  of 
identifiers  in  programs  are  determined  by  the  translator  and  not  by  the  object 
machine.  Ideally,  the  limits  should  be  set  so  high  that  no  program  (save  the 
most  abrasive)  encounters  ti,e  limits.  They  should  be  small  enough  that  they 
do  not  dominate  the  compiler  and  large  enough  that  they  do  not  interfere  with 
the  usefulness  of  the  language.  If  they  were  set  at  say  the  99  percent  level 
based  on  statistics  from  existing  DoD  computer  programs  the  limits  might  be  a 
few  hundred  for  numbers  of  identifiers  and  less  than  ten  in  the  other  cases 
mentioned  above. 


16.  Translator  Restrictions  (ALGOL  68) 


Not  Satisfied 
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Algol  68  does  not  define  any  translator  limits.  In  Algol  68,  identifier 
lengths,  number  of  dimensions,  nesting  levels,  number  of  identifiers,  etc. 
may  be  arbitrarily  large. 


16.  Translator  Restrictions  (J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Limits  on  the  number  of  array  dimensions  are  specified  explicitly  in  the 
J3B  language  definition  [Section  4.4.].  (Up  to  3 dimensions  are  permitted.) 
Limits  on  identifier  length,  character  string  length,  and  fixed  point  scale 
factors  are  also  specified  [Sections  2.2.1  and  1.3.1].  Other  limits  on  the 
size  of  program  that  can  be  compiled,  the  number  of  identifiers  permitted, 
etc.,  are  not  specified,  however. 


16.  Translator  Restrictions  (PASCAL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Translator  restrictions  such  as  identifiers  "must  differ  over  their  first 
8 characters"  and  labels  have  "at  most  4 digits"  are  stated  as  part  of  the 
definition  for  standard  PASCAL  [p.  168].  But  some  more  important  translator 
restrictions  are  not  explicitly  specified  in  the  defining  documents.  For 
example,  PASCAL  6000  produces  error  indicators  for:  too  many  cases  in  case 
statement,  too  many  nested  scopes,  too  many  forward  references,  procedure  code 
is  too  long,  too  many  local  files,  and  expression  too  complicated 
[pp.  120-121].  Standard  PASCAL  addresses  none  of  these  constraints. 


16.  Translator  Restrictions  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

The  SIMULA  67  language  definition  does  not  specify  such  restrictions 
except  for  "not  allowing  an  IF-statement  to  follow  a THEN"  [B  361].  For 
system  classes  the  definition  merely  acknowledges  that  "an  implementation  may 
restrict  the  number  of  block  leve: s at  which  such  prefixes  or  block  prefixes 
may  occur  in  any  one  program"  [CBL  14]. 

16.  Translator  Restrictions  (TACPOL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Separating  translator  and  object  machine  restrictions  is  not  easy  because 
the  language  reference  manual  defines  the  language  as  it  is  implemented  on  a 
single  object  machine.  Only  some  translator  restrictions,  such  as  the  number 
of  array  dimensions  [Section  4-2]  and  identifier  abbreviations  [Section  2-6. g] 
besides  maximum  size  for  bit  and  character  strings  [Section  3-5. c,d],  are  made 
explicit.  For  example,  maximum  permissible  nesting  depth  for  blocks  and 
expressions  are  not  stated. 


17.  Object  Machine  Restrictions  (TINMAN) 

Language  restrictions  which  are  Inherently  dependent  only  on  the 
object  environment  will  not  be  built  Into  the  language  definition  or 
any  translator. 

Limits  on  the  amount  of  run  time  storage,  access  to  specialized 
peripheral  equipments,  use  of  special  hardware  capabilities  and  access  to  real 
time  clocks  are  dependent  on  the  object  machine  and  configuration.  The 
translator  will  report  when  a program  exceeds  the  resources  or  capabilities  of 
the  intended  object  machine  but  will  not  build  in  arbitrary  limits  of. its  own. 


17.  Object  Machine  Restrictions  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  does  not  define  any  object  machine  restrictions  [Section  2.2], 
However  it  does  not  prevent  an  implementation  from  doing  so. 


17.  Object  Machine  Restrictions  (J3B) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Language  restrictions  dependent  on  the  object  machine  are  explicitly 
specified  as  part  of  the  J3B  language  definition  [Section  1.3.1].  These 
include  the  maximum  range  of  representable  integer,  floating,  and  fixed  point 
values,  the  number  of  bits  occupied  by  floating  and  fixed  representations,  the 
floating  and  fixed  point  precisions  supported,  the  word  length  of  the  object 
computer  (which  affects  the  maximum  bit  string  length  permitted),  the  number 
of  bits  occupied  by  a pointer  value,  the  number  of  bits  occupied  by  a 
character,  and  the  maximum  number  of  words  per  record. 


17.  Object  Machine  Restrictions  (PASCAL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

No  PASCAL  restrictions  are  inherently  dependent  only  on  the  object 
environment.  But  all  program  file  processing  (including  all  input  and  output) 
is  restricted  to  sequential  files  [pp.  145,  161,  164-167].  So,  a major 
restriction  on  the  range  of  flexibility  in  using  the  object  environment  is 
defined  into  the  language. 


17.  Object  Machine  Restrictions  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

SIMULA  67  does  not  provide  for  "access  to  real  time  clocks"  nor  for  any 
parallel  processing  capability.  These  language  restrictions  limit  the  range 
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or  the  use  of  possible  object  environments.  The  class  concept  could  be  used 
to  encapsulate  access  to  real  time  clocks  [CBL  1.3.4]. 


17.  Object  Machine  Restrictions  (TACPOL) 

Satisfied. 

The  TACPOL  reference  manual  defines  TACPOL  as  it  is  to  be  implemented  for 
a particular  computer,  the  AN/GYK-12.  No  concern  is  given  for  making  TACPOL 
efficient  on  other  computers.  If  efficiency  considerations  are  ignored, 

TACPOL  is  quite  free  of  object  machine  restrictions. 


Jl;  Efficient  Object  Code  (TINMAN) 

The  language  and  its  translators  will  not  impose  run  time  costs  for 
unneeded  or  unused  generality.  They  will  be  capable  of  producing 
efficient  code  for  all  programs. 

The  language  should  not  force  programs  to  require  greater  generality  than 
they  need.  When  a program  does  not  use  a feature  or  capability  it  should  pay 
no  run  time  cost  for  the  feature  being  in  the  language  or  library.  When  the 
full  generality  of  a feature  is  not  used,  only  the  necessary  (reduced)  cost 
should  be  paid.  Where  possible,  language  features  (such  as,  automatic  and 
dynamic  array  allocation,  process  scheduling,  file  management,  and  I/O 
buffering)  which  require  run  time  support  packages  should  be  provided  as 
standard  library  definitions  and  not  as  part  of  the  base  language.  The  user 
will  not  have  to  pay  time  and  space  for  support  packages  he  does  not  use. 
Neither  will  there  be  automatic  movement  of  programs  or  data  between  main 
storage  and  backing  storage  which  is  not  under  program  control.  Language 
features  will  result  in  special  efficient  object  code  when  their  full 
generality  is  not  used.  A large  number  of  special  cases  should  compile 
efficiently.  If  the  base  language  components  are  easily  composable  they  can 
be  used  to  construct  the  specialized  structures  needed  by  specific 
applications,  if  they  are  simple  and  provide  a single  capability  they  will  not 
force  the  use  of  unneeded  capabilities  in  order  to  obtain  needed  capabilities, 
and  if  they  are  compatible  with  the  features  normally  found  in  sequential 
uniprocessor  digital  computers  with  random  access  memory  they  will  have  near 
minimum  or  at  least  low  cost  implementation  on  many  object  machines. 


Jl.  Efficient  Object  Code  (ALGOL  68) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Most  of  Algol  68  can  be  efficiently  implemented [Sect ion  0.1.4].  For 
example,  the  I/O  and  file  management  is  *,il  done  by  standard  procedures 
[Section  10.3].  However,  Algol  68  provides  dynamic  storage  allocation  (stack 
and  garbage-collected)  [Section  5.2.3]  as  part  of  the  base  language,  along 
with  nested  recursive  procedures  [Section  5.4.1]  and  parallel  processes 
[Section  3.3].  Garbage  collection  requires  that  additional  information  about 
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pointers  and  types  be  maintained  at  rur.  time.  In  addition,  string  data 
(flexible  arrays  of  characters)  cannot  be  efficiently  stored  on  a stack;  even 
if  a programmer  wishes  to  specify  an  upper  bound  on  string  lengths,  he  cannot 
do  so.  Furthermore,  because  procedures  can  exit  to  a containing  scope  via  a 
GOTO,  with  the  possibility  of  terminating  an  unknown  (at  compile  time)  number 
of  intervening  subroutine  calls,  an  efficient  means  of  terminating  a routine 
with  an  exit  to  its  caller  cannot  be  realized  (i.e.,  implementing  label 
parameters  as  procedures  complicates  an  already  complicated  problem). 

Jl.  Efficient  Object  Code  (J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

J3B  imposes  a minimal  burden  in  terms  of  run-time  support  packages,  which 
consist  primarily  of  subroutines  for  manipulating  character  and  bit  strings, 
exponentiation,  and  manipulation  of  table  entries.  J3B  in  its  use  for 
producing  avionics  applications  programs  has  proven  capable  of  producing 
sufficiently  efficient  object  code  for  these  applications.  J3B  compilers 
provide  a number  of  register  allocation  and  subroutine  linkage  conventions  to 
permit  efficient  code  to  be  generated. 

There  is  no  support  provided  for  programmer  control  of  program  and  data 
movement  between  main  and  backing  store. 

Jl.  Efficient  Object  Code  (PASCAL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

The  file  handling  and  the  dynamic  (heap)  allocation  language  features  are 
provided  as  standard  predeclared  procedures  (pp.  160-161],  Hence  they  can  be 
implemented  as  run  time  support  packages  which  are  included  only  if  needed. 
PASCAL  does  not  support  process  scheduling  or  dynamic  arrays.  There  is  no 
program  control  of  the  automatic  movement  of  programs  or  data  between  main 
store  and  backing  store.  PASCAL  "was  designed  so  that  implementation  of  most 
of  its  constructs  should  be  possible  without  a need  for  extensive  optimization 
processes  on  conventional  computers"  [Wirth,  SPE,  p.  316]. 

Jl.  Efficient  Object  Code  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

SIMULA  67  does  not  provide  for  programmer  control  over  overlays.  Garbage 
collection  occurs  automatically  and  cannot  be  invoked  by  the  programmer  (CBL 
9.1].  The  SIMULA  67  language  and  compilers  have  been  designed  so  that  "only 
those  runtime  routines  needed  are  included"  [Structure,  p.  6].  Class 
concatenation  yields,  in  effect,  variant  record  structures  that  occupy  more 
space  than  if  the  programmer  could  specify  the  record  structure  directly, 
because  type  discrimination  fields  are  included  in  the  record  and  their 
position  and  coding  are  not  under  program  control  (Palme,  J.,  "List  structures 
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in  SIMULA  and  PL/I  — a comparison."  Software-  Practice  and  Experience,  volume 
4,  no.  4 (Oct. -Dec.  1974),  pp.  379-399).  Moreover,  since  records  can  only 
be  heap  allocated,  time  and  space  must  be  taken  at  run  time  to  create  class 
instances  that  could,  as  far  as  the  programmer  is  concerned,  be  allocated  and 
initalized  prior  to  run  time.  Text  data  must  be  allocated  on  the  heap  (even 
for  what  would  be  local  variables  in  another  language)  because  of  the  ability 
to  assign  strings  of  arbitrary  length  to  the  same  text  variable. 

JJ,.  Efficient  Object  Code  (TACPOL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

"TACPOL  has  been  designed  to  restrict  the  use  of  those  source  language 
elements  which  could  easily  generate  large  volumes  of  machine  language  code" 
[Section  1-6].  As  a result,  the  programmer  "does  not  have  to  be  concerned 
with  implicitly  generating  large  volumes  of  machine  language  code."  TACPOL 
does  make  it  possible  to  generate  efficient  object  code.  It  provides  partial 
program  control  over  the  movement  of  programs  or  data  between  main  and  backing 
store  with  the  LOAD  statement  [Section  13-15]  whose  execution  causes  a 
designated  program  to  be  loaded  into  memory. 

J2.  Safe  and  Effective  Optimization  Possible  (TINMAN) 

Any  optimizations  performed  by  the  translator  will  not  change  the 
effect  of  the  program. 

The  number  of  applicable  safe  optimizations  can  be  increased  by  making 
more  information  available  to  the  compiler  and  by  choosing  language  constructs 
which  allow  safe  optimizations.  This  requirement  allows  optimization  by  code 
motion  providing  that  motion  does  not  change  the  effect  of  the  program. 


J2.  Safe  and  Effective  Optimization  Possible  (ALGOL  68) 


Partially  Satisfied. 


The  Algol  68  Revised  Report  defines  explicitly  and  precisely  what  action, 
effects,  and  properties  must  be  satisfied  by  an  implementation  [Section  2.2]. 
All  else  is  left  open  to  possible  optimization.  But  collateral  elaboration  of 
expressions  (see  Cl)  permits  optimizations  to  change  the  result  of  executing  a 
program,  and  lack  of  adequate  information  about  a subroutine's  possible 
side-effects  prohibits  some  optimizations  that  would  be  safe  if  a compiler  had 
additional  information.  On  the  other  hand,  the  requirement  that  pointers  be 
typed  permits  some  optimization  that  would  otherwise  be  impossible. 


J2.  Safe  and  Effective  Optimization  Possible  (J3B) 
Partially  Satisfied. 
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Because  the  order  In  which  operands  of  arithmetic  expresssions  are 
evaluated  is  not  fully  specified  [Section  7.1],  optimizations  can  change  the 
effect  of  a program  and  still  satisfy  the  language  specification.  Similarly, 
since  short  circuit  evaluation  of  Boolean  expresssions  is  explicitly 
permitted,  but  not  required  [Section  7.3],  the  results  of  performing  or  not 
performing  short  circuit  evaluation  can  change  the  effect  of  program 
executions  in  some  cases  and  still  satisfy  the  language  specification. 

The  provision  of  typed  pointers,  on  the  other  hand,  permits  more 
effective  code  optimization  because  an  assignment  through  a pointer  can  modify 
only  a restricted  set  of  locations.  Consequently,  the  compiler  can  determine 
that  the  contents  of  certain  registers  do  not  need  to  be  updated  after  the 
asssignment.  Similarly,  the  unsigned  integer  data  type  provides  implicit 
range  information  to  a compiler  that  can  be  used  in  optimizing  programs. 

J2.  Safe  and  Effective  Optimization  Possible  (PASCAL) 

Satisfied. 

Wirth  has  co-authored  with  C.A.R.  Hoare  an  axiomatic  definition  of  PASCAL 
which  requires  that  language  features  have  their  defined  meaning  regardless  of 
implementation  and  optimization  approaches.  The  packed  prefix  [p.  43],  the 
subrange  type  [p.  143],  and  the  dispose  procedures  [p.  161]  are  examples  of 
language  features  which  present  opportunities  for,  but  do  not  require, 
(storage)  optimizations.  But  this  does  not  ensure  that  an  optimized  program 
will  produce  unchanged  effects  if  the  difference  in  effect  is  permitted  by  the 
language  definition.  In  this  sense,  PASCAL  does  not  satisfy  J2  completely, 
since  (for  example)  operands  in  expressions  may  be  evaluated  in  ditierent 
orders,  even  if  some  operands  ate  functions  having  side  effects,  and  this  can 
lead  to  different  (but  valid)  results.  On  the  other  hand,  code  motion 
eliminating  some  function  calls  cannot  generally  be  safely  performed  because  a 
compiler  does  not  have  adequate  information  about  the  subroutine's  possible 
side  effects. 


J2.  Safe  and  Effective  Optimization  Possible  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

"The  Common  Base  comprises  the  language  features  required  in  every  SIMULA 
67  compiler"  [CBL  Preface].  Optimizations  are  not  directly  addressed  in  the 
defining  document,  but  by  inference  any  optimizations  are  required  to  conform 
to  the  Common  Base  Language  semantics.  But  since  SIMULA  does  not  constrain 
the  order  in  which  operands  of  expressions  are  evaluated  (see  Cl), 
optimizations  yielding  different  evaluation  orderings  can  produce  different 
results  and  still  conform  to  the  language  specifications.  Similarly,  lack  of 
adequate  information  about  a subroutine's  possible  side  effects  prohibits  some 
optimizations  that  would  otherwise  be  safe. 
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J2.  Safe  and  Effective  Optimization  Possible  (TACPOL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

For  example,  the  default  packing  of  structures  - groups,  tables,  cells  - 
[Section  4-4]  can  be  changed  by  using  the  ALIGNED  option  that  optimizes  access 
at  the  expense  of  storage.  This  packed  or  aligned  choice  does  not  affect  the 
rest  of  the  program  code  except  if  the  structure  is  copied  with  the  MOVE 
operator,  which  does  not  check  packing  (or  other  structural  attributes)  for 
consistency  between  the  source  and  target  of  the  MOVE  operator. 

J3.  Machine  Language  Insertions  (TINMAN) 

The  source  language  will  provide  encapsulated  access  to  machine 
dependent  hardware  facilities  including  machine  language  code 
insertions. 

The  ability  to  enter  machine  language  should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to 
exclude  otherwise  needed  facilities  from  the  HOL;  the  abstract  description  of 
programs  in  the  HOL  should  not  require  the  use  of  machine  language  insertions. 
The  semantics  of  machine  language  insertions  will  be  determinable  from  the  HOL 
definition  and  the  object  machine  description  alone  and  not  be  dependent  on 
the  translator  characteristics  Machine  language  insertions  will  be 
encapsulated  so  they  can  be  easily  recognized  and  so  that  it  is  clear  which 
variables  and  program  identifiers  are  accessed  within  the  insertion.  The 
machine  language  insertions  will  be  permitted  only  within  tl .-i  body  of  compile 
time  conditional  statements  (see  14)  which  depend  on  the  object  machine 
configuration  (see  13).  They  will  not  be  allowed  interspersed  with  executable 
statements  of  the  source  language. 

J3.  Machine  Language  Insertions  (ALGOL  68) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  does  not  define  a mechanism  for  machine  language  insertions,  nor 
for  compile  time  conditional  statements.  An  implementation  may  use  pragmats 
[Section  9.2]  for  this  purpose,  however. 

J3.  Machine  Language  Insertions  (J3B) 

Not  Satisfied. 

J3B  makes  no  provision  for  incorporating  assembly  code  into  programs, 
either  directly  or  in  encapsulated  form,  although  an  implementation  may 
support  a special  set  of  functions  that  give  access  to  some  machine  dependent 
capabilities,  including  specific  machine  instructions  [Section  3.2.1].  For 
example,  HOL  programmers  can  be  given  access  to  machine  level  I/O  instructions 
in  this  way.  But  this  method  of  providing  access  to  assembly  code  is  not  as 
general  or  as  disciplined  as  the  TINMAN  requires. 

| I 
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J3.  Machine  Language  Insertions  (PASCAL) 


Not  Satisfied. 


Machine  language  code  insertions  and  compile  time  conditional  statements 
are  not  part  of  PASCAL  and  they  violate  the  language's  design  philosophy 
[p.  136]. 


J3.  Machine  Language  Insertions  (SIMULA  67) 


Not  Satisfied. 


Not  supported  in  the  SIMULA  67  Common  Base  Language. 


J3_.  Machine  Language  Insertions  (TACPOL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  allows  machine  language  insertions  via  CODE  blocks.  The  machine 
code  is  bracketted  by  CODE  and  END  particles.  "Names  defined  in  TACPOL  blocks 
are  not  normally  known  to  CODE  blocks"  [Section  7-5. a].  The  USES  particle 
followed  by  a list  of  previously  defined  names  "marks  the  names  in  the  list 
known  in  the  CODE  block"  [Section  7-5. b] . However,  these  CODE  blocks  do  not 
appear  within  the  body  of  compile  time  conditional  statements.  Moreover, 
examination  of  some  actual  TACPOL  program  shows  that  the  USES  particle  is  not 
actually  required  in  at  least  some  cases. 


Object  Representation  Specifications  (TINMAN) 

It  will  be  possible  within  the  source  language  to  specify  the  object 
representation  of  composite  data  structures.  These  descriptions 
will  be  optional  and  encapsulated  and  will  be  distinct  from  the 
logical  description.  The  user  will  be  able  to  specify  the 
time/space  trade-off  to  the  translator.  If  not  specified,  the 
object  representation  will  be  optimal  as  determined  by  the 
translator . 


It  will  be  possible  to  specify  the  order  of  the  fields,  the  width  of 
fields,  the  presence  of  don't  care  fields,  and  the  position  of  word 
boundaries.  It  will  be  possible  to  associate  source  language  identifiers 
(data  or  program)  with  special  machine  addresses.  The  use  of  machine 
dependent  characteristics  of  the  objecr  representation  will  be  restricted  as 
with  machine  dependent  code  (see  J3). 

If  the  object  representation  of  a composite  data  object  is  not  specified 
in  the  source  program,  there  will  be  no  specific  default  guaranteed  by  the 
translator . 
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J4.  Object  Representation  Specifications  (ALGOL  68) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  does  not  define  a mechanism  for  specifying  object 
representations  of  data.  The  programmer  can  only  specify  logical 
representations  [Section  4.6].  There  are  no  packed  or  aligned  attributes. 
However,  an  implementation  may  use  pragmats  [Section  9.2]  for  this  purpose. 
Algol  68  leaves  the  choice  of  object  representation  to  the  translator. 

J4.  Object  Representation  Specifications  (J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

J3B's  "specified"  table  construct  permits  programmers  to  specify  the 
object  representation  of  records  and  arrays  of  records  (i.e.,  tables). 

However,  the  syntax  for  specifying  this  representation  is  not  separated  from 
the  description  of  the  structure's  logical  properties  [Sections  4.3  and  4.5]. 

Similarly,  tha  packing  specifications  supported  for  "ordinary"  table 
declarations  [Section  4.3]  permit  a programmer  to  specify  space/time  tradeoffs 
in  a general  way,  leaving  the  specific  organization  of  a record's  fields  to 
the  compiler. 

Source  language  identifiers  cannot  be  associated  machine  addresses. 

The  BIT  and  BYTE  operators  provide  access  to  the  object  machine 
representation  of  any  data  value.  Dependence  on  object  machine  representation 
is  indicated  when  these  operators  are  applied  to  other  than  bit  or  character 
strings,  respectively. 

It  is  not  possible  to  specify  the  presence  of  "don't  care"  fields. 

The  serial  and  parallel  forms  of  "table  structure  are  generic  ways  of 
specifying  the  object  representation  of  table  [Section  4.2]. 

J4.  Object  Representation  Specification  (PASCAL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

The  PASCAL  programmer  cannot  specify  the  object  representation  of 
structured  types.  The  prefix  "packed"  signifies  a wish  to  economize  on  space 
it  the  expense  of  time  [p.  143].  But  this  wish  might  be  ignored  by  the 
i mpl ementator . 

Object  machine  addresses  cannot  be  associated  with  program  identifiers. 
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J4.  Object  Representation  Specification  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

There  is  no  provision  in  SIMULA  67  for  specifying  object  representations 
but  the  class  concept,  if  extended  to  include  this  capability,  would  serve  to 
encapsulate  or  "hide"  the  machine  dependencies. 

J4.  Object  Representation  Specifications  (TACPOL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

The  TACPOL  user  has  the  (relatively)  machine  independent  choice  of  PACKED 
or  ALIGNED  for  the  object  representation  of  composite  data  structures  [Section 
4-4].  The  choice  applies  to  the  entire  structure  and  cannot  be  used  more 
selectively.  Thus,  specification  at  the  level  of  word  boundaries  for 
components  of  PACKED  structures  is  not  possible.  Nor  can  special  machine 
addresses  be  associated  with  source  language  identifiers. 

J5.  Open  and  Closed  Routine  Calls  (TINMAN) 

The  programmer  will  be  able  to  specify  whether  calls  on  a routine 
are  to  have  an  open  or  closed  implementation.  An  open  and  a closed 
routine  of  the  same  description  will  have  identical  semantics. 

Open  routine  capability  is  especially  important  for  machine  language 
insertions . 

The  distinction  between  open  and  closed  implementation  of  a routine  is  an 
efficiency  consideration  and  should  not  affect  the  function  of  the  routine. 
Thus,  an  open  routine  will  differ  from  a syntax  macro  in  that  (a)  its  global 
environment  is  that  of  its  definition  and  not  that  of  its  call  and  (b) 
multiple  occurrences  of  a formal  value  (i.e.,  read  only)  parameter  in  the  body 
have  the  same  value.  If  a routine  is  not  specified  as  either  open  or  closed 
the  choice  will  be  optimal  as  determined  by  the  translator. 

J5.  Open  and  Closed  Routine  Calls  (ALGOL  68) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  does  not  define  a way  to  specify  whether  calls  of  a routine  are 
to  be  open  or  closed.  However,  an  implementation  may  use  pragmats  (Section 
9.2]  for  this  purpose. 

J5.  Open  and  Closed  Subroutine  Calls  (J3B) 


_ 


Satisf led . 
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The  J3B  INLINE  directive,  when  applied  to  the  name  of  a subroutine, 
specifies  to  a compiler  that  that  subroutine  is  to  be  compiled  in  open  form 
[Section  3.3.4],  If  actual  parameters  are  constants,  and  the  substitution  of 
actual  for  formal  parameters  yields  expressions  that  are  evaluable  at  compile 
time  in  J3B  (see  C4)  [Section  8],  these  expressions  are  evaluated  before 
object  code  is  generated.  Except  for  efficiency  effects,  the  INLINE  and 
closed  form  of  a subroutine  are  required  to  have  the  same  semantic  effect 
[Section  3.3.4] . 


J5.  Open  and  Closed  Routine  Calls  (PASCAL) 


Not  Satisfied. 

The  PASCAL  programmer  cannot  specify  whether  calls  will  have  an  open  or 
closed  implementation.  This  important  capability  is  left  exclusively  to  the 
translator.  Adding  this  feature  to  the  language  would  not  impact  the  other 
features. 


J5.  Open  and  Closed  Routine  Calls  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

The  programmer  cannot  specify  an  open  or  closed  implementation  for 
routine  calls. 


J5.  Open  and  Closed  Routine  Calls  (TACPOL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

The  TACPOL  programmer  cannot  specify  whether  procedure  calls  have  an  open 
or  closed  implementation. 


Kl.  Operating  System  Not  Required  (TINMAN) 

The  language  will  not  require  that  the  object  machine  have  an 
operating  system.  When  the  object  machine  does  have  an  operating 
system  or  executive  program,  the  hardware/operating  system 
combination  will  be  interpreted  as  defining  an  abstract  machine 
which  acts  as  the  object  machine  for  the  translator. 

Kl.  Operating  System  Not  Required  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  does  not  require  an  operating  system.  However,  some  of  its 
features,  e.g.  I/O,  need  run  time  support  routines  drawn  from  a library. 
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K1 . No  Operating  System  Required  (J3B) 

Satisfied. 

J3B  programs  make  no  demands  on  operating  system  capabilities  except  that 
the  file  names  referenced  in  COMPOOL  and  COPY  directives  must  conform  to  the 
length  and  identifier  conventions  of  the  host  operating  sytem  [Sections 
3. 2. 2. 5 and  3.1.1].  This  requirement,  however,  does  not  impact  the  semantics 
of  object  programs,  and  so  does  not  violate  Kl. 


Kl.  Operating  System  Not  Required  (PASCAL) 

Satisfied. 

Program  input  and  output  using  file  data  types  requires  buffering  and 
administration  of  secondary  storage  [pp.  145,  161,  164-167],  but  this  does  not 
necessitate  a full  operating  system.  Interestingly,  in  the  initial  compiler 
implementation  effort,  interfacing  with  the  operating  system  was  one  of  the 
three  principal  development  tasks  [Wirth,  SPE,  p.  323]. 


Kl.  Operating  System  Not  Required  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

None  of  SIMULA  67's  features  per^  se  require  an  operating  system. 

However,  the  language  definition  does  assume  the  compiler  exists  in  an 
operating  system  environment.  For  example,  under  the  separate  compilation 
category  it  is  noted  that  "an  external  identifier  is  an  identification  with 
respect  to  an  'operating  system'  of  a separately  compiled  declaration"  [CBL 
15.2]. 

Kl.  Operating  System  Not  Required  (TACPOL) 

Satisfied. 

TACPOL  has  no  feature  which  would  require  a full  operating  system  to 
support;  no  mention  of  a supporting  operating  system  is  made  in  the  language 
reference  manual.  TACPOL  is  intended,  in  part,  to  help  develop  and  maintain 
the  operating  system  for  TACFIRE  software  [Section  1-2. b] . On  the  other  hand, 
the  discussion  of  I/O  mentions  partitioned  data  sets,  a capability  not 
supported  in  all  environments  TACPOL  might  be  used  in.  The  LABELLED  particle 
[Section  14-3]  specifies  a "file  is  to  be  processed  with  standard  header  and 
trailer  labels."  This  appears  to  presume  the  existence  of  operating  system 
conventions,  at  least.  Moreover,  the  OPEN  statement  [Section  13-4]  specifies 
whether  a file  is  NEW,  OLD,  KEEP,  or  PASS,  which  appears  to  presume  the 
particular  file  management  capabilities  of  a well  known  operating  system. 
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K2 . Program  Assembly  (TINMAN) 

The  language  will  support  the  integration  of  separately  written 
modules  into  an  operational  program. 

Separately  written  modules  in  the  form  of  routines  and  type  definitions 
are  necessary  for  the  management  of  large  software  efforts  and  for  effective 
use  of  libraries.  The  user  will  be  able  to  cause  anything  in  any  accessible 
library  to  be  inserted  into  his  program.  This  is  a requirement  for  separate 
definition  but  not  necessarily  for  separate  compilation.  The  decision  as  to 
whether  separately  defined  program  modules  are  to  be  maintained  in  source  or 
object  language  form  is  a question  of  implementation  efficiency,  will  be  a 
local  management  option  and  will  not  be  imposed  by  the  language  definition. 
The  trade-offs  involved  are  complicated  by  other  requirements  for  type 
checking  of  parameters  (see  C6),  for  open  subroutines  (see  J5),  for  efficient 
object  representations  (see  Jl),  and  for  constant  expression  evaluation  at 
compile  time  (see  C4). 


K2.  Program  Assembly  (ALGOL  68) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  does  not  explicitly  define  a mechanism  for  integrating 
separately  written  modules,  although  an  implementation  may  use  pragmats 
[Section  9.2]  for  copying  code  from  a library  or  for  specifying  separate 
compilation,  etc.  For  example, 

pr  copy  filename  from  libraryname  pr 


K2.  Program  Assembly  (J3B) 

Satisf ied . 

J3B  supports  (but  does  not  require)  the  separate  compilation  of  programs 
[Section  3.1],  and  the  COPY  directive  can  be  used  to  insert  source  language 
modules  into  programs  being  compiled  [Section  2.2.3].  The  COMPOOL  directive 
is  used  to  access  files  of  declarations  for  use  in  compiling  a program 
[Sections  3.1.2  and  3.1.3].  The  two  directives  together  suffice  to  cause 
anything  in  an  accessible  "library"  to  be  inserted  into  a program.  In 
addition,  COMPOOL  declarations  of  subroutines  are  checked  against  the  actual 
subroutine  definition  for  accuracy  [Section  3.3.2,  p.  3-18,  errors  8 and  9]. 


K2.  Program  Assembly  (PASCAL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

No  language  features  support  the  combining  of  independently  written 
modules.  The  original  PASCAL  compiler,  which  has  served  as  the  basis  for 
subsequent  ones,  used  a one-pass  scheme  and  generated  absolute  code. 
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Compilation  speed  was  gained  by  avoiding  a relocating  loader.  Wirth  believes 
that  "merging  of  programs  should  occur  at  the  source  language  level"  [Wirth, 
SPE  p.  317].  However,  PASCAL  6000  allows  the  integration  of  object  code 
modules  as  called  procedures  or  functions  [p.  101].  A constraint  on 
separately  written  type  definitions  is  that  a given  identifier  can  appear  in 
at  most  one  enumeration  of  a scalar  type  [p.  34]. 

K2^  Program  Assembly  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

The  SIMULA  67  definition  makes  separate  compilation  optional  rather  than 
mandatory.  "If  an  implementation  permits  user  defined  procedure  and  class 
declarations  to  be  separately  compiled,  then  a program  should  have  means  of 
making  reference  to  such  declarations  as  external  to  the  program"  [CBL  15]. 
But  support  for  integration  of  modules  is  not  provided  as  a mandatory  part  of 
the  language. 


K2.  Program  Assembly  (TACPOL) 

Satisfied. 

Through  the  integration  of  separately  defined  program  modules  is  not 
addressed  in  the  TACPOL  manual,  the  language  has  a Compool  capability.  The 
Compool  contains  programs  and  data  "that  are  commonly  used  by  many  different 
programs  in  a system"  [Section  14-1]. 

K3.  Software  Development  Tools  (TINMAN) 

A family  of  programming  tools  and  aids  in  the  form  of  support 
packages  including  linkers,  loaders  and  debugging  systems  will  be 
made  available  with  the  language  and  its  translators.  There  will  be 
a consistent  easily  used  user  interface  for  these  tools. 

K3.  Software  Development  Tools  (ALGOL  68) 

Not  Determinable. 

The  Algol  68  Revised  Report  does  not  discuss  software  tools.  The 
language  is  appropriate  for  constructing  such  tools.  Some  of  the  current 
Algol  68  compilers  are  coded  in  Algol  68. 

K3.  Software  Development  Tools  (J3B) 

Not  Determinable. 
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No  software  development  tools  are  specified  within  the  J3B  language 
specification. 


K3.  Software  Development  Tools  (JPASCAL) 

Not  Determinable. 

Defining  documents  do  not  address  the  tools  requirement.  Compilers 
generating  absolute  code  (as  most  present  PASCAL  compilers  do)  are  not 
strictly  compatible  with  linkers  and  loaders  [Wlrth,  SPE,  p.  317].  Wirth 
downplays  debugging  systems,  favoring  instead  a programming  language  that 
facilitates  program  formation  with  automatic  (largely  compile-time) 
consistency  checks  [Wirth,  p.  197]. 

K3.  Software  Development  Tools  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Determinable. 

Although  a representative  SIMULA  67  implementation  includes  diagnostic 
routines  and  additional  routines  for  user  convenience  (Structure,  p.  6] , such 
tools  are  not  part  of  the  language  specification.  In  particular,  "a 
consistent  easily  used  user  interface"  is  not  defined. 


K3.  Software  Development  Tools  (TACPOL) 


Not  Determinable. 

The  TACPOL  documentation  does  not  specify  support  tools  to  be  made 
available  with  the  language.  In  fact,  TACPOL  was  designed  "for  use  in 
developing  the  TACFIRE  software"  [Section  1-1].  This  includes  a range  of  aids 
and  diagnostic  programs  [Section  1-2]. 


K4.  Translator  Options  (TINMAN) 

A variety  of  useful  options  to  aid  generation,  test,  documentation 
and  modification  of  programs  will  be  provided  as  support  software 
available  with  the  language  or  as  translator  options.  As  a minimum 
these  will  include  program  editing,  post-mortem  analysis  and 
diagnostics,  program  reformatting  for  standard  indentations,  and 
cross-reference  generation. 

There  will  be  special  facilities  to  aid  the  generation,  test, 
documentation  and  modification  of  programs.  Tools  and  debugging  aids  will  be 
source  language  oriented. 

Some  of  the  translator  options  which  have  been  suggested  and  may  be 
useful  include  the  following.  Code  might  be  compiled  for  assertions  which 
would  give  run  time  warnings  when  the  value  of  the  assertion  predicate  is 
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false.  It  might  provide  run  time  tracing  of  specified  program  variables. 
Dimensional  analysis  might  be  done  on  units  of  measure  specifications. 

Special  optimizations  might  be  invoked.  There  might  be  capability  for  timing 
analysis  and  gathering  run  time  statistics.  There  might  be  translator 
supplied  feedback  to  provide  management  visibility  regarding  progress  and 
conformity  with  local  conventions.  The  user  might  be  able  to  inhibit  code 
generation.  There  might  be  facilities  for  compiling  program  patches  and  for 
controlling  access  to  language  features.  The  translator  might  provide  a 
listing  of  the  number  of  instructions  generated  against  corresponding  source 
inputs  and/or  an  estimate  of  their  execution  times.  It  might  provide  a 
variety  of  listing  options. 

K4.  Translator  options  (ALGOL  68} 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  does  not  define  any  translator  options.  It  does  allow  an 
implementation  to  use  pragmats  [Section  9.2]  to  specify  options,  e.g. 

pjr  crossref,  attributes,  trace,  object  list  pr 

K4.  Translator  Options  (J3B) 

Not  Determinable. 

Translator  options  are  not  specified  in  the  J3B  language  specification, 
although  actual  J3B  compilers  provide  cross  reference  listings  and  a variety 
of  optimization  options,  including  register  allocation  strategies  and  linkage 
conventions . 


K4.  Translator  options  (PASCAL) 

Not  Determinable. 

Defining  documents  do  not  specify  standard  translator  options,  but  PASCAL 
6000,  for  example,  offers  options  to  include  important  run-time  tests,  to 
obtain  a complete  post-mortem  dump  that  is  source  code  oriented,  etc 
[pp.  100-103].  Users  have  complained  about  "the  spartan  compilation  listing 
produced  by  the  compiler"  [PASCAL  Newsletter,  No.  3,  February  1975,  SIGPLAN 
Noelces.  H,  2,  February  1976,  p.  38]. 

K4.  Translator  Options  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Determinable. 

No  translator  options  are  suggested  or  required  for  SIMULA  67's  Common 
Base  Language.  However,  standard  SIMULA  67  compilers  often  produce  cross 
reference  listings  [Structure,  p.  4]  and  provide  "several  options  to  improve 
the  printout  of  the  source  program"  [Structure,  p.  5], 
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K4_._  Translator  Options  (TACPOL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  provides  condition  declarations  as  a debugging  aid  [Section  12-1]. 
Conditions  that  arise  and  have  been  declared  by  CHECK  produce  a diagnostic 
snapshot.  Besides  zerodivide  and  fixed  overflow  checking,  extensive  execution 
tracing  can  be  done  for  assignments,  procedure  calls,  and  GOTOs  by  specifying 
the  appropriate  names  with  the  USAGE  particle  [Section  12-2].  A TACPOL 
compiler  outputs  an  attribute  and  reference  list,  cross  reference  listings, 
and  set/used  information  besides  source  and  object  code  [Section  D-l ] . 

Editors,  formatters,  and  post-  mortem  programs  are  not  mentioned. 

K5.  Assertions  and  Other  Optional  Specif icatiofts  (TINMAN) 

The  source  language  will  permit  inclusion  of  assertions, 
assumptions,  axiomatic  definitions  of  data  types,  debugging 
specifications,  and  units  of  measures  in  programs.  Because  many 
assertional  methods  are  not  yet  powerful  enough  for  practical  use, 
nor  sufficiently  well  developed  for  standardization,  they  will  have 
the  status  of  comments. 

The  language  will  not  prohibit  inclusion  of  these  forms  of  specification 
if  and  when  they  become  available  for  practical  use  in  programs.  Assertions, 
assumptions,  axiomatic  definitions  and  units  of  measure  in  source  language 
programs  should  be  enclosed  in  special  brackets  and  should  be  treated  as 
interpreted  comments  — comments  which  are  delimited  by  special  comment 
brackets  and  which  may  be  interpreted  during  translation  or  debugging  to 
provide  units  analysis,  verification  of  assertions  and  assumptions,  etc.  — 
but  whose  interpretation  would  be  optional  to  translator  implementations. 

K5^  Assertions  and  Other  Optional  Specifications  (ALGOL  68) 

Satisf led . 

Algol  68  provides  a pragmat  mechanism  [Section  9.2]  which  meets  this 

requirement  exactly.  Pragmats  are  comments,  but  are  delimited  by  pjr  instead 

of  co  so  that  a translator  may  easily  recognize  them  and  optionally  treat  them 

as  compile  time  directives,  in  particular  to  specify  assertions. 

* 

• # 

K5 . Assertions  and  Other  Optional  Specifications  ( J3B) 

Not  Satisfied. 

There  is  no  provision  for  special-comment  brackets  for  including 
assertions  or  units  measures,  etc.  in  programs  in  a manner  that  can  be 
ignored  by  translators  not  prepared  to  process  these  constructs. 
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K5.  Assertions  and  Other  Optional  Specifications  (PASCAL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

There  is  no  provision  for  special  comment  brackets  that  might  be  needed 
to  delimit  assertions.  Extending  PASCAL  to  meet  requirement  K5  would  be 
straightforward,  however.  Moreover,  all  of  the  literature  on  the  language 
(e.g.,  Wirth's  Systematic  Programming  book)  extensively  uses  assertions  as 
comments.  There  is  no  provision  for  incorporating  or  making  use  of  units  of 
measure . 


K5.  Assertions  and  Other  Specifications  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

No  provision  is  made  for  optionally  interpretable  comments  delimited  by 
special  brackets. 

K5^  Assertions  and  Other  Optional  Specifications  (TACPOL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  does  not  support  assertions  or  any  form  of  interpretable  comments. 


LI.  No  Superset  Implementations  (TINMAN) 

No  implementation  of  the  language  will  contain  source  language 
features  which  are  not  defined  in  the  language  standard.  Any 
interpretation  of  a language  feature  not  explicitly  permitted  by  the 
language  definition  will  be  forbidden. 

This  does  not,  however,  disallow  library  definition  optimizations  which 
are  translator  unique. 

LI.  No  Superset  Implementations  (ALGOL  68)  * 

Not  Satisfied. 

The  Algol  68  Revised  Report  precisely  defines  the  language  and  what 
requirements  must  be  satisfied  to  have  an  "implementation"  be  an 
implementation  of  Algol  68.  However,  it  permits  features  to  be  added  by  an 
implementation  as  long  as  all  standard  Algol  68  programs  retain  the  same 
syntax  and  semantics  [Section  2.2). 


Ll_.  No  Superset  Implementations  (J3B) 

Not  Satisfied. 

J3B  permits  implementation-dependent  "built-in"  functions  to  be  defined 
[Section  3.2.1].  These  language  constructs  have  the  syntactic  appearance  of 
functions,  but  they  may  have  special  properties  not  definable  within  the 
language,  or  they  may  provide  access  to  special  object  machine  instructions, 
such  as  I/O  instructions.  Programs  written  using  these  functions  cannot  be 
compiled  by  a compiler  that  does  not  support  "built-in"  functions  having 
identical  names  and  properties. 


LI;  NO  Superset  Implementations  (PASCAL) 

Satisfied. 

The  definition  of  PASCAL  establishes  a standard  that  excludes  further 
source  language  features. 

LI;  No  Superset  Implementations  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Separate  compilation  is  "an  optional  part  of  the  Common  Base"  [CBL  13]. 
Consequently  SIMULA  67  implementations  with  this  facility  are  permissible 
supersets . 


LI.  No  Superset  Implementations  (TACPOL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

The  TACPOL  manual  does  not  forbid  superset  implementations. 

L2.  No  Subset  Implementations  (TINMAN) 

Every  translator  for  the  language  will  implement  the  entire  base 
language.  There  will  be  no  subset  implementations  of  the  base 
language. 

The  intended  source  language  product  from  this  effort  is  a small,  simple, 
uniform,  base  language  with  specialized  features,  support  packages,  and 
complex  features  relegated  to  library  routines  not  requiring  direct  translator 
support.  If  simple  low  cost  translators  are  not  feasible  for  the  selected 
language,  then  the  language  is  too  large  and  complex  to  be  standardized  and 
the  goal  of  language  commonality  will  not  be  achievable. 
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L2.  No  Subset  Implementations  (ALGOL  68) 

Not  Satisfied. 

The  Algol  68  Revised  Report  precisely  defines  the  language  and  what 
requirements  must  be  satisfied  to  have  an  "implementation"  be  an 
implementation  of  Algol  68.  However,  it  permits  features  to  be  deleted  by  an 
implementation  as  long  as  all  subset  programs  have  the  same  syntax  and 
semantics  as  in  a full  Algol  68  implementation  [Section  2.2].  In  fact,  most 
existing  Algol  68  implementations  omit  the  parallel  processing  feature  and 
some  omit  garbage  collection  of  the  heap. 

L2.  No  Subset  Implementations  (J3B) 

Not  Satisfied. 

The  language  specification  permits  some  implementations  to  not  support 
the  fixed  point  and  double  precision  floating  point  data  types  [Sections  7.1.3 
and  7.1.4].  If  floating  point  data  are  not  supported,  then  the  exponentiation 
operator  is  also  not  supported  [Sectin  7.1],  In  addition,  all  implementations 
are  not  required  to  support  unaligned  pointers  [Section  1.3. 3.1,  p.  1-16]. 

L2.  No  Subset  Implementations  (PASCAL) 

Satisfied. 

The  defining  documents  establish  standard  PASCAL  without  allowing  for 
subsets.  (The  first  PASCAL  compiler  for  the  ICL  1900  series  of  computers 
(SPE,  vol.  2,  no.  2,  pp.  75-76),  however,  did  not  implement  set  operations.) 


L2.  No  Subset  implementations  (SIMULA  67) 

Satisfied. 

The  defined  Common  Base  Language  "is  required  to  be  a part  of  any  SIMULA 
67  system"  [CBL  1.4]. 


L2.  No  Subset  Implementations  (T AC POL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

The  reference  manual  does  not  explicitly  require  a common  baseline  for 
all  TACPOL  implementations.  In  fact,  at  a syntactic  level,  restricted 
character  sets  (e.g,  without  a colon  or  a semicolon  [Section  2-4])  are 
accommodated . 
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L3.  Low  Cost  Translation  (TINMAN) 

The  translator  will  minimize  compile  time  costs.  A goal  of  any 

translator  for  the  language  will  be  low  cost  translation. 

Where  practical  and  beneficial  the  user  will  have  control  over  the  level 
of  optimization  applied  to  his  programs.  The  programmer  will  have  control 
over  the  tradeoffs  between  compile  time  and  run  time  costs.  The  goal  will  be 
effective  use  of  the  available  machines  both  in  object  execution  and 
translation  and  not  maximal  speed  of  translation. 

Both  the  translator  and  the  language  design  will  emphasize  low  cost 
translation,  but  in  an  environment  of  large  and  long-lived  software  products 
this  will  be  secondary  to  requirements  for  reliability  and  maintainability. 
Language  features  will  be  chosen  to  ensure  that  they  do  not  impose  costs  for 
unneeded  generality  and  that  needed  capabilities  can  be  translated  into 
efficient  object  representations. 


L3.  Low  Cost  Translation  (ALGOL  68) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Algol  68  is  more  difficult  to  translate  than  a small  language  like 
PASCAL.  Although  Algol  68  is  comparable  in  size  and  features  to  PL/I,  Algol 
68' s orthogonality  and  choice  of  features  permits  a smaller,  simpler  compiler 
than  PL/I  does.  In  particular,  Algol  68  is  easier  to  optimize  than  PL/I 
[Section  0.1.4]. 


L3.  Low  Cost  Translation  (J3B) 

Satisf ied . 

Certain  J3B  constructs  were  designed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  translation, 
in  particular,  the  requirement  that  declarations  be  grouped  at  the  beginning 
of  lexical  scopes  [Section  3.1.11,  the  requirement  that  identifiers,  in 
general,  be  declared  before  they  are  used  [Sections  3.2.2,  3.2.3,  and 
3.2.2.4],  and  the  provision  for  preprocessed  compools  and  lexical  (rather  than 
character)  macros  [Sections  3.1.3  and  3.4). 


L3.  Low  Cost  Translation  (PASCAL) 

Satisfied . 

Many  language  features  were  deliberately  omitted  from  PASCAL  in  order  to 
attain  compilation  speed  that  eliminated  the  need  for  relocatable  object  code 
[Wirth,  SPE,  p.  3 1 7 1 . "A  rigorous  selection  among  the  immense  variety  of 
programming  facilities  available  had  to  be  made  in  order  to  keep  the  compiler 
relatively  compact  and  efficient  and  economical  for  both  the  user  who  writes 
only  small  programs  using  few  constructs  of  the  language  and  the  user  who 


writes  large  programs  and  tends  to  make  use  of  the  full  language"  [p.  8].  The 
syntax  supports  a one-pass  scheme  which  greatly  facilitates  compilation  speed 
on  computers  with  large  main  storage. 


L3.  Low  Cost  Translantion  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisifed. 

Bench-mark  tests  have  shown  that  the  SIMULA  67  "IBM  system  compiles 
roughly  twice  as  fast  as  PL/I-F"  and  on  the  Univac  1100  series  SIMULA  67 
compiles  "about  the  same  as  NU-ALGOL".  "I/O  is  significantly  faster  in  SIMULA 
than  in  FORTRAN"  [Structure,  p.  11].  But  no  mention  is  made  of  user  control 
over  the  level  of  optimization  applied  to  programs. 

According  to  J.  Palme:  "Most  of  the  compilers  are  very  good  and 
efficient.  For  example,  the  IBM  360/370  compiler  is  about  as  efficient  as  the 
FORTRAN  G compiler,  and  the  CDC  3300  compiler  is  regarded  as  the  best  compiler 
existing  for  that  computer"  [Palme,  p.  25]. 


L3.  Low  Cost  Translation  (TACPOL) 

Satisfied. 

The  TACPOL  language  features  have  been  chosen  so  that  they  have  natural 
counterparts  in  patterns  of  assembly  code.  The  costly  and 
diff icult-to-translate  features  of  PL/I  have  been  excised. 


L4.  Many  Object  Machines  (TINMAN^ 

Translators  will  be  able  to  produce  code  for  a variety  of  object 
machines.  The  machine  independent  parts  of  translators  might  be 
built  independent  of  the  code  generators. 

L4;  Many  Object  Machines  (ALGOL  68) 

Satisfied. 

The  Algol  68  Revised  Report  does  not  prohibit  a translator  from  producing 
code  for  several  object  machines.  Pragmats  [Section  9.2]  may  be  used  to 
specify  the  desired  object  machine.  Several  Algol  68  translators  already 
exist  and/or  are  under  construction. 


L4.  Many  Object  Machines  (J3B) 


Satisfied . 
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J3B  compilers  have  been  developed  that  generate  code  for  the  IBM  360/37 
Del co  M362F,  Litton  516,  and  Singer  SKC-2000. 

LA.  Many  Object  Machines  (PASCAL) 


Satisfied. 

PASCAL  compilers  currently  exist  for  the  following  computers:  CDC  6000 
series,  IBM  360/370  series,  ICL  1900  series,  DEC  10,  CII  IRIS  80,  Univac  110 
series.  CDC  3300,  CDC  3600,  B6700,  PDP-11/20.  A recent  survey  indicated  tha 
PASCAL  implementation  "projects  were  underway  for  the  following  machines:  TI 
ASC,  Data  General  8A0,  Raytheon  704,  Univac  AN/UYK-20,  Honeywell  G635, 
Burroughs  4700  and  6700,  and  PDP-11/45"  [PASCAL  Newsletter  in  SIGPLAN  Notice 
11,  2,  February  1976,  p.  37]. 


Many  Object  Machines  (SIMULA  67) 

Satisfied. 

Already  a number  of  implementations  exist.  J.  Palme  writes:  "SIMULA 
systems  are  available  on  a large  number  of  computers:  IBM  360/370,  Univac 
1106-1110.  CDC  3200-3500,  CDC  3600,  CDC  6400-6600,  CDC  Cyber  70  series  and  t 
larger  CII  and  Iris  computers.  New  SIMULA  systems  are  under  development  for 
the  ...  DEC  system  10  series"  [Palme,  p.  25]. 

L4i  Many  Object  Machines  (tacpol) 


Not  Satisfied. 

In  principle,  TACPOL  could  satisfy  the  L4  requirement.  In  fact,  TACP01 
(according  to  the  reference  manual)  has  been  built  for  a particular  machine, 
the  AN/GYK-12. 


L5.  Self-Hosting  Possible  (TINMAN) 

The  translator  need  not  be  able  to  run  on  all  the  object  machines. 
Self-hosting  is  not  required,  but  is  often  desirable. 

The  size  of  machines  which  can  host  translators  should  be  kept  as  small 
as  possible  by  avoiding  unnecessary  generality  in  the  language. 


L5.  Self-HOSting  Not  Required  (ALGOL  68) 

Not  Determinable. 

Whether  Algol  68  can  be  hosted  on  a small  computer  is  not  determinable 
from  information  available  to  us. 


L5.  Self-Hosting  Possible  ( J3B) 

Satisfied  (?) 

Current  J3B  compilers  are  large  because  no  design  constraints  were 
imposed  to  insure  a small  compiler  would  be  produced.  There  appears  to  be  no 
reason,  however,  why  a small  J3B  compiler  could  not  be  developed. 


L5;  Self-Hosting  Possible  (PASCAL) 

Satisfied. 

The  modest  size  of  a self  compiler  (i.e.,  4000  PASCAL  source  statements 
Wirth,  SPE , p.  321)  permits  a wide  range  of  hosting  machines. 


L5.  Self-Hosting  Possible  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

SIMULA  67  compilers  are  not  excessively  large;  nor  are  they  small.  "The 
Univac  compiler  takes  about  30  K words  on  the  1108"  [Structure,  p.  3]  and  the 
next  release  of  the  360/370  version  requires  about  93K  bytes. 


L5.  Self-Hosting  Possible 


Satisfied. 


This  assumes  the  L5  requirement  constrains  the  compiler's  potential  size 
to  fit  on  small,  or  at  least  medium,  sized  machines.  TACPOL  meets  the  L3 
requirement  in  the  above  sense. 


L6.  Translator  Checking  Required  (TINMAN) 

The  translator  will  do  full  syntax  checking,  will  check  all 
operations  and  parameters  for  type  compatibility  and  will  verify 
that  all  language  imposed  semantic  restrictions  on  the  source 
programs  are  met.  It  will  not  automatically  correct  errors  detected 
at  compile  time. 


L6j^  Translator  Checking  Required  (ALGOL  68) 

Satisfied. 

The  Algol  68  Revised  Report  precisely  and  completely  specifies  the  syntax 
and  semantics  of  the  language.  In  particular,  an  Algol  68  program  must  have 
compatible  operator-operand  types  and  actual-formal  parameter  types.  The 
Report  requires  an  implementation  to  meet  these  requirements  [Section  2.2]. 
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L6.  Translator  Checking  Required  (J3B) 


Sat  Isf led. 


Full  syntax  checking,  including  checks  on  parameter  declarations  and 
usage,  is  supported  by  every  J3B  compiler.  No  errors  are  automatically 
corrected  v 


L6;  Translator  Checking  Required  (PASCAL) 

Not  Determinable. 

PASCAL  was  designed  to  facilitate  full  automatic  checking  for  syntactic 
consistency  [Wirth,  p.  197],  but  the  defining  documents  do  not  require  it  nor 
do  they  specify  the  kinds  of  errors  to  be  detected. 

L6;  Translator  Checking  Required  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

SIMULA  67  is  designed  for  extensive  compile  time  checking.  The  defining 
document  [CBL]  does  not  specify  how  much  is  required.  In  SIMULA  compilers, 
all  language  errors  "are  discovered  as  soon  as  they  logically  can  be 
discovered,  and  the  error  message  is  always  phrased  in  SIMULA  terms"  [Palme, 
p.  30].  "The  structure  of  the  SIMULA  language  is  such  that  almost  all  the 
error  checking  of  a program  can  be  done  at  compile  time"  [Palme,  p.  38], 

L6.  Translator  Chocking  Required  (TACPOL) 

Satisfied. 

In  general,  "attributes  must  be  explicitly  declared.  This  results  in 
fewer  errors  because  missing  specifications  are  flagged  at  compile  time" 
[Section  1-6].  The  TACPOL  compiler  is  charged  with  full  syntax  checking.  For 
example,  it  must  detect  and  reject  expressions  with  mixed  mode. 


L7.  Diagnostic  Messages  (TINMAN) 

The  translator  will  produce  compile  time  explanatory  diagnostic 
error  and  warning  messages.  A suggested  set  of  error  and  warning 
situations  will  be  provided  as  part  of  the  language  definition. 

Diagnostic  messages  will  not  be  coded  but  will  be  explanatory  and  in 
source  language  terms.  Translators  will  continue  processing  and  checking 
after  errors  have  been  found  but  should  be  careful  not  to  generate  erroneous 
messages  because  of  translator  confusion.  The  translator  will  always  produce 
correct  code;  when  source  program  errors  are  encountered  by  the  translator  or 
referenced  program  structures  omitted,  the  compiler  will  produce  code  to  cause 
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a run  time  exception  condition  upon  any  attempt  to  execute  those  parts  of  the 
program.  Warnings  will  be  generated  when  a source  language  construct  is 
exceptionally  expensive  to  Implement  on  the  specified  object  machine.  A 
suggested  set  of  diagnostic  messages,  provided  as  part  of  the  language 
definition,  contributes  to  commonality  in  the  implementation  and  use  of  the 
language. 

L7:  Diagnostic  Messages  (ALGOL  68) 

Not  Satisfied. 

The  Algol  68  Revised  Report  does  not  define  translator  actions  for 
erroneous  programs,  nor  does  it  provide  a suggested  set  of  error  and  warning 
situations. 


L7.  Diagnostic  Messages  (J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Some  J3B  program  errors  to  be  detected  by  compilers  are  specified 
implicitly  in  the  J3B  syntax  equations,  i.e.,  a program  not  conforming  to  the 
equations  is  considered  to  be  in  error.  Error  situations  not  specified  in  the 
syntax  equations  are  specifically  listed  in  the  language  specification.  These 
situations  are  divided  into  two  classes,  "Illegal  Constructs"  (errors  that  are 
detectable  at  compile  time),  and  "Undefined  Effects"  (errors  detectable  only 
at  run  time).  Specific  constructs  that  are  legal,  but  likely  to  be  indicative 
of  programmer  error,  are  also  explicitly  cited  in  the  specification  as 
"Warnings".  The  J3B  specification  states,  "It  is  expected  that  all  violations 
of  the  syntax  equations,  all  'Illegal  Constructs'  and  all  'Warnings'  will  be 
detected  by  every  compiler  implementation  for  J0VIAL/J3B,  although  strictly 
speaking,  which  errors  will  be  detected  is  defined  by  the  compiler 
implementation  specification"  [Section  1.3.1].  Whether  or  not  code  is 
generated  to  check  for  "Undefined  Effects"  is  implementation-dependent,  and  is 
generally  a possible  compiler  option.  The  language  specification  does  not 
demand  that  such  code  be  generated. 

Although  error  situations  are  completely  documented,  the  language 
specification  does  not  specify  or  suggest  a set  of  error  messages,  nor  does 
the  specification  limit  a compiler's  behavior  once  an  error  has  been  found. 

In  practice,  the  J3B  compilers  use  a common  set  of  error  messages  and  produce 
no  code  if  compile-time  errors  are  detected. 


L7.  Diagnostic  Messages  (PASCAL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Such  messages  are  left  to  the  PASCAL  implementor.  The  PASCAL  6000  error 
messages  [pp.  119-121]  are  a reasonable  set  of  diagnostics  that  could  be 
suggested  as  part  of  the  standard  language. 
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L7;  Diagnostic  Messages  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

No  suggested  set  of  diagnostic  messages  are  provided  as  part  of  the 
language  definition. 

L7.  Diagno9y^c  Messages  (TACPpL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

Whereas  in  practice  TACPOL  does  give  diagnostic  error  and  warning 
messsges,  the  language  reference  manual  does  not  list  nor  suggest  any  such 
messages . 

L.8.  Translator  Internal  Structure  (TINMAN) 

The  characteristics  of  translator  Implementations  will  not  be 
dictated  by  the  language  definition  or  standards. 

L8.  Translator  Internal  Structure  (ALGOL  68) 

Satisfied.  j 

The  Algol  68  Revised  Report  does  not  define  the  internal  characteristics 
of  translators  and/or  run  time  support  routines. 

L8.  Translator  Internal  Structure  (J3B) 

Satisfied. 

The  J3B  definition  avoids  dictating  compiler  charactistics . 

L8.  Translator  Internal  Structure  (PASCAL) 

Satisfied.  j 

The  PASCAL  definition  avoids  dictating  compiler  characteristics. 

L8;  Translator  Internal  Structure  (SIMULA  67) 

Satisfied. 

The  language  definition  docs  not  constrain  unduly  a translator's  internal 
structure. 
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LfU  Trans la tor  Internal  Structure  (TACPOL) 

Satlsf led. 

The  TACPOL  manual  does  not  recommend  or  restrict  Implementation 
techniques . 


L9.  Self-Implement able  Language  (TINMAN) 

Translators  for  the  language  will  be  written  In  their  own  source 
language.  N 

L9:  Self-Ifflplementable  Language  (ALGOL  68) 

Satisfied. 

Algol  68  is  a suitable  language  for  Mating  an  Algol  68  translator.  At 
least  one  such  translator  exists. 


L9.  Self-Ifflpl ementab 1 e Language  (J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

J3B's  capabilities  are  sufficient  and  reasonable  for  writing  a compiler 
in  J3B,  but  to  date,  this  has  not  been  done  for  any  J3B  compiler.  (All  J3B 
computers  are  written  in  AED  and  run  on  IBM  360/370  computers.) 


L9.  Self-Implementable  Language  (PASCAL) 

Satisfied. 

The  first  PASCAL  compiler  was  written  in  FORTRAN  and  then  discarded.  The 
second  compiler* was  originally  written  in  PASCAL  and  then  translated  by  hand. 
PASCAL  has  carried  self-compilation  to  the  extreme  that  currently  there  is  no 
compiler  "available  in  any  other  language  than  PASCAL  itself"  [Wirth,  SPE, 
p.  324) . ‘ , 


L9.  Self-Implementable  Languge  (SIMULA  67) 

4 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Though  SIMULA  67  has  not  strictly  been  self-implemented,  a standard 
"abstract  implementation  was  given  in  a slightly  extended  SIMULA  language,  and 
covered  most  of  the  support  routines  required  during  execution  of  user 
programs...  This  abstract  definition  caused  most  SIMULA  runtime  systems  to 
use  similar  techniques,  and  simplified  both  the  implementation  and  the 
debugging  of  the  different  runtime  systems"  [Structure,  p.  2). 
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L9.  Se If- Imp 1 eme  n t abl e Language  (TACPOL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  has  not  yet  been  implemented  in  itself.  But  TACPOL  was  designed, 
in  part,  to  help  in  developing  and  in  maintaining  compilers  [Section  1-2. c] . 

Ml;  Existing  Language  Features  Only  (TINMAN) 

The  language  will  be  composed  from  features  which  are  within  the 
state  of  the  art  and  any  design  or  redesign  which  is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  needed  characteristics  will  be  conducted  as  an 
engineering  design  effort  and  not  as  a research  project. 

The  adoption  of  a common  language  can  be  successful  only  if  it  makes 
available  a modern  programming  language  compatible  with  the  latest  software 
technology  and  is  compatible  with  "best"  current  programming  practice,  but  the 
design  and  implementation  of  the  language  should  not  require  additional 
research  or  require  use  of  untried  ideas.  State-of-the-art  cannot,  however, 
be  taken  to  mean  that  a feature  has  been  incorporated  in  an  operational  DoD 
language  and  used  for  an  extended  period,  or  DoD  will  be  forever  tied  to  the 
technology  of  FORTRAN-like  languages;  but  there  must  be  some  assurances 
through  analysis  and  use  that  its  benefits  and  deficiencies  are  known.  The 
larger  and  more  complex  the  structure,  the  more  analysis  and  use  that  should 
be  required.  Language  design  should  parallel  other  engineering  design  efforts 
in  that  it  is  a task  of  consolidation  and  not  innovation.  The  language 
designer  should  be  familiar  with  the  many  choices  in  semantic  and  syntactic 
features  of  language  and  should  strive  to  compose  the  best  of  these  into  a 
consistent  structure  congruous  with  the  needed  characteristics.  The  language 
should  be  composed  from  known  semantic  features  and  familiar  notations,  but 
the  use  of  proven  feature  should  not  necessarily  impose  that  notation.  The 
language  must  not  Just  be  a combination  of  existing  features  which  satisfy  the 
individual  requirements  but  must  be  held  together  by  a consistent  and  uniform 
structure  which  acts  to  minimize  the  number  of  concepts,  consolidates 
divergent  features  and  simplifies  the  whole. 

Ml.  Existing  Language  Features  Only  (ALGOL  68) 

Satisfied. 

The  Algol  68  Report  was  completed  in  1968-69.  At  least  one 
implementation  (of  nearly  the  full  language)  has  been  operational  for  several 
years  (at  Royal  Radar  Establishment,  England).  Several  Implementations  now 
exist.  The  features  of  Algol  68  are  within  the  state  of  the  art.  Most  of 
them  can  be  found  in  a similar  form  in  at  least  one  other  implemented 
language.  The  revised  language  is  very  similar  to  the  original.  In 
particular,  certain  difficult  to  translate  features  have  been  removed  (e.g.. 
proceduring)  or  corrected  (void  symbol,  separate  cast  and  routine  symbols). 


Ml.  Existing  Language  Features  Only  (J3B) 


Sat Isf led . 

J3B  consists  of  programming  constructs  which  exist  either  in  JOVIAL  J3, 
J73.  or  other  programming  languages.  The  fact  that  J3B  compilers  exist  and 
have  been  used  in  programing  operational  military  systems  means  in  itself  that 
this  requirements  is  satisfied. 


ML  Existing  Language  Features  Only  (PASCAL) 

Satisfied. 

PASCAL  was  designed  in  1969  and  has  been  in  practical  use  since  1970 
[Wirth,  p.  193).  The  language  retains  the  form  of  its  original  definition  and 
subsequent  changes  have  been  "very  few  and  relatively  minor"  [p.  133). 


Ml.  Existing  Language  Features  Only  (SIMULA  67) 

Satisfied. 

SIMULA  67  has  been  implemented  on  a variety  of  object  machines.  Such 
implementations  have  existed  for  several  yhears. 


Ml.  Existing  Language  Features  Only  (TACPOL) 

Satisf led. 

TACPOL  is  an  operational  language.  Consequently  all  of  its  features  are 
well  within  the  state  of  the  art. 


M2.  Unambiguous  Definition  (TINMAN) 

The  semantics  of  the  language  will  be  defined  unambiguously  and 
clearly.  To  the  extent  a formal  definition  assists  in  attaining 
these  objectives,  the  language's  semantics  will  be  specified 
formally. 

M2.  Unambiguous  Definition  (ALGOL  68)  . 

Satisf led. 

The  Algol  68  Revised  Report  provides  a precise,  clear  (to  initiates,  at 
least!),  complete,  and  unambiguous  formal  definition  of  the  language  (both 
syntax  and  semantics). 
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M2.  Unambiguous  Definition  (J3B) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

No  formal  definition  of  J3B  has  been  provided,  but  in  practice,  when 
questions  have  arisen  about  whether  a J3B  compiler  has  correctly  Implemented 
the  language,  it  has  always  been  the  case  that  the  specification  provided  a 
clear  answer. 


M2;  Unambiguous  Definition  (PASCAL) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

The  Revised  Report  provides  a clear,  concise  definition  with  only  a few 
gaps  (e.g.,  defining  the  type  matching  for  parameters  and  arguments). 

There  are  at  least  two  attempts  at  a formal  language  definition: 

(1)  C.A.R.  Hoare  and  N.  Wirth,  "An  Axiomatic  Definition  of  the 
Programming  Language  PASCAL",  ACTA  INFORMATICA,  2,  335-355  (1973). 

(2)  L.  Aiello,  M.  Aiello  and  R.  Weyhrauch,  "The  Semantics  of  PASCAL  in 
LCF",  Stanford  University,  Tech.  Report  CS-74-447,  (1974). 

M2.  Unambiguous  Definition  (SIMULA  67) 

Partially  Satisfied. 

Palme  writes  of  the  "exact  definition  of  SIMULA,  which  is  standardized 
and  works  exactly  in  the  same  way  on  all  computers  with  SIMULA  systems.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  word  "undefined"  does  not  occur  in  the  SIMULA 
definition  as  in  many  other  language  definitions.  Therefore  there  is  very 
little  which  can  be  done  differently  on  different  computers"  [Palme,  p.  38). 
The  definition  of  SIMULA  67  [CBL]  is  indeed  an  admirably  complete  document 
when  augmented  with  the  Revised  ALGOL  60  Report  [AR] . But  the  language 
definition  is  not  totally  free  of  ambiguities.  For  example,  the  order  of 
argument  evaluations  for  operators  is  not  specified  leading  to  side-effect 
ambiguities  (see  Cl). 

M2.  Unambiguous  Definition  (TACPOL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

The  language  reference  manual  is  inadequate  for  precisely  defining 
TACPOL.  Examples  are  used  throughout  that  do  not  resolve  the  limitations  and 
the  permissible  generality  of  a language  feature.  Further,  a feature  is  only 
explained  in  terms  of  an  accompanying  example.  Apparent  contradictions, 
omissions,  and  syntax  errors  compound  the  difficulty.  A more  formal 
definition  was  made  available  to  us  too  late  for  use  in  our  evaluation  of 
TACPOL;  it  appears  that  it  may  provide  a satisfactory  definition  of  TACPOL. 
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M3.  Language  Documentation  Required  (T INMAN ^ 

The  user  documentation  of  the  language  will  be  complete  and  will 
include  both  a tutorial  introductory  description  and  a formal 
in-depth  description.  The  language  will  be  defined  as  if  it  were 
the  machine  level  language  of  an  abstract  digital  computer. 

The  action  of  any  legal  program  will  be  determinable  from  the  program  and 
the  language  description  alone.  Any  computation  which  can  be  described  in  the 
language  will  ultimately  draw  only  on  capabilities  which  are  built  into  the 
language.  No  characteristics  of  the  source  language  will  be  dependent  on  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  its  translators. 

The  language  documentation  will  include  syntax,  semantics  and  examples  of 
each  language  construct,  listings  of  all  key  words  and  language  defined 
defaults.  Examples  shall  be  included  to  show  the  intended  use  of  language 
features  and  to  illustrate  proper  use  of  the  language.  Particularly  expensive 
and  inexpensive  constructs  will  be  pointed  out.  Each  document  will  identify 
its  purpose  and  prerequisites  for  its  use. 


M3.  Language  Documentation  Required  (ALGOL  68) 

Satisfied. 

The  Algol  68  Revised  Report  is  the  formal  definition  of  the  language. 

C.H.  Linsey  and  S.G.  van  der  Meulen  have  written  an  Informal  Introduction  to 
Algol  68  (North-Holland,  1973)  that  gives  a very  informal  tutorial  overview 
initially  and  then  gives  a good  tutorial  treatment  of  the  complete  language 
with  lots  of  examples.  The  Informal  Introduction  is  currently  being  revised 
to  correspond  to  the  Revised  Report. 
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M3.  Language  Documentation  Required  (J3B) 
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Partially  Satisfied. 

An  introductory  Programmer's  Guide  exists  for  J3B.  but  there  is  no  formal 
definition  of  J3B's  semantics.  Moreover,  some  aspects  of  J3B  semantics  are 
implementation  dependent,  e.g.,  the  character  code  used  to  implement  character 
strings,  and  hence,  the  effect  of  the  BIT  operator  when  applied  to  character 
data.  These  implementation  dependent  properties  of  the  language  are  pointed 
out  explicitly  in  the  language  specification. 

The  language  specification  includes  syntax  and  semantics  descriptions,  a 
listing  of  all  key  words,  and  a description  of  language-defined  defaults  (such 
as  implicit  conversion  from  Integer  to  fixed  in  assignment  statements). 
However,  no  examples  of  J3B  constructs  are  provided. 

The  purpose  and  prerequisites  for  use  of  both  the  language  specification 
and  programmer's  guide  are  defined  in  each  document. 
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M3.  Language  Documentation  Required  (PASCAL) 

Satisfied. 

The  current  documentation  for  PASCAL  is  excellent  and  is  certain  to  be 
enriched.  It  includes: 

(1)  The  two  formal  definitions  cited  in  M2  above. 

(2)  The  Revised  Report  by  Wirth,  which  defines  the  language  in  clear 
ALGOL-60  like  style. 

(3)  The  User  Manual  by  K.  Jensen  and  N.  Wirth,  which  presents  each 
language  feature  with  examples  of  use  in  code  fragments  and  in  complete 
programs.  Chapters  0 through  12  cover  standard  PASCAL,  while  Chapters  13  and 
14  are  concerned  with  PASCAL  6000  specific  features. 

(4)  Systematic  Programming  by  N.  Wirth  (Prentice-Hall,  1973)  is  an 
intelligent  introduction  to  programming  using  PASCAL  as  the  illustrative 
language. 


M3.  Language  Documentation  Required  (SIMULA  67) 

Satisfied. 

The  language  definition  [CBL]  is  based  on  and  subsumes  part  of  the 
revised  ALGOL  60  Report  [AR] . The  book  SIMULA  BEGIN  [B]  provides  "a  tutorial 
introductory  description"  with  many  examples. 

M3^_  Language  Documentation  Required  (TACPOL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

TACPOL' s documentation  is  far  from  complete.  The  language  reference 
manual  is  more  in  the  vein  of  a tutorial  introductory  description  than  a 
formal  in-depth  one.  Such  an  in-depth  formal  description  is  currently  lacking 
and  is  sorely  needed. 


M4 . control  Agent  Required  (TINMAN) 

The  language  will  be  configuration  managed  throughout  its  total  life 
cycle  and  will  be  controlled  at  the  DoD  level  to  ensure  that  there 
is  only  one  version  of  the  source  language  and  that  all  translators 
conform  to  that  standard. 

All  compilers  will  be  tested  and  certified  for  conformity  to  the  standard 
specification  and  freedom  from  known  errors  prior  to  their  release  for  use  in 
production  projects.  The  language  manager  will  be  on  the  OSD  staff,  but  a 
group  within  the  Military  Departments  or  Agencies  might  act  as  the  executive 
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agent.  A configuration  control  board  will  be  Instituted  with  user 
representation  and  chaired  by  a member  of  the  OSD  staff. 

M4.  Control  Agent  Rqulred  (ALGOL  68) 

Not  Satisfied. 

There  is  no  DoD  designated  control  agent  for  Algol  68.  I.F.I.P.  is 
responsible  for  the  formal  definition  of  the  language  (the  Revised  Report), 
but  not  for  ensuring  that  implementations  satisfy  the  requirements  oi  the 
Report . 


M4.  Control  Agent  Required  (J3B) 

Not  Satisfied. 

There  is  no  DoD  designated  control  authority  for  J3B. 

M4._  Control  Agent  Required  (PASCAL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

There  is  no  Dod  designated  control  authority  for  PASCAL. 

M4_._  Control  Agent  Required  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

No  DoD  SIMULA  67  control  agent  has  been  designated.  However,  there  does 
exist  a "SIMULA  Standard  Group,  consisting  of  representatives  for  firms  and 
organizations  having  responsibility  for  SIMULA  67  compilers"  [CBL  1.4].  This 
group  enforces  strict  standardization  and  controls  future  language  extensions. 


M4.  Control  Agent  Reqaired  (TACPOL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

No  DoD  control  agent  has  been  designated,  although  ARTADS  serves  as  the 
de  facto  control  agent. 


M5.  Support  Agent  Required  (TINMAN) 

There  will  be  identified  support  agent (s)  responsible  for 
maintaining  the  translators  and  for  associated  design,  development, 
debugging  and  maintenance  aids. 
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Support  of  common  widely  used  tools  and  aids  should  be  provided 
independent  of  projects  If  common  software  Is  to  be  widely  used.  Support 
should  be  pn  a DoD-wide  basis  with  final  responsibility  resting  with  a stable 
group  or  groups  of  qualified  in-house  personnel. 


M5.  Support  Agent  Required  (ALGOL  68) 

Not  Satisfied. 

There  is  no  DoD  designated  support  agent  for  Algol  68. 


M5:  Support  Agent  Req aired  (J3B) 

Not  Satisfied. 

There  is  no  DoD  agent  designated  for  supporting  J3B  compilers  and 
programming  aids.  SofTech,  Inc.  is  currently  performing  these  functions  for 
the  'Air  Force. 

M5.  Support  Agent  Required  (PASCAL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

There  is  no  DoD  agent  supporting  PASCAL. 

M5_.  Support  Agent  Required  (SIMULA  67) 

Not  Satisfied. 

There  is  no  DoD  identified  support  agent  for  SIMULA  67. 

MJLv  Support  Agent  Required  (TACPOL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

No  DoD  support  agent  has  been  designated. 

■ M6.  Library  Standards  and  Support  Required  (TINMAN) 

There  will  be  standards  and  support  agents  for  common  libraries 
including  application-oriented  libraries. 

In  a given  application  of  a programming  language  three  levels  of  the 
system  must  be  learned  and  used:  the  base  language,  the  standard  library 
definitions  used  in  that  application  area,  and  the  local  application  programs. 
Users  are  responsible  for  the  local  application  programs  and  local  definitions 
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but  not  for  the  language  and  its  libraries  which  are  used  by  many  projects  and 
sites.  A principal  user  might  act  as  agent  for  an  entire  application  area. 

M6.  Library  Standards  add  Support  Required  (ALGOL  68) 

Not  Satisfied. 

There  is  no  DoD  designated  support  agent  for  Algol  68 
application-oriented  libraries.  Algol  68  does  not  define  a library  concept, 
except  that  an  implementation  may  supply  a library  prelude  [Section  10.1]  to 
augment  the  standard  prelude  declarations  [Section  10]  and  may  use  pragmats 
[Section  9.2]  to  access  libraries. 

M6.  Libtary  Standards  and  Support  Required  (J3B) 

Not  Satisfied. 

J3B  does  not  support  the  concept  of  libraries  of  language  extensions  in 
the  sense  intended  by  the  TINMAN  (see  El,  E3,  E4,  E5,  E6,  F4,  F5,  and  F6). 

M6.  Lib_rary  Standards  and  Support  Required  (PASCAL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

PASCAL  does  not  include  the  library  concept;  further,  there  are  no  DoD 
agents  supporting  PASCAL  application-oriented  libraries. 

M6;  Library  Standards  and  Support  Required  (SIMULA  67) 

Although  SIMULA  67  is  designed  to  accommodate  naturally  special 
application  oriented  packages  [CBL  1-3.4],  the  library  concept  is  not 
supported  as  defined  by  the  TINMAN. 

M6.  Library  Standards  and  Support  Required  (TACPOL) 

Not  Satisfied. 

TACPOL  does  not  support  the  concept  of  application  oriented  libraries  in 
the  sense  intended  by  M6. 
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Thin  report  contains  compar  isons  between  thi  en  ex :s tiny  High-Order 
Languages  (HOD  - COBOL,  FORTRAN  and  HAL/S  - and  thr,  L)o0  identified  HOL 
requirements  for  embedded  computers  a9  published  in  the  "Requirements 
for  High-Order  Computer  Programming  Languages  ’TINMAN’"  June  197G. 
FORTRAN  and  COBOL  are  standard  DoD  High-Order  Programming  Languages, 
which  address  scientific  and  business  programming.  HAL/S  is  a 
NASA-designed  HOL  for  use  on  the  On-Board  Shuttle  and  other  computers. 
The  study  was  performed  for  Rome  Air  Development  Center,  in  support  of 
DoD’s  HOL  cost  reduction  project  through  HOL  standardization. 


The  results  of  this  study  show  that  FORTRAN  meets  relatively  few  of 
the  requirements  for  a HOL  for  embedded  computers.  COBOL  meets  a much 
larger  number  of  the  TINMAN  requirements  and  is  particularly  readable 
(and  hence  maintainable)  because  of  its  resemblance  to  English. 

However,  COBOL  is  not  well  thought  of  by  the  computer-science  community 
because  of  its  wordiness  and  the  inelegance  of  its  program  structure. 
Both  FORTRAN  and  COBOL  are  widely  used  languages  both  by  industry  and 
government  for  non-embedded  computer  appl  icat  ions,  and  have  been 
implemented  on  most  general-purpose  computers. 


HAL/S  was  designed  for  programming  embedded  computers  and  satisfies 
an  even  larger  number  of  the  TINMAN  requirements  than  COBOL.  The 
limited  number  of  implementations  speaks  both  for  and  against  HAL/S:  it 

i9  not  widely  known  and  used,  but  it  has  a very  high  degree  of 
standard i zat i on. 
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Section  I - EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Sioction  la  - Executive  Summary  Introduction 

The  results  described  in  thi9  report  uere  performed  under  Rome  Air 
Development  Center  Contract  Number  F30602-77-C-0009.  The  effort 
consisted  of  investigation  and  comparison  of  three  existing  High-Order 
Languages  (HOL)  - COBOL,  FORTRAN  and  HAL/S  - to  the  DoD  identified  HOL 
requirements  as  published  in  "Requirements  for  High-Order  Computer 
Programming  Languages  ’TINMAN’"  June  1976,  FORTRAN  and  COBOL  are 
current  standard  DoD  HOL  languages.  HAL/S  is  a NASA  designed  HOL  for 
use  in  On-Board  Shuttle  computers.  Based  upon  the  comparison 
IBM-Federal  Systems  Division  has  indicated  the  degree  of  compliance 
between  the  requirements  and  each  of  the  three  languages.  Included  is 
an  explanation  for  the  compliance  ratings,  possible  changes  to  bring 
compliance,  and  possible  eliminations  from  the  three  languages.  This 
report  has  been  placed  on  the  ARPANET  for  use  by  the  DoD  HOL  Working 
Group. 


The  remainder  of  this  executive  summary  gives  a comparison 
evaluation  matrix  and  three  summary  recommendations  for  the  languages 
compared. 
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A summary  of  how  well  each  language  meets  each  requirement  is 
presented  below.  "T"  indicates  the  requirement  is  almost  completely 
sat  i 9i  tied,  "P"  indicates  it  is  partially  satisfied,  "F"  indicates  it 
fails  to  satisfy,  and  "U"  (for  unknown)  indicates  it  was  not  possible  to 
determine  whether  the  requirement  was  satisfied. 


REQUIREMENT 

FORTRAN 

COBOL 

HAL/S 

A. 

Data 

and  Types 

Al. 

Typed  Language 

P 

T 

T 

A2. 

Data  Types 

P 

P 

P 

A3. 

Precision 

F 

P 

T <■ 

A4. 

Fixed-Point  Numbers 

F 

T 

F 

A5. 

Character  Data 

F 

T 

F 

AG. 

Arrays 

P 

T 

T 

A7. 

Records 

F 

T 

T 

B. 

Operat i ons 

Bl. 

Assignment  and  Reference 

T 

T 

T 

B2. 

Equivalence 

P 

T 

T 

B3. 

Re  1 at i onal s 

T 

T 

T 

BA. 

Arithmetic  Operations 

P 

T 

P 

B5. 

Truncation  and  Rounding 

P 

T 

P 

BS. 

Boolean  Operations 

P 

P 

T 

B7. 

Scalar  Operations  - On  Arrays 

F 

T 

T 

B8. 

Type  Conversion  - Implicit 

P 

F 

F 

B3. 

Type  Conversion  - Explicit 

P 

P 

P 

B10. 

I/O  Operations 

P 

T 

P 

Bll. 

Power  Set  Operations 

F 

F 

F 

C. 

Expressions  and  Parameters 

Cl. 

Side  Effects 

T 

T 

T 

C2. 

Operand  Structure 

T 

T 

T 

C3. 

Expressions  Permitted 

P 

F 

T 

C4. 

Constant  Expressions 

P 

F 

T 

C5. 

Consistent  Parameter  Rules 

T 

P 

T 

CG. 

Type  Agreement  in  Parameters 

P 

F 

T 

C7. 

Formal  Parameter  Kinds 

F 

F 

T 

C8. 

Formal  Parameter  Specification 

F 

T 

F 

C9. 

Variable  Numbers  of  Parameters 

F 

F 

F 

D. 

Variables,  Literals  and  Constant 

Dl. 

Constant  Value  Identifiers 

F 

T 

T 

02. 

Numer i c Li teral s 

T 

T 

U 

D3. 

Initial  Values  of  Variables 

T 

T 

T 

D4. 

Numeric  Range  and  Step  Size 

F 

T 

F 

□5. 

Variable  Types 

F 

T 

P 

DG. 

Pointer  Variables 

F 

F 

T 
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E. 


Definition  Facilities 


El. 

User  Definitions  Possible 

P 

P 

P 

F?. 

Consistent  Use  of  Typos 

F 

F 

F 

1 3. 

No  1 In f ;iu  1 t Do.  1 ar at  i one 

F 

F 

F 

LA. 

Cun  Extend  Existing  Operators 

F 

F 

F 

E5. 

Type  Def ini t ions 

F 

F 

F 

EG. 

Data  Defining  Mechanisms 

F 

F 

F 

E7. 

No  Free  Union  or  Subset  Types 

T 

T 

T 

E8.  Type  Initialization 
Scope  and  Libraries 

F 

F 

F 

FI. 

Separate  Allocation  and  Access 
A 1 1 owed 

F 

F 

T 

F2. 

Limiting  Access  Scope 

F 

P 

T 

F3. 

Compile  Time  Scope  Determination 

T 

T 

T 

FA. 

Libraries  Available 

P 

T 

T 

F5. 

Library  Contents 

F 

T 

T 

FG. 

Libraries  and  Compools 
Indi st ingui shable 

F 

T 

T 

F7.  Standard  Library  Definitions 
Control  Structures 

P 

P 

T 

Gl. 

Kinds  of  Control  Structures 

P 

P 

P 

G2. 

The  GOTO 

T 

P 

T 

G3. 

Conditional  Control 

F 

P 

P 

GA. 

I terat i ve  Contro 1 

P 

T 

P 

G5. 

Rout ines 

F 

F 

F 

G6. 

Paral lei  Processing 

F 

F 

T 

G7. 

Exception  Handling 

F 

T 

T 

G8.  Synchronization  and  Real-Time 
Syntax  and  Comment  Conventions 

F 

P 

T 

HI. 

General  Characteristics 

P 

P 

T 

H2. 

No  Syntax  Extensions 

T 

T 

T 

H3. 

Source  Character  Set 

T 

T 

T 

HA. 

Identifiers  and  Literals 

P 

P 

T 

H5. 

Lexical  Units  and  Lines 

F 

F 

P 

HG. 

Key  Uords 

F 

P 

T 

H7. 

Cc'iment  Conventions 

F 

P 

P 

H8. 

Unmatched  Parentheses 

T 

T 

T 

H9. 

Uniform  Referent  Notation 

P 

T 

T 

H10. 

Consistency  of  Meaning 

F 

T 

F 

Default,  Conditional  Compilation  and  Language 

Restr i ct i ons 

11. 

No  Defaults  in  Program  Logic 

F 

T 

T 

12. 

Object  Representation  Specifica- 
tions Optional 

F 

T 

F 

13. 

Compile  Time  Variables 

F 

T 

T 

IA. 

Conditional  Compilation 

F 

F 

P 

15. 

Simple  Base  Language 

P 

F 

P 

IG. 

Translator  Restrictions 

P 

F 

F 

17. 

Object  Machine  Restrictions 

P 

T 

T 
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J.  Efficient  Object  Representations  and  Machine  Dependencies 


Jl. 

Efficient  Object  Code 

T 

P 

T 

J2. 

Optimizations  Do  Not  Change 
Program  Effect 

P 

U 

T 

J3. 

Machine  Language  Insertions 

F 

P 

P 

J4. 

Object  Representation  Specification 

F 

T 

T 

J5. 

Open  and  Closed  Routine  Calls 

F 

F 

P 

K. 

Program  Environment 

Kl. 

Operating  System  Not  Required 

T 

T 

T 

K2. 

Program  Assembly 

P 

T 

T 

K3. 

Software  Development  Tools 

T 

P 

T 

K4. 

Translator  Options 

U 

P 

T 

KB. 

Assertions  and  Other  Optional 
Spec i f icat i ons 

F 

P 

P 

L. 

Trans  1 ators 

LI. 

No  Superset  Implementations 

F 

F 

T 

L2. 

No  Subset  Implementations 

T 

F 

T 

L3. 

Low-Cost  Translation 

T 

P 

U 

14. 

Many  Object  Machines 

T 

T 

P 

L5. 

Self-Hosting  Not  Required 

T 

T 

T 

LG. 

Translator  Checking  Required 

F 

U 

T 

L7. 

Diagnostic  Messages 

F 

F 

F 

L8. 

Translator  Internal  Structure 

T 

T 

T 

L9. 

Se 1 f-I mp 1 ementab 1 e Language 

F 

T 

F 

M. 

Language  Definition,  Standards  and  Control 

Ml. 

Existing  Language  Features  Only 

P 

T 

T 

M2. 

Unambiguous  Definition 

F 

F 

T 

M3. 

Language  Documentation  Required 

F 

P 

T 

M4. 

Control  Agent  Required 

F 

T 

T 

M5. 

Support  Agent  Required 

F 

U 

T 

MG. 

Library  Standards  and  Support 
Required 

F 

U 

T 

Total s 

T (Fu 1 1 y Sat i sf ies) 

21 

46 

59 

P (Partially  Satisfies) 

27 

22 

18 

F (Fa i 1 s to  Sat i sfy) 

49 

2G 

19 

U (Unknown) 

1 

4 
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Section  Ic  - FORTRAN  Language  Executive  Summary 


The  f OUTRAN  language  reviewed  here  is  “The  American  National 
Standard  F (Jit  THAN",  ANSI  X3.9  - 19GG,  known  here  as  FGFUHAN6G.  Reference 
is  also  made,  where  appropriate,  to  F0RTRAN76:  "The  Draft  Proposed  ANSI 

FORTRAN"  prepared  by  ANSI  Committee  X3J3  and  published  in  ACM  SIGPLAN 
Notices  as  Volume  II,  No.  3. 


FORTRAN  is  not  recommended  as  a base  for  the  DoD  HOL.  It  is 
immediately  clear,  on  reading  TINMAN,  that  FORTRAN  cannot  be  modified  to 
satisfy  any  significant  part  of  the  requirements,  and  still  maintain  its 
individuality  as  a language: 


a.  FORTRAN’S  traditional  unstructured  data  specification 

facilities  cannot  survive  the  introduction  of  composite  data 
structures  (A2)  particularly  when  fully  generalized  (D5).  A 
structured  data  declaration  such  as  PL/I’s  DCL  is  required; 
DIMENSION,  INTEGER,  etc.,  become  redundant. 


b.  Introduction  of  a fully-partitioned  conditional  control  (G3) 
makes  all  of  FORTRAN’S  conditional  and  switching  mechanisms 
redundant  (Logical  and  Arithmetic  IF;  Assigned  and  Computed 
GOTO).  The  IF. .. THEN. . .ELSE  of  PL/I  requires  only  minor 
change. 


c.  Complete  type  checking  (CG)  widens  the  FORTRAN  "domain  of 
compilation"  from  the  traditional  "program  unit"  to  the 
complete  executable  program.  This  suggests  relaxing  the 
distinction  between  internally-  and  externally-defined 
procedures  and  leads,  reasonably  if  not  inevitably,  to  the 
elimination  of  the  familiar  FORTRAN  function  classes: 
statement  functions,  intrinsic  functions,  basic  external 
functions,  external  functions  (these  are  distinguished  mainly 
by  the  degree  of  type  checking  to  be  performed  by  the 
translator).  PL/I  satisfies  the  requirement  with  only  minor 
change. 


d.  User  specification  of  allocation  and  access  scope  (FI)  implies 
the  introduction  of  storage  classes  and  the  elimination  of 
COMMON.  PL/ 1 already  has  storage  classes. 


e.  Reserved  keywords  (HG),  a specific  statement  delimiter  (HI), 

mnemonic  statement  identifiers  (HI),  and  the  required  comments 
conventions  (H7) , all  require  changes  to  FORTRAN,  but  none  to 
PL/I. 
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Thus,  by  considering  only  a few  requirements,  we  have  el  iminated 
nmrly  all  the  distinctive  features  of  FORTRAN  - all  that  distinguishes 
FORTRAN  from  a rather  weak  subset  of  PL/I.  By  contrast,  PL/I  requires 
vnr  y littlo  change  to  moot  those  3amo  requirements.  In  fact,  there  i6 
probably  no  positive,  as  distinct  from  restrictive,  requirement  that 
PL/1  does  not  satiety  at  least  as  well  as  FORTRAN.  The  conclusion  is 
evident:  PL/I  is  a far  stronger  candidate  than  FORTRAN,  which  should  be 

eliminated  from  contention.  It  is  noted  that  a similar  case  could  be 
made  for  ALG0LG8,  and  others,  as  against  FORTRAN.  PL/I  has  been 
discussed  simply  because  it  initially  used  FORTRAN  as  a base  upon  which 
to  add  functions  to  satisfy  a large  class  of  problems. 
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Goction  I d Cflflfll  I ;tn'|wriyn  Fxnr.utive  Summary 


r 


fh<!  I onyunye  reviewed  in  thin  report  in  the  “Amor  i ran  National 
Gt.'indar  rl  Programming  language  COBOL",  ANSI  X3.23-  1974,  known  herein  as 
CUHUI  . Reference  is  aleo  made,  where  significant  differences  occur,  to 
thn  "United  States  of  American  National  Standard  COBOL",  ANSI  X. 23-1968, 
known  as  COBOL  68. 


Although  COBOL  is  widely  used  and  implemented  for  its  intended 
class  of  applications.  THERE  WOULD  PROBABLY  BE  GREAT  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RESISTANCE  TO  ITS  ADOPTION  AS  A BASIS  FOR  TINMAN  WHATEVER  COBOL’S 
TECHNICAL  MERITS  MIGHT  BE  WITH  RESPECT  TO  OTHER  LANGUAGES. 


It  is  not  very  surprising  to  note  that  COBOL  does  best  in  TINMAN 
requirement  areas  A,  B,  0 and  F.  They  are,  respectively:  Data  and 

Types;  Operation;  Variables,  Literals  and  Constants;  and  Scopes  and 
Libraries.  COBOL  is  poorest  in  E (Definition  Facilities),  since  COBOL 
has  none  aside  from  subroutines  and  does  rather  poorly  in  category  C 
(Parameters  and  Expressions).  The  entire  matter  of  structure  of 
programs  and  parameter  passage  is  certainly  one  of  COBOL’s  weakest 
concepts. 


COBOL  74,  considered  as  a base  language  for  the  DoO  HOL  is: 


a.  Moderately  compliant  with  existing  TINMAN  requirements 


b.  Easily  changed  to  meet  approximately  23  of  the  requirements  it 
does  not  fully  meet 


c.  Moderately  easi ly  changed  in  approximately  10  of  the 
requirements  it  does  not  fully  meet 

d.  Hard  or  impossible  to  change  in  approximately  13  of  the 
requirements  it  does  not  fully  meet 

e.  A viable  base  technically,  but  probably  unacceptable 
psychologically  because  of  its  verbosity  and  past  history,  and 
because  language  experts  have  such  a low  opinion  of  it. 

Note  that  the  numbers  above  represent  complete  compliance  and 
include  some  requirements  rated  "90%,  fully  satisfies"  in  the  report. 


A 


ll 
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Sioction  Ie  MAI  /S  Language  Fxnr.utivn  riummni  y 


llm  IIAI  /'i  I .nnyunyn  r «iv  i ijui‘i.1  hoi  <•.  i i,  described  in  the  "MAL/'i 
I .tni|i|.n|M  ' i|in<.  i I i i .it  i on"  | j r | • .1  r • • < I by  Newbold  arid  I le 1 mor 5 of  I n ter  mr;  tr  i cs, 
I tit. . . foi  Ihu  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  (NASA).  The 
language  was  specifically  designed  for  use  in  programming  the  flight 
software  of  the  NASA  Space  Shuttle  Program.  HAL/S  falls  in  the  class  of 
programming  languages  whose  ancestry  includes  PL/I,  taut  it  differs 
considerably  in  features  deleted  and  added. 


Considering  the  total  set  of  TINflAN  requirements,  HAL/S  does  not 
meet  DoD  specifications  for  a common  language.  However,  the  language 
could  tae  expanded  to  provide  some  of  the  capabilities  required,  and  thus 
make  HAL/S  a base  for  the  design  of  a common  language. 


Many  of  the  features  required  in  the  TINMAN  have  not  been  found 
necessary  for  embedded  spacecraft  computer  systems.  These  include 
extensibility,  generic  procedures,  and  recursion.  If  these  requirements 
are  removed,  HAL/S  would  only  fail  in  ten  requirements. 


HAL/S,  considered  as  a base  language  for  the  DoD  HOL: 


a.  Is  compliant  with  the  majority  of  existing  TINMAN  requirements 


b.  Could  be  easily  changed  to  meet  approximately  13  of  the 
requirements  it  does  not  fully  meet 


c.  Could  be  changed  with  moderate  difficulty  in  approximately  12 
of  the  requirements  it  does  not  fully  meet 

d.  Uould  be  very  difficult,  but  not  impossible  to  change  in 
approximately  14  of  the  remaining  requirements  it  does  not 
fully  meet 

e.  Is  a viable  base  technically,  but  is  probably  a poorer  choice 
than  some  of  the  larger,  more  widely  used  languages. 
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Vir.tiori  II  - flEPOHI  INK  IIJl  IIJL  1 1 1 If  I 


The  effort  reflected  in  this  report  i9  in  support  of  the  DoD 
program  for  software  commonality  through  the  adoption  of  a minimal 
number  of  high-order  programming  languages. 

The  considerable  discussion  given  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Standard  Programming  Language  for  the  Department  of  Defense  led  to  the 
creation  of  a Joint  Services  Committee  on  January  28,  1975.  The  purpose 
of  this  committee  was  to  determine  the  language  requirements  of  the 
services,  compare  existing  languages  to  these  requirements  and  make  the 
necessary  recommendations  to  DoD. 


Currently  the  Army  is  using  TACPOL,  which  was  developed  by  Litton, 
based  on  PL/I  and  used  to  program  TACFIRE  and  TOS.  The  U.S.  Air  Force 
has  developed  and  used  certain  dialects  of  JOVIAL,  based  on  ALGOL-58. 
The  U.S.  Navy  is  now  using  CMS-2.  The  three  services,  respectively, 
have  developed  specifications  for  TACPOL  II,  JOVIAL  J73  and  CS-4  as 
their  future  command  and  control  languages.  (CS-4  is  based  on  PASCAL.) 

The  goal  of  this  effort  is  to  assist  DoD  in  their  effort  toward 
software  commonality  through  investigation  and  comparison  of  three 
identified  languages  to  the  DoD  Higher  Order  Language  (HOL)  Working 
Group’s  language  requirement  document  "Requirements  for  High-Order 
Computer  Programming  Languages,  ’TINMAN’". 


IBM-Federal  Systems  Division  has  compared  the  Department  of  Defense 
Requirements  for  High-Order  Computer  Programming  Languages,  TINMAN, 
individually,  to  ANSI  FORTRAN,  ANSI  COBOL,  and  HAL/S.  Each  of  the  98 
TINMAN  requirements  was  evaluated  for  degree  of  compliance  and 
modifications  needed.  Results  of  these  comparisons  were  detailed  in 
Section  lb. 

# 

For  each  of  the  candidate  languages,  the  evaluators  determined  the 
degree  of  compliance  to  each  of  the  TINMAN  requirements  and  explained 
how  they  are  met.  For  each  requirement  less  than  fully  satisfied,  the 
conflicts  were  explained,  as  was  the  scope  of  typical  modifications 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirement,  and  the  impact  of  the  changes.  Other 
programming  considerations  and  cross  conflicts  in  TINMAN  were  addressed. 


Each  of  the  detai led  requirements  of  TINMAN  evaluated  against  each 
candidate  language  used  the  following  criteria  and  format: 


T - Fully  satisfies  the  requirement  - meet6  90%  or  greater  of  the 
requ i rement 
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P - Partially  satisfies  the  requirement  - nieet9  50%  to  89%  of  the 
requ i roment 


F - Fails  to  satisfy  the  requirement  - meets  less  than  50%  of  the 
requ i rement 


U - Unknown  from  the  available  documents  whether  the  requirement  is 
satisfied  or  requirement  is  implementation-dependent  (distinction 
will  be  made  in  the  comments). 


An  easy-reference,  the  Matrix  of  Compliance,  is  provided  for 
comparison  of  the  three  languages  in  Section  lb.  This  provides 
requirement  number,  shor  title  of  requirement,  and  the  grades  T,  P,  F, 
or  U for  each  of  the  three  languages. 


Section  I,  the  Executive  Summary,  includes  the  matrix  and  an 
overview  of  this  report.  Section  II  is  this  Introduction.  Sections 
III,  IV  and  V,  respectively,  describe  the  FORTRAN,  COBOL  and  HAL/S 
evaluations.  Each  of  these  sections  is  organized  into  an  introduction, 
detailed  comparisons/  to  TINMAN;  requirements  to  the  specific  language 
specifications,  a list  of  unnecessary  features  and  which  can  probably 
safely  be  discarded,  and  summary  and  recommendations.  Section  VI 
briefly  addresses  TIlNMAN  as  a HOL  requirements  document. 


This  report  is  organized  to  provide  a cohesive  look  at  how  the 
three  candidate  languages  (COBOL,  FORTRAN  and  HAL/S)  meet  DoD’s  needs 
for  a HOL  for  Embedded  Computers  (TINMAN).  At  the  same  time,  the  report 
is  dcsignd  to  be  parsed  into  individual  language  reports  (while  still 
remaining  cohesive)  and  eventually  split  into  over  300  individual  files 
on  the  ARPANET  which  address  individual  TINMAN  requirements,  paragraph 
by  paragraph.  Hence,  each  small  group  of  paragraphs  will  have  a coded 
heading  such  as  COBOL. Summary  and  Recommendations",  "A.  HALS. Data 

Types",  etc. 


This  report  does  not  reproduce  the  requirements  as  stated  in 
TINMAN.  Therefore,  anyone  desiring  to  read  the  specific  details  of  the 
report  should  first  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  TINMAN. 

The  primary  references  used  in  this  report  are: 


a.  "Requirements  for  High-Order  Computer  Programming  Languages  - 
’TINMAN’",  June  197G. 


b.  "American  National  Standard  Programming  Language  COBOL,"  ANSI 
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X3. 23-1974,  American  National  S t anflar  d«i  Institute,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1974  (lees  the  Report  Writer  Module). 


c.  "United  States  of  American  National  Standard  COBOL,"  ANSI 

X3. 23-1968,  American  National  Standards  Institute,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1968. 


d.  "American  National  Standard  (ANSI  FORTRAN,"  ANSI  X3. 9-1966, 
American  National  Standards  Institute,  Inc.,  New  York,  March 
1966. 


e.  "Draft  Proposed  American  National  Standard  FORTRAN,"  BSR  X-3.9 
X3J3/76,  American  National  Standards  Committee  X3J3,  March 
1976. 


f.  Newbold,  P.  M.  and  Helmers,  C.  T.,  Jr.,  "HAL/S  Language 

Specification,"  Intermetr ice,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
Apr i I 1973. 


g.  Augmentation  Research  Center,  "NLS  Users  Guide,"  Stanford 
Research  Institute,  Palo  Alto,  California,  1976. 


Supplemental  references  include: 


a.  "CODASYL  COBOL  Journal  of  Development  (1976)",  CODASYL  Program 
Language  Committee,  Monroeville,  Pennsylvania,  1976. 


b.  Neubold,  P.  M.  and  Intermetrics  Staff,  "HAL/S  Programmer’s 
Guide,"  Intermetrics  Inc.,  including  revisions  through  June 
11,  1976. 


* 


Sect  ion  111  - FORTRAN  EVALLUAI ION 


Section  Ilia  - FORTRAN  Introduction 


//.  FORTRAN.  1 n troduc  t i on 


The  FORTRAN  language  reviewed  here  is  "The  American  National 
Standard  FORTRAN",  ANSI  X3.9  - 1986,  known  here  as  F0RTRANG6.  Reference 
is  also  made,  where  appropriate,  to  F0RTRAN7G:  "The  Draft  Proposed  ANSI 

FORTRAN",  prepared  by  ANSI  Committee  X3J3  and  published  in  ACM  SIGPLAN 
Notices  as  Volume  II,  No.  3,  March  1976.  References  in  the  text  to 
FORTRAN  refer  equally  to  both  FORTRANGG  and  F0RTRAN7G. 


F0RTRAN7G  is  a superset  of  FORTRANGG  (barring  minor 
incompatibilities).  Notable  additions  are: 


a.  New  statements  of  minor  importance  (IMPLICIT,  INTRINSIC, 
etc. ) . 


b.  Character  string  data. 

c.  Arrays  may  have  seven  dimensions;  upper  and  lower  subscript 
bounds  may  be  specified. 


d.  Use  of  expressions  is  generalized  throughout. 

\ 

e.  A significant  amount  of  new  language  for  I/O.  \ 

\ 

f.  A considerable  effort  of  resolution  of  semantic  ambiguities  in 
FORTRANGG. 


Characteristics  of  the  FORTRAN  Language 


Data  Specification 


Data  specification  in  FORTRANGG  is  unstructured.  One  may  have  in 
one  program,  for  one  variable,  a type  statement: 


INTEGER*  X 


1G 


;in  .it  r ny  « l» •«  l/ir  al  inn: 


fillll  N'.IIIN  XUH.1H) 


a scope  statement: 


COMMON  /C/X 


an  “association"  statement: 


EQUIVALENCE  (X(1,1),J) 
and  an  initialization  statement: 
DATA  X (1 , 1 ) /5/ 


These  declarations  need  not  appear  in  juxtaposition  and  may  appear 
in  any  order. 


Actually,  this  example  is  someuhat  contrived  in  that  the 
information  in  the  DIMENSION  statement  could  be  carried  in  the  INTEGER 
or  the  COMMON  statement,  and  the  COMMON  and  DATA  statements  are  illegal 
together  in  any  but  one  kind  of  program.  However,  the  general  concept 
is  cl  ear . 


Execution  Structure 


With  the  exception  of  the  DO  statement,  executable  code  in  FORTRAN 
is  generally  unstructured.  The  most  frequently  used  conditionals  in 
FORTRAN  are  the  "Logical  IF"  and  the  "Arithmetic  IF",  of  which  the 
latter  may  be  regarded  as  a compressed  3-valued  CASE  statement.  The 
logical  IF  is  not  fully  partitioned,  in  fact,  it  is  specifically 
"one-tailed".  Moreover,  the  "true"  branch  may  contain  only  one 
otatoment,  and  that  neither  a DO  nor  an  IF.  Thus,  nested  lFs  are  not 
possible  and,  oven  when  a nest  is  not  required,  tortuous  formulations 
like  the  following  are  not  uncommon: 


IF  A .EQ.  B.  AND.  B.GT.C  GOTO  10 
GOTO  30 

10  DO  20  I = ... 

20  CONTINUE 
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llthm  f.nrul  i t i on.'i  I s in  I I HUMAN  .no  Him  " A*>*.  i 1.11111“  mil  Itie 

"(iini|iut  ml  fifl  IN";  IIimmii  ill  m i.omi-what  'ipncial  i/ml  v.ii  inn  I*,  uf  Uim  I. AM 
a t a 1 onion  t . 


The  i terat ion-control  DO  statement  always  excepted,  the  absence  of 
any  kind  of  grouping  construct  (such  as  the  PL/I  BEGIN... END)  is 
particularly  notable. 


Procedures 


Procedures  in  FORTRAN,  except  for  the  MAIN  program,  are  divided 
into  functions  and  subroutines,  differentiated  by  mode  of  invocation. 
Functions  are  invoked  by  a functional  notation,  e.g.,  A * B + FUNCT  (C) 
and  subroutines  by  a CALL  statement  CALL  SUBR  (A,B,C). 


The  only  internal  procedure  allowed  in  FORTRAN  is  the  statement 
function,  defined  in  a single  statement  almost  identical  in  form  to  a 
normal  assigned  statement.  Any  other  procedure  must  be  defined 
externally  to  the  program  unit  in  which  the  reference  to  the  procedure 
occurs.  A program  unit  is  that  sequence  of  FORTRAN  statements  which 
defines  a MAIN  program,  a function  subprogram,  and  a subroutine 
subprogram.  It  is  important  to  note  that  throughout  FORTRAN  it  is 
tacitly  assumed  that  the  program  unit  is  also  the  unit  of  compilation, 
and  further  that  the  compiler  has  in  general  no  knowledge  of  anything 
outside  the  program  unit.  However,  in  order  to  facilitate  checking  of 
formal  and  actual  parameters,  the  following  classification  has  arisen: 


a.  Statement  Functions:  Type  of  parameters  and  result  known  to 

the  compiler  when  compiling  the  program  unit  which  contains 
the  function  definition. 


b.  Intrinsic  Functions:  A set  of  predefined  functions  - the  type 

of  parameters  and  results  are  always  known  to  the  compiler. 

c.  Basic  External  Functions:  Almost  identical  to  intrinsic 

functions  - the  distinction  disappears  in  F0RTRAN7G  without 
apparent  incompatibility. 

d.  External  Functions:  Usually  user-defined  functions  - the  typo 

of  result  may  be  known  if  declared  in  the  invoking  program. 
There  is  no  provision  for  declaring  the  typo  of  formal 
parameters  in  the  invoking  program. 
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e.  External  Subroutines:  The  type  of  formal  parameters  of 

external  subroutines  is  unknown  in  the  invoking  program. 

Scope 


The  normal  scope  of  reference  in  FORTRAN  is  the  program  unit  (see  c 
above).  The  language  definitions  do  not  specify  nor  allow  the 
specification  of  scope  of  allocation,  which  is  usually  assumed  to  be 
coterminous  with  scope  of  reference,  although  this  is  often  untrue  in 
pract i ce. 


The  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  (scope  of  reference  equals 
program  unit)  are  as  follows: 


a.  Scope  of  reference  of  formal  parameters  of  a statement 
function  is  the  statement  function  definition. 


b.  Scope  of  reference  of  entities  contained  in  named  COMMON 

blocks  is  all  program  units  within  an  executable  program  (see 
c below)  which  contain  a definition  of  that  named  COMMON 
b I ock. 


c.  Scope  of  reference  of  entities  contained  in  blank  COMMON 

blocks  is  the  executable  program.  An  executable  program  is  a 
MAIN  program  together  with  all  directly  or  indirectly 
referenced  functions  and  subroutines. 


d.  A further  scope,  not  contained  in  any  standard  language 

definition,  has  been  added  in  some  implementations.  This 
scope,  usually  called  GLOBAL,  is  ALL  executable  programs 
containing  the  definition. 


M i see  I I aneous 


Immediately  apparent  characteristics  of  FORTRAN  are  the  following: 


a.  Blanks  are  syntactically  non-significant. 

b.  There  is  no  statement  delimiter  except  end-of-line. 

c.  Comments  may  appear  only  as  separate  lines. 

d.  Keywords  are  not  reserved. 

e.  Statement  identifiers  are  numeric. 

f.  Both  assignment  and  DO  statements  use  =. 
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llnr  noor  vorl  keywords  pot.e  a non  trivial  problem  in  parsing  FORTRAN 
pr  f><|i  nmo.  Aloo,  the  combination  of  thirj  uith  other  factors  reoulto  in 
virtual  no.-ji  -.'imbirjui  t iee  such  as  the  fol  lonirirj: 


00  30  I » 1.10  ig  a valid  assignment  statement; 


while  DO30I  - 1,10  is  a valid  DO  statement. 


Section  Illta  - FORTRAN  Comparative  Evaluation 


The  following  are  paragraph  by -paragraph  comparisons  of  the  TINMAN 
requirements  to  the  candidate  language  specifications  documentes 


A1 . FORTRAN. Typed  Language 
Par  t i a I I y Sat i sf ies 


FORTRAN  is  a typed  language  but  types  may  be  acquired  by  default  in 
F0RTRAN66  (S.3). 


F0RTRAN7S  is  similar  (4.1.2);  in  addition  the  IMPLICIT  statement 
(8.S)  may  be  used  to  specify  the  default  implied  type.  "Hollerith"  data 
is  allowed  in  literals;  there  is  no  corresponding  type  for  variables. 


Necessary  language  modification:  eliminate  acquisition  of  type  by 

default;  eliminate  Hollerith  data  type. 


/)2.  FORTRAN.  Data  Types 
Partially  Satisfies 


F0RTRANG6  has  types  for  integer  (4.2.1),  floating-point  (4.2.2), 
and  logical  (4.2.5).  It  has  no  types  for  fixed-point  or  character, 
though  F0RTRAN76  has  a character  type  (4.8).  FORTRANGG  has  also 
double-precision  floating-point  (4.2.3),  complex  (4.2.4),  and  Hollerith 
(4.2.G;  for  data  only).  FORTRANGG  has  arrays  of  up  to  3 dimensions 
(7. 2. 1.1).  F0RTRAN7G  allows  7 dimensions  (5.4.3).  FORTRAN  has  no 
concept  of  records  as  understood  in  TINMAN;  the  EQUIVALENCE  statement  is 
sometimes  used  to  apprroximate  the  effect. 


Necessary  language  modifications:  elimination  of  double-precision, 

complex,  and  Hollerith  types.  Addition  of  fixed-point  (see  A4)  and 
character  (see  A5)  types.  Removal  of  restrictions  on  arrays  is 
linguistically  simple.  Addition  of  composite  data  structures  (records) 
together  with  unrestricted  structures  (TINMAN:D5)  implies  a structured 
data  declaration  (cf  PL/I:DCL)  which  in  turn  suggests  the  elimination  of 
FORTRAN  type  statements  (e.g.,  INTEGER)  and  other  declaration  statements 
(c.g.,  DIMENSION).  Implementation  considerations:  a substantial  change 

io  necessary  to  accommodate  unrestricted  structures.  In  addition,  most 
implementations  aro  tied  to  a fixed  maximum  number  of  dimensions  in 
arrays:  a change  would  be  non-trivial. 


A3. FORTRAN. Prec i 8 ion  (float ing-point) 
Fails  to  Sat i sfy 
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FflRIRANGF.  -it  Inn*  no  precision  dor.  I nr  <i  t i on  except  RF  Al  find  DOIIRIF 
f ’Ml  USION  nhir.li  ;ir«  not  defined  (4.2.3)  (except  relative  to  each  other). 
I h i o i <i  a I (,io  Iron  of  FORTRAN/b  (4.5).  Ihere  i s no  provision  for  user 
declaration  of  the  precision  of  arithmetic. 


Necessary  language  modifications:  allow  precision  declarations  for 

variables  and  execution  scope.  Relatively  minor  syntactically,  though 
the  semantics  of  combinations  of  precision  declarations  for  variables 
and  scopes  would  have  to  be  carefully  defined.  Implementation 
considerations  are  relatively  minor. 

A4. FORTRAN. F i xed-Po i nt  Numbers 
Fails  to  Sat  I sfy 


FORTRAN  has  no  provision  for  fixed-point  numbers  (except  integers) 
as  a computational  type,  though  a fixed-point  representation  of 
floating-point  numbers  is  allowed  on  input/output. 


Necessary  language  modifications:  definition  of  fixed-point  type 

including  range  and  step  size.  Elimination  of  separate  integer  type. 
These  are  relatively  minor,  especially  as  an  adjunct  to  structure 
definition  (A2).  Implementation  considerations:  code  generation  for 

all  ranges  and  step-sizes  of  fixed  point  to  be  designed  and  implemented. 
Special  casing  for  integers  would  be  required. 


A5. FORTRAN. Character  Data 
Fails  to  Sat i sfy 


F0RTRAN6S  has  neither  character  data  nor  definition  by  enumeration. 
F0RTRAN7G  has  character  data  (4.8)  but  no  definition  by  enumeration. 
Moreover,  F0RTRAN7G  has  character  strings,  concatenation,  and  a 
substring  notation  (4.8;  5.7)  which  are  apparently  not  required  by 
TINMAN  and  should  be  eliminated.  The  collating  sequence  of  character 
data  in  T0RTRAN76  is  not  fully  defined  (3.1.5),  apparently  to  allow  both 
ASCII  and  EBCDIC  to  be  standard. 


Necessary  language  modifications:  definition  by  enumeration  is 

sufficient;  this  is  considered  below  (EG).  Apparently  the  authors  of 
TINMAN  are  content  that  ordered  collections  of  characters  be 
representable  only  as  arrays.  The  character  data  is  sufficiently 
individual  to  warrant  the  special  notation  of  strings,  substrings,  and 
concatenat i on. 


AG. FORTRAN. Arrays 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 
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FORTRANGG  (7.2. 1.1;  7. 2. 1.1. 2)  requires  specification  of  the  number 
of  dimensions,  the  type,  and  the  subscript  range  --  the  lower  bound 
always  being  1.  The  upper  bound  of  an  array  which  is  a parameter  to  a 
procedure  may  be  specified  either  as  a further  parameter  to  the 
procedure  or  as  a constant  value  within  the  procedure:  however,  space 
for  the  actual  array  is  allocated  at  compile  time  in  the  invoking 
procedure.  There  is  no  dynamic  space  allocation;  in  general,  all  space 
may  be  considered  allocated  at  either  compile  or  load  time. 


F0RTRAN7G  (5. 1.1.2)  allows  specification  of  subscript  range  as  any 
contiguous  sequence  of  signed  integers.  There  is  no  provision  in  either 
version  of  FORTRAN  for  subscript  values  which  are  not  integers. 


Assuming  that  F0RTRAN7G  rules  to  subscript  range  are  adopted,  the 
extension  to  allow  subscript  values  to  be  a subsequence  from  an 
enumeration  type  is  relatively  minor,  given  definition  of  types  by 
enumeration  as  discussed  under  EG.  Space  allocation  during  execution  is 
a concept  foreign  to  FORTRAN,  and  necessitates  the  introduction  of 
storage  classes  - a somewhat  radical  change  (see  also  FI). 


A7. FORTRAN. Records 
Fa  i Is  to  Sat i sfy 


FORTRAN  has  no  concept  of  records  (composite  data  structures). 


Given  a proper  definition  of  the  language  changes  to  allow 
specification  of  composite  data  structures  as  discussed  under  A2,  no 
further  modification  should  be  necessary  to  meet  this  requirement. 


B1 .FORTRAN. Ass i gnment  and  Reference 
T (Satisfies) 


Assignment  and  reference  are  defined  for  all  FORTRAN  data  types. 
No  FORTRAN  data  type  manages  its  own  storage.  FORTRAN  has  no  union 
types. 


B2. FORTRAN. Equ i va I ence 
Partially  Satisfies 


The  operator  .EQ.  in  FORTRANGG  is  defined  only  in  the  relational 
expression  X.EQ.Y  where  X and  Y are  numeric  expressions  of  the  same  data 
type  (G.2).  In  F0RTRAN7G  X and  Y may  be  numeric  of  any  type  (6.3.2),  or 
they  may  both  be  character  expressions  (6.3.4). 
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Necessary  language  modifications:  extension  of  the  semantics  of 

the  F.nil  I VALENCE  operator  to  cover  all  data  types.  Implementation 
considerations:  relatively  minor  change  required. 

113. FORTRAN. Relnt  ional-. 

1 (Satisfies) 


Relational  operators  are  defined  in  F0RTRAN66  between  numeric 
expressions  of  the  same  type  (6.2)  and  in  F0RTRAN7G  between  numeric 
expressions  of  any  type  (6.3.2)  and  between  character  expressions 
(6.3.4).  FORTRAN  has  no  types  defined  by  enumeration. 

Necessary  language  modifications:  definition  of  data  types  by 

enumeration  is  discussed  under  EG. 


B4. FORTRAN. Ari thmetic  Operations 
Partially  Sa  t i s f i\es 


The  operators  +,  ft,  / are  defined  for  all  FORTRAN  data  types 
(G.l).  Exponentiation  (ft*)  is  defined  for  certain  type  combinations. 
FORTRANGG  has  no  fixed-point  data  type. 

Necessary  language  modifications:  elimination  of  COMPLEX  data 

type.  Addition  of  fixed-point  data  typo  (see  A4).  Implementation 
considerations  are  minor. 


B5. FORTRAN. Truncat i on  and  Rounding 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 

FORTRAN  has  no  fixed-point  data  type  and  no  provision  for 
specification  of  ranges  for  integer  and  floating-point  data  (beyond  the 
undefined  relationship  between  REAL  and  DOUBLE  PRECISION).  Thus,  the 
range  is  implicit  in  the  implementation;  however,  no  high-order 
truncation  is  implicit  in  any  language  rule. 


No  language  modifications  are  necessary,  except  as  discussed  under 
A3  and  A4. 


BG.  FORTRAN. Boo  I ean  Operations 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 


FORTRANGG  has  no  "exclusive-or"  operator  (6.3):  neither  does 
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■lailHMnBaMinBBi 


F0RTRAN76  (6.4.1).  F0RTRANG6  allows. but  does  not  dictate 
evaluation  (6.4);  similarly  F0RTRAN7G  (6.6.1).  However, 
implementations  perform  short  circuit  evaluation.  Note: 
in  TINMAN  when  XOR  was  intended.  (Reference  10  November 
IDA) 


short  circuit 
most 

"NUR"  was  used 
1976  meeting  at 


Addition  of  the  XOR  operator  is  a trivial  change.  A language  rule 
dictating  short  circuit  evaluation  would  raise  no  problems. 


B7 . FORTRAN. Sea  I ar  Operations 
Fails  to  Satisfy 


FORTRAN  has  no  array  or  structure  operations;  all  operations  are  on 
array  elements. 


The  addition  to  the  language  of  array  and  structure  operations  is 
linguistically  simple.  Compilation  of  these  operations  requires,  of 
course,  substantial  additions  to  any  current  implementation. 

B8. FORTRAN. Type  Conversion 
Par  t i a I I y Sat i sf i es 


In  F0RTRAN66,  implicit  type  conversion  takes  place  across 
assignment  (7.1.1.11  but  not  otherwise  (6.1).  Explicit  conversion 
operations  among  numeric  data  types  are  provided  (Table  3).  Most 
implementations,  however,  are  more  permissive  and  provide  implicit 
conversion  in  many  mixed- type  expressions.  FORTRAN^76  exp  I i c i 1 1 y defines 
a number  of  situations  in  which  implicit  conversion  must  take  place. 

Elimination  of  implicit  type  conversion  can  be  effected  by  simply 
adopting  a language  rule  to  that  effect.  Diagnosis  of  violation  of  the 
rule  would  be  required  of  an  implementation. 


B9. FORTRAN. Changes  in  Numeric  Representation 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 


No  explicit  conversion  is  needed  between  REAL  and  DOUBLE  PRECISION. 
The  greatest  part  of  this  requirement  concerns  fixed-point  data,  and  is 
discussed,  except  for  the  run-time  condition,  under  B5. 


Necessary  language  modifications:  add  syntax  for  run-time 

exception  condition.  Depending  on  the  model  chosen  this  could  have 
far-reaching  consequences  since  FORTRAN  has  no  provision  for  such 
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conditions.  Implementation  considerations  are  problematical,  but  see 

a i no  nr,. 


HI  B. FORTRAN. I /U  Operations 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 


w i th 
sent 
cons 
pass 
spec 
more 


(7.1.3)  which  interact 
all  kinds.  Data  may  be 


F0RTRAN76  has 


F0RTRAN66  has  the  READ  and  URITE  statements 
symbolic  units  which  may  include  devices  of 
and  received,  but  not  control  information, 
dcrably  more  elaborate  I/O  facilities  (12)  with  provision  for 
ng  some  kinds  of  control  information.  This  requirement  is  not  very 
fic,  but  it  seems  certain  that  the  FORTRAN  I/O  language  is  both 
and  less  than  is  required. 


Necessary  language  modifications:  uncertain;  dependent  on 

elaboration  of  requirements. 


Bll. FORTRAN. Power  Set  Operations 
Fails  to  Sat i sfy 


FORTRAN  has  no  data  types  defined  by  enumeration,  no 
defined  as  power  sets,  and  no  operations  defined  on  power 


data  types 
sets. 


Necessary  language  modifications:  given  data  types  defined  by 

enumeration  (EG)  provision  for  definition  of  power  sets  and  of 
operations  on  those  sets,  presents  no  substantial  difficulties.  PL/I 
bit  strings  might  provide  the  model.  Implementation  considerations: 
substantial  but  not  prohibitive  addition. 


Cl . FORTRAN. S i de  Effects 
T (Satisfies) 


FORTRANGG  (G.4)  outlaws  side  effects  arising  from  function 
evaluation;  expressions  containing  integer  division  must  be  evaluated 
I e f t- to-r i gh t . F0RTRAN76  (6.5.1)  similarly  outlaws  side  effects  within 
a statement.  Evaluation  proceeds  lef t-to-r ight  within  a precedence 
level,  except  for  exponentiation  which  is  r i ght-to- 1 ef t ( i . e . , A**B**C 
means  A** (BrtrtC) ) . 


C.2. FORTRAN. Operand  Structure 
T (Satisfies) 
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[I|  Kirn  tor  hierarchy  in  FORTRAN  is  dimple  and  no  I I -def  i ned. 
(FOR  If  IANf.fi : fi.l  thmi jyh  0.4;  I fill IIIAN/ei:  0.1,  0.4,  0.5) 


03.  FORTRAN.  Express  i ons  Perm  i t ted 
Par  t i a I I y Sat i sf i e9 

FORTRANGB  allows  only  a restricted  set  of  expressions  as  subscripts 
(5. 1.3. 3);  expressions  are  not  allowed  as  array  declarators  (7. 2. 1.1); 
expressions  are  not  allowed  as  DO  parameters  (5.4.2).  F0RTRAN76  allows 
unrestricted  expressions  as  subscripts,  integer  expressions  as  array 
declarators  (5.1.2),  and  unrestricted  expressions  as  DO  parameters 
(11. G)  . 


Adoption  of  F0RTRAN7G  rules  should  satisfy  this  requirement 
linguistically.  No  change  would  be  required  to  many  current 
implementations  which  already  use  F0RTRAN76  rules. 

C4 . FORTRAN. Cons  tan t Expressions 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 


FORTRANGG  allows  only  single  constants  in  subscripts  (5. 1.3. 3),  as 
components  of  array  declarators  (7. 2. 1.1),  and  as  non-variable  DO 
parameters  (7. 1.2.8).  F0RTRAN7G  allows  constant  expressions  in  all 
these  cases  (5.4.2;  5.1.2;  11. G).  The  FORTRAN  language  definitions  do 
not  address  compile-time  evaluation  of  expressions;  this  is  therefore 
left  to  the  i mp I ementer ’ s discretion. 

Adoption  of  F0RTRAN76  rules  should  satisfy  this  requirement 
linguistically.  A rule  requiring  compile-time  evaluation  could  also  be 
adopted  though  many  would  consider  this  not  a proper  language 
requirement.  No  change  would  be  required  to  many  current 
i mp  I emen^at i ons  which  already  use  F0RTRAN7G  rules,  and  generally 
evaluate  obvious  constant  expressions  at  compile  time.  There  is  room 
for  argument  as  to  what  constitutes  an  "obviously  constant"  expression. 

CS. FORTRAN. Cons i stent  Parameter  Rules 

T (Sat i sf i es) 


FORTRAN  parameter  rules  are  consistent. 


CG. FORTRAN. Type  Agreement  in  Parameters 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 
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Until  F llllTHANCC  18.1.?.  8 .A.?;  8.3.21  and  I fill  TUAN /C  (IS. A.?; 
1,».,i.?.?j  r r«c  |i  i • • i • fdi  in.  1 1 anil  m tii.'il  |im  mini  I m In  ;ic|i  nn  in 

ti||m,  Iml  I I III  I MAf  I/I  i mini  i I >i  mu-  inii.i>|i  I i nut  mi  m In.il  |i.ii  mui- 1 m In  a 
■H  it  it  m 1 1 i i m fun  distinct  frniii  .1  lum.  linn)  win.)  In*  a llullm  illi  i.iin;.  tmil 
(8. A.?).  Since  a formal  parameter  cannot  be  do  finer!  to  be  of  Hollerith 
type,  no  typo  agreement  is  possible  in  this  case.  The  Hollerith  data 
type  has  been  deleted  from  F0RTRAN76  (21.),  so  this  exceptidft  no  longer 
exists.  However,  since  rules  are  given  for  the  extension  of  F0RTRAN76 
to  include  Hollerith  data,  thereby  reinstating  the  exception  (21.7),  the 
distinction  between  the  two  language  definitions  is  not  profound. 


To  provide  full  compliance  with  the  letter  of  this  requirement  only 
c I i mi  nat ion' of  the  Hollerith  data  type  is  required  - obviously  a trivial 
change.  The  spirit  of  the  requirement,  however,  requires  not  only 
statement  of  the  rule  for  type  agreement  but  its  enforcement. 
Traditionally,  the  "domain  of  compilation"  of  a FORTRAN  translator  has 
been  the  program  unit;  that  is,  a main  program,  subroutine,  or  function. 
Within  a program  unit,  the  only  procedure  which  can  be  both  defined  and 
referenced  is  the  statement  function.  Type  checking  therefore  can  be, 
and  routinely  is,  performed  on  parameters  to  statement  function 
invocations.  Formal  parameters  of  other  procedures  invoked  within  a 
program  unit  are,  in  general,  unknown  to  the  translator  and  thus  cannot 
be  checked.  Exceptions  to  this  are  intrinsic  functions  and  basic 
external  functions  (F0RTRANG6  terminology).  These  are  language-defined 
procedures,  the  characteristics  of  whose  formal  parameters  are  built-in 
to  the  translator  for  the  precise  purpose  of  allowing  type  checking. 


Complete  type  checking  can  clearly  be  implemented  by  widening  the 
domain  of  compilation  to  include  the  complete  executable  program.  No 
language  changes  are  made  absolutely  necessary  by  this,  but  a number  of 
inherently  desirable  changes  become  feasible: 


1.  Elimination  of  the  distinction  between  internally-  and 
externally-defined  procedures. 

2.  Elimination  of  the  not  very  useful  statement  functions  as  a 
special  class. 


3.  Elimination  of  the  classes  "intrinsic  functions"  and  "basic 
external  functions". 


Complete  type  checking  would  be  a substantial  change  to  any  current 
i mp I ementat i on. 


C7. FORTRAN. Forma  I Parameter  Kinds 
Fails  to  Sat i sfy 
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1 


MllllllAN  Ii.im  no  r.onriipt  of  p.ii  .mho t m i Iom'ico,  tli'iiiyli  iioimo 
d i f 1 i i ii  I t i 0*1  nith  |ii  uc.udm  o | i.ir  .imotor  n are  i oi.oijoi  /ml. 

Par  nine  ter  classes  and  usage  rules  tmjs  t be  estab  I i shed.  Ibis 
frrnse rite  no  great  syntactic  difficulty.  Checking  during  compilation  for 
usage  consistent  with  classification  is  not  trivial. 


C8. FORTRAN. Formal  Parameter  Specifications 
Fails  to  Sat i sfy 


FORTRAN  contains  no  generic  procedure  capability. 


Allowing  optional  specification  of  parameter  attributes  is  a minor 
language  change.  "Instantiating"  a generic  procedure  at  compile  time 
requires  non-trivial  implementation  work. 

C9. FORTRAN. Var i ab I e Numbers  of  Parameters 
Fails  to  Sat i sfy 


Procedures  with  a variable  number  of  arguments  cannot  be  defined  in 
FORTRAN;  though  certain  intr  insic  functions  with  this  characteristic  are 
pre-defined  and  invokable  from  a FORTRAN  program  (e.g.,  MAX,  MIN). 

Necessary  language  modifications;  allow  a variable  number  of 
arguments  in  procedure  definitions.  There  are  no  serious  imp lementat i on 
cons i dcratons. 


01 .FORTRAN. Constant  Value  Identifiers 
Fails  to  Sat i sfy 


Constants  cannot  be  associated  with  identifiers  in  F0RTRANG6. 
F0RTRAN7G  provides  the  PARANETER  statement  for  this  purpose. 


Necessary  language  modifications;  adopt  the  PARAMETER  statement  or 
some  other  mechanism.  The  implementation  considerations  are  minimal. 


02. FORTRAN. Nurner ic  Literals 
T (Satisfies) 


FORTRAN  provides  a syntax  for  constants  of  all  built-in  data  types. 
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Interpretation  of  numeric  constants  is  an  implementation  rather  than  a 
I anguaye  consideration. 


No  I anyuatje  changes  are  necessary,  and  current  implementations  (as 
distinct  from  older  implementations)  usually  provide  consistent 
conversions.  Note  that  assembler  conversions  are  also  relevant. 


D3. FORTRAN. I n i t i al  Values  of  Variables 
T (Satisfies) 


Variables,  except  those  in  blank  COHNON,  may  be  initialized  by  use 
of  the  DATA  statement.  There  are  no  language-defined  default  values. 
The  allocation  scope  is  either  the  named  COMMON  block  or  the  program 
unit.  Testing  for  initialization  is  not  a language  consideration. 

No  language  changes  are  necessary,  and  incomplete  compile-time 
testing  for  initialization  is  feasible  at  reasonable  cost;  however, 
run-time  testing  is  potentially  very  costly. 

D4. FORTRAN. Numer ic  Range  and  Step  Size 

Fails  to  Sat i sfy 


There  is  no  provision  in  FORTRAN  for  numeric  range  specification. 


Necessary  language  modifications:  allow  range  and  step-size 

declarations.  These  are  relatively  minor  changes  given  the  changes 
necessary  under  A2,  A4,  etc.  Implementation  costs  are  variable 
depending  on  the  degree  of  run-time  checking  provided. 


05. FORTRAN. Variable  Types 
Fails  to  Satisfy 


FORTRAN  allows  only  scalars  as  array  elements,  and  allows  no 
structures  other  than  arrays. 


for 

def 

to. 


No  syntax  changes  are  required  in  data 
definition  of  composite  data  structures 
ined.  There  may  be  a problem  devising  a 


specification  beyond  those 
(A2) , if  these  are  properly 
tidy  notation  for  referring 


e.g.,  arrays  as  elements  of  an  array  (perhaps  X ( I , J (K,L) ) ?) . 


There 
wou I d have 


is  no  question 
a major  impact 


that  generalizing  structures  as  required  here 
on  any  current  FORTRAN  implementation.  The 
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internal  tables  of  FORTRAN  compilers  tend  to  be  constructed  to  deal 
efficiently  uith  the  restricted  attributes  of  FORTRAN  arrays  (maximum 
number  of  dimensions,  scalar  elements).  The  necessary  redesign  of  these 
tables,  in  addition  to  the  code  generation  changes,  amounts  to  a 
redesign  of  almost  any  conceivable  FORTRAN  compiler. 


DG. FORTRAN. Pointer  Variables 
Fa i Is  to  Sat i sfy 


FORTRAN  has  no  provision  for  pointer  variables. 

Necessary  language  modifications:  relatively  simple  syntactically 

(models  exist),  but  with  substantial  implementation  considerations. 


El . FORTRAN. User  Definitions  Possible 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 


FORTRAN  provides  no  capability  for  definition  of  data  types  and 
operations,  except  by  definition  of  functions  and  subroutines  uhich  can 
be  construed  as  new  operations. 


A necessary  preliminary  modification  is  the  provision  of  a simple 
uniform  grammar  (HI).  This,  and  the  addition  of  user-definition 
facilities,  constitute  a radical  change,  amounting  to  the  elimination  of 
most  d i at ingui shably  FORTRAN  characteristics.  Implementation 
considerations  are  radical.  It  i9  doubtful  if  any  current 
implementation  could  absorb  it. 


E2. FORTRAN. Cons i stent  Use  of  Types 
Fails  to  Satisfy 


FORTRAN  allows  no  defined  types. 

Necessary  language  modifications  are  described  under  El. 


E3. FORTRAN. No  Default  Declarations 
Fails  to  Sat i sfy 


FORTRAN  allows  explicit 
Necessary  language  modi 


declarations  but  provides  certain  defaults, 
fications:  eliminate  default  declarations. 
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EV*.FOf(  TFIAN.  Can  Fxtend  Fxi  sting  Operators 
F ai  I n » c»  Sat  i s f y 


I F if  1 1 1 FAN  provides  no  capability  tor  riot  ini  t ion  fit  data  typos. 

Necessary  language  modifications  are  discussed  under  El. 

E5. FORTRAN. Type  Definitions 
Fa i Is  to  Sat i Bfy 

FORTRAN  provides  no  capability  for  definition  of  data  types. 

The  modifications  discussed  under  El  can  easily  be  changed  to  meet 
this  requirement. 


EG. FORTRAN. Data  Defining  Mechanism 
Fails  to  Sat i sfy 


FORTRAN  provides  no  capability  for  definition  of  data  types. 


The  modifications  discussed  under  El  can  include  the  required 
mechanisms  without  difficulty. 


E7. FORTRAN. No  Free  Union  or  Subset  Types 
T (Satisfies) 


FORTRAN  satisfies  this  by  default  since  there  is  no  capability  for 
definition  of  data  types. 


Modifications  discussed  under  El  can  also  be  defined  in  order  not 
to  conflict  with  this  requirement. 


E8. FORTRAN. Type  Initialization 
Fai Is  to  Sat i sfy 


FORTRAN  provides  no  capability  for  definition  of  data  types. 

Modifications  discussed  under  El  can  be  defined  to  meet  this 
requirement. 
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FI  . FORTRAN. Separate  Allocation  and  Access  Allowed 
I n i I a to  Sat  i of y 


Ttiuro  is  no  user  facility  in  niRIHAN  tor  rl  i at  inyii'i  c,hiny  hetueeri 
ucopu  of  c»l  location  and  9cope  of  reference.  In  FOWRANGG,  the 
distinction  is  not  recognized.  In  F0RTRAN7G,  the  SAVE  statement  18.9) 
allows  a distinction  to  be  made  in  an  indirect  manner. 


The  introduction  of  storage  classes  or  a similar  concept  i6  a 
necessary  language  modification.  This  ties  in  uith  the  modifications 
discussed  under  C6  and  C7.  Depending  on  the  model  chosen,  the  necessary 
modifications  might  well  be  radical. 


F2. FORTRAN. Limi ting  Access  Scope 
Fails  to  Satisfy 


FORTRAN,  with  the  exception  of  procedures,  has  no  concept  of 
accessing  separately-defined  entities. 

Necessary  language  modifications:  introduction  of  explicit 

namc-scoping  rules.  This  would  be  a radical  extension  in  conjunction 
with  related  changes  under  CG,  C7,  and  FI. 

F3. FORTRAN. Compi  le  Time  Scope  Determination  * 

T (Satisfy) 

The  scope  of  all  FORTRAN  identifiers  is  wholly  determined  at 
compile  time.  Thus,  taken  in  isolation,  thi9  requirement  is  satisfied 
by  FORTRAN.  However,  see  FI  and  F2. 


There  are  no  necessary  language  modifications,  but  see  FI  and  F2. 


F4. FORTRAN. L ibr ar i es  Available 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 

A library  of  procedures  is  available  to  FORTRAN  users.  There  is 
generally  no  access  at  compile  time.  Data  definitions  are  not 
access i b I e. 


Modifications  necessary  to  meet  this  requirement  form  part  of  those 
discussed  under  F5. 


FS. FORTRAN.!.  ibrary  Contents 
Fai  I o to  Satisfy 


FORTRAN  has  no  provision  for  a comp i I e- t i me  accessible  library 
(unless  the  availability  of  the  interface  specifications  of  intrinsic 
functions  is  considered  a partial  exception). 


A facility  like  the  PL/I  ^INCLUDE  would  meet  this  requirement. 
Implementation  of  such  a facility  is  not  difficult,  though  non-trivial. 
Access  to,  and  checking  of,  interface  specifications  is  part  of  the  work 
considered  under  CG  and  C7. 


FG. FORTRAN. Libraries  and  Compools  Indistinguishable 
Fai Is  to  Sat i sfy 

FORTRAN  provides  no  compile-time  accessible  library.  However, 
given  the  change  discussed  under  F5,  there  seems  no  reason  to 
distinguish  libraries  and  compools. 

No  language  changes  are  necessary  beyond  those  mentioned  under  FS. 


F7. FORTRAN. Standard  Library  Definitions 
Par  t i a I I y Sat i sf i es 


FORTRANGG  provides  standard  machine-independent  interfaces  to 
input/output  devices.  These  would  probably  not  be  regarded  -as  adequate 
by  the  authors  of  TINMAN,  since  the  nature  of  the  interfaces  is  largely 
dictated  by  first-generation  ranking.  F0RTRAN7G  provides  more 
up-to-date  interfaces,  though  still  inadequate.  Some  implementations 
provide  subroutine  interfaces  to  hardware  clocks,  etc.,  though  these 
cannot  be  considered  standard. 


Specification  of  language  would  necessitate  careful  consideration 
of  the  full  range  of  devices,  special  hardware,  and  other  external 
facilities  to  be  supported.  Implementation  to  the  defined  interfaces 
should  not  be  difficult. 


G1 . FORTRAN. K i nds  of  Control  Structures 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 


FORTRAN  provides 
iterative  control.  It 
. exception  handling  and 


mechanisms  for 
provides  none 
asynchronous 


sequential,  conditional 
for  recursion,  par a I lei 
nterrupt  hand  I ing. 


and 

process i ng. 
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* 


Necessary  language  modifications:  see  Inter  requirements  in  this 

nnr  tiort  (fi'-t  through  G8) . 


G2. FORI  RAN.  The  GOTO 
T (Sat i of i eo) 


The  destination  of  the  FORTRAN  GOTO  is  limited  to  the  program  unit, 
which  is  the  most  narrow  scope  defined  in  FORTRAN  (with  the  exception  of 
the  statement  function,  which  cannot  contain  a GOTO). 


G3. FORTRAN. Condi tional  Control 
Fails  to  Satisfy 


FORTRAN  provides  no  fully-partitioned  conditional  control.  The 
"arithmetic  IF"  (FORTRANSG:  ' 7. 1 .2. 2)  is  more  properly  a 3-valued  CASE 
statement;  the  "logical  IF"  (FORTRANGG:  7. 1.2.3)  is  specifically 
"one-tailed"  (no  ELSE  branch).  Moreover,  only  one  statement  (and  that 
neither  a DO  nor  a logical  IF)  may  be  executed  on  the  "true"  branch. 
Thus,  nesting  of  conditionals  is  impossible.  The  "Assigned  GOTO"  is 
another  variant  on  a CASE  statement  (FORTRANGG:  7. 1.2. 1.2):  a numeric 

statement  identifier  is  "assigned"  to  an  integer  variable  whose  value  is 
tested  at  the  decision  point.  The  "Computed  GOTO"  is  a more  orthodox 
CASE  statement  (FORTRANGG:  7. 1.2. 1.3):  the  value  of  an  integer  variable 

is  used  as  an  index  to  a list  of  statement  identifiers. 


Necessary  language  modifications:  provide  IF. .. THEN. . .ELSE  as 
described  in  TINMAN;  eliminate  Logical  and  Arithmetic  IF;  eliminate 
Assigned  GOTO;  and  provide  grouping  control  (e.g.,  BEGIN. .. END) . 


G4. FORTRAN. I terat ive  Control 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 


The  FORTRAN  DO  permits  entry  only  at  the  head;  but  the  00-variable 
is  not  local  to  the  loop,  and  termination  is  not  allowed  in  the  middle 
of  the  loop.  FORTRANGG  evaluates  the  termination  condition  at  the  end 
of  the  loop,  while  F0RTRAN76  evaluates  it  at  the  head  of  the  loop  (see 
F0RTRAN7G:  20.11). 


Necessary  language  modifications:  redesign  loop  control  as 

requ i red. 


GS. FORTRAN. Rout ines 
Fai I 3 to  Sat i sfy 
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PDU1 RAN  h .'in  no  provision  for  thn  definition  of  recur oivc  rout  i nun. 


Nm.imvir  ij  I mini  i f I in  I i ohm  thoni|li  Mm  |>r  nv  i ft  i tin  of  thu 

■ ilii  I ili|  to  do  firm  rocuraivH  r out  intis  in  uynt.ii.  t i t.a  I I ij  not  difficult,  (fin 
inifil  icat  ions  are  radical  in  the  context  of  FORTRAN,  and  amount  to  a 
redefinition  of  the  language.  See  CS.  C7,  FI,  F2. 


G6. FORTRAN. Para) lei  Processing 
Fails  to  Sat i sfy 


FORTRAN  has  no  provision  for  parallel  processing.  The  subroutine 
package  devised  by  the  Instrumentation  Society  of  America  (ISA)  and 
augmented  variously  by  i mp I ementer s provides  a partial  solution. 

Necessary  language  modifications:  provide  task  identifiers, 

scheduling  mechanisms,  etc.  See  also  G8.  The  underlying  mechanisms 
required  for  implementation  is  a substantial  piece  of  work  for  each 
object  machine. 


G7 . FORTRAN. Except i on  Process i ng 
Fai Is  to  Sat i sfy 


FORTRAN  provides  no  mechanism  for  exception 
certain  ue I I -defined  input/output  exceptions  are 
FQRTRAN76  (12). 


hand  I i ng,  except 
provided  for  in 


that 


Necessary  language  modifications:  provide  a modified  PL/ I ON-unit 

capability  or  its  equivalant.  These  are  not  trivial  changes. 


G8. FORTRAN. Synchronizat ion  and  Real-Time 
Fails  to  Sat i sfy 


FORTRAN  has  no  provision 
provides  some  of  the  required 


for  real-time;  the  ISA  subroutine  package 
fac i I i t i es  (see  GG) . 


Language  modifications  required: 
GG,  provide  the  ability  to  delay  taekB, 
asynchronous  interrupts,  and  access  rea 
sophisticated  control  must  be  provided 


in  addition  to  modifications 
specify  priorities,  accept 
l-time  clocks.  Relatively 
for  each  object  machine. 


i n 


HI  .FOR  TRAN.  Genera  I Characteristics 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 
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F0RTRAN66  is  almost  free  format  (except  that  columns  1-6  of  the 
input  line  are  reserved  for  statement  identifiers,  comments  and 
continuation  codes).  It  has  no  explicit  statement  delimiter,  al lows 
mnumoni ca I I y significant  (Put  short)  names  for  data,  but  only  numeric 
statement  identifiers;  has  a simple,  easily  parsed,  but  not  uniform 
grammar;  has  no  unique  notations  (depending  on  the  definition),  allows 
no  abbreviations,  and  admits  to  no  syntactic  ambiguities. 


Language  modifications  required;  eliminate  special  significance  of 
columns  1-6;  add  explicit  statement  delimiter;  eliminate  grammatical 
non-uniformities  (a  substantial  list);  allow  non-numeric  identifiers  of 
arbitrary  length  for  both  statements  and  variables;  and  make  keywords 
reserved  to  simplify  parsing.  Note  that  these  changes,  though 
apparently  simple,  would  in  themselves  make  the  resulting  language 
barely  recognizable  as  FORTRAN.  Implementation  considerations  are 
difficult  to  assess  in  isolation.  The  effects  of  these  changes  and 
those  discussed  elsewhere  are  enough  to  transform  the  language,  and  thus 
the  implementation,  entirely. 


H2. FORTRAN. No  Syntax  Extensions 
T (Satisfies) 


No  syntax  extensions  are  permitted  in  FORTRAN. 

H3. FORTRAN. Source  Character  Set 
T (Satisfies-! 


Any  F0RTRAN66  program  may  be  written  using  only  47  characters 
(which  are  all  contained  in  the  ASCII  subset)  (3.1).  F0RTRAN76  (3.1.4) 
adds  the  apostrophe  and  the  colon  for  a total  of  49. 


H4. FORTRAN. I dent i f i ers  and  Literals 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 


F0RTRAN66  provides  formation  rules  for  identifiers  and  numeric 
literals  (3.4;  3.5;  5.1.1)  and  F0RTRAN76  rules  are  identical.  No  break 
character  is  specified.  Blanks  or  spaces  are  ignored  and  may  be  used 
for  clarity.  F0RTRAN66  gives  rules  for  Hollerith  constants  (5. 1.1. 6). 
F0RTRAN7G  gives  rules  for  character  literals:  there  is  no  break 

character  and  spaces  are  significant.  Separate  quoting  is  neither 
required  nor  allowed;  long  literals  (Hollerith  or  character)  must  be 
continued  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  line. 


Language  modifications  required:  provide  break  character  for 

identifiers  and  literals  and  possibly  eliminate  non-significance  of 
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blanks.  Provide  a separate-quoting  convention  and  require  its  use  for 
long  literals  by  disallowing  continuation  of  literals  over  end-of-line. 


H5. FORTRAN. Lex i ca I Units  and  Lines 
Fails  to  Satisfy 

Lexical  units  in  FORTRAN  may  be  continued  across /I  i nes  at  nil  I, 
with  the  exception  of  the  END  statement  (occurs  once  in  a program  unit) 
which  must  be  contained  on  a single  line.  Object  characters  are  not 
defined  in  the  FORTRAN  languages  the  practical  effect  is  that  they  may 
in  most  cases  safely  be  included  in  literal  strings,  but  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  such  usage  may  not  conflict  with  the  internal  conventions 
of  a particular  translator. 


Adoption  of  a rule  against  continuing  lexical  units  across  lines  is 
cosy,  but  enforcement  of  the  rule  would  be  a burden  for  a translator 
without  further  changes.  In  particular,  the  non-significance  of  blanks, 
unreserved  keywords,  and  the  default  definition  of  data  names,  make 
impossible  the  immediate  recognition  of  a lexical  unit  by  a translator. 
Elimination  of  these  factors  (which  except  for  the  first  is  explicitly 
required  elsewhere  in  TINMAN),  would  ease  the  burden  considerably.  In 
conjunction  with  this  rule,  definition  of  a literal  string  as  an 
instance  of  a lexical  unit  which  must  not  be  continued  across 
end-of-line  (as  required  by  H4)  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  allow 
s-afe  inclusion  of  object  characters  in  the  string. 


U6. FORTRAN. Key  Words 

Fails  to  Satisfy 

FORTRAN  key  words  are  not  reserved.  By  rough  count  there  are  32 
keywords  in  FORTRANGG;  this  does  not  include  logical  (3)  and  relational 
(G)  operators,  FORMAT  field  descriptors  (9),  and  names  of  intrinsic  and 
basic  external  functions  (54).  It  also  excludes  arithmetic  operators 
and  other  basic  syntactical  symbols  (parentheses,  comma,  slash,  =) . 

Reserving  key  words  is  simple  and  in  accordance  with  good  FORTRAN 
programming  practice.  The  benefit  would  be  felt  by  the  i mp I ementer s, 
who  could  eliminate  the  absurd  double-parsing  necessary  to  recognize 
that  the  statement  "DO  30  I = 1.10"  is  a perfectly  legitimate  assignment 
statement  by  existing  FORTRAN  rules.  The  statement  "DO30I  = 1,10"  is 
equally  a legitimate  DO  statement.  Here  again  as  in  H5,  the 
non-significance  of  blanks  must  be  abolished  to  realize  the  full  intent 
of  reserving  key  words. 


H7. FORTRAN. Comment  Conventions 
Fails  to  Satisfy 
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Comments  may  appear  only  on  separata  I inns.  I hoy  arc  introduced  by 
the  character  C in  column  1 of  such  a line  in  I0II1HANCG  (3.2.1).  In 
rum  HAN /G  the  character  * may  lie  substituted  (3.2.1). 


Adoption  of  a more  flexible  comment  convention,  such  as  the  F'L/I 
/*...*/  pair,  should  introduce  no  difficulties. 


H8. FORTRAN. Unmatched  Parentheses 
T (Satisfies) 


FORTRAN  formally  allows  no  unmatched  parentheses  and  so  satisfies 
this  requirement.  However,  use  of  parentheses  in  FORTRAN  is  strictly 
local  - a left  parenthesis  must  be  matched  by  a right  parenthesi  s wi  thin 
the  same  statement.  Parenthetical  constructs  in  the  larger  and  more 
important  sense  - such  as  the  BEGIN. ..END  pair  - do  not  exist  in 
FORTRAN,  although  some  such  construct  would  have  to  be  introduced  if 
FORTRAN  were  to  be  modified  to  meet  TINMAN  requirements. 


H9. FORTRAN. Uni  form  Referent  Notat  ion 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 


There  are  restrictions  on  subscript  forms  in  F0RTRAN6G.  Elsewhere, 
TINMAN  requires  the  elimination  of  such  restrictions  and  they  are 
eliminated  in  F0RTRAN76.  Given  that  elimination,  there  is  no 
syntactical  distinction  in  FORTRAN  between  a function  reference  and  an 
array  reference,  so  the  requirement  is  satisfied  with  respect  to  arrays. 
(No  data  structures  other  than  arrays  are  defined  in  FORTRAN.)  As  to 
scalar  data,  technically  the  question  does  not  arise  in  FORTRANGG  which 
docs  not  recognize  the  possibility  of  parameter  I ess  functions,  but 
requires  an  invocation  of  such  a function  to  include  an  empty 
parenthesis  as  a parameter  list  (15.5.1,  15.2.1).  Hence,  a reference  to 
scalar  data  may  not  be  replaced  without  change  by  a reference  to  a 
parameter  I ess  function. 


Given  that  restrictions  on  subscript  forms  are  eliminated, 
elimination  of  empty  parameter  lists  is  all  that  is  required  to  make 
FORTRAN  satisfy  this  requirement  with  respect  to  existing  data 
structures).  Since  other  composite  data  structures  are  also  a 
rquirement  (A2)  , the  referent  notations  for  such  structures  must  be 
defined  appropriately. 


H10. FORTRAN. Consi stency  of  Meaning 
Fails  to  Satisfy 


The  operator  functions  both  as  an  assignment  operator  and  in 
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Hin  i f i c.;i  t inn  of  DO  par  ame  tor  s.  A statement  function  definition 

(HIMIHANGB:  8.1.1)  is  syntactically  indistinguishable  from  a normal 
assignment  statement. 


Language  modifications  required:  respecify  iteration  control  and 

eliminate  statement  function. 


1 1 . FORTRAN. No  Defaults  in  Program  Logic 
Fails  to  Sat i sty 


The  following  is  a selection  of  instances  of  defaults  from 
FORTRANGG  (there  are  many  others):  (1)  action  on  encountering 

end-of-file  on  READ  is  undefined  (7. 1.3. 3. 3),  (2)  action  at  Computed 
GOTO  defined  only  for  values  within  range  (7. 1.2. 1.3),  (3)  loop  control 
variable  is  undefined  on  loop  exit  (7. 1.2. 8.1),  and  (4)  precision  of 
floating-point  data  is  i mp  I ementer-def  i ned  (4.2.3).  F0RTRAN7G  corrects 
the  first  three  cases  (12.7;  11.2;  11. G. 7)  and  many  others.  However,  it 
does  not  define  precision  of  floating  point,  and  only  partially 
specifies  the  collating  sequence  of  character  data. 


Adoption  of  F0RTRAN7G  rules  would  correct  many  of  the  defects  in 
F0HTRANG6.  Correction  of  the  explicit  F0RTRAN7G  omi  ssions  would  further 
improve  the  language.  However,  without  painstaking  study  there  is  no 
way  of  knowing  how  many  implicit  defaults  still  remain. 


12. FORTRAN. Object  Representation  Specification  Optional 
Fails  to  Satisfy 


FORTRANGG  does  not  specify  ob  ject  representations  which  are 
therefore  i mp  I ementer-def ined.  There  is  no  override  capability. 
F0RTRAN7G  defines  the  relat  ive  sizes  of  storage  units  for  defined  data 
typos  (17.1.1)  and  defines  the  ordering  of  arrays  (5.4.2)  but  is 
otherwise  silent  on  object  representation.  Again,  there  is  no  override 
capab i I i t y . 


Language  mod i f i cat i ons  required:  specify  default  object 

representat i on  and  provide  override  capability. 


13. FORTRAN. Compi le  Time  Variables 
Fails  to  Satisfy 


There  is  no  provision  for  environmental  inquiry  in  FORTRAN,  though 
a number  of  implementations  have  allowed  user  specification.  However, 
the  action  taken  was  usually  implementer-def ined. 
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Language  modifications  required:  provide  for  interrogation  of 

comp  i I (.! - 1 i me  var  i alj  I cb. 

14. FORTRAN. Condi t ional  Compilation 
Fails  to  Sat i sfy 


FORTRAN  does  not  define  any  conditional  compilation  capability. 


Language  modifications  required:  provide  conditional  compilation 

capab i I i ty. 


1 5. FORTRAN. S i mp I e Base  Language 
Partially  Satisfies 


FORTRANGG  is  a simple  language,  however,  with  some  redundancies; 
e.g.,  (1)  Computed  GOTO  and  Assigned  GOTO,  (2)  logical  and  arithmetic 
IF,  and  (3)  ability  to  specify  arrays  in  either  DIMENSION  or  type 
statements. 


FORTRAN,  even  with  redundancies  removed,  seems  hardly  suitable  as  a 
base  for  extension. 


I G. FORTRAN. Translator  Restrictions 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 


FORTRANGG  specifies  the  size  of  identifiers  and  the  maximum  number 
of  array  dimensions,  but  does  not  specify  number  of  identifiers  or  other 
factors  relevant  to  translator  design,  which  therefore  becomes 
i mp I ementer-def i ned. 


Language  modifications  required:  specify  suitable  translator 

requ i remen ts. 


1 7. FORTRAN. Ob jec t Machine  Restrictions 
Partially  Satisfies 


FORTRAN  defines  no  object  machine  restrictions.  An  implementation, 
however,  is  not  prevented  from  doing  so. 


Language  modifications  required:  declare  arbitrary  restrictions 

i I I ega  I . 
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J1 . FORTRAN. E f f i c i ent  Object  Code 
T (Sat i ef ies) 


H HUMAN,  of  tour  on,  can  be  very  efficiently  implemented.  However, 
ttm  language  iib  modified  to  meet  a substantial  subset  of  the  TINMAN 
requirement e would  present  a more  difficult  problem. 


J2. FORTRAN. Safe  and  Effective  Optimization  Possible 
Partially  Satisfies 

FORTRAN  is  simple  enough  to  allow  safe  optimization  in  most  cases. 
Somo  problems  remain.  For  instance,  although  it  is  forbidden  for  a 
statement  to  contain  a function  reference  which  has  side  effects  upon 
the  containing  statement,  there  is  no  way  of  ensuring  that  thi6  is  the 
case. 


Language  modifications  required:  define  precise  conditions  which 

must  be  met  before  optimization  is  allowed. 


J3. FORTRAN. Mach i ne  Language  Insertions 
Fails  to  Sat i sfy 


FORTRAN  defines  no  mechanism  for  machine- language  insertions. 


Language  modifications  required:  define  a machine- language 

insertion  mechanism. 


J4. FORTRAN. Object  Representation  Specification 

Fai  Is  to  Sat i sfy 

FORTRAN  does  not  support  composite  data  structures  or  the 
specification  of  their  object  representation. 

Language  modifications  required:  support  for  composite  data 

structures  as  under  A2  and  allowance  for  specification  of  object 
representat i on. 


J5. FORTRAN. Open  and  Closed  Routine  Calls 
Fails  to  Sat i sfy 


FORTRAN  does  not  define  a method  of  specifying  whether  calls  are 
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m| inn  in  i.IomiiI.  1-11  ■ i lit  no  lulu  io  |;ijrl  (Innn,  Mm  ion  in  Mi.it 

i. . il  led  t mil  lin-i  ;iro  #ix  ter  n.i  I I ij  defined  and  are  not  ova  i I ah  I n (01  in  I i ne 

i no  I no i nn. 


Language  modifications  required:  allow  for  user  specification  of 

open  or  closed  calls. 


K1 . FORTRAN. Operat i ng  System  Not  Required 
T (Satisfies) 


FORTRAN  requires  no  operating  system.  Certain  features  such  as 
input/output,  do  require  run-time  support  routines.  It  should  be  noted 
that  perhaps  the  full  range  of  T1NI1AN  facilities  --  parallel  processing, 
task  scheduling,  etc.  — requires  an  array  of  run-time  services  which 
may  be  hard  to  distinguish  formally  from  an  operating  system. 


K2. FORTRAN. Program  Assembly 
Partially  Satisfies 


Separate  definition  and  separate  compilation  is  the  assumed  (though 
not  required)  method  of  operation  in  FORTRAN.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
integration  of  separately  compiled  modules  will  be  performed  by  a 
separate  mechanism  (e.g.,  link  editor)  rather  than  under  the  control  of 
the  translator. 


Language  modifications  required:  the  integration  of  modules  by  the 
translator  is  a minor  variant  on  the  "domain  of  compilation"  changes  for 
type-checking,  l ibrary  support,  etc.  discussed  under  CG,  C7,  FI,  F2. 


K3. FORTRAN. Sof tware  Development  Tools 
T (Sat i s f i es) 


This  is  not  entirely  a language  requirement:  the  FORTRAN  language 
definition  does  not  address  software  development  tools.  However,  as  a 
widely  used  scientific  programming  language,  FORTRAN  has  many  tools 
ava i I ab I c. 


K4 . FORTRAN. Trans  I a tor  Options 
Unknown 


This  is  not  a language  requirement.  The  FORTRAN  language 
definition  does  not  address  translator  options. 
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Kb. FORTRAN. Assor t i uns  ami  l.lthnr  f)|> ' i on.'J  I bpno  i f icat  inrm 
I a i 1 1 (a  ' »;i t inf y 


r 

r 

I 


Mill  I RAN  makes  no  provision  for  optionally  inter  pretable  comments. 

Definition  of  a method  of  denoting  optionally  i nterpretab I e 
comments  would  be  trivial. 


LI . FORTRAN. No  Superset  Implementations 
Fails  to  Sat  i sfy 


F0RTRAN66  specifically  allows  superset  implementations  (Appendix 
Bl)  as  does  F0RTRAN76  (1.3). 


Modify  specifications  to  forbid  superset  implementations. 


L2. FORTRAN. No  Subset  Implementations 
T (Satisfies) 


Subset  implementations  of  FORTRANGG  do  not  conform  to  the  standard 
(Appendix  Bl).  A subset  language  i9  defined  in  F0RTRAN7G.  '-Translators 
conform  to  the  subset  standard  if,  at  the  very  least,  the  subset 
language  is  provided  (1.3.1). 


L3. FORTRAN. Low-Cost  Translation 
T (Satisfies) 


Many  implementations  bear  witness  that  low-cost  translation  of 
FORTRAN  is  possible.  However,  translation  of  FORTRAN  as  modified  to 
meet  a substantial  number  of  the  TINMAN  requirements  presents  a 
different  problem.  Notes  As  an  implementation  requirement,  this  is  in 
partial  conflict  with  L4. 


LA. FORTRAN. Many  Object  Machines 
T (Satisfies) 


Not  a language  requirement;  however,  FORTRAN  probably  has  more 
implementations  than  any  other  language.  Note:  For  one  translator  to 

produce  code  for  a variety  of  object  machines,  a machine- independent 
intermediate  language  is  required.  Design  of  such  a language  is  a 
problem  almost  33  formidable  as  design  of  a programming  language. 
Further,  this  precludes  one-pass  compilation,  which  is  one  way  of 
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hir>(iliric|  i rir|ij  i r rjinrin  t in.  Hurt)  '.wlitly,  the  nr)Mi).,i.'it  ij  (inner  ;i  I i ty  of  ;m 
i ri  t * rr  iiirtil  i .1 1 n I angiinyii  m.'ii)  nlj^r.ijr  n i.inriit.fjiiniliini.nii  Imtuonn  this  uriyinnt 
irt|iut  .'mil  tlm  object  maeli i lie  with  the  a 1 fact  1 1 i.'j t mur  e work  is  done  for 
potentially  less  efficient  results. 

L5. FORTRAN. Se I f-Host i ng  Not  Required 
T (Satisfies) 


FORTRAN  translators  have  been  written  for  a wide  variety  of  host 
machines,  some  of  them  quite  small.  Note:  It  is  unlikely  that  the  same 

design  would  be  used  for  both  a translator  for  a smal  l-host  machine,  and 
a translator  for  many  object  machines  (L4). 


LG. FORTRAN. Trans  I ator  Checking  Required 
Fails  to  Sat i sfy 


This  is  not  a language  requirement  (but  see  CG).  (No  language 
modifications  required.) 


As  discussed  under  CG,  checking  of  formal  against  actual  parameters 
necessitates  a departure  from  the  traditional  FORTRAN  concept  of  the 
program  unit  as  the  "domain  of  compilation". 


L7. FORTRAN. D i agnost i c Hessages 
Fails  to  Sat i sfy 


The  FORTRAN  language  definition  does  not  prescribe  diagnostic 
messages  or  translator  actions  for  erroneous  programs.  FORTRANGG 
mentions  the  possibility  of  standardizing  "diagnostics"  but  dismisses  it 
as  "premature".  F0RTRAN7G  does  not  discuss  it. 


Proscribe  diagnostic  messages  and  translator  action.  Note  that,  as 
mentioned  in  FORTRAN  GG,  prescription  of  diagnostic  messages  and 
translator  action  may  have  profound  implications  for  translator  design. 
(Reference  Appendix  Bl) 


l.  8. FORTRAN. Trans  I ator  Internal  Structure 
T (Satisfies) 


Neither  F0RTRAN66  nor  F0RTRAN7G  dictates  translator 
character i st i cs. 
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1 .0.1  OH  I HAN. Se I f- Implement able  language 
Fa i I b to  Gat  i sty 


Trano I ator s have  been  written  in  FORTRAN,  but  only  uith  some 
special  extensions  made  to  the  language.  As  defined,  however,  FORTRAN 
io  not  a suitable  language  for  writing  language  translators. 


If  modifications  were  made  to  FORTRAN  to  meet  any  reasonable  number 
of  TINf1AN  requirements,  particularly  A2  (Composite  Data  Structures),  the 
resulting  language  would  be  suitable  for  self-implementation. 


hi. FORTRAN. Existing  Language  Features  Only 
Par  t i a I I y Sat i sf i es 


F0RTRAN7G  is  well  within  the  state  of  the  art,  as  is,  even  more  so, 
FORTRANGG.  The  question  remains  whether  modifications  to  meet  TINMAN 
requirements  could  be  made  within  the  state  of  the  art.  There  seems  no 
reason  why  this  could  not  be  accomplished. 


M2. FORTRAN. Unambiguous  Definition 
Fails  to  Sat i sfy 


There  is  no  formal  definition  of  FORTRAN.  A good  part  of  F0RTRAN7G 
is  evidence  of  the  semantic  ambiguities  of  FORTRANGG.  In  this  respect, 
F0RTRAN76  might  be  considered  the  unambiguous  definition  of  FORTRANGG, 
though  it  is  not  clear  how  many  ambiguities  remain.  However,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  a formal  definition  gives  only  the  comforting 
appearance  of  infallibility.  In  reality,  it  needs  to  be  syntactically 
and  semantically  debugged  as  carefully  as  any  other  program. 


. No  language  modifications;  develop  formal  definition. 


M3. FORTRAN. Language  Documentation  Required 
Fails  to  Satisfy 


Innumerable  descriptions  exist  of  the  FORTRAN  language  and  of 
particular  implementations.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  meets  the 
requirement  as  stated. 


Provide  language  documentation  as  specified. 


M4. FORTRAN. Control  Agent  Required 
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I .1  i I <i  t n Sa  t i n f 1 1 


This  is  not  a language  requirement.  OoD  is  free  to  control  (within 
its  own  domain)  any  language  it  adopts.  As  it  stands,  FORTRAN  is 
controlled  by  ANSI,  and  .hue  there  would  be  difficulties  arising  from 
divergent  interpretations. 


Set  up  strongly  supported  compiler  validation  agency. 


MS. FORTRAN. Support  Agent  Required 
Fails  to  Sat i sfy 


This  is  not  a language  requirement. 


No  language  modifications  are  required.  Presumably  the  validation 
agency  set  up  under  M4  could  act  as  the  support  agency  as  well  as  manage 
configuration  for  compilers,  tools,  libraries  and  standards. 


MG. FORTRAN. L ibrary  Standards  and  Support  Required 
Fails  to  Satisfy 


This  is  not  a language  requirement.  FORTRAN  does  not  support 
libraries  in  the  sense  intended  by  TINMAN  (see  El,  F4,  F5) . 


Presumably  the  validation  agency  set  up  under  M4  could  act  as  the 
support  agency  as  well  as  manage  configuration  for  compilers,  tools, 
libraries  and  standards. 
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Section  I lie  - FORTRAN  Language  Features  Not  Needed 


U.  FORTRAN.  Do  I e t i ons  From  F0RTRAN6G  lo  fleet  TINMAN  Requirements 


A9  noted  elsewhere,  modification  of  FORTRAN  to  meet  TINMAN 
requirements  must  result  in  a major  transformation  of  the  language.  It 

is  thus  difficult  to  distinguish  in  all  cases  between  language  which 
should  be  deleted  because  its  function  is  not  required,  and  language 
which  should  be  deleted  because  it  is  inadequate  to  represent  the 
required  function.  An  attempt  can  however  be  made: 


1.  The  (admittedly  trivial)  functions  represented  by  the  PAUSE 
and  STOP  statements  are  not  required.  These  statements  can 
therefore  be  deleted. 


2.  Under  TINMAN  15  ("Simple  Base  Language"),  language  features 
must  provide  a simple  unduplicated  capability.  Under  this 
rule  the  COMPLEX  data  type,  together  with  its  associated 
operations,  "intrinsic"  functions,  and  "basic  external" 
functions  (CONJG,  CSORT,  etc.)  must  be  eliminated:  COMPLEX 

can  clearly  be  represented  as  a "defined  type".  Hollerith 
data  is  a duplication  of  the  required  character  data  (A2)  and 
should  be  eliminated.  The  function  of  the  FORMAT  statement  is 
largely  an  implicit  duplication  of  the  required  explicit 
ob ject-to-character  conversion  (B8):  the  FORMAT  statement 

should  be  eliminated.  Either  the  arithmetic  or  logical  IF 
should  be  eliminated  as  a duplicate  function;  however,  neither 
is  adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  (see  below).  A precisely 
similar  argument  applies  to  the  Computed  and  Assigned  GOTO. 


3.  The  bulk  of  the  eliminations  arise  from  the  inadequacy  of  the 
FORTRAN  language  features,  as  defined.  Typically,  TINMAN 
calls  f.or  a general  capability  while  FORTRAN  traditionally  has 
provided  a more  restricted  capability.  Assuming  that  the 
general  capability  is  provided,  the  FORTRAN  feature  becomes 
redundant  and  should  be  eliminated.  These  questions  are 
discussed  under  the  particular  requirements  and  may  not  be 
strictly  relevant  to  this  section;  however,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  provide  a consolidated  list: 
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Hnqu  i roinon  t 


FOR  IRAN 
F.  I i m i no  t ed 


Comment 


£ 

< 

< 

Typo  ot.it  rimer  it* 

dimension 

EQUIVALENCE 

DATA 

A3 

Doub 1 e-prec i s i on 
data  type 

CG 

Statement  functions 
Intrinsic  function. 
Basic  external 
f unct i ons. 

FI 

COMMON 

G3 

Ar i thmet i c IF 
Logical  IF 
Computed  GOTO 
Assigned  GOTO 

G4 

DO 

HI 

Numeric  statement 
ident i f iers 

H7 

Comments  convention 
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Uni  hiiIi  ir.lml  >.  I r lie  I ur  ns 
require  structured  data 
dec  I ar at  ion. 


Precision  specifications 
rule  out  arbitrary 
(mach i ne-dependen  t ) 
prec i s i on. 

Universal  type  checking 
suggests  elimination 
distinctions  between 
internal  and  external 
function  definitions. 

General  mechanism  to 
specify  allocation  and 
reference  scope  of 
variables  rules  out  the 
restricted  FORTRAN 
solution 

These  features  are 
inadequate  to  meet  the 
requirement  for  fully- 
partitioned  conditionals. 

The  FORTRAN  DO  does 
not  meet  the  stated 
requirement  for  an 
i terat i ve  contro I 
structure. 

Identifiers  are  required 
to  be  mnemonic. 

Comments  must  be  able 
to  appear  "anywhere 
reasonable".  A separate 
line  is  not  sufficient. 


Section  I 1 I cl  - FORTRAN  Summary  ancl  Recommendations 


Tho  fol  Inning  is  a table  showing  tho  UNMAN  rnquiromunte  by 
cn tcfjcirij  and  tho  requirements  which  FORTRAN  fully  or  partially  satisfy 
or  fuilod  to  satisfy  as  well  as  those  which  are  undetermined  (unknown). 


REQUIREMENT  FORTRAN 

A.  Data  and  Types 

Al.  Typed  Language  P 

A2.  Data  Types  P 

A3.  Precision  F 

A4.  Fixed-Point  Numbers  F 

A5.  Character  Data  F 

AG.  Arrays  P 

A7.  Records  F 

B.  Operations 

B1 . Assignment  and  Reference  T 

B2.  Equi valence  P 

B3.  Relations  Is  T 

D4.  Arithmetic  Operations  P 

B5.  Truncation  and  Rounding  P 

BG.  Boolean  Operations  P 

B7.  Scalar  Operations  - On  arrays  F 

88.  Typje  Conversion  - Implicit  P 

B9.  Type  Conversion  - Explicit  P 

B10.  I/O  Operations  P 

Bll.  Power  Set  Operations  F 

C.  Expressions  and  Parameters 

Cl.  Side  Effects  T 

C2.  Operand  Structure  T 

C3.  Expressions  Permitted  P 

C4.  Constant  Expressions  P 

C5.  Consistent  Parameter  Rules  T 

CG.  Type  Agreement  in  Parameters  P 

C7.  Formal  Parameter  Kinds  F 

C8.  Formal  Parameter  Specification  F 

C9.  Variable  Numbers  of  Parameters  F 

D.  Variables,  Literals  and  Constant 

Dl.  Constant  Value  Identifiers  F 

D2.  Numeric  Literals  T 

L)3.  Initial  Values  of  Variables  T 

□4.  Numeric  Range  and  Step  Size  F 

D5.  Variable  Types  F 

D6.  Pointer  Variables  F 


E.  Definition  Facilities 


S0 


El.  Floor  l)f!  f i n i t i ona  I'ooniblri  l‘ 

E2.  Lons  intent  I Iso  of  types  F 

E3.  No  Default  Declarations  F 

E4.  Can  Extend  Existing  Operators  F 

E5.  Type  Definitions  F 

EG.  Data  Defining  Mechanisms  F 

E7.  No  Free  Union  or  Subset  Types  T 

E8.  Type  Initialization  F 

F.  Scope  and  Libraries 

FI.  Separate  Allocation  and  Access  F 

A I I owed 

F2.  Limiting  Access  Scope  F 

F3.  Compile  Time  Scope  Determination  T 

F4.  Libraries  Available  P 

F5.  Library  Contents  F 

FS.  Libraries  and  Compools  F 

Ind i st i ngu i shabl e 

F7.  Standard  Library  Definitions  P 

G.  Control  Structures 

Gl.  Kinds  of  Control  Structures  P 

G2.  The  GOTO  T 

G3.  Conditional  Control  F 

G4.  Iterative  Control  P 

G5.  Routines  F 

GG.  Parallel  Processing  F 

G7.  Exception  Handling  F 

G8.  Synchronization  and  Real-Time  F 

H.  oyntax  and  Comment  Con>entions 

HI.  General  Characteristics  P 

H2.  No  Syntax  Extensions  T 

H3.  Source  Character  Set  T 

H4.  Identifiers  and  Literals  P 

H5.  Lexical  Units  and  Lines  F 

HG.  Key  Words  F 

H7.  Comment  Conventions  F 

H8.  Unmatched  Parentheses  T 

H9.  Uniform  Referent  Notation  P 

H10.  Consistency  of  Meaning  F 

I.  Default,  Conditional  Compilation  and  Language  Restrictions 

11.  No  Defaults  in  Program  Logic  F 

12.  Object  Representation  Specifics-  F 

t i ons  Opt i ona I 

13.  Compile  Time  Variables  F 

14.  Conditional  Compilation  F 

15.  Simple  Base  L?‘  guage  P 

16.  Translator  Restrictions  P 

17.  Object  Machine  Restrictions  P 


J.  Efficient  Object  Representations  and  Machine  Dependencies 
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f 


1 

Jl. 

Efficient  Object  Code 

T 

J2. 

Optimizations  Do  Not  Change 

P 

■r 

Program  Effect 

£ 

J3. 

Machine  Language  Insertions 

F 

J4. 

Object  Representation  Specification 

F 

J5. 

Open  and  Closed  Routine  Calls 

r 

K. 

Program  Environment 

Kl. 

Operating  System  Not  Required 

T 

K2. 

Program  Assembly 

P 

K3. 

Software  Development  Tools 

T 

K4. 

Translator  Options 

U 

K5. 

Assertions  and  Other  Optional 
Spec i f i cat i ons 

F 

L. 

Trans  1 ators 

LI. 

No  Superset  Implementations 

F 

L2. 

No  Subset  Implementations 

T 

L3. 

Low-Cost  Translation 

T 

L4. 

Many  Object  Machines 

T 

L5. 

Self-Hosting  Not  Required 

T 

LG. 

Translator  Checking  Required 

F 

L7. 

Diagnostic  Messages 

F 

L8. 

Translator  Internal  Structure 

T 

L9. 

Se 1 f-I mp 1 ementab 1 e Language 

F 

M. 

Language  Definition,  Standards  and  Control 

Ml. 

Existing  Language  Features  Only 

P 

M2. 

Unambiguous  Definition 

F 

M3. 

Language  Documentation  Required 

F 

M4. 

Control  Agent  Required 

F 

M5. 

Support  Agent  Required 

F 

MG. 

Library  Standards  and  Support 
Rcqu i red 

F 

Tota 

1 s 

T (Fu 1 1 y Sat i sf i es) 

21 

P (Partially  Satisfies) 

27 

F (Fa i 1 s to  Sat i sfy) 
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U (Unknown) 

1 

Recommends t i on 


FORTRAN  is  not  recommended  as  a base  for  the  DoO  HOL.  To  the 
reader  of  TINMAN,  it  is  clear  that  FORTRAN  cannot  be  modified  to  satisfy 
any  significant  part  of  the  requirements,  while  maintaining  its 
individuality  as  a language: 

1.  FORTRAN'S  traditional  unstructured  data  specification 

facilities  cannot  survive  the  introduction  of  cqmposite  data 
structures  (A2)  especially  when  fully  generalized  (05).  A 


■ 
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structured  data  declaration  aucti  as  f'L/I's  IJCI  ia  required; 
DIMENSION,  INTEGtR,  etc.  become  redundant. 


Introduction  of  a fully  partitioned  conditional  control 
effectively  makes  redundant  all  of  FORTRAN’S  conditional 


(G3) 

and 


snitching  mechanisms  (Logical  and  arithmetic  IF;  Assigned  and 


Computed  GOTO).  The  IF. .. THEN. . .ELSE  of  PL/I  requires  only 


minor  change. 


3.  Complete  type  checking  (CG)  widens  the  FORTRAN  "domain  of 
compilation"  from  the  traditional  "program  unit"  to  the 
complete  executable  program.  This  suggests  relaxing  the 
distinction  between  internally  and  externally  defined 
procedures  and  leads,  logically,  to  the  elimination  of  the 
familiar  FORTRAN  function  classes:  statement  functions, 

intrinsic  functions,  basic  external  functions,  external 
functions  (which  are  distinguished  from  each  other  mainly  by 
the  degree  of  type  checking  to  be  performed  by  the 
translator).  PL/I  satisfies  the  requirement  with  only  minor 
change. 

A.  User  specification  of  allocation  and  access  scope  (FI)  implies 
the  introduction  of  storage  classes  and  the  elimination  of 
COMMON.  PL/I  already  has  storage  classes. 

5.  Reserved  keywords  (HG) , a specific  statement  delimiter  (HI), 
mnemonic  statement  identifiers  (HI)  and  the  required  comments 
conventions  (H7)  all  require  changes  to  FORTRAN,  but  none  to 
PL/ 1. 


Thus,  by  consideration  of  only  a few  requirements,  we  have 
eliminated  nearly  all  the  distinctive  features  of  FORTRAN  - all  that 
distinguishes  FORTRAN  from  a rather  weak  subset  of  PL/1.  By  contrast, 
PL/I  requires  very  little  change  to  meet  those  same  requirements.  In 
fact,  there  is  probably  no  positive  (as  distinct  from  restrictive) 
requirement  that  PL/I  does  not  satisfy  at  least  as  well  as  FORTRAN.  The 
conclusion  is  inescapable:  PL/I  is  a far  stronger  candidate  than 

FORTRAN,  which  should  be  eliminated  from  contention. 


It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  a similar  case  could  be  made  for 
ALG0LG8,  and  others,  as  against  FORTRAN. 


PL/ 1 has  been  discussed  simply  because  it  used  FORTRAN  as  a base 
upon  which  to  add  functions  to  satisfy  a large  class  of  problems. 


Section  IV  - COBOL  EVALUATION 


Section  IVa  - COBOL  Language  Introduction 


tt.  COBOL.  I n troduc  t i on 


The  primary  evaluation  of  COBOL  with  respect  to  individual  TINMAN 
rec|u i rcmcnts  has  been  made  using  ANSI  Standard  COBOL  74;  thus,  wherever 
the  word  "COBOL"  is  used  it  should  be  understood  that  it  means  (only) 
the  ANSI  Standard  COBOL  74.  COBOL  74  is  defined  by  the  "American 
National  Standard  Language  COBOL",  ANSI  X3. 23-1974,  American  National 
Standards  Institute,  New  York,  NY,  1974. 


The  evaluation  of  individual  TINMAN  requirements  with  regard  to 
COBOL  68  was  done  after  the  COBOL  74  evaluations.  There  are  very  few 
changes  in  the  individual  evaluations  of  Fully,  Partially,  or  Fail  due 
to  differences  between  COBOL  68  and  74.  For  that  reason,  no  comments 
about  COBOL  68  have  been  made  unless  the  actual  evaluation  for  a 
specific  requirement  has  been  changed  due  to  differences  between  COBOL 
68  and  74.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  some  of  the  text 
discussion,  and  specific  illustrations  from  the  language,  and  the 
rationale  behind  the  COBOL  74  evaluation  doe6  not  (necessar  i I y)  apply  to 
COBOL  68;  only  the  final  evaluation  is  the  same  if  no  mention  of  COBOL 
68  is  made.  COBOL  68  is  defined  by  the  "United  States  of  America 
National  Standard  COBOL",  ANSI  X. 23-1968,  American  National  Standards 
Institute,  New  York,  NY,  1968.  ' 


Uhen  appropriate,  separate  paragraphs  are  provided  which  indicate 
the  level  of  difficulty  in  changing  COBOL  74  to  satisfy  the  TINMAN 
requirements.  In  considering  this  aspect,  some  attention  was  paid  to 
the  "CODASYL  1976  Journal  of  Development"  which  represents  the  current 
definition  of  COBOL,  although  it  is  not  a standard. 


FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPTS  OF  COBOL 


Four  Divisions: 


The  most  fundamental  concept  of  COBOL  is  the  existence  of  four 
divisions  in  the  language:  IDENTIFICATION,  ENVIRONMENT,  DATA, 

and  PROCEDURE.  A source  program  contains  information  in  all 
four  divisions.  The  IDENTIFICATION  Division  simply  provides 
the  identification  of  the  program  and  programmer.  The 
ENVIRONMENT  Division  allows  the  user  to  indicate  a great  many 
features  which  relate  to  the  hardware,  and  permits  the 
connection  between  the  source  program  and  the  hardware. 
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Almost  by  definition  the  ENVIRONMENT  Givision  for  a particular 
program  would  have  to  be  rewritten  if  the  program  was  moved  to 
another  machine.  The  intent  of  the  ENVIRONMENT  Division  is  to 
allow  all  hardware-dependent  elements  to  be  encapsulated  in 
one  place. 


The  DATA  Division  contains  facilities  to  describe  logical 
files  and  logical  records  and  allows  some  user  control  over 
the  object-time  representation  of  the  data.  This  is  a greatly 
expanded  and  powerful  version  of  the  concept  of  "data 
declarations"  in  other  languages.  This  division  is  relatively 
mach i ne- i ndependen t , but  not  entirely  so  if  efficiency  of  the 
internal  data  storage  is  a major  consideration  (which  is 
normally  the  case).  Thus  it  may  be  necessary  to  rewrite  this 
division  in  going  from  one  machine  to  another,  although  that 
can  be  avoided  at  ..he  expense  of  some  object-time  efficiency. 

A single  DATA  Division  can  be  written  and  used  for  any  source 
program  which  uses  the  same  files. 

The  PROCEDURE  Division  allows  the  user  to  specify  the 
operations  which  are  to  be  carried  out  in  a particular 
program.  This  corresponds  to  most  of  what  is  normally  thought 
of  as  "the  program"  in  other  languages.  The  PROCEDURE 
Division  is  mach i ne- i ndependent  providing  the  user  does  not 
deliberately  go  out  of  his  way  to  do  things  which  are 
machine-dependent,  and  avoids  the  few  elements  in  this 
division  which  are  hardware-dependent  (e.g.,  quirks  of 
arithmetic  calculation). 


It  is  important  to  note  that  these  four  divisions  are  the 
basic  structure  of  the  language;  that  is  a very  different 
concept  than  the  way  in  which  the  ANSI  standard  has  been 
constructed.  The  COBOL  74  Standard  is  composed  of  a nucleus 
and  11  data  processing  modules.  This  concept  is  not 
particularly  important  with  regard  to  evaluating  COBOL  against 
TINMAN  requirements,  except  that  it  makes  it  easy  to  pinpoint 
the  two  modules  which  are  clearly  not  needed  by  TINMAN.  They 
are:  Sort-Merge  and  Report  Writer.  Parts  of  the  other  nine 

modules  are  also  not  needed  to  satisfy  TINMAN  requirements. 


Emphasis  on  Data  and  File  Handling 


The  basic  purpose  of  COBOL  is  to  allow  efficient  handling  and 
minor  computation  of  masses  of  data  which  are  assumed  to  be 
collected  on  files  or  mass  storage  devices.  This  is  what  has 
been  classically  known  as  Business  Data  Processing.  Because 
of  the  great  desire  to  maintain  machine  independence,  a very 
important  concept  in  dealing  with  data  is  what  is  known  as  the 
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"standard  data  format".  This  simply  means  that  from  the 
language  point  of  view  and  from  the  user  point  of  view,  data 
will  be  considered  to  be  in  decimal  form.  This  does  not 
require  the  implementor  to  store  it  that  nay,  but  allows  the 
user  to  deal  with  the  data  in  a machine- independent  nay. 


Naturally,  there  is  a significant  orientation  towards  having 
effective  input/output  facilities  to  deal  with  the  masses  of 
data. 


General  Approach  to  Syntax 


From  its  inception,  the  emphasis  in  COBOL  has  been  on 
readability  and  the  desire  to  make  the  language  as 
"Eng  I i sh- I i ke"  as  possible.  This  has  been  considered  an 
extremely  important  characteristic  of  COBOL,  as  contrasted 
with  a different  concept  of  including  and  developing  at' 
e I egant- I anguage  structure  and  e I egant- I anguage  features. 

(See  related  comments  in  last  paragraph  of  the  section  below.) 


IMPORTANT  CHARACTERISTICS  RE  USAGE  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


Usage  and  General  Views 

COBOL  is  probably  the  most  widely  used  language,  although  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  meaningful  statistics  on  any  type  and 
measure  of  usage.  However,  the  existence  of  many  smaller 
machines  which  are  used  for  business  data  processing  tends  to 
support  the  data  (which  is  not  very  reliable)  but  which  seems 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  COBOL  is  the  most  widely  used 
language  today.  It  has  been  implemented  on  most  machines, 
including  very  small  ones.  As  is  well  known,  some  of  the 
computers  that  are  being  cal  led  mini-computers  in  1976  are 
more  powerful  than  some  of  those  existing  in  the  early  1960’s 
and  COBOL  was  implemented  on  many  of  those  early  machines. 
This  is  important  simply  because  it  proves  that  COBOL  can  be 
implemented  effectively  on  almost  any  machine. 


Unfortunately,  COBOL  is  not  well  thought  of  by  computer 
scientists  or  by  most  language  experts.  They  tend  to  be 
disdainful  of  the  English-like  nature  of  the  language  and  its 
resulting  wordiness  just  as  they  dislike  the  inelegant  program 
structure.  As  in  the  case  of  FORTRAN,  COBOL’s  basic  mode  was 
set  very  early  (namely  in  1959),  and  while  numerous 
improvements  have  been  made  to  the  language  since  then,  the 
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framework  established  at  that  time  has  remained  fundamentally 
unchanged. 


Devn I opment 


From  COBOL  inception  in  1959,  the  language  specifications  have 
been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a fairly  loosely  defined 
organization  called  COOASYL  which  has  been  the  standard 
maintenance  body.  In  addition,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  National  Standards  Institute,  COBOL  was  first 
standardized  in  1968  and  then  later  a revised  standard  was 
developed  in  1974.  The  evaluation  with  respect  to  TINHAN  in 
this  report  is  based  on  the  1974  Standard,  with  just  a few 
comments  on  the  1968  version.  A newer  version  (1976)  of  the 
language  was  defined  but  is  not  standardized  by  ANSI. 


GENERAL  EVALUATION  OF  COBOL 


Strengths 


The  basic  strengths  of  COBOL  considered  as  a language  are  the 
f o I lowing: 


1.  Flexible  data  formats 


2.  Detailed  control  of  the  data  formats  is  available  to 
the  programmer,  but  these  details  do  not  have  to  be 
specified;  some  defaults  are  available 


3.  Very  powerful  and  flexible  data  description  which 
could  easily  be  extended  to  handle  new  data  types 


4.  Good  input/output,  particularly  allowing  for  both 
sequential  and  random  access  and  mass  storage  files 

5.  Readability  - COBOL  is  verbose,  but  this  makes  it 
easily  readable  to  anyone  knowledgeable  in  data 
processing 


6.  Probably  the  most  widely  used  language  in  existence 
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today  (although  this  is  impossible  to  either  define 
or  measure  specifically) 


7.  Has  been  widely  implemented  on  most  machines,  which 
means  that  it  could  probably  be  implemented  on  new 
central  processors  which  might  be  developed. 

Weaknesses 


The  basic  weaknesses  of  COBOL,  considered  as  a language,  are 
the  fol lowing: 


1.  Program  structure  is  very  weak.  Essentially  (only) 
two  levels  of  procedure  hierarchy  are  allowed,  but 
there  is  no  provision  for  separate  data  declarations 
at  different  levels. 


2.  Parameter  passage  for  procedures  is  very  weak. 


3.  No  functions  are  allowed  and  this  might  be  hard  to 
add  syntactically.  (Note  that  the  intended  purpose 
of  COBOL  is  for  an  area  of  application  where 
functions  are  not  common  nor  very  necessary.) 


4.  No  extensibility  features  are  in  the  standard 
(although  they  could  be  added). 


5.  No  pointer  mechanisms  are  available. 


SPECIFIC  EVALUATION  UITH  REGARD  TO  TINMAN 


The  evaluation  of  TINMAN  with  respect  to  COBOL  G8  was  done  after 
the  evaluation  with  respect  to  COBOL  74.  Since  most  implementations  of 
COBOL  are  of  the  COBOL  68  Standard,  there  is  some  importance  associated 
with  an  evaluation  based  on  COBOL  68.  On  the  other  hand,  the  long 
time-span  between  the  first  (i.e.,  1968)  standard,  and  the  more  current 
COQOL  74  version  makes  the  COBOL  74  evaluation  far  more  important  in 
terms  of  what  COBOL  actually  is  today.  It  is  worth  pointing  out  that 
there  is  a ’COOASYL  COBOL  Journal  of  Development’  (1976)  which  contains 
still  more  changes  and  additions  to  the  COBOL  74  Standard.  However,  no 
evaluation  of  TINMAN  was  made  with  respect  to  the  1976  JOD,  and  it  is 
believed  that  it  would  not  significantly  change  the  overall  evaluation 
of  COBOL. 
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In  order  not  to  cluttor  up  the  main  part  of  the  evaluation  which  is 
with  respect  to  COBOL  74,  the  only  time  that  comments  are  made  uith 
respect  to  COBOL  08  is  uhcn  the  evaluation  due  to  COBOL  08  is  loner  from 
thnl  nl  COOOI  74.  If  the  evaluation  remains  ttio  oome  (although  the 
reasoning  mag  differ  in  the  tuo  oases),  no  commento  are  made  about  COBOL 
08. 
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Cine,  t inn  IVh  COBOL  Cnmpar  ;il  i v»-  Eva  hint  ion 

Iho  following  are  parayr aph-by-parayraph  comparisons  of  the  TINMAN 
roquiromenta  to  tho  candidates  language  specifications  document: 

A1 . COBOL. Typed  Language 
T (Satisfies) 


The  Data  Description  (page  1-119)  in  the  COBOL  DATA  DIVISION 
ensures  that  this  requirement  is  fully  satisfied.  For  each  item  of  data 
and  for  all  groupings  of  data,  their  types  must  be  fully  described  in 
the  DATA  DIVISION.  This  is  done  largely  (but  not  entirely)  through  the 
PICTURE  clause  (pages  11-18  through  II-2S). 

A2. COBOL. Data  Types 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 


The  fundamental  concept  of  describing  data  in  COBOL  is  different 
from  most  other  languages.  COBOL  bases  its  philosophy  (for  numeric  data 
types)  on  the  concept  of  a "standard  data  format"  i-ihich  is  essentially  a 
conceptual  decimal  representation  of  numbers.  Therefore,  integers  and 
fixed-point  numbers  are  easily  described  simply  by  indicating  the 
position  of  the  decimal  point  nhich  is  done  in  the  COBOL  PICTURE  clause 

(pages  11-18  through  11-26).  There  is  no  floating-point  in  COBOL.  The 

COBOL  standard  does  not  allow  Boolean  data  types,  although  the  "COOASYL 
Journal  of  Development"  does.  However,  COBOL  allows  many  types  of 
"conditions"  which  serve  similar  purposes,  i.e.,  have  values  of  True  or 
False  (see  pages  11-41  through  11-49).  Character  data  type  variables 
are  allowed  and  in  COBOL  are  referred  to  as  alphanumeric  (page  11-22). 
Arrays  are  allowed  (although  limited  to  3 dimensions)  by  using  the 
OCCURS  clause  (pages  1 1 1-2  through  1 1 1-4).  Records  are  definitely 
allowed,  and  in  fact  form  the  heart  of  the  concept  of  organizing  data 

for  COBOL  programs.  They  are  shown  through  the  use  of  the  level  number 

concept  (page  11-17). 


Floating  point  exists  in  at  least  one  compiler  and  possibly  in 
others;  i.e.,  it  is  not  difficult  to  do,  either  from  a language  or  an 
implementation  viewpoint.  Since  the  "COOASYL  Journal  of  Development" 
includes  Boolean  data  types,  the  language  specifications  already  exist 
although  this  was  not  included  in  the  standard.  From  a language  point 
of  view,  it  is  trivial  to  lift  the  restriction  of  arrays  to  3 
dimensions;  the  i mp I entente t i on  techniques  for  multidimensional  arrays 
are  well  known  although  they  may  not  be  used  in  current  COBOL  compilers. 


A3. COBOL. Prec i s i on 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 
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rjCIhni.  doco  not  allow  f loat  iny-point  arithmetic  and  therefore  does 
no  * deal  with  the  problem  of  the  prucisinn  of  floatirirj  point  arithmetic 
i.a  I t.u  1 .1  f i min.  Tim  t eqw  i r eiimn  f for  pi  in.  i o ion  opor.  i f i r.at  i on  for 
individual  v.'ir  iahl<:'>  i <>  par  liully  mot.  Ilm  prir.isioo  of  uadi  i minor  ic 
data  i toin  ib  automatically  defined  as  part  of  the  da  t a description  of 
that  variable,  and  in  particular  by  the  PICTURE  clause  (pages  11-18 
through  11-20).  In  doing  arithmetic  calculations,  a maximum  of  18 
digits  is  allowed  for  computational  purposes.  It  is  therefore  formally 
true  that  the  programmer  does  not  have  complete  control  over  the 
precision  desired,  but  on  a more  practical  basis  18  decimal  digits  would 
seem  to  suffice  in  most  cases.  The  rules  associated  with  the  COBOL 
arithmetic  verbs  (ADD,  SUBTRACT,  MULTIPLY,  DIVIDE  and  COMPUTE)  all 
require  that  the  compiler  provide  enough  precision  to  satisfy  the 
constraints  on  the  precision  desired  in  the  result.  (See  for  example 
ADD,  page  11-56,  point  (5).) 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  if  floating  point  were 

added  then  precision  rules  could  also  be  included.  The  limitation  on  18 
digits  could  be  increased  in  the  language  specifications  if  desired  and 
this  would  merely  require  compilers  to  provide  greater  precision  in 
their  calculations. 


A4. COBOL. Fixed-Point  Numbers 
T (Satisfies) 


It  is  not  entirely  clear  whether  COBOL  fully  or  partially  satisfies 
this  requirement,  since  the  requirement  itself  is  ambiguous.  In  general 
terminology,  fixed-point  numbers  are  sometimes  interpreted  as  simply 
numbers  between  plus  and  minus  1,  whereas  in  other  cases  fixed-point 
numbers  arc  numbers  of  the  form  NNN.NNN  with  any  number  of  digits  on 
either  side  of  the  decimal  point.  Because  of  the  COBOL  philosophy  of 
treating  all  numbers  as  decimal,  the  user  specifies  the  location  of  the 
decimal  point  in  the  PICTURE  clause  (pages  11-18  through  11-20)  that 
will  automatically  determine  the  fractional  step  size.  In  this  context, 
scale  factor  management  is  not  really  relevant.  However,  it  should  be 
noted  that  all  arithmetic  computations  are  to  be  implemented  essentially 
by  alignment  on  the  decimal  point  (see  page  11-51,  section  5. 3. A). 
Rounding  is  controlled  by  the  programmer  (pages  11-50  and  1 1 -55). 
Integers  will,  indeed,  bo  treated  as  exact  quantities  for  the  reasons 
just  given. 


AG. COBOL. Character  Data 
T (Satisfies) 


The  COBOL  character  set  consists  of  51  characters,  all  included 
within  the  ASCII  Code.  The  user  is  allowed  to  declare  a collating 
sequence  as  part  of  the  description  of  the  object  computer  (page  11-6). 
If  the  collating  sequence  is  specified,  it  will  be  used  to  determine  the 
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truth  value  of  any  non-numeric  comparisons;  if  if  ia  not  specified,  then 
the  collating  sequence  inherent  in  the  Object  computer  nil  I be  used. 

The  COUL-SLT  clause  (page  1V-12)  specifies  the  character  code  used 
externally  and  the  algorithm  for  converting  from  external  to  internal 
uuayo. 

COBOL  G8  - Partially  satisfies.  COBOL  68  does  not  allow  the  user 
to  specify  the  collating  sequence. 

AG . COBOL .Arrays 

T (Satisfies) 


COBOL  fully  satisfies  the  requirement  as  written,  although  COBOL 
has  a number  of  restrictions  which  are  not  prohibited  by  the 
requirement.  COBOL  allows  specification  of  the  number  of  dimensions  in 
the  OCCURS  clause  in  the  Data  Description  (pages  1 1 1 -2  through  1 1 1 — 4 ) . 
The  range  of  subscript  values  are  specified  in  that  clause.  The  type  of 
each  array  component  is  specified  in  the  Data  Description  of  the  array. 
The  actual  maximum  subscript  value  can  either  be  specified  at  compile 
time,  or  can  be  determined  at  object  time  if  the  programmer  uses  the 
DEPENDING  ON  clause  in  the  OCCURS  clause.  The  use  of  the  OCCURS  clause 
requires  the  programmer  to  specify  the  number  of  dimensions  at  compile 
time.  The  lowest  subscript  value  must  be  the  number  1,  i.e.,  it  cannot 
be  zero  or  negative  (page  111-2,  section  2.1.3,  point  (2)).  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  subscript  must  be  an  integer,  or  a variable  which  is 
declared  as  an  integer,  i.e.,  the  subscript  itself  cannot  be  an 
expression.  Furthermore,  subscripts  cannot  be  subscripted  (page  1-89, 
see t i on  5. 3. 3. 8. 2) . 


Only  three  subscripts  are  allowed  (page  1-89);  however,  it  would  be 
a trivial  language  change  to  permit  any  number.  This  requirement  is  a 
holdover  from  the  earliest  days,  and  also  a reflection  of  the  fact  that 
more  than  3 dimensions  is  not  that  necessary  in  normal  business  data 
processing  problems.  The  ranges  of  subscript  values  are  specified  in 
the  OCCURS  clause.  It  is  worth  noting  that  COBOL  also  provides  a method 
for  handling  arrays  known  as  "indexing".  This  simply  means  that 
variables  defined  as  indexes  are  permitted,  but  they  are  not  treated  as 
other  variables,  and  are  handled  in  whatever  way  is  deemed  most 
effective  for  the  particular  hardware.  The  programmer  has  no  control 
over  the  method,  but  does  determine  when  index  variables  are  used. 


A7. COBOL . Records 
T (Satisfies) 


The  REDEFINES  clause  in  the  Data  Division  (page  11-27)  permits 
records  to  have  alternative  structures  which  are  defined  at  compile 
time.  Specifically,  "the  REDEFINES  clause  specifies  the  redefinition  of 
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a Murage  area,  not  of  the  data  items  occupy « m | the  at  on"  (page  li  VI, 
tinr.tioii  4.8.4,  point  VI,  Ihere  is  a restriction  ttiat  variable  length 
otr  nr.tiir  on  cannot  he  redefined.  Discr  iminat  ion  is  rlone  hy  tlie  proper 
non  ri  ( tlio  rlata  names,  i.o.,  the  programmer  use*,  tin;  names  assoc  i a t *;rl 
nitti  the  structure  that  tic  wants.  Ihorc  is  al'.n  a ULNAMl  U clause  (page 
I I — 2LI  through  11-30)  which  permits  some  regrouping  of  data,  but  it  is 
not  the  main  data  overlay  facility;  the  REOEFINES  is. 


D1 . COBOL. Ass i gnment  and  Reference 
T (Satisfies) 


Assignment  in  COBOL  is  carried  out  from  the  MOVE  statement  and  the 
five  arithmetic  statements  (ADD,  SUBTRACT,  MULTIPLY,  DIVIDE,  COMPUTE). 
While  this  assignment  facility  does  permit  any  value  of  a given  type  to 
be  assigned  to  a variable,  the  latter  must  be  "large  enough"  to  receive 
the  full  value  of  the  "sending  data".  Since  COBOL  variables  occupy 
differing  amounts- of  storage  (rather  than  a word  or  other  size 
predetermined  by  the  compiler),  if  the  "receiving"  data  item  is  "too 
small"  to  contain  the  "sending"  item  then  there  are  rules  in  the 
language  specification  which  determine  what  is  to  be  done.  Reference  to 
any  data-name  does  indeed  retrieve  the  last  assigned  value. 

Since  COBOL  does  not  permit  encapsulated  type  definitions,  the  user 
is  not  able  to  define  assignment  and  access  operations  within  them.  The 
wording  of  the  requirement  seems  to  make  it  legitimate  to  consider  the 
requirement  fully  satisfied  because  it  says  essentially  "If  there  are 
encapsulated  type  definitions  then  ...." 


B2. COBOL . Equ i va I ence 
T (Satisfies) 


The  "IF  condition"  statement  in  COBOL  provides  for  logical  identity 
tests.  Numeric  operands  are  compared  on  the  basis  of  algebraic  value, 
regardless  of  internal  format  (page  11-42,  section  5. 2. 1.1.1). 
Non-numeric  operands  are  compared  on  a character  by  character  basis 
(pages  11-42  through  11-43).  It  is  allowable  to  compare  an  integer 
variable  or  literal  to  a non-numeric  operand  (page  11-42,  section 
5. 2. 1.1. 2).  This  is  done  by  essentially  defining  the  integer  as  an 
alphanumeric  variable  and  then  comparing  two  non-numeric  operands.  This 
would  appear  to  violate  the  requirement  that  elements  of  disjoint  types 
never  be  identical,  but  it  seems  legitimate  to  consider  this  within  the 
"10%  deviation"  allowed  for  a "fully  satisfies"  determination. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  the  exception  to  100% 

compliance  noted  above  (i.e.,  ability  to  compare  numeric  and  non-numeric 
operands)  could  easily  be  removed  from  the  language. 

' 
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nrU.MIM II  . IIq  I at  i ona  I o 
I (Sa  t i stf  i o*i) 


1 he  "fully  satisfies"  evaluation  refers  to  the  requirement  actually 
stated  in  D3  that  "Relational  operations  will  be  automatically  def  ined 
for  numeric  data".  It  also  satisfies  the  other  part  of  the  requirement 
by  default  because  COBOL  does  not  have  types  defined  by  enumeration.  As 
for  tho  requirements  stated  in  the  text,  COBOL  contains  the  3 relational 
operators  "greater  than",  "less  than",  "equal  to"  and  also  has  the  "not" 
operator  which  then  permits  the  same  result  as  having  "greater  than  or 
equal  to",  "less  than  or  equal  to"  and  "unequal".  As  far  as  inhibiting 
ordering  definitions,  there  are  no  types  defined  by  enumeration  in 
COBOL;  thus  there  is  no  need  to  be  concerned  with  unordered  sets. 


B4, COBOL. Ar i thmet i c Operations 
T (Satisfies) 


See  ADO,  SUBTRACT,  MULTIPLY,  DIVIDE  and  COMPUTE  verbs  for  the  basic 
computation.  Division  with  and  without  remainder  is  permitted  (page 
11-61,  Format  4).  Exponentiation  and  negation  operators  exist  (page 
11-39).  It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  no  floating-point  variables 
and  hence  no  arithmetic  operations  to  be  applied  to  them. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  if  floating  point  was  to 

be  added  as  a data  type,  no  change  or  addition  to  the  syntax  of  the 
existing  5 arithmetic  verbs  is  needed. 


B5. COBOL. Truncat ion  and  Rounding 
T (Satisfies) 


In  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  words,  the  COBOL  specifications 
violate  the  truncation  rule;  however,  within  any  reasonable 
interpretation  of  what  is  intended  by  the  requirement.  COBOL  satisfies 
it  completely.  To  be  more  specific,  the  whole  concept  of  arithmetic  and 
assign  operations  on  data  in  COBOL  is  based  on  the  concept  of  aligning 
on  the  decimal  point.  Arithmetic  is  carried  out  on  numbers  after 
alignment  on  the  decimal  point.  More  importantly,  when  results  are 
assigned  (by  any  of  the  S arithmetic  verbs  or  the  MOVE  statement)  the 
result  is  based  on  the  described  format  of  the  receiving  field  based 
primarily  on  alignment  of  the  decimal  point.  Thus,  if  a programmer 
chose  to  store  an  integer  which  had  10  digits  in  it  into  a field  which 
had  only  5 digits  In  it,  then  there  would  indeed  be  truncation  of  the  5 
most  significant  digits.  However,  this  is  completely  under  programmer 
control  and  the  compiler  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  whatsoever.  It  is 
being  assumed  that  the  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  requirement  is 
that  the  compiler  cannot  perform  a truncation  of  t tie  most  significant 
digits  of  the  numeric  quantity  of  its  own  volition.  Rounding  occurs  on 
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the  lc;nt  significant  digits  and  is  carried  nut  nnly  under  explicit 
pr o«jr nitiiHor  control  uith  the  use  of  ttie  RQIINOFLI  opt  ion  in  flu*  arithmetic 
verbs. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  there  are  no 

floating-point  numbers  in  COBOL,  but  if  they  were  added  these 
requirements  could  certainly  be  satisfied. 


DG. COBOL. Boo  lean  Operation 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 


The  operations,  "and",  "or",  "not"  are  supplied  (page  11-45). 

There  is  no  "exclusive  or"  in  the  standard  although  it  does  exist  in  the 
"CODASYL  Journal  of  Development"  (page  1 1 1 -7  through  1 1 1-10).  It  should 
be  noted  that  although  there  are  no  Boolean  data  types  as  such,  the  3 
indicated  operators  are  used  between  "conditions"  which  are  essentially 
expressions  having  a truth  value  (pages  11-41  through  11-49).  There  is 
no  specification  in  the  language  about  the  methodology  for  evaluating 
"and"  and  "or",  i.e.,  the  language  does  not  contain  a requirement  for 

evaluation  in  short  circuit  mode.  This  is  the  only  reason  that  COBOL 
docs  not  fully  satisfy  this  requirement.  Note  that  the  requirement  asks 
for  a NOR  capability  but  at  a 10  November  197G  meeting  at  IDA,  it  was 
agreed  that  XOR  was  intended. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  an  exclusive  or  (XOR)  can 

very  simply  be  added,  for  it  already  exists  in  the  "CODASYL  Journal  of 
Development"  (page  I 1 1 -7  through  1 1 1-10). 


A capability  to  provide  short  circuit  evaluation  could  also  be 
added  very  simply. 


B7.  COBOL. Sea  I ar  Operations 
T (Satisfies) 


Without  specifying  all  of  the  major  details,  the  COBOL  MOVE  verb 
(pages  11-74  through  11-76)  does  permit  the  required  transfers.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  correspondence  will  be  by  position  unless  the 
programmer  specifies  MOVE  CORRESPONDING  in  which  case  it  will  be  done  by 
alignment  of  data  names. 


BS. COBOL..  Type  Conversion 
Fa i Is  to  Sat i sfy 


The  reason  that  COBOL  fails  is  because  the  fundamental  principle 
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behind  doing  calculations  ori  numeric  data  io  o I i tjnmori  • on  tbo  decimal 
point  independent  ly  of  the  internal  r npr UAontot iun.  Ilmi  nlnr  n, 
conversion  operations  between  inleyui  n anil  fixed  point  number  s are  not 
specified  explicitly  by  the  programmer,  furthermore,  the  facility  to 
show  different  "usages"  foi  arithmetic  (which  refer  to  internal 
representations  specified  hy  the  implemented  means  that  there  are  even 
mom  implicit  conversions!  In  addition,  because  of  the  richness  of  data 
types  in  COBOL  (involving  alphabetic,  alphanumeric,  alphanumeric  edited, 
numeric  and  numeric  edited)  as  described  in  the  PICTURE  clause  (pages 
II-1S  through  11-26)  there  are  numerous  rules  spelled  out  as  to  what 
conversions  are  legal  and  how  those  are  to  be  carried  out  automatically 
in  performing  computations  and/or  assignments.  These  rules  are 
explicitly  stated  in  the  language  specification  and  are  not  at  the 
discretion  of  the  i mp I ementer . Furthermore,  the  programmer  is  in 
complete  control  because  any  conversions  carried  out  are  based  on  the 
way  he  described  the  data.  If  "implicit  type  conversions"  means  that 
the  data  description  controls  the  conversion,  then  COBOL  conversions  are 
all  implicit. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  it 
to  modify  COBOL  to  meet  this  requirement  because 
handling  these  conversions  is  a fundamental  part 


would  not  be  possible 
COBOL’s  current  way  of 
of  the  COBOL  concept. 


B9. COBOL . Changes  in  Numeric  Representation 
Partially  Satisfies 


Certainly  COBOL  does  not  require  explicit  conversion  operations 
between  numerical  ranges.  However,  the  requirement  that  "There  will  be 
a run  time  exception  condition  when  ang  integer  or  fixed-point  value  is 
truncated."  is  ambiguous.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  requirement  means 
that  there  should  be  an  automatic  transfer  to  some  predetermined  routine 
whenever  this  error  occurs,  or  whether  it  is  meant  to  say  that  the 
programmer  can  specify  what  is  to  happen  if  this  error  occurs.  The  "ON 
SIZE  ERROR"  clause  in  the  5 arithmetic  verbs  permits  the  programmer  to 
determine  what  is  to  happen  if  truncation  or  other  errors  such  as 
divi3ion  by  zero  occur. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  either  interpretation 

would  be  easy  to  include  in  COBOL. 


B1 0.  COBOL . I npu t/Ou tput  Opera t i ons 
T (Satisfies) 


Part  of  COBOL’ 
The  Sequential  I/O 
files,  independent 
connection  between 


s major  strength  lies  in  its  powerful  1/0  capability, 
module  permits  programmer  interaction  with  sequential 
of  the  particular  physical  device  involved.  The 
the  program  files  and  the  hardware  is  made  by  the 
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user  through  uhat  he  writes  in  his  program  in  the  ENVIRONMENT  DIVISION 
and  t>)n!C  i t i ca  M y in  the  File  Control  paragraph  of  the  Input/Output 
•.net  ion  (pages  I V —4  through  I V —5 ) . The  verbs  READ  and  URITE  permit 
input  and  output  of  logical  records  respectively.  The  ACCEPT  and 
DISPLAY  verbs  are  used  for  low-volume  data  input  and  output  respectively 
and,  in  particular,  can  be  used  effectively  for  terminals.  In  addition 
to  this,  there  is  a Relative  I/O  module  which  provides  the  capability  of 
accessing  records  of  a mass  storage  file  in  either  a random  or 
sequential  manner. 


There  are  a number  of  ways  in  which  the  user  has  control  over 
exception  conditions.  In  particular,  the  AT  END  condition  used  in  the 
READ  (page  I V —28 ) and  URITE  (page  I V —34 ) verbs  allows  the  user  to 
specify  what  is  to  be  done  when  the  end  of  file  is  reached.  There  is  a 
USE  statement  (pages  IV-32  through  I V— 33 ) which  permits  the  user  to 
specify  procedures  for  the  input/output  error  handling  that  are  in 
addition  to  the  standard  procedures  provided  by  the  input/output  control 
system.  Specifically,  the  user  can  specify  the  program  steps  to  be 
taken  upon  occurrence  of  an  error  or  an  exception.  This  is  not 
installation-dependent;  however,  the  user  is  able  to  specify  in  the 
ENVIRONMENT  DIVISION  the  relation  between  the  logical  files  and  the 
physical  hardware  that  is  involved.  Furthermore,  the  I/O-CONTROL 
paragraph  (pages  IV-G  through  I V —8 ) permits  the  user  to  specify  how 
reruns  are  to  be  handled. 


The  only  aspect  of  this  which  COBOL  seems  to  fail  to  meet  100%  is 
the  ability  to  dynamically  assign  and  reassign  devices;  i.e.,  there  is 
no  nay  the  programmer  can  change  the  assignment  of  physical  devices  at 
execution  time. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  the  language  could  be 

modified  to  permit  dynamic  allocation  of  devices,  hut  it  would  probably 
require  major  changes  in  the  concept  of  the  ENVIRONMENT  DIVIulON  and 
would  certainly  increase  implementation  difficulties. 


B1 1 . COBOL. Power  Set  Operations 
Fails  to  Sat i sfy 


COBOL  does  not  allow  power  sets  of  data  types,  nor  enumeration 
types. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  it  would  be  moderately 

difficult  to  add  these  facilities. 


Cl .COBOL. Side  Effects 
T (Sat i sf i es) 
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The  CORGI,  standard  states  with  respect  to  arithmetic  expressions 
that  "when  the  sequence  of  execution  is  not  specified  by  parentheses, 
the  ordnr  of  execution  of  consecutive  operations  of  the  same 
hierarchical  level  is  from  left  to  right"  (pacje  I 1-40,  point  2). 


C2. COBOL . Operand  Structure 
T (Sa t i s f i es) 


The  operator  hierarchies  involved  pertain  to  (1)  the  arithmetic 
operations,  (2)  the  logical  operations  and  (3)  the  relationship  between 
them.  There  are  the  obvious  4 levels  for  arithmetic  operation,  the 
obvious  2 levels  for  logical  operation  (pages  11-39  and  11-49, 
respectively).  However,  there  are  several  types  of  conditions  (uhich 
are  really  Boolean  expressions  although  -.ailed  "conditions"  in  COBOL) 
which  also  have  a hierarchy  (page  11-48).  Parentheses  are  of  course 
allowed  ip  all  the  appropriate  places,  either  to  overcome  the  normal 
hierarchy,  or  to  specify  an  execution  order  within  elements  of  the  same 
precedence  level.  The  condition  evaluation  rules,  when  both  arithmetic 
and  conditional  expressions  are  involved,  are  well  defined  (pages  11-47 
through  11-49).  The  user  is  not  able  to  define  new  operator  precedence 
rules,  nor  to  change  the  precedence  of  existing  operators. 


C3. COBOL. Express i ons  Perm i t ted 
Fails  to  Satisfy 


COBOL  has  a great  many  restrictions  on  the  use  of  expressions.  For 
example,  subscripts  cannot  be  expressions,  they  cannot  be  subscripted, 
etc. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  it  would  be  difficult,  and 

perhaps  impossible,  to  modify  COBOL  to  meet  this  requirement. 


C4 . COBOL . Cons  tan t Expressions 
Fails  to  Sat i sfy 


COBOL  allows  literals  (i.e.,  constants)  in  mt-ny  places  but  does  not 
pernti t constant  expressions  where  constants  are  al lowed. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  it  probably  would  be 

difficult  to  add  this  facility  because  it  might  make  the  syntax 
ambiguous.  It  would  certainly  make  the  parsing  more  difficult. 


C5. COBOL. Consi stent  Parameter  Rules 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 
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Since  COBOL  docs  not  have  many  instances  of  parameters,  there  are 
nut  trio  many  rules.  There  is  only  one  nay  to  invoke  a procedure,  and 
this  in  defined  in  Hie  Inter  -Brofjram  Communication  module  (payee  X I I — 1 
throuyli  XII  8).  1 ho  parameters  are  defined  as  part  of  the  FJROCEOUR[ 

III  VISION  I marling  (page  XI!  4).  As  far  as  exception  hand  I i ny  is 
corn  i *r  m«.:« I , there  is  consistency  throughout  those  in  the  sense  that 
whenever  the  specific  clauses  (e.g.,  ON  OVERFLOW,  ON  SIZE  ERROR)  are 
used,  each  is  followed  by  an  imperative  statement.  Whether  this  can,  or 
should  bo,  considered  a parameter  is  certainly  debatable.  Thus,  to  some 
extent  COBOL  satisfies  this  requirement  almost  by  default. 


COBOL  68  - Not  applicable.  COBOL  68  does  not  allow  subroutines, 
and  hence  there  are  no  rules  on  parameters. 

For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  parameter  handling  is  very 
weak  in  COBOL.  It  would  require  significant  changes  to  improve  it. 

C6. COBOL. Type  Agreement  in  Parameters 
Fails  to  Satisfy 


While  the  most  accurate  judgment  would  seem  to  be  "fails",  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  this  is  not  100%  certain.  There  appears  to 
be  an  error  in  the  text  of  the  COBOL  standard.  The  method  for  handl  ing 
subroutines  in  COBOL  (Section  XII)  specifies  that  the  subroutine  will 
contain  a Linkage  Section  which  gives  the  data  descriptions  for  the 
formal  parameters  (page  XII —2 ) . The  specifications  say  "Within  z called 
program.  Linkage  Section  data  items  are  processed  according  to  their 
data  descriptions  given  in  the  called  program"  (page  X I I -4 ) . The 
specification  then  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  actual  parameters,  and  then 
says  "Their  descriptions  must  define  an  equal  number  of  character 
positions;  however,  they  need  not  be  the  same  name".  If  the  word  "name" 
was  not  there,  the  rule  would  be  very  explicit  that  the  formal  and 
actual  parameters  need  not  be  of  the  same  type  (which  would  then  violate 
the  TINMAN  requ i renient ) . However,  the  wording  in  the  "CODASYL  Journal 
of  Development"  says  "Except  that  they  must  define  an  equal  number  of 
character  positions,  their  descriptions  need  not  be  the  same"  (page 
I I 1-7,  point  2).  In  COBOL  terminology,  if  data  items  do  not  have  the 
same  description,  they  are  not  necessarily  of  the  same  typo.  Thus  the 
LUOLIL  standard  seems  ambiguous  whereas  the  "CODASYL  Journal  of 
Development"  is  quite  clear  land  violates  the  TINMAN  requirement).  It 
•s  not  clear  from  the  specifications  what  happens  to  data  arrays. 


TOBOL  68  - Not  applicable.  COBOL  68  does  not  allow  subroutines, 
* < nco  there  are  no  rules  on  parameters. 


‘,.»rl»d  changes,  note  the  following:  it  would  be  fairly  easy  to 

«*1  to  meet  this  requirement. 
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r:7 . COBOL. Forma  I Parame t ers 
Ini  la  to  Sat  i sty 


I .(II II II  ilijfis  mil  pr  ov  i flu  a i,il  c,l;,i'>a  of  d.itn  iiaiamolcr  to  act  vi* 

a'i  a c.uiv.l  ant . It  duos  provide  the  uecond  clous  of  data  pat  ameter  , 
namely  the  variable,  and  the  passage  of  parameters  is  a CALL  by  location 
(page  XI 1-2).  There  are  no  formal  parameter  classes  for  control  action 
on  exception  condition  nor  for  procedure  parameters.  However,  as 
described  under  B10,  COBOL  does  have  very  good  language  facilities  for 
handling  exceptions. 


COBOL  G8  - Not  applicable.  COBOL  68  does  not  allow  subroutines, 
and  hence  there  are  no  rules  on  parameters. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  it  would  be  quite 

difficult  to  modify  COBOL  to  meet  this  requirement.  It  would  require 
fundamental  changes  in  concepts. 


C3. COBOL. Forma  I Parameter  Specifications 
T (Satisfies) 


COBOL  requires  a Linkage  Section  in  the  DATA  DIVISION  of  the 
procedure  declaration  and  this  Linkage  Section  describes  the  data  to  be 
uoed  in  the  procedure.  This  must  be  available  at  compile  time. 

However,  the  specifications  state  "Within  a called  program.  Linkage 
Section  data  items  are  processed  according  to  their  data  descriptions 
given  in  the  called  program"  (page  XII —4 ) . Thus  the  "specification  of 
...  parameters"  in  the  procedure  declaration  is  essentially  overridden 
by  the  calling  program. 

COBOL  68  - Not  applicable.  COBOL  68  does  not  allow  subroutines, 
and  hence  there  are  no  rules  on  parameters. 

C9. COBOL. Var i able  Numbers  of  Parameters 

Fa i I s to  Satisfy 


I 


The  actual  names  of  all  the  parameters  must  be  shown  at  compile 

time. 


COBOL  68  - 
and  hence  there 


Not  applicable.  COBOL  68  does  not  allow  subroutines, 
are  no  rules  on  parameters. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  it  would  be  fairly  easy  to 
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.'irld  thin  to  the  language  specifications,  but  the  implementation  would 
have;  t tie  normal  difficulties  associated  uith  it. 


I )1  . COBOL . Lons  tan  t Value  Identifiers 
1 (Satisfies) 


There  is  a facility  called  the  VALUE  IS  clause  (pages  11-36  through 
11-38)  which  is  part  of  the  Data  Description  and  which  allows  the 
assignment  of  specific  literals  (i.e.,  constants)  to  data  at  compile 
time.  This  seems  to  satisfy  the  spirit  of  this  requirement.  Constants 
can  also  be  assigned  to  data  items  in  the  Communications  Section  and  to 
a condition  name  (1-78  and  11-37,  section  4.13.5)  and  to  items  in  the 
Report  Writer  Section.  Although  section  and  paragraph  names  cannot  have 
constants  assigned  to  them,  that  capability  doesn’t  seem  to  make  sense 
anyway  within  the  overall  spirit  of  TINflAN’s  avoidance  of  "tricky" 
cod i ng. 


D2. COBOL. Numer i c Literals 
T (Satisfies) 


COBOL  provides  for  both  numeric  and  non-numeric  literals  (pages 
1-80  through  1-82).  Numeric  literals  are  limited  to  18  digits  and  can 
contain  (only)  one  decimal  point.  The  internal  representation  of  this 
literal  will  be  consistent  with  the  internal  representation  of  all  other 
data  given  in  the  standard  data  format  of  COBOL.  COBOL  also  allows  for 
non-numeric  literals  of  up  to  120  characters  in  length.  There  is 
currently  no  rule  in  COBOL  that  says  "numeric  constants  will  have  the 
same  value  in  both  programs  and  data"  but  it  would  be  a trivial  rule  to 
i mposc. 


The  requirement  that  "numeric  constants  will  have  the  same  value  .. 
in  both  programs  and  data..."  is  a directive  to  the  implementer  and  not 
a language  specification.  There  is  no  such  statement  in  the  COBOL 
specifications  but  it  would  be  trivial  to  include  it. 


03. COBOL . I n i t i a I Values  of  Variables 
T (Satisfies) 


The  VALUE  IS  clause  (pages  11-36  through  11-38)  enables  the  user  to 
specify  the  initial  values  of  variables  as  part  of  their  declaration, 
but  does  not  require  him  to  do  so.  There  are  no  default  initial  values 
in  COBOL.  Because  of  the  fundamental  way  in  which  COBOL  approaches  data 
it  i 3 meaningless  to  have  a special  provision  "for  run  time  testing  for 
i n i t i a I i zat i on" . 
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( 14  . ( .( III!  II  . Ilumfit  i r.  Range  unit  ' . 1 r;|»  Sj/n 
I (Sul  i «>f  i •> < i ) 


llic:  PI Cl UHL  CLAUSE  (pages  111  X,  through  11-1't)  for  numeric  items 
allows  (unci  requires)  the  user  to  specify  the  number  of  decimal  digits 
i nvo I ved. 


The  number  of  occurrences  of  the  digit  "9"  combined  with  the 
presence  of  an  actual  or  assumed  decimal  point  indicate  the  maximum 
number  of  digits  and  hence  the  range  of  the  numeric  variables.  As  an 
example,  a "picture"  of  99999V9999  would  represent  a number  that  has 
four  decimal  places  and  a whole  value  of  less  than  100,000;  the  V 
represents  the  location  of  an  assumed  decimal  point.  If  a period  is 
used,  it  is  treated  as  an  actual  decimal  point;  thus  replacing  V by  " . " 
represents  numbers  of  the  same  range.  The  step  size  is  automatically 
the  lowest  digit  position,  i.e.,  the  digit  position  furthest  to  the 
right  of  the  decimal  point.  (In  the  above  case,  the  step  size  is 
.0001.)  If  the  assumed  decimal  point  is  actually  outside  the  number  of 
significant  digits  (represented  by  the  string  of  9’s)  the  user  specifies 
this  by  using  a string  of  P’s  on  the  right  or  left  as  appropriate.  Thus 
99  PPP  represents  numbers  from  00000  to  less  than  100000  with  only  2 
significant  digits.  Numbers  cannot  be  more  than  18  decimal  digits  long. 


D5. COBOL. Var i ab I es  Types 
T (Satisfies) 


Arrays  can  be  components  of  records  via  the  OCCURS  clause  (page 
111-2)  and  records  can  be  components  of  arrays  (page  1 1 1-2).  Data  items 
can  be  given  any  range  of  values. 


06. COBOL. Pointer  Variables 
Fails  to  Satisfy 


COBOL  does  not  have  any  pointer  variables. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  it  would  be  difficult,  if 

not  impossible,  to  add  a pointer  mechanism  to  COBOL. 


El .COBOL. User  Definitions  Possible 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 


This  evaluation  is  valid  if  and  only  if  subroutines  are  considered 
a form  of  defining  new  operations.  If  not,  then  COBOL  fails  completely 
on  this  requirement. 
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For-  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  the  ability  to  add  new 

syntactic  operations  (i.e.,  new  verbs  and  not  just  subroutines)  is 
conceptually  very  easy;  in  fact,  from  its  earliest  published 
specification  (I960)  until  1968,  COBOL  had  a DEFINE  verb  which  enabled 
the  user  to  create  a new  verb  with  specified  syntax  which  could  then  be 
*Jt. ed  just  as  any  other  verb.  DEFINE  was  eventually  dropped  from  the 
language  specification  primarily  because  nobody  had  implemented  it. 
There  ore  some  commercial  software  houses  which  have  developed  add-on 
packages  to  COBOL  which  permit  the  equivalent  of  this  and  so  it  can  be 
i nip  I emented. 


Defining  new  data  types  in  terms  of  the  base  language  would 
probably  not  be  very  difficult  because  of  the  existing  power  and 
complexity  of  the  existing  COBOL  data  types. 


E2. COBOL . Cons i stent  Use  of  Types 
Fai Is  to  Sat i sfy 


CODOL  does  not  enable  the  user  to  define  new  data  types. 

For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  defining  new  data  types  in 

terms  of  the  base  language  probably  would  not  be  very  difficult  because 
of  the  existing  power  and  complexity  of  the  existing  COBOL  data  types. 

E3. COBOL. No  Default  Declarations 
Fails  to  Sat i sfy 


COBOL  does  have  default  declarations.  At  least  the  following  have 
been  noted:  if  the  USAGE  clause  is  not  specified,  the  usage  is 

implicitly  DISPLAY  (pqf<-  11-35.  point  (5)).  In  the  SYNCHRONIZE  clause, 
if  neither  LEFT  nor  RIGHT  is  specified,  then  it  is  assumed  that  the  item 
will  be  positioned  in  an  efficient  manner  as  determined  by  the 
i nip  I ementer  (page  11-33,  point  (2));  in  the  SIGN  clause,  if  the  SEPARATE 
CHARACTFR  phrase  is  not  present,  then  certain  other  assumptions  are  made 
(pages  11-31  through  11-32,  point  (3)).  There  may  be  other  defaults  as 
well. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  the  elimination  of  all 

these  defaults  is  very  simple;  one  merely  specifies  exactly  what  is  to 
happen  in  each  existing  default  case  and  requires  the  appropriate  item 
to  be  put  into  the  language  specification.  An  alternative  way  of 
handling  it  is  to  remove  the  optional  status  of  these  clauses  and 
include  another  alternative  to  those  already  existing. 

EA. COBOL. Can  Extend  Existing  Operators 


* 
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foils  to  Gat  i sfy 


COBOL  foils  by  default  to  satisfy  this  requirement  because  it  does 
not  allow  the  creation  of  new  data  types. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  defining  new  data  types  in 

terms  of  the  base  language  probably  would  not  be  very  difficult  because 
of  the  power  and  complexity  of  the  existing  COBOL  data  types. 


E5. COBOL. Type  Definitions 
Fails  to  Sat i sf y 


COBOL  fails  by  default  because  it  does  not  allow  type  definitions. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  this  probably  would  not  be 

very  difficult  to  include  in  COBOL  because  of  the  existing  power  and 
complexity  of  COBOL  data  types.  However,  even  if  this  requirement  could 
be  met,  it  would  then  cause  difficulty  in  complying  with  the  other 
Definition  Facility  requirement  (i.e.,  category  E). 


EG. COBOL. Data  Defining  Mechanisms 
Fails  to  Sat i sfy 


COBOL  fails  by  default  because  it  does  not  permit  the  user  to 
define  new  types. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  this  probably  would  not  be 

very  difficult  to  include  in  COBOL  because  of  the  existing  power  and 
complexity  of  COBOL  data  types.  However,  even  if  this  requirement  could 
be  met,  it  would. then  cause  difficulty  in  complying  with  the  other 
Definition  Facility  requirement  (i.e.,  category  E) . 


E7. COBOL. No  Free  Union  or  Subset  Types 
T (Sat i sf  i es) 


COBOL  fully  satisfies  this  by  default,  i.e.,  it  does  not  permit 
typo  definitions  at  all  and  hence  does  not  permit  them  in  a way  that  is 
deemed  undesirable. 

E8. COBOL. Type  Initialization 
Fai Is  to  Sat i sfy 
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For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  this  probably  would  not  be 

very  difficult  to  include  in  COBOL  because  of  the  existing  power  and 
complexity  of  COBOL  data  types.  However,  even  if  this  requirement  could 
be  met,  it  would  then  cause  difficulty  in  complying  with  the  other 
Definition  Facility  requirement  (i.e.,  category  E) . 


FI . COBOL. Separate  Allocation  and  Access  Allowed 
Fails  to  Satisfy 


This  requirement  is  really  meaningful  only  in  a language  which  has 
"own  variables"  and  a true  block  structure.  Since  COBOL  does  not  have 
that  type  of  program  structure,  this  requirement  would  not  be  needed  in 
COBOL  and  honce  is  not  there.  Some  control  over  storage  and  overlay  are 
provided  by  the  Segmentation  facility. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  it  would  be  neither 

possible  nor  sensible  to  try  to  put  this  into  COBOL. 


F2. COBOL .L i mi t i ng  Access  Scope 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 


COBOL  does  not  allow  type  definitions  so  problems  of  access  in  that 
connection  do  not  arise.  It  is  possible  to  associate  new  local  names 
with  separately  defined  programs.  This  is  done  via  the  Linkage  Section 
of  the  Inter-Program  Communication  Module  (page  XII -4 ) . 

For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  it  would  be  very  difficult 

to  add  the  missing  features  to  COBOL. 


F3. COBOL. Comp i le  Time  Scope  Determination 
T (Sat i sf i es) 


The  term  "scope"  is  not  used  in  COBOL  and  is  not  really  applicable 
to  COBOL  as  it  is  to  the  block-structured  languages  9uch  as  ALGOL  and 
PL/I.  However,  COBOL  definitely  satisfies  the  requirement  that  "the 
scope  of  identifiers  will  be  wholly  determined  at  compile  time".  This 
is  achieved  through  the  rules  on  qualification  for  both  data  name9  and 
procedure  names  (pages  1-87  through  I -89). 


F4 . COBOL . L i brar i es  Available 
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I (Gut  i of  i os) 


COBOL  permits  the  handling  and  the  use  of  litjraries  through  the 
I nter-Program  Communication  module,  uhich  alloys  procedure  definitions 
for  routines  which  are  to  be  separately  compiled,  and  allows  a CALL 
statement  in  the  basic  program.  Both  procedures  and  data  descriptions 
can  be  obtained  from  a library  and  included  directly  in  a source  program 
via  the  COPY  statement  in  the  Library  Module  (pages  X-2  through  X-4). 

The  development  and  availability  of  libraries  is  of  course  beyond  the 
scope  of  a language  evaluation;  however,  nothing  in  COBOL  prevents  the 
development  of  such  libraries. 


COBOL  G8  - Partially  satisfies.  Only  one  library  can  be  accessed 
from  within  a single  program,  and  there  is  no  provision  for  subroutines 
with  parameters. 


FS. COBOL. L i brary  Contents 
T (Satisfies) 


COBOL  allows  the 
and  the  Inter-Program 
(page  11-63)  provides 
than  COBOL. 


existence  of  Libraries  through  both  the  Library 
Communication  module.  In  addition,  the  ENTER  verb 
a moans  of  allowing  the  use  of  languages  other 


F6. CODOL. L i brar i es  and  Compools  Indistinguishable 
T (Satisfies) 


COBOL  contains  a COPY  statement  (page  X-2).  This  COPY  statement 
can  be  used  for  both  programs  and  data  descriptions,  and  can  be  used 
almost  anywhere  in  the  source  COBOL  program.  The  specifications  state 
"CODOL  libraries  contain  library  texts  that  are  available  to  the 
compiler  for  copying  at  compile  time.  The  effect  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  COPY  statement  is  to  insert  text  into  the  source  program,  where 
it  will  be  treated  by  the  compiler  as  part  of  the  source  program"  (page 
X-l).  This  applies  to  both  procedures  and  data  descriptions  as  well  as 
other  elements  of  a COBOL  program. 


F7. COBOL. Standard  Library  Definitions 
T (Satisfies) 


In  the  CONFIGURATION  Section  of  the  ENVIRONMENT  DIVISION  there  is  a 
standard  format  for  describing  the  source  computer,  the  object  computer, 
various  hardware  switches,  etc.  (page  1-113).  COBOL  does  contain  a 
standard  way  of  accessing  particular  pieces  of  hardware  such  as  a 
real-time  clock  through  the  ACCEPT  verb.  In  the  FILE  CONTROL  paragraph, 
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the  user  in  allowed  to  specify  a file  RERUN  EVERY  integer  CLOCK  UNITS. 
Furthermore,  the  Communication  module  provides  standard  ways  of  dealing 
with  message  control  systems  (page  XI 1 1 -3). 

COBOL  G8  - Partially  satisfies.  There  is  no  provision  in  the 
ACCEPT  verb  of  COBOL  63  for  obtaining  information  from  the  real-time 
clock.  Furthermore,  COBOL  G3  does  not  contain  the  Communication  module 
and  hence  no  way  of  dealing  with  message  control  systems. 


01 . COBOL. Kinds  of  Control  Structures 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 


COBOL  has  normal  sequential  control  through  the  executable 
statements.  The  conditional  facility  is  handled  by  the  IF  statement 
(pages  I I -GG  through  11-67),  as  well  as  by  transfers  of  control  which 
occur  when  exceptions  are  handled.  Iterative  control  is  provided  by  the 
PERFORM  statement  (pages  11-78  through  11-84).  COBOL  does  not  allow 
recursive  routines.  This  is  implied  as  part  of  the  CALL  statement 
specifications  which  say  "On  all  other  entries  into  the  called  program, 
the  state  of  the  program  remains  unchanged  from  its  state  when  last 
exited.  This  includes  all  data  fields,  the  status  and  positioning  of 
all  files,  and  all  alterable  switch  setting."  (page  XII-5,  point  3). 

(The  "all  other  entries"  refers  to  the  initial  call  or  after  a CANCEL 
vert)  is  executed.)  COBOL  does  not  provide  control  structures  for 
parallel  processing,  except  that  the  input/output  operations  may  be 
implemented  for  parallel  execution  without  any  further  action  by  the 
user.  COBOL  does  provide  a great  deal  of  exception  handling.  In 
particular,  COBOL  allows  the  programmer  to  specify  what  will  happen  in 
the  case  of  a size  error  in  arithmetic  computation,  an  overflow  of 
memory  in  calling  a subroutine,  end  of  file,  and  several  more  speialized 
cases.  (Partial  list  is  on  page  1-102.)  In  addition,  the  USE  statement 
(pages  IV-32  through  I V —33 ) allows  the  user  to  specify  procedures  for 
input/output  error  handling  in  addition  to  the  standard  ones  provided  by 
the  system. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  to  permit  recursion  in 

COBOL  is  no  more  difficult  than  in  any  other  language  as  long  as  one  is 
willing  to  pay  the  penalty  at  object  time.  It  would  be  very  easy  to 
have  the  language  require  that  a subroutine  be  declared  recursive  as 
part  of  its  heading,  and  this  would  permit  the  implementer  to  avoid 
including  the  object  time  package  to  deal  with  non-existent  recursion. 
The  parallel  processing  could  probably  be  added  relatively  easily. 


G2. COBOL. The  GOTO 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 


COBOL 


conta i ns 


the  simple  GOTO  statement 


(page  1 1 -66) . 


Since  there 
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nrn  no  tiropa  rules  in  the  sense  of  the  block-sti  urlumd  languages,  the 
CifllO  t an  bf!  used  to  tranufur  control  to  labels  anywhere  in  the  program. 
I loucvcr , ttioro  ie  an  ALTFR  statement  (pays  11-57)  uhich  allows  the 
change  of  ttic  label  in  the  "GOTO  label"  at  object  time.  This 
unfortunately  "encourages  its  use  in  dangerous  and  confused  nays". 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  it  would  be  trivial  to 

bring  CODOL  into  full  compliance  with  this  requirement  by  eliminating 
the  ALTER  statement.  In  fact,  the  "CODASYL  Journal  of  Development"  for 
197G  has  removed  ALTER  from  the  language. 


G3. COBOL. Condi tional  Control 
Partially  Satisfies 


The  basic  conditional  control  statement  in  COBOL  is  the  IF  (pages 
I I -GF>  through  11-67),  This  partially  violates  the  requirement  that,  the 
language  specify  that  an  ELSE  clause  appear  after  each  IF...  THEN,  . 
because  under  certain  conditions  the  ELSE  can  be  eliminated  - namely 
when  control  is  to  go  to  the  next  sentence.  The  "condition"  following 
the  IF  is  extremely  general  (pages  11-41  through  11-46).  The  user  is 
allowed  to  make  fairly  standard  relational  tests  of  size  among 
arithmetic  expressions,  but  can  also  (1)  test  the  class  conditions 
(i.e.,  whether  the  operand  is  numeric  or  alphabetic),  (2)  test  a 
condition  name  (which  specifies  specific  values  which  can  be  tested 
against),  (3)  test  switch  status  (refers  to  the  on  or  off  status  of  an 
i rnp  I cmcntcr-dcf  i ned  switch  and  (4)  use  a separate  sign  test  to  determine 
whether  an  arithmetic  expression  is  positive,  negative  or  zero. 


For  needed  changes, 
trivial  language  change 
"IF. . .THEN". 


note  the  following:  it  would  obviously  be 

to  require  the  existence  of  an  "ELSE"  after 


a 

each 


G4. COBOL. I terat i ve  Control 
T (Satisfies) 

The  PERFORM  verb  is  the  basic  iterative  control  statement.  It  does 
permit  the  termination  condition  to  appear  anywhere  in  the  loop.  The 
PERFORM  statement  allows  iteration  on  three  nested  variables  with  a 
different  termination  condition  for  each  one  all  in  one  PERFORM 
statement.  Entry  is  allowed  only  at  the  head  of  the  loop.  The  second 
format  of  the  PERFORM  statement  allows  the  user  to  specify  a fixed 
number  of  iterations.  The  language  specifications  do  clearly  indicate 
the  value  of  a control,  variable  after  termination  (see  pages  11-82 
through  1 1 -83) . 


G5. COBOL. Recursive  Routines 
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F a i Id  to  Satisfy 


COBOL  does  not  allou  recursive  routines.  This  is  stated  as  par  t of 
the  CALL  statement  specifications  which  say  (page  XI I -5,  point  3)  "On 
all  other  entries  into  the  called  program,  the  state  of  the  program 
remains  unchanged  from  its  state  when  last  exited.  This  includes  all 
data  fields,  the  status  and  positioning  of  all  files,  and  all  alterable 
switch  settings."  (The  "all  other  entries"  refers  to  the  initial  call 
or  after  a CANCEL  verb  is  executed.) 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  to  permit  recursion  in 

COOOL  is  no  more  difficult  than  in  any  other  language  as  long  as  one  is 
willing  to  pay  the  penalty  at  object  time.  It  would  be  very  easy  to 
have  the  language  require  that  a subroutine  be  declared  recursive  as 
part  of  its  heading,  and  this  would  permit  the  implementer  to  avoid 
including  the  object  time  package  to  deal  with  non-existent  recursion. 


GG. COBOL . Para  I I e I Processing 
Fails  to  Satisfy 


COBOL  doc3  not  contain  any  user-controlled  parallel  processing 
capab i I i ty. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  it  is  probably  not  too 

difficult  to  add  parallel  processing  to  COBOL. 


G7. COBOL. Except i on  Handling 
T (Sat i sf i es) 


COBOL  has  very  good  exception  handling.  A list  of  exception  cases 
that  the  user  can  control  is  contained  in  the  "Conditional  Statement" 

I ist  on  page  1-103.  In  addition,  there  is  a USE  verb  which  permits 
npnc  i a I handling  of  files  beyond  the  normal  system  defined  facilities. 

In  each  of  these  "exception  cases",  the  user  specifies  the  statement 
that  is  to  be  executed  in  the  exception  situation.  This  statement  can 
be  either  a GOTO,  or  a call  to  a library  routine,  or  a single  statement. 

G8. COBOL. Synchronizat ion  and  Real-Time 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 


COBOL  only  partially  satisfies  this  requirement  because  it  does  not 
have  the  fundamental  capability  of  handling  parallel  processing.  The 
ACCEPT  verb  allows  the  user  access  to  Date,  Day  and  Time  from  the 
hardware.  There  is  a Communication  module  which  provides  the  user  with 
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considerable  facility  for  the  specialized  appl  icat  ion  of  t o I epror.oss  i ru| 
(oee  pages  HI  I 1-1  through  XIII  ?'f).  In  this  fur.  i lily  it  is  ns  sumod  flint 
there  in  a Message  Control  System  (I1CG)  beyond  tin-  r ey<  h of  thn 
programmer.  The  purpose  of  thin  pat  titular  facility  is  to  provide  the 
inter  fait?  between  the  source  program  and  the  user.  The  system  allows 
the-  user  to  receive  and  send  messages  to  enable  and  disable  the 
appropriate  input/output  devices. 


i For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  considering  the  overall 

structure  of  COBOL  and  the  ability  of  the  user  to  make  certain 
specifications  in  the  ENVIRONMENT  DIVISION,  it  would  probably  be  quite 
possible  and  feasible  to  add  this  facility  without  disturbing  the 
overall  structure  of  COBOL  from  a syntactic  point  of  view. 

HI . COBOL. Genera  I Character i st  i cs 
Partially  Satisfies 


COBOL  is  certainly  the  most  readable  of  a I I programming  languages. 
It  satisfies  many,  but  not  quite  all,  of  the  specific  requirements  of 
HI.  Dealing  with  each  one  in  turn,  the  following  comments  should  be 

made.  The  source  language  is  partially  free  format.  It  is  only  partial 

because  there  is  a Reference  Format  in  which  certain  subunits  of  the 
program  must  start  in  certain  columns.  Aside  from  that,  the  programmer 

may  write  in  any  form  that  he  chooses.  (The  full  details  of  the 

Deference  Format  are  found  on  pages  1-105  through  1-108.)  COBOL  does 
not  have  a specific  statement  delimiter,  but  it  does  have  a sentence 
delimiter.  A sentence  is  composed  of  sequential  statements.  Thus,  one 
determines  the  beginning  of  a new  statement  by  the  fact  that  it  starts 
with  the  appropriate  key  word,  normally  a verb.  The  distinction  between 
a statement  and  a sentence  is  important  in  certain  f I ow-of-contro I 
situations.  However  the  user  can  write  each  statement  as  a separate 
sentence  if  he  chooses  in  which  case  this  part  of  the  requirement  is 
met . 

COBOL  certainly  allows  mnemonical ly  significant  identifiers  since 
they  are  allowed  to  be  up  to  30  characters  with  imbedded  hyphens  allowed 
for  easy  readability. 


There  arc  a few  abbreviations  of  key  words  allowed,  but  they  are 
specified  in  the  syntax  itself.  For  example,  CORRESPONDING  can  be 
abbreviated  as  CORR,  but  unless  the  syntax  specifically  shows  a 
shortened  version  of  a long  word  (which  makes  the  short  version  a 
reserved  word)  no  abbreviations  are  allowed.  COBOL  i3  syntactically 
unamb i guous. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  it  would  be  difficult  - 

and  perhaps  impossible  - to  make  COBOL  completely  free  format. 
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H2.  CUIHJI  .No  Syn  t Ox  (.x  lorri  i one 
T (Sat i 9 f i es) 


CODOL  does  not  permit  the  user  to  create  any  syntax  extensions. 

H3. COBOL. Source  Character  Set 
T (Satisfies) 


COBOL  uses  a 51-character  set  (see  page  1-54).  All  of  these 
characters  are  contained  within  the  64  character  ASCII  subset. 


H4. COBOL . I dent i f i er b and  Literals 
Partially  Satisfies 


COBOL  allows  identifiers  of  up  to  30  characters.  They  are  composed 
of  letters,  digits,  and  the  hyphen.  The  hyphen  can  be  used  anywhere 
except  at  the  beginning  and  the  end;  thus  the  hyphen  serves  as  a break 
character  (see  pages  I -7G  through  1-77).  Literals  are  permitted  and  are 
of  two  types  - numeric  and  non-numeric  (pages  1-80  through  1-81).  The 
numeric  literals  are  limited  to  18  digits  in  length  which  is  consistent 
with  the  rules  involving  arithmetic  in  COBOL.  Non-numeric  literals  are 
limited  to  120  characters  in  length.  There  is  no  break  character  used 
internally  for  literals;  thus,  a hyphen  or  space  would  be  considered  as 
its  own  specific  character  within  a literal.  There  is  no  requirement 
for  separate  quotation  around  each  line  of  a long  literal;  thus  literals 
can  be;  continued  on  a second  line. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following;  it  would  be  trivial  to 
impose  the  rule  of  requiring  literals  not  to  exceed  one  line,  i.e., 
require  separate  quoting  of  each  line.  However,  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  impose  a rule  requiring  or  permitting  a break  character 
within  a literal  because  there  is  no  way  then  to  use  that  break 
character  as  a specific  character  itself.  The  common  break  characters 
of  space  and  hyphen  already  have  very  specific  syntactic  roles  in  COBOL 
and  changes  in  those  rules  would  change  much  of  the  syntactic  structure. 


H5. COBOL . Lex i ca I Units  and  Lines 
Fails  to  Sat i 9fy 


COBOL  does  not  contain  a provision  prohibiting  the  continuation  of 
lexical  units  cross  lines.  It  specifically  allows  this  split  of  lexical 
units  between  lines  (see  the  Reference  Format  discussion  on  page  1-106, 
sec t i on  5. 8. 2. 2. ) . 
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for  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  it  would  ho  trivial  to 

include  such  a rule  in  COBOL. 


HG. COBOL. Key  Words 
Par  t i a I I y Sat i sf i es 


The  COBOL  key  words  are  reserved;  i.e.,  they  cannot  be  used  by  the 
user  nor  by  the  implementer  (see  page  1-79,  section  5. 3. 2. 2. 1 . 3) . Key 
words  are  not  usable  in  contexts  where  an  identifier  can  be  used.  While 
COBOL  has  a very  large  number  of  reserved  words  by  actual  count  - 
specifically  about  300  (see  page  1-109  through  1-110);  this  is  really 
not  nearly  as  bad  as  it  might  seem  on  the  surface.  Each  of  these  words 
appears  in  very  specific  places  in  a very  logical  and  readable  way  in 
the  formats,  but  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  difficulty  to  the  user  in 
avoiding  these  unless  he  wants  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  make  life 
difficult.  The  key  words  are  extremely  informative  and  quite  specific 
in  their  intent  and  content.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  COBOL 
there  are  actually  three  significant  categories  of  words  - reserved 
words  which  cannot  be  used  by  anybody;  system  names  which  are  defined  by 
tho  implementer;  and  user-defined  words  which  cannot  be  either  of  the 
other  two  classes.  There  is  no  problem  on  selection  or  portability  with 
the  reserved  words,  since  they  are  clearly  listed;  on  the  other  hand, 
since  the  system  name  words  are  defined  by  the  implementer,  this  could 
conceivably  cause  difficulty  in  portability  and  compatibility  (see  pages 
I-7G  and  1-78). 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  it  would  be  absolutely 

impossible  to  reduce  the  reserved  word  list  to  a small  number  without 
simultaneously  destroying  the  structure  and  psychology  of  COBOL. 


! 17 . CODOL. Comment  Conventions 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 


Comments  in  COBOL  are  defined  by  having  an  asterisk  in  the 
continuation  indicator  portion  of  a line  (page  1-108).  This  prevents 
the  comment  from  being  interspersed  in  the  middle  of  other  portions  of 
the  program;  i.e.,  each  comment  must  start  on  a new  line.  This  of 
course  provides  automatic  termination  of  the  end  of  the  line  but,  by 
putting  an  asterisk  in  the  next  line,  comments  can  run  over  as  many 
liner,  as  desirable.  This  does  not  prohibit  automatic  reformatting  of 
programs. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  it  probably  would  be 

difficult  to  allow  comments  interspersed  within  the  program  other  than 
as  a separate  I ine. 
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The  only  place  in  which  COBOL  fails  this  requirement  at  all  is  the 
use  of  the  in  the  COMPUTE  verb  (page  11-58).  COBOL  allows  the  user 
to  write  "COMPUTE  identifier  - arithmetic  expression".  This  !s  a form 
of  assignment  statement.  Since  assignment  statements  rarely  occur  in 
the  COMPUTE  verb,  but  are  derived  from  the  use  of  the  four  individual 
arithmetic  verbs,  or  the  MOVE  verb,  this  is  not  very  significant.  The 
is  used  for  a relational  operator  except  for  this  one  case. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  it  would  be  trivial  tu 

change  the  COMPUTE  verb  format,  and  replace  the  by  a key  word,  e.g., 
AS. 


II. COBOL. No  Defaults  in  Program  Logic 
T (Satisfies) 


There  are  no  defaults  which  the  implementer  can  specify  and  which 
affect  program  logic.  There  are  implicit  transfers  of  control  (e.g., 
from  the  PERFORM  verb  or  from  a CALL)  but  these  are  all  clearly  defined 
in  the  language  specifications. 


12. COBOL. Object  Representation  Specifications  Optional 
T (Satisfies) 


It  is  actually  quite  difficult  to  determine  whether  any  language 
. satisfies  this  requirement  unless  the  language  designers  describe  all 

the  defaults  in  one  place  and  in  some  detail.  However  COBOL  does 
provide  many  object  representation  defaults  which  are  useful.  For 
example,  in  the  SYNCHRONIZED  clause  of  the  Data  Description,  (pages 
11-33  through  11-34)  if  neither  RIGHT  nor  LEFT  is  spec  i fed,  then  the 
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nnnvl'i  leaving  t hi  jm  assent  i al  ly  in  an  input  buffer,  furthermore,  the 
Hint  ter  of  whether  the  "next  record"  is  physically  moved  or  whether  an 
internal  pointer  mechanism  is  used  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
implementor,  as  are  all  details  of  I/O  handling. 


I 3.  COBOL. Comp i le  Time  Variables 
T (Satisfies) 


COBOL  probably  satisfies  this  requirement  better  than  any  other 
language  through  its  ENVIRONMENT  DIVISION.  Specifically,  the  OBJECT 
COMPUTER  paragraph  (pages  1 1 —6  through  1 1 -7)  allows  the  user  to  specify 
not  only  the  name  of  the  computer  but  its  memory  size,  and  its  collating 
sequence.  In  addition,  the  SPECIAL  NAMES  paragraph  (pages  I I -8  through 
11-10)  allows  the  user  to  specify  the  character  set  to  be  used  as  well 
as  various  types  of  switches  which  can  be  tested  during  the  course  of 
the  execution  of  the  program.  The  INPUT-OUTPUT  Section  (pages  IV-4 
through  IV-G)  in  the  ENVIRONMENT  DIVISION  allows  the  user  to  specify  a 
great  deal  about  the  files  and  their  relationship  to  the  actual  hardware 
and  internal  buffering  at  object  time.  Compile  time  variables  arp  dealt 
with  through  the  concept  of  condition  names  and  the  ability  to  test  the 
"on"  or  "off"  status  of  an  implcmenter-def ined  switch  (page  1-78, 
section  5. 3. 2. 2. 1 . 1 . 1 and  page  11-44,  section  5. 2. 1.4). 


I4.C0D0L.Condi tional  Compilation 
Fails  to  Sat i sty 


COBOL  does  not  provide  this  capability  in  any  general  way.  There 
is  a particular  case  - namely  the  Debug  Module  (Section  XI)  - which  does 
provide  a form  of  compile  time  conditional  statement. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  it  would  be  easy  to 

include  this  once  the  requirement  was  more  fully  specified. 


1 5. COBOL. S i mp I e Base  Language 
Fails  to  Satisfy 


COBOL  is  not  a simple  language.  It  is  powerful  and  hence  complex. 
It  doo3  contain  duplication  of  features  in  order  to  satisfy  differing 
approaches  to  how  those  features  should  be  made  available. 


It  should  be  noted  that  this  requirement  seems  incompatible  with 
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the  others;  to  satibfy  all  the  other  TINMAN  requirements  nil  I require  a 
pouerful  - and  not  a 6'imple  - language. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  there  is  no  way  that  COBOL 

could  be  changed  to  satisfy  this  requirement. 


1 6. COBOL. Trans  I a tor  Restrictions 
Fails  to  Sat i sfy 


COBOL  does  not  supply  these  limits  except  in  a few  very  special 
cases.  There  are  a number  of  items  defined  by  the  implementer,  and  in 
fact,  a list  is  given  on  pages  1-7  through  1-8.  However,  most  of  these 
items  apply  to  naming  of  certain  things  such  as  the  computer  name  in  the 
ENVIRONMENT  DIVISION. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  it  would  not  be  any  more 

difficult  to  specify  these  restrictions  for  COBOL  than  for  any  other 
I anguage. 


1 7. COBOL. Ob ject  Machine  Restrictions 
T (Satisfies) 


COBOL  does  not  contain  language  restrictions  which  are  dependent  on 
the  object  environment.  It  is  not  possible  to  comment  on  this  for  COBOL 
translators  in  general. 

J1 . COBOL. E f f i c i ent  Object  Code 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 


COBOL  has  an  enormous  number  of  optional  features  which  the 
programmer  can  include  or  exclude  in  his  source  program.  Presumably  any 
good  translator  will  not  produce  object  code  for  these  optional  features 
when  they  aro  not  used  in  the  program.  The  input/output  specifications 
assume  that  the  interface  with  the  hardware  is  being  handled  outside  the 
translator.  There  is  no  automatic  movement  of  programs  between  main  and 
backing  store  except  under  programmer  control  via  the  Segmentation 
Module  (section  IX).  The  Segmentation  Language  Facility  allows  the  user 
to  indicate  what  is  to  be  fixed  in  the  memory  at  object  time,  and  what 
can  be  overlaid. 

1 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  we  cannot  comment  on  the 

required  modifications  without  detailed  study  of  many  translators. 
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Ilii*.  is  u requirement  on  translators  and  cannot  be  arisuer  ed  from 
the  I anguage  spec  i f i cat  i on. 


J3. COBOL. dachine  Language  Insertions 
Par  t i a I I y Sat i sf i es 


COBOL’s  access  to  machine-dependent  hardware  facilities  is  through 
ENVIRONMENT  DIVISION,  and  so  that  portion  of  the  requirement  is  met. 


COBOL  encapsulates  the  access  and  appearance  of  machine  language 
code  insertions  through  the  use  of  the  ENTER  verb  (page  11-63).  The 
machine  language  statements  can  either  be  written  "in  line"  after  the 
ENTLR  verb  or  elsewhere,  but  will  be  executed  as  if  they  had  been 
compiled  immediately  following  the  ENTER  statement.  So  COBOL  satisfies 
tile  basic  encapsulation  requirement.  It  is  unclear  whether  the 
requirement  of  "not  be  allowed  interspersed  with  executable  statement  of 
the  source  language"  is  satisfied  by  this,  but  the  most 

reasonab  I c/ I i kc  I y i nterpretat  i on  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  COBOL 
does  satisfy  it.  However,  COBOL  certainly  fails  the  requirement  that 
those  insertions  be  permitted  only  within  the  body  of  the  compile  time 
conditional  statements  since  there  are  no  compile  time  conditional 
statements. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  fol  lowing:  there  would  be  no 

difficulty  in  satisfying  the  part  of  this  requirement  that  involves 
inclusion  only  in  compile  time  conditional  statements  if  they  existed 
(per  requirement  14).  However,  this  part  of  requirement  J3  seems  to 
defeat  the  purpose  of  allowing  machine  language  instructions  in  the 
source  program  at  all. 


.14. COBOL. Ob ject  Representation  Specifications 
T (Sat i sf ies) 


The  Data  Description  (page  1-119)  permits  the  user  to  specify  the 
object  representation  of  data.  The  order  of  fields  is  shown  by  the 
simple  sequencing  and  level  structure  of  COBOL,  (page  II  17),  the  width 
of  fields  is  shown  via  the  PICTURE  clause  (pages  11-18  through  11-26); 
the  presence  of  "don’t  care"  fields  is  shown  by  using  the  word  FILLER 
(page  11-15)  and  the  position  of  word  boundaries  can  be  controlled  by 
the  SYNCHRONIZED  clause  (pages  11-33  through  11-34)  The  user  can  also 
specify  JUST i f i cat i on  of  non-numeric  data  items  (page  11-16).  However, 
it  is  not  possible  within  COBOL  to  associate  source  language  identifiers 
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I r'l  i.iinrii’il  i nn  Midi  tin*  text  requirement  that  "object  data 
spue  i t i c;it  i ori3  should  be  used  sparingly",  it  is  important  to  note?  that 
since  CCJbOL  has  a9  its  objective  the  efficient  handling  of  large  masses 
of  data  and  data  files,  it  is  expected  that  the  user  wi  I I include  the 
object  data  information  in  all  cases.  However,  that  would  not  be 
necessary  for  cases  in  which  the  data  representation  was  not  very 
important.  It  seems  impossible  to  judge  what  language  features  are 
"spartan"  and  what  ones  are  “grandiose". 


The  primary  user  control  for  positioning  of  data  with  respect  to 
word  boundaries  is  the  SYNCHRONIZED  clause  (pages  11-33  through  11-34). 
If  the  user  does  not  specify  SYNCHRONIZE  LEFT  or  RIGHT,  then  the 
translator  will  determine  the  most  effective  positioning  of  the  data 
i tern. 


J5. COBOL. Open  and  Closed  Routine  Calls 
Fails  to  Sat i sfy 


COBOL  does  not  provide  this  capability  in  any  form. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  it  would  be  relatively 

easy  to  add  this  capability.  However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
this  seems  an  extremely  undesirable  requirement.  While  it  is  useful  as 
long  as  a program  is  running  on  a specific  machine  with  a known 
translator,  its  use  can  hamper  efficient  portability.  Thus,  the 
programmer  might  specify  an  open  subroutine  for  a particular 
configuration  and  translator  and  yet  when  that  program  is  moved  to 
another  machine  and/or  translator,  it  might  be  far  more  efficient  to 
have  a closed  subroutine.  Since  the  programmer  has  already  specified 
which  it  is  to  be,  the  translator  is  unable  to  make  the  determination. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  leave  this  decision  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  translator. 


K1 .COBOL. Operat i ng  System  Not  Required 
T (Satisfies) 


While  most  COBOL  implementations  assume  that  there  is  an  operating 
system,  there  is  nothing  in  the  language  specifications  requiring  one. 
When  there  is  an  operating  system,  the  ENVIRONMENT  DIVISION  and  the  USE 
verb  provide  the  appropriate  interface  between  the  hardware/operat i ng 
system  combination. 
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K2.  f .00(11  .Program  Assembly 
I (T>a t i of  i os) 


Itiu  I n tor -Program  Communication  module  of  CUBUL  (Section  XII)  floes 
•'ll  Ion  the  creation  of  separately  written  modules  for  both  type 
definitions  and  executable  routines.  The  COPY  statement  (pages  X-2 
through  X — 4 ) serves  the  purpose  of  incorporating  text  into  a COBOL 
source  program.  The  COPY  statement  can  be  used  in  any  sensible  place 
within  a source  program  (page  X-2,  point  7).  COBOL  does  not  have  a 
language  requirement  specifying  the  form  of  the  separately  defined 
program  modules. 


K3. COBOL. Software  Development  Tools 
Partially  Satisfies 


COBOL  contains  a Debug  Module  which  gives  the  user  control  over 
debugging  facilities;  at  compile  time,  the  user  is  able  to  specify 
whether  these  should  be  translated  for  use  at  object  time.  Some 
translators  contain  the  desired  tools. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  there,  are  no  restrictions 

in  COBOL  which  would  prevent  the  interface  with  software  tools  that 
might  be  developed.  Support  packages  could  easily  be  added  to  the 
language  itself  if  the  requirements  were  defined. 


K4. COBOL. Translator  Options 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 


COBOL  does  not  itself  contain  any  options  to  aid  the  generation, 
test,  or  modification  of  programs.  COBOL  does  aid  documentation  by 
insisting  on  a particular  reference  format,  and  by  the  inherent 
readability  which  is  a fundamental  aspect  of  COBOL.  Some  translators 
supply  these  tools  but  it  is  impossible  to  specify  exactly  what  all 
translators  do. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  it  should  be  easy  to 

include  additional  specifications  along  these  lines  once  the 
requirements  were  determined. 


K5. COBOL . Asser t i ons  and  Other  Optional  Specifications 
Partially  Satisfies 


COBOL  contains  a whole  Debug  Module  (Section  XI)  but  does  not 
currently  permit  inclusions  of  assertions,  assumptions,  etc. 
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The  COBOL  standard  does  permit  an  implementer  to  include  language 
features  uhich  are  not  in  the  ANSI  COBOL  language  "even  though. ..  i t may 
prevent  proper  compilation  of  some  programs  that  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  standard"  (page  I -6 ) . 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  it  would  be  trivial  to 

change  this  rule  to  meet  the  requirement  of  LI. 


L2. COBOL. No  Subset  Implementation 

Fails  to  Satisfy 

COBOL  docs  not  meet  this  requirement  because  the  standard  was 
specifically  designed  to  permit  a modular  approach  to  implementation. 
Thus,  there  is  a Nucleus  and  11  specifically  defined  language  modules 
(page  I -1 , section  1.2).  Furthermore,  many  of  the  modules  have  subsets 
and  the  implementer  is  essentially  able  to  choose  what  he  wishes. 

For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  obviously  it  would  be 

trivial  to  change  the  current  definition  of  the  standard  to  meet  any 
particular  subsetting  requirement  of  TINMAN.  There  is  no  problem  in  the 
I anguayo  spec i f i cat i on. 

L3. COBOL. Low-Cost  Translation 

Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 
' • 

f 

There  are  a great  many  options  available  to  the  COBOL  programmer 
and  hiql  use  of  all  of  these  will  obviously  increase  compile  time  costs. 
Conversely,  his  failure  to  use  many  of  them  will  decrease  the  compile 
time  costs.  There  are  no  obvious  cases  in  which  the  programmer  can 
directly  control  the  trade-off  between  compile-time  and  run-time  costs. 
By  now  there  are  many  efficient  compilers  of  COBOL  and  hence  the 
language  is  capable  of  being  compiled  fairly  efficiently.  Nothing  can 
be  said  about  translators  for  a future  language. 

For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  it  is  not  possible  to 

state  which  changes  should  be  made  to  allow  COBOL  to  fully  satisfy  this 
requirement. 
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L 4. COBOL. Many  Object  Machines 
T (5ia  t i *j  f i eol 


I it  II  Mil  l>8  has  been  implemented  for  almost  all  full  size  computer  s 
and  even  one  microprocessor.  Many  features  in  CUEMTI.  74  were  a I ».o 
included  tlio  later  COBOL  08  implementations.  The  OBJECT  COMPUTER 
paragraph  (pages  1 1 — G through  1 1 -7)  in  the  ENVIRONMENT  DIVISION  makes 
this  specification  quite  easy  for  the  user. 


L5. COBOL . Se I f-Hos t i ng  Not  Required 
T (Sat i sf ies) 


The  CONFIGURATION  Sect  ion  in  the  ENVIRONMENT  DIVISION  (pages  1 1 -5 
through  11-7)  enables  the  user  to  specify  both  the  source  computer  on 
which  the  translation  will  be  clone  and  the  object  computer  on  which  the 
program  is  to  run.  There  are  COBOL  G8  compilers  for  most  computers. 


LG. COBOL. Trans  I ator  Checking  Required 
Unknown 


This  is  not  a language  requirement. 


L7. COBOL.. Oi  agnost  ic  Messages 
Fa i Is  to  Sat i sfy 


COBOL  does  not  contain  a suggested  set  of  error  and  warning 
situations  for  the  translator  to  implement. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  it  would  be  relatively 

easy  to  add  such  suggestions  to  the  language  definition. 


L8. COBOL. Translator  Internal  Structure 
T (Satisfies) 


COBOL  does  not  dictate  to  a translator  the  structure  or 
character  i st  ics  of  a particular  translator. 


L9. COBOL . Se I f-1 mp I ementab I e Language 
T (Satisfies) 
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Ml .COBOL. Exi st iny  Language  Features  Only 
T (Satisfies) 


Clearly  COBOL  is  currently  composed  of  features  within  the 
state-of-the-art.  Furthermore,  any  changes  necessary  to  achieve  the 
requirements  of  TINMAN  are  in  the  category  of  engineering  and  not 
research. 


M2 . COBOL . Unamb i guous  Definition 
Fails  to  Sat i sfy 


The  semantics  of  COBOL  have  not  been  defined  in  any  formal  fashion 
and  currently  contain  ambiguities  as  is  true  of  any  English  language 
dc  f i n i t i on. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  probably  it  would  be  very 

difficult,  although  not  impossible,  to  prepare  a formal  definition  of 
COBOL  semantics. 


M3. COBOL. Language  Documentation  Required 
Partially  Satisfies 


The  COBOL  standard  contains  a complete  technical  description  of  the 
language.  The  syntax  is  defined  formally  but  the  semantics  are  not 
defined  in  a formal  fashion.  The  COBOL  standard  also  contains  a fair 
amount  of  tutorial  or  introductory  material,  even  though  it  is  not 
labelled  as  such  and  is  scattered  through  the  standard. 


The  only  places  in  which  character  i st  i cs  of  the  source  language  are 
dependent  on  the  translator,  are  those  characteristics  labelled  as 
i mp I ementer-def i ned  (pages  1-7  through  1-8).  The  current  language 
standard  document  does  not  contain  examples  of  each  language  construct, 
although  it  docs  contain  listings  of  key  words  and  language  defined 
defaults.  T lac  standard  is  well  written,  and  is  put  together  for  use  by 
know  I edgcab  I e people.  It  is  easy  to  find  specific  information  in  it. 


For  needed  changes,  note  the  following:  it  would  he  fairly  simple 

to  write  tutorials  for  inclusion  as  part  of  the  official  documentation. 
There  exist  books  and  specific  manuals  on  COBOL  which  serve  this 
purpose.  Instead  of  adding  examples  of  each  language  construct,  it 
would  be  more  appropriate  to  have  implementers  issue  documents  on 
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expansive  and  inexpensive  features.  These  features  tend  to  vary 
depend i ng  on  the  translator. 


M4. COBOL. Control  Agent  Required 
T (Satisfies) 


This  requirement  refers  to  the  future.  However,  from  its  very 
beginning,  COBOL  has  been  "configuration  managed".  The  defining 
authority  has  been  CODASYL,  and  its  subcommittee  has  been  defined  as  the 
group  responsible  for  COBOL.  The  people  developing  the  standard  have 
long  accepted  the  principle  that  the  only  thing  that  they  can  do  is  pick 
and  chouse  from  among  the  features  in  the  CODASYL-def  i ned  version  of 
COBOL.  Further,  the  O.S.  Navy  and  NBS  have  provided  validation 
services.  Thus,  there  is  a lot  of  experience  and  precedent  in  this 
management  concept  for  COBOL.  It  seems  to  have  worked  fairly  well. 


M5. COBOL. Support  Agent  Required 
Unknown 


This  is  not  truiy  a language  requirement  but  is  a cons  i derat  i on  for 
the  future. 


A strong  standards  and  configuration  management  agency  required  by 
M4  could  presumably  perform  compiler  validation,  tools  design,  library 
standards  and  distribution,  etc. 


MG. COBOL . L i br ary  Standards  and  Support  Required 
Unknown 


This  is  not  truly  a language  requirement  but  is  a consideration  for 
the  future. 


A strong  standards  and  configuration  management  agency  required  by 
M4  could  presumably  perform  compiler  validation,  tools  design,  library 
standards  and  distribution,  etc. 

I 
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Section  IVc  - COBOL  I .'inguaije  Features  Not  Needed 

//.rnnril  .Features  To  Me  l.liminaied  I i uni  It  a*  l.aiif)Uiii|r- 

Because  of  its  great  power  in  the  data  handling  and  input/output 
area,  there  are  a number  of  features  in  COBOL  74  which  could  be 
eliminated  as  unnecessary  for  TINMAN  requirements.  Since  the  COBOL 
syntax  contains  many  optional  phrases  within  verbs  and  clauses,  it  is 
not  practical  to  list  each  case  which  can  be  eliminated.  Thus,  the 
following  represents  only  a summary  of  the  general  features  which  can  be 
eliminated,  based  on  the  COBOL  74  ANSI  Standard  and  the  TINMAN 
requirements.  This  list  is  not  necessarily  complete;  (i.e.,  there  are 
other  language  elements  which  could  be  deleted  but  a truly  detailed 
listing  would  serve  no  useful  purpose): 

IDENTIFICATION  Division 


Relative  I/O  Module 


I ndexed  I /0  Modu I e 


Sort-Merge  Module 
Report  Writer  Module 


Various  editing  characters  (e.g.,  credit,  debit,  zero 
suppress,  check  protect) 

Figurative  constants 

Some  of  the  class  conditions 


Abbreviated  combined  relation  conditions 


Specific  verbs:  ALTER,  INSPECT.  SEARCH,  SET,  STRING,  UNSTRING 

Miscellaneous  options  in  many  places. 
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Suction  IVd  - COBOL  Summary  .and  Recommendations 


r 

1 he  following  tablo  presents  tho  UNMAN  requir  oments  by  category 
and  the  number  in  each  category  which  COBOL  74  fully,  partially,  or 
failed  to  satisfy,  as  well  as  those  which  are  not  relevant  or 
applicable.  It  is  not  surprising  to  note  that  COBOL  does  best  in  areas 
A,  B,  D and  F.  They  are,  respectively.  Data  and  Types;  Operation; 
Variables,  Literals  and  Constants:  and  Scopes  and  Libraries.  COBOL  is 
poorest  in  E (Definition  Facilities)  since  COBOL  has  no  definition 
facilities  aside  from  subroutines  and  does  rather  poorly  in  Category  C 
(Parameters  and  Expressions).  The  entire  matter  of  structure  of 
programs  and  parameter  passage  is  certainly  one  of  COBOL’s  weakest 
concepts. 


REQUIREMENT  COBOL 

A.  Dat3  and  Types 

Al.  Typed  Language  T 

A2.  Data  Types  P 

A3.  Precision  P 

A4.  Fixed-Point  Numbers  T 

A5.  Character  Data  T 

AG.  Arrays  T 

A7.  Records  T 

B.  Operations 

Bl.  Assignment  and  Reference  T 

02.  Equivalence  T 

B3.  Relational  T 

B4,  Arithmetic  Operations  T 

B5.  Truncation  and  Rounding  T 

BG.  Boolean  Operations  P 

B7.  Scalar  Operations  - On  arrays  T 

B8.  Type  Conversion  - Implicit  F 

B9.  Type  Conversion  - Explicit  P 

010.  I/O  Operations  T 

Dll.  Power  Set  Operations  F 

C.  Expressions  and  Parameters 

Cl.  Side  Effects  T 

C2.  Operand  Structure,  T 

C3.  Expressions  Permitted  F 

C4.  Constant  Expressions  F 

C5.  Consistent  Parameter  Rules  P 

CG.  Type  Agreement  in  Parameters  F 

C7.  Formal  Parameter  Kinds  F 

C8.  Formal  Parameter  Specification  T 

C9.  Variable  Numbers  of  Parameters  F 


D.  Variables,  Literals  and  Constant 
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Dl.  Constant  Value  I don I i f i itr s I 

02.  Numeric  Literals  I 

□3.  Initial  Values  of  Variables  1 

U4.  Numeric  Ranrje  and  Step  Size  T 

Db.  Variable  Types  T 

DG.  Pointer  Variables  F 

E.  Definition  Facilities 

El.  User  Definitions  Possible  P 

E2.  Consistent  Use  of  Types  F 

E3.  No  Default  Declarations  F 

E4.  Can  Extend  Existing  Operators  F 

E5.  Type  Definitions  F 

EG.  Data  Defining  Hechanisms  F 

E7.  No  Free  Union  or  Subset  Types  T 

E8.  Type  Initialization  F 

F.  Scope  and  Libraries 

FI.  Separate  Allocation  and  Access  F 

A I I owed 

F2.  Limiting  Access  Scope  P 

F3.  Compile  Time  Scope  Determination  T 

F4.  Libraries  Available  T 

F5.  Library  Contents  T 

FG.  Libraries  and  Compools  T 

1 nd i st i ngu i shab I e 

F7.  Standard  Library  Definitions  P 

G.  Control  Structures 

Gl.  Kinds  of  Control  Structures  P 

G2.  The  GOTO  P 

G3.  Conditional  Control  P 

G4.  Iterative  Control  T 

G5.  Routines  F 

GG.  Parallel  Processing  F 

G7.  Exception  Handling  T 

G8.  Synchronization  and  Real-Time  P 

H.  Syntax  and  Comment  Conventions 

HI.  General  Characteristics  P 

H2.  No  Syntax  Extensions  T 

H3.  Source  Character  Set  T 

H4.  Identifiers  and  Literals  P 

H5.  Lexical  Units  and  Lines  F 

HG.  Key  Uords  P 

H7.  Comment  Conventions  P 

H8.  Unmatched  Parentheses  T 

H9.  Uniform  Referent  Notation  T 

H10.  Consistency  of  Meaning  T 

I.  Default,  Conditional  Compilation  and  Language  Restrictions 

11.  No  Defaults  in  Program  Logic  T 

12.  Object  Representation  Specifics-  T 
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t i orri  Opt  i on.'i  I 

1!.  l.niH|iiln  l imn  V.ir  iahln'i  I 

14.  Lot  id  i 1 1 on.'i  I Lump i I a I i on  I 

lb.  S i inp I n E)at»i;  language  f 

IG.  Translator  Restrictions  f 

17.  Object  Machine  Restrictions  T 

J.  Efficient  Object  Representations  and  Machine  Dependencies 

Jl.  Efficient  Object  Code  P 

J2.  Optimizations  Do  Not  Change  U 

Program  Effect 

J3.  Machine  Languoge  Insertions  P 

J4.  Object  Representation  Specification  T 

J5.  Open  and  Closed  Routine  Calls  F 

K.  Program  Environment 

Kl.  Operating  System  Not  Required  T 

K2.  Program  Assembly  T 

K3.  Software  Development  Tools  P 

K4.  Translator  Options  P 

K5.  Assertions  and  Other  Optional  P 

Spec i f i cat i ons 

L.  Translators 

LI.  No  Superset  Implementations  F 

L2.  No  Subset  Implementations  F 

L3.  Low-Cost  Translation  P 

L4.  Many  Object  Machines  T 

L5.  Se I f-Host i ng  Not  Required  T 

L6.  Translator  Checking  Required  U 

L7.  Diagnostic  Messages  F 

L8.  Translator  Internal  Structure  T 

L9.  Sel f-Implementable  Language  T 

M.  Language  Definition,  Standards  and  Control 

Ml.  Existing  Language  Features  Only  T 

M2.  Unambiguous  Definition  F 

M3.  Language  Documentation  Required  P 

M4.  Control  Agent  Required  T 

M5.  Support  Agent  Required  U 

MG.  Library  Standards  and  Support  U 

Required 

Totals  T (Fully  Satisfies)  4G 

P (Partially  Satisfies)  22 

F (Fails  to  Satisfy)  2G 

U (Unknown)  4 
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i l i .i ii j i MAt.  in  ui  is  mum  ui  min  ihsplijt  tg  gtiilh  languages. 


COBOL  74  considered  as  a base  language  for  the  OoD  HOL  is: 


a.  Moderately  compliant  with  existing  TINMAN  requirements 


b.  Easily  changed  to  meet  approximately  23  of  the  requirements  it 
does  not  fully  meet 


c.  Moderately  easily  changed  in  approximately  9 of  the 
requirements  it  does  not  fully  meet 


d.  Difficult  or  impossible  to  change  in  approximately  13  of  the 
requirements  it  does  not  fully  meet 

e.  A viable  base  technically,  but  is  probably  unacceptable 
psychologically  because  of  its  verbosity  and  past  history  and 
the  low  opinion  of  it  held  by  language  experts. 

Note  that  the  numbers  above  represent  complete  compliance  and 
include  conic  requirements  rated  "90%,  fully  satisfies"  in  the  report. 
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Section  V - HAL/S  EVALUATION 


Section  Va  - HAL/S  Language  Introduction 


U.  HALS. I ntroduct i on 


HAL/S  is 
I n ter me  tries, 
program.  The 
analysts,  and 
highly  readabl 


a higher  order  programming  language 
Inc.  far  the  flight  software  of  the 
language  is  expressly  designed  to  a 
engineers  to  create  software  which 
e,  and  easily  maintained. 


developed  by 
NASA  Space  Shuttle 
Mow  programmers, 
is  reliable,  efficient. 


HAL/S  is  intended  to  satisfy  virtually  all  the  flight  software 
requirements  of  the  Space  Shuttle.  To  achieve  this,  the  language 
incorporates  a very  wide  range  of  features,  including  applications 
oriented  data  types  and  computations,  real-time  control,  and  constructs 
for  implementing  systems  pr ogramm i ng  algorithms. 


Data  Types  and  Computations 


HAL/S  is  a linear  algebraic  language  particularly  suited  for 
acroopace  proramming.  Integer,  scalar,  vector  and  matrix  data  types, 
together  with  appropriate  operators  and  built-in  functions  (e.g.,  a 
complete  vector/matrix  library)  provide  an  extremely  powerful  tool  for 
the  implementation  of  mathematical  (navigation,  guidance  and  control) 
algorithms.  Bit  and  character  string  processing  constructs  are 
available.  The  formation  and  use  of  multidimensional  arrays,  and  of 
tree-like  organizations  of  heterogeneous  data,  are  also  featured. 


Real-Time  Control 


HAL/S  is  a real-time  control  language.  With  time  being  a critical 
parameter  in  many  on-board  solutions,  time  dependence  has  been 
introduced  into  IIAL/S  as  part  of  the  syntax.  A wide  range  of  commands 
for  controlling  real-time  tasks  is  provided  including  one-shot  and 
cyclic  scheduling  based  on  time,  priority  and  hardware  and/or  software 
events. 


Program  Reliability 


A major  goal  of  the  HAL/S  design  is  the  production  of  reliable 
software.  Effective  isolation  between  separately  compiled  program 
blocks  contributes  to  modularity  while  communication  is  supervised 


through  innlr.illy  mun.'iqnd  ami  h i yh  t y visible  (.nimnou  suhr  mil  iitft  and  data 
pools.  Across  to  c.riiiiiiion  i error  < .ns  may  centrally  In:  yr  an  tail  or 
rush  i<  ifd.  I nr  a real-time  environment,  HAl./b  includes  a locking 
innch.in  i ;.m  which  can  automatically  protect  shared  data  and  code. 


Error  Recovery 


HAL/S  has  a comprehensive  and  flexible  mechanism  for  detecting  and 
recovering  for  run-time  errors.  It  also  has  the  capability  of 
simulating  run-time  errors,  which  can  be  extremely  useful  for  checkout 
purposes.  Another  feature  of  the  language  is  the  ability  to  specify  and 
signal  user-defined  run-time  errors. 


Every  active  real-time  process  possesses  its  own  so-called  "error 
environment",  which  is  essentially  a description  of  the  recovery  actions 
in  force  for  all  possible  run-time  errors  the  process  could  be  subject 
to.  On  initiation  of  the  process,  the  system  recovery  action  is  in 
force  for  all  run-time  errors.  During  the  life  of  a process,  its  error 
environment  may  be  modified  by  the  specification  of  a "user  recovery 
action"  for  some  error  or  error  group.  The  user  recovery  action  *s 
enforced  by  the  execution  of  specific  HAL/S  error  control  statements. 


Systems  Programming  Features 


HAL/S  contains  a number  of  features  especially  designed  to 
facilitate  its  application  to  systems  programming,  thus  substantially 
eliminating  the  necessity  of  using  an  assembler  language.  Two  of  these 
features  are  the  facility  to  create  and  manipulate  data  pointers  and  to 
create  language  extensions  in  the  form  of  "Xmacros". 


a.  Data  Pointers  - In  HAL/S,  pointer  data  items  are  called  "NAME" 
data  items.  To  substantially  eliminate  software 
unreliability,  a specific  mechanism  in  HAL/S  assures  that  any 
given  NAME  data  item  can  only  point  to  other  data  items  of  a 
single  kind  specified  at  compile  time.  The  mechanism  consists 
in  declaring  a NAME  data  item  with  properties  of  type, 
precision,  and  arrayness,  just  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  data 
item.  These  properties,  rather  than  actually  belonging  to  the 
NAME  data  item,  are  the  properties  which  must  be  processed  by 
data  items  to  which  the  NAME  data  item  can  point. 

b.  XMacros  - Realizing  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
capabilities  not  basic  to  the  language,  HAL/S  isolates  these 
"system  extensions"  to  a set  of  compiler-supplied  Xmacros. 
These  are  written  in  assembler  language  and  may  be  designed  to 
meet  specific  requirements  and  interfaces.  XMacros  are 
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\ nt.ru  | »rir  nt«*d  in  the  comp  Mur  run  time  library  or  insert  nr  I an 
in  l ino  f.nrln.  A*,  uith  otlior  (.urnpi  lor  "Imi  11  ino" , t , 
Imnolit  from  tlifj  mjtom.it  i r.  r.lior  k i nr)  r f indue  l od  ot  r.nmpilo  t i mo 
to  o-.'iiir o proper  ur.Ofjo.  In  ol  led,  tlie  Xmocr  o I'lrovirlo’.  o 
mean  a of  adding  functional,  spec  i .3 1 -pur  pose 

implementation-dependent  extensions  to  HAI/S  without  requiring 
far  reaching  syntax  changes  or  substantial  modification  of  the 
compi  ler  programs. 

Below  ar.c  listed  some  of  the  strong  points  of  HAL/S: 

1.  Real-time  features  include  multitasking,  event  processing,  and 
shared  data  management. 

2.  Built-in  data  types  and  operators  for  vector  and  matrix  data 
are  useful  in  programming  spacecraft  guidance  and  control 
systems. 

3.  Structured  output  listings  uith  indentation  for  nesting  levels 
are  very  readable  and  are  somewhat  self-documenting. 

A.  It  is  a block-oriented  language  with  standard  name  scoping 

features.  Separately  compiled  program  blocks  can  be  executed 
together  and  can  communicate  through  one  or  more  highly 
visible  data  pools  (compoo) s) , which  are  themselves  separately 
comp i table. 


5.  Reliability  is  enhanced  through  strong  type  checking  and 
structured  programming  constructs. 

G.  An  error  recovery  facility  allows  the  programmer  freedom  to 
define  his  own  error  processing  logic  or  leave  control  uith 
the  system. 


Some  of  the  weak  points  of  HAL/St 


1.  There  is  a lack  of  "open-ended"  capabilities  - no 
extensibility,  no  generic  procedures,  and  no  recursion.  It 
shall  be  noted  that  these  are  intentional  omissions  because  of 
time  and  space  restrictions  inherent  in  an  embedded, 
man-critical  system. 

2.  There  is  a basic  lack  of  versatility  in  the  I/O  capabilities. 
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eviction  Vb  - HAL/S  Comparat  i ve  ['valuation 


Following  is  an  itemized  comparison  of  HAL/S  against  the  DoD  TINMAN 
requirements  for  a High-Order  Language  (HOL).  An  additional  paragraph 
gives  a brief  discussion  of  the  source  of  modifications  required  to 
fulfill  TINMAN  requirements.  The  reference  document  used  is  the  "HAL/S 
Language  Specification",  Intermetrics  Inc.,  Version  IR-61-8,  June  IS, 
197G.  Each  major  section  is  prefaced  with  general  comments  and  a 
summary. 


A. HALS. Data  and  Types 


HAL/S  is  a strongly  typed  language  with  a diverse  set  of  data 
types.  All  data  in  a HAL/S  program  is  defined  by  DECLARE  statements. 
The  group  of  all  DECLARE  statements  valid  for  a program  scope  appear  at 
the  beginning  of  that  scope  in  the  data  declaration  block. 


HAL/S  adequately  fulfills  the  TINMAN  requirements  for  a strongly 
typed  language,  with  two  exceptions.  There  is  no  fixed-point  capability 
and  character  sets  are  not  treated  as  enumeration  types.  Additional 
capabilities  include  the  EVENT,  BIT,  NAME,  MATRIX,  and  VECTOR  data  types 
- each  with  their  own  set  of  characteristics  and  operation. 


A1 .HALS. Typed  Language 
T (Satisfies) 


HAL/S  requires  all  data  to  be  declared  and  fully  qualified  in  the 
source  program  (Section  4.0,  page  4-1  through  Section  4.7,  page  4-22). 
There  exists  a set  of  default  properties  for  all  data  items  (e.g., 
floating-point,  single  precision,  non-ini tial i zed)  which  HAL/S  assumes 
if  none  is  given  (see  Lang.  Spec,  page  4-19).  But  the  data  identifier 
must  appear  in  a declaration  statement  for  this  to  occur.  HAL/S  does 
not  allow  dynamic  declaration. 


A2. HALS. Data  Types 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 


HAL/S  provides  integer  (INTEGER),  rea I -f I oat i ng-poi nt  (SCALAR), 
Boolean  (BOOLEAN),  and  character  (CHARACTER)  basic  data  types.  Five 
additional  types  are  also  provided:  BIT,  VECTOR,  MATRIX,  NAME,  and 

EVENT  (Section  4.7,  page  4-19).  The  BIT  designation  is  simply  a string 
of  Dooleans.  The  VECTOR  and  MATRIX  designation  defines  a specified  (or, 
if  unspecified,  a default)  number  of  floating-point  values  which  are 
naturally  related.  The  NAME  i9  a pointer  variable  which  can  be 
manipulated.  The  EVENT  designation  is  a specially  defined  Boolean  with 
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in.il  time  |ir  nyi  .iiiimiiKi  impl  i(  .it  ion').  All  I IAI  /' » data  i 1 I i «.  1 « rrj  above 
in.  n i hit  defined  in  rji  rm|j'.  of  homogeneous  1 1 j|  ji  • *,  railed  ARKAYs  (Section 
A. 'il.  All  data  i terns  or  arrays  of  data  items  may  bo  defined  in  groups 
(copies)  of  gonoral ly  non-homoycneous  types  tailed  STRUCTURE'S  (Serf  inn 
4.3).  Indexing  to  the  STRIICTUl'ffc"  copy,  ARRAY  element  and,  in  the  case  of 
CHAHACILK,  Dll,  MATRIX,  and  VECTOR,  to  the  component  level,  is  provided. 


Modification  required:  modification  of  HAL/S  to  provide 

fixed-point  capability  is  moderately  difficult.  HAL/S  has  available-  a 
simple  fixed-point  capability  which  is  currently  being  used  on  some 
applications.  This  facility  is  designed  for  machines  which  have  no 
floating-point  hardware.  Although  currently  there  is  no  implementation 
of  HAL/S  which  has  both  fixed-point  and  floating-point  capabilities,  it 
is  feasible  to  have  such.  The  compiler  modifications  (library  routines, 
additional  type  checks,  etc.)  to  provide  such  a combination  of 
capabilities  would  be  moderate.  This  evaluation  has  deemphas i zed  the 
presence  of  this  additional  feature  in  analysis  of  individual 
requirements  dealing  with  fixed-point  capabilties. 


A3. HALS. Prec i s i on 
T (Satisfies) 


HAL/S  does  not  provide  the  capability  to  specify  or  change 
'precision  globally  (on  the  scope  level).  It  does  permit  precision 
specification  for  individual  variables  at  DECLARE  time  (Section  4.7, 
page  4-20,  general  rules  2 and  3).  All  floating-point  and  integer 
arithmetic  is  done  in  single  precision  unless  one  or  more  of  the 
operands  have  been  explicitly  declared  to  be  double  precision  or  unless 
an  explicit  conversion  is  requested  in  the  expression  (Section  6.1.1, 
page  6-4)  . 


A4 , HALS. F i xed-Po i nt  Numbers 
Fails  to  Satisfy 


HAL/S,  as  specified  in  the  reference  documents,  has  no  fixed-point 
capab i I i ty . 


Modification  required:  modification  of  HAL/S  to  provide 

fixed-point  capability  is  moderately  difficult.  HAL/S  has  available  a 
simple  fixed-point  capability  which  is  currently  being  used  on  some 
applications.  This  capability  is  designed  for  machines  which  have  no 
floating-point  hardware.  Although  currently  there  is  no  implementation 
of  HAL./S  which  has  both  fixed-  and  floating-point  capabilities,  it  is 
feasible  to  have  such.  The  compiler  modifications  (library  routines, 
additional  type  chocks,  etc.)  to  provide  such  a combination  of 
capabilities  would  be  moderate.  This  evaluation  has  deemphas  i zed  the 
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pmmncf!  of  thin  ndflitirjn.il  feature  in  analij'ii',  fit  irirliviflunl 
requirements  dealing  with  fixed-point  capacities. 


AS.  HALS. Character  Data 

Fails  to  Sat i sf y 

HAL/S  does  not  consider  character  strings  as  enumeration  types,  nor 
does  it  provide  the  capability  to  specify  an  "order  of  characters"  at 
compile  time.  A single  character  set  is  defined  for  the  language.  This 
character  set  is  in  itself  an  enumeration  type,  with  an  implied 
collating  sequence  and  subject  to  all  relational  operators  (see  B3) . 

flod  i f i cat i ons  required:  to  add  the  capability  for  sets  of 

enumerated  types  and  to  include  character  sets  would  be  a difficult 
mod i f i cat i on. 


AG.  I IALS. Arrays 
T (Satisfies) 


HAL/S  provides  for  up  to  n dimensions  (where  n is 
implementation-dependent)  in  ARRAY  declarations  (Section  4.S,  page  4-14, 
rule  2).  The  dimension  number(s)  specify  the  upper  bound  of  the  range 
of  each  dimension.  (The  lower  bound  is  understood  to  be  1.)  The 
dimension  value  may  be  expressed  as  an  arithmetic  expression,  but  is 
rounded  to  the  nearest  integer  value.  The  uppermost  bound  of  an  array 
which  appears  as  a parameter  of  a Procedure  or  Function  may  be 
determined  at  entry  into  the  Procedure/Function,  for  one  dimensional 
arrays  only  (Section  4.5,  page  4-16,  restriction  #1). 


A7.  HALS. Records 
T (Sat i sf i es) 


The  STRUCTURE  facility  in  HAL/S  fulfills  this  requirement  (Section 
4.3).  It  provides  for  a hierarchical  organization  of  generally 
non-homoqeneous  data  types.  The  NAME  facility  (described  under  TINMAN 
U6)  applied  to  structures,  provides  an  "overlay"  capability  with  type 
check i ng. 


R.  HALS.Operat ions 


HAL/S  has  three  basic  categories  of  operators  (corresponding  to 
three  categories  of  data  types):  arithmetic.  Boolean,  and  character. 

The  largest  number  of  operators  fall  into  the  arithmetic  category. 
HAL/S  uses  a standard  symbol  with  infix  notation  for  all  operations. 
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I IAI  /'i  . if  lr<f  |i  j;i  t f*  I y fulfills  a I I r cyu  i ( enii-fi  I •.  to  pifivide  uper  a t i iim'i  lu 
Iim  us ill  I | lliu  data  lyprsi  ilis r;i  i lii'fl  in  M-cliuri  A.  Tin*  single  exception 
i 'i  Hu'  i equi  i I'liHint  for  riper  a t i one  on  "power  i.ela  of  enumeration  lypne". 
IIIIiii  iii'.ikimbono  i ri  1 1 1*3  rijji-i  ,i  t i on  category  include  implicit  rounding  and 
truncation  in  conic  ratios,  implicit  type  conversion  in  some  cases,  anti  no 
dynamic  I/O  device  assignment.  HAL/S  exceeds  TINMAN  operation 
requirements  in  that  it  provides  built-in  operations  for  vectors  and 
matr i ces. 


Rl . HALS. Ass i gnment  and  Reference 
T (Satisfies) 


HAL/S  provides  automatic  assignment  operations  as  a part  of  the 
definition  for  all  data  tgpes.  Ang  variable  data  item  may  have  the 
value  of  another  variable,  a constant  value,  or  the  result  of  an 
expression  assigned  into  it,  providing  the  data  types  are  equivalent. 
There  are,  however,  a few  exceptions  to  data  type  equivalency  (Section 
7.3,  page  7-6,  general  rule  5).  The  uniform  symbol  for  assignment  for 
all  data  types  is  the  " = " sign  (Section  7.3).  Composite  data  types 
(c.g.,  arrays,  structures,  matrices)  may  be  treated  as  a single  entity 
in  assignment  or  reference  (Section  7.3,  page  7-5): 

ARRAYl  = ARRAY2  + ARRAY3; 


Additionally,  HAL/S  has  a multiple-assignment  capability  which 
allows  the  value  of  a single  operand  to  be  stored  into  several  variables 
in  one  statement  (Section  7.3,  page  7-5): 

FIRST,  I,  LOOP-COUNTER  = 1; 


B2. HALS. Equ i va I ence 
T (Satisfies) 


The  symbol  for  identity  or  logical  equivalence  is  the."-"  sign. 

(Gee  comments  in  1110.)  Equivalence  comparisons  must  be  between  like 
data  types.  Arithmetic  expressions  cannot  be  implicitly  compared  to 
Rnnlranrs;  nor  character  strings  to  arrags,  etc.  However,  mixed 
expressions  of  integer  and  floating-point  operands  are  accepted  for 
arithmetic  equi valence  comparison  (Section  6.2.1).  Mixed  precision  is 
also  accepted  within  arithmetic  comparisons.  HAL/S  also  has  equi valence 
comparison  capability  between  aggregate  data  items  such  as  arrays, 
structures,  vectors,  and  matrices.  An  array  can  be  compared  to  a single 
item  (of  the  same  type)  for  identity.  (Identity  exists  only  if  all 
elements  of  the  arrayed  operand  are  equal  to  the  unarrayerl  operand.)  An 
array  may  also  he  compared  to  another  array  of  identical  dimension  for 
cquivalncc  (Section  6.2.5).  Evaluation  of  equivalence  for  each 


for  i i,'.|iiinrli  rn|  pair  nt  i;  I niwn  I s of  tin:  o|if:r  amt'i  holds  true  in  rompni  j ng 
vectors,  in; » t r icon,  < liar  ai  tin  strings,  Boolean  oti  inya  .mil  structur  ns 
(linctinn  6.2.1,  rule  4;  Section  6.2.2,  rule  3 ; Section  6.2.3,  rules  1 
.ind  4;  Section  G.2.4,  rule  4). 


D3 . 1 IAI.S . Re  I a t i ona  I s 
T (Sat i 9f ies) 


All  arithmetic  data  types  in  HAL/S  have  defined  for  them  six  basic 
relational  operators  ">«=",  "<=").  The  [algebraic 

not  sign]  is  the  symbol  for  NOT.  Alternatively  the  Keyword  "NOT"  may  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  "=",  "<",  The  relational  operators  "=" 

and  "NOT="  may  also  be  applied  to  the  VECTOR,  MATRIX,  BOOLEAN.  ARRAY, 
and  STRUCTURE  ctata  (Section  B.2.1). 


B4 . HALS. Ar i thmet i c Operations 
Par  t i a I I y Sat i sf i es 

\ 

\ 

HAL/S  has  the  set  of  arithmetic  operations  Tested,  although  it  uses 
a space  or  blank  instead  of  a symbol  for  multiplication  (Section  6.1.1, 
page  G — 3 ) . Integer  division  with  remainder  is  not  provided  in  the  set 
o,f  infix  operators.  The  user  can  obtain  the  results  of  integer  division 
by  way  of  two  built-in  functions.  The  function  0 1 V (alpha,  beta)  (where 
alpha  and  beta  are  integers)  yields  an  integer  result  with  no  remainder 
(Appendix  C,  page  C-l).  The  function  REMAINDER  (alpha,  beta)  (where 
alpha  and  beta  are  integers)  yields  the  integer  remainder  resulting  from 
the  division  of  beta  into  alpha  (Appendix  C,  page  C-l). 


Standard  multiplication  is  provided  for  all  data  types,  including 
vectors  and  matrices.  Additionally,  HAL/S  provides  a dot  product  and  a 
cross  product  operation  for  vectors  (Section  6.1.1,  page  6-4). 

Operations  involving  vectors  or  matrices  compile  into  machine  code  which 
does  the  specified  operation  iteratively  on  each  element.  However,  this 
provides  the  programmer  a cleaner  listing  and  often  times  more  concise 
machine  code. 


Modifications  required:  the  capabilitg  to  provide  integer  division 

with  remainder  as  an  infix  operator  could  be  provided  with  no 
d i f f i cu I ty , 


R5. HALS. Truncat i on  and  Rounding 
Partially  Satisfies 

A certain  degree  of  implicit  rounding  or  truncation  takes  place  in 
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iifin  i tinmen t o| i» :i  «i t i fins  between  at  ithmr-tic  valunt.  of  diffetmif  lypno  nr 
precision  (Sort  inn  7.3,  page  7-6,  semantic  rules): 

1.  Assignment  of  an  integer  expression  into  a floating-point 
variable  results  in  an  implicit  conversion  with  a possible 
loss  of  decimal  placos  of  accuracy. 

2.  Assignment  of  a floating  expression  into  an  integer  variable 
results  in  rounding  to  the  nearest  integral  value.  This  may 
cause  an  execution  exception  if  the  absolute  value  is  too 
large  to  be  represented  as  an  integer. 

3.  Assignment  of  a double  precision  floating-point  value  into  a 
single  precision  floating-point  variable  will  result  in 
truncation  of  binary  digits  from  the  mantissa. 

4.  Assignment  of  a double  precision  integer  value  into  a single 
precision  integer  value  ui I I result  in  truncation  of  the 
high-order  digits.  (Only  the  low  order  bits  are  stored.) 

Modifications  required:  the  default  rounding,  truncation  and 

implicit  conversion  could  be  eliminated,  but  not  without  some  difficulty 
(moderate).  Explicit  calls  to  conversion  routines  could  easily  be 
replaced  with  calls  to  diagnostic  routines.  However,  many  implicit 
conversions  peculiar  to  the  object  machine  would  have  to  be  anticipated 
and  prefaced  with  calls  to  diagnostic  routines. 


B6. HALS. Boo  I ean  Operat  ions 
T (Satisfies) 


HAL/S  Boolean  operators  include  "AND",  "OR",  and  "CAT"  (Section 
6.1.2,  page  6-7) . The  CAT  operator  is  used  to  concatenate  strings  of 
Boolcans.  The  logical  complement  of  a Boolean  expression  may  be 
obtained  by  prefacing  it  with  "NOT"  (Section  6.1.2,  page  6-9) . There  is 
no  infix  operator  for  exclusive  OR  but  a built-in  function  XOR  (alpha, 
lie ta)  (where  alpha  and  beta  are  bit  strings)  provides  this  capability 
(Appendix  C,  page  C-8) . The  "short  circuit"  mode  exists  for  all 
connective  Boolean  operations  between  relational  expressions. 

(Reference  6.1.2) 


B7. HALS. Sea  I ar  Operations 
T (Satisfies) 


HAL/S  permits  assignment  and  operations  on  arrays  (Section  6.1.5: 
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r»«!t,tioti  7.3,  I'intjM  7 li,  ruli-  3)  find  structures  (fieri  ion  L.1.4;  Section 
7.3,  payo  7- ft)  (recur  rib)  of  i rl«sn  t i I format.  The  opera  I i ono  only 
appear  to  (ir  fiv  i do  a parallel  operation  on  all  elements  b i mu  I taneouo  I y , 
uli  i I f*  tin'  machine  code  produced  may  perform  an  o lenient -by-element 
opera t ion. 


DS. HALS. Type  Conversion 
Fa  i Is  to  Sat i sfy 


HAL/S  allows  many  implicit  type  conversions  (Section  7.3,  page  7-G 
and  7-7;  Appendix  D). 


Explicit  conversion  between  all  data  types  is  provided  for  in 
HAL/S.  For  conversion  to  bit  strings  from  character,  strings  and  vice 
versa,  the  introduction  of  a radix  is  allowed  (Section  6.5.2,  page  6-32; 
G.5.3,  page  6-34).  This  radix  causes  the  conversion  to  be  done  in  a 
specified  number  base: 


CHARACTER  teDEC]  (BIN*  101101’ ) = *45’  where  Cel  indicates  a 

subscr i pt 


An  additional  capability  is  the  SUBBIT  pseudo-var i ab I e (Section 
G.S.4)  which  allows  access  to  bit  representat i ons  within  other  data 
types: 


SUBD1T133  to  64]  (DP)  where  DP  is  a double  precision 

floating-point  value,  yields  bits  33 
through  64  of  the  machine  representation 
of  DP  and  makes  it  look  like  a 32-bit 
var i ab I e. 


HAL/S  also  provides  explicit  precision  conversion  between 
floating-point  and  integer  values  (Sect  ion  6.6) - 


Modifications  required:  the  default  rounding,  truncation  and 

implicit  conversion  could  be -eliminated,  but  not  without  some 
difficulty.  Explicit  calls  to  conversion  routines  could  be  replaced 
with  calls  to  diagnostic  routines.  However,  many  implicit  conversions 
peculiar  to  the  object  machine  would  have  to  be  anticipated  and  prefaced 
with  calls  to  diagnostic  routines. 


B9. HALS. Changes  in  Numeric  Representation 
Par  t i a I I y Sat i sf i es 
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All  ccinr>  tout  values  at  o i her  krd  at  < r>ni|  i i I • ■ t ilm>  Ini  ;i 
Mat  h i rn-  i li  | H -ii'lnn  t Maximum.  I IAI  /' . Ii.iii  mi  • .<  mi|  i i 1 1 • lime  ii.iiiiiiui  Ini 
| ii  »•!•»  i li  1 1!  r . ii  i«  |t  r i’i  r ijt  o wi  thin  oxpi  i mi'.,  but  « l«  n ■ • » have  .it  m.iii  timn. 

I x|  1 1 ii.it  conversion  uf  a double-precision  integer  to  single  precision 
nil  I not  result  in  a run  time  exception.  See  B5  for  other  comments  on 
possible  error  conditions  connected  with  implicit  type  and  precision 
conversion.  (Reference  Appendix  0) 

Modifications  required:  the  addition  of  a fixed-point  capability 

(see  comments  under  A2)  which  uses  range  specification  at  declare  time 
could  certainly  include  compiler  checks  for  range  errors. 

BIB. HALS. Input/Output  Operation 

Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 


HAL/S  provides  capabilities  for  sequential  and  random  access  I/O 
(Section  10.1;  10.2).  The  sequential  I/O  commands  may  be  accompanied  by 
control  commands  which  cause  explicit  movement  or  positioning  of  device 
mechanism  (Section  10.1.3).  For  specific  I/O  device  interface  the 
"%macro"  capability  may  be  used.  (See  comments  on  J3. ) There  is  no 
operation  which  allows  the  program  to  dynamically  assign  or  reassign  I/O 
dev i cco. 


Modifications  required:  to  provide  all  of  the  I/O  capabi  litis 

required,  as  a part  of  the  standard  language,  would  be  difficult. 


R1 1 . HALS. Power  Set  Operations 
Fails  to  Satisfy 


HAL/S  has  no  data  types  defined  as  power  sets  of  enumeration  types. 


Modifications  required:  HAL/S  would  need  to  provide  a subrange 

capability  for  enumeration  types,  allow  these  sets  to  be  mapped  to  bit 
strings  and  provide  special  operations  to  manipulate  them.  The 
operations  are  in  place  for  standard  bit  strings,  but  the  capability 
would  have  to  be  expanded  to  encompass  all  enumeration  types.  This 
language  change  would  be  extremely  difficult. 


C.  I IALS. Express i ons  and  Parameters 


HAL/S  has  a set  of  rules  that  governs  combining  operands  and 
'operators  to  form  expressions.  The  user  (or  reader)  can  easi  ly 
determine  the  meaning  of  any  expression  from  the  written  statement. 
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The  requirements  for  expressions  and  parameters  are  basically 
fulfilled  by  HAL/S.  There  is  no  "generic  procedure"  capability,  but 
this  is  a debatable  requirement.  If  the  intent  of  this  requirement  is 
to  handle  arrayed  arguments  or  lists  of  output  data,  HAL/S  adequately 
provides  for  these  through  built-in  functions  and  standard  I/O 
statements. 


Cl. HALS. Side  Effects 
i (Sat i sf i es) 


HAL/S  has  a definite  precedence  and  evaluation  order  for  operations 
in  a single  expression  (Section  6.1.1,  page  6-5).  The  rule  of 
I ef t-to-r i ght  evaluation  is  overridden  for  the  multiplication  operators 
when  necessary  to  summarize  the  total  number  of  elemental 
multiplications  required  (page  6-5,  rule  3).  However,  the  user  may 
explicitly  alter  the  hierarchy  of  evaluation  order  through  use  of 
parentheses. 


C2. HALS. Operand  Structure 
T (Satisfies) 


Operators  and  operands  are  clearly  distinguishable  in  HAL/S 
expressions,  except  for  the  arithmetic  multiply  operator  which  is 
denoted  by  a space.  (See  comments  on  H10.) 


HAL/S  has  six  levels  of  operator  hierarchy.  The  insertion  of  two 
vector  operators  causes  what  might  be  considered  a large  table  of 
precedence.  The  levels  of  precedence  are  (Reference  6.1.1): 


1 . exponen  t i a t i on  *# 

2.  multiplication  blank 

3.  cross-product  * 

A.  dot -product 

5.  division  / 

G.  addition  + 


7.  subtraction,  negation 


C3. HALS. Expressions  Permitted 
T (Satisfies) 


HAL./S  allows  expressions  of  any  resultant  type  to  appear  in  any 
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context  in  uhich  a variable  fir  constant  of  that  typo  might  appear 
(Gor.  t i nil  b.  1 , page  6-G;  Section  5.3.2,  page  5-11).  In  particular, 
arithmetic  expr  ear.  ions  or  normal  functions  - either  "built-in"  or 
user- tlf : f i ncd  - may  bo  used  as  subscripts  (see  diagrams  on  page  5-11  and 
G-G;  Section  G.4,  pages  6-23). 


C4 . HALS. Constant  Expressions 
T (Satisfies) 


HAL/S  evaluates  all  constant  expressions  at  compile  time  (Appendix 

F) . 


C5. HALS. Cons i stent  Parameter  Rules 
T (Satisfies) 


All  parameters  of  a specific  type  are  treated  consistently. 

CS. HALS. Type  Agreement  in  Parameters 
T (Satisfies) 


HAL/S  docs  require  arrayed  formal  parameters  to  have  a specified 
number  of  dimensions.  However,  only  single-dimension  arrays  may  have 
the  sire  of  their  dimension  determined  at  entry  into  the  array  scope 
(Section  4.5,  page  4-16) . 

C7. HALS. Forma  I Parameters 
T (Sat i sf i es) 


HAL/S  adequately  fulfills  the  intent  of  this  requirement,  although 
there  is  no  "class  distinction"  made  between  formal  parameters.  A 
formal  class  of  parameters  for  specifying  control  action  for  exceptions 
does  not  exist.  (See  comments  on  G7.)  Actual  procedure  parameters, 
although,  not  a separate  "class",  must  be  declared  initially  in  the 
procedure  and  must  agree  in  type  and  attributes  with  those  of  the 
calling  arguments  (Section  3.7.2,  3.7.3). 


C8.  HALS. Forma  I Parameter  Specification 
Fa i I s to  Sat i sfy 


HAL/S  requires  the  re-declaration  of  all  formal  parameters  with 
their  associated  attributes  in  the  procedure  or  function  body.  Generic 
procedures  are  not  possible  in  HAL/S.  Compile  time  type  checks  are 
performed  on  a I I formal  parameters  (Section  3.7.2). 


Ill 


i 


find  I f ii.it  i rim  i i (|i|i  re  d: 


•it  ft  comments  under  Cl). 


L'l.  IIAl  S.  Vnr  i ah  I <•  Number  of  I’.ir  ameter  s 
I ;i  i I «.  t n S a I i o f y 


HAI./S  will  not  allow  a variable  number  of  input  arguments  to 
procedures  or  functions  (Section  3.7.2). 

Nod  i f i cat i ons  required:  certainly  the  concept  of  allowing  a 

variable  number  of  arguments  on  procedure  calls  and  optional  format 
parameter  definition  within  the  procedure  itself  is  feasible.  However, 
the  compiler  modifications  necessary  to  implement  this  capability  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  make. 


D. HALS. Var i ab I es.  Literals,  and  Constants 


HAL/S  accomplishes  the  need  to  associate  initial  values  with  all 
data  types.  U i t h the  single  exception  of  f ixed-point  range  and  step 
si  7.c  specification,  HAL/S  meets  or  surpasses  all  requirements  in  this 
area. 


For  the  modifications  required  to  fully  comply  with  TINMAN,  see 
comments  under  section  A for  fixed-point  discussion. 


01 .HALS. Constant  Value  Identifiers 
T (Satisfies) 


HAL/S  provides  the  capability  to  associate  constant  values  with 
identifiers  and  has  compiler  checks  preventing  changes  to  them.  This  is 
specified  with  the  CONSTANT  attribute  (Section  4.8). 

D2. HALS. Numer i c Literals 
Unknown 


HAL/S’  compliance  with  this  requirement  is  unknown  from  defined 
ref  crcnccs. 


D3. HALS. I n i t i a I Value  of  Variables 
T (Satisfies) 


The  INITIAL  capability  may  be  used  with  any  declared  identifier 
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(Flection  4.8),  but  if  not  used,  genera  I I y no  default  value  is  aosigned 
tn  it.  T tic  t i one  t o this  are  t tie  NAMF  pointer  which  defaults  to 

•null.-  (Sot. lion  11.4.18,  page  11-34),  and  the  IVFNT  variable  which 
dn  f .hi  I t i tn  FALSE  (Section  4.8,  page  4-211). 


I lii!  INITIAL,  capability  mag  bo  used  in  cnnnei.  t i nn  uitli  the  keywords 
All  1 1 If  1A  T I ( . or  STAIIC  (Section  4.5,  page  4-14).  Ihe  AUlUIIAIIL  attribute 
caur.no  an  identifier  with  t. tie  initialization  attribute  to  be  initialized 
on  c-vory  entry  into  the  code  block  containing  its  declaration.  The 
STATIC  attribute  causes  an  identifier  to  be  initialized  only  on  the 
first  entry  into  the  code  block.  Thereafter  its  value  is  guaranteed  to 
be  preserved  for  the  next  entry  into  the  block.  If  neither  attribute  is 
specified,  then  STATIC  is  assumed. 


D4.  HALS. Nunier  i c Range  and  Step  Size 
Fails  to  Satisfy 


i n 


HAL/S  does  not  have  the  capability  to  specify 
its  limited  fixed-point  feature.  (See  comments 


range  and  step  size 
under  A4. ) 


05. HALS. Var i ab I e Types 
Par  t i a I I y Sat i sf i es 


Any  built-in  data  type  may  be  associated  with  a variable  or  array 
(Section  4.5,  page  4-13;  Section  4.7,  page  4-19).  Components  of 
structures  may  be  structures  or  arrays  (Section  4.3,  page  4-10;  Section 
4.5).  Structures  may  be  multicopied,  which  gives  them  an  array-like 
appearance  (page  4-22).  HAL/S  has  no  user-def  ined  types  or  subsequences 
of  enumeration  types  to  which  this  requirement  could  be  applied  (see 
comments  in  section  E). 


L)G. HALS. Pointer  Variables 
T (Sat i sf i es) 


The  NAME  facility  is  a declared  attribute  uhich  provides  the 
pointer  capability.  To  greatly  eliminate  software  unreliability 
sometimes  inherent  in  a pointer  mechanism,  HAL/S  requires  that  NAME  data 
items  can  only  point  to  other  non-pointer  data  items  of  a specific  type 
defined  at  compile  time.  This  is  accomplished  by  declaring  a NAME  data 
item  with  properties  of  type,  precision  and  "arrayness"  just  as  if  it 
were  an  ordinary  data  item.  These  properties,  rather  than  actually 
belonging  to  the  NAME  data  item,  are  the  properties  which  must  be 
possessed  by  data  items  to  which  the  NAME  data  item  can  point.  Type 
checking  is  done  on  all  NAME  data  item  manipulations  (Section  11.4,  page 
11-1G) . 
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L . HALS .Definition  facilities 


HAL/S  does  not  have  an  extensibility  feature  as  such.  In  the  sense 
that  user-defined  functions  and  structures  comprise  "extension",  HAL/S 
docs  comply  with  the  intent  of  this  requirement.  If  one  purpose  of 
requiring  extended  data  types  and  operations  is  to  provide  a capability 
for  creating  and  manipulating  vectors  and  matrices,  HAL/S  has  these 
features  built-in  and  ha3  no  need  for  extension  in  this  area. 


To  make  the  HAL/S  language  extensible  by  allowing  user  definitions 
of  data  and  operations  would  be  very  difficult.  A need  for  true 
extensibility  has  not  been  seen  so  far  in  any  usage  of  HAL/S.  The 
nature  of  the  compiler-builder  and  ease  of  modification  of  the  compilers 
has  provided  all  the  flexibility  needed. 


El. HALS. User  Definitions  Possible 
Partially  Satisfies 


HAL/S  has  a Function  capability  which  defines  a "new"  operation  bf 
the  user’s  own  creation.  However,  it  is  not  directly  associated  with  a 
particular  data  definition,  nor  can  it  be  used  as  an  infix  operator. 

The  function  invocation  may  appear  within  an  expression  (see  comments  on 
H3)  giving  the  same  results  that  would  have  been  obtained  if  a 
user-defined  infix  operator  had  been  specified. 


The  capability  to  add  machine-dependent  extensions  to  the  language 
is  provided  in  the  "%macro"  (Section  11.2.2).  The  invocation  of  a 
%macro  may  cause  the  compiler  to  generate  inline  object  code  to  be 
executed  directly  or  it  may  generate  linkages  to  external  routines.  In 
neither  case  does  the  %macro  act  as  a new  user-defined  data  type  or 
infix  operator.  However,  it  does  provide  some  of  the  flexibility 
demanded  by  language  extension. 


The  user  data  definition  facility  in  HAL/S  is  even  less  obvious. 
The  structure  definition  (Section  4.3)  and  manipulation  capabilities 
partially  fulfill  the  intent  of  user-defined  data  (see  A2,  A7,  B1 , B2, 
and  B3) . 


HAL/S  also  has  a REPLACE  capability  which  can  be  used  to  define  an 
identifier  text  substitution  which  is  to  take  place  wherever  the 
identifier  is  referenced  (Section  4.2,  page  4-2  through  4-7.1). 


An  example  would  be: 
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rim  acl  i ncr  (X)  nv  "x-XfPj 


limn,  .t  o imp  I < j i rtf.  Minion  t tutu,  linn  hu'i  been  f l«  j f i n«jrl  (nr  thu  name 
•ii.n|ii'  til  tlm  de  ( i n i t i oris. 


lo  make  the  HAL/S  language  extensible  bg  allouing  user  definitions 
of  data  and  operations  would  be  very  difficult. 


F2. HALS. Cons i s tent  Use  of  Types 
Fai Is  to  Sat i sfy 


Even  assuming  the  "extension  features"  described  under  El,  HAL/S 
does  not  fulfill  this  requirement. 


To  make  the  HAL/S  language  extensible  by  allowing  user  definitions 
of  data  and  operations  would  be  very  difficult. 


E3. HALS. No  Fault  Declarations 
Fails  to  Sat i sfy 


HAL/S  allows  many  default  attributes  in  data  declarations  (e.g., 
3-vector,  3x3  matrix,  floating-point  single  precision,  etc.)  (Section 
4.7,  pages  4-19  and  4-20). 


Modifications  required:  the  default  attributes  provided  by  the 

compiler  could  be  easily  removed  and  a compile-time  error  condition 
flagged  for  all  data  not  fully  declared  and  qualified. 


E4. HALS. Can  Extend  Existing  Operators 
Fails  to  Satisfy 


HAL/S  has  no  capability  to  extend  the  meaning  of  operators. 


To  make  the  HAL/S  language  extensible  by  allouing  user  definitions 
of  data  and  operations  would  be  very  difficult. 


E5. HALS. Type  Definition 
Fails  to  Sat i sfy 

HAL/S  has  no  capability  for  user  data  type  definition. 


Id  liKik  <t  llld  IIAI  /’>  I .'If  M |i  ».je  |n  ux  t firm  i It  I tt  by  allowing  U‘icf  ()*•  f III  i I I (tli*i 
ril  data  .mil  (i|iiti  ;il  i on;.  would  Ini  veil)  difficult. 


LC. HALS. Data  Defining  Mechanisms 
Fa i I 9 to  Satisfy 


HAL/S  has  no  capability  for  user  data  type  definitions. 


To  make  the  HAL/S  languge  extensible  by  allowing  user  definitions 
of  data  and  operations  would  be  very  difficult. 


E7. IIALS. No  Free  Union  or  Subset  Types 
T (Satisfies) 


This  is  a negative  requirement.  HAL/S  fulfills  this  requirement  by 
default  since  there  are  no  user  data  type  definitions. 


E8. HALS. Type  Initialization 
Fails  to  Satisfy 


HAL/S  has  no  capability  for  user  data  type  definitions. 


To  make  the  HAL/S  language  extensible  by  allowing  user  definitions 
of  data  and  operations  would  be  very  difficult. 


F.  HALS. Scopes  and  Libraries 


HAL/S  completely  fulfills  the  requirements  for  language  scopes  and 
libraries  and  modifications  are  unnecessary. 


FI . I IALS.  Separate  Allocation  and  Access  Allowed 
T (Sat i sf i es) 


The  ACCESS  attribute  may  be  applied  to  declared  data,  causing 
implementation-dependent  managerial  restrictions  on  access  to  be  placed 
on  the  variable  when  it  is  used  in  assignment  contexts  (Section  4-S, 
page  4-15).  ACCESS  may  also  be  applied  to  a program  block  (procedure  or 
function)  (Section  3.7.1,  page  3-14.1). 


Tho  UPDATE  block  is  used  to  control  the  sharing  of  data  by  two  or 
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..... 


morn  real-time  processes  (Section  3.4,  page  3-8).  The  vat  iahles  being 
eon  ti  o I I rd  must  have  in  thrii  < I*  i I nr.it  inn  the  ;it  tiilmt"  l (l(  V (n)  - where 
"n"  i nil  i i .1 1 nil  ,i  "link  group"  (Section  8. 10).  I he  upilntc  block  is  .'in 
nxplii  i tip  delimited  body  nf  i ode  whereby  11m  inti-tract  inn  of  un|r 
blocks  referencing  or  modifging  locked  data  mag  be  contr  ol  led. 


F2.HALS.L i mi t i ng  Access  Scope 
T (Satisfies) 


The  ACCESS  capability  as  applied  to  data,  compools,  programs, 
procedures,  or  functions  fulfills  thi9  requirement.  (See  comments  under 
FI.  ) 


F3 . HALS. Comp i le  Time  Scope  Determination 
T (Satisfies) 


IIAL/S  follows  a rigid  set  of  rules  for  determining  the  scope  of 
identifiers  for  reference  (Section  3.8).  Identifiers  may  be  referenced 
only  in  their  "name-scope"  (the  code  block  containing  the  declaration, 
and  all  code  blocks  nested  therein). 


F4.HALS.L ibrar ies  Available 
T (Sat i sf i es) 


HAL/S  provides  the  capability  to  build  a program  complex  from 
nevoral  units  of  compilation  (program,  external  procedure,  external 
function,  or  compool)  (page  3-1).  These  units  may  be  compiled 
independently  in  sequential  invocations  of  a compiler  or  they  may  be 
drawn  from  implementation-dependent  libraries.  Any  compilation  unit 
referencing  another  unit  must  be  preceded  by  a block  template  describing 
the  referenced  unit  (Section  3.1,  page  3-3 ; and  Section  3.G).  These 
block  templates  may  be  contained  in  implementation  libraries  and 
included  via  compiler  directive.  . 


FS. HALS. Library  Contents 
T (Sat i sf i es) 


HAL/S'  programs  may  call  routines  written  in  other  languages.  The 
invocation  of  this  capability  is  noted  by  the  NONHAL  keyword  followed  by 
an  integer  number  indicating  the  type  of  program  unit  to  be  accessed 
(Section  4.6).  The  NUNHAL  attribute  attached  to  a function  or  procedure 
name  indicates  to  the  compiler  that  a predefined  linkage  mechanism 
■hwuld  be  set  up  for  that  unit.  Current  implemenlat  ions  use  the  NONHAL 
capability  to  interface  with  360  Assembler  and  FORTHAN  code  blocks. 
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Il'iii'vri  , the  i ■ >|  i.  iIj  i I i t ij  i *i  open  ended  and  could  easily  he  expanded  to 
M 1 lt<  I l 


EG.  HALS.  L i brar  i es  and  Compools  Indistinguishable 
1 (Satisfies) 


HAL/S  does  not  preclude  the  generation  of  libraries  which  may 
include  programs,  procedures,  functions  or  compools.  The  compool  may 
contain  data  of  all  types  and  may  be  associated  with  any  unit  of 
compilation  in  order  to  share  data  (Section  3.5).  The  control  and 
access  to  completion  units  within  libraries  is  accomplished  with  the 
"block  template"  facility  (Section  3.6). 


F7.HAI  S. Standard  Library  Definitions 
T (Satisfies) 


HAL/S  provides  standard  capabilities  for  sequential  and  random 
access  1/0  ‘'action  10.1  and  10,2).  Several  miscellaneous 
macl  i i ru*- i ndept ndent  built-in  functions  provide  machine-dependent 
capabilities  (u.g.,  CLOCKTItlE  - time  of  day,  RUNTIME  - real-time 
executive  c I or k time,  DATE,  etc.)  (Appendix  C,  page  C-5) . 


G. HALS. Control  Structures 


IIAL/5  provides  all  of  the  basic  control  structures  required  for 
controlling  and  altering  program  flow.  It  does  not  provide  true 
recursion.  The  Boolean  expression  conditional  control  structure  is  not 
required  to  be  fully  partitioned,  nor  are  control  variables  required  to 
be  local  to  the  loops. 


G1 . HALS. K i nds  of  Control  Structures 
Partially  Satisfies 


HAL/S  does  not  have  control  mechanisms  for  recursive  control. 
There  is  a set  of  primitive  control  structures  which  provide  all  the 
other  desired  control  mechanisms  (Section  7.2,  7.6.2  through  7.6.6, 
7.7). 


See  comments  under  G5  for  "modifications  required". 


G2. HALS. The  GOTO 
T (Satisfies) 
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HAL/S  has  .'i  GOTO  feature:  which  causes  a hranch  in  execution  to  a 
labeled  exon  if  able  statement  within  (tie  same  name  ‘.cope.  The  GO  10  may 
not  ( an'.!*  execution  to  branch  into  a DO. ..END  group,  or  into  or  out  of  a 
r.nrlo  block  (Section  7.7). 


G3. HALS. Corn! i t i ona I Contro I 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 


HAL/S  provides  all  three  conditional  control  structures  mentioned 
in  this  requirement:  IF. ..  THEN. . .ELSE  (Section  7.2),  discrete  DO  FOR 

(Section  7.6.4),  and  the  00  CASE  (Section  7.G.2). 


HAL/S  docs  not  require  the  IF. ..  THEN. . .ELSE  or  the  00  CASE  to  be 
fully  partitioned.  If  the  ELSE  clause  is  presented  in  an 
IF.  ..  THEN. . .ELSE  construct,  it  may  not  be  preceded  by  an  embedded 
IF...  THEN  statement  without  an  ELSE  clause: 


IF  (condition) 
THEN 


IF  (condition)  embedded  IF... THEN 

THEN  not  allowed. 


ELSE  (statement) 


This  prohibits  the  occurrence  of  the  "dangling  ELSE"  problem.  The 
embedded  IF...  THEN  can  be  used  if  enclosed  in  a DO... END  group. 


. Modifications  required:  to  force  an  ELSE  clause  to  be  present  in 

every  IF.  ..  THEN. . .ELSE  and  DO  CASE  construct  would  be  a relatively 
simple  compiler  modification.  These  clauses  are  implied  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  control  structures  and  are  conceptually  present,  though 
not  seen.  Either  a compiler  diagnostic  message  for  omission  or 
insertion  of  an  explicit  "ELSE  <null>;"  would  be  possible  to  satisfy 
this  requirement. 


G4.HALS. I tcrat i vc  Control 
Par  t i a I I ij  Sat  i sf  i es 


Control  variables 
control  structure.  An 


are  not  required  to  be  local  to  the  iterative 
optional  capability  to  provide  temporary  integer 
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var  i .'ili  I oo  (loop  control  counters,  etc,)  uithin  the  control  strut,  turf!  is 
present  in  tho  ILIII'OftAny  data  declarative  attribute  (Ter.  I i on  11.3). 


HAL/S  has  a facility  lor  creating  a multiprocessing  job  structure 
in  a real-time  programming  environment.  The  Real-Time  Executive  (RTE) 
controls  the  execution  of  processes  held  in  a process  queue.  Processes 
may  be  in  one  of  four  states  in  the  process  queue  - active,  wait,  ready, 
stall.  Depending  on  the  implementation,  it  is  possible  for  several 
processes  to  be  active  (in  execution)  simultaneously  (Section  8.1,  page 
8-2;  Programmer  s’  Guide,  pages  3-2  and  1 3—4 ) . HAL/S  contains  statements 
which  schedule  processes  (enter  them  into  the  process  queue  - Section 
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8.3),  terminates  them  (removes  them  from  the  queue  - Section  8.4  and 
8.B),  .iikI  otherwise  directs  the  R)E  in  its  controlling  function. 
Several  |irm  csm"i  mag  be  put  into  the  active  state  s i mu  I t annus  I y by 
using  the  SCHEDULE  statement  and  specifying  immediate  activation 
(Diagr  am,  page  8-4;  items  7 and  8,  page  8-6)  - 


G7. HALS. Except i on  Handling 
T (Satisfies) 


HAL/S  allows  the  user  to  change  the  prevailing  error  recovery 
action  via  the  ON  ERROR  command  (Section  9.1).  Uhen  an  error  occurs, 
the  action  to  be  taken,  either  system-  or  user-defined,  is  determined  as 
a result  of  the  ON  ERROR  statement  in  force  at  the  time.  HAL/S  has  no 
provision  for  passing  data  parameters  to  a recovery  point.  However,  the 
error  recovery  system  has  access  to  information  such  as  statement 
number,  run  time  and  trace  back  through  calling  sequence,  that  might  be 
considered  "parameterized  data"  (Section  9.0,  second  paragraph). 

08. HALS. Synchron i zat i on  and  Real-Time 
T (Satisfies) 


The  UAIT  capability  (Section  8.G)  fulfills  this  requirement  by 
causing  delay  in  execution  for  a time  delta  or  until  a certain  notice 
event  has  been  set  (process  event  or  I/O).  HAL/S  allows  programs  to 
execute  in  pseudo-parallel  via  the  SCHEDULE  statement  (Secton  8.3, 
diagram).  This  statement  has  provisions  to  delay  beginning  execution 
until  an  event  has  taken  place,  at  a certain  time,  or  after  a specified 
time  delay.  Priority  of  execution  and  repetition  rates  may  be 
specified.  Termination  criteria  (e.y.,  after  an  event,  or  time)  may 
also  he  stated  in  the  SCHEDULE  statement  (Section  8.3). 


H.  HALS. Syntax  and  Comment  Conventions 

Basically  HAL/S  has  a very  powerful  and  versatile  syntax.  The 
input  is  "stream-oriented",  that  is,  statements  may  begin  anywhere  on  a 
line  (or  card)  and  may  overflow  onto  succeeding  lines  or  cards.  Certain 
input  columns  are  reserved  for  special  control  information  (see  H5) . 

HI.  HAL. General  Characteristics 

T (Satisfies) 


HAL/S  is  a free-format  language  with  statements  made  up  of  literals 
(Section  2.3.3),  user-defined  variables  (Section  2.3.2),'  language  unique 
keywords  (Section  2.3.1),  and  certain  special  characters  (see  table  on 
page  2-4).  Blanks  may  be  interspersed  between  most  of  the  elements 
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making  u|>  .1  pour co  lino  (Section  7.6).  HAL/S  aliens  up  to  32  characters 
in  identifiers  with  break  characters  i n ter  spur  cod  a a desired  to  enhance 
roadali  i I i ty.  The  specific  statement  delimiter  used  is  the  semicolon. 

No  keyword  abbreviations  are  allowed. 


H2. HALS. No  Syntax  Extensions 
T (Satisfies) 


HAL/S  does  not  a I low  the  user  to  modify  the  syntax  of  the  source 
I anguage. 


H3. HALS. Source  Character  Set 
T (Sat i sf i es) 


Following  is  a list  of  the  character  set  used  in  HAL/S.  It  is  a 
subset  of  the  standard  ASCII  and  EBCOIC  sets. 


ABCDEFGH I JKLMNOPQRSTUVUXVZ 
abcdcfgh i jk I mnopqrstuvwxyz 
012345G789 

+-*./  &=<>#  #,;:*")(  % 

(b I ank) 


Thu  only  HAL/S  feature  inaccessible  using  the  64  character  ASCII 
subset  only  is  the  "escape  mechanism".  This  capability  allows  the  user 
to  introduce  within  a character  literal,  a character  not  included  in  the 
HAL/S  character  set  (Section  2.3.3,  page  2-10,  rule  5).  It  is 
introduced  with  the  " [cent]  " which  is  not  a part  of  the  basic 
64-character  ASCII  subset. 


The  character  set  is  easily  modified  by  substitution  of  acceptable 
characters  on  an  implementation  basis.  This  would  allow  use  of  an 
acceptable  ASCII  character  for  the  "tcentl"  sign. 


H4. HALS. I dent i f i ers  and  Literals 
T (Satisfies) 


Very  precise  syntactical  rules  for  identifiers  (Section  2.3.2)  and 
literals  (Section  2.3.3)  are  specified  for  HAL/S.  The  break  character 
used  is  the  underscore.  The  space  or  blank  is  usually  a delimiter 
unless  it  is  embedded  in  a character  string  or ( i s meant  to  signify 
multiplication  (see  B4  and  H10).  The  insertion  of  a break  character 
within  an  identifier  name  causes  a unique  identifier  to  he  created 
(e.y.,  Al  PIIA-DETA  is  not  identical  to  ALPHABETA) . 
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II* i.HAI  'i. I nxic.nl  Units  nnil  I inns 
I 'at  i i m I 1 1 1 ' i a t i ii f i «a 


HAL/S  partially  violates  this  requirement  by  allowing  the 
continuation  of  character  literals  across  input  lines.  All  other 
lexical  units  must  be  contained  on  a single  input  line. 

HAL/S  allows  a mixed  single  or  multiline  input  format.  The  single 
line  format  allows  the  user  to  denote  exponentiation  (**)  and 
cubccr  ipt  i;  r (8)  on  the  same  line  (Section  2.4).  Thus,  the  expression 


(Y+2) 

A = X + B 

(Z-2) 


would  be  written  A = X**  (Y+2)  + B8  (Z-2);  in  single  line  format.  The 
multiline  format  allows  the  user  to  input  the  subscripts  and  exponents 
as  they  appear  mathematically  --  below  and  above  the  main  line 
respectively.  The  first  character  position  of  each  line  is  reserved  for 
a symbol  (E,H,S)  denoting  the  exponent,  main,  or  subscript  lines.  The 
previous  example  would  be  written  for  multiline  input: 


E Y + 2 

H A = X + B ; 

S Z-2 


Modifications  required:  the  capability  to  allow  embedded  comments 

ntirl  i hnracler  strings  to  continue  across  input  lines  could  be  easily 
modified  to  allow  concatenation  of  literal  strings  implicitly  and  thus 
eliminate  the  one  case  in  which  HAL/S  violates  this  requirement. 


HG. HALS. Key  Uords 
T (Satisfies) 


HAL/S  has  both  keywords  (Appendix  B)  and  built-in  function  names 
(Appendix  C)  which  are  not  available  for  any  use  other  than  that  which 
is  intended  by  their  definition  in  the  language  specification.  There 
arc  95  Keywords  and  5G  built-in  function  names  for  a total  of  151 
reserved  words. 


H7. HALS. Comment  Conventions 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 
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HAl  /S  allows  embedded  comments  within  a source  statement  (Section 
2.5)  . (tie  for  mat  in: 


/it  ...  Any  Text  ...  */ 


Such  comments  may  appear  between  statements,  but  may  not  appear  in 
a literal,  reserved, word,  or  identifier.  The  comment  is  terminated  by  a 
delimiter  rather  than  the  end  of  a source  line.  There  are 
implementation-dependent  restrictions  on  the  overflow  of  embedded 
comments  from  line  to  line  of  the  source  text. 


Additionally,  HAL/S  allows  a single  line  comment  which  has  no 
executable  statements  in  it.  A "C"  in  column  one  of  the  input  line 
indicates  the  beginning  of  the  comment;  it  is  terminated  at  end-of-line 
(Programmer s’  Guide,  page  2-11). 


H8. HALS. Unmatched  Parentheses 
T (Satisfies) 


No  unmatched  parentheses,  brackets,  or  braces  are  allowed  in  HAL/S; 
nor  are  unbalanced  DO... END  pairs  allowed. 


1 13. HALS. Un i form  Notation 
T (Sat i sf i es) 


HAL/S  allows  function  invocation  to  occur  anywhere  that  the 
resultant  quantity  returned  from  the  function  would  be  valid  (Section 
G.  A)  . 


HIB.HALS.Consi stency  of  Meaning 
Fa i Is  to  Sat i sf y 


Depending  on  the  context  in  which  it  appears,  HAL/S  uses  the 
sign  to  indicate  either  assignment  or  equality  (Section  6.2.1,  7.3). 


The  blank  character  may  also  have  different  meanings,  depending  on 
the  context  in  which  it  is  used.  It  may  be  used  as  a symbol  separator 
or  a delimiter  but  may  also  be  used  to  signify  multiplication  (Section 
6.1.1).  The  adjacency  of  two  operands  separated  by  a blank  indicates 
multiplication.  This  can  sometimes  be  confusing  to  the  user. 
Particularly  misleading  would  be  the  case  of  inadvertently  omitting 
another  operator  sign,  resulting  in  a syntactically  correct  but 
logically  incorrect  expression.  Admittedly,  the  juxtaposition  of  two 
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operands  uith  no  intervening  operator  defines  multiplication  in  the 
algebraic  cense.  Yet,  the  absence  of  an  operator  symbol  in  a high  level 
language  is  aesthetically  unpleasing  and  could  be  functionally 
t:an  f us  i ng. 

Modifications  required:  a symbol  used  in  connection  uith  the  equal 

sign  could  be  used  to  signify  assignment. 


The  use  of  a symbol  (probably  "a")  could  be  introduced  for 
multiplication  in  place  of  the  blank  nou  used.  This  would  require  a new 
character  to  indicate  cross-product. 


I .HALS.Defaul ts,  Conditional  Compilation  and  Language  Restrictions 


HAL/S  has  relatively  few  implementations  and  all  are  related  to 
Shuttle  software.  Therefore,  the  distinction  between  basic  language 
features  and  specific  implementation  features  is  not  always  obvious. 


All  of  the  requirements  described  in  this  section  are  fulfilled  by 
HAL/S,  but  not  all  are  described  in  the  language  specification.  They 
are  described  in  implementation  oriented  documents  called  User’s  Guides. 


The  concept  of  making  all  restrictions  and  limitations  which  are 
not  machine-dependent  a part  of  the  language  definition  is  basically 
fulfilled  in  HAL/S.  If  one  considers  the  language  definition  to  consist 
of  a language  specification  along  with  an  implementation-unique  user’s 
manual,  then  all  is  covered  adequately. 


II. HALS. No  Defaults  in  Program  Logic 
T (Satisfies) 


HAL/S  completely  fulfills  this  requirement.  There  are  no 
implementation-dependent  defaults  which  affect  the  program  logic. 


I 2.  HALS. Ob jee t Representation  Specifications  Optional 
T (Satisfies) 


IIAL/S  has  a large  set  of  default  capabilities 
data  representat  i on  and  procedure  definition.  For 
precision  of  all  integer  and  floating-point  values 
(Section  4.7,  page  4-20;  also  see  comments  in  J4). 
functions  default  to  non-reentrant  (Section  3.7.2, 


for  such  things  as 
example,  the 
defau Its  to  single 
All  procedures  and 
page  3-16;  Section 


X 
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3.7.3,  page  3-18).  All  default  capabilities  can  be  overridden  by 
specific  programmer  action. 

1 3. 1 IAI >. Comp i I e linn:  Var  iables 
f a i I m to  Sat i nfy 


HAL/S  has  no  compile  time  options  which  are  a part  of  the  basic 
language  definition. 


Modifications  required:  allow  the  user  to  specify  compile  time 

variables,  especially  the  object  machine,  as  a part  of  the  basic 
I anguaye. 


1 4.  HALS. Condi t i ona I Comp i I at i on 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 


HAL/S  has  a type  of  conditional  compilation  in  the  form  of  the 
"/£macro"  capability.  This  allows  the  referencing  of 

implementation-dependent  intentions  to  the  language.  Conceivably  these 
macros  could  be  changed  to  accommodate  various  object  environments. 

1 5. HALS. S i mp I e Base  Language 
Par  t i a I I y Sat i sf i es 


HAL/S  has  such  a base  of  primitive  features  in  which  the  remaining 
set  of  features  could  be  defined  (Appendix  G)  but  it  is  not  clearly 
i dent i f i ab I e. 


I G.  HALS. Trans  I a tor  Restr ict i ons 
Fails  to  Sat i sfy 


HAL/S  has  many  implementation-dependent  language  capabilities  which 
are  a part  of  the  language  translator  itself.  These  are  specified  in  an 
implementation  unique  document  called  a User’s  Guide. 


1 7. HAL. S. Object  Machine  fte-strict-rons — " — 
T (Satisfies) 


Hardware  limitations  are  not  considered  in  the  language  translator 
or  specification.  For  example,  there  is  no  built-in  language  feature  to 
warn  that  the  resources  of  the  intended  object  machine  are  exceeded. 
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As  tui'i  otated  in  the  introductory  comments  to  Requir  emont  1,  the 
r et|u  i rijiiwntn  of  this  group  of  requirement  3 are  adequate  I ij  fulfilled  by 
UAL /b,  but  all  are  not  described  in  the  language  specification.  All 
capabilities  and  restrictions  which  are  unique  to  the  translator  are 
described  in  an  implementation  oriented  User’s  Guide. 


J1 . HALS. E f f i c i ent  Object  Code 
T (Satisfies) 


HAL/S  does  not  impose  run-time  costs  for  unneeded  code.  If  only  a 
basic  capability  is  required,  no  unnecessary  checks  or  "hooks"  (which 
might  be  needed  for  more  intricate  applications)  are  provided. 


J2. HALS. Optimizations  Do  Not  Change  Program  Effect 
T (Satisfies) 


The  HAL/S  translators  provide  optimized  code  with  no  loss  of 
reliability  or  correctness.  (See  comments  on  RIGID  attribute  under  J4.) 


J3. HALS. Mach i nc  Language  Insertions 
Par tially  Satisfies 


Interfaces  with  special  purpose  devices  are  accompl i shed  through 
use  of  the  %macro  (Sections  11.2.1,  11.2.2,  11.2.3).  This  capability 
could,  for  example,  allow  a supervisor  call,  with  or  without  an  I/O 
list,  to  a specific  I/O  device.  The  code  used  in  all  such  interfaces  is 
predetermined  and  is  extracted  from  a library.  HAL/S  does  not  provide  a 
general-purpose  machine  language  insertion  capability. 


J4.HALS.0b ject  Representation  Specifications 
T (Satisfies) 


The  HAL/S  user  has  the  capability  to  specify  that  structure  data  be 
DENSE  or  ALIGNED.  The  DENSE  attribute  causes  all  bit  strings  to  be 
packed  into  logical  machine  words.  This  packing  implies  all  the 
necessary  shifting  and  masking  required  to  reference  the  data.  The 
ALIGNED  attribute  starts  every  data  entity  on  a word  boundary, 
increasing  the  size  of  the  structure,  but  allowing  more  efficient  code 
to  reference  it.  The  ALIGNFD  attribute  is  the  default  (Section  4.5, 
page  4-15) . 
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i 1 1 in  | ii  ii  1 1 in  .1  *.  I r in.  tiir  ii  intn  iji  nu|i-i  uf  lik-e  tij|m  in  m ili-i  In  n|itihii/it 
Mintage.  Him  user  c-'in  override  t Ii  i *»  capability  lnj  spec  i f • j i rnj  Ihn  fllfill) 
.'it  tr  ilnjtr-  ejection  A. 3,  page  A IB,  rule  3;  Section  A.Fj,  page  A- lb). 

J5. HALS. Open  and  Closed  Routine  Calls 

Partially  Satisfies 

HAL/S  provides  an  "in-line"  function  capability  (Section  11.2.1) 
uhich  eliminates  parameter  passing;  houever,  all  standard  functions  are 
"closed".  The  specification  of  func-tSon  type,  is  made  by  the  programmer, 
and  is  not  left  up  to  the  choice  of  the  translator  (see  diagram,  page 
11-2).  The  "in-line"  capability  is  applicable  only  to  functions  and  not 
procedures. 


K. HALS. Program  Environment 


The  variety  of  run  time  and  compile  time  support  packages 
associated  with  HAL/S  contribute  to  making  it  powerful  as  a high  level 
programming  system.  HAL/S  is  designed  to  be  used  for  implementation  of 
visible  and  reliable,  yet  complex,  embedded  computer  systems. 


Kl. HALS. Operating  System  Not  Required 
T (Satisfies) 


HAL/S  has  a stand-alone  run  capability.  The  primary  operation  mode 
is  with  an  operating  system  which  is  directly  related  to  the  object 
mach i ne. 


K2. HALS. Program  Assembly 
T (Satisfies) 


HAL/S  modules  are  separately  defined  and  separately  compilable. 
Programs  and  compools  are  always  compiled  alone.  Functions  and 
procedures  may  be  internal  to  a program  (or  function,  or  procedure)  or 
they  may  be  compiled  separately  (external  feature)  (Section  3.1). 


The  problems  of  type  checking,  efficient  object  representation  and 
constant  expression  evaluation  are  shown  by  use  of  the  "template" 
approach  to  building  complex  programs.  If  a.  HAL/S  compilation  contains 
invocations  of  external  programs,  procedures^  or  functions  or  references 
to  variables  in  compools,  the  block  tempfate  for  those  external  blocks 
must  appear  in  the  compilation.  Depending  on  the  implementation, 
templates  are  generated  automatically  by  the  compiler  for  each 


• .niii|  • i I ii  I i (in  unit  nil  it  id  lniirni  i <>ni|>  i I oil  Ciui  mu  I !•••*>••  1 1 • m | » I - it  n * i 

hi  ii  |il.iiirl  in  .i  I i lit  « j i ij  iilii'ii:  tlimi  iw<  ii  | In:  combined  willi  ntlii-i 
i.oin|i  i 1 .1 1 i on  uni  tii  to  form  complex  programs  (boo  communis  under  T 4 anil 
K.) . 


K3. HALS. Software  Development  Tools 
T (Satisfies) 


Associated  with  HAL/S  is  a powerful  set  of  programming  aids  which 
are  not  a part  of  the  language  or  the  compiler.  Below  are  listed  a few 
of  these  support  packages: 


1.  Simulation  Data  Files  - The  simulation  data  file  for  each 

compilation  unit  is  a table  of  symbolic  data  used  as  a source 
of  post-compilation  statistics  and  as  a run-time  debugging 
aid. 


2.  HALLINK  - The  HALLINK  program  is  used  in  System/3G0 
applications  to  replace  the  standard  link  edit  step.  It 
determines  the  space  requirements  and  creates  the  stack  for 
each  program  or  task.  In  performing  this  function,  HALLINK 
makes  use  of  the  standard  OS/360  linkage  editor. 

3.  HALSTAT  - The  HALSTAT  package  is  executed  following  the 
link/build  step  and  prior  to  actual  execution.  It  describes 
interrelationships  between  elements  of  a program  complex  and 
provides  static  ver i f icat ion. 


K4. HALS. Trans  I ator  Options 
T (Satisfies) 


HAL/S  has  a variety  of  compile  time  options  which  aid  the  user  in 
debugging,  testing,  and  documenting  his  program.  The  options  include 
all  of  those  mentioned,  plus  others.  Not  all  are  user  controlled  (e.g., 
indentation  of  lines  to  denote  nesting  and  to  aid  documentation  is  the 
otandard  output  mode). 


K5. HALS. Asser t i ons  and  Other  Optional  Specifications 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 

The  optional  features  of  assertions,  debugging  statements, 
definitions  of  units  of  moasure,  etc.  are  not  a port  of  HAL/S.  However, 
there  exists  in  HAL/S  a mechanism  to  insert  statements  of  this  type  and 
have  them  treated  as  comments  until  such  capabilities  are  developed.  An 
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assertion  statement  could  be  denoted  by  a special  letter  (say  "A")  in 
column  one  of  the  input  line  and  alternatively  treated  as  a comment  or 
post-compile  input  statement,  depenring  on  a compile-time  option. 


a 


L . HALS. Trans  I a tors 


The  requirements  of  this  section  are  for  the  most  part 
implementation-dependent  and  therefore  somewhat  difficult  to  assess  with 
respect  to  the  HAL/S  language. 


The  requirement  that  a translator  must  be  written  in  the  subject 
language  soems  somewhat  arbitrary.  HAL/S  is  sufficiently  flexible  that 
such  a translator  could  be  built  but  thus  far  none  has  been.  However, 
the  tone  of  this  requirement  is  that  it  "must  have  been  done”  rather 
than  "the  capability  should  exist  to  do  so". 


LI. HALS. No  Superset  Implementations 
T (Satisfies) 


HAL/S  has  no  source  language  features  which  are  not  defined  in  the 
language  specification. 


L2. HALS. No  Subset  Implementations 
T (Satisfies) 


The  HAL/S  implementations  employ  the  total  set  of  language 
features;  there  are  no  subsets  of  the  language. 


L.3. HALS. Low-Cost  Translation 
Unknown 


Comparison  data  needed  to  determine  the  relative  efficiency  of  the 
HAL/S  compilers  is  not  available.  There  is  nothing  inherent  in  the 
language  design  that  precludes  efficient  compilers. 


L4.HALS.Nany  Object  Machines 
Par  t i a I I y Satisfies 


HAL/S  is  implemented  for  several  object  machines.  Nothing  would 
preclude  its  being  adapted  to  others. 
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I r>.  I IAI  S.  Sc  I f llo'.ting  Hot  lU-quirod 
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• >1  • jin.  I HI.  Ill  ■ i I If  t . IIid  blmt  I I ii  iin|ili:iiiiiiil.jt  inn  employ'.  Iiih  i niiip  i I or  o,  both 
run  on  the  lLiM-3L>0.  Line  produces  3B0  object  code,  the  other  AF* -101 
(shuttle  on-hoard  computer)  code. 


LB. HALS. Trans  I ator  Checking  Required 
T (Satisfies) 


HAL/S  compilers  perform  complete  syntax  and  type  checking  and  do  no 
error  correction. 


L7. HALS. D i agnost i c Messages 
Fails  to  Sat i sfy 


HAL/S  has  a full  set  of  compile  time  diagnostic  messages,  complete 
with  severity  levels.  However,  these  messages  are  not  given  as  a part 
of  the  language  definition. 


Hod  i f i cot i ons  required:  it  would  be  simple  to  choose  a basic  set 

of  diagnostic  messages  and  make  them  a part  of  the  language  definition. 


L.8.1  IALS.  Trans  I ator  Internal  Structure 
T (Sat i sf i es) 


Compiler  capabilities  in  HAL/S  have  thus  far  been  determined  by 
needs  and  restrictions  of  the  various  implementations. 


19. HALS. Se I f-1 mp I ementab I e Language 
Fails  to  Satisfy 

HAL/S  has  relatively  few  implementations  and  none  have  compilers 
written  in  the  HAL/S  language.  However,  there  is  nothing  in  the  HAL/S 
language  to  prevent  se I f- i mp I ementat i on. 


Modifications  required:  write  a sel f-compi Ing  HAL/S  translator. 

M. HALS. Language  Definition,  Standards,  and  Control 
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The  HAL/S  language  is  noil  defined.  It  can  bo  learned  and 
understood  from  the  available  documentat  i on  - Language  Specification, 
User ' !t  Manual,  and  Programmer's  Guide.  Current  implementations  of  IIAI./S 
do  not  employ  the  language  control  features  required  in  this  section. 


Ml . HALS. Ex i st i ng  Language  Features  Only 
T (Satisfies) 


HAL/S  is  a modern  programming  language  employing  features 
considered  to  be  within  the  state-of-the-art.  All  modifications  needed 
to  bring  HAL/S  up  to  the  TINMAN  requirements  are  feasible  using  known 
techniques  and  language  design  methods. 


M2.  HALS. Unamb i guous  Definition 
T (Satisfies) 


The  language  specification  for  HAL/S  is  concisely  written  and 
easily  understood.  The  syntax  diagrams  for  each  feature  are  accompanied 
by  sets  of  general  and  specific  semantic  rules.  Examples  of  use  are 
provided  in  the  more  extensive  Programmer’ s Guide.  The  language  is 
described  in  BNF  notation. 


M3. HALS. Language  Documentation  Required 
T (Satisfies) 


The  reference  documents  for  HAL/S  are  complete  and  easi ly 
understood.  (See  comments  under  M2.)  (Reference  Appendix  G) 


M4. HALS. Control  Agent  Required 
T (Satisfies) 

HAL/S  is  under  control  of  NASA-JSC  for  development  and  maintenance. 


MG.  I IALS. Suppor t Agent  Required 
T (Satisfies) 


HAL/S  is  under  control  of  NASA-JSC  for  development  and  maintenance. 


M6. HALS. Library  Standards  and  Support  Required 
T (Satisfies) 
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Section  Vc  - HALS  Language  Features  Not  Needed 


L 


//. I IALS. Features  Not  Needed  To  Support  TINMAN 


There  arc  many  features  built  into  the  HAL/S  language  which  are  not 
required  in  TINMAN.  Some  of  these  features  should  be  removed  in  order 
to  comply  with  a specific  requirement,  and  some  could  be  removed  without 
destroying  the  versatility  of  the  language.  However,  some  of  the 
features  not  required  would  badly  damage  the  language  capabilities  if 
removed. 


Below  are  listed  the  features  which  should  be  removed  in  order  to 
be  compatible  with  requirements. 


1.  Implicit  conversion  in  assignment  statements  (7.3) 


2.  Use  of  the  "(cent]"  sign  for  introduction  of  the  "escape 
mechanism"  in  character  literals  (2.3.3) 


Below  are  listed  the  features  which  could  be  removed  without 
detriment  to  the  language. 


1.  Multiline  input  format  (2.4) 


2.  Use  of  "C"  in  column  one  of  input  line  to  denote  a comment 
(2.5) 


The  features  listed  below  are  not  specifically  required  but  in  many 
instances  help  HAL/S  to  fulfill  the  intent  of  a requirement.  All  of 
these  features  greatly  add  to  the  power  of  the  language  and  if  removed 
would  severely  limit  its  versatility. 


1.  REPLACE  macro  (4.2) 


2.  Matrix  and  vector-data  types  and  built-in  operations  (4.7, 

6.1.1) 


3.  SUBBIT  operation  (6.5.4) 


4.  %macro  (11.2.2) 
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F>.  EQUATE  facility  (11.5) 

7.  Use  of  radix  in  explicit  conversion  (6.5.2,  6.5.3) 

8.  SEND  ERROR  (9.2) 

3.  Full  typing  on  pointer  variables  (11.4.1) 

10.  CAT  operator  for  bit  strings  (6.1.2). 
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Section  Vd  - HAL/S  Summary  and  Recommendations 


//. I IAL5. D i gcusr i on  and  Summary 


Considering  the  total  set  of  TINMAN  requirements,  HAL/S  doe3  not 
meet  DoD  specifications  for  a common  language.  However,  the  language 
could  be  expanded  to  provide  some  of  the  capabilities  required  and  thus 
make  HAL/S  a base  for  the  design  of  a common  language.  The  following 
table  is  a breakdown  of  HAL/S  compliance  with  the  requirements: 


REQUIREMENT  HAL/S 


Data 

and  Types 

Al. 

Typed  Language 

T 

A2. 

Data  Types 

P 

A3. 

Preci s i on 

T 

A4. 

Fixed-Point  Numbers 

F 

A5. 

Character  Data 

F 

AG. 

Arrays 

T 

A7. 

Records 

T 

Operat i ons 

Dl. 

Assignment  and  Reference 

T 

B2. 

Equ i va 1 ence 

T 

B3. 

Re  1 at i ona 1 s 

T 

B4 . 

Arithmetic  Operations 

P 

B5. 

Truncation  <and  Rounding 

P 

BG. 

Boolean  Operations 

T 

B7. 

Scalar  Operations  - On  arrays 

T 

BS. 

Type  Conversion  - Implicit 

F 

D9. 

Type  Conversion  - Explicit 

P 

D10. 

I/O  Operations 

P 

Bll. 

Power  Set  Operations 

F 

Expressions  and  Parameters 

Cl. 

Side  Effects 

T 

C2. 

Operand  Structure 

T 

C3. 

Expressions  Permitted 

T 

C4. 

Constant  Expressions 

T 

C5. 

Consistent  Parameter  Rules 

T 

CG. 

Type  Agreement  in  Parameters 

T 

C7. 

Formal  Parameter  Kinds 

T 

C8. 

Formal  Parameter  Specification 

F 

C9. 

Variable  Numbers  of  Parameters 

F 

D.  Variables,  Literals  and  Constant 


Dl. 

Constant  Value 

I dent i f i er s 

T 

D2. 

Numer i c Li tera 1 

s 

U 

D3. 

Initial  Values 

of  Variables 

T 
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rv*. 

Numeric  Range  and  Step  Size 

F 

DG. 

Variable  Types 

P 

DG. 

Pointer  Variables 

T 

Def  i 
El. 

n i t i on  Facilities 
User  Definitions  Possible 

P 

E2. 

Consistent  Use  of  Types 

F 

E3. 

No  Default  Declarations 

F 

F4. 

Can  Extend  Existing  Operators 

F 

E5. 

Type  Def i n i t i ons 

F 

EG. 

Data  Defining  Mechanisms 

F 

E7. 

No  Free  Union  or  Subset  Types 

T 

E8. 

Type  Initialization 

F 

Scope  and  Libraries 

FI.  Separate  Allocation  and  Access 

T 

F2. 

A 1 1 owed 

Limiting  Access  Scope 

T 

F3. 

Compile  Time  Scope  Determination 

T 

F4. 

Libraries  Available 

T 

FS. 

Library  Contents 

T 

FG. 

Libraries  and  Compools 

T 

F7. 

I ndi st i ngui shab 1 e 
Standard  Library  Definitions 

T 

Cont 

Gl. 

rol  Structures 
Kinds  of  Control  Structures 

P 

G2. 

The  GOTO 

T 

G3. 

Conditional  Control 

P 

G4. 

I terat i ve  Contro 1 

P 

G5. 

Rout i nes 

F 

GG. 

Parallel  Processing 

T 

G7. 

Exception  Handling 

T 

G8. 

Synchronization  and  Real-Time 

T 

Syntax  and  Comment' Convent i ons 
HI.  General  Characteristics 

T 

112. 

No  Syntax  Extensions 

T 

II3S. 

Source  Character  Set 

T 

H4 . 

Identifiers  and  Literals 

T 

H5. 

Lexical  Units  and  Lines 

P 

HG.  ‘ 

Key  Uords 

T 

H7. 

Comment  Conventions 

P 

H8. 

Unmatched  Parentheses 

T 

H9. 

Uniform  Referent  Notation 

T 

1110. 

Consistency  of  Meaning 

F 

Default,  Conditional  Compilation  and  Language 

Restr i ct i ons 

11. 

No  Defaults  in  Program  Logic 

T 

12. 

Object  Representation  Specifica- 

T 

13. 

tions  Optional 
Compile  Time  Variables 

F 

14. 

Conditional  Compilation 

P 
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15.  Simple  Base  Language  P 

|F>.  ' Translator  Mestr  irtinns  T 

17.  Object  Machine  Flbi.itr  i r. t ionti  T 

J.  Ffficient  Object  Representations  and  Machine  Dependencies 

Jl.  Efficiont  Object  Code  T 

J2.  Optimizations  Do  Not  Change  T 

Program  Effect 

J3.  Machine  Language  Insertions  P 

J4.  Object  Representation  Specification  T 

J5.  Open  and  Closed  Routine  Calls  P 

K.  Program  Environment 

Kl.  Operating  Sgstem  Not  Required  T 

K2.  Program  Assembly  T 

K3.  Software  Development  Tools  T 

K4.  Translator  Options  T 

K5.  Assertions  and  Other  Optional  P 

Spec i f i cat i ons 

L.  Translators 

LI.  No  Superset  Implementations  T 

L2.  No  Subset  Implementations  T 

L3.  Low-Cost  Translation  U 

L4.  Many  Object  Machines  P 

L-5.  Self-Hosting  Not  Required  T 

L6.  Translator  Checking  Required  T 

L7.  Diagnostic  Messages  F 

L8.  Translator  Internal  Structure  T 

LS.  Set f-Implemcntable  Language  F 

M.  Language  Definition,  Standards  and  Control 

Ml.  Existing  Language  Features  Only  T 

M2.  Unambiguous  Definition  T 

M3.  Language  Documentation  Required  T 

M4.  Control  Agent  Required  T 

M5.  Support  Agent  Required  T 

MG.  Library  Standards  and  Support  T 

Required 

Totals  T (Fully  Satisfies)  53 

P (Partially  Satisfies)  18 

F (Fails  to  Satisfy)  19 

U (Unknown)  2 


Many  of  the  features  required  in  the  TINMAN  have  not  been  found 
necessary  for  embedded  spacecraft  computer  systems.  These  include 
extensibility,  generic  procedures,  and  recursion.  If  these  requirements 
were  removed,  HAL/S  would  only  fail  in  the  following  ten  areas: 

1.  Fixed-point  numbers  (A4,  D4) 
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2.  Character  r»«  t s .'if;  enumer  a t i on  types  ( Af>) 

3 . I nip  I i c i t convnr  s i ons  UiH I 

4.  Power  set  operations  (Bill 

5.  Default  flee  larat  ions  (E3) 

G.  Consistency  of  meaning  (H10) 

7.  Compile  time  variables  (13) 

8.  Translator  restrictions  (IG) 

9.  Diagnostic  messages  (L7) 

10.  Se  I f- i nip  I ementab  I e language  (L9) . 


As  possible  modifications  to  the  language,  none  of  these  are 
nsurmountablc  problems. 


HAL/S,  considered  as  a base  language  for  the  DoD  HOL: 


a.  Is  compliant  with  the  majority  of  existing  TINMAN  requirements 

b.  Could  be  easily  changed  to  meet  approximately  13  of  the 
requ i rements  it  does  not  fully  meet 

c.  Could  be  changed  with  moderate  difficulty  in  approximately  12 
of  the  requirements  it  does  not  fully  meet 

d.  Uould  be  very  difficult,  but  not  impossible  to  change  in 
approximately  14  of  the  remaining  requirements  it  does  not 
fully  meet 

o.  Isa  viable  base  technically,  but  is  probably  a poorer  choice 
than  some  of  the  larger,  more  uidely  used  languages. 


' 


Section  VI  - COMMENTS  ON  TINMAN  REQUIREMENTS 


Sor  t ion  Via  - TINMAN  General  Comments 


1.  Many  of  the  TINMAN  requirements  are  arbitrary  and  matters  of 
personal  taste.  To  a large  extent,  this  is  unavoidable  since 
good  language  design  and  definition  is  an  art  and  even  the 
experts  do  not  agree  on  what  "good"  is. 


The  following  are  concepts  on  which  there  is  legitimate 
d i sagr ement : 


a.  Defaults 


b.  Implicit  conversions  from  one  data  type  to  another 


c.  Designation  by  the  user  of  open  or  closed  subroutines. 


2.  There  are  various  contradictions  in  the  TINMAN  requirements. 
Some  examples  are: 


a.  Within  a specific  requirement,  consider  B2  and  its 

comments  on  comparison  "(regardless  of  type)"  in  the 
header  and  "restricted  to  data  of  the  same  type"  in  the 
commentary. 


b.  Across  requirements,  (G4)  wants  a special  structure, 
namely,  WHILE  DO;  another  requirement  (HI)  says  that 
there  should  be  no  special  cases. 

c.  Across  requi rements,  (IS)  specifies  a simple  base 
language,  but  one  which  satisfies  all  other  requirements. 
The  98  requirements  for  TINMAN  cannot  be  fulfilled  by  a 
simple  base  language. 

3.  Much  of  the  text  of  the  requirement  is  a justification  rather 
than  a clarification.  As  examples  in  (A3)  the  sentence 
beginning  "Machine  Independence",  in  (A4)  the  first  sentence, 
and  in  (Bll)  the  first  sentence. 


4.  Some  languages  will  satisfy  - or  fail  to  satisfy  - some 


requirements  by .rascad i nrj  nr  by  default,  i.»;.,  IIip 
requirement*!  .11  «■  nut  independent.  Ihi'i  could  m;  il» « • 1 1 • 

< mint  inq  of  lolly,  I’nilinllq  audibly  f 01  r •;*r  1 1 I .inquuqe 
liijinijof  10 1 111  i y I ood ) mj. 

As  examples. 


a.  E2,  4,  5,  G,  8 are  failed  by  COBO!.  by  default. 

b.  H2  and  H9  are  satisfied  by  COBOL  by  default. 

c.  Failure  of  a language  with  respct  to  El  will 
automatically  mean  failure  with  respect  to  E4. 


5.  Some  requirements  are  ambiguous.  For  example,  "fixed-point" 
in  A4  and  D4,  and  "cqui  valence/ i dent  i ty"  in  B2  are  ambiguous. 

G.  Many  of  the  requirements  pertain  to  the  i mp I ementer 5 and  not 
to  the  language  specification.  Certainly  it  is  appropr i a te 
for  TINMAN  (and  its  successor  lists  of  requirements)  to  impose 
requirements  on  the  i mp  I ementers,  but  they  should  be  separated 
from  the  language  requirements.  Furthermore,  many  of  these 
implementation  requirements  are  vague  and/or  not  measurable. 
For  example;  wanting  good  object  code  is  obviously  desirable, 
but  there  is  no  concrete  way  within  the  scope  of  this  study  to 
evaluate  a language  with  respect  to  that  requirement.  As 
another  example;  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  numeric  data 
should  be  converted  the  same  way  at  compile  time  and  object 
time,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  language  specifications. 

7.  An  almost  fatal  effect  in  the  TINMAN  requirements  is  the 
fai lure  to  provide  a ranking  of  requirements,  in  terms  of 
their  importance  to  the  intended  area  of  application.  To  the 
extent  that  tradeoffs  are  required  in  the  language  design,  it 
should  be  made  clear  which  requirements  are  more  important. 

In  doing  this,  the  translator  and/or  maintenance  requirements 
should  be  separated  and  ranked  separately. 


8.  There  is  a significant  emphasis  on  libraries.  Uhile  this  is 
desirable,  it  seems  to  show  a lack  of  faith  in  the  viability, 
effectiveness,  and  usefulness  of  the  eventual  language. 
Obviously,  no  language  is  self-sufficient  enough  to  make 
libraries  unnecessary;  however,  if  the  language  is  really 
going  to  be  good,  TINMAN  appears  to  be  over-emphasizing  this 
need. 


/ 
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'itti.lioM  Vlli  I IIJI1AN  i I i i.  I.i.iiuiunt  *> 

A.  I 1NI1AN. Data  and  Types 

The  fixed-point  requirement  seems  to  force  an  almost  redundant 
capability  in  implementations  which  also  have  integer  and  real 
facilities.  It  would  seem  that  the  HAL/S  approach  of  making  them 
mutually  exclusive  based  on  hardware  requirements  would  be  an  acceptable 
compromise. 


A4 . T I NMAN.F i xed-Poi nt  Numbers 


This  requirement  is  ambiguous.  In  general  terminology,  fixed-point 
numbers  are  sometimes  interpreted  as  numbers  between  plus  and  minus  1; 
in  other  cases,  fixed-point  numbers  are  of  the  form  NNN.NNN  with  any 
number  of  digits  on  either  side  of  the  decimal  point. 

B1 . T I NMAN. Assi gnment  and  Reference 

The  requirements  say  "The  user  will  be  able  to  declare  variables 
for  all  data  types".  This  seems  to  be  a comment  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  basic  requirement  of  B1  and  which  is  already  dealt  with  under 
requirement  A2. 

B9.  TINMAN. Changes  in  Numeric  Representation 

The  requirement  that:  "There  will  be  a run  time  exception 

condition  when  any  integer  or  fixed-point  value  is  truncated"  is 
ambiguous.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  requirement  means  that  there 
should  be  an  automatic  transfer  to  some  predetermined  routine  whenever 
this  error  occurs,  or  whether  the  programmer  can  specify  what  is  to 
happen  if  this  error  occurs.  COBOL,  for  example,  provides  the  "ON  SIZE 
ERROR"  clause  in  the  five  arithmetic  verbs  which  permits  the  programmer 
to  determine  what  is  to  happen  if  truncation  or  other  errors  (such  as 
division  by  zero)  occur. 

C.  TINMAN. Expressions  and  Parameters 

The  "generic  procedure"  capability  of  TINMAN  seems  to  violate  the 
purpose  of  having  a strongly  typed  language  with  multiple  compiler 
checks  for  type  mismatches  (Al,  CB ) . It  would  cause  the  compiler  to  be 
cumbersome  and  would  be  very  costly  to  the  user  at  compile  time  and  run 
t i me. 


A 
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Ill  . 1 INMAN. (.(mutant  Value  I dent  i I i ei  *i 


The  ur.o  of  identifiers  to  represent  constant  values  is  desirable 
and  present  in  most  HOLs.  However,  the  implication  that  section  and 
par  ar/rupb  names  have  constants  assigned  to  them  does  not  make  sense 
within  the  overall  spirit  of  TINMAN’s  avoidance  of  tricky  coding. 


02.  TINMAN. Numeric  Literals 


The  requirement  that  "numeric  constants  will  have  the  same 
value...  in  both  programs  and  data..."  is  a directive  to  the  implementer 
and  not  a language  specification. 


E.  TI NMAN. Def i ni t i on  Facilities 


The  TINMAN  requirement  for  user  definitions  of  data  and  operations 
seems  to  contradict  the  basic  desire  for  readability  and 
maintainability.  The  capability  to  extend  a language  might  be  useful 
but  it  would  have  to  be  very  stringently  controlled.  This  would  also 
force  very  large,  general  compilers  which  could  be  beyond  the  hardware 
capabilities  for  some  implementations. 


G.  TINMAN. Control  Structures 


The  recursive  capability  (GS)  seems  to  be  another  of  those 
requirements  which  yield  cumbersome  compilers  and  add  to  execution  time. 
IIAl./fj  does  not  provide  recursiveness  because  of  these  penalties  and  the 
knowledge1  that  on-board  aerospace  applications  have  little  need  for  it. 
In  t imo-cr i t ical  on-board  aerospace  applications  (the  indefinite  space 
requirements  needed  for  recursion)  cannot  be  afforded,  nor  can  the 
possibility  of  an  error  condition  due  to  overflow  of  stack  sizes  in 
real-time  be  allowed. 


15.  TINMAN. Simple  Base  Language 


It  should  be  obvious  that  this  requirement  seems  incompatible  with 
the  others:  to  satisfy  all  the  other  TINMAN  requirements  will  require  a 
powerful  - ancl  not  a simple  - language. 


J.  T I NMAN. E f f i c i ent  Object  Representation  and  Machine  Dependencies 


The  general  tone  of  the  requirements  of  I and  J are  more  translator 
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»it  I'M'  'I  than  goner  a 1 I anyuayo  definition  oriented.  This  requires 
lo'iking  it  i nip  I r.rii'ri  ♦ ■'!  t i on-,  nri'l  ' "ns  i der  i n'|  their  ri<  nils  ;tml  rostr  iotions 
• is  "|i|ni’,'<l  to  I 'ink  i ny  at  the  '|<-ri'rr  .tl  r.upuh  i I i I i ns  <i(  a I .in'.|uaq". 


Ill"  l "i|iiit  "Illi'M  I In  %*  • if  1 1 i in  j * * i * 1 1 1 i mi  I iiit"  i ii'it'i  fm  i it  it  mini 

pi 'HOI  .ll  i I I |M  tllllllllli  til  till  III  lilt  III  I I "III  I |l  I III  III  III"  I|"ll"t  II  l llpillll  I I I I " ri 

of  CS,  till,  . ii ii I LiLi. 


J3. TINMAN. Machine  Language  Insertions 


There  would  be  little  difficulty  in  modifying  most  languages  to 
satisfy  the  part  of  this  requirement  that  involves  inclusion  only  in 
compile  time  conditional  statements  if  they  existed  (per  requirement 
14).  However,  this  part  of  requirement  J3  seems  to  defeat  the  purpose 
of  allowing  machine  language  instructions  in  the  source  program  at  all. 


J5. TINMAN. Open  and  Closed  Routine  Calls 


This  appears  to  be  an  extremely  undesirable  requirement.  While  it 
is  useful  as  long  as  a program  is  running  on  a specific  machine  with  a 
known  translator,  its  use  can  hamper  efficient  portability.  The 
programmer  might  specify  an  open  subroutine  for  a particular 
configuration  and  translator;  yet  when  that  program  is  moved  to  another 
machine  and/or  translator,  it  might  be  far  more  efficient  to  have  a 
closed  subroutine.  Since  the  programmer  has  already  specified  which  it 
is  to  he,  the  translator  is  unable  to  make  the  determination.  it  would 
he  far  better  to  leave  this  decision  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
trans I a tor . 


L3.  TINMAN. Low-Cost  Translation 


As  an  implementation  requirement,  this  is  in  at  least  partial 
conf  Met  with  L4. 
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Some  Character ist ics  for  a common  DOD  Programming  Language  and  their 
relation  to  ?L/I 


Dr.  B.  L.  Marks 
MP  185 

IBM  United  Kingdom  Laboratories  Limited 
Hursley  Park  Winchester 


flb  stract 

Many  of  the  needed  characteristics  of  'TINMAN'  are  inter-related, 
"’’his  paper  discusses  strong  typing,  pointer  machanisms,  user 
defined  types,  storage  management,  parallel  processing  and  real 
time  in  terms  of  both  function  and  potential  PL/I  extensions. 
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The  needed  characterist ics  for  'TINIAN'  are  related,  for  example  storage 
management  is  very  different  in  the  presence  of  parallel  processing  than 
in  its  absence.  This  paper  traces  a subset  of  those  relations.  The 
examples  are  given  in  terms  of  subsetting  and  extending  ANS  Standard 
PT./I  • This  has  the  advantage  of  using  a familiar  syntax  and  relatinq 
"T’IN?1.\N'  to  historical  solutions.  The  potential  extensions  are 
illustrative  and  there  is  no  claim  that  they  are  veil  defined.  One 
person  in  a day  can  invent  enough  language  to  keep  definers, 
implementors  and  standards  committees  busy  for  years. 

PL /I  is  a tyned  language,  in  the  sense  that  the  type  of  data  accessed 
by  any  reference  in  a correct  program  can  be  determined  at  compile  time 
(A  language  that  does  not  meet  this  requirement  is  scarcely 
compilable.)  Difficulties  arise  with  erroneous  programs,  that  use 
pointers.  On  normal  hardware  the  check  that  the  programmer's  assertions 
about  the  objects  referenced  match  the  actual  objects  referenced 
dynamically,  is  comparatively  expensive.  The  only  implementation  of 
PL/I  incorporating  this  check  in  full,  executes  several  times  more 
slowly  than  the  same  PL/I  can  be  executed  after  compilation  to  code  that 
does  not  check.  (Ref  1) 

If  the  check  is  not  made  the  programmer  may  find  it  hard  to  detect  his 
error,  or  may  even  make  his  program  dependent  on  the  error,  because  the 
semantics  of  erroneous  execution  are  often  dependable.  The  simplest 
solution  to  this  difficulty  is  to  subset  PL/I  to  a level  where  the  error 
cannot  be  written  without  detection  at  compile  time.  The  subsetting 
rule  would  be  that  a particular  POINTER  (or  OFFSET)  variable  must  only 
point  to  a single  data  type.  The  compiler  could  detect  this  single  data 
type  by  inspecting  the  pointer  usage.  It  would  detect  the  error  of 
assignment  between  pointer  variables  that  address  different  data  types. 
He  should  also  assume  there  is  a mechanism  for  making  checks  similar  to 
those  the  compiler  makes,  but  across  separate  compilations.  Hence  we 
can  note  that  subsetting  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  PL/I  a strongly 
typed  language. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  many  of  the  ' TINHAN ' characteristics  aimed  at 
legibility  and  compi labili ty  can  be  obtained  by  subsetting  PL/I,  for 
example  the  absence  of  abbreviations,  the  absence  of  implicit 
conversion,  and  declaration  before  use. 

In  the  case  of  typing  it  will  help  if  the  subsetting  is  accompanied  by  a 
small  extension.  This  would  permit  the  declaration  of  a pointer  to 
describe  what  it  was  to  point  at. 

DECLARE  P POINTER  TO  (FLOAT) ; 


^h is  would  be  redundant  input,  except  as  a check,  but  would  be  an  aid  to 
legibility. 
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Of  course  the  function  that  is  subset  has  some  use,  or  it  would  not  be 
in  the  standard  PL/I,  and  it  nay  be  necessary  to  compensate  for  it.  The 
usual  use  for  a nointer  that  addresses  different  types  is  the  handling 
of  'self-defining  records'.  In  practice  it  often  happens  that  one  has  a 
pointer  to  an  object  without  knowing  the  object  type,  for  instance  after 
reading  the  next  record  from  a data  set  into  a buffer.  Usually  one  will 
know  that  whatever  alternative  is  in  the  buffer,  it  will  start  with  a 
bvte,  say,  which  has  a value  identifying  the  data  type.  Call  this  a 
tag.  Tt  is  not  incorrect  to  use  the  pointer  first  to  address  the  tag 
and  then  the  whole  record. 

DECLAP  E TAG  CHAR  (1)  BASED  (Q) 

DECLARE  1 WHOLE  BASED  (Q)  , 

2 TAGA  CHAR  (1),  /*  CASS  A */ 

2 XXX  FLOAT;  /*  say  */ 

IF  Q->T AG  = ' A ' THEN  Y = Q ->  XXX;  /*  is  not  incorrect  */ 

The  discrimination  could  be  arbitrarily  Comdex,  defending  for  example 
on  several  common  fields  in  the  left  fields  of  the  alternative  records. 
Th«  extent  to  which  similar  structures  have  a commonly  addressable  part 
is  known  as  the  left-to- right  equivalence  problem.  (Ref  2) 


The  coding  above  would  not  be  acceptable  to  a PL/I  subset  that  achieved 
strang  typing  solely  by  subsetting,  since  Q points  to  different  types. 
To  nrovide  both  strong  typing  and  the  ability  to  handle  self-defining 
records  one  might  add  to  PL/T  the  concept  of  a union  of  data  types.  The 
attribute  ONEOF  would  indicate  that  the  components  of  a structure  were 
alternatives  rather  than  members  of  an  aggregate. 

DECLARE  1 AAA, 

2 RBB  CHAR  (1),  /*  The  tag  */ 

2 CCC  ONEOF, 

3 XXX  FLOAT  WHEN  (3BB='A') 

3 YYY  FIXED  WHEN  (B3B='B') 


The  clauses  that  say  which  alternative  corresponds  to  each  tag  value  ate 
necessary  so  that  they  can  be  enforced  when  the  objects  are  created  and 
used.  This  has  re-introduced  the  execution-time  check  that  we  set  out 
to  avoid,  but  in  a more  controlled  form.  A naive  implementation  would 
make  a check  on  every  reference  to  variables  in  the  union,  but  this  can 
be  improved  on.  If  the  compiler  has  mechanisms  for  recognizing  common 
sub-expressions  (reference  3)  then  these  will  also  recognize  tests  that 
are  unnecessary  because  of  other  tests  earlier  in  the  execution. 
At ernat ive ly , or  also,  one  can  introduce  syntactic  constructs  such  as 
the  TAGCASE  construct  of  CLU  (reference  4)  which  syntactically  force 
sections  of  the  program  to  contain  only  references  with  known  tag 
values.  Current  IBfl  implementations  of  PL/I  provide  a form  of  case 
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selection  (reference  5).  This  construct  could  be  extended  to  handle  tyoe 
discrimination.  By  such  approaches  the  strong  typing  of  unions  can  be 
made  efficient.  Notice  that  with  this  sort  of  union  it  is  not 
meaningful  to  assign  to  the  tag,  because  the  tag  is  slaved  to  the  data 
type  and  the  data  tvpe  is  unchanged  during  the  lifetime  of  the  data. 
This  suggests  a more  elegant  extension  where  the  tag  is  known  only  to 
the  language  system. 

DCT.  1 CCC  0 N SOP , 

2 XXX  FIjOAT, 

? YY Y FIXED; 

An  alternative  syntax  could  be  modelled  on  the  GENERIC  attribute,  which 
has  WHEN  clauses.  Whether  one  thinks  this  is  preferable  probably 
depends  on  ones  views  about  using  level  numbering  to  describe  structures 
in  general. 

This  cannot  subsume  the  inelegant  form  if  one  wants  to  read  existing 
recorls  where  the  interpretation  of  the  tag  is  known  only  to  the 
pr  og  rammer . 

One  can  envisage  uses  for  a union  where  the  data  type  of  the  content  of 
the  cell  did  change  during  the  lifetime  of  the  cell.  Consider  writing 
the  part  of  a compiler  that  builds  a dictionary  item  relating  to  each 
variable  in  the  Drogram  being  compiled.  The  sort  of  information  that  is 
held  in  an  item  will  vary  during  compilation.  For  example  the  symbolic 
name  may  be  needed  only  in  the  early  stages  and  the  compiler  assigned 
internal  number  only  needed  in  the  later  stages.  Storage  will  be  saved 
if  the  same  cell  can  hold  first  the  symbol  and  then  the  number.  This 
example  cannot,  be  validly  programmed  on  PL/I  although  the  user  with  a 
permissive  i iplementat ion  and  a knowledge  of  the  physical  data  mappings 
might  wangle  it. 


The  obvious  extension  is  another  union  type.  The  difference  from  the 
ONEOF  union  is  that  the  storage  allocated  when  the  cell  is  created  has 
to  be  larae  enough  for  the  largest  of  the  alternatives  whereas  the 
storage  for  a ONEOF  is  determened  by  the  particular  alternative 
allocated.  Since  existing  records  can  be  accessed  with  the  ONEOF  type, 
the  tag  for  a UNION  can  be  implicit. 

Ex  am ole;  DCL  1 DDD  UNION, 

2 EEr!  CHAR  (4)  , 

2 FFP  FIXED; 


The  tag  contains  the  information  about  which  data  type  alternative 
currently  occupies  the  cell.  Assignment  to  the  cell  may  alter  the 
current  type.  There  is  no  requirement  for  implicit  conversion,  so  that 
it  is  an  error  to  attempt  a fetch  of  the  wrong  type. 


t *' 
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Examnle:  DDD.EEE  ='9999';  /*  Current  type  becomes  type  of  EES  */ 

J = DDD.FFF;  /*  Error,  as  next  successive  instruction*/ 

An  interesting  case  occurs  when  the  information  in  the  tag  about 
currency  is  the  only  information  that  a particular  program  needs.  The 
traditional  example  is: 

OCL  1 COLOUR  fTVTON, 

2 RED, 

2 BLUE, 

2 YELLOW; 

The  onlv  storage  reouired  is  for  the  tag.  A suitable  syntax  for  setting 
and  testing  the  tag  would  be  COLOUR  = BLUE;  IF  COLOUR  =BLUE  THEM  etc. 

To  ^ully  exploit  strong  type  checking  it  would  also  be  necessary  to 
extend  PL/I  to  provide  user  definition  of  new  data  types.  without  new 
data  types  the  user  who  decided  on  using  FLOAT  for  a variable 
representing  a length,  and  ^LOAT  also  for  a variable  representing  a 
temperature,  would  not  be  able  to  use  the  type  checking  to  detect 
accidental  attempts  to  multiply  lengths  by  temperatures.  There  are  also 
oth-^r  very  good  reasons  for  providing  user  definition  of  types. 

’’’he  constituents  of  such  an  extension  are  probably  not  too  contentious: 

1 . There  is  a wav  to  introduce  the  symbolic  name  of  the  new  type. 

2.  There  is  a block  within  which  the  new  type  is  defined. 

3.  The  data  structure  of  the  new  type  is  defined  in  terms  or  system 
supplied  types  and  user  types.  This  structure  is  visible  inside 
the  block  but  not  visible  from  outside . 

u.  Operations  applicable  to  the  new  type  are  defined.  (Possibly  one 
should  distinguish  specifically  the  case  where  there  are  no  new 
operations  but  existing  operations  on  the  aggregate  that  forms  the 
type  are  allowed.) 

5.  Rome  of  these  operations  must  be  recognisable  by  the  compiler,  so 
that  they  can  be  invoked  impicitly.  For  example,  to  support 
assignment  between  two  instances  of  the  data  type. 

6.  Some  of  the  operations  are  visible  from  outside  the  static  scope 
and  some  may  not  be. 


One  natural  map  of  these  constituents  to  PL/I  syntax  is  a follows: 
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A procedure  is  used  to  introduce  the  name  and  scope. 

FLIGHT: PROCEDURE; 

/*  Definition  in  here  */ 

END ; 

The  data  structure  of  the  new  type  is  declared. 

FLIGHT: PROCEDURE; 

DCL  1 FLIGHT, 

2 FARE  FIXED,  /*  FIXED  is  a system  type  */ 

2 ORIGIN  AIRPORT,  /*  AIRPORT  is  not  a system  type  */ 

2 CONTINUATION  POINTER  TO  (FLIGHT) ; /*  At  least  this  much 

recursion  should  be  allowed  */ 

END ; 

Functions  applicable  to  the  type  are  written  as  internal 
procedures. 

FLIGHT: PROCEDURE; 

DCL  1 FLIGHT,  etc; 

SETFARE  : PROCEDURE  (A,  B)  ; 

DCL  A FLIGHT; 

DCL  B FIXED;  /*  New  fare  in  dollars,  say  */ 

IF  B < A. FARE  THEN 

CALL  REDUCTION/*Constituents  of  a 

FLIGHT  are  visible  inside  procedure  FLIGHT  */ 
A. FARE  = B; 

END  SETFARE: 

END; 

The  spelling  of  some  function  names  makes  them  recognisable  to  the 
compiler.  For  example  the  compiler  would  compile  IF  A = B THEN  ... 
to  a call  on  the  EQUAL  procedure  within  FLIGHT  if  both  A and  B were 
FLIGHTS.  The  closest  analogy  to  this  in  existing  PL/I  is  the 
treatment  of  BniLTIN  function  names. 


e.  Classical  nested  scope  rules  would  make  the  operations  inside  the 
data  definition  procedure  inaccessible  from  outside  that  procedure. 
Extra  syntax  is  necessary  to  specify  where  this  is  not  the  required 
scope.  EXTERNAL  provides  this  facility  in  existing  PL/I,  in  a 
gross  way,  which  suggests  a new  syntax  EXTERNAL  (block  name)  to 
indicate  that  the  scope  is  to  be  as  if  the  symbol  was  introduced 
immediately  externally  to  the  named  block. 

The  syntax  introduced  above  is  not  as  concise  as  the  syntax  could  be  if 
it  were  entirely  new.  However  usinq  existing  syntax  as  a basis  will 
help  the  programmer  carry  his  knowledge  of  the  existing  language  over  to 
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the  extension. 


Tt  will  be  no  advantage  to  add  strong  checking  and  type  definition  to 
PL/I  if  they  cannot  be  used  with  safety.  Safety  is  primarily  a question 
of  implementation  rather  than  language  - the  highest  level  of  PL/I 
implemented  by  I!3M  has  been  imperaented  with  safety  (Ref  1).  So  the 
question  reduces  to  combining  safety  with  a minimum  execution  time 
checks.  A powerful  language  cannot  expect  to  eliminate  all  execution 
time  checks,  for  example  range  checking  of  general  subscripts  in  array 
references,  but  the  choice  of  language  can  reduce  such  checks. 

The  definition  of  safety  that  I will  use  is  ’For  any  invalid  program 
there  is  a valid  program  that  has  the  same  effect'.  Roughly  translated 
this  means  ,vou  cannot  cause  the  system  to  crash',  if  one  assumes 
correct  implementation  or  valid  programs.  Under  this  definition 
programs  are  as  well-contained  as  they  can  be,  given  that  programmers 
make  mistakes,  but  the  implementation  will  not  necessarily  provide  the 
best  possible  execution  time  messages. 


There  is  a another  definition  of  safety  that  says  'Every  program  that 
the  compiler  will  accept  has  a fully  defined  execution' . I suggest  this 
definition  of  safety  is  too  demanding.  For  instance  it  would  require 
every  variable  to  be  initialised  to  a known  value  unless  there  was  an 
execution  time  check  that  the  first  use  of  the  variable  was  a store  to 
it  rather  than  a fetch  from  it.  This  may  be  desirable  as  an  option  but 
with  today's  hardware  probably  should  not  be  mandatory. 


Any  language  with  dynamic  data  structuring  is  a challenae  to  implement 
safely.  The  risk  is  that  when  a piece  of  storage  is  reused  some  pointer 
values  that  addressed  its  first  incarnation  may  still  exist,  and  be 
accidently  used,  durino  the  subsequent  reuse  of  the  storage.  some 
solutions  are: 


i.  Never  reuse  storage  unless  compile  time  calculations  prove  it  to  be 
safe.  This  may  pessimise  the  storage  needed,  compared  with 
execution  time  allocation,  even  if  the  sixes  of  the  items  to  be 
mapped  are  known  at  compile  time.  This  method  will  not  reuse 
storage  for  items  of  which  the  size  is  not  known  until  execution, 
or  items  which  are  explicitly  allocated  and  freed  at  execution 
time.  However  it  does  ensure  efficient  addressing  and  we  can 
expect  any  compiler  to  use  this  compile  time  mapping  as  part  of  its 
armoury. 


Do  a scan-mark  garbage 
pointers  addressing  it, 
unsuitable  for  real  time 
spread  thinly  over  time. 


collection  to 
and  hence 
applications 


find  storage  that  has 
can  be  reused.  This 
because  the  work  cannot 


no 

is 

be 
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3.  Maintain  all  the  pointers  to  a given  piece  of  storage  on  one  ring. 
This  maintenance  is  awkward  and  doubles  the  storage  for  pointers, 
but  the  work  is  spread  over  time. 

4.  Use  the  scope  rules  of  the  language  to  prevent  a pointer  addressing 
some  variable  that  has  a shorter  lifetime  than  the  pointer  itself, 
r n PL/I  for  instance  this  would  mean  subsetting  the  language  so 
that  an  AUTOMATIC  POINTER  in  a containing  procedure  could  not  be 
assigned  the  address  of  an  AUTOMATIC  variable  of  the  contained 
nrocedure.  This  is  a compile  time  check.  This  method  does  not 
suffice  where  the  lifetime  of  a variable  is  determined  dynamically, 
e.g.  by  ALLOCATE  and  FREE  statements. 

8.  Maintain  a separate  pool  for  each  user  defined  data  type.  The  pool 
itself  would  have  the  same  lifetime  as  the  data  type  definition. 
Items  within  a pool  can  be  dynamically  allocated,  and  reused, 
without  risk  of  violating  type  checking.  The  reuse  of  an  item  is 
equivalent  to  copying  its  address  from  one  oointer  to  another. 

’ha  combination  of  methods  1,  4 and  5 represents  a practical  compromise 
between  efficiency  and  ease  of  coding  and  debugging.  Put  it  still 
leaves  a question  - what  happens  it  there  is  insufficient  storage  at 
execution  time?  One  could  restrict  the  language  so  that  this  condition 
could  not  occur.  However  if  the  real  world  problem  does  make  dynamic 
demands  on  the  comDiitation , then  restricting  the  language  only  moves  the 
problem  to  the  coder.  He  will  have  to  define  fixed  size  aggregates  and 
sub-  allocate  them.  The  condition  of  storage  overflow  will  still  be 
possible,  although  it  may  appear  as  a range  error  on  a subscript,  for 
example.  Notice  also  that  guessing  the  maxima  of  several  demands  does 
rot.  gi«e  efficient  allocation,  unless  the  maxima  occur  simultaneously  in 
execution.  So  this  is  one  case  where  restricting  the  language  is  not 
the  answer. 

There  are  some  implementation  difficulties  with  treating  storage 
overflow  analogously  with  arithmentic  overflow,  i.e.  raising  a 
condition  that  the  executing  program  can  handle.  (Where  does  the 
storage  to  implement  the  handling  come  from?)  However,  if  we  assume 
these  implementation  difficulties  can  be  overcome,  this  approach  would 
allow  the  program  to  avoid  disaster  by  some  action  like  transferring 
work  to  a backup  computer,  cancelling  a low  priority  task,  or  explicitly 
freeing  storage. 

The  presence  of  multiple  tasks  complicates  the  storage  problem.  If  the 
classical  stack  mechanism  is  used  for  procedure  linkage  and  AUTOMATIC 
then  there  will  be  multiple  stacks.  (One  stack  equals  one  task  will 
suffice  here  for  a definition  of  task.)  If  the  implementation  allows 
for  an  individual  stack  to  be  non-contiquous  then  the  position  is  not 
worsened  much  by  tasking.  If  the  stack  is  to  be  contiguous  it  may  be 
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necessary  to  fix  its  maximum  size  when  the  task  begins.  The  presence  or 
absence  of  address  translation  hardware  will  also  be  a complicating 
factor. 

We  assume  that  switching  from  the  execution  of  one  task  to  executing 
another  is  not  restricted  to  predictable  places  in  the  program;  for 
example  it  may  be  the  result  of  a high  priority  interrupt  from  an 
external  source.  Hence  any  mechanism  for  sharing  storage  across  tasks 
is  faced  with  the  need  to  serialize  its  activities. 

The  discussion  above  has  led  us  into  real  time  questions  from  the 
implementation  viewpoint.  It  will  be  necessary  to  approach  from  the 

direction  of  language,  as  well. 

Three  crucial  questions  with  respect  to  tasks  are: 

1.  What  states  can  a task  enter? 

2.  How  do  we  address  a task? 

?.  How  do  we  synchronize  tasks? 

to  answer  the  first  question,  we  first  introduce  a 'running'  state.  A 
task  in  the  running  state  is  capable  of  progressing  through  the 

execution  of  instructions.  No  guarantees  ..are  made  about  the  rate  at 
which  it  actuallv  does  so.  In  the  ('suspended'  state  the  task  is 

guaranteed  not  to  progress.  In  theory  these  two  states  are  probably 

enough.  For  example  if  we  want  to  do  something  as  possible  after 
midnight  the  task  could  be  started  but  suspended  until  midnight.  And  if 
wanted  a task  to  have  no  further  effect  we  could  suspend  it 

indefinitely.  However  it  is  usual  to  have  'scheduled'  and 
'non-existent'  (or  'cancelled')  states  as  well.  A scheduled  state  is 
similar  to  a suspended  state  where  the  task  is  suspended  prior  to  the 
first  instruction  of  the  task.  Hence  in  the  example  we  would  schedule 
the  task  for  midnight.  The  advantage  of  scheduling  is  that  a scheduled 
task  consumes  very  little  storage,  perhaps  just  a few  words  in  a 
scheduling  table. 

A PL/I  real  time  extension  would  require  new  statements  for  inducing  the 
changes  of  state.  The  verb  for  cancelling  a running  task  should  differ 
from  the  verb  for  preventing  the  execution  of  a scheduled  task  because 

the  latter  is  a much  safer  thing  to  do.  (The  running  task  may  be  part 

way  through  a sensitive  operation.) 

The  second  question  asks  how  a task  is  addressed.  One  solution  is  for 
the  language  to  treat  each  task  like  a data  instance,  so  that  the  normal 
name  resolution  mechanism  is  sufficient.  If  there  are  many  similar 
tasks  this  will  imply  arrays  or  dynamic  allocation  of  tasks.  It  may  be 
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conceptually  simpler  to  introduce  the  task  variable.  The  task  variable 
can  tie  associated  with  different  tasks  at  different  times,  and  is  used 
as  an  indirect  reference  to  the  associated  task.  Obviously  there  can 
onlv  be  one  task  associated  with  a given  task  variable  at  a given  time. 
Tn  this  sense  the  task  variable  is  like  an  engine  allocated  to  process 
the  task.  In  a PL/I  extension  such  task  variables  would  be  the  operands 
in  the  state  changing  statements. 

The  synchronitat ion  question  is  more  debatable.  We  will  consider  three 
of  the  possibilities: 

a.  A simple  primitive.  ’’’he  most  widely  known  is  the  semaphore,  with 
its  P and  V operations.  Some  existing  PL/I  implementations  use 
pv^n'i’S  with  posting  and  waiting  operations.  This  is  analogous  to 
the  semaphore  but  not  identical.  It  is  not  part  of  the  ANS  PL/I 
Standard . 

b.  A simple  compile  time  construction.  flany  synchronization  problems 
consist  of  no  more  than  establishing  ’exclusive'  regions  in  the 
code,  where  the  tasks  operate  serially.  If  a bracketed  construct 
is  introduced  into  the  language  (e.g.  a HONITOR)  then  the  compiler 
can  provide  the  properly  balanced  execution  time  primitives  to 
achieve  these  regions. 

c.  The  path  expression  (Reference  6).  The  path  expression  is  a 
constraint  on  the  order  of  execution  of  some  operations.  The 
constraint  applies  irrespective  of  which  tasks  execute  the 
operations.  ?or  example  the  path  expression 

DO  WHILE  (TROE)  ; 

PRODOCE ; 

CONSOLE; 

END; 

would  synchronize  a multiple  producer/consumer  single  buffer 
problem. 

Path  expressions  allow  for  alternative  next  operations,  and 
thus  are  a natural  place  to  specify  priorities  or  fairness 
rules  if  there  are  alternative  sequences  possible. 

It  is  a judgement  guestion  as  to  which  of  these  possibilities  is 
preferable  ^.f  or  a Don  language.  The  argument  against  the  minimum 
primitive  that  it  may  prove  difficult  and  error-prone  to  solve  simple 
problems.  The  argument  against  higher  level  constructions  is  that  a 
construct  selected  now  may  appear  a poor  choice  when  we  have  a few  years 
more  experience. 
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Nona  of  the  possibilities  allow  the  compiler  to  make  a perfect  job  of 
checking  that  the  synchronization  coded  is  sufficient  to  serialize  the 
use  of  all  the  variables  shared  between  tasks.  If  safety  is  not  to  be 
compromised  the  computer  must  provide  implicit  serialization  where  it 
cannot,  recognise  anv  explicit  serialization,  and  this  may  be  expensive 
at  execution  time.  The  higher  level  constructs  ameliorate  this  problem. 

"he  syntax  for  PL/t  extension  depends  on  the  possibility  chosen.  For 
semaphores,  the  EVENT,  WAIT  and  POST  syntax  is  suitable.  For  monitors  a 
synchronization  variable  would  be  associated  with  a scope,  i.e. 

BEGIN  (sy nchron ization- variable)  ; 

Critical  region 

END; 

rot  path  expressions  the  data  type  definition  extension  would  be  a 
pr ereguisite . fh®  path  expression,  using  the  flow  of  control  statements 
of  PL/I,  would  be  written  in  the  body  of  the  data  defining  procedure. 

Since  most  of  this  paper  is  about  extending  PL/I  I should  finish  by 
reneating  mv  earlier  remark  about  subsetting.  The  initial  approach  to 
matching  PL/I  with  • TINHAN'  should  take  the  format  of  subsetting 
strongly.  The  removal  of  defaults  and  implicit  activities,  which  were 
aimed  at  ease  of  coding,  will  bring  PL/I  in  line  with  the  readability 
and  discipline  required  by  'TINMAN'. 
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PL/1  and  "Tinman" 


21  October  19  76 


We  have  considered  to  what  extent  the  ANS  ::  t a n ; a r 1 definition  of  PL/I 
meets  the  "Tinman"  requirements,  and  where  it  does  not,  the 
modifications  needed  to  ma<e  it  do  so.  3o»e  of  these  aouif  ications 
can  be  met  by  a subset  of  the  ANS  lanqaage:  other  require  extensions. 
Compliance  to  the  97  points  of  "Tinman”  can  be  summarised  as  follows: 


complete 

partial 

none 

ANS  Standard  PL/1: 

SO 

3 > 

12 

subset  : 

6b 

20 

12 

extensions: 

94 

1 

2 

The  three  points  which  the  modified  language  does  not  meet 


C8  "generic"  procedures  ) we  do  not  believe 

C9  variable  number  of  p irameters  ) these  ire  required. 

B7  array  operations  we  think  it  uest  to 

not  include  any 
built-in  array 

operations,  except 

assi  inment  and 

i mexi  ng  . 

We  have  not  yet  prepared  a detailed  list  of  PI. /I  features  not  required 

to  meet  the  "Tinman"  requirements.  But  we  are  confident  that  this 

list  contains  a substantial  part  of  the  covolexity  of  PL/J  and  tnat 
the  reduced  language  will  meet  the  letter  and  spirit  ol  the 

requirements  L2  and  L3. 
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Compliance  u«-tails  for  ANS  St  mlard  PL/1 


General  remark  : references  to  PL/I  mean  the  AMS  Standard  t>l/I . 


A 1 . Typed  Lanouage 

Degree  of  Compiliancc  — Pirtial. 

Fxpla nation  — the  type  of  variables  nay  an  explicitly  declared  or 
acquired  by  default. 

Scope  of  Wodif ications  — Disallow  acquiring  type  by  default. 

A2.  Data  typer.  — integer,  real.  Boolean  etc. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  — Integer  is  specified  as  special  case  of  fixed  point. 
Boolean  is  special  case  of  oit  strings. 

Scope  of  Modifications  — none. 


A3.  Global  precision  specification 


Degree  of  Compliance  — complete. 

0 

Explanation  — precision  of  variables  can  be  specified  in  the 
manner  described.  Precision  of  operations  is  determined  by 
the  precision  of  operands  rather  than  oy  a separate 
declaration.  The  intent  of  the  requirement  is  considered  to 
be  met. 

Scope  of  Modifications  — none. 


A4.  Fixed  Point. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Partial. 

Explanation  — Range  an!  stepsize  are  deter ■mined  by  declared 
precision  and  scale,  and  are  thus  integer  powers  of  the 
number  base. 


Scope  of  modif ications  — consider  adding  a range  specifications 
different  from  precision.  If  a stepsize  other  than  a power 
of  the  base  is  required  then  consider  addine  language  to 
specify  it.  (Note  that  this  would  imply  multiplications 
rather  than  shifts  for  the  general  case  of  .nixed  stepsizes.) 


i atM  b 


A 5. 


Character  sets  as  enumeration  l, -pea. 

Pearce  of  Compliance  — Fails. 

Explanation  — A single  character  set  is  defined  oy  each  language 
implementation.  Built-in  functions  are  provided  to  translate 
from  one  character  set  to  another. 

Scope  of  modifications  - Modification.;  required  to  allow  :iata 
types  defined  by  enumeration  are  described  in  to. 


A6  . 


Degree  of  Compliance  — Partial. 

Explanation  — lover  subscript  bound  as  veil  as  upper  subscript 
bound  determined  at  entry  to  array  allocation  scope  if  lover 
bound  is  not  compile  time  constant. 

Scope  of  modications  — remove  capability  to  allow  variable 
expressions  as  subscript  lower  bounds. 


A7. 


Degree  of  Compliance  — Partial. 

Explanation  - if.  the  alternative  structures  oil  for  only  in  terms 
of  extents,  e.g.  array  dimension,  then  PL/I  complies.  The 
* more  general  alternative  structures  are  provided  using  the 
left  to  right  equivalence  of  different  structures,  but  the 
safety  requirement  is  not  met. 

Scope  of  modifications  — add  ability  to  specify  alternative 
structures  in  one  declaration,  together  with  the  expression 
that  discriminates  among  them.  In  conjunction  with 
constrained  pointers  (D6) , this  provides  the  specified 
safety.  See  •Some  Characteristics  foi  a Common  DOD 
Programming  Language  and  their  jlelat  ion  to  PL/I  • by  Pr  BL 
Marks  for  examples. 


B 1 . 


Degree  of  Compliance  - Conplete. 

Explanation  — the  existing  data  types  can  se  assigneu  and 
referenced . 

Scope  of  modi f icat ions  — modifications  required  for  encapsulated 
type  definitions  are  discussed  in  F. 


Pom  i 1 


P2. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  — Comparison  of  atomic  data  is  provide  1 through  the 
eguality  operator.  Addresses  can  be  compared  to  determine 
identify  of  objects. 

Scope  of  modifications  — none. 


B3. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Conplete. 

Explanation  - Relational  operations  are  defined  for  dll  numeric 
data  types. 

Scope  of  modifications  — Defining  tyoes  by  enumeration  is 
discussed  in  E b. 


B4  . 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Exp  la  nation  — ^L/I  proviles  operators  +■<-♦/  **  ane  built — in 
functions  to  more  precisely  control  scale  anu  precision  of 
arithmetic  operations. 

Scope  of  modifications  — the  operations  provided  by  bb/J  may  be 
more  than  required,  and  a suitable  sunset  could  be  selected. 
For  example,  exponentiat ion  could  be  restricted  to  aa  integer 
power . 


B5. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Partial. 

Explanation  — Programs  whicn  truncate  most  significant  digits  wrll 
raise  an  on— condition  indicating  the  program  is  in  error. 
Implicit  truncat ion, of  least> signficant  digits  can  occar  for 
integer  and  fixed  point.  Built-in  functions  can  be  used  to 
make  these  operations  explicit. 


Scope  of  modifications  - Introducing  restrictions  on  arithmetic 
operations  performed  on  data  items  with  different  precisions 
or  scales  will  eliminate  implicit  trunction. 
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B6. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  — PL/I  provides  operators  for  "and •• , "or"  and  "not" 
and  a built-in  fuuction  for  "or".  An  implementation  is 
permitted  1o  evaluate  expressions  using  short  circuit  mol*  as- 
described  . 

Scope  of  modifications  — ;io;ie. 


B7. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  — Conf or mabi 1 i ly  rejuires  identical  dimensions  except 
that  items  of  lower  rank  will  be  promoted  to  match  one  of  a 
higher  rank  if  this  makes  them  conform.  As  .1  special  case,  a 
scalar  is  conformable  to  any  array. 

Scope  of  modifications  — PL/1  does  meet  this  regu i rement . nut 
this  function  is  not  a desirable  one  — it  is  ostler  for  the 
programmer  to  define  his  aggregate  operations  explicitly. 
Eliminate  all  aggregate  operations  except  assign meat  of 
identical  aggregates  and  of.  scalar  to  array. 


B8. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Partial. 

Explanation  — Explicit  conversion  operations  are  provided  out 
implicit  type  conversion  is  also  included. 

Scope  of  modifications  — eliminate  implicit  type  conversions,  tat 
consider  retaining  this  feature  for  literal  constants  and 
across  assignment  operations. 


Degree  of  Compliance  - Complete. 

Explanation  — fianie  is  determined  by  declared  precision  except 
that  range  of  a subscript  expression  is  deter  lined  by  array 
dimension.  Pun  time  exception  conditions  (ou-co.id  i t ions)  are 
provided  to  detect  truncation. 


Scope  of  modifications  - none 
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BIO. 


Degree  of  Compliance  — Partial. 

Explanation  — PL/1  1/0  operations  are  defined  at.  a higher  level 
than  this  requirement.  Control  of  unique  equipment  must  be 
specified  through  the  ENVISOUBLHT  option  which  is 
implenen  ta  t ion  dependent . 

Scope  of  modifications  — this  requirement  can  i .■>  satisfied  to/ 
eliminating  some  current  PL/I  1/0  operations,  leaving  the 
defined  generic  operations,  and  aiding  user  type  definitions 
to  introduce  new  file  and  equipment  types.  PL/1  EDIT  and 
LIST  I/O  and  sequential  record  1/0  should  toe  considered  for 
incl usion . 


Btl. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Partial. 

Explanation  — PL/I  bit  strings  and  the  operations  upon  trie;# 
provide  the  required  functions,  e.g.  element  predicate  u / 
SUBS  Til  (bitstrmq,n,  1 ) , union  toy  A|P. 

Scope  of  modifications  — modifications  to  provide  enumeration 
types  are  discussed  in  fsf>. 


Cl. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  — PL/I  docs  not  impose  this  semantic  restriction  nut 
an  implementation  is  allowed  to  impose  it. 

Scope  of  modifications  — all  Tinman"  implementations  of  Pl/l 
should  choose  this  order  of  evaluation. 


C2. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Partial. 

Explanation  — PL/I  has  seven  precedence  level:;.  Explicit 
partheses  are  permitted  tout  not  required. 


Scope  of  vodi f icat ions  — consider  requiring  explicit  parentheses 
as  indicated. 


p 
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C3. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Conplete. 

Explanation  - expressions  are  permitted  where  both  constants  and 
variable  references  are  allowed. 

Scope  of  modifications  — none. 

C4. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Conplete. 

Explanation  — This  holds  for  almost  all  cases  where  a constant  is 
allowed.  It  does  no?  ipply  to  some  uses  of  constants  such  as 
structure  level  numbers. 

Scope  of  modifications  — none. 


C5. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Co  uplete. 

Explanation  — There  is  a consistent  set  of  rules  for  parameters  to 
user  procedures  and  their  declaration;  and  a superset  of 
these  rules  applies  to  built-in  functions,  e.r.  optional 
arguments  to  some  built-in  functions.  There  are  no  special 
operations  applicable  only  to  parameters.  Tfisre  are  some 
references,  e.g.  to  overlay  defined  arrays  (iSUB),  which 
cannot  be  used  as  arguments.  See  C7  for  comment  on  parameter 
types. 

Scope  of  modifications  — subset  the  lonas  of  reference  which 
cannot  be  used  as  arguments.  Ensure  that  parameters  to 

definitions  (see  El)  are  consistent  with  those  for 

procedures. 


Degree  of  Compliance  — Partial. 

Explanation  - In  current  PL/1,  formal  ?rui  actual  p.»;  meters  must 
match  or  a valid  conversion  is  compile!  as  part  of  the  CALL. 
The  modification  described  for  ntl  (eliminating  implicit  type 
conversion)  provides  complete  compliance. 

Scope  of  modifications  — as  described  in  Db. 


P 
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C7. 

Decree  of  Compliance  — Partial. 

Explanation  — Current  nL/T  provides  reference  parameters  and 
procedure  parameters.  Constants  and  optionally  expressions 
are  passed  by  reference  to  a copy,  which  prevents  changes 
being  seen  by  the  caller.  I'he  function  of  exception 
parameters  is  provided  by  inheritance  of  ON— units. 

Scope  of  modifications  — Constant  parameters  coda  ue  introduced 
as  specified.  Procedure  parameters  might  be  omittec  for 
simplicity,  but  if  they  are  required  there  is  a sunset  of  the 
current  PL/I  language  whicn  is  safe,  checkable  at  compile- 
time  and  can  be  implemented  efficiently.  The  ON— unit 
iacilitics  might  als>  be  restricted  to  improve  performance, 
but  still  provide  th«  required  function. 


C8 . 


Degree  of  Compliance  - Partial. 

Explanation  — PI./ 1 has  a GENERIC  attribute  although  it  does  not 
work  in  exactly  the  way  described. 

Scope  oE  modifications  — The  function  described  may  be  too  complex 
to  be  included  in  the  Tinman  language.  Consider  simplifying 
or  removing  the  GENERIC  capability  of  PL/I.  An  alternative 
along  the  lines  of  that  described  could  be  introduced  as  a 
replacement . 


C9  . 


Degree  of  Compliance  — None. 

Explanation  — Usei  procelui.es  written  r:i  PL/I  must  have  a fixed 
number  of  arguments.  Some  built vn  functions  accept  a 
variable  number  of  arguments. 

Scope  of  modifications  — None  recommended. 


Dl. 


Degiee  of  Compliance  — Partial 

Explanation  — the  INirTkL  attribute  allows  constants  to  be 
associated  with  variables;  however,  changing  the  value  of 
that  variable  is  allowed  during  program  execution. 

Scope  of  modifications  - add  an  attribute  to  indicate  that  tne 
value  of  the  v«iriaulu  must  not.  be  changed. 


< 
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D2. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  — Scalar  literals  are  provided  for  all  atomic 
computational  data  types  and  are  interpreted  the  same  way , 
whether  they  appear  in  the  source  program  or  in  program  data. 

Scope  of  modifications  — none. 


D3. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  — PL/I  satisfies  all  aspects  of  this  requirement 
except  that  there  is  no  explicit  language  to  indicate  run- 
time testina  for  initialization,  although  su«e 
implementations  do  perform  this  checking. 

Scope  of  modifications  — add  mechanism  lor  run-time  testing  for 
initialization  in  all  "Tinman"  implementations. 


DM  . 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Partial. 

Explanation  — range  and  stepsize  is  determined  r>y  declared 
precision  and  scale,  and  are  thus  integer  powers  oi  tin.* 
f number  base. 

Scope  of  modif ications  - see  AM. 


D5. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Partial. 

Explanation  - PL/1  complies  for  built-iu  types  out  does  not 
currently  allow  defined  types  or  enumerated  types. 

Scope  of  moiif  ications  - see  El  and  P.b  lor  modifications  to  allow 
defined  types  and  enumerated  types. 


i 
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D6. 


Degree  of  Compliance  — Partial. 

Rxplanation  — PL/I  complies  eicept  with  respect  to  the  safety 
mechanisms  for  using  pointers. 

Scope  of  Modification  — Restrict  PL/1  name  scope  rules  for 
pointers  to  eliminate  pointers  to  data  whose  lifetime  is  more 
narrow  than  that  of  the  pointer.  Add  capability  to  associate 
pointers  with  data  types.  These  two  nouii icat ions  allow  j 
safe  implementation  of  PL/I  pointers.  Execution  time 
checking  of  union  type  usage  is  required. 

El. 


Degree  of  Compliance  — None. 

Explanation  — PL/I  provides  limited  capability  for  defining  new 
data  types  and  operations  through  structure  Declarations  ana 
procedure  invocations.  A significant  expansion  of  this 
capability  is  necessary  to  meet  this  requirement. 

Scope  of  Modification  - Extend  the  concept  of  a procedure  to  cover 
a procedure  that  defines  a data  type.  It  will  describe  the 
structuring  of  the  new  data  type  and  that  structuring  will  dc 
visible  only  within  the  procedure.  The  operations  applicable 
t.o  the  new  type  will  be  internal  procedures  to  the  data 
defining  procedure. 


E2. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — None. 

Explanation  — Defined  types  are  currently  not  allowed  in  PL/I. 

Scope  of  modifications  - the  requirement  of  h2  is  met  by  the 
modi t ica t ions  describe!  for  FI. 


E3. 


Degree  of  Compliance  — Partial. 

Explanation  — DL/I  allows  explicit  uecJ arati one  but  provides 
defaults  if  necessary  to  completoy  oeiine  attributes. 

Scope  of  modifications  — eliminate  implicit  and  contextual 
declarations.  It  is  assumed  that  selected  attributes,  e.g. 
IN TF RN Al/FX TF RN A L can  still  be  obtained  by  default  rules. 
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E4  . 

Degree  of  Compliance  — None. 

Explanation  — this  capability  is  achieved  by  the  modifications 
required  to  define  new  data  types  (Ely. 

Scope  of  modifications  — no  modifications  other  than  El  are 
required . 


Degree  of  Compliance  — None. 

Explanation  - see  21. 

Scope  of  mod  if int ions  — the  requirement  of  E5  is  net  uy  the 
modifications  described  for  El. 


E6. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — None. 

Explanation  — PL/I  bit  strings  do  provide  power  sets  over  integers 
but  new  language  is  required  to  generalize  this  capability. 

Scope  of  Modification  — Provide  ability  to  define  a typ*  by 
enumeration  of  literal  names.  (e-t.  DCL  1 COLOh,  2 FiKi),  2 
BLUB  ;)  . 

Provide  discriminated  union,  for  the  case  where  the  actual 
type  is  instantiated  at  allocation  and  for  the  case  where  the 
actual  type  alters  dynamically.  (e.g.  DCL  1 I.TPM  ONEOf,  2 A 
FIXED,  2 B FLOAT;) . 

Allow  a bit  string  length  to  be  determined  by  a-i  enumeration 
type,  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  the  rower  set  for  that  t/pe 
(e.g.  DCL  X PIT  (COLOUR ) ; ) . 


E7. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Conplete. 

Explanation  — modifications  required  to  comply  with  Fb  will  be 
defined  such  that  they  do  not  conflict  with  this  requirement. 

Scope  of  modifications  — none. 

■»  l 
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degree  of  Compliance  - Non*?. 

Explanation  — see  El. 

Scope  ot  modifications  - the  requirement  of  EP  is  met  o/  the 
modifications  describe J for  FI. 


FI. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Conplete. 

Explanation  — PL/1  makes  this  distinction  between  namescope  and 
lifetime,  e.g.  SPA  I*  J C IUTEHNAI.  It  is  assumed  that  explicit 
control  ot  allocation  (BASED)  is  also  required. 

Scope  of  modifications  - none. 


F2  . 

Degree  of  Compliance  - Partial. 

Explanation  — The  PL/1  rjles  of  nested  namescopes  allow  for  the 
same  name  to  be  used  for  different  variables.  However  the 
scope  of  an  EX'i'ELNAL  name  is  the  whole  program.  (Local 
aliases  are  permitted  since  the  names  of  members  of  external 
structures  are  not  themselves  external.) 

Scope  of  modifications  - Limited  access  to  type  definitions  will 
be  part  of  the  extension  for  El. 

More  detailed  control  of  EXTERNAL  should  be  considered. 


F3. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  — PL/I  namoscope  rules  comply  with  this  re  gui  rout  n t . 

Scope  of  modifications  - none. 

F4  . 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  — PL/I  has  ji  extensive  language-defined  library  of 
subroutines  (built-in  functions)  as  well  as  application 
oriented  packages.  The  modifications  rejuire.i  [or  El  will 
provide  additional  capability. 


Scope  of  modifications  — none 
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F5. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  — PL/T  source  language  components  may  i>e  incorporated 
using  the  %INCLUDP  capability.  Compiled  routines  from  any 
source  language  may  be  incorporated  by  the  linn-edit,  process. 

Scope  of  modifications  — all  "Tinman”  implementations  must  provide 
interface  checking  of  routines  when  incorporate-  by  the  link  — 
edit  process. 


F6  . 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  - the  ^INCLUDE  capability  provides  the  necessary 
organization  and  control  of  stored  data  and  routines. 

Scope  of  modifications  — consider  addition  of  a capaoility  for 
separate  compilation  of  data  structures. 


F7. 

Deqree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  - built-in  functions  such  as  ridF  and  DAI’F,  List  and 
Edit  directed  input/output,  and  storage  mana 'emeut  (ALLOCATE 
and  FREE)  are  examples  of  generalized  capabilities.  The 
FWVI  EONMPNT  option  provides  additional  capabilities  to 
specialize  machine  dependent  functions. 

Scope  of  modifications  — the  number  of  facilities  of  this  kind 
should  be  carefully  chosen,  for  language  simplicity  and  easy 
compilation,  to  ne  things  which  are  implementaulo  in  a 
straightforward  way  on  most  systems,  without  overhead  for 
non-users . 


G 1 . 

Degree  of  Compliance  - Partial 

Explanation  — PL/I  has  structured  mechanisms  foi  sequential, 
conditional,  iteration,  recursive  control  and  exception 
handling.  It  does  not  have  stiuctur**d  media  n isms  tor 
parallel  processing  and  asynchronous;  interrupts. 

Scope  of  Modifications  - Add  mechanisms  for  parallel  processing 
(e.g.  exclusive  regions  defined  at  compile  time)  and  tor 
asynchronous  interrupts  (e.g.  events  to  be  signalled) . 

Review  the  existing  mechanisms  foi  subsetting  (u.j.  i simpler 
DO)  and  for  supersetting  (e.g.  audition  of  case  selection). 
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62. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — radial. 

Explanation  — The  PL/I  GO  TO  is  not  restricted  to  local  scope. 

Scope  of  Modifications  — Remove  label  variables  and  label 
parameters  from  PL/1.  Consider  restricting  GO  TO  non— local 
labels  to  Oil  units  where  they  provide  the  mechanism  for  exit 
from  procedures  through  the  dynamic  calling  structure  (G7) . 


63. 


Degree  of  Compliance  — Partial. 

Explanation  — PL/1  allows  a null  ~L  S F clause  to  bo  written  or 
omitted.  PL/I  does  not.  have  case  selection  and  discriminated 
union. 

Scope  of  Modifications  — Add  a case  selection  construct  such  as 
the  SELECT  statement  for  both  value  and  type  discrimination. 


64  . 


Degree  of  Compliance  — Partial. 

Explanation  — PL/I  allows  entry  only  at  the  head,  and  does  not 
impose  excessive  overhead  in  clarity  or  cost.  PL/I  does  not 
allow  termination  to  appear  anywhere  and  does  not  reguire  the 
iteration  variable  to  do  local. 

Scope  of  Modifications  — Provide  a LEAVE  statement,  (see  latest  IRM 
implementations  of  PL/I)  to  allow  termination  anywhere. 
Disallow  explicit  assignment  to  the  iteration  variable. 
Consider  giving  the  iteration  variable;  a special  scope. 


65. 


Degree  of  Compliance  — Coitplete. 

Explanation  — Although  PL/1  does  allow  procedures  internal  to 
recursive  procedures  efficient  implementations  are  practrcil. 

/ 

Scope  of  Modifications  — None. 
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G6. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Note. 

Explanation  — PL/1  does  not  provide  a parallel  processing 
capability  . 

Scope  of  Modifications  — Provide  identifiers  whose  type  is  task 
(i.e.  a parallel  process).  Provide  statements  to  schedule 
and  stop  such  tasks,  and  t;o  define  exclusive  regions  (see 

Gl). 


G7. 


Degree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  — The  ON— unit  capability  of  T'L/1  provides  the 
necessary  exception  handling  control  sttuctuie.  The  concept 
of  unrestricted  dynamic  descendence  of  PL/1  ON— units 
introduces  run— time  inefficiencies  tor  the  non— user  and 
should  be  modified. 

Scope  of  Modifications  — The  best  run— time  efficiency  is  achieved 
when  the  ON-unit  descendence  is  always  known  at  compile— time. 
So  we  could  consider  subsetting  the  PL/1  language  make 
this  so. 


If  dynamic  descendence 
the  run— time  efficiency 
current  PL/1  by  choosing 


is  required  — which  is  not.  certain  — 
might  still  oe  made  better  than 
a suitable  subset. 


G8  . 

Degree  of  Compliance  - Hone. 


Explanation  — PL/1  has  no  provision  for  real  time,  asynchronous 
control,  beyond  the  functions  to  access  time  of  fay  and  uute. 

Scope  of  Modifications  — In  addition  to  extensions  in  Gf>,  provide 
the  ability  to  delay  tasks,  specify  relative  priorities,  and 
accept  asynchronous  interrupts. 


HI. 


Degree  of  Compliance  — Partial. 

Explanation  — PL/1  meets  this  requirement  except  that  abbreviation 
of  keywords  is  allowed. 

Scope  of  Modifications  — Considei  disallowing  keyword 
abbreviations,  or  disallowing  the  long  keywords  that  have 
abbrev iat ions. 


/ < 
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H2. 


Degree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  — The  modifications  required  to  comply  with  E4  will 
• comply  with  this  requirement. 


Scope  of  Mod  if icat ions  — None. 


Degree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  — PL/I  requires  56  printable  characters,  and  this 
character  set  will  be  used  for  the  publication  language-  For 
programs  written  in  smaller  character  sets  (e.n.  \SCII-64) 
there  will  be  a mechanical  translation  (e.j.  reserve  the  word 
1\SD  for  C)  which  will  allow  the  program  to  be  converted  to 
the  publication  language,  without  losing  any  language 
facility . 

Scope  of  Modifications  — Provide  the  capability  to  do  the 
necessary  translation. 


Degree  of  Compliance  — Partial. 

Explanation  — PL/I  allows  the  underscore  _ orcak  character  for 
identifiers  but  does  not  allow  break  characters  in  numeric 
constants.  String  constants  may  cross  lines,  but  can  also  ue 
split  using  the  concatenate  operator. 

Scope  of  Modifications  — Eliminate  spanning  lines  for  string 
constants.  Consider  allowing  blanks  after  an  underscore 
which  breaks  an  identifier.  Possibly  allow  blank  or  break 
character  in  numbers. 


Degree  of  Compliance  — Partial. 

Explanation  — PL/1  does  allow  continuation  of  lexical  units  across 
lines.  There  are  no  restrictions  on  object  characters 
contained  in  liter ll  strings  other  than  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  input  device,  e.g.  mul t i punch i ng  may  be  used 
to  put  control  characters  within  literals. 

Scope  of  Modifications  — Disallow  continuation  of  lexical  units 
other  than  comments  across  lines. 


Fc»t? ^ ^0 


H6. 


Degree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  — Keywords  are  not  reserved  in  Pl./J  ; the  language  can 
be  parsed  without.  Che  Keywords  are  Informative  anu.  not 
usable  in  contexts  whore  an  identifier  can  be  used.  Puiltin 
function  names  are  not  reserved,  they  are  treateu  as 
identifiers. 

Scope  of  Modifications  — To  make  compilat ion  easier,  ani  prograxs 
more  readable,  make  some  keywords  reserved  (e.cj.  DCL,  IK, 
THEN,  ELSE,  WHILE,  etc.). 


R7. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  — PL/1  comments  meet  the  requirements  except  that  they 
do  not  automatically  terminate  at  end  of  line.  It  is  felt 
that  automatic  termination  at  end  of  line  constrains 
automatic  reformatting  of  programs. 

Scope  of  Modifications  — None.  The  compiler  should  produce  a 
warning  message  when  a comment  contains  a semicolon  or 
comment-starting  delimiter. 


H8. 

Degree  of  Compliance  - None. 

Explanation  — PL/1  allows  a single  END  statement  to  close  multiple 
blocks. 

Scope  of  Modifications  — Disallow  multiple  closure. 


H9. 


Degree  of  Compliance  — Partial." 

Explanation  — Function  references,  pseudo— variables  and  array 
element  references  are  syntactically  identical. 


Scope  of  Modi t icat ions  — The  uniformity  would  in 
allowed  user— def i ned  pseudo— variable,  s. 


if  we 


i net eased 
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RIO. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Partial. 

Explanation  — PL/I  uses  the  symbol  = to  mean  both  assignment  and 
equality.  Parenthesized  arguments  ia  procedure  invocations 
indicate  that  a lummy  argument  is  to  be  established. 
Otherwise,  PL/I  meets  this  requirement. 

Scope  of  Modifications  — Disallow  parentheses  around  aruuments  in 
cases  where  they  change  the  semantics.  The  assignment  - 
could  be  changed  to  :=  but  this  would  not  oe  welcomed  ny 
those  with  PL/1  experience. 


II. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Partial. 

Explanation  — The  PL/I  language  standard  allows  an  implementation 
to  choose  certain  parameters  of  the  language  such  as  maximum 
precision  of  fixed  point  data. 

Scope  of  Modifications  — The  "Tinman”  language  definition  can 
specify  the  value  of  these  parameters  for  all  implementations 
or  allow  user  specification  of  these  parameters. 


12. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  - The  PL/I  language  standard  defines  the  cftect  ol  a 
program  but  not  how  lha  compiler  is  to  implement  it,  leaving 
all  such  decisions  to  the  compiler. 

Scope  of  Modifications  — Language  could  be  introduced  to  specify 
such  things  (see  J4  and  .15).  This  should  probably  be  written 
separately  from  the  rest  of  the  pro or  am. 


13. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  — PL/T  does  not  explicitly  define  compile  time 
variables  but  does  not  prevent  the  translator  from 
recognising  computation  that  can  be  (lane  at  compile  time. 

Scope  of  Modifications  - Ensure  that  there  are  simple  rules  which 
allow  the  coder  to  be  sure  that  a particular  selection  will 
be  done  at  compile  time. 


14. 


See  13 


15. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Partial. 

Explanation  — PL/I  contains  some  features  that  could  oe  programmed 
in  terms  of  other  mote  essential  features,  e . 3 - array 
assignment  could  be  programmed  with  loops  and  scalar 
assignment . 

Scope  of  Modifications  — Examine  such  features  carefully  to 
determine  whether  they  justify  inclusion  in  the  PL/1  sunset. 


16. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 


Explanation  — No  feature  of  PL/I  preheats  this  approach,  although 
the  standard  does  not  define  limits. 

Scope  of  Modifications  — Define  these  limits  for  the  "Tinman" 
language. 


J1. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Partial. 

Explanation  — PL/I  has  not  succeeded  in  eliminating  all  features 
that  have  costs  to  the  non-user  of  them. 

Scope  of  Modifications  — Subset  PL/1  to  meet  the  requirement , lor 
example  restrict  from  the  full  generality  of  ON  units. 


J2 . 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  — Since  the  effect  of  the  progrun  may  be  real  time 
dependent  no  t ranslator  can  strictly  meet  this  rejuirement . 
Additionally  the  P l/l  definition  permits  translators  some 
freedeom  of  choice,  for  example  in  the  details  ol  where 
conditions  are  raiseJ.  Optimizing  and  Ch'»ckou*  compilers 
might  make  different  choices.  The  eftect  of  the  program 

would  only  be  altered  to  the  limited  extent  the  language 
definition  allows.  We  consider  that  this  is  the  most  that 
can  be  achieved  without  disallowing  optimisation. 

Scope  of  modification  — None.  Ensure  that  all  translators 

correctly  implement  Mie  language  definition. 
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J3. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Partial. 

Explanation  — PL/1  requires  that  non— PL/1  code  should  ue 
encapsulated  in  separate  routines  and  link  edited  to  the 
PL/I. 

Scope  ol  Modifications  — Allow  "oailtin  statements"  where  the  veto 
represents  a machine  language  operation  and  the  compiler 
generates  the  appropriate  accessing  code  to  prepare  the 
arguments  tor  that  operation  e.a.  ROTATE  (A,  1+1);  /*if  there 
is  a machine  code  for  cyclic  shift  of  a register*/ 


J4. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — None. 

Explanation  — PL/I  allows  the  specification  of  alignment  rut  this 
is  interleaved  with  the  logical  description. 

Scope  of  Modifications  — Provide  a separate  specification  of 
physical  mapping.  This  would  specify  the  offset  and  length 
of  each  physical  field. 


J5. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Partial. 

Explanation  — PL/I  allows  procedures  to  be  opeu,  out  leaves  the 
choice  to  the  translator. 

Scope  of  Modifications  — Add  explicit  control  of  this  choice. 


Degree  of  Compliance  — Partial. 

Explanation  — The  PL/I  standard  does  not  require  a particular 
operating  system  but  some  language  facilities  do  assume  an 
environment,  in  particular  Input-Output  assumes  the  existence 
of  "data  sets”. 

Scope  of  Modifications  — Examine  such  features  carefully  to 
determine  whether  they  justify  inclusion  in  the  PL/I  subset 
(see  BIO). 
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K2. 

Decree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  — PL/1  will  permit  either  approach  to  integration  ot 
modules. 

Scope  of  Itod  if  icat  ions  — None. 


K3. 

Pef  ee  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  - There  in  experience  of  all  the  specified  support 
applied  to  PL/I. 

Scope  ol  rtou if icat ions  — done. 


K4. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  - There  is  experience  of  all  the  specified  tools 
applied  to  PL/1. 

Scope  of  Kodif icat ions  — None. 


K5. 


Degree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  — The  coder  can  establish  his  own  conventions  within 
comments  to  make  his  assertions  etc  more  apparent  to  the 
reader . 

Scope  of  Hod i f icat ions  — Consider  providing  a second  syntax  lor 
comment,  brackets. 


LI. 


Decree  of  Compliance  — Partial. 

Explanation  — the  PL/1  language  standard  permits  language 
extensions  as  long  as  the  complete  language  is  implemented. 

Scope  of  Hodif icat ions  — Disallow  extensions  except  those  reguitoJ 
by  "Tinman”  e.g.  machine  code  insertions. 


Pa 'it.-  2‘> 


L2. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Partial 

Explanation  — The  standard  PL/T  is  too  large  to  meet  this 
requirement . 

Scope  ot  Modifications  - Make  the  base  language  a sunset  of.  PL/1 
with  extensions  as  indicated  elsewhere. 


L3 

Degree  of  Compliance  - Partial. 

Explanation  — The  standard  PL/I  is  too  large  to  meet  this 
requirement. 

Scope  of  Modifications  — Make  th»  base  language  a subset  of  Pl/1 
with  extensions  as  indicated  elsewhere. 

L4 . 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  — There  are  no  features  of  PL/I  that  would  prevent 
this. 

scope  of  notifications  — Hone. 

Lb.  | 

i 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  — This  is  a permissive  requirement. 

Scope  of  Modifications  — Mone. 

L6. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Conplete. 

Explanation  — There  are  no  features  of  PL/1  tnat  would  prevent 
this  approach. 


Scope  of  Modification  — Hone 
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L7. 

Degree  of  Compliance  - Complete. 

Explanation  — ^L/I  has  no  features  that  Mould  prevent  this 
approach.  Note  however  there  is  some  conflict  between 
rigidly  defined  messages  and  the  flexibility  of  approach 
required  by  1.0. 

Scope  of  Modification  — Consiuer  defining  suggested  translator 
messages  for  "finnan**  implementations.  Existing  compilers 
prescribe  experience  to  assist  this  process. 


L8. 

Degree  of  Coapliance  — Coaplete. 

Explanation  — It  has  been  demonstrated  that  PI./I  implementations 
cai^  differ  widely,  from  interpreters  through  to  optimizers. 

Scope  of  Modification  — None. 


L9 . 


Degree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  — There  are  no  features  of  PL/1  that  would  prevent 
this  approach.  PL/I  compilers  have  been  written  in  PL/1. 
Note  however  that  there  may  be  pragmatic  reasons  why  early 
implementations  of  "Tiiiman"  adopt  a <-.iffeut  approach. 

Scope  of  Modification  — None. 


Ml. 


Degree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  — The  features  of  PL/I  incladeu  in  the  proposed  subset 
have  been  successful  in  practice.  The  extensions  being 
proposed  follow  established  PL/T  syntax  aad  approach.  i'lie 
semantics  of  the  extensions  will  follow  established  worti  in 
programming  languages. 

Scope  of  Modification  - The  extensions  as  described  elsewhere. 


rdT*-'  2 7 

M2. 

Degree  oC  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  — The  existence  ol  a lormally  defined  standard  Pl/1 
will  assist  in  this  approach.  The  existing  formal 
definitions  in  other  meta  languages  are  also  useful. 

Scope  of  Modification  — done. 

M3. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  — The  existence  of  a formally  defined  standard  PL/1 
will  assist  in  this  approach,  as  will  the  existing  textbooks, 
manufacturers  manuals,  and  other  published  material. 

Scope  of  Modification  — Noue. 

H4  . 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Coaplete 

Explanation  — The  PL/1  language  is  an  existing  standard,  which 
will  assist  in  this  approach. 

Scope  of  Modification  — None. 

H5. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  — PL/I  has  the  necessary  language  features  to  support 
this  approach. 

Scope  of  Modification  — Hone. 

(16. 

Degree  of  Compliance  — Complete. 

Explanation  — PL/I  has  the  necessary  language  features  to  support 
this  approach. 

Scope  of  Modification  — None. 
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CPI.  L 


I*  Introduction 

CPL1  i s 3 f u H.'j  c o m p atib  1 e s u b s e t o f PL/ 1 desig n e d b y 
CAP  for  real- time  and  systems  f'rogrsmminS.  The language  has 
been  implemented  successfully  on  a number  of  different 
systems.  CPL1  is  extremely  simple  and  conventional  in 
structure?  probably  its  most  unusual  feature  is  its 
i m p 1 e in e n tat  ion  as  a n e x t e n s i b 1 e c o m p i 1 e r ? as  described  i n 
Section  II. 

II*  Description* 

CPU  is  a restricted  but  fully  compatible  subset  of  the  PL/1 
landuasie.  The  only  incompatibility  with  PL/1  is  the  ability 
to  insert  machine  code  in-line.  In  some  cases ? ouite  severe 
restrictions  have  been  imposed  to  make  the  language  easy  to 
compile  into  efficient  object  code.  Since  CPU  is  so  close 
to  PL/1?  the  language  is  described  here  in  terms  of  the 
restrictions  which  it  imposes  on  the  Tull  PL/1  language. 

R estr'i  c t i o n s f a 1 1 b a s i c a .1 1 y i n t o t lire  e a r e a s 1 
-there  are  no  built-in  I/O  operations. 

-no  run-time  storage  management  is  provided!  this 
reouires  the  elimination  of* 

-BASED?  CONTROLLED?  and  AUTOMATIC  variables. 


• the  ALLOCiVl  k and  licit  statements 


-I'ccuruiun . 


*mul  ti  task  i nd . 

-restrictions  which  make  the  compiler  simpler* 
-amas  are  limited  to  one  dimension* 

r 

-no  internal  procedures  with  parameters 


- n o s t r u c t u r o arrays. 


-every  ENTRY  to  a procedure  has  same  set  of 


parameters » 


An  added  feature  of  the  CPLi  implementation  is  the  compiler 
extensibility.  CPLI  is  not  really  extensible  in  the  usual 
s e n s e o f t lie  w o r d . The  c o in p i.  1 e r i s o r g a n i z e d i n t w o p a s s e s . 
The  fir  s t p a s s i s in  a c h i i » e - i n d e p e n d e n t * T h e o u t p u t o f thi  s 
pass  is  an  intermediate  representation  of  the  program 
comprising  a seuuei.ce  of  macro  calls*  The  second  pass 
expands  the  macro  cellar  using  a library  of  macro 
definitions  specific  to  the  object  machine*  A language 
extension  is  defined  by  addins  new  macro  definitions  to  this 
library.  Constructs  from  the  language  extension  are  i snored 
during  the  first  pbss»  and  processed  during  the 
macro-expansion  pass.  One  advantage  of  this  approach  is 
that  the  code  generated  for  language  extension  features  is 
comparable  in  efficiency  with  the  code  generated  for  the 
basic  language  features.  There  are  several  disadvantages  * 
how o v e r . Writ  :i  1 i g ri  e w m a c r o d e f :i  n i t :i.  o n s c a n b e a v e r y 
difficult  task r requiring  detai led"  knowledge  of  the 


strategies  used  for  register  assignment  * etc  * * by  the 


r 


t-xi s ti  1 1 ...i  iii.-  : ros  • 


lion ’overt  an  cm  tension  del  inch  in  this  wav 


is  not  f i 


'w'l  I U I 


tablet  it  to  extension  is  real  iy-  a 


in (ir!  i (' .i  c 1. 1 01 i to  Lite  machi  i ie— do}  ondent  : c» rt  i <•  t ; of*  (he 
frump  i .!.('(•  > this  modi i' i eat, ion  muse  be  rev oatod  for  each 
machine  on  which  the  extension  is  desired* 


111.*.  Discussion.*. 


6 *.  ii  a chi  tie  Iade&entience.*. 


The  level  of  machine  dependence is  that  of  FL/1 * except  of 
course  for  machine-code  insertions* 


B*.L'C:f  icioncs' ... 


CPI.  1 is  oil  ext  ram  cl  y si  male  Ians-. 


yivn  no  dynamic 


allor.it ion  and  no  run-time  checkins  performed  at  all* 
Thus  the  efficiency  snouid  be  (suite  hissh* 


C.«.  Eeal-Iioic  Eeuiutua* 


Quite  literally!*  there  are  no  specifically  real-time 
oriented  features  in  this  language*  Even  the  P'L/1 
multitasking  mechanism  has  been  eliminated*  All  process 
in  a n a si  e m a 1 1 1 i s a s s u m e d t o o e d o 1 1 e b y 


implementation-dependent  supervisor  calls . 


I 


• 

The  suit  abi  1 i t 

,y  of  CP l_.l  as 

a si's 

tern  projiramn.i  ns  Ian 

Xu  3 

is  similar  to 

that  of  F I../ i 

r with 

t } i e a d v a n t a a e t h a*  t 

CPL1 

is  a smaller  a 

no  simpler  1 

anduas 

e i so  t i i <>  i t h e s i z ( ..• 

and 

• 

speed  of  both 

comr  i.  le  r and 

obJee 

t code  are  expected 

to  b 

cons  :L  durable  oei  ter * Howeven  certain  of  it  to  CPL1 
restrictions  do  seem  to  adversely  affect  its  use  in 
proaramnina  larae  systems . The  separate  comr-i  1 at  ion 
c a p ab.il  i t y i s <:<  u i t o 1 i in  i t e d * A v e r y s e r i o u s p r o b 1 e m i s 
the  restrictions  on  multiple  procedure  entries  and 

especially  on  internal  procedures*  These  should  make  i< 
significantly  harder  to  produce  hi  Shi w modular  software. 

With  these  failings*  and  with  no  additional  real-time 
facilities  relative  to  PI... /I  * CPI  1 i « less  suited  to  these 
applications  than  a number  of  e;:isf;insi  i L/i  cii sleets. 
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ABSTRACT 


The  main  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  perform  an  evaluation 
of  six  High  Order  Languages  — TACPOL,  CS-4,  JOVIAL  (J73/I) , 
FORTRAN,  COBOL,  and  PL/I  — with  respect  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  Requirements  for  High  Order  Computing  Programming 
Languages  ("Tinman").  These  requirements  were  determined 
in  a previous  report  to  be  consistent  with  the  needed  pro- 
gramming language  characteristics  for  Army  tactical  and  MIS 
applications.  An  evaluation  tool  is  developed  to  assist 
in  the  investigation  of  the  technical  merit  of  the  candidate 
languages,  and  management  decision-making  criteria  are 
derived  which  take  "non-technical"  factors  into  account. 

The  fundamental  result  of  this  study  is  that,  among  the 
six  HOLs  considered,  CS-4  comes  closest  to  satisfying  the 
Tinman  requirements.  The  reason  for  the  closeness  of  fit 
is  that  the  language  objectives  receiving  high  priority  in 
the  Tinman  (reliability,  maintainability,  readability)  are 
also  basic  design  goals  of  CS-4.  This  report  recommends 
CS-4  as  a suitable  basis  for  a common  DoD  language.  Because 
of  fundamental  shortcomings  in  each  of  the  other  five  HOLs, 
this  report  recommends  that  these  HOLs  not  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  a common  language. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 
Section  I.  SCOPE 


1.  Background. 

The  present  contract  from  the  Army  to  Intermetrics  calls 
for  two  general  activities,  occurring  in  sequential  phases: 
the  determination  of  language  requirements  for  an  Army  stan- 
dard programming  language,  and  the  evaluation  of  various 
high-order  languages  (HOLs)  to  determine  the  most  suitable 
candidate  for  Tactical  Data  Systems  applications.  A Language 
Requirements  Report  [7]  has  been  prepared  in  connection  with 
the  first  of  these  activities.  A major  conclusion  of  the 
report  is  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  basic 
language  requirements  for  "general  purpose"  as  opposed  to 
tactical  or  MIS  programming.  As  a result,  the  "needed 
characteristics"  discussed  in  Section  IV,  paragraphs  A through 
J,  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Requirements  for  High  Order 
Computer  Programming  Languages  "Tinman"  (June  1976)  [16], 

which  pertain  mostly  to  "general  purpose"  programming,  are 
acceptable  as  the  requirements  for  a standard  Army  HOL. 

2.  Purposes  of  This  Report. 

This  report  contains  the  results  of  the  language  evaluation 
phase  of  the  contract.  The  work  performed  falls  into  two 
areas . 

a.  Development  and  Use  of  Evaluation  Tool.  An  important 

aspect  of  this  study  is  the  formulation  of  an  "evaluation  tool" 
which  can  be  used  to  assist  in  the  process  of  selecting  a 
common  HOL.  Chapter  2 of  this  report  presents  the  tool  and 
illustrates  its  use  in  the  evaluation  of  six  HOLs:  TACPOL, 

CS-4 , JOVIAL  ( J73/I ) , FORTRAN,  COBOL,  and  PL/I. 

b.  Support  of  DoD  High  Order  Language  Working  Group.  A 
second  major  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  support  the  efforts 
of  the  HOL  Working  Group  by  supplying  a comparison  of  the 
above-mentioned  six  HOLs  to  the  Tinman's  "needed  characteristics . 
The  following  subparagraphs  describe  the  format  of  the  com- 
parisons presented  in  Chapters  3 through  8. 
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(1)  For  each  language  characteristic  listed  in  the 

Tinman,  the  "degree  of  compliance"  for  each  of  the 
candidate  languages  is  determined.  The  following 
symbols  will  be  used  to  represent  levels  to  which 
each  language  meets  a requirement: 


(a) 

T: 

Totally  meets 

the 

requirement. 

(b) 

P : 

Partially  meets  the  requirement. 

(c) 

F: 

Fails  to  meet 

the 

requirement. 

(d) 

U: 

Unknown  from 

the 

available  documents  if  the 

requirement  is  satisfied  (e.g. , the  requirement 
is  strictly  dependent  on  the  operating  system, 
libraries,  or  is  only  a management  consideration). 

(2)  In  some  cases,  a combination  of  symbols  is  appro- 
priate; e.g.,  "pt"  represents  nearly  total  compliance, 
and  "FU"  indicates  that  the  HOL  fails  to  meet  part 

of  the  requirement  and  that  it  is  unknown  from  the 
language  definition  whether  other  parts  of  the 
requirement  are  met. 

(3)  For  requirements  which  are  "met" , this  report 
demonstrates  how  this  is  achieved  (typically,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a particular  facility) , and 
indicates  when  the  solution  conflicts  with  other 
requirements . 

(4)  For  requirements  which  are  not  "met"  or  are  only 
partially  "met",  this  report  provides: 

(a)  An  analysis  of  why  the  language  does  not  fulfill 
or  only  partially  fulfills  the  requirement. 

(b)  The  scope  of  modifications  that  would  be  necessary 
to  bring  a language  into  compliance,  and  their 
impact  on  other  language  features. 

(c)  The  impact  of  such  modifications  on  implementation. 

(5)  If  the  requirement  is  not  addressed  in  the  provided 
language  documentation,  this  report  so  indicates.  In 
addition,  features  of  the  candidate  languages  are 
identified  which  are  not  needed  to  satisfy  the  Tinman 
requirements,  and  recommendations  are  presented  as  to 
whether  these  features  should  be  retained  or  possibly 
eliminated. 


Section  II  •.  OVERVIEW  OF  DOCUMENT 


1.  Chapter  1. 

This  report  is  divided  into  nine  chapters  and  three 
appendices,  with  the  current  chapter  providing  background 
and  introductory  material. 

2.  Chapter  2. 

Chapter  2 describes  the  evaluation  tool  and  the  management 
decision-making  criteria  relevant  to  its  use  (Sections  I 
through  IV)  and  presents  an  illustration  of  the  application 
of  the  tool  to  the  candidate  HOLs  (Sections  V through  XI) . 

Since  the  Tinman's  characteristics  in  paragraphs  K,  L,  and 
M do  not  correspond  directly  to  language  features,  the 
evaluation  of  the  HOLs'  "technical  merit"  is  based  just  on 
comparisons  with  Tinman  paragraphs  A through  J.  In  the 
derivation  of  the  technical  merit  scores,  numeric  ratings  are 
given  which  refine  the  "T",  "P" , "F",  and  "U"  degrees  of 
compliance.  A rating  of  0.9  or  1.0  indicates  that  the  lan- 
guage (nearly)  totally  satisfies  the  requirement.  Partial 
compliance  is  reflected  by  scores  of  0.6,  0.7,  or  0.8;  lower 
scores  reveal  a fundamental  failure  to  meet  the  requirement. 

3.  Chapters  3 through  8. 

Chapters  3 through  8 (which  do  not  depend  on  the  evalua- 
tion _ool)  contain  detailed  evaluations  of  TACPOL,  CS-4, 

JOVIAL  (J73/I) , FORTRAN,  COBOL,  and  PL/I,  respectively,  and 
recommendations  concerning  the  suitability  of  modifying  these 
HOLs  to  bring  them  into  compliance  with  the  Tinman.  Each  of 
these  chapters  is  divided  into  fifteen  sections. 

a.  Section  I contains  a summary  of  the  language. 

b.  Sections  II  through  XIV  consist  of  the  evaluations  of 
the  language  with  respect  to  the  Tinman's  paragraphs  A through 
M.  This  material  is  organized  as  described  in  paragraph 

I. 2b  above. 

c.  Section  XV  presents  a summary  of  the  evaluation  and 
recommendations . 

4.  Chapter  9. 

Chapter  9 summarizes  the  results  of  this  study.  A synopsis 
of  the  evaluation  tool,  an  outline  of  a review  of  the  Tinman, 
and  a set  of  recommendations  concerning  the  suitability  of 
the  candidate  HOLs  are  presented. 
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5.  Appendix  I. 

Appendix  I contains  a sample  questionnaire  on  HOL  availa- 
bility, proposed  as  part  of  the  evaluation  tool. 

6.  Appendix  II. 

Appendix  II  contains  the  set  of  Tinman's  "needed  charac- 
teristics" as  found  in  [16,  Section  IV,  paragraphs  A 
through  M] . 

7.  Appendix  III. 

Appendix  III  provides  a review  of  the  Tinman's  "needed 
characteristics. " 
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CHAPTER  2 

A TOOL  FOR  EVALUATING  HIGH-ORDER  LANGUAGES 
Section  I.  APPROACH 


1.  Difficulties  in  Evaluating  Languages. 

Language  evaluation  is  intrinsically  a difficult  and 
complex  activity:  a computer  language  is  an  intangible 

entity,  and  the  factors  which  enter  into  a judgment  of  the 
merit  of  a HOL  tend  to  be  subjective  and  sometimes  conflicting. 
The  problem  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a "good"  language 
in  absolute  terms — a HOL  which  is  appropriate  in  one  environ- 
ment may  prove  to  be  exactly  the  opposite  in  another.  Instead, 
one  should  only  speak  of  the  merit  of  a language  in  relative 
terms:  with  respect  to  an  application  area  for  which  the  HOL 

is  to  be  used,  and  with  respect  to  a computing  environment 
(hardware  equipment,  personnel,  financial  resources)  in  which 
the  language  is  to  appear. 

2.  Basic  Approach. 

The  approach  to  language  evaluation  taken  here  attempts 
to  cope  with  these  difficulties  by  partitioning  them  into 
more  manageable  components  (specif icably  addressed  to  appli- 
cation area  and  computing  environment) , and  by  making 
visible , in  a quantitative  fashion,  the  individual  judg- 
ments which  enter  into  the  language  evaluation  process. 

This  is  not  to  understate  the  problem  of  accurately  esti- 
mating these  quantitative  values;  however,  it  is  felt  that 
the  tool  proposed  will  provide  management  with  a handle  on 
the  basic  factors  which  influence  language  selection. 

Moreover,  if  resources  are  available  for  deriving  the 
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numeric  values  via  an  approach  such  as  the  Delphi  method^, 
the  accuracy  of  the  estimates  will  be  increased.  It  should 
be  emphasized,  though,  that  we  are  not  advocating  the 
selection  of  one  HOL  rather  than  another  on  the  sole  basis 
* of  a mechanical  choice  of  the  HOL  with  the  highest  score. 

Rather,  the  evaluation  tool  described  here  is  intended  to 
serve  primarily  as  a comprehensive  guide  for  orderly  thinking. 

t 

3.  Technical  and  Overall  Evaluations:  An  Introduction. 

i 

The  evaluation  tool  proposed  here  is  basically  a methodology, 
or  set  of  procedures,  to  be  conducted  in  two  stages.  First, 
a technical  evaluation  (TE)  will  produce  a score  for  the 
language's  technical  merit  in  meeting  the  requirements  of 
a particular  application  area  — in  this  report  the  languages 
under  consideration  are  TACPOL,  CS-4,  JOVIAL  (J73/I) , FORTRAN, 
COBOL,  and  PL/I,  and  the  application  area  is  that  of  a 
standard  HOL  for  Army  tactical  and  MIS  systems.  This  score 
will  then  be  used  in  the  second  stage  in  the  overall  evaluation 
(OE)  of  the  language.  The  OE  will  take  into  account  the 
computing  environment  in  which  the  language  will  be  used 
(viz..  Army  sites)  via  a set  of  management  decision-making 
criteria. 

4.  Technical  Evaluation. 

a.  Rating  Matrix.  The  main  part  of  the  approach  is  the 
derivation  of  a Rating  matrix,  R,  whose  rows  correspond  to 
language  goals  (e.g.,  reliability , efficiency  of  object  code, 
etc.).  The  value  R. . will  be  a rating  of  how  the  i feature 

^ th 

contributes  toward  the  j goal,  and  will  be  in  the  range  of 
0 to  10.  For  example,  a feature  like  TACPOL' s CODE  state- 
ment, which  allows  a user  to  descend  into  assembly  language, 
would  have  a high  rating  with  respect  to  object  code 
efficiency,  but  would  rate  poorly  with  respect  to  the  goals 
of  program  reliability  and  transportability. 

^"According  to  the  Delphi  method,  the  members  of  a group  of 
independent  experts  offer  judgments  on  specific  questions  on 
two  or  more  successive  occasions.  At  each  iteration,  the 
amount  of  agreement  on  the  chosen  values  is  made  available 
to  the  whole  group,  along  with  a list  of  reasons  for  the 
choices.  Each  group  member  is  free  to  use  this  information 
in  his  reevaluation.  This  permits  access  by  each  member  to 
the  knowledge  pool  of  the  whole  group,  and  results  in  a set 
of  agreed-upon  numeric  values. 
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b.  Language-  and  Application-Independence.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  matrix  R is  both  language- independent 
and  application-independent.  Language-  and  application- 
dependent  vectors  will  be  multiplied  by  R to  obtain  a score 
for  a particular  language  with  respect  to  a given  appli- 
cation; this  is  described  in  more  detail  below. 

c.  Derivation  of  Rating  Matrix.  Three  relevant  issues 

which  arise  are:  (1)  How  is  the  set  of  language  features 

determined.-'  (2)  How  is  the  set  of  language  goals  decided? 

(3)  How  are  the  ratings  R^j  derived?  With  respect  to 

language  features,  it  was  noted  earlier  that  previous  work 
under  this  contract  [7]  concluded  that  the  Tinman's  "needed 
characteristics"  (Sections  A through  J)  are  suitable  as 
the  set  of  required  features  for  a standard  Army  HOL.  Thus 
these  78  characteristics  will  correspond  to  the  rows  of  the 
matrix.  The  goals  were  determined  by  examining  the  program 
development  process  (problem  specification,  design,  coding, 
debugging,  maintaining)  and  identifying  the  most  important 
objectives  for  a HOL  at  the  various  stages:  learnability , 

power,  efficiency,  reliability,  maintainability,  and  trans- 
portability. The  entries  in  the  Rating  Matrix  were  derived 
by  Intermetrics  and  reviewed  by  USACSC. 

d.  Language  Vector.  The  Rating  Matrix,  R,  say  with  m 
rows  and  n columns  (here  m=78  and  n=6) , is  used  in  conjunction 
with  two  vectors  for  the  purpose  of  the  Technical  Evaluation. 
The  Language  vector,  L,  is  a row  vector  with  m components  (the 
number  of  language  features).  For  each  candidate  language  C, 

there  is  a Language  vector  L^;  the  ifc^  element  in  LC  is  a 
weighting  between  0.0  and  1.0  (inclusive)  which  reflects 

+•  h 

how  well  language  C satisfies  the  i Tinman  requirement. 

r 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  product  L * R is  a row  vector 

with  n components;  its  j element  is  a score  between  0 and 
780  giving  the  overall  rating  of  language  C with  respect  to 

the  jth  goal. 

e.  Application  Vector.  The  Application  vector.  A,  is 
a column  vector  with  n components  (the  number  of  language 
goals) . For  any  given  application  area,  U,  there  is  an 

application  vector  AU  satisfying  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  aV  > 0 for  j = 1,  ...,  n 

n U 
E A. =1.0 
j = l 3 


A 


(2) 
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Intuitively, 


is  the  relative  importance  of  the 


jth  goal 


for  the  application  U.  For  example,  for  tactical  applications, 
the  goal  of  object  code  efficiency  might  receive  a higher 
weight  than  the  goal  of  transportability.  The  reason  for 


requiring  the  weights  in  AU  to  sum  to  1.0  is  that  goals 
frequently  overlap  (e.g. , learnability , reliability,  main- 


tainability) , and  allowing  non-normalized  values  in  AU 
would  result  in  overemphasis  of  such  goals  (i.e.,  effectively, 
the  same  goal  would  be  counted  several  times) . 


f.  Intermediate  Vector.  The  product  R * AU,  denoted  IVU, 
is  a column  vector,  language-independent,  with  m components. 

Its  ith  element  is  a score  between  0 and  10  which  reflects 

how  well  the  ifc^  Tinman  requirement  contributes  toward  appli- 
cation area  U. 


C U 

g.  Technical  Merit.  The  product  L * IV  yields  a 
scalar  value  which  reflects  the  technical  merit  of  language  C 
with  respect  to  application  area  U.  The  maximum  value  for 
this  product  is  obtained  when  C scores  1.0  for  each  entry 

in  IV  ; we  denote  this  summation  by  IV*;  i.e. , IV*  =?  IV; 

i=l  1 

C U 

where  m is  the  number  of  features.  Thus  the  range  for  L * IV 

is  0 through  IV*.  Since,  for  convenience  of  reference  as 
well  as  for  potential  use  in  the  overall  evaluation  we  are 
interested  in  the  range  0 through  100,  we  define  the  technical 
merit  of  language  C,  with  respect  to  application  area  U,  to 

be  100  * (LC  * IVU)/IV*  = K(U)  * (LC  * IVU)  where  the 

transformation  constant  K(U)  = 100/IV*. 


h.  Absolute  Requirements.  For  certain  applications, 
a number  of  requirements  are  "absolute"  in  that  a language 
lacking  these  requirements  cannot  be  used.  As  an  example, 
for  list  processing  applications  the  following  requirement 
(from  D6  in  the  "Tinman")  is  absolute:  "The  language  will 

provide  a pointer  mechanism  which  can  be  used  to  build  4 

data  with  shared  and/or  recursive  substructure."  For 
tactical  applications,  the  "Tinman"  requirement  J3  (Machine 
Language  Insertions)  is  absolute.  Thus,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  report,  any  language  which  does  not  satisfy  J3  would  be 
excluded  from  further  consideration.  FORTRAN  and  PL/I  — 
as  described  by  their  reference  documents  as  opposed  to  their 
implementations  — fall  into  this  category. 


L 
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5.  Overall  Evaluation. 

a.  Introduction.  The  technical  merit  of  a given  language 
with  respect  to  a particular  application  area  is  derived  in 
the  Technical  Evaluation  stage;  the  Overall  Evaluation  takes 
this  score  into  account  as  well  as  other  factors  specific  to 
the  computing  environment  in  which  the  language  is  to  be  used. 
These  factors  interact  so  as  to  affect  the  cost  of  producing 
programs  in  the  given  language.  The  overall  evaluation 
attempts  to  account  for  these  effects  and  to  help  estimate  the 
costs  involved  for  any  candidate  HOL. 

b.  Breakdown  of  Costs.  The  non-hardware  expenses 
incurred  during  the  development  of  a software  system  can 

I be  classified  into  the  following  categories: 

(1)  Language  acquisition.  This  entails  obtaining  a 

language  processor,  support  tools  and  documentation 
so  that  the  system  can  be  programmed. 

(2)  Programmer  training.  Available  or  new  personnel 
may  have  to  be  trained  to  use  the  language 
selected. 

(3)  System  development.  This  area  entails  the 
following  activities: 

(a)  Defining  the  system  performance  requirements. 

(b)  Designing  the  system. 

(c)  Coding  the  system  in  the  given  language (s). 

(d)  Testing,  debugging,  and  verifying  the  software. 

(e)  Maintaining  and  upgrading  the  system,  perhaps 
in  response  to  changes  in  the  performance 
requirements . 

(f)  Transporting  the  system  perhaps  to  new  hardware 
configurations . 

(4)  Indirect  expenses.  This  category  includes  expenses 
resulting  from  not  meeting  the  system  performance 
requirements  — e.g.,  costs  stemming  from  late 
or  incorrect  software. 


jk 
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c.  Management  Decision-Making  Criteria.  The  actual 
costs  associated  with  b(l)  through  b ( 4 ) above  depend  on 
a variety  of  factors.  Some  of  these  factors  relate  directly 
to  the  language  chosen  for  system  implementation;  we 
term  these  factors  "management  decision-making  criteria" 
since  they  may  be  used  by  management  to  help  guide  the 
language  selection  process.  The  set  of  criteria  considered 
in  this  report  are  technical  merit;  compiler,  support  tool, 
and  documentation  availability;  standardization  status; 
industry  support;  and  availability  of  trained  programmers. 


d.  Outline  of  Overall  Evaluation.  The  approach 
suggested  here  is  to  utilize  a set  of  values  for  each 
candidate  language's  compliance  with  the  management 
decision-making  criteria.  This  set  will  be  applied  in  order 
to  determine  the  impact  of  these  criteria  upon  the  various 
costs  associated  with  software  system  development.  That 
is,  for  candidate  language  C,  application  area  U and 
computing  environment  E,  there  will  be  a Language  Management 
CUE  th 

vector  LM  ' ' whose  i component  is  a rating  of  how  well 

i.  L. 

language  C meets  the  1 decision-making  criterion; 

CUE 

0 < LM.  ' < 100  for  each  i.  The  cost  associated  with  the 

i.  u 

j "expense  component"  (language  acquisition,  programmer 
training,  system  development,  indirect  expenses)  will  then 


C,U,E  T „C , S , , 

Let  X j be  the  expense 


depend  on  the  values  in  LM 

associated  with  the  j cost  component  for  candidate  language 

C and  software  system  S;  then  X 9 ,S=f ^ (LMC' U,E ,S)  for  some 

function  f ^ . If  the  functions  f^  could  be  approximated, 

the  user  of  the  evaluation  tool  could  obtain  estimates  on  the 
effect  of  the  language  upon  system  cost;  these  estimates  could 
then  be  used  to  assist  in  the  process  of  HOL  selection. 


6.  Limitations  of  the  Evaluation  Tool. 

The  evaluation  tool  described  in  this  report  has  good 
potential  for  lending  assistance  during  the  HOL  selection 
process,  and  perhaps  its  greatest  benefit  emerges  from 
the  way  it  induces  an  organized  and  orderly  investigation 
into  the  factors  which  influence  the  choice  of  a language. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  several  limitations  on  the  appli- 
cability of  the  tool;  these  are  outlined  in  the  following 
paragraphs . 
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a-  Numeric  Approach.  The  problems  associated  with 
obtaining  quantitative  estimates  for  the  various  components 
of  the  tool  are  severe.  Techniques  such  as  the  Delphi 
method  are  helpful;  however,  a fair  amount  of  research  is 
needed  in  order  to  obtain  an  information  baseline  to  quide 
the  participants  in  these  techniques.  In  addition,  certain 
aspects  of  the  Tinman  document  caused  complications  in  the 
derivation  of  numeric  scores  during  the  Technical  Evaluation 
stage  for  this  report.  One  problem  is  the  absence  of 
precise  definitions  for  the  terms  used  in  the  various 
"needed  characteristics".  Although  it  might  be  argued  that 
the  provision  of  such  definitions  would  overemphasize 
individual  features  at  the  expense  of  general  requirements, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  ambiguities  in  the  Tinman  \ 

cause  many  of  the  scores  to  depend  on  specific  interpre- 
tations. (A  review  of  the  Tinman,  including  illustrations 
of  ambiguity,  is  given  in  Appendix  III  of  this  report.) 

Another  problem  in  using  the  Tinman  is  that  most  of  the 
"needed  characteristics"  are  not  single  requirements. 

Typically  a characteristic  comprises  a set  of  requirements, 
and  often  these  constituents  vary  in  their  importance;  this 
makes  it  a difficult  decision  to  compose  a single  score 
for  the  HOL's  compliance  with  the  characteristic. 

b.  "New"  Languages.  In  the  application  of  the  tool, 
the  technical  evaluation  is  based  solely  on  the  defining 
document  for  the  language,  while  the  overall  evaluation 
takes  into  account  the  history  of  the  language's  use.  There 
are  problems,  however,  when  the  defining  document  intro- 
duces revisions  to  an  existing  language  (in  this  report, 

FORTRAN,  COBOL  and  PL/I  illustrate  this  situation).  The 
difficulty  is  that  the  language  being  technically  evaluated 
may  be  considerably  different  from  the  language  actually 

in  use.  In  this  report  we  account  for  such  circumstances 
by  describing  the  degree  of  difference  between  the  languages 
as  defined  and  as  implemented;  the  more  significant  this 
difference,  the  lower  the  non-technical  ratings  we  should 
use  during  the  overall  evaluation. 

c.  Modifiability  Constraints.  A basic  aspect  of  the 
tool  is  that  each  candidate  language  is  evaluated  "statically" 

— i.e.  , with  respect  to  its  closeness  to  the  requirements 
but  not  with  respect  to  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  making 
modifications  to  bring  it  into  compliance.  In  other  words, 
the  tool  as  described  here  is  applicable  to  determining 

the  "best  fit"  to  the  requirements,  but  is  not  directly 
applicable  to  determining  how  to  modify  the  language  so 
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that  it  meets  the  requirements.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  discussions  concerning  the  scope  of  modificaations 
needed  to  bring  the  various  candidate  HOLs  into  compliance 
with  the  Tinman  are  supplied  in  the  subsequent  chapters 
of  this  report;  however,  these  are  not  utilized  in  the 
evaluation  tool.  An  extension  of  the  tool  to  take  such 
data  into  account  appears  to  be  a fruitful  area  for 
further  research. 
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Section  II.  LANGUAGE-INDEPENDENT  ASPECTS 
OF  THE  TECHNICAL  EVALUATION 

1.  Introduction. 

To  carry  out  the  Technical  Evaluation  stage  of 
the  evaluation  of  language  C for  application  area  U, 
we  must  derive  the  language  vector 

c u 

L , the  Rating  matrix  R,  and  the  Application  Vector  A . This 

section  presents  AU  and  R,  which  are  independent  of  the 
language  being  evaluated;  the  vectors  for  the  various 
candidate  HOLs  are  given  in  Sections  V through  X. 

2.  Application  Vector. 

a.  Selection  of  Language  Goals.  The  application  vector 

AU  consists  of  non-negative  numeric  weightings  which  sum 

to  1.0;  the  jth  element  in  AU  reflects  the  relative  impor- 

tance  of  the  j goal  in  application  area  U.  The  number 
and  variety  of  the  goals  which  are  relevant  to  high- 
order  languages  are  quite  large,  and  choosing  from  these 
goals  a set  to  be  used  in  the  language  evaluation  is  not 
a straightforward  decision.  In  making  the  selection  of 
goals,  we  attempted  to  avoid  choosing  ones  which  over- 
lapped (however,  some  redundancy  is  inevitable  due  to  the 
interrelationships  among  language  objectives).  In  addition, 
we  were  guided  by  the  use  to  be  made  for  the  goals  — 
viz.,  in  the  rating  matrix  and  application  vector.  Thus, 
the  ability  to  estimate  how  well  a language  feature  con- 
tributed toward  meeting  a goal,  or  how  appropriate  a goal 
was  in  a given  application  area,  were  important  in  guiding 
the  selection.  The  set  of  goils  to  be  used  in  this  study 
are:  learnability , power , efficiency,  reliability , main- 
tainability , transportability . As  mentioned  earlier  in  the 
Chapter  (paragraph  I.4.c),  these  goals  are  applicable  at 
the  various  stages  of  the  program  development  process 
(problem  specification,  design,  coding,  debugging,  main- 
taining). Learnability  is  relevant  at  all  stages;  power 
is  most  applicable  during  design  and  coding;  efficiency 
and  reliability  are  relevant  in  coding,  debugging,  and 
maintaining;  maintainability  is  applicable  during  debugging 
and  maintaining;  transportability  is  relevant  during 
program  maintenance. 
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b.  Definition  of  Language  Goals. 

(1)  Learnability . The  goal  of  learnability  encom- 
passes simplicity,  uniformity  of  notation,  and 
consistency  of  rules.  A learnable  language  will 
have  a short,  clear  defining  document  and  will 
make  possible  the  production  of  a small  fast 
compiler. 

(2)  Power.  Power  implies  both  generality  (i.e. , 
applicability  to  a diversity  of  programming 
areas)  and  problem-oriented  high-level  notation. 
Extensibility  in  a HOL  contributes  toward  power. 

(3)  Efficiency.  The  efficiency  of  a language  measures 
how  well  the  code  generated  by  a good  compiler 
will  compare  (in  storage  and  speed)  to  that 
produced  by  a good  assembly  language  programmer. 
With  respect  to  the  degree  to  which  a given  HOL 
feature  contributes  toward  efficiency,  the  impor- 
tant consideration  is  the  quality  of  the  code 
which  can  be  produced,  and  whether  runtime  overhead 
is  implied. 

(4)  Reliability . By  "reliability"  we  mean  the  ability 
of  a language  to  permit  and  facilitate  the  writing 
of  demonstrably  correct  programs.  Compile-time 
checking,  program  test  and  debug  features,  and 
facilities  which  allow  formal  proofs  of  correct- 
ness, are  some  of  the  factors  contributing  toward 
this  goal. 

(5)  Maintainability.  Program  maintainability  includes 
the  goals  of  readability  and  ease  of  constructing 
large  systems.  Facilities  which  support  main- 
tainability range  from  source  listing  formatters 

to  language  features  such  as  data  abstraction  which 
help  to  localize  the  program  changes  in  an 
evolving  system. 

(6)  Transportability.  By  "transportability"  we  mean 
the  ability  to  move  a program  intact  from  one 
host-target-machine  environment  to  another  and 
obtain  the  same  result  (except  for  possible 
differences  in  the  precision  of  arithmetic  values 
caused  by  differences  in  machine  word  lengths) . 
Transportability  implies  an  absence  of  "undefineds" 
in  the  language  specification. 


c.  Weightings  for  the  Application  Vector  Components.  The 
weightings  derived  for  the  various  goals,  when  applied  to 
the  application  area  of  a standard  Army  HOL  for  tactical 
systems,  are  as  follows: 

Learnability : .10 

Power:  .15 

Efficiency:  .20 

Reliability:  .25 

Maintainability:  .20 

Transportability:  .10 

3.  Rating  Matrix. 

The  Rating  matrix  has  78  rows  (the  number  of  "needed 
characteristics"  in  Section  IV  of  the  Tinman)  and  6 columns 
(the  number  of  goals) . Entries  in  the  matrix  are  values 
between  0 and  10,  with  the  following  interpretations: 


Weighting  value 

Explanation 

10 

The  feature  is  relevant  to  the  goal 
and  strongly  helps  attain  the  goal. 

7.5 

The  feature  is  relevant  to,  and  does 
not  conflict  with,  the  goal. 

5 

The  feature  has  no  effect  on  either 
attaining  or  defeating  the  goal. 

2.5 

The  feature  is  relevant  to,  and 
conflicts  with,  the  goal. 

0 

The  feature  is  relevant  to  the  goal 
and  strongly  helps  defeat  the  goal. 

Table  I displays  the  Rating  matrix;  the  three-character 
codes  along  the  left  side  correspond  to  the  individual 
"needed  characteristics"  in  the  Tinman. 

4.  Product  of  Rating  Matrix  and  Application  Vector. 

a.  The  intermediate  result  IVU=R*AU  in  the  technical 

t h 

evaluation  is  a 78x1  column  vector.  The  i entry  is  a 

measure  of  the  suitability  of  the  l Tinman  requirement 
with  respect  to  the  application  area  of  a standard  Army 
HOL;  it  is  a value  between  0 and  10.  The  entries  in  this 
vector  are  displayed  in  Table  II,  and  these  values  reflect 
directly  the  desirability  of  the  various  Tinman  characteristics 
with  respect  to  the  given  application  area.  Here  we  see 
that  type  definitions  (E5)  and  data  defining  mechanisms  (E6) 
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- Table  I. 

RATIN6  MATRIX 

(CONTINUED) 

— 

LEABnABI L I 77  POWER 

EFFICIENCY  RELIABILITY 

“MAINTAINABILITY 

Transportability 

F01 

7.5 

9.0 

5.0 

7.5 

7.5 

5.0 

F02 

9.0 

8.5 

5.0 

9.5 

9.5 

5.5 

F03 

8.5 

7.0 

7.5 

8.5 

8.5 

5.0 

F04 

7.5 

8.5 

6.5 

9.0 

9.5 

6.0 

F 05 

7.5 

9.0 

5.5 

8.5 

9.5 

5.5 

F 06 

7.5 

9.0 

5.0 

8.5 

9.5 

5.5 

F 0 7 

9,o 

6.0 

4.0 

9.0 

9.0 

9.5 

601 

7.0 

9.0 

4.5 

9.0 

9.0 

8.0 

602 

7.5 

8.0 

8.0 

6.5 

6.5 

5.0 

603 

8.5 

8.0 

7.5 

8.5 

8.5 

5.0 

604 

8.5 

8.0 

7.5 

8.5 

8.5 

5.0 

605 

6.0 

9.5 

4.5 

6.0 

6.0 

5.0 

606 

7.5 

9.5 

3.5 

7.5 

7.5 

8.5 

60  7 

7.5 

9.5 

4.5 

7.5 

7.5 

8.5 

608 

7.5 

9.5 

4.. 5 

7.5 

7.5 

8.5 

HOI 

9.0 

5.0 

5.0 

9.0 

9.0 

5.0 

HO  2 

9.0 

4.0 

5.0 

9.0 

9.0 

5.0 

M03 

5.5 

5.0 

5.0 

5.5 

5.5 

9.0 

HO* 

7.5 

5.0 

5.0 

7.5 

7.5 

5.0 

H05 

7.5 

5.5 

5.0 

7.5 

7.5 

5.0 

H06 

8.0 

5.0 

5.0 

8.0 

8.0 

5.0 

HO  7 

6.0 

5.0 

5.0 

6.0 

6.0 

5.0 

hob 

8.0 

5.0 

5.0 

8.0 

8.0 

5.0 

H09 

7.5 

5.0 

5.0 

7.5 

7.5 

5.0 

HJ  0 

8.0 

5.0 

5.0 

8.0 

8.0 

5.0 

101 

8.0 

5.0 

5.0 

8.0 

8.0 

7.5 

102 

7.5 

5.0 

5.5 

7.5 

7.5 

6.5 

103 

6.5 

7.5 

6.0 

6.5 

6.5 

6.0 

104 

6.5 

8.0 

7.5 

6.5 

6.5 

7.0 

105 

8.0 

7.5 

4.5 

8.0 

8.0 

6.5 

106 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

8.5 

107 

5.5 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

4.5 

J01 

5.0 

4.5 

9.5 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

J02 

7.5 

5.0 

8.0 

7.5 

7.5 

5.0 

JO  3 

3.5 

9.5 

10.0 

.5 

.5 

.0 

J04 

5.0 

5.0 

9.5 

5.0 

5.0 

4.5 

J05 

5.0 

5.0 

9.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 
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score  most  highly  (about  8.4),  while  the  machine  language 
insertions  requirement  (J3)  emerges  as  least  desirable 
(4.0).  This  latter  conclusion  may  seem  surprising,  in 
light  of  the  high  dependence  currently  on  direct  code  in 
some  tactical  system  software.  However,  it  reveals  that  the 
weightings  in  the  application  vector  (paragraph  2c  above) 
represent  compromises  between  a variety  of  intended  appli- 
cations, since  the  area  in  question  (that  of  a standard 
language  for  tactical  software)  is  fairly  broad.  In  one 
of  the  particular  subareas  concerned  with  tactical  appli- 
cations, the  weightings  for  power  and  efficiency  would  be 
somewhat  higher,  and  those  for  other  goals  appropriately 
lower,  than  the  actual  values  in  the  Application  Vector. 

For  such  a subarea,  machine  language  insertions  would 
receive  a higher  score  in  the  Intermediate  Vector. 

b.  The  sum  of  the  entries  in  IVU  is  541.4;  thus  the 
transformation  constant  (see  paragraph  I.4.g  in  this 
chapter)  is  K(U)  = .185. 


TABLE  II.  PRODUCT  OF  RATING  MATRIX  AMO  APPLICATION  VECTOR 
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Section  III.  LANGUAGE -IN DEPEN DENT  ASPECTS 
OF  THE  OVERALL  EVALUATION 


1.  Background. 

a.  High  Cost  of  Software.  The  basic  issue  which  under- 
lies this  study  is  that  of  the  high  costs  of  software,  and, 
in  particular,  the  role  of  the  language  with  respect  to 
these  costs.  There  are  two  factors  involved  with  high 
costs  which  must  be  considered.  First,  part  of  the 
expense  of  software  can  be  attributed  to  the  expansion  in 
the  applications  for  which  computers  are  being  used. 

Second,  part  of  the  costs  are  indirect,  due  to  inefficiencies 
in  the  production  of  the  software  which  are  avoidable  with 
the  proper  managerial/technical  facilities.  The  choice 

of  proper  language  is  relevant  to  both  factors.  With  respect 
to  the  first  area,  the  language  must  contain  features  that 
enable  the  necessary  applications  to  be  programmed  at  all. 
Concerning  the  second,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  program 
verification  and  maintenance  have  been  identified  as  the 
software  development  stages  demanding  the  most  resources  — 
particularly,  programmer  time  — the  language  (or  the  tools 
supporting  its  use)  must  promote  the  use  of  sound  programming 
methodology. 

b . "Non-Technical"  Factors  in  Choosing  a Language.  The 
evaluation  tool  used  in  this  report  accounts  for  these 
factors  associated  with  high  software  costs,  primarily 
through  the  technical  evaluation  stage.  Clearly,  however, 
there  are  other  criteria  which  enter  into  a language 
selection  decision,  having  to  do  mainly  with  the  existence 
of  the  language,  and  the  history  of  its  use  (e.g.,  compiler 
and  support  tool  availability).  Unfortunately,  these 
other  criteria  do  not  always  correlate  directly  with  the 
technical  merit  of  the  language.  In  fact,  the  older  the 
language,  the  more  likely  it  is  for  the  language  to  have 
wide  usage  and  good  support  tools,  but  the  less  likely  for 
it  to  fare  well  against  technical  standards  oriented 
around  state-of-the-art  research. 

c.  The  Importance  of  a HOL's  Technical  Merit.  The 
decision  as  to  whether  the  benefits  of  an  existing  language 
outweigh  the  advantages  of  a technically  superior  but 
unimplemented  languagel  must  be  based  on  the  individual 

'*'In  the  term  " un implemented  language",  we  include  both  a lan- 
guage which  has  no  implementation,  and  a language  which  has 
an  existing  implementation,  but  which  has  been  modified  in 
its  design  for  technical  improvement  and  for  which  these 
modifications  have  not  been  implemented. 
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circumstances  surrounding  the  language  evaluator's  computing 
environment.  For  a private  industry  which  is  constrained 
by  a particular  set  of  computing  equipment,  the  costs 
associated  with  implementing  a technicably  superior  but 
unimplemented  language  would  probably  outweigh  the  benefits, 
and  the  use  of  an  existing  language  might  be  more  cost- 
effective.  However,  when  one  considers  software  procure- 
ment and  development  agencies  such  as  the  Army,  or  DoD, 
then  technical  merit  tends  to  be  the  decisive  criterion, 
based  on  the  relatively  small  costs  involved  with  language 
implementation  compared  with  expected  savings  from  the 
use  of  a better  language.  With  DoD  software  costs  in  the 
range  of  $3  billion  annually,  the  potential  savings  for 
each  percent  come  to  $30  million  per  year.  Just  a one- 
percent  savings  from  the  use  of  a technically  superior 
language  would  more  than  offset  any  needed  development  and 
implementation  costs. 

d.  Approach  to  Defining  the  Management  Decision-Making 
Criteria.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Overall  Evaluation  stage 
of  the  evaluation  tool,  a set  of  management  decision-making 
criteria  is  described  in  the  next  paragraph.  These  criteria 
take  into  account  technical  factors  as  well  as  considerations 
relating  to  existing  implementations,  including  the  relevant 
requirements  from  the  "Tinman's  Needed  Characteristics , " 
Sections  K,  L,  and  M.  The  discussions  of  the  various  criteria 
define  procedures  which  may  be  carried  out  to  establish 
quantitative  scores  for  any  candidate  HOL's  Language 
Management  vector.  However,  because  the  effort  required 
to  perform  these  procedures  for  the  non-technical  factors 
was  beyond  the  scope  of  the  contract,  this  report  does  not 
present  numeric  scores  for  the  candidate  HOLs.  Instead, 
qualitative  assessments  are  given. 

2.  Management  Decision-Making  Criteria. 

Paragraphs  a through  e below  describe  procedures  for 
obtaining  quantitative  estimates,  in  the  range  0 to  100, 
for  any  candidate  HOL's  degree  of  compliance  with  the 
management  decision-making  criteria. 

a.  Technical  Merit.  The  technical  merit  of  the  language 
is  the  result  of  the  technical  evaluation  stage.  It  is  the 
only  criterion  which  is  independent  of  the  existence  of 

an  implementation  for  the  language. 

b.  Availability.  The  score  for  a language's  availability 
is  derived  from  the  results  of  a questionnaire  (Appendix  I) 
distributed  within  the  Army.  It  is  intended  that  copies 

of  this  questionnaire  be  sent  to  each  programming  group 
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manager  conducting  an  in-house  project,  and  to  each  technical 
monitor  who  oversees  a contractor  programming  effort. 

(1)  The  questionnaire  consists  of  two  parts,  and  a 
separate  questionnaire  is  to  be  filled  out  for 
each  language  in  use  by  the  members  of  the  group. 
The  first  part  requests  general  information  on 
the  reasons  for  using  the  language,  and  the  kinds 
of  hardware  on  which  the  language  is  implemented. 
This  information,  though  not  directly  impacting 
the  language's  score  for  the  availability 
criterion,  could  be  used  subsequently  in  an 
analysis  of  the  reasons  for  the  presence  of  those 
languages  which  are  available.  The  first  part 

of  the  questionnaire  also  requests  that  the 
respondent  specify  the  total  number  of  programmers 
using  the  language.  This  number  will  then  be 
used  as  a weighting  factor  in  the  determination 
of  the  availability  score.  The  way  this  is 
done  is  as  follows.  Assume  that  there  are  r 
respondents  and  that  a total  of  c candidate 
languages  are  mentioned  in  the  responses.  We 
denote  by  P(i,j)  the  number  of  programmers  in 

the  site  of  the  1 respondent  who  use  the  j 
language.  (The  questionnaire  explains  how  to 
avoid  duplicating  a count  when  the  same  programmer 
uses  several  languages  part time.)  P(*,j)  is  the 
total  number  of  programmers  using  language  j — 
r 

i.e.,  P (*  , j ) =E  P (i  , j ) • 
i=l 

til 

The  weighting  factor  W(j)  for  the  j language 
is  defined  to  be  P(*,j)  / P(*,jmax)  where  jmax 
is  the  index  of  the  language  with  the  largest 
total  number  of  programmers:  i.e., 

P(*,j)<_  P(*,jmax)  for  j = l,2,...,c.  The  use  of 
this  weighting  factor  is  explained  below. 

(2)  The  second  part  of  the  questionnaire  requests 

scores  and  weightings  relevant  to  the  availability 
of  the  language.  This  part  comprises  four 
sections:  compiler,  tools,  documentation,  and 

other.  The  respondent,  by  supplying  the  infor- 
mation requested,  will  induce  separate  scores 
(between  0 and  10)  for  the  availability  of  the 
compilers,  tools,  documentation,  and  any  other 
values  he  wishes  to  include.  He  is  asked  to 
provide  weightings  (values  between  0.0  and  1.0 
which  sum  to  1.0)  for  these  four  components 
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which  reflect  the  relative  importance  of  these 
components  for  his  particular  programming  group. 

The  result  of  summing  the  weighted  scores  is  a 
score  for  the  availability  of  language  j at 
site  i;  we  denote  this  score  by  S(i,j). 

(3)  The  score  for  the  availability  of  the  jth  lan- 

guage, over  all  sites,  is  then  calculated  using 
the  derived  weighting  factors  W(j)  and  availability 
scores  S(i,j):  this  result  is 

10  r 

* I S(i, j)  , 
r i=l 

and  will  be  a value  between  0 and  100.  Note  that, 

for  the  most  available  language  (the  jmax*1*1)  , the 
weighting  factor  is  simply  1. 

(4)  It  should  be  realized  that  one  of  the  most 
critical  aspects  of  this  process,  in  terms  of  the 
impact  on  the  final  score  for  availability, 
is  how  to  weight  the  responses.  (The  weighting 
question  arises  also  in  the  derivation  of  a single 
score  for  each  respondent,  but  we  solved  this 
problem  by  asking  the  respondent  himself  to 
supply  the  weightings  for  the  various  con- 
stituents according  to  the  requirements  and 
priorities  of  his  project.)  For  example,  one 
approach  is  to  consider  all  respondents  equal 
— but  this  fails  to  distinguish  availability 
for  large  vs.  small  projects.  Our  method  here  is 
to  account  for  this  by  using  as  the  weighting 
factor  the  percentage  of  programmers  using  the 
language.  But  even  here  there  are  several 
possible  techniques.  For  example,  the  weighting 
could  be  a pure  percentage  — if  50%  use  language 
A,  30%  use  language  B,  and  20%  use  language  C, 
the  weights  would  be  .5,  .3,  and  .2,  respectively. 

This  has  the  effect  of  partitioning  the  maximum 
availability  score  into  components:  i.e.,  lan- 

guage A could  then  score  no  more  than  50,  B could 
do  no  better  than  30,  and  C is  constrained  to  be 
less  than  or  equal  to  20.  This  was  not  the 
approach  used  with  the  score  for  technical 
merit,  however;  in  the  latter,  each  language  was 
judged  independently  against  a single  model.  We 
have  attempted  to  use  a similar  strategy  here;  the 
single  model  in  this  case  is  the  language  with 

I 


r 


A 


h 
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maximum  availability.  Thus  the  weighting  factor 
for  this  language  is  automatically  1,  and  the 
others  are  derived  relative  to  this  standard. 

In  the  above  example,  the  weights  for  languages 
A,  B,  and  C would  be  1 (.5/. 5),  ,6(.3/.5),  and 
. 4 ( . 2/. 5)  . 

c.  Standardization  Status.  One  of  the  objectives  of 
adopting  a common  HOL  is  to  eliminate  or  prevent  incom- 
patible dialects.  To  derive  a score  for  this  criterion,  we 
use  the  following  factors: 

(1)  The  existence  of  a complete,  unambiguous  definition, 
with  a minimum  of  implementation  dependencies, 
which  specifies  not  only  the  legal  programs  in 

the  languages  but  the  actions  to  be  taken  when 
a program  is  illegal. 

(2)  The  existence  of  a formalized  procedure  (e.g.  , a 
set  of  test  programs  --  both  legal  and  illegal) 
to  be  used  for  validating  a compiler  vs.  the 
language  definition. 

(3)  The  existence  of  a well-defined,  orderly  pro- 
cedure for  permitting  the  evolution  of  the 
language  based  on  user  feedback  and  advances  in 
the  state-of-the-art  in  language  design  and 
programming  methodology. 

(4)  The  existence  of  a committee,  with  DoD  involvement, 
embodied  with  responsibilities  for  maintaining 

the  language  definition  standard  and  answering 
questions  from  implementors. 

(5)  The  existence  of  a journal  (e.g.,  COBOL's 
Journal  of  Development)  devoted  specifically  to 
the"  language. 

Each  factor  will  be  rated,  from  0 to  10,  based  on  the 
standardization  status  of  the  language  being  evaluated. 

These  scores  will  be  weighted  as  follows:  .4  for  (1) , 

.15  for  (2),  .15  for  (3),  .2  for  (4),  and  .1  for  (5). 

The  following  weighted  sum  (between  0 and  100)  will  be  used 
as  the  value  for  standardization  status: 

5 

10*£  Weight (i) *Score(i) 
i=l 
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d.  Industry  Support. 

(1)  This  is  a difficult  factor  to  quantify.  Ideally, 
a questionnaire  of  the  sort  used  to  determine 
availability  (Appendix  I)  would  be  useful,  but  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  that  a company  would 
voluntarily  offer  such  information,  due  to  the 
possibly  privileged  nature  of  the  data,  and  to 
the  time  required  to  complete  the  questionnaire. 

The  alternative  suggested  here  is  to  attempt 

to  obtain  information  concerning  at  least  the 
production  of  compilers  for  the  various  languages 
under  consideration.  This  can  be  done  by  sending 
a brief  questionnaire  to  the  100  largest  companies 
in  the  data  processing  industry.  This  questionnaire 
will  request  that  the  company  (i)  list  each 
compiler  and  language-specific  software  aid 
currently  available,  and  (ii)  specify  the  hard- 
ware environment  needed  for  each  item  in  (i) . 

(2)  The  reduction  of  the  data  obtained  from  responses 
to  these  questionnaires,  to  derive  a single  score 
between  0 and  100,  proceeds  as  follows.  First, 
to  give  compilers  more  weight  than  support 
tools,  we  assign  three  points  to  each  compiler 
and  one  point  to  each  support  tool.  For  any 
given  response,  such  a point  count  is  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  different  machines  for  which 
the  compiler  or  tool  is  implemented.  Let  P(i,j) 

be  the  total  number  of  points  derived  from  the  i*1*1 

h 

respondent  with  respect  to  the  j language; 

100 

P(*,j)=E  P (i , j ) 

i=l 

is  the  total  number  of  points  for  the  j*"*1  language. 

(3)  The  basic  idea  is  to  measure  industry  support 
relative  to  some  standard.  As  in  the  calculation 
of  availability,  we  here  use  as  the  standard 

the  language  most  supported  (as  revealed  in  the 
responses) . This  is  done  in  two  ways  (one  which 
treats  all  companies  as  equal,  the  other  which 
weighs  larger  companies  more  heavily) ; the  average 
of  these  two  is  then  used  as  the  score  for 
industry  support.  According  to  the  first  method, 
we  define  jmax  as  the  index  of  the  language  with 
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the  highest  total  points;  i.e.  , P (* , jmax) >P  (* * j ) 
for  all  j.  Then  the  score  for  industry  support 
for  language  j,  denoted  ISg(j)  — The  E subscript 

denotes  the  fact  that  all  companies  are  considered 
equal  — is  simply  100*P ( * , j ) /P (* , jmax) . The 
second  method  determines  the  score  for  industry 
support  of  language  j , taking  weighting  into 
account;  this  score  is  denoted  ISW ( j ) . To  cal- 
culate the  weights,  assume  that  the  total  data 
processing  revenues  for  the  i^h  company  are 
D(i)  dollars  (this  information  is  obtainable 
from  various  sources,  such  as  til]).  Let 

100 

D ( *)  = Z D ( i) 
i=l 

and  define  the  weight  W(i)  to  be  D(i)/D(*).  Let 
the  weighted  point  total  for  company  i and  lan- 
guage j,  denoted  WP(i,j),  be  the  product 
W(i)*P(i,j).  Define  WP(*,j)  to  be 

100 

£ WP(i,j),  the  weighted  point  total  for 
i=l 

language  j.  Analogous  to  the  first  method,  let 

jmaxw  be  the  index  of  the  language  with  the 

largest  weighted  point  total  - i.e., 

WP(*,  jmaxw)  _>  WP  ( * , j ) for  all  j.  Finally,  the 

score  IS. (j)  is  defined  to  be 
w 

100*WP (*, j ) /WP (*, jmaxw) . And  the  score  for  the 
industry  support  of  language  j,  or  IS(j),  is 
simply  ( ISE ( j ) + ISw(j))/2. 

) As  an  example  of  this  calculation,  assume  that 
Company  l's  response  results  in  5 points  for 
Language  A,  3 points  for  Language  B,  and  0 points 
for  Language  C;  for  Company  2,  we  have  1 point 
for  A,  2 for  B,  5 for  C;  for  Company  3,  we  have 
2 points  for  A,  5 for  B,  and  1 for  C.  Thus, 

P ( * , A)  = 8,  P ( * , B)  = 10,  and  P(*,C)  = 6;  jmax  = B; 
and  IS_  (A)  = 100*8/10,  IS^B)  = 100*10/10,  and 

IS„(C)  = 100*6/10.  Assume  that  Company  l's 

Ei 

percentage  of  total  revenue  is  50%;  for  Company 
2,  it  is  30%;  and  for  Company  3,  it  is  20%.  The 
weighted  point  totals  are  as  follows:  for 

Company  1,  A has  2.5  points  and  B has  1.5;  for 
Company  2,  A has  0.3  points,  B has  0.6,  and  C has 
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1.5;  for  Company  3,  A has  0.4  points,  B has  1.0, 
and  C has  0.2  points.  Now,  WP(*,A)  = 3.2, 

WP ( * , B ) = 3.1,  and  WP(*,C)  = 1.7;  jmaxw  = A;  and 
1SW(A)  = 100*3.2/3.2,  ISW(B)  = 100*3.1/3.2, 

ISW(C)  = 100*1.7/3.2.  Thus,  IS(A)  = 90,  IS(B) 

= 98,  and  IS(C)  = 57. 


e.  Availability  of  Trained  Programmers.  A score  for 
the  availability  of  programmers  for  a language  can  be 
obtained  using  questionnaires  distributed  to  programming 
group  managers  within  the  Army.  Each  respondent  would  be 
requested  to  supply  the  following  information  for  each 
language  used  in  his  project: 

(1)  How  many  programmers  are  currently  available 
to  use  the  language  on  current  (or  planned) 
activities? 

(2)  How  many  programmers  for  the  language  are 
required  to  perform  the  current  (or  planned) 
activities? 

Let  PA(i,j)  be  the  numbers  of  Programmers  Available  at  the 

it^1  site  for  the  j*"*1  language,  and  let  PR(i,j)  be  the  num- 
ber of  Programmers  Required.  Define  the  total  number  of 

+* 

programmers  available  for  the  j language,  PA(*,j),  as 
EPA(i,j);  similarly,  PR(*,j)  = EPR(i,j) . The  score  for 
i th  i 

the  availability  of  the  j language  is  now  defined  as  100 
if  PA ( * , j ) _>  PR ( * , j ) , or  100*PA ( * , j ) /PR ( * , j ) , otherwise. 


3.  Effects  of  Management  Decision-Making  Criteria  on  Cost. 

• 

a.  Scope.  As  described  in  the  outline  of  the  Overall 
Evaluation  (paragraph  I.5d  of  this  chapter),  we  intend  for 
the  scores  in  the  Language  Management  vector  to  be  used  in 
the  projection  of  estimates  for  the  various  cost  categories. 
A fundamental  step  in  the  process  is  the  derivation  of  the 
functions  that  relate  the  Language  Management  elements  to 
the  costs.  However,  the  effort  required  to  carry  out  this 
derivation  was  beyond  the  scope  of  the  contract.  As  a 
result,  the  relationships  between  the  management  decision- 
making criteria  and  the  software  cost  categories  are 
described  below  in  a qualitative  manner. 
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b.  Language  Acquisition.  The  costs  associated  with 
acquiring  a language  processor,  support  tools,  and  documen- 
tation, are  obviously  strongly  dependent  on  the  availability 
of  these  elements.  If  they  are  not  available  in  the 
computing  environment  in  which  they  will  be  used,  then  the 
costs  are  influenced  directly  by  industry  support  and 
standardization  status,  since  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain 
the  language  commercially.  The  technical  merit  affects 
acquisition  costs  if  the  compiler  and  tools  must  be 
implemented  "from  scratch"  or  transported  from  a different 

computing  environment.  In  the  latter  case,  the  "maintain- 
ability" and  "transportability"  components  of  the  technical 
merit  will  be  most  directly  relevant.  Programmer 
availability  has  minor  impact  on  acquisition  costs 
(programmer  availability  pertains  to  the  language  being 
acquired) . 

c.  Programmer  Training.  Programmer  availability  is 
the  factor  that  most  affects  training  costs.  Training 
presupposes  the  existence  of  a language  processor,  support 
tools,  and  documentation;  the  costs  for  acquiring  these 
elements  were  taken  into  account  in  paragraph  b above. 
Standardization  status  and  industry  support  affect 
programmer  training  costs  only  indirectly,  through  their 
impact  on  language  acquisition.  A language's  technical 
merit  can  have  a substantial  influence  on  programmer 
training  costs;  the  "learnability"  and  "power"  components 
of  the  technical  merit  are  the  scores  most  directly 
relevant . 

d.  System  Development.  The  implementation  of  a 
software  system  requires  a language  processor  environment 
and  trained  programmers;  the  factors  affecting  these  costs 
were  considered  in  paragraphs  b and  c above.  Language  and 
programmer  availability,  standardization  status,  and 
industry  support  influence  system  development  costs 
indirectly,  through  their  influence  on  language  acquisi- 
tion and  programmer  training.  The  major  factor  that 
directly  affects  system  development  costs  is  the  language's 
technical  merit;  as  described  in  paragraph  II. 2a  of  this 
chapter,  each  component  of  the  technical  merit  is 
applicable  at  some  stage  of  the  system  development  process. 
Of  special  relevance  are  the  "reliability"  and  "maintain- 
ability" components  of  technical  merit,  in  view  of  the 
relatively  high  percentage  of  software  life-cycle  costs 
that  are  devoted  to  debugging  and  maintenance. 
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e.  Indirect  Expenses.  The  indirect  expenses  (i.e.,  the 
costs  resulting  from  software  that  does  not  meet  its 
performance  requirements)  are  by  their  nature  the  most 
difficult  to  estimate.  Relationships  between  the  manage- 
ment decision-making  criteria  and  these  expenses  are 
system-specific;  in  fact,  these  expenses  are  influenced 
more  by  the  way  in  which  the  system  development  is  managed 
than  by  the  management  decision-making  criteria.  As  a 
result,  a study  of  the  subject  of  indirect  expenses  proved 
to  be  outside  the  scope  of  this  report. 

4.  Directions  for  Further  Work. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  Overall  Evaluation  that 
require  further  study  before  the  techniques  proposed  become 
fully  practicable.  First  is  the  derivation  of  quantitative 
measures  for  the  various  management  decision-making 
criteria;  this  could  rely  on  paragraph  II. 2 as  its  basis. 
Second,  and  more  difficult,  is  the  establishment  of  functions 
that  relate  the  scores  for  the  decision-making  criteria  to 
the  actual  costs  involved  with  system  implementation.  A 
possible  approach  here  is  to  use  the  actual  costs  associa- 
ted with  the  implementation  of  existing  software  systems, 
so  that  a relationship  between  the  decision-making  criteria 
and  these  costs  could  be  fitted. 


Section  IV.  SUMMARY  OF  EVALUATION  TOOL 
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1.  Introduction. 

a.  This  section  is  intended  as  a guide  to  using  the 
evaluation  tool.  Although,  for  ease  of  exposition,  the 
description  takes  the  form  of  a single  sequence  of  steps, 
we  expect  that,  in  practice,  the  application  of  the  tool 
will  be  an  iterative  process.  That  is,  any  quantitative 
results  obtained  should  be  checked  vs.  the  evaluator's 
intuitive  judgments  concerning  the  language,  application 
area,  and  computing  environment.  If  differences  occur, 
the  evaluator  can  and  should  trace  the  causes  in  the  tool 
itself.  Possible  reconciliations  for  such  differences  are 
to  change  the  sets  of  goals,  features,  or  management 
decision-making  criteria;  to  revise  scores  or  weightings 
in  the  various  vectors  or  the  rating  matrix;  or  to  revise 
one's  intuitive  judgment  after  re-examination  of  the 
evidence.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  making  modifica- 
tions to  the  components  of  the  tool  in  such  a fashion  is 
consistent  with  the  main  purposes  of  the  tool  - to  assist 
(not  to  replace)  the  evaluator  in  formulating  judgments  on 
a language  and  to  increase  his  understanding  of  the  reasons 
behind  those  judgments. 

b.  The  main  steps  in  applying  the  evaluation  tool  are 
summarized  in  Figure  1.  The  ovals  depict  qualitative 
decisions,  and  the  rectangles  stand  for  quantitative  ones. 
The  arrows  between  components  represent  dependence; 

"d3  +d]"  means  that  A must  be  carried  out  before  B. 

Since  the  determinations  of  goals,  features,  and  management 
criteria  are  logically  independent,  there  is  considerable 
flexibility  in  sequencing  the  steps  of  an  evaluation. 

c.  There  is  a fairly  wide  variation  in  the  kinds  of 
activities  implicit  in  the  several  stages  of  the  evaluation 
tool's  application.  The  component  of  Figure  1 marked 
"Compute  Technical  Merit"  can  be  carried  out  mechanically, 
given  the  necessary  matrix  and  vectors.  A summary  of  these 
steps  is  given  in  Table  III.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
determination  of  goals,  features,  and  criteria,  and  the 
derivation  of  scores  and  weightings  for  the  rating  matrix 
and  various  vectors,  are  not  mechanizable,  and  a technique 
such  as  the  Delphi  method  (supplemented  by  a questionnaire 
analysis  as  described  in  paragraph  2.  III.  2)  may  be  appro- 
priate if  resources  are  available.  (This  last  qualification 
is  relevant,  since  the  number  of  goals,  features,  and 
criteria  which  are  needed  to  ensure  completeness  may 
result  in  extremely  large  vectors  or  matrices. 


KEY:  " C " indicates  dependence  on  candidate  language  C 

" u"  indicates  dependence  on  application  area  U 
" E " indicates  dependence  on  computing  environment  E 


Figure  1.  Stages  in  the  Application  of  the 
Evaluation  Tool 
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For  example,  the  number  of  elements  in  the  Rating  matrix 
could  easily  be  in  the  thousands.) 


2.  Summary  of  Technical  Evaluation. 

a.  Determining  Features  and  Goals.  A preliminary  step 
is  the  identification  of  (T)  a spanning  set  of  features 
found  in  HOLs,  and  (2)  a complete  set  of  goals  that  are 
relevant  to  HOL  software. 

b.  Derivation  of  Rating  Matrix.  Once  the  features  and 
goals  have  been  determined,  the  derivation  of  entries  in 
the  Rating  matrix  R may  proceed.  The  score  R. . is  to 

th  ^ ^ 

reflect  the  degree  to  which  the  i feature  contributes 

fcll 

toward  the  j goal;  this  value  is  to  be  between  0 and 
10,  inclusive. 

c.  Derivation  of  Application  Vector.  Once  the  set  of 
goals  is  determined,  the  Application  vector  AU  may  be 

derived  for  application  area  U.  The  score  aV  is  the 

t h ^ 

weighting  of  the  j goal  with  respect  to  application 

area  U.  The  scores  in  the  application  vector  must  be 

non-negative  and  sum  to  1.0. 

d.  Derivation  of  Language  Vector.  After  the  set  of 
features  has  been  determined,  the  Language  vector 

r 

L may  be  derived  for  candidate  language  C.  The  score 

p 4-  Vi 

lV  is  to  reflect  the  degree  to  which  the  i^  feature  is 

supported  by  language  C;  this  value  is  to  be  between  0.0 
and  1.0,  inclusive. 

e.  Computation  of  Intermediate  Vector.  From  the 

Rating  matrix  R and  the  Application  vector  AU,  the 

U U 1 " 

Intermediate  vector  IV  = R*A  is  computable.  The 

score  IvV  reflects  the  degree  to  which  the  i*"*1  feature 

contributes  toward  application  area  U,  and  is  in  the 
range  of  0 to  +10. 

f . Computation  of  Transformation  Constant . The 
scalar  value  LC*IVU  is  between  0 and  IV*,  inclusive,  where 
IV*  is  the  sum  of  entries  in  IVU.  The  constant  K(U)  is 
defined  as  K(U)  = 100/IV*. 
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g.  Computation  of  Technical  Merit.  The  scalar  value 

K (U) * (LC*IVU)  is  a result  in  the  range  0 to  100  that 
reflects  the  technical  merit  of  language  C with  respect 
to  application  area  U. 


3.  Summary  of  Overall  Evaluation. 

a.  Determining  Management  Decision-Making  Criteria. 

The  first  step  of  the  overall  evaluation  is  the  estabjish- 
ment  of  a set  of  criteria  that  will  be  used  to  govern' the 
selection  of  a HOL.  It  is  assumed  that  technical  merit 
will  be  one  of  these  criteria. 


Derivation  of  Language  Manac 

jement  Vector. 

After 

of  management  criteria  is  c 

letermined,  the 

Language 

CUE 

Management  vector  LM  ' ' may  be  derived  for  language  C 
with  respect  to  application  area  U and  computing  environ- 
ment E.  The  score  LMC,U,E  is  to  reflect  the  merit  of 

language  C with  respect  to  the  It  criterion,  assuming 
that  the  HOL  is  used  for  application  area  U in  computing 
environment  E.  Each  such  value  is  in  the  range  0 to  100. 

c . Determining  Relationships  between  Management 
Decision-Making  Criteria  and  System  Costs.  After  the  set 
of  management  decision-making  criteria  is  established, 
the  mathematical  functions  that  relate  the  scores  for 
these  criteria  to  actual  system  costs  may  be  determined. 
This  is  likely  to  be  the  most  difficult  step  to  carry 
out . 

d.  Estimation  of  System  Costs.  Using  the  Language 
Management  vector  derived  in  b in  conjunction  with  the 
relationships  established  in  c yields  an  estimated  value 
for  the  cost  of  implementing  the  given  software  system  in 
candidate  language  C.  A comparison  of  these  estimates  for 
the  candidate  HOLs  will  then  reveal  the  cost-effectiveness 
of  the  various  choices. 


Section  V. 


TACPOL  AND  THE  MANAGEMENT 
DECISION-MAKING  CRITERIA 
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This  section  presents  the  score  for  TACPOL' s tech- 
nical merit  and  describes  informally  the  language's 
compliance  with  the  "non-technical"  criteria  pertinent 
to  HOL  selection. 

I.  Technical  Merit. 

The  language  vector  for  TACPOL  is  displayed  in 
Table  IV.  Multiplying  the  vector  by  the  product  of  the 
Rating  Matrix  and  the  Application  vector  (see  paragraph 

II.  4)  results  in  the  scalar  value  264.9  with  respect  to 
the  possible  range  0 through  541.4;  the  corresponding 
value  in  the  range  0 to  100  (after  being  rounded  to  two 
significant  figures)  is  49. 


-TABLE  IV.  -LANGUAGE  VECTOR  FOR  TACPOL  

1 ? 3 5 5 6 7 S 9 IT5 11 

A .5  .6  .0  .7  .2  .6  .5 

B .A .A  .7  .9  .0  ‘.7  171  .T  .A  .5  .5 

C ".0  T9  ~1.0  .0  .6  .3  .6  76  76 

0 .6  #9'  .0  .6  .6  .6 

E .0  .0  .9  .0  .0  .6  .5  .0 

E .A  *4  1.0  • 6 .fl  .8  .7 

G .7  .8  .8  .9  .1  .0  .1  .1 

M 1.0  1.0  1.0  " .9  .5  .3  78  l.OT  .8  .7 


I .2 


.A  .0  .0  .8  .5  1.0 


J .9  .0 


.8  .6  .0 


I 


2.  Availability. 
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a.  Compilers . Despite  the  fact  that  TACPOL's  simplicity 
and  orientation  toward  the  AN/GYK-12  machine  characteristics 
should  permit  the  construction  of  good  compilers,  this  area 
has  been  a source  of  problems  for  users  of  the  language. 
Difficulties  such  as  the  generation  of  inefficient  or 
incorrect  code  have  resulted  in  heavier  use  of  MOL  in 
TACFIRE  and  TOS  than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary. 
There  has  also  been  a minor  but  persistent  problem  with 
character  encodings  (specifically,  conflicts  with  IBM's 
ASCII  representations  for  "not"  and  "or") . 

b.  Tools . There  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  support 
tools  provided  for  TACPOL.  Desirable  additions  include 
better  formatting  and  cross-referencing  for  output  listings, 
a macro  facility  and  a provision  for  inserting  source  code 
in  a TACPOL  program  at  compile-time,  more  extensive  COMPOOL 
and  library  facilities,  and  better  maintenance  and 
diagnostic  tools. 

c.  Documentation . The  TACPOL  documentation  [3  and  6] 
is  adequate,  with  TT]  providing  a formal  definition  and  [6] 
serving  more  as  a user's  guide.  The  execution  model 
presented  in  [3]  is  particularly  helpful  in  describing  the 
behavior  of  the  various  language  constructs. 


3.  Standardization  Status. 

TACPOL  does  not  satisfy  very  well  the  criterion  of 
possessing  a strongly  enforced,  formal  standardization 
program;  however,  it  has  never  been  an  objective  to  produce 
implementations  of  the  language  on  a variety  of  machines. 


4.  Industry  Support. 

There  is  no  support  or  use  of  the  TACPOL  language 
outside  of  the  Army  and  Litton  and  other  contractors  working 
on  Army  tactical  systems. 


5.  Availability  of  Trained  Programmers. 

Because  of  the  simplicity  of  the  language,  training 
costs  for  TACPOL  programmers  should  be  relatively  low; 
currently,  a TACFIRE  programming  course  at  USACSC  includes 
about  a week  and  a half  on  TACPOL. 
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6.  Effects  of  Criteria  on  Costs. 

a.  Language  Acquisition,  costs  in  this  area  are 
relatively  small,  in  view  of  the  availability  of  the 
language  in  the  Army.  Compiler  and  support  tool 
improvement  are  areas  in  which  future  expenses  are  likely. 

b.  Programmer  Training.  As  mentioned  in  paragraph  5 
above,  this  factor  can  be  expected  to  be  the  smallest 
component  of  language-related  cost. 

c.  System  Development.  The  technical  inadequacies 
in  TACPOL  and  the  fallings  with  respect  to  compiler 
performance  and  support  tools  contribute  heavily  toward 
high  costs  in  this  area.  The  use  of  a technically 
superior  language,  together  with  a more  complete  and 
reliable  language  support  system,  could  effect  noticeable 
reductions  of  system  development  costs. 


P 


Section  VI.  CS-4  AND  THE  MANAGEMENT 


DECISION-MAKING  CRITERIA 


This  section  presents  the  score  for  CS-4's  technical 
merit  and  describes  informally  the  language's  compliance 
with  the  "non-technical"  criteria  pertinent  to  HOL 
selection. 


1.  Technical  Merit. 

The  language  vector  for  CS-4  is  displayed  in  Table  V. 
Multiplying  this  vector  by  the  product  of  the  Rating  Matrix 
and  the  Application  vector  (see  paragraph  II. 4)  results  in 
the  scalar  value  410.2  with  respect  to  the  possible  range 
0 through  541.4;  the  corresponding  value  in  the  range  0 to 
100  (after  being  rounded  to  two  significant  figures)  is  76. 


r 


T 
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2.  Availability. 

Since  CS-4  has  not  been  implemented,  there  are  no 
compilers  or  support  tools  available.  The  reference  manual 
and  operating  system  interface  description  [4  and  5]  are 
adequate  for  informal  documentation,  but  a more  complete 
and  formal  specification  is  needed. 


3.  Standardization  Status. 

There  is  no  formal  standardization  program  for  CS-4. 


4.  Industry  Support. 

As  an  unimplemented  language,  CS-4  has  no  industry 
support. 


5.  Availability  of  Trained  Programmers. 

Again,  because  of  the  absence  of  implementations,  CS-4 
fails  to  meet  this  criterion. 


6.  Effects  of  Criteria  on  Costs. 

a.  Language  Acquisition.  The  lack  of  implementations 
makes  this  cost  factor  significant.  The  effort  required 
would  be  to  polish  the  design,  to  implement  the  language 
and  a set  of  support  tools,  and  to  provide  user  documenta- 
tion. 

b.  Programmer  Training.  Once  the 'language  is  implemen- 
ted, expenses  in  this  area  should  not  be  large. 

c.  System  Development.  The  technical  superiorities 
of  CS-4  over  the  other  five  candidate  HOLs  suggest  that 
the  costs  for  system  development  will  be  relatively  low 
if  CS-4  is  used. 


J 


Section  VII.  JOVIAL  AND  THE  MANAGEMENT 
DECISION-MAKING  CRITERIA 
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This  section  presents  the  score  for  JOVIAL' s technical 
merit  and  describes  informally  the  language's  compliance 
with  the  "non-technical"  criteria  pertinent  to  HOL 
selection. 


1.  Technical  Merit. 

The  language  vector  for  JOVIAL  is  displayed  in  Table 
VI.  Multiplying  this  vector  by  the  product  of  the  Rating 
Matrix  and  the  Application  vector  (see  paragraph  II. 4) 
results  in  the  scalar  value  274.0  with  respect  to  the 
possible  range  0 through  541.4;  the  corresponding  value 
in  the  range  0 to  100  (after  being  rounded  to  two 
significant  figures)  is  51. 

i 


TABLE  VI.  "LANGUAGE  VECTOR  TOP  JOVIAL  1J73/1I 
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2.  Availability. 

JOVIAL  (specifically,  J73/I)  is  quite  weak  in  this 
area.  There  are  currently  only  two  implemented  compilers, 
and  the  language  does  not  enjoy  a very  heavy  usage.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  usage  of  JOVIAL  outside  the  Air  Force. 
With  respect  to  documentation,  the  reference  manual  [14] 
could  be  improved.  The  organization  of  this  document  was 
not  clear,  the  BNF  rules  were  presented  neither  top-down 
nor  bottom-up,  and  the  explanations  in  the  semantics 
sections  were  not  always  complete. 


3.  Standardization  Status. 

Although  JOVIAL  might  be  expected  to  rate  highly  with 
respect  to  this  criterion,  in  actual  experience  the 
standardization  program  has  not  prevented  the  development 
of  numerous  incompatible  dialects  (of  previous  versions 
of  JOVIAL) . The  absence  of  I/O  from  [14]  suggests  that 
similar  problems  may  occur  in  the  future. 


4.  Industry  Support. 


One  of  the  main  failures  of 
past  has  been  in  precisely  this 
a substantial  amount  of  support 
development)  in  industry. 


the  JOVIAL  effort  in  the 
area;  there  has  never  been 
(i.e.,  compiler  and  tool 


5.  Availability  of  Trained  Programmers. 

The  number  of  JOVIAL  programmers  available  to  the  Army 
is  negligible,  because  of  both  the  newness  of  the  language 
and  the  unavailability  of  JOVIAL  outside  the  Air  Force. 


6.  Effects  of  Criteria  on  Costs. 

a.  Language  Acquisition.  The  costs  here  involve  the 
production  of  new  code  generators  for  existing  JOVIAL 
compilers,  to  make  the  language  available  on  Army  hardware, 
and  the  development  of  language  support  tools. 

b.  Programmer  Training.  This  expense  should  be 
relatively  small,  since  JOVIAL  is  not  a large  language. 

c.  System  Development.  Costs  in  this  area  will  likely 
be  roughly  comparable  to  those  resulting  from  TACPOL  usage. 
Reductions  could  be  effected  with  the  use  of  a technically 
superior  HOL. 


section  VIII.  FORTRAN  AND  THE  MANAGEMENT 
DECISION-MAKING  CRITERIA 
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This  section  presents  the  score  for  FORTRAN'S  technical 
merit  and  describes  informally  the  language's  compliance 
with  the  ’non-technical"  criteria  pertinent  to  HOL 
selection . 


1.  Technical  Merit. 

The  language  vector  for  FORTRAN  is  displayed  in  Table 
VII.  Multiplying  this  vector  by  the  product  of  the  Rating 
Matrix  and  the  Application  vector  (see  paragraph  II. 4) 
results  in  the  scalar  value  222.7  with  respect  to  the 
possible  range  0 through  541.4;  the  corresponding  value 
in  the  range  0 to  100  (after  being  rounded  to  two 
significant  figures)  is  42. 


TABLE  VII_.  LANGUAGE  VECTOR  FOR  FORTRAN 
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2.  Compiler,  Support  Tool,  and  Documentation  Availability. 

a.  The  widespread  availability  of  FORTRAN  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  advantages  that  FORTRAN  has  held  over  its 
competitors.  The  set  of  support  tools  developed  is  quite 
broad,  ranging  from  software  instrumentation  packages  to 
language  preprocessors  that  enable  users  to  code  in  more 
"structured"  dialects.  The  documentation  for  the  language 
has  also  been  a strong  point  for  FORTRAN;  there  are  numerous 
textbooks  that  either  teach  the  language  or  use  it  for 
specifying  algorithms. 

b.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  draft 
proposed  FORTRAN  [1]  used  for  evaluation  in  this  report 
does  not  possess  any  of  these  advantages  at  present,  in 
view  of  the  large  differences  between  [1]  and  the  previous 
standard. 


3.  Standardization  Status. 

FORTRAN  has  had  a USANSI  standard  since  1966,  but  there 
are  nearly  as  many  different  FORTRAN  versions  as  there  are 
compiler  writers.  Each  version  has  its  own  set  of  extensions 
and  restrictions.  The  result  has  been  that,  except  for 
straightforward  numerical  programs  doing  no  character 
processing  or  I/O,  FORTRAN  programs  have  not  generally  been 
portable.  With  the  acceptance  of  the  proposed  draft 
standard  [1] , this  situation  should  improve,  because  many 
operations  that  could  be  done  only  with  "tricks"  in  earlier 
versions  have  become  part  of  the  language,  and  other 
operations  have  become  better  defined.  Implementation- 
dependencies  remain  in  the  definition  of  floating-point 
precision,  so  that  a calculation  requiring  only  single 
precision  on  one  machine  may  require  double  precision  on 
another . 


4.  Industry  Support. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  industry  support  is 
similar  to  that  described  above  concerning  availability; 
the  experience  with  previous  FORTRAN  standards  has  been 
strong  support  throughout  the  computer  industry,  but  the 
version  of  the  language  proposed  in  [1]  is  too  recent  to 
base  a judgment  upon. 


5.  Availability  of  Trained  Programmers. 

FORTRAN'S  widespread  use  in  the  technical  and 
scientific  communities  and  as  a teaching  language  in 


universities  has  resulted  in  a large  supply  of  trained 
programmers,  and  this  situation  is  also  true  in  the  Army. 
Again,  however,  this  pertains  to  previous  versions  of 
FORTRAN,  not  [1] . The  similarity  between  the  languages 
facilitates  retraining  existing  programmers,  and  the  im- 
provements introduced  should  lighten  the  task  of  teaching 
new  programmers.  However,  it  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  teaching  of  FORTRAN  in  academic  environments  appears 
to  be  declining,  as  many  universities  are  emphasizing 
languages  that  are  somewhat  better  suited  to  the 
description  of  complex  algorithms. 


6.  Effects  of  Criteria  on  Costs. 

a.  Language  Acquisition.  Because  of  the  large  differ 
ences  between  the  draft  proposed  and  the  previous  FORTRAN 
standard,  acquiring  the  language  defined  by  [1]  entails 
implementation  of  new  compilers  and  probably  new  support 
tools,  as  well  as  the  production  of  new  documentation. 

The  costs  involved  would  not  be  so  large  as  the  analogous 
expenses  for  CS-4,  but  they  would  still  be  significant. 

b.  Programmer  Training.  This  expense  should  not  be 
sizable . 

c.  System  Development.  Since  FORTRAN  is  not  as  sound 
technically  as  other  candidate  HOLs  considered  in  this 
report,  system  development  costs  are  likely  to  be 
higher  than  for  the  other  languages.  We  also  note  here 
that  the  absence  of  direct  code  disqualifies  FORTRAN  from 
consideration  (unless  the  language  is ■ modified) , since 
such  a facility  is  an  absolute  requirement  for  the  area 
of  embedded  computer  applications. 


Section  IX 


COBOL  AND  THE  MANAGEMENT 
DECISION-MAKING  CRITERIA 
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This  section  presents  the  score  for  COBOL's  technical 
merit  and  describes  informally  the  language's  compliance 
with  the  "non-technical"  criteria  pertinent  to  HOL 
selection. 


I.  Technical  Merit. 

The  language  vector  for  COBOL  is  displayed  in  Table 
VIII.  Multiplying  this  vector  by  the  product  of  the 
Rating  Matrix  and  the  Application  vector  (see  paragraph 

II.  4)  results  in  the  scalar  value  252.7  with  respect  to  the 
possible  range  0 through  541.4;  the  corresponding  value 

in  the  range  0 to  100  (after  being  rounded  to  two 
significant  figures)  is  47. 
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COBOL  is  heavily  supported  in  the  Army  computing 
environment;  the  only  qualification  is  that  the  1974 
version  of  COBOL  that  was  used  as  the  basis  of  the 
evaluation  has  not  been  widely  implemented. 


3.  Standardization  Status. 

One  of  the  strongest  points  of  COBOL  is  its 
history  with  respect  to  standardization.  The  committees 
responsible  for  maintaining  the  language  since  its 
inception  in  1959  have  been  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
users  (both  in  private  industry  and  the  government)  and 
computer  manufacturers,  with  respect  to  the  language 
requirements  for  business  applications.  Appendix  A 
in  the  COBOL  reference  manual  supplies  a brief  history 
of  the  standardization  effort. 


4.  Industry  Support. 

As  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  develop- 
ment of  COBOL  enjoyed  from  the  start  active  involvement  on 
the  part  of  the  industrial  community.  As  Jean  Sammet,  one 
of  the  individuals  who  participated  in  the  early  work  on 
COBOL,  relates  [17,  p.  332]: 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  this  entire 
activity  is  that  it  was  the  first  attempt... to 
have  a group  of  competitors  work  together  with 
the  prime  objective  of  developing  a language  that 
would  be  usable  on  computers  from  each  of  the 
manufacturers.  That  it  succeeded  is  a tribute 
not  only  to  the  hard  work  of  the  individuals 
actually  serving  on  the  committee  but  more  impor- 
tantly to  the  management  of  the  various  companies 
involved  who  were  able  to  recognize  the  value  of 
subordinating  their  own  individual  plans  and 
specialties  to  the  broader  overall  benefit  of  the 
customers.  This  was  particularly  significant 
because  many  manufacturers  were  beginning  or  had 
already  done  considerable  work  on  developing  their 
own  "commercial"  languages  and  these  developments 
naturally  had  to  be  eliminated  or  subordinated  to 
the  committee  results. 
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5.  Availability  of  Trained  Programmers. 
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Because  of  the  widespread  use  of  the  language,  both 
within  and  outside  the  Army,  COBOL  meets  this  criterion 
fairly  well.  The  only  qualification  (as  with  the  availabil- 
ity criterion)  is  that  the  differences  between  the  1974  and 
the  previous  standard  imply  additional  costs  in  this  area. 
However,  these  differences  are,  for  the  most  part,  minor, 
and  they  are  well  documented  in  [8] . 


6.  Effects  of  Criteria  on  Costs. 

a.  Language  Acquisition.  Because  of  the  availability 
of  COBOL,  the^-eosts  in  this  area  should  not  be  significant. 

b.  Programmer  Training.  Expenses  in  this  area  should 
also  be  fairly  small;  however,  the  complexity  of  COBOL 
will  cause  these  costs  to  be  higher  than  with  other  of  the 
candidate  languages. 

c.  System  Development . Costs  here  will  be  significantly 
higher  than  with  other,  more  technically  suitable  HOLs.  The 
problem  is  that  COBOL  is  not  well  matched  to  application 
areas  outside  of  business  data  processing.  As  a result, 
programming  costs  are  likely  to  be  considerably  greater 
than  they  would  be  for  HOLs  that  are  technically  superior. 
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Section  X.  PL/I  AND  THE  MANAGEMENT 
DECISION-MAKING  CRITERIA 
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This  section  presents  the  score  for  PL/I ' s technical 
merit  and  describes  informally  the  language's  compliance 
with  the  "non-technical"  criteria  pertinent  to  HOL 
selection. 


1.  Technical  Merit. 

The  language  vector  for  PL/I  is  displayed  in  Table  IX. 
Multiplying  this  vector  by  the  product  of  the  Rating 
Matrix  and  the  Application  vector  (see  paragraph  II. 4) 
results  in  the  scalar  value  277.1  with  respect  to  the 
possible  range  0 through  541.4;  the  corresponding  value 
in  the  range  0 to  100  (after  being  rounded  to  two 
significant  figures)  is  51. 
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2.  Availability. 


a.  The  complexity  of  PL/I  will  likely  limit  implemen- 
tations of  the  full  language  to  large  machines;  however, 
it  is  probable  that  within  a few  years  many  large 
manufacturers  will  have  near-standard  PL/I  compilers  and 
support  tools.  A number  of  manufacturers  of  smaller  com- 
puters are  producing  compilers  for  PL/I  subsets.  With 
the  acceptance  of  the  full  proposed  PL/I  standard,  the 
PL/I  standards  committee  is  now  considering  standardizing 
a general-purpose  subset  of  the  full  language.  The 
availability  of  a standard  subset  definition  will  encourage 
manufacturers  of  smaller  machines  to  produce  compilers  for 
this  subset. 

b.  PL/I  is  a fairly  well-documented  language,  with  a 
variety  of  reference  manuals,  guides,  and  primers  available. 
Although  these  are  not  applicable  to  the  language  as 
defined  by  [2] , but  rather  to  earlier  versions,  the 
differences  are  sufficiently  minor  so  as  not  to  make  this 

a problem. 


3.  Standardization  Status. 

On  9 August  1976,  the  standard  proposed  for  the  full 
PL/I  language  was  accepted  by  the  American  National 
Standards  Institute.  The  standard  gives  a number  of 
previously  obscure  operations  well-defined  meanings.  The 
standards  committee  has  been  strongly  supported  by  the 
computer  manufacturers  and  by  the  user  community. 


4.  Industry  Support. 

A major  problem  with  industry  support  for  PL/I  has  been 
the  size  and  complexity  of  the  language;  a substantial 
commitment  of  resources  is  required  to  develop  compilers 
or  support  tools.  However,  there  is  a fair  amount  of 
support  for  subsets  and  "PL/I-like"  languages. 


5.  Availability  of  Trained  Programmers. 

Outside  the  Army,  PL/I  is  a widely  used  language  and 
rates  highly  with  respect  to  programmer  availability.  The 
language  is  less  widely  used  in  the  Army,  but  the  similari- 
ties to  TACPOL  would  reduce  the  training  needed  for  personnel 
already  skilled  in  TACPOL.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  size  and  complexity  of  PL/I  make  programmer 
training  a highly  non-trivial  effort. 
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6.  Effects  of  Criteria  on  Costs. 

a.  Language  Acquisition.  Since  the  differences  between 
the  previous  PL/I  standard  and  [2]  are  relatively  small, 
the  costs  in  this  area  should  not  be  large. 

b.  Programmer  Training.  As  noted  in  paragraph  5 above, 
the  complexity  of  PL/I  results  in  training  costs  that  are 
higher  than  those  anticipated  for  the  other  candidate  HOLs. 

c.  System  Development.  The  complexity  of  PL/I  and 
some  of  the  language's  basic  design  features  (e.g.,  the 
preponderance  of  implicit  conversions)  combine  to  add  cost 
in  the  system  development  area.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  maintenance  stage  of  the  system's  life  cycle.  We 
also  note  here  that  the  absence  from  [2]  of  provisions 

for  direct  code  disqualifies  PL/I  from  consideration  (unless 
the  language  is  modified) , since  such  a facility  is  an 
absolute  requirement  for  the  area  of  embedded  computer 
applications . 


Section  XI. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CANDIDATE  HOLS  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  COST  CONSIDERATIONS 


1.  Language  Acquisition. 

The  estimated  order  of  the  candidate  HOLs  with  respect 
to  anticipated  costs  for  language  acquisition  is  (from 
low  to  high):  TACPOL,  COBOL,  PL/I,  JOVIAL,  FORTRAN,  and 
CS-4 . 


2.  Programmer  Training. 

The  estimated  order  for  the  candidate  HOLs  with  respect 
to  anticipated  costs  for  programmer  training  is  (from  low 
to  high):  TACPOL,  JOVIAL,  FORTRAN,  CS-4,  COBOL,  and  PL/I. 


3.  System  Development. 

The  estimated  order  for  the  candidate  HOLs  with  respect 
to  anticipated  costs  for  system  development  is  (from  low  to 
high):  CS-4,  PL/l*,  JOVIAL,  TACPOL,  FORTRAN*,  and  COBOL.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  difference  between  CS-4  and  PL/I 
is  expected  to  be  significant,  compared  with  the  differences 
between  PL/I  and  the  remaining  HOLs. 


4.  Conclusions. 

Considering  that  over  the  period  in  which  a common  HOL 
would  be  used  the  costs  associated  with  system  development 
far  outweigh  the  language  acquisition  and  programmer  training 
expenses,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a technically 
superior  language  is  preferable  to  an  existing  but  inferior 
one.  As  a result,  among  the  six  languages  considered  in 
this  report,  CS-4  is  recommended  for  selection.  This 
conclusion  will  be  seen  to  be  supported  by  the  detailed 
evaluations  described  in  the  remainder  of  this  report. 


* 


Assuming  the  inclusion  of  a direct  code  facility. 
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CHAPTER  3 
TACPOL  EVALUATION 


Section  I.  LANGUAGE  SUHHARY 

1.  Lexical  Properties. 

TACPOL  is  a free-format  language  based  upon  the  ASCII 
character  set.  For  purposes  of  token  formation,  a 
fifty-character  subset  is  employed  [3,  p.  32];  characters 
outside  this  set  may  be  used  in  special  contexts  such  as 
comments  and  literal  character  strings.  The  space  character 
is  significant  in  separating  tokens,  and  all  keywords  are 
reserved.  Identifiers  may  be  of  arbitrary  length,  but  only 
the  first  five  and  last  three  characters  are  significant. 

The  underscore  may  be  used  as  a "break"  character  in 
identifiers  (but  is  not  in  the  fifty-character  set).  The 
comment  convention  in  TACPOL  is  that  used  in  PL/T ; comments 
are  delimited  by  "/*"  and 

2.  Data  Types. 

The  data  types  available  in  TACPOL  can  be  categorized 
according  to  Figure  2. 

a.  Scalars.  The  four  scalar  types  are  short  numeric, 
long  numeric,  character  string,  and  bit  string.  Type 
checking  as  it  exists  in  TACPOL  is  enforced  only  for  these 
types;  e.g. , it  is  illegal  to  assign  a short  numeric  value 
to  a long  numeric  quantity.  (The  term  "quantity"  is  used 
with  a fairly  specific  meaning  in  TACPOL.  As  stated  in  [3, 
p.  291,  "A  quantity  is  a unit  of  storage  employed  to  hold 
(store)  a value.") 

( 1 ) Behavioral  properties  common  to  all  sgalar  data 

fciiss. 

(a)  Assignment  and  relations  are  defined  for  each 
scalar  data  type,  and  for  no  other  data  type. 
Thus,  if  q is  a quantity  having  one  of  the  four 
scalar  types,  and  v is  a value  of  some  type, 
then  the  assignment 
g = v; 

is  legitimate  if  and  only  if  v has  the  same  type 


DATA  TYPES 
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as  q.  In  the  case  of  numeric  operands, 
assignment  may  result  in  truncation  of 
hiqh-order  and/or  low-order  bits,  depending  on 
precision  and  scale  factor.  For  spring 
operands,  assignment  when  lengths  differ  will 
result  in  either  truncation  of  rightmost 
characters  or  bits,  or  padding  on  the  right  with 
blanks  or  zeroes. 

(b)  The  semantics  of  value  parameters  to  procedures, 
of  returning  the  results  of  function  procedures, 
and  of  initialization  of  constants  (in  value 
declarations),  are  based  on  that  of  assignment. 

(c)  It  may  be  noted  that  only  scalars  may  be  used  as 
value  parameters,  function  procedure  results,  or 
as  constants. 


(d)  The  relations  which  are  defined  for  each  scalar 
type  are  =,  NE,  GE,  LE,  GT,  and  LT.  Though  not 
explicitly  stated  in  [3,  Section  10.7.4],  it 
appears  that,  for  the  numeric  types,  truncation 
may  be  performed  during  scale  factor  alignment. 
For  string  arguments,  the  shorter  operand  is 
padded  on  the  right  with  blanks  or  zeroes  before 
the  comparison.  The  result  of  any  relation  is  a 
bit  string  of  length  1. 

(2)  Behavioral  groper ties  specific  to  th£  numeric 
tipes. 

(a)  The  standard  assortment  of  arithmetic  operators 

are  available  in  T4CP0L.  Unary  ♦ and  - take  a 
numeric  operand  and  produce  a value  of  the  same 
type.  Binary  ♦,  -,  ♦,  /,  **  take  two  numeric 
operands  (bath  short  or  bath  long)  and  produce  a 
value  of  the  same  type.  Exponentiation  is 
restricted:  only  (non-negative)  integer  literals 
are  allowed  as  exponents.  Two  additional 
operators  allow  the  direct  production  of  a long 
numeric  value  from  short  numeric  operands:  (*) 

and  (**)  . The  order  of  evaluation  of  operands 
in  an  expression  is  unspecified. 

(b)  Implicit  scale  factor  and  precision  management 
are  performed  by  the  compiler  for  arithmetic 
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expressions.  In  the  process,  truncation  of 
high-order  and/or  low-order  bits  nay  occur. 

(c)  A variety  of  utility  routines  (called  “intrinsic 
procedures"  in  TAZPOL)  are  defined  on  nuaeric 
data.  These  perform  trigonometric  and 
logarithaic  functions,  rescaling,  etc. 

(3)  Behavioral  Eloper  ties  specif  is  to  th£  siting. 

1IES5- 

(a)  The  CAT  operator  and  the  SUBSTR  function  apply 
to  character  or  bit  string  data.  The  CAT 
operator  produces  the  concatenation  of  the  two 
operands  (both  of  which  Bust  be  either  character 
strings  or  bit  strings),  truncating  from  the 
right  end  any  characters  (bits)  which  cause  the 
result  to  be  longer  than  512  (32).  The  SUBSTR 
function  (which  produces  a substring)  nay  appear 
either  on  the  left  side  or  right  side  of  an 
assignment.  Its  arguments  are  a string,  an 
expression  which  evaluates  to  an  index  into  the 
string,  and  a positive  integer  literal  defining 
the  length  of  the  resulting  substring. 

(b)  In  addition  to  CAT  and  SUBSTR,  there  are  several 
logical  operations  which  apply  only  to  bit 
string  data  (and  not  to  character  strings). 

These  are  OR,  AND,  and  NOT;  each  produces  a bit 
string  result  derived  froa  a bit-by-bit 
conputation  on  the  argument (s)  (the  shorter 
operand  is  filled  with  0's  on  the  right  before 
the  operation).  There  is  no  short-circuiting  of 
these  operations;  the  order  of  evaluation  is 
unspecified. 

(4)  Explicit  conversion  EE2£edures.  TACPOL’s 
"redefinition  procedures"  allow  a value  of  any 
scalar  type  to  be  converted  to  a value  of  any 
other  scalar  type.  This  aay  involve  either  an 
actual  conversion  process  (e.g.,  long  nuneric  to 
short  numeric)  or  simply  a reinterpretation  of  the 
existing  bits  without  conversion  (e.g.,  short 
numeric  to  character  string  or  bit  string). 
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b.  Aggregate  Data  Tie.es.  TACPOL  contains  some 
facilities  for  defining  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous  data 
structures;  viz.,  the  array,  group,  and  table  generators. 

(1)  Properties  common  £o  all  aggregate  lata  tjfpes. 
Component  se^ec^ion  is  the  only  behavioral 
property  common  to  all  aggregate  types;  assignment 
and  relations  are  not  defineed  for  these  types.  A 
representational  property  of  aggregate  types  is 
Backing:  the  user  may  specify  PACKED  (to  minimize 
data  space)  or  ALIGNED  (to  minimize  accessing 
time)  . 

(2)  Arrays.  TACPOL  permits  the  specification  of  one-, 
two-,  and  three-dimensional  arrays  of  scalars;  the 
size  of  each  dimension  is  given  by  a positive 
integer  literal  appearing  in  the  declaration. 
Subscripting  forms  are  used  to  select  contiguous 
sub-arrays  or  individual  scalar  components. 

(3)  groups.  A group  is  a heterogeneous  data  structure 
consisting  of  scalar  or  array  components,  each 
having  a name.  This  name  itself  is  used  to  select 
the  corresponding  component  of  the  group. 

(4)  Tables.  A table  is  a one-dimensional  array  of 
groups;  the  size  of  the  table  is  given  by  a 
positive  integer  literal.  Subscripting  the  table 
name  yields  one  of  the  groups.  Subscripting  a 
group  component  name  yields  the  corresponding 
component  in  the  selected  group. 

c.  !IaiYP®4  Data.  TACPOL  contains  several  facilities 
which  iefeat~the  type  checking  for  scalar  data,  and  the 
language  contains  no  features  for  enforcing  type  checking 
with  aqqreqate  data. 

(1)  l££iting  4a ta  ^s  a bitstream . The  intrinsic 
procedures  NOVE  and  CLEAR  [3,  p.  891  perform 

bi t- transf ering  functions  independent  of  the  types 
of  their  arguments.  NOVE(x,y)  simply  copies  x 
into  y as  far  as  the  shorter  of  the  two;  CLEAR  (x) 
puts  all  0's  into  x. 

(2)  Ove til y kQ.51  data  o b^egts . The  CELL  declaration  has 
the  effect  of  a free  union;  it  permits  instances 
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of  scalar  or  aggregate  types  to  be  overlaid  on  the 
sale  storage  area.  Quantity  parameter  passing 
(i.e.,  "by  reference")  has  a sinilar  behavior.  If 
q is  a guantity  passed  as  an  argument  to  a 
procedure,  where  the  corresponding  formal 
parameter  is  a guantity  parameter  p,  then  during 
the  execution  of  the  procedure  the  effect  will  be 
that  of  overlaying  p on  the  storage  required  for 
q,  regardless  of  the  data  types  of  p and  q. 

3.  Procedures. 


a.  &£22££  and  Function  p yocedures.  TACPOL  allows  the 
definition  of  "proper  procedures,"  which  do  not  return 

esults;  these  are  used  in  CALL  statements.  In  addition, 
function  procedures"  are  permitted;  these  return  scalar 
values  as  results  and  are  used  in  expressions. 

b.  Formal  Parameters.  For  either  proper  or  function 
procedures,  there  are  four  categories  of  formal  parameters. 

(1)  Value  Eitameter.  This  has  the  effect  of  a 
"copy-in"  parameter;  only  scalar  data  types  are 
permitted.  The  formal  parameter  can  be  used  as  a 
local  variable  in  the  procedure  (i.e.  , it  may  be 
assigned  to). 

(2)  Quantity  parameter.  As  mentioned  above,  this  is 
analogous  to  the  "by-reference"  parameter  in  many 
languages,  except  that  no  type  checking  is 
performed  to  match  the  argument  with  the  formal 
parameter. 

(3)  Procedure  parameter.  Parameterless  proper 
procedures  may  be  passed  as  arguments  to  other 
procedures. 

(4)  Point  parameter.  Points  (i.e.,  statement  labels) 
may  be  passed  as  arguments  to  procedures. 

c.  Recucsion.  Recursion  is  apparently  permitted,  but 
only  for  procedures  which  are  programs. 
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4.  Statements. 

a.  Null  Statement.  This  statement  allows  extra 
semicolons  to  appear  in  programs. 

b.  Assign  Statement.  The  semantics  of  assignment  was 
described  above  (in  sub-paragraph  2a(1)). 

c.  Call  Statement.  This  statement  is  used  to  invoke 
proper  procedures. 

d.  GoTo  Statement.  The  TACPOL  GoTo  statement  may  be 
used  to  transfer  control  to  any  label  whose  name  is  known  in 
the  scope  of  the  statement.  Thus  transfers  out  of 
procedures  are  permitted,  but  jumps  into  loops  are  not. 

e . Conditio.. al  Statements. 

(1 ) If  statement.  The  TACPOL  if-statement  may  have 
either  one  alternative  (following  THEN)  or  two 
alternatives  (THEN  and  ELSE).  The  existence  of 
one  or  more  1-bits  in  the  bit -express icn  following 
IF  is  regarded  as  the  "true”  condition. 

(2)  Switch  E£ocedu£e.  The  effect  of  a CASE  statement 
(or  computed  goto)  can  be  obtained  in  TACPOL  by 
calling  an  intrinsic  procedure  named  SWITCH. 

f.  DO  Statement.  The  TACPOL  DO  statement  allows 
iterative  execution  of  a sequence  of  statements.  Two 
varieties  of  iteration  are  possible:  stepping  a loop 
variable  by  fixed  amounts  until  a terminal  value  is  reached, 
or  executing  the  statements  as  long  as  some  condition  (a 

bi  t- e xpre  ssi  on)  is  "true".  The  DO  statement  will  include 
one  or  both  of  these  varieties.  If  a loop  variable  is  used, 
it  will  receive  an  implicit  declaration  of  BIN  FIXED(15,3) 
and  will  thus  be  local  to  the  DO  statement;  in  addition,  it 
may  not  be  assigned  to  by  the  programmer. 

7*  Bisses.  A sequence  of  declarations  and  statements 
may  be  bracketed  by  BEGIN  and  END  to  form  a block,  which  may 
then  be  used  as  a single  statement. 

h.  Code  Statement.  TACPOL  allows  the  user  to  insert 
non-TACPOL  code  in  the  program;  this  is  achieved  via  the 
co de-st  at  ement. 
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5.  Storage  Allocation. 

Storage  allocation  in  TACPOL  can  be  carried  out 
statically,  since  the  size  of  each  data  ob-Ject  is  known  at 
compile-time  and  since  recursion  inside  programs  is 
prohibited. 

6.  Process  Scheduling. 

TACPOL  contains  no  facilities  for  process  scheduling. 

7.  Files  and  I/O 

a.  TACPOL  contains  a variety  of  features  for  dealing 
with  data  files.  Files  may  be  pa  ptitioned  or 

nonpa  rtitioned : each  partition  in  a partitioned  file  is 
accessed  by  a unique  character  string  key.  In  addition, 
files  (partitions)  may  be  either  serial  (sequential  access) 
or  direct  (random  access). 

b.  There  are  three  modes  of  access  to  a file:  input . 
2!!t2!it,  uni  update.  Only  direct  files  are  permitted  to  be 
accessed  for  update. 

c.  Concurrency  of  program  execution  with  data 
transmission  during  file  processing  is  allowed  in  TACPOL; 
the  default  behavior,  though,  is  to  wait  for  the  data 
transmission  to  be  completed. 

d.  The  file  processing  statements  include  OPEN,  CLOSE, 
BEAD,  WRITE,  DELETE,  SPACE,  REWIND,  UNWIND,  and  several 
others.  File  contents  in  TACPOL  are  presumed  to  be 
unstructured,  binary  records.  No  formatted  I/O  is 
available.  No  iata  type  information  is  preserved  with  a 
file,  making  it  possible  to  WRITE  data  of  one  type  and  to 
READ  it  back  as  another. 

e.  TACPOL  provides  an  On-statement  which  allows 
conditional  execution  based  on  whether  an  indicated  file 
condition  (e.g.,  reading  an  end-of-file,  accessing  a record 
with  an  illegal  key)  occurred  during  a previous  file 
processing  operation. 
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8.  Exception  Handling. 

Very  little  information  is  provided  in  [ 3 1 concerning 
error  detection,  either  at  compile-time  or  run-time.  In 
general,  erroneously  obtained  values  (e.g.,  due  to 
fixed-point  overflow)  are  said  to  be  "undefined",  the 
implication  being  that  no  run-time  checks  are  made.  If  it 
is  desired  to  obtain  such  checks,  condition  declarations  may 
be  used  to  explicitly  indicate  this.  Conditions  which  may 
be  declared  include  zero  divide,  fixed  overflow,  assignment 
to  a user-specified  variable,  and  invocation  of  a procedure 
in  a user-provided  list.  If  any  of  the  declared  conditions 
occurs,  a "snap"  procedure  (not  defined  in  [3],  but  implied 
to  be  a trace  of  the  block  in  which  the  condition  occurred) 
is  executed. 

9.  Compila-Tima  Facilities. 

a.  The  TACPOL  compool  facility  is  described  briefly  in 
f 6 1 (but  not  in  [31).  A compool  generator  accepts  TACPOL 
declarations  (e.g.,  procedures,  files,  guantities)  and 
outputs  binary  and  symbolic  data  which  are  used  as  input  to 
the  TACPOL  compiler.  A compool  serves  as  an  outermost 
nawescope  for  the  program  which  includes  it. 

b.  TACPOL  has  no  facilities  for  macros,  conditional 
compilation,  or  for  the  inclusion  of  separately  written 
source  text.  A separate  compilation  facility  is  implicit  in 
[31  but  is  not  defined  there. 
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Section  II.  DATA  AND  TYPES 
1.  Typed  Language  (A1). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  Type  checking  in  TACPOL  exists  only  for  scalar  data 
(short  and  long  numeric,  character  and  bit  string),  and  only 
in  the  contexts  of  expressions  and  assignments.  No  type 
checking  is  performed  when  quantity  (i.e.,  "by  reference'*) 
parameters  are  passed.  The  HOVE  and  CLEAR  intrinsic 
procedures  treat  data  as  untyped.  The  CELL  facility  for 
overlaying  data  objects  allows  type  checking  to  be  easily 
defeated,  since  no  provision  is  made  for  determining  which 
alternative  is  in  use  at  run  time. 

c.  TACPOL  allows  implicit  declarations  in  the  case  of 
loop  control  variables,  in  violation  of  A1. 

d.  The  changes  needed  to  bring  TACPOL  into  compliance 
with  Tinman  requirement  A1  are  fairly  major,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  language  could  be  so  modified  and  still 
keep  its  es  ential  character.  The  language  facilities 
impacted  are  the  data  definition  features,  assignment, 
relational  operators,  and  procedures. 

e.  Pirst,  if  specifications  of  arrays,  groups,  or  tables 
are  to  be  interpreted  as  data  types,  the  issue  of  type 
identity  must  be  faced.  For  consistency  with  the  scalars, 
the  size  of  arrays  or  tables  should  not  distinguish  data 
type,  nor  should  the  packing  (i.e.,  ALIGNED  vs.  PACKED)  . 
Groups  present  a problem:  the  simplest  rule  for  type 
identity  is  for  the  field  names  to  match  and  for  the 
corresponding  component  types  to  be  the  same. 

Unfortunately,  TACPOL  treats  field  names  as  declared 
quantities  and  thus  prohibits  two  groups  with  common  field 
names  from  being  specified  at  the  same  level  in  a namescope. 

f.  The  assignment  statement  and  comparison  operators 
(for  equality  and  inequality)  should  be  extended  to  deal 
with  data  of  any  data  type,  not  just  scalars.  The  type 
checkinq  would  ensure,  e.g.,  that  a table  was  not  assigned 
to  a group. 

g.  Quantity  Parameter  passing  must  be  made  more 
restrictive  in  the  interest  of  program  reliability.  It  is 
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safe  to  pass  an  arqument  to  a quantity  parameter  only  if 
their  types  are  the  saie  and  they  are  represented  in  exactly 
the  sane  way.  Thus  scalinq  and  precision  (for  numeric 
data),  size  (for  strings,  arrays,  tables),  and  packing  are 
relevant  attributes  which  should  be  checked. 

h.  Implications  of  providing  a discriminated  CELL 
feature  are  discussed  in  A7  below. 


2.  Dat  a Types  (A2)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 


b.  First,  there  is  no  floating 
there  is  no  explicit  Boolean  type, 
case  of  a bit  string  (length  1) , a 
always  desirable:  e.g.,  AMD  and  OR 
circuited  for  bit  strinq,  but  they 
for  Boolean  (see  also  B6)  . Third, 
table  facilities  are  restricted  as 
dimensions  and  the  attributes  of  their  components 
group  cannot  be  a component  of  another  group)  . 
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c.  The  changes  implied  by  A2  are  non-trivial.  If  the 
language  is  to  incorporate  floating  point,  then  the  problem 
of  differentiating  between  fixed  and  floating  point  literals 
arises.  Also,  the  issue  of  mixed  mode  arithmetic  must  be 
faced;  if  expressions  may  contain  both  fixed  and  floating 
point  operands,  then  conversion  rules  must  be  stated. 
Introducing  a separate  type  for  Boolean  may  be  tricky,  since 
the  relationships  between  it  and  BIT(1)  can  be  subtle.  For 
example,  if  no  separate  literal  form  is  provided,  then  the 
interpretation  of,  say,  1 1»B  is  ambiguous.  Generalizing  the 
array,  qroup,  and  table  features  will  probably  necessitate  a 
different  set  of  rules  for  accessing  components,  and  a 
modified  syntax  for  declaring  data  objects. 


3.  Precision  (A3)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  Lacking  a data-type  for  floating  point  values,  TACPDL 
fails  to  satisfy  this  requirement.  The  impact  of  adding 
floating  point  was  described  in  conjunction  with  A2  above. 
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Under  the  assumption  that  floating  point  is  added,  the 
additional  modifications  necessary  to  bring  TACPOL  into 
compliance  with  A3  are  not  aa-for,  but  they  would  cause  an 
inconsistency  between  the  declarations  for  fired  and 
floating  point  quantities.  (There  is  no  requirement  in  the 
Tinman  that  global  specification  of  precision  for  fixed 
point  arithmetic  be  supported.) 


4.  Fixed  Point  Numbers  (A4). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  TACPOL  fixed  point  numbers  are  binary  (and  thus 
approximations  to  decimal  values)  instead  of  exact  as 
required  by  A4. 

c.  The  changes  needed  to  bring  TACPOL  into  compliance 
with  A4  are  relatively  minor;  the  syntax  should  be  changed 
from  BIN  FI XED  (precision , scaling),  and  the  interpretation 
of  literals  and  the  results  of  arithmetic  operations  should 
be  modified  appropriately.  It  should  be  pointed  out, 
though,  that  such  changes  have  several  undesirable  effects. 
First,  run-time  efficiency  is  impaired,  since  scale  factor 
alignment  will  (in  the  absence  of  decimal  hardware)  be 
implemented  through  multiplication  by  powers  of  10,  instead 
of  simply  binary  shifting.  Second,  the  rules  governing 
literals  will  be  made  more  complicated,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  short  and  long  numeric  are  distinct  types  in  TACPOL. 
For  example,  some  literals  with  (decimal)  precision  10  will 
be  short  numeric,  while  others  will  be  long. 


5.  Character  Data  (A5). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 
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It  should  be  pointed  oat,  though,  that  attempting  to  obtain 
the  character  data  type  by  such  a facility  is  not  likely  to 
be  cleanly  achievable.  One  problem  is  that  a single 
character  currently  is  obtainable  as  a character  string  of 
length  1,  but  there  is  no  corresponding  concept  of  a string 
of  objects  from  an  enumeration  type.  Associated  with  this 
problem  is  the  issue  of  how  a character  string  literal  can 
be  defined,  since  in  general  there  is  no  literal  form  for 
arrays  of  enumeration  types. 


6.  Arrays  ( A6)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  In  TACPOL,  the  lower  subscript  bound  is  always  1,  and 
the  upper  subscript  bound  must  be  a positive  integer  literal 
(thus  known  at  compile  time). 

c.  Allowing  run-time  (scope  entry)  determination  of 
array  bounds  is  a major  change  to  TACPOL,  necessitating  a 
redesign  of  nuch  of  the  data-type  facility  (e.g.,  for 
consistency  the  sizes  of  bit  strings  and  character  strings 
should  also  be  run-time  determinable).  Such  a change, 
however,  cannot  be  carried  out  without  defeating  many  of  the 
essential  objectives  of  TACPOL  (e.g.,  simplicity,  run-time 
efficiency,  compile-time  determination  of  all  addresses  and 
storage  requirements)  . 


7.  Records  (A7)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  Although  the  CELL  feature  allows  records  of 
alternative  structure  [3,  pp.  42-44  ],  this  is  accomplished 
via  a simple  storage  overlay  technique  which  defeats  type 
checking.  In  addition,  the  CELL  facility  restricts  the 
kinds  of  data  objects  which  may  be  overlaid;  for  example, 
one  may  not  overlay  a table  on  two  contiguous  groups. 

c.  To  bring  the  language  into  compliance  with  A7,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  include  a “tag'*  field  with  each  CELL 
object.  A run-time  check  would  then  be  generated  for  each 
reference  to  a CELL  component,  to  guarantee  that  the  current 
value  of  the  tag  corresponds  to  the  referenced  component. 
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This  is  a non-trivial  change,  and,  to  prevent  circumventions 
of  type-checking,  impacts  the  procedure  facility.  (If 
quantity  passing  of  CELL  components  is  allowed,  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  distinct  names,  with  distinct  data  types, 
for  the  saae  storage.)  In  addition,  the  (implicit) 
generation  of  run-time  checks  is  antithetical  to  TACPOL's 
goal  of  object  code  efficiency. 
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Section  III.  OPERATIONS 

1.  Assignment  and  Reference  (Bl). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  TACPOL  partially  satisfies  Bl,  with  the  following 
exceptions.  First,  assignment  is  defined  only  for  scalar 
types  --  one  cannot,  for  example,  assign  an  array  to  another 
array.  Second,  since  there  are  no  facilities  for 
encapsulating  type  definitions,  there  are  no  user-definable 
assignment  or  accessing  operations.  Third,  since  the  CELL 
feature  realizes  storage  overlaying,  reference  to  a quantity 
will  not  necessarily  retrieve  the  last  value  assigned  to 
that  quantity. 

c.  Major  modifications  are  required  to  bring  TACPOL  into 
compliance  with  Bl.  Extending  assignment  to  non-scalar  lata 
was  described  above  in  connection  with  A1.  The 
encapsulation  of  type  definition  is  discussed  below  (E6) . 
Implications  of  a "safe"  CELL  facility  were  presented  above 
in  connection  with  A7. 

2.  Equivalence  (B2). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  identity  operation  in  TACPOL  is  applicable  only 
to  scalar  data  and  is  legal  only  if  both  operands  have  the 
same  type;  thus,  TACPOL  is  not  as  general  as  required  in  B2. 

c.  The  scope  of  modifications  is  roughly  the  same  as 
that  required  to  extend  assignment  to  non-scalar  data.  This 
would  not  be  a major  change  to  the  language. 

3.  Relationals  (B3). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  All  six  relational  operators  are  in  fact 
automatically  provided  for  numeric  data  (i.e.,  short  and 
long  numeric),  but  there  are  no  enumeration  types  in  TACPOL. 
Also,  shifting  lue  to  scale  factor  alignment  may  result  in 
the  loss  of  significant  bits  with  no  indication  of  error. 
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c.  The  only  modifications  needed  are  those  which  bring 
enumerated  types  into  the  language;  these  are  discussed  in 
E6  below. 

4.  Arithmetic  Operations  (B4). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  Since  there  is  no  floating-point  data  type,  the 
Tinman  requirement  that  division  yield  a real  result  is  not 
satisfied.  Exponentiation  is  restricted  in  that  the 
exponent  must  be  a non-negative  integer  literal. 

c.  The  impact  of  introducing  a floating-point  data  type 
was  described  above  (A2).  The  generalization  of 
exponentiation  is  a relatively  minor  change  but  necessitates 
a set  of  special  cases  in  the  language  specification. 

5.  Truncation  and  Rounding  (B5). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  TACPOL  fails  to  satisfy  this  requirement.  Depending 
on  scale  factor  and  precision,  the  most  significant  bits  nay 
be  truncated  during  assignment,  arithmetic  operations,  and 
relational  operations. 

c.  Bringing  the  language  into  compliance  with  B5 
represents  a nalor  change  with  respect  to  TACPOL  *s  design 
goals,  since  it  would  imply  run-time  checking  which  can  be 
prohibitively  expensive  in  the  absence  of  suitable  hardware. 
This  problem  couli  perhaps  be  circumvented  by  providing 
facilities  which  allows  the  user  to  suppress  the  generation 
of  the  checking  code,  but  this  would  add  complexity  to  the 
language,  again  defeating  one  of  TACPOL's  goals. 

d.  Although  the  modifications  needed  to  make  TACPOL 
comply  with  B5  are  significant  with  respect  to  the  flavor  of 
the  language,  the  effects  should  be  fairly  localized  with 
respect  to  the  compiler.  (Presumably,  only  the  code 
generator  phase  would  be  affected.)  Thus,  the  impact  of  the 
modification  on  an  implementation  is  not  ma-Jor. 
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6.  Boolean  Operations  (B6). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  operators  AND,  OR,  and  NOT  are  actually  provided 
for  arbitrary  bit  strings,  and  not  simply  for  BIT(1).  Thera 
is  no  NOR  operator  available.  There  is  no 
"short-circuiting"  of  the  AND  and  OR  operators. 

c.  Introducing  a NOR  operator  is  a minor  change. 
Providing  a "short-circuiting"  for  AND  and  OR  on  arbitrary 
bit  strings  is  undesirable,  but  to  effect  this  behavior  for 
BI T ( 1 ) and  have  other  rules  for  BIT  (n)  where  n > 1 is  apt  to 
be  confusing.  Alternatively,  providing  a separate  Boolean 
data  type,  distinct  from  BIT(1),  also  raises  some 
difficulties  (see  A2  above).  Such  problems  make  the 
introduction  of  short-circuiting  a non- trivial  design 

cha  nge. 

7.  Scalar  Operations  (B7). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  TACPOL  does  not  permit  scalar  operations  or 
assignment  to  be  performed  on  arrays,  groups,  or  tables. 

c.  A raa-jor  design  change  is  required  to  bring  TACPOL 
into  agreement  with  this  Tinman  feature.  The  issue  of 
extending  assignment  to  arrays,  groups,  or  tables  was 
described  earlier  ( A 1 ) ; note  that  B7  also  implies  that 
scalar-to-ar ray  assignment  be  permitted.  The  extension  of 
scalar  operations  (e.g.,  ♦,  -,  *,  /)  to  composite  data 
structures  implies  a data  definition  facility  not  available 
in  TACPOL;  see  E5  below. 

8.  Type  Conversion  (B8)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  TACPOL  satisfies  this  requirement  in  several  ways: 
first,  the  "no  implicit  type  conversions"  requirement  is 
enforced  for  the  operations  on  scalar  data;  second,  the 
language  provides  a complete  set  of  intrinsic  procedures 
(called  "radef  ini  tion  procedures")  for  explicitly  converting 
data  from  one  scalar  type  to  another;  and  third,  no 
conversion  operation  is  required  when  the  type  of  an  actual 
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parameter  is  a constituent  of  a union  type  (i.e.,  CELL) 
which  is  the  formal  parameter. 

c.  However,  there  are  also  major  ways  in  which  TACPOL 
fails  to  satisfy  this  Tinman  requirement.  Host  importantly, 
an  implicit  type  conversion  of  a notorious 

variety  --  interpreting  storage  which  contains  a value  of 
one  data  type  as  though  its  contents  are  of  some  other  data 
type  — which  makes  program  maintenance  exceptionally 
difficult,  is  built  into  the  language  in  its  quantity 
parameter  passage  and  CELL  facilities.  A minor  instance  of 
implicit  conversion  occurs  in  array  subscripting;  fractional 
bits  are  truncated  to  ensure  integer  subscripts.  It  should 
also  be  pointed  out  that  the  explicit  conversion  between 
numeric  and  character  string  data  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
one  desired  by  the  user.  For  example,  the 
strinq- to-short-numeric  conversion  SHORT  (’9')  produces  the 
BIH  FIX  ED  (8 , 0)  value  00111001  (Base  2)  (the  ASCII  encoding 
of  the  character  '9')  instead  of  00001001  (Base  2)  (the 
value  9). 

d.  The  malor  desiqn  changes  required  to  bring  TACPOL 
into  agreement  with  B8  have  been  discussed  earlier,  in 
connection  with  A1. 

9.  Chanqe  in  Numeric  Representation  (B9) 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  first  requirement  of  B9  ("Explicit  conversion 
operations  will  not  be  required  between  numerical  ranges") 
is  partially  satisfied:  such  conversions  are  not  reguired 
when  source  and  target  are  both  short  or  both  long,  but  they 
are  required  when  one  is  long  and  the  other  is  short. 

c.  TACPOL  fails  completely  with  respect  to  the  second 
part  of  B9  ("There  will  be  a runtime  exception  condition 
when  any  integer  or  fixed  point  value  is  truncated").  No 
such  exception  condition  exists:  TACPOL  specifies  that  the 
result  of  an  operation  is  "undefined"  when  such  truncation 
(of  high  order  bits)  occurs  [ 3,  p.  591;. 

i.  To  satisfy  cleanLy  the  first  requirement  of  B9 , 

TACPOL  should  not  distinguish  at  the  lanquage  level  between 
short  and  long  numeric  data  types.  This  is  not  a major 
desiqn  change. 
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e.  With  respect  to  the  second  pact  of  B9,  the  lain 
modification  to  the  language  would  be  to  make  explicit  that 
"undefined"  results 'in  fact  are  errors  which  are  checked  at 
run-time.  The  impact  of  such  a change,  on  design  philosophy 
and  compiler  implementation  was  discussed  above  in 
connection  with  B5. 

10.  I/O  Operations  (B10). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  TACPOL  contains  facilities  for  dealing  with  serial 
and  direct- access  files  comprising  unstructured  binary 
records.  No  features  ace  available  (without  droppinq  into 
MOL)  for  handling  channels  or  devices.  No  dynamic 
assignment  of  I/D  devices  is  possible.  A limited  capability 
exists  for  user  handling  of  exception  conditions  (e.q., 
readinq  end  of  file,  attempting  to  access  a record  with  an 
illeqal  key).  No  data  type  information  is  associated  with 
files;  it  is  possible  to  write  information  of  one  type  and 
read  it  back  as  another  type. 

c.  No  formatted  I/O  is  available  in  the  language; 
explicit  editing  procedures  are  necessary. 

d.  The  language  places  restrictions  on  the  allowable 
sources  and  destinations  for  READ  and  WRITE  which  make  it 
illegal  to  READ  a record  into,  or  WRITE  a record  from,  a 
quantity  specified  by  subscripting  an  array;  it  is  also 
illeqal  to  WRITE  a character  string  literal. 

e.  The  implication  of  B10  is  that  files,  channels,  and 
devices  should  be  definable  as  data  types  via  the  language's 
type  encapsulaion  facility.  TACPOL  lacks  such  a facility; 
it  is  a maior  design  change  to  introduce  this  into  the 
lanquaqe  (see  El  below).  The  other  chanqes  needed  to  bring 
TACPOL  into  compliance  with  B10  are  less  far-reaching. 

11.  Power  Set  Operations  (B11). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  TACPOL  does  not  contain  or  permit  the  definition  of 
enumeration  types;  thus,  it  also  does  not  provide  for  power 
sets  of  these  types.  However,  using  the  hit  string  data 
type  the  programmer  can  simulate  part  of  the  behavior  of 
power  sets. 
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c.  The  sain  change  needed  to  being  TACPOL  into 
compliance  with  B1  is  to  allow  enumeration  types  in  the 
language  (see  ES  below) ; the  provision  of  power  set  types  is 
then  not  a major  problem.  However,  the  resultant  redundancy 
between  power  sets  and  bit  strings  is  not  especially 
desirable. 
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Section  IV.  EXPRESSIONS  AND  PARAMETERS 

1.  Side  Effects  (Cl). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  TACPOL  explicitly  leaves  undefined  the  order  in  which 
arguments  of  an  expression  (or  arguments  to  a procedure) 
will  be  evaluated  f 3,  Sections  10.7.1  and  10.  4.  8h  ]. 

c.  It  is  a relatively  minor  and  localized  change  to  the 
language  to  define  a lef t-to-right  order  for  the  evaluation 
of  arguments  producing  side-effects.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  a change  has  a large  impact  on  the  compiler  if  the 
intention  is  to  preserve  the  object  code  efficiency  which  is 
facilitate!  by  undefined  order  of  evaluation. 

2.  Operand  Structure  (C2). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT. 

b.  As  evidenced  in  its  syntax  for  expressions,  TACPOL 
conforms  almost  completely  with  Tinman  reguirement  C2;  the 
exceptions  are  the  following: 

(1)  In  TACPOL,  unary  operators  ♦ and  - have  higher 
precedence  than  exponentiation.  As  a result, 

-5**2  would  be  interpreted  as  (—5 ) * *2  - A more 
natural  interpretation  is  -(5**2). 

(2)  The  concatenation  operator  (CAT)  has  low  priority 
with  respect  to  the  other  string  operators.  Thus 
•11'B  CAT  '011 ' B OR  '10101' B is  eguivalent  to 

• 1 1 • B CAT  ( ' 0 1 1 ' B OR  '10101' B).  Since  such  an 
interpretation  is  not  "obvious  to  the  reader"  nor 
"widely  recognized,"  explicit  parenthesization 
should  be  required. 


c.  The  modifications  needed  are  minor.  However, 
changing  the  precedence  of  operators  in  a language  is 
generally  inadvisable  from  a program  maintenance  viewpoint. 
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3.  Expressions  Permitted  (C3). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  In  any  context  where  both  constants  and  references  to 
variables  of  a given  type  are  allowed,  TACPOL  also  permits 
expressions  of  that  type  to  appear.  For  example,  there  is 
no  restriction  on  the  form  of  subscripts  for  tables  or 
arrays  (any  short  expression  is  allowed). 

c.  Since  C3  is  independent  of  the  other  Tinman 
characteristics,  satisfying  C3  does  not  cause  a conflict 
with  other  regui remen ts. 

4.  Constant  Expressions  (C4). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  TACPOL  contains  many  features  which  require 
constants:  e.g.,  dimension  sizes  for  arrays  and  tables, 
precision  and  scaling  for  numeric  data,  string  length 
specification,  repetition  factors  preceding  string  literals, 
initialization  in  value  declarations,  exponent  operand  in 
exponentation,  element  count  argument  to  SUBSTR.  In  none  of 
these  cases  are  constant  expressions  permitted. 

c.  The  provision  of  a facility  for  interpreting  constant 
expressions  before  run-time  has  direct  impact  on  compiler 
costs,  but  does  not  affect  the  language  design  in  a major 
way.  It  should  be  noted  that  compile- time  (as  opposed  to 
load- time)  evaluation  is  implied,  since  the  constant 
expression  value  is  needed  to  determine  data  storage 
requirements  and/or  object  code. 

5.  Consistent  Parameter  Rules  (C5)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  TACPOL  partially  satisfies  this  requirement,  with  the 
following  special  cases: 

(1)  Only  scalar  data  types  are  permitted  as  VALUE 
parameters. 

(2)  Only  parameter  less  proper  procedures  can  be  passed 
as  arguments. 
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(3)  Only  "quantity  designators"  are  permitted  to  be 
passed  as  arguments  to  quantity  parameters  or  to 
be  used  in  READ  or  WRITE  statements,  which  make  it 
illegal  to  READ,  WRITE,  or  pass  an  array  component 
as  a quantity  arqument,  or  to  WRITE  a literal 
value. 

( 4 ) "Only  quantity  and  value  arguments  can  be 
arguments  to  a procedure  which  is  a program"  [ 3, 

P.  471. 

c.  Allowing  arbitrary  data  types  for  VALUE  parameters 
entails  extending  assignment  to  non-scalar  data;  this  also 
falls  under  the  modifications  described  above  with  respect 
to  M. 

d.  Permitting  arbitrary  procedures  to  be  passed  as 
arguments  will  make  the  language  and  compiler  somewhat  more 
complex,  but  does  not  imp'act  other  features  in  the  language. 

e.  Allowing  subscripted  quantities  to  be  passed  as 
quantity  arguments  is  a minor  change;  similarly, 
generalizing  the  data  source  in  WRITE  statements  to  be 
expressions  is  a minor  modification. 

6.  Type  Agreement  in  Parameters  (C 6 ) . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  TACPDL  satisfies  this  requirement  only  to  a limited 
extent.  Type  cheokinq  is  enforced  for  value  parameters, 
which  follow  the  rules  for  assignment,  but  is  completely 
lacking  for  quantity  parameters.  An  additional  discrepancy 
with  C6  is  that  in  TACPOL  the  size  and  subscript  range  for 
array  parameters  must  be  known  at  compile-time  instead  of 
being  run-time  computable. 

c.  Extending  type-checking  to  quantity  parameters,  and 
permitting  run-time  determination  of  array  sizes  are  both 
major  changes  to  the  language  and  the  implementation;  their 
implications  were  described  above  in  connection  with  A1  and 
A6. 
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. Formal  Paraietet  Kinds  (C7) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  "constant"  form  of  parameter*  described  in  C7,  is 
partially  matched  by  TACPDL's  value  parameter  passing.  The 
differences  are  that  TACPOL  restricts  such  parameters  to 
scalar  data  and  allows  the  formal  parameter  to  be  modified 
(like  a local  variable)  in  the  body  of  the  procedure. 

c.  The  "renaming"  form  of  parameter  corresponds  closely 
to  TACPOL ' s quantity  parameter  (except  for  the  latter's 
absence  of  type  checking).  The  inability  to  pass  array 
components  as  quantity  parameters  is  a special  case  in  the 
language  which  seams  to  serve  no  useful  purpose.  Also* 
having  quantity  parameters  (instead  of  value  parameters)  as 
the  default  appears  to  be  the  wronq  choice,  since 
hard-to-detect  errors  can  result  if  the  programmer  is  not 
conscious  of  this  default. 

d.  TACPOL  allows  statement  labels  (termed  "points")  and 
parameterless  proper  procedures  to  be  passed  as  arguments. 

A more  general  facility  for  passing  procedures  is  required 
for  C7. 

e.  The  Tinman  requirement  that  "exception  handling 
control  parameters  will  be  specified  on  the  call  side  only 
when  needed"  is  not  net.  There  is  no  facility  in  TACPOL  for 
havinq  optional  parameters. 

f.  Most  of  the  larqer  modifications  needed  to  bring 
TACPOL' s parameter  passinq  facility  into  compliance  with  C7 
have  been  described  above.  E.g.,  extending  VALUE  parameters 
to  non-scalar  data  in  a fashion  consistent  with  the  language 
implies  a generalized  asssignnent  operation  (A1*  B1)  ; type 
checking  on  quantity  parameters  was  discussed  in  connection 
with  Al.  The  provision  for  a more  general 
procedure-parameter  passing  facility  adds  complication  to 
the  languaqe  but  represents  a fairly  localized  change;  it  is 
assumed  that  (for  type  checking  purposes)  the  types  of  the 
parameters  and  (of  a function)  the  result  type  will  be 
required  to  be  specified  for  procedures  which  are  formal 
parameters.  The  Tinman  requirement  for  "a  formal  parameter 
class  specifying  the  control  action  when  exception 
conditions  occur"  is  unclear. 


8.  Pomal  Parameter  Specifications  (C8). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  Specification  of  all  attributes  of  formal  parameters 
is  always  required  (i.e.,  is  never  optional).  TACPOL 
contains  no  qeneric  procedure  facility  of  the  variety 
envisioned  in  C8. 

c.  The  capability  described  in  C8  appears  basically  to 
be  a text  substitution  macro  facility.  The  addition  of  such 
a capability  to  TACPOL  has  minor  impact  on  the  rest  of  the 
language  and  has  a localized  but  non-trivial  effect  on 
implementation. 

9.  Variable  Numbers  of  Parameters  (C9)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  In  order  to  support  such  a facility,  TACPOL  requires 
a more  general  array  generator  (i.e.,  components  should  be 
able  to  have  arbitrary  type  and  not  just  scalar).  Also, 
procedures  must  be  able  to  take  array  parameters  whose  size 
may  vary.  Type  checking  during  parameter  passing  is 
implicit  in  C9;  implications  of  type  checking  for  quantity 
parameters  were  described  above  (A1).  In  summary,  the 
language  and  implementation  modifications  needed  to  bring 
TACPOL  into  compliance  with  C9  are  non-trivial. 
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Section  V:  VARIABLES,  LITERALS,  AND  CONSTANTS 

1.  Constant  Value  Identifiers  (Dl)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  TACPOL  partially  satisfies  this  requirement.  The 
INIT  attribute  (*)  in  value  declarations  [3,  Section  10.4.7] 
is  used  for  declaring  constants,  but  applies  only  to 
scalars.  Also,  since  the  values  specified  are  United  to 
literals,  one  cannot  declare  numeric  constants  whose  values 
are  negative  (literals  do  not  include  a sign)  . 

c.  The  language  changes  inplied  by  this  requirenent  are 
the  introduction  of  a facility  for  compile-time  evaluation 
of  expressions,  and  the  generalization  of  assignnent  to 
operate  on  non-scalar  data.  The  forner  was  discussed  above 
in  connection  with  C4,  and  the  latter  was  described  under 
A1. 

2.  Numeric  Literals  (D2) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  As  required  by  D2,  TACPOL  provides  literal  forms  for 
all  the  built-in  data  types.  However,  there  are  several 
problems  with  the  way  the  literals  are  realized.  One  is  a 
notational  inconvenience:  bitstring  literals  must  be  written 
in  binary,  whereas  octal  and/or  hexadecimal  would  be  more 
readable.  Another  problem  (unavoidable  in  the  presence  of 
binary  fixed-point)  is  the  mixture  of  binary  and  decimal 
concepts  in  numeric  literals  [3,  Section  10.5.1],  which  is 
likely  to  cause  programmer  confusion. 

c.  It  is  a trivial  change  to  add  octal  and/or 
hexadecimal  literals  to  TACPOL;  a notation  illustrated  by 
*716'0  or  ' 5B4 * X is  sufficient. 

3.  Initial  Values  of  Variables  (D3) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 


(♦) "INIT"  is  an  unfortunate  keyword  to  use  in  this  context, 
since  it  suggests  initial  (instead  of  constant)  values. 
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b.  TACPOL  has  no  provision  for  specifying  initial  values 
with  variables  as  part  of  their  declarations;  as  stated  in 
[3,  p.  30  1,  "At  the  tine  that  a quantity  acquires  an 
identity,  it  also  acquires  an  undefined  value." 

c.  The  language  changes  needed  to  brinq  TACPOL  into 
compliance  with  D3  are  as  follows.  Pirst,  the  INIT 

att  ibute  should  be  changed  in  semantics  so  that  it  is  used 
for  initializations  instead  of  constant  definitions. 

Second,  forms  should  be  introduced  for  the  construction  of 
data  aggregates  (arrays,  tables,  groups,  cells);  these  forms 
will  be  usable  in  initial  Vdxue  specification.  Third, 
assignment  with  non-scalar  data  should  be  permitted,  so  that 
the  rules  are  consistent  whether  scalar  or  non-scalar 
objects  are  initialized.  These  represent  moderate  changes 
to  the  language. 

d.  The  impact  on  implementation  is  major  if  run-time 
testinq  for  initialization  is  to  be  carried  out.  One 
possible  technique  is  to  have  distinct  modes  of  proqram 
compilation  ("debugging"  vs.  "production").  A program 
compiled  in  "debuqginq"  mode  would  have  each  of  its  data 
objects  represented  with  an  initialization  tag  (perhaps  a 
single  bit)  which  could  be  interrogated  on  each  reference. 
The  difficulty  with  such  a scheme,  however,  is  that  it 
interacts  unfavorably  with  separate  compilation;  handling 
mixtures  of  "debuqginq"  and  "production"  modules  can  be 
non-trivial. 

4.  Numeric  Range  and  Step  Size  (D4). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  TACPOL  partially  satisfies  this  requirement.  Since 

^precision  and  scaling  are  provided  (either  explicitly  or  by 
default)  for  each  numeric  type  specification,  the  range  and 
step  size  are  derivable  from  these  values.  However,  ranges 
are  not  arbitrary  (*)  ; with  precision  p and  scale  factor  s. 


(*) It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  a contradiction 
between  TACPOL  references  [3]  and  [6)  concerning  the  sign  of 
numeric  data.  It  is  stated  in  T 3,  p.  28]  that  "all  numeric 
values  are  siqned."  However,  ‘6,  p.  2-1]  asserts:  "All 
numeric  values  with  eight  or  more  bits  of  precision  are 
siqned.  All  numeric  values  with  seven  or  fewer  bits  of 
precision  are  unsigned." 
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the  range  is  -<2**p  - 1)/(2**s)  through  ♦ (2**p  - 1)/(2**s). 
Also,  the  Tinean  provision  that  "range  and  step  size 
specifications  will  not  be  interpreted  as  defining  new 
types"  is  not  satisfied  by  TACPOL;  short  and  long  nuneric 
are  distinct  types  which  differ  solely  in  the  size  of  the 
precision.  Moreover,  the  utilization  of  range 
specifications  in  TACPOL  for  degugging  purposes  is  fairly 
United,  since  inplicit  truncation  is  the  rule  when 
ou^-of-range  values  are  assigned. 

c.  The  changes  needed  to  bring  TACPOL  into  conpliance 
with  Dtt  vary  in  scope.  The  addition  of  arbitrary  ranges, 
with  run-tine  bounds  checking,  does  not  have  na  jor  inpact  on 
inplenentation  but  does  change  the  flavor  of  the  language; 
sinilar  renarks  hold  regarding  the  elinination  of  inplicit 
tm  r.cation  (see  also  B5  above).  Renoving  the  distinction 
IMcween  short  and  long  nuneric  types,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
ninor  inpact  on  the  language  but  causes  non-trivial 
inple mentation  difficulties.  The  problen  which  arises  is 
that  data  objects  of  the  sane  type  would  have  different 
representations,  thereby  conplicating  such  facilities  as 
guantity  paraneter  passing. 

5.  Variable  Types  (D5)  . 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  P 

b.  TACPDL  contains  a variety  of  restrictions  which 
prevent  it  f ron  satisfying  D5.  The  conponents  of  arrays  nay 
only  be  scalars,  and  arrays  are  United  to  three  dinensions. 
Also,  group  and  table  conponents  nay  only  be  scalars  or 
arrays,  liniting  the  forns  of  data  structures  directly 
definable  in  the  language.  In  addition,  the  cell  feature 
has  restrictions  which  prevent  it  fron  supplying  a general 
overlay  facility  (see  A7  above).  The  absence  of  enuneration 
types  also  detracts  fron  TACPOL's  conpliance  with  D5. 

c.  The  nain  changes  needed  to  bring  TACPOL  into 
conpliance  with  this  reguirenent  are  the  introduction  of 
enuneration  types  (see  86)  and  the  replacenent  of  the 
aggregate  data  structuring  nechanisns  with  a nore  general 
facility.  Instead  of  the  current  array,  group,  and  table 
features,  the  language  should  provide  honogeneous  and 
heterogeneous  structuring  facilities  which  can  take 
conponents  of  unrestricted  type.  Thus,  array  and  group 
would  be  generalized,  and  there  would  be  no  need  for  a table 
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facility  (tables  are  simply  arrays  of  groups).  These 
chanqes  have  a major  impact  on  implementation  but  do  not 
cause  adverse  interactions  with  other  languaqe  features. 

6.  Pointer  Variables  (D6). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  r 

b.  TACPOL  contains  no  facility  for  defining  pointers. 

The  changes  needed  to  bring  TACPOL  into  compliance  with  D6 
are  major,  with  respect  to  both  language  and  implementation. 
In  order  for  a pointer  facility  to  be  "safe,"  user-defined 
data  types  are  needed  (perhaps  not  of  the  magnitude  implied 
by  El,  but  at  1 east  an  ability  to  associate  type  names  with 
specifications  of  data  types).  Such  a facility  requires  a 
considerable  amount  of  design  work.  Also  in  connection  with 
safety,  a system-maintained  garbage  collector  is  needed; 
this  has  adverse  effects  on  run-time  efficiency  and  would 
conflict  seriously  with  one  of  TACPOL's  major  design  goals. 
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Section  VI.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 

1.  User  Definitions  Possible  (B 1 ) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  TACP3L  lacks  the  facilities  needed  to  allov  user 
definition  of  new  data  types  and  operations.  The  only 
definitional  features  in  TACPOL  are  (1)  a facility  to  define 
certain  kinds  of  structured  data  objects  (arrays,  groups, 
tables)  , and  (2)  an  ability  to  define  callable  procedures. 
These  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  El. 
Implicit  in  the  notion  of  data  type  are  restrictions  on  the 
uses  of  its  member  objects,  but  in  TACPOL  the  lack  of  type 
checking  for  quantity  parameters  results  in  a complete 
freedom  to  use  a lata  object  in  ways  which  ignore  the 
object’s  declared  structure. 

c.  It  is  unrealistic  to  modify  TACPOL  to  bring  it  into 
compliance  with  El,  since  the  requirements  listed  can  be 
satisfied  only  if  the  language  designers  make  a conscious 
effort  to  include  them  as  goals  from  the  start.  A data 
definition  facility  is  a central  component  of  any  language, 
and  has  interactions  with  almost  every  other  feature 
provided.  Operator  extension  is  somewhat  more  localized 
with  respect  to  language  design,  but  its  incorporation  would 
be  antithetical  to  the  simple  nature  of  TACPOL  and  would 
complicate  implementations. 

2.  Consistent  Use  of  Types  (E2). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  Lacking  user-defined  types,  TACPOL  fails  to  meet  this 
requirement.  Moreover,  TACPOL  shows  inconsistencies  between 
the  uses  of  scalar  and  non-scalar  data  types.  For  example, 
assignment  and  equivalence  are  defined  only  for  scalars; 
constants,  value  parameters  and  the  returned  values  for 
procedures  (based  on  the  rules  for  assignment)  are  similarly 
restricted  to  be  scalars. 

c.  As  mentioned  in  connection  with  El,  major 
modifications,  entailinq  a substantial  redesiqn  effort,  are 
needed  if  a data  type  definition  facility  having  the  scope 
called  for  in  the  Tinman  is  to  be  provided.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  revisions  needed  to  make  scalar  and  non-scalar 
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types  consistent  are  somewhat  less  drastic;  the  sain  change 
is  the  extension  of  assignment  to  non-scalar  data  (described 
in  A1  above). 

3.  No  Default  Declarations  (E3). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  TACPOL  basically  satisfies  this  requirement;  the  only 
exception  is  the  loop  control  variable  of  the  DO  statement, 
which  has  the  default  attributes  BIN  FIXED(15,  0)  T 3# 

Section  10.8.6). 

c.  It  is  a minor  change,  both  to  language  and 
implementation,  to  require  the  specification  of  attributes 
for  the  loop  control  variable.  However,  this  change  may 
adversely  affect  efficiency,  since  prog ra Bier- specified 
attributes  may  prevent  the  holding  of  the  variable  in  a 
reqister. 

4.  Can  Extend  Existing  Operators  (E4)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  TACPOL  has  no  facilities  for  defining  new  data  types 
and  hence  does  not  permit  extension  of  operators  to  such 
types.  Analogously  to  El  above,  there  is  no  way  to  fulfill 
this  requirement  without  drastic  changes  to  the  structure  of 
the  language. 

5.  Type  Definitions  ( E 5)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  TACPOL  does  not  permit  the  definition  of  new  data 
types  as  required  in  E5.  Again,  as  mentioned  in  connection 
with  El,  such  a facility  cannot  reasonably  be  added  to  a 
language  unless  the  original  design  had  made  provisions  for 
it. 

6.  Data  Defining  Mechanisms  (E6)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  TACPOL  partially  fulfills  this  requirement,  allowing 
data  definition  via  Cartesian  product  (array,  group,  table) 
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and  implementing  power  sets  via  bitstrinqs.  However,  the 
language  fails  to  provide  definition  via  enuaeration  of 
literal  naaes,  and  it  realizes  storage  overlaying  as  opposed 
to  discriainated  union. 

c.  The  addition  of  enuaeration  types  to  TACPOL  does  not 
represent  a major  change  to  the  language;  however,  there  are 
a varity  of  subtle  issues  which  aust  be  faced  which  iapact 
lanquaqe  and  i apleaentation.  For  exaaple,  whether  the 
syabolic  naaes  comprising  an  enuaeration  list  aust  be  unique 
is  a decision  which  presents  a tradeoff  between  user 
convenience  and  language/iapleaenta tion  complexity.  In 
addition,  the  aeaninq  of  the  concept  of  data  type  in 
connection  with  enuaerations  is  somewhat  cloudy. 

d.  The  issue  of  adding  discriminated  union  was  discussed 
in  connection  with  17  above. 

7.  No  Free  Union  or  Subset  Types  (E7) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  TACPOL  partially  fulfills  this  requirement. 

Consistent  with  E7  , the  lanquage  does  not  allow  subset 
types.  However,  TACPOL  does  contain  free  union  in  the  fora 
of  the  cell  facility  and  (in  effect)  quantity  paraneter 
passing. 

c.  Removing  free  union  entai'ls  provision  of  a 
discriminated  union  facility  and  revision  of  the  quantity 
paraneter  passing  rules.  The  impact  of  the  former  was 
described  in  connection  with  A7 ; the  latter  was  discussed  in 

A1. 

8.  Type  Initialization  (E8)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  TACPOL  has  no  facilities  for  defining  new  types  and 
hence  lacks  provision  for  user  specification  of 
type-specific  initialization  routines.  As  described  in 
connection  with  El,  the  basic  structure  of  the  TACPOL 
language  is  inconsistent  with  the  data  definition  mechanism 
envisioned  in  the  Tinaan  requirements,  and  it  is  unrealistic 
to  attempt  to  modify  TACPOL  into  compliance. 
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Section  VII.  SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 

1.  Separate  Allocation  and  Access  Allowed  (PI) 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  TACPOL  partially  satisfies  this  requireaent.  The 
lanquaqe  provides  block  structure,  and  an  object  may  be 
allocated  but  inaccessible  within  a block  because  its  nawe 
has  been  redeclared  there.  However,  there  is  no  facility  in 
TACPOL  like  "own"  variables  of  ALGOL  60,  in  which  an  object 
is  allocated  in  an  outer  block  and  accessible  only  within  an 
inner  block. 

c.  It  is  a relatively  minor  change,  both  to  the  language 
and  to  the  implementa tion , to  introduce  such  an  "own" 
variable  facility. 

2.  Limiting  Access  Scope  ( F 2)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  Lacking  encapsulated  type  definition,  TACPOL  fails  to 
satisfy  this  requirement  with  respect  to  limited  access  in  a 
type  definition.  The  issue  of  separate  compilation  is  not 
directly  addressed  in  [3],  although  the  load  statement  [3, 
p.  82]  and  the  references  to  COMPOOL  [3,  p.  73,  pp.  125ff] 
imply  that  some  such  facility  is  available. 

c.  The  changes  implied  by  introducina  encapsulated  types 
are  major  (see  El  above).  The  impact  of  a separate 
compilation  facility  on  language  and  implementation  is  also 
substantial.  Por  example,  if  strong  type  checking  is  to  be 
enforced  between  separately  compiled  modules,  the  compiler 
must  ensure  that  symbol  table  information  is  retained  along 
with  oblect  code.  The  interaction  between  separate 
compilaion  and  "tagged"  data  for  debugging  was  cited  above 
(D3)  . 

3.  Compile  Tima  Scope  Determination  (F3)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  TACPOL  satisfies  this  requirement  completely,  via  its 
namescope  rules.  It  might  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
wording  of  the  behavior  of  the  GO  TO  statement  [3,  p.  69] 
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coaid  be  improved,  since  it  is  possible  to  interpret  the 
description  in  such  a way  that  dynaaic  deta raina tion  of  the 
destination  point  is  iaplied. 

4.  Libraries  Available  (P4). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  TACPOL  partially  satisfies  this  requireaent.  Serving 
the  purpose  of  libraries  are  a variety  of  "intrinsic 
procedures"  provided  in  the  language  for  the  performance  of 
various  utility  functions  (such  as  trigonoaetric  and 
conversion  routines).  As  mentioned  in  connection  vith  F2,  a 
coapool  facility  is  alluded  to  but  not  defined  in  [31; 
presuaably,  such  a feature  would  allow  incorporation  of 
predefined  procedures,  programs,  or  data. 

c.  In  order  for  TACPOL  to  conply  with  P4,  a 
specification  of  the  compool  facility  is  needed. 

5.  Library  Contents  (F5)/ 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  The  coapool  facility,  if  specified  in  the  language, 
would  likely  satisfy  the  majority  of  points  in  this 
requireaent.  However,  there  is  no  indication  that  routines 
written  in  other  languages  are  to  be  available.  Provision 
for  such  routines  has  ainor  effect  on  the  language  but 
presents  aajor  iapleaentation  problems  because  of  the 
languaqe- specif ic  conventions  governing  parameter  passage. 

6.  Libraries  and  Coapools  Indistinguishable  (F6)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  Because  of  the  lack  of  explanation  in  [ 3 ] concerning 
coapools,  it  is  not  clear  whether  TACPOL  satisfies  this 
requireaent.  However,  there  is  nothing  in  the  language 
which  would  prevent  TACPOL  froa  coaplying,  given  a suitably 
defined  coapool  facility. 

7.  Standard  Library  Definitions  (FT)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 
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b.  TACPOL  partially  satisfies  this  requirement,  wia  its 
file  manipulation  facilities;  howeTer,  the  absence  of  edited 
(i.e.,  stream-oriented)  I/O  is  a serious  drawback.  In 
addition,  the  interfaces  to  machine-dependent  capabilities 
other  than  the  file  system  is  unspecified  in  [3]. 

c.  As  stated  in  the  Tinman,  "there  is  currently  little 
agreement  on  standard  operating  system,  I/O,  or  file  system 
interfaces."  Because  of  this,  it  is  a ma-jor  undertaking  to 
attempt  to  define  such  interfaces  in  a language. 
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Section  VIII.  COBTROL  STRUCTURES 

1.  Rinds  of  Control  Structures  (Gl). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  TACPOL  partially  satisfies  this  requirement.  The 
sequential  control  structure  is  the  normal  flow  of  control. 
Por  conditional  execution  the  IF  statement  and  SWITCH 
intrinsic  procedure  may  be  used.  The  DO  statement  handles 
iterative  execution.  Facilities  for  recursion,  parallel 
processing,  and  exception  and  interrupt  handling  are  limited 
(see  GS  through  G8  below). 

c.  Discussions  of  the  scope  of  modifications  needed  to 
bring  TACPOL  into  compliance  with  Gl  are  presented  below, 
where  the  individual  sub- requirements  are  considered. 

2.  The  GO  TO  (G2)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  TACPOL ' s GoTo  statement  f 3,  p.  6 9],  which  allows  a 
transfar  of  control  to  a point  (label)  in  any  lexically 
enclosing  block  or  procedure,  is  more  general  than  G2 
requires.  The  modification  needed  to  brinq  TACPOL  into 
compliance  with  G2  is  relatively  minor,  both  to  language  and 
implementation.  In  fact,  the  change  amounts  to  a 
simplification,  since  only  the  most  local  scope  need  be 
searched  to  locate  a GoTo's  destination. 

3.  Conditional  Control  (G3)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  TACPOL's  IF  statement  [3,  Section  10.8.5]  and  SWITCH 
intrinsic  procedure  [3,  Section  10.11.6]  satisfy  this 
requirement  to  a high  degree  with  the  following  exceptions. 

(1)  The  IF  statement  is  not  "fully  partitioned:"  i.e., 
the  ELSE  clause  is  optional. 

(2)  The  dispatch  expression  for  the  IF  statement  is  a 
bitstring  and  not  simply  a Boolean  expression. 

(3)  Lacking  discriminated  union,  TACPOL  does  not 
permit  selection  based  on  values  of  such  types. 
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c.  It  might  also  be  pointed  out,  in  light  of  the 
importance  of  the  CASE-statement  effect  for  conditional 
control,  that  the  SWITCH  procedure  should  be  changed  to 
become  a separate  statement;  this  is  a minor  revision. 


i.  The  modifications  implied  by  b(1)  and  b(2)  above  are 
minor.  The  implications  of  discriminated  union  were 
considered  in  connection  with  A7. 

4.  Iterative  Control  (G4)  . , 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  TACPOL's  DO  statement  [3,  Section  10.8.6]  meets  this 
requirement  fairly  well:  e.g.,  the  control  variable  is  local 
to  the  loop,  entry  is  permitted  only  through  the  head  of  the 
loop,  and  the  common  special  case  of  a fixed  number  of 
iterations  is  handled  by  a specialized  control  structure.  A 
discrepancy  between  TACPOL  and  34  is  that  the  termination 
condition  in  the  D3  statement  is  only  tested  at  the 
beqinninq  of  the  loop.  Also,  there  are  a few  drawbacks  to 
TACPOL's  DO  statement:  a control  variable  must  always  be 
specified,  even  in  the  presence  of  a WHILE  clause;  and  the 
WHILE  clause's  termination  condition  is  an  arbitrary 
bitstrinq  and  not  simply  a Boolean  expression. 

c.  The  changes  needed  to  bring  TACPOL  into  compliance 
with  G4  are  not  major.  An  EXIT  statement  such  as  the  one  in 
CS-4,  a fairly  simple  addition  to  the  lanquage,  would  serve 
to  allow  the  termination  condition  to  be  checked  at 
arbitrary  points  in  the  loop.  An  iteration  of  the  form  DO  n 
TIMES  ...  END  would  permit  loops  with  no  control  variable. 
Restricting  the  WHILE  clause's  termination  condition  to  a 
Boolean  expression,  useful  for  program  reliability,  is  a 
simple  modification. 


5.  Routines  (G5)  . 


a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  only  recursion  allowed  in  TACPOL  is  at  program 
level;  as  stated  in  [3,  p.  47]:  "If  during  the  execution  of 
the  body  of  a proper  procedure,  that  procedure  can  itself  be 
invoked,  the  procedure  must  be  a program." 
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c.  Providing  recursion  in  TACPOL,  although  a fairly 
localized  change  with  respect  to  the  language,  has  a major 
impact  on  implementat ion.  The  issue  of  whether  recursion 
should  be  supported  in  a language  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
decisions  which  will  shape  implementation  strategy  (with 
respect  to  run-time  storaqe  management)  ; it  is  not  wise  to 
consider  recursion  as  an  add-on  feature  to  an  implemented 
lanquage.  In  addition,  recursion  in  a programming  language 
is  generaly  accompanied  by  other  facilities  which  make 
comparable  demands  for  run-time  support  and  which  share  with 
recursion  a realm  of  programming  applications.  Such 
facilities  include  pointers  and  run-time  determinable  array 
bounds.  The  provision  of  such  facilities  in  TACPOL  would 
basically  entail  a redesiqn  of  the  lanquage. 

6.  Parallel  Processing  (G6). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  TACPOL  contains  no  facilities  for  creating  and 
terminating  parallel  (or  pseudo- parallel)  processes.  The 
only  features  which  take  concurrency  of  operation  into 
account  (*)  are  the  file  handling  statements  READ  and  WRITE 
(3,  Sections  10.10.7  and  10.10.8];  when  the  return  option  is 
present,  data  transmission  occurs  concurrently  with  the 
execution  of  the  statements  following  the  READ  or  WRITE. 

c.  The  addition  of  parallel  processing  is  a major  change 
to  both  language  and  implementation.  Also,  the  conflict 
between  TACPOL's  basic  goals  and  the  Tinman's  objectives  is 
again  illustrated.  In  order  for  TACPOL  to  comply  with  the 
intentions  of  G6,  a safe  facility  for  dealing  with  critical 
reqions  (i.e.,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  race  or  deadlock 
conditions)  is  needed.  However,  the  run-time  overhead 
implied  by  such  a facility  is  counter  to  TACPOL's  efficiency 
ob  lective. 

7.  Exception  Handling  (G7). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 


(*)  The  ENQUEUE  and  DEQUEUE  statements  [6,  Sections  8-11  and 
8-12],  which  are  relevant  to  the  use  of  shared  resources, 
are  also  concerned  with  concurrency.  These  statements  ace 
not  included  in  the  primary  reference  for  TACPOL  [3], 
however. 
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b.  T&CPOL  contains  only  a United  set  of  features  to 
support  exception  handling.  The  TACPOL  ON  stateaent, 
despite  usinq  the  sane  keyword  as  a fairly  powerful  facility 
in  PL/I,  is  basically  a forn  of  conditional  statenent  which 
detects  if  a previous  file-handling  connand  resulted  in  any 
of  a fixed  nunber  of  situations  (e.g.,  end-of-file 
encountered,  record-ke y-not~f ound) . Condition  declarations 
T3,  Section  10.4.10]  allow  the  progranner  to  nonitor  certain 
run-tine  conditions  (e.g.,  division  by  zero,  fixed-point 
overflow',  usage  of  a progranner-naaed  entity);  however,  the 
actions  taken  are  systen-dependent  and  not  progranner 
specifiable. 

c.  The  addition  of  exception  handling  to  TACPOL  is  a 
major  and  difficult  change,  with  respect  to  both  language 
and  inplenentation.  The  problens  are,  first,  that  there  is 
little  agreenent  concerning  the  proper  exception  facilities 
to  support  G7;  second,  that  the  interactions  with  other 
features  (e.g.,  parameter  types,  parallel  processing)  are 
subtle;  and  third,  even  programs  not  using  the  facility  nust 
pay  sone  costs  associated  with  it. 

8.  Synchronization  and  Real  Tine  (G8) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  TACPDL  contains  only  a limited  set  of  features  in 
this  area.  The  WAIT  statenent  r 3,  Section  10.10.15]  has  the 
effect  that  Mthe  continued  execution  of  the  program  is 
delayed  until  all  operations  requested  pertaining  to  the 
designated  file  (partition)  have  been  completed. " The 
ENQUEUE  and  DEQUEUE  statements  (see  G6  above)  allow 
synchronization  via  exclusive  access  to  resources. 

c.  The  facilites  called  for  in  G8  are  refinements  of  the 
requirements  of  G6  and  G7.  The  discussions  there  are 
applicable  here:  the  modifications  needed  have  ma-)or  impact 
on  language  and  implementation. 
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section  IX.  STNTAX  AND  COMMENT  CONVENTIONS 

1.  General  Characteristics  (Hi)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  TACPOL  satisfies  this  requirement  to  a high  deqree. 
However,  the  similarity  in  syntax  between  CELL  and  GROUP 
declarations,  and  the  use  of  the  INIT  keyword  to  denote 
assiqnment  of  value  to  constants,  are  in  conflict  with  the 
Tinman*s  criteria  of  Hclarity  and  readability  of  programs." 

c.  The  modifications  needed  to  bring  TACPOL  into 
compliance  with  Hi  are  minor  syntactic  changes. 

2.  No  Syntax  Extensions  (H2)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  r 

b.  TACPOL  satisfies  this  requirement  completely. 

However,  the  complete  absence  of  operator-definition 
facilities  in  TACPOL,  which  helps  the  languaqe  comply  with 
H 2,  brings  it  into  conflict  with  B4. 

3.  Source  Character  Set  ( H 3)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  TACPOL  satisfies  this  requirement  completely, 

containing  a fifty-character  alphabet  [3,  Section  10.3.1] 
which  includes  the  26  letters,  10  digits,  and  the  following 
special  characters: 

space 

This  set  is  a subset  of  64-character  ASCII.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  TACPOL  allows  a larqer  set  of 
characters  in  comments  and  non-numeric  literals. 

4.  Identifiers  and  Literals  (H4). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  TACPOL  satisfies  this  requirement  fairly  well,  with 
the  following  differences: 

(1)  The  effective  break  character  for  identifiers  (the 
underscore)  is  not  part  of  TACPOL’s  official 
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character  set.  There  is  m break  character  for 
literals. 

(2)  Although  identifiers  say  have  arbitrary  length, 

only  the  first  five  and  last  three  characters  are 
significant  with  respect  to  distinguishing  one 
name  from  another  [3,  Section  10.3.7]. 

c.  The  modifications  needed  to  bring  TACPOL  into 
compliance  with  H4  are  minor  lexical  changes. 

5.  Lexical  Units  and  Linas  ( H 5)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PU 

b.  This  reguirement  consists  of  a main  characteristic 
("no  continuation  of  lexical  units  across  lines")  and  an 
exception  (inclusion  of  end-of-line  in  literal  strings). 
TACPOL  complies  with  the  main  characteristic,  but  whether  it 
satisfies  the  exception  is  implementation-dependent. 
Specifically,  end-of-line  may  appear  in  literal  strings  if 
and  only  if  the  < OT  H E R HARK>  character  category  includes  the 
end-of-line  character  (s) . 

c.  The  change  needed  to  bring  TACPOL  into  compliance 
with  H5  is  to  allow  end-of-line  character  (s)  as  an 
alternative  of  the  <C HAR  SYMBOL>  category  [3,  p.  35]. 

6.  Key  Words  (H6>  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  TACPOL  does  not  satisfy  this  requirement  very  well. 
The  language  contains  over  100  key  words  [3,  p.  94],  all  of 
which  are  reserved,  including  the  names  of  all  intrinsic 
procedures  and  four  single  characters  (B,  E,  L,  S)  used  in 
literal  forms.  There  is  no  strong  reason  why  intrinsic 
procedure  names  and  the  above-mentioned  single  characters 
could  not  be  removed  from  the  list  of  reserved  words. 

7.  Comment  Conventions  (H7). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  TACPOL  partially  meets  this  requirement.  The  comment 

delimiters  are  "/*»  and  thus  comments  will  not 

automatically  terminate  at  end-of-line  as  required  in  H7. 
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c.  The  modifications  needed  to  bring  TACPOL  into 
compliance  with  H7  are  minor  lexical  changes. 

8.  Unmatched  Parentheses  (H8). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  TACPOL  completely  satisfies  this  reguireaent,  as 
evidenced  in  its  syntactic  rules. 

9.  Uniform  Referent  Notation  (H9). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  TACPOL  partially  satisfies  this  requirement,  with  the 
exceptions  that  some  data  references  are  not  legitimate 
procedure  calls  (viz.,  when  dimension  marks  [3,  Section 
10.6.3)  are  used)  and  that  some  procedure  calls  are  not 
legitimate  data  references  (when  the  number  of  arguments 
exceeds  the  maximum  number  of  dimensions  allowable  in  a 
table)  . 

c.  The  second  exception  cited  in  subparagraph  b above  is 
fairly  easily  remedied  in  the  language:  the  maximum  number 
of  table  dimensions  should  be  relaxed  (and  specified  in  the 
languaqe,  in  accordance  with  14).  The  dimension  mark  issue 
is  not  quite  so  easily  resolved,  however,  since  such 
notation  is  a conventional  form;  its  elimination  would  be  in 
conflict  with  Hi.  Also,  one  of  the  aspects  of  TACPOL  which 
helps  the  language  comply  with  H9  --  the  fact  that  qroup 
component  names  are  known  at  the  "top  level"  instead  of 
beinq  referenced  via  qualification  forms  — violates  the 
spirit  of  Hi,  since  it  prohibits  the  reuse  of  field  names  in 
different  groups. 

10.  Consistency  of  Meaning  (H10). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  TACPOL  partially  fulfills  this  requirement,  with  the 
following  exceptions: 

(1)  The  = symbol  is  used  for  both  assignment  and 
equality. 

(2)  PIXED(n)  has  different  meanings  in  data 
declarations  and  file  declarations. 
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(3)  Value  parameters  nay  be  assigned  to  [3,  Section 
10.4.3]  but  value  quantities  lay  not  [ 3,  Section 
10.4.7].  (This  is  an  inconsistency  in  the 
reference  manual's  terminology;  the  syntax  uses 
different  key  words  in  the  two  cases  --  VALUE 
vs.  I NT T. ) 

(4)  RETURN  has  different  interpretations  depending  on 
whether  it  appears  in  an  I/O  statement  or  a return 
statement.  (The  use  of  the  keyword  RETURN  in  a 
function  procedure's  return  statement  is  mentioned 
in  T6,  p.  3-1].  The  primary  reference  manual 
alludes  to  the  return  statement  f 3,  Section 
10.4.9a]  but  does  not  describe  its  syntax.) 

c.  The  modifications  needed  to  bring  TACPOL  into 
compliance  with  H10  are  minor  syntactic  changes.  For 
example,  EQ  should  replace  = as  the  relational  operator 
(this  would  be  consistent  with  the  other  operators  [3, 

P.  6 5]). 
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Section  X.  DEFAULTS , CONDITIONAL  COMPILATION 
AND  LANGUAGE  RESTRICTIONS 

1.  No  Defaults  in  Proqraa  Logic  (II). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  »e  interpret  "default"  here  to  mean  "undefined 
result";  this  appears  to  be  the  Tinian's  intention,  since  II 
claias  that  the  only  alternative  to  having  no  defaults  is 
"iapleaentation  dependent  defaults  with  the  translator 
deteraining  the  leaning  of  prograas." 

c.  Under  this  interpretation,  TACPOL  fails  to  satisfy 
II.  Undefined  conditions  abound,  froa  order  of  evaluation 
in  expressions  and  initial  values  of  variables  to  situations 
best  regarded  as  run-tiae  errors  (e.  g. , fixed-point  overflow 
and  hiqh-order  truncation,  subscript  out  of  bounds,  the 
results  of  intrinsic  functions  such  is  MAX  and  MIN).  In 
addition,  the  reference  manual  is  inconplete  in  describing 
certain  subtle  behavior  and  thus  causes  iapleaentation 
dependencies.  As  an  exaapie,  when  one  string  is  assigned  to 
another,  the  aanual  does  not  specify  whether  the 
constituents  are  copied  in  ascending  or  descending  order. 
Since  TACPOL  allows  the  SUBSTR  function  on  the  left  side  of 
assignaent  stateaents,  the  different  orders  nay  yield 
different  results.  Consider  the  string  S with  value  • ABCDE ' 
and  the  assignment  statement: 

SUBSTR  ( S , 2,  3)  = SUBSTR(S,  3,  3); 

If  copying  is  done  in  ascending  order,  the  new  value  for  S 
is  ' ACDEE  * ; if  descending,  'AEEEE'. 

d.  Substantial  modifications  are  needed  to  bring  TACPOL 
into  compliance  with  II.  With  respect  to  the  language 
definition,  the  behavior  of  every  undefined  or  erroneous 
program  entity  must  be  specified.  The  effect  of  such  a 
modification  on  iapleaentation  is  a degradation  in  run-tiae 
efficiency  (and  thus  a conflict  with  J1)  in  light  of  the 
checking  which  is  implied. 

2.  Oblect  Representation  Specifications  Optional  (12). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

4 ’ 

b.  Of  the  three  kinds  of  defaults  specified  in  12  (data 
representations,  open  vs.  closed  subroutine  calls,  and 
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reentrant  vs.  nonreentrant  code  generation) , TACPOL  contains 
facilities  for  only  the  first.  By  specifying  PACKED  or 
ALIGNED  on  his  data  structure  declaration,  the  programner 
can  override  the  lanq uage-def ined  default  for  the  packing 
attribute  (ALIGNED  for  arrays,  and  PACKED  for  groups, 
tables,  and  celLs)  . 


c.  It  is  not  a major  change  to  introduce  defaults  for 
open  vs.  closed  subroutine  calls,  and  reentrant 
vs.  nonreentrant  code  generation.  There  are,  however, 
interactions  between  such  facilities  and  the  recursive 
routine  capability  called  for  in  G5.  For  example,  recursive 
routines  nust  be  conpiled  closed  (otherwise  an  unbounded 
code  expansion  would  result)  and  reentrant.  The  implication 
is  that  the  rules  for  no  defaults  called  for  in  12  will  have 
to  have  ’'special  cases,”  to  prevent  the  programmer  from 
specifying  open  or  nonreentrant  on  recursive  routines. 

3.  Compile  Time  Variables  (13). 


a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 


b.  TACPOL  contains  no  facilities  for  parameterizing  the 
ob-ject  machine  configuration.  The  language  is  highly 
dependent  on  the  particular  hardware  for  which  it  was 
defined  (the  AN/GYK-12);  these  dependencies  permeate  the 
lanquaqe.  For  example:  the  defining  document  specifies  the 
essential  attributes  of  the  object  computer  f 3,  p.  27j; 
limits  on  such  values  as  precision,  scale  factor,  and  string 
sizes  are  dictated  by  AN/GYK-12  characteristics;  the  absence 
of  floating  point  from  TACPOL  is  due  to  lack  of  hardware 
support . 


c.  It  is  not  a simple  change  to  the  language  to  add  the 
facilities  called  for  in  13.  The  distinction  between  short 
and  long  numeric  should  be  removed,  but  (as  was  pointed  out 
in  D4 ) this  can  have  ramifications  on  efficiency.  The 
problem  is  that  if  the  environmental  inquiry  facility 
implicit  in  13  is  intended  to  be  used  for  guaranteeing 
portability,  a fair  amount  of  language  complexity  ensues. 

For  example,  in  some  programming  environments  portability 
should  be  enforced  (i.e.,  the  use  of  non-portable  constructs 
should  be  preventad) , whereas  in  other  environments 
efficiency  constraints  may  dictate  deviations  from  such 
conventions. 
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d.  The  iapact  of  13  on  existing  implementat ions  will  be 
sizable,  unless  these  implementations  were  quite  careful  in 
encapsulating  thair  assumptions  concerning  object  machine 
character sit ics. 

4.  Conditional  Compilation  (14)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  TACPOL  has  no  facilities  for  conditional  compilation. 
It  is  not  a major  change  to  add  a simple  capability  which 
captures  the  major  intentions  of  14;  the  effects  are  fairly 
localized,  with  respect  to  both  language  and  implementation. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  deciding  which  features  to  leave  out, 
so  that  tha  added  capability  is  in  fact  simple. 

5.  Simple  Base  Language  (15). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  TACPOL  satisfies  this  requirement  fairly  well.  It  is 
not  an  extansibla  language;  thus  the  entire  language  can  be 
regarded  as  the  '’base"  or  " kernel. " In  spite  of  this,  TACPOL 
is  quite  simple  (in  fact,  its  simplicity  is  one  of  its 
strongest  advantages).  A minor  example  of  a duplicated 
feature  is  INIT  and  = in  constant  declarations  (this  was 
discussed  above  in  connection  with  D1  and  D3). 

o.  No  major  changes  are  implied  by  15,  unless  one 
interprets  this  requirement  as  calling  for  the  existence  of 
extension  facilities  in  the  language.  However,  it  should  be 
pointed  ouv  that  the  simplicity  of  TACPOL  is  at  the  expense 
of  program  reliability;  an  example  is  the  preponderance  of 
"undefined" s in  contexts  which  should  be  program  errors. 

6.  Translator  Restrictions  (16)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  TACPDL  partially  satisfies  this  requirement.  The 
language  definition  establishes  limits  on  the  number  of 
array  dimensions  (three)  and  the  effective  length  of 
identifiers  (eight);  howaver,  it  does  not  restrict  the 
number  of  nested  parentheses  levels  in  expressions  or  the 
number  of  identifiers  in  programs. 
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c.  It  is  a minor  change  to  the  language  to  specify 
limits  as  teguired  in  16.  The  major  problem  is  that  of 
deciding  what  values  these  limits  should  have. 

7.  Oblect  Machine  Restrictions  (17) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  absence  of  floating-point  from  TACPOL,  due  to  the 
absence  of  floating-point  hardware  on  the  AN/GY K- 12,  is  a 
violation  of  17.  The  implications  of  adding  a 
floating-point  data  type  to  TACPOL  were  discussed  in 
connection  with  A2  above. 
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section  XI.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESENTATIONS 
AND  MACHINE  DEPENDENCIES 

1.  Efficient  Object  Code  (Jl). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  TACPOL  satisfies  this  requirement  to  a high  degree, 
as  illustrated  in  the  following  subparagraphs. 

(1)  The  restriction  that  string,  array,  and  table 
bounds  be  known  at  compile-time  avoids  run-time 
overhead  for  "dope  vectors." 

(2)  The  requirement  that  the  "length"  argument  to  the 
SOBSTR  function  be  known  at  conpile-time  avoids 
run-time  overhead  during  string  assignment. 

(3)  The  cell  feature,  which  realizes  free  union  as 
opposed  to  discriminated  union,  avoids  the 
latter's  run-time  "tag"  checking. 

(4)  The  parameter  passing  mechanism  is  fairly 
efficient.  Since  only  scalars  may  be  passed  by 
VALUE,  there  is  no  implicit  copying  of  large 
tables  or  qroups;  quantity  parameters  can  be 
implemented  efficiently  via  index  registers. 

(5)  The  data  representations  in  TACPOL  are  keyed  to 
the  hardware  characteristics  of  the  AN/GYK-12; 
e.g.,  bitstrings  are  limited  to  32  bits  (the  word 
lenqth) , fixed-point  precision  is  limited  to  31 
(for  short  numeric  data)  and  62  (for  long  numeric 
da  ta)  . 

(6)  The  (only)  justification  for  the  multitude  of 
"undefineds"  in  the  TACPOL  specification  is  one  of 
efficiency;  there  is  no  autonat ically-provided 
run-time  code  to  check  for  such  conditions  as 
hiqh-order  truncation  or  subscript  out-of-bounds. 

(7)  In  short,  there  is  no  reason  that  a good  TACPOL 
compiler  should  not  generate  highly  efficient 
target  programs. 
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In  satisfying  Jl,  however,  TACPOL  comes  into  conflict 
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with  a variety  of  requirements  oriented  around  language 
power  and  proqram  reliability  (e.g. , A6,  A7,  B5 , D6,  G5). 
There  are  no  simple  solutions  to  this  conflict. 

2.  Optimizations  Do  Not  Chanqe  Program  Effect  (J2)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PU 

b.  Since  TACPOL  does  not  specify  order  of  evaluation  for 
expression  constituents,  optimization  nay  change  program- 
effect.  Por  example,  consider  the  expression  F(1)*P(2) 
where  P assigns  the  argument  to  a global  variable  X and  then 
returns  this  as  its  value.  Depending  on  which  term  of  the 
sun  is  evaluated  first,  X will  have  the  final  value  1 or  2. 

c.  Although  this  requirement  pertains  more  to  the 
translator  than  to  the  language,  TACPOL  could  facilitate 
compliance  with  J2  by  specifying  order  of  evaluation  for 
side  effects  within  an  expression.  As  noted  above  in 
connection  with  Cl,  however,  this  has  potential  conflicts 
with  efficiency. 

3.  Machine  Language  Insertions  (J3) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  TACPOL  partially  satisfies  this  requirement.  The 
CODE  statement  T3,  Section  10.8.8  1 permits  the  programmer  to 
descend  into  MOL,  but  allows  this  at  arbitrary  places  in  the 
program.  (The  Tinman  requires  that  MOL  insertions  be 
limited  to  the  bodies  of  compile- time  conditional 
statements,  which  are  absent  from  TACPOL.) 

c.  The  effort  in  encapsulating  machine  language 
insertions  as  specified  in  J3  cones  mainly  from  the  addition 
of  a conditional  compilation  facility;  see  14  above. 

4.  Oblect  Representation  Specifications  (J4). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  TACPOL  satisfies  this  requirement  only  in  a limited 
fashion,  through  group,  table,  or  cell  definitions  with 
packinq  attributes  specified.  It  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
arbitrary  storage  layouts  via  these  facilities,  nor  can  tha 
programmer  define  "don't  care"  fields  or  associate 
identifiers  with  machine  addresses. 
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c.  The  addition  of  a facility  for  specifying  the 
detailed  machine-dependent  representation  of  data  oblects  is 
a localized  change  with  respect  to  language  and 
ieplenentation.  However,  the  inclusion  of  run-tine 
deterninable  array  bounds  (as  reguired  in  A6)  and 
discrieinated  unions  ( A 7)  complicates  such  a facility 
because  the  programmer  will  have  to  be  aware  of  how  dope 
vectors  and  tag  fields  ate  represented  by  the  compiler. 

d.  To  allow  the  user  to  specify  tine/space  tradeoffs  to 
the  translator,  TACPOL  could  incorporate  optimization 
directives  as  found,  e.g. , in  JOVIAL.  This  is  not  a 
difficult  addition  to  the  language.  The  effect  on 
implementation  can  be  substantial  depending  on  the  degree  of 
optimization  which  is  intended  by  the  directives.  There  is 
also  the  possibility  for  conflict  between  a directive  and 
another  language  feature  (e.g.,  providing  a time- 
optimization  directive  for  a program  which  includes  packed 
records)  . 

5.  Open  and  Closed  Routine  Calls  (J5) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  ? 

b.  TACPOL  does  not  fulfill  this  requirement;  the 
programmer  has  no  control  over  whether  a routine  is  compiled 
in  closed  or  open  form. 

c.  It  is  a minor  change  to  allow  an  attribute  to  be 
specified  in  a procedure  declaration  which  will  indicate 
open  vs.  closed  compilation.  The  default  should  be  closed 
compilation. 
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Section  XII.  PROGRAM  EHVI RONHEHT 

1.  Operatinq  Systen  Rot  Required  (Kl). 

a.  Deqree  of  conpliance:  P 

b.  Several  facilities  provided  by  TACPOL  iaply  the 
existence  of  run-tine  support  which  is  generally  provided  by 
an  operating  systan.  Condition  declarations  [3,  p.  49] 
require  that  zero-divide  and  fixed-overflow  exceptions  be 
trapped,  so  that  a "snap”  procedure  nay  be  invoked.  The 
file  processing  features  [3,  pp.  73  ff  ] require  supervisory 
routines  to  ensure  efficient  and  secure  use  of  resources. 

c.  Bringing  TACPOL  into  conpliance  with  Kl  would  involve  , 
renoving  condition  declarations  and  file  processing  fron  the 
language.  However,  that  would  be  in  conflict  with  other 
Tinnan  characteristics  (B10,  G7)  . 

2.  Progran  Assenbly  ( K 2)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  conpliance:  (J 

b.  The  Compool  facility  would  be  useful  for  supporting 
this  requirement;  however,  this  feature  is  not  documented  in 
[3  1.  The  fact  that  a progran  must  be  a procedure  [3,  p.  73] 
inplies  that  some  kind  of  separate  compilation  facility  was 
likely  envisioned  for  TACPOL,  but  this  is  not  described  in 
[3  1. 

c.  The  changes  needed  to  bring  TACPOL  into  conpliance 
with  K2  are  not  na  lor  from  a language  viewpoint,  since  their 
effects  are  relatively  localized  and  they  need  not  be 
complex.  However,  as  noted  in  the  Tinnan,  implementation 
inpact  may  be  sustantial  (e. g. , enforcing  type  checking 
across  the  interface  between  separately  conpiled  programs). 

3.  Software  Development  Tools  (K3)  . 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  tl 

b.  This  requirement  is  not  addressed  in  [3],  except  for 
a snail  set  of  labug  facilities  realized  in  condition 
declarations.  The  provision  of  tools  such  as  the  ones 
described  in  K3  has  a na-jor  inpact  on  language  and 
implementation,  since  language/tool  environment  must  be 
designed  as  an  integrated  systen. 


4.  Translator  Options  (K4). 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  U 

b.  The  options  described  in  K4  are  not  addressed  in 
TACPOL's  defining  document  [3],  Their  incorporation  would 
not  have  larqe  inpact  on  the  language,  but  could  have  najor 
effect  on  inplenentation;  a cross-reference  facility  is  not 
necessarily  a simple  addition  to  a conpiler. 

5.  Assertions  and  Other  Optional  Specifications  (K5). 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  F 

b.  TACPOL  contains  none  of  the  facilities  required  in 
K5.  It  is  a na-jor  change,  to  language  and  inplenentation, 
to  provide  such  features,  especially  since  there  is  no 
widespread  aqreaaent  on  the  hinds  of  specifications  which 
are  both  practical  and  powerful  enough. 
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Section  XIII.  TRANSLATORS 

1.  No  Superset  I mplementations  (LI), 

a'.  Deqree  of  compliance:  (J 

b.  This  requirement  is  a management  consideration  and  is 
not  addressed  ir  the  language  definition. 

2.  No  Subset  Implementations  (L2). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  0 

b.  This  requirement  is  a management  consideration  and  is 
not  addressed  in  the  language  definition. 

3.  Low-Cost  Translation  ( L 3)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  tl 

b.  Thi3  requirement  is  a management  consideration  and  is 
not  addressed  in  the  language  definition.  However,  the 
simplicity  of  TACPDL  makes  it  reasonable  to  expect 
implementations  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  L3. 

4.  Many  Object  Machines  (L4). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  U 

b.  This  requirement  is  a management  consideration  and  is 
not  addressed  in  the  language  definition.  However,  the 
orientation  of  TACPOL  to  the  cha ractristics  of  the  AN/GYK-12 
makes  it  unlikely  for  efficient  object  code  to  be 
produceable  for  a variety  of  target  machines. 

5.  Self-Hosting  Not  Required  (L5)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  U * 

b.  This  requirement  is  a management  consideration  and  is 
not  addressed  in  the  language  definition. 

6.  Translator  Checking  Required  (L6)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  U 
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b.  The  language  definition  is  silent  concerning  whether 
and  when  the  checking  required  in  L6  is  carried  out.  As 
stated  in  f 3,  p.  31  ]: 

Whenever  a semantic  definition  uses  the 
terms  "such  as,"  "must  be,"  "may  only 
be,"  "cannot  be,"  or  "is  undefined,"  the 
intent  is  to  delineate  proper  syntacitc 
constructions  which  have  meaning  in 
TACPOL  and  those  which  have  no  meaning 
in  TACP3L . In  the  latter  case,  meaning 
nay  be  attributed  to  those  constructions 
elsewhere,  but  is  not  here. 

7.  Diagnostic  Messages  (L7) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  (J 

b.  There  is  no  discussion  of  diagnostic  error  or  warning 

messages  in  the  language  definition.  The  passage  cited  in 
connection  with  L6  above  implies  that  the  detection  of 
illegal  constructs  is  implementation  dependent. 

8.  Translator  Internal  Structure  (L9)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  U 

b.  This  requirement  is  a management  consideration  and  is 
not  addressed  in  the  language  definition. 

9.  Self-Implemantable  Language  (L9)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  (J 

b.  This  requirement  is  a management  consideration  and  is 
not  addressed  in  the  language  definition.  It  may  be  noted 
that  TACPOL  has  sufficient  facilities  to  enable  a compiler 
to  be  written  in  the  language,  but  that  the  absence  of 
recursion  and  dynamic  allocation  (e.g.,  for  arrays)  and  the 
relative  lack  of  type  checking  are  drawbacks. 
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section  XIV.  LANGUAGE  DEFINITION,  STANDARDS  AND  CONTROL 

« 

1.  Existing  Language  Features  Only  (Ml). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P. 

b.  As  an  existing  language,  TACPOL  is  composed  from 
features  which  are  within  the  state  of  the  art.  The  problem 
is  that  advances  in  the  state  of  the  art  have  revealed 
problems  (with  respect  to  program  reliability)  in  facilities 
such  as  those  incorporated  into  TACPOL  which  were  previously 
touted  for  efficiency  and  notational  freedom.  It  is  not 
realistic  to  expect  to  meet  the  Tinman  requirement  that  "any 
design  or  redesiqn  (to  TACPOL  ] which  is  necessary  to  achieve 
the  needed  characteristics  will  be  conrducted  as  an 
engineering  design  effort  and  not  as  a research  project.” 

2.  Unambiguous  Definition  (M2). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  defining  document  for  TACPOL  partially  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  M2.  Although  the  semantics  are  not 
specified  formally  (as  in  the  Vienna  definition  language), 
the  execution  model  presented  in  [3],  in  which  a language 
feature  is  explained  in  terms  of  a "rewriting  rule," 
provides  a clean  and  clear  description.  Examples  appear  in 
the  explanation  of  the  cell  definition  (3,  pp.  43-44"],  the 
value  declaration  13,  p.  441,  the  procedure  invocation  [3, 
pp.  45  f f 1 , and  the  do-statement  T3,  p.  71], 

c.  Problems  with  the  document  are:  occasional 
incompleteness  (e.g.,  omission  of  descriptions  for  C0MP03L 
and  the  ENQUEUE  and  DEQUEUE  statements)  and  ambiguity  (see 
the  example  under  P3  above);  lack  of  examples; 
unconventional  organization  of  material;  lack  of  an  index 
and  glossary  of  terms;  lack  of  a summary  of  the  syntax 
rules. 

3.  Languaqe  Documentation  Required  (M3). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  U 

b.  This  requirement  is  a management  consideration  and  is 
not  addressed  in  the  language  definition.  Comments  on  the 
language  definition  document  are  qiven  in  connection  with  M2 
above. 
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4.  Control  Aqent  Required  (H4)  . 

a.  Oeqree  of  compliance:  U 

b.  This  requirenent  is  a aanagenent  consideration  and  is 
not  addressed  in  the  lanquaqe  definition. 

5.  Support  Aqent  Required  (N5)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  coapliaace:  0 

b.  This  requirement  is  a management  consideration  and  is 
not  addressed  in  the  lanquaqe  definition. 

6.  Library  Standards  and  Support  Required  (H6)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  D 

b.  This  requirenent  is  a management  consideration  and  is 
not  addressed  in  the  lanquaqe  definition. 
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Section  XV.  CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  TACPOL 

1.  Conflicts  between  Objectives  of  TACPOL  and  Tinnan. 

a.  One  immediate  conclusion  of  the  evaluation  presented 
in  this  chapter  is  that  there  are  sizable  (and,  for 
practical  purposes,  insuperable)  differences  between  TACPOL 
and  the  Tinian  characteristics.  The  :ause  of  these 
disagreements  lies  in  the  differences  between  the  priorities 
of  the  objectives  sought  by  TACPOL  and  the  Tinian.  For 
TACPOL,  the  priiary  goals  were  object-code  efficiency  and 
language  simplicity.  Portability  was  never  a serious 
concern,  since  the  language  was  designed  to  be  used  on  (and 
thus  to  exploit  the  characteristics  of)  a particular 
hardware  configuration  (the  AN/3YK-12).  Although  software 
reliability  and  naintainability  were  objectives  for  TACPOL, 
at  the  tiia  of  the  language's  design  the  knowledge 
concerning  the  iipact  of  language  features  on  programing 
■ethodology  and  reliability  was  not  nearly  so  developed  as 
it  is  today.  And  in  view  of  the  limited  range  of 
applications  envisioned  for  TACPOL  (tactical  software,  as 
opposed  to  compiler  writing,  for  exanple)  language  power  was 
regarded  as  a goal  which  could  be  compromised  in  the 
interests  of  attaining  efficiency  and  simplicity  (thus  the 
prohibition  of  dynamic  array  bounds). 

b.  The  Tinman,  on  the  other  hand,  placed  an  entirely 
different  set  of  priorities  on  the  various  language  goals 
(assuming  that  the  amount  of  attention  paid  in  the  Tinman  to 
characteristics  which  support  an  objective  reflects  the 
priority  of  that  objective).  Program  reliability  and 
maintainability  and  language  power  are  the  primary 
objectives  which  a Tinman-like  language  would  seek  to 
attain.  If  the  efficiency  sought  in  the  Tinman's  section  J 
is  to  be  realized  also,  a heavy  price  in  language  complexity 
appears  inevitable. 

2.  Summary  of  Nalor  Areas  of  Conflict  between  TACPOL  and 
Tinnan. 

a.  Data  aB<j  There  are  several  serious  conflicts 

between  TACPOL  and  the  Tinman  in  this  area.  This  is 
illustrated  by  a variety  of  omissions  from  TACPOL:  there  is 
no  type  checking  for  quantity  (i.e. , "by  reference") 
parameter  passing;  there  is  no  data-type  for  floating  point 
arithmetic;  there  is  no  discriminated  union  facility.  In 
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addition,  TACPOL* s requirement  that  array  bounds  be  known  at 
compile-time  is  in  conflict  with  the  Tinman. 

b.  Operations.  The  absence  from  TACPOL  of  formatted  I/O 
and  exception  signalling  on  truncation,  and  the  presence  of 
implicit  type  conversions,  are  in  conflict  with  the  Tinman. 

c . Ex££es§igns  agj.  Parameters.  The  lack  of  compile-tine 
evaluation  of  constant  expressions  and  the  limited  parameter 
passing  mechanism  in  TACPOL  are  in  conflict  with  the  Tinman. 

d . Variables.  Literals  and  Constants.  Deficiencies  in 
TACPOL  in  this  area  are  the  absence  of  provisions  for 
declaration- associated  initialization  of  variables,  the  lack 
of  a pointer  facility,  and  the  limitations  on  data 
structuring. 

e . Definition  Facilities.  This  is  the  area  in  which 
TACPOL  fares  most  poorlyT  "There  are  no  facilities  in  TACPOL 
for  encapsulating  type  definitions  in  the  sense  required  by 
the  Tinman.  (In  fact,  there  are  no  facilities  for  defining 
data  types  at  all  in  TACPOL.)  There  is  no  provision  in 
TACPOL  for  operator  extension.  TACPOL  does  not  allow  data 
definition  via  enumeration  of  literal  names. 

f.  Sgopg§  gnj  iib£a£i.e§».  TACPOL  has  no  malor  conflicts 
with  these  requirements,  except  that  the  semantics  of  the 
Compool  construct  are  not  explicitly  specified  in  the 
language  definition  [31. 

g.  Control  S£ru£tures.  Conflicts  with  the  Tinman  in 
this  area  stem  from  TACPOL 's  lack  of  recursive  routines  and 
the  absence  of  parallel  processing  and  exception  handling. 

h . Syntax  and  Comment  Conventions.  There  are  no  major 
conflicts  between  TACPOL  and  the  Tinman  in  this  area. 

i . Defaults,.  Conditional  Compilation  and  Language. 

&§§trig£ions.  Conflicting  seriously  with  the  Tinman  is  the 
preponderance  in  TACPOL  of  "undefined”  conditions  which 
should  be  detected  as  errors.  In  addition,  TACPOL  does  not 
parameterize  the  object  machine,  nor  does  it  provide  a 
facility  for  conditional  compilation. 

j.  Efficient  Object.  5.§EE®§§Diiti9D5  iDi  Machine 
Dependencies.  A conflict  in  this  area  is  that,  since  TACPOL 
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leaves  the  order  of  evaluation  unspecified  for  expression 
constituents,  optimization  may  chanqs  program  effect. 

k.  Program  Yiron agnt . TACPOL  lacks  a variety  of 
facilities,  in  connection  with  software  development  tools, 
translator  options,  and  assertion-like  specifications,  which 
are  required  by  the  Tinman. 

l.  Translators.  The  main  conflict  with  the  Tinman  in 
this  area  is  that  the  orientation  of  TACPOL  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  AN/GYK-1 2 makes  it  unlikely  for 
efficient  object  code  to  be  produceable  for  a variety  of 
target  machines. 

m.  Language  Definition^  Standards  a nd  Control.  These 
characteristics  do  not  pertain  to  the  language  per  se;  thus 
it  is  not  applicable  to  speak  of  conflicts  between  TACPOL 
and  the  Tinman  in  this  area. 

3.  Unnecessary  Features  in  TACPOL. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  this  report  is  to  identify 
language  features  which  are  not  needed  to  satisfy  (but  do 
not  conflict  with)  the  requirements,  with  a recommendation 
as  to  whether  such  features  should  be  kept  or  possibly 
eliminated.  In  the  case  of  TACPOL,  there  are  no  features 
which  fall  directly  into  this  category;  however,  the 
question  of  whether  a feature  is  or  is  not  "necessary"  to 
satisfy  a requirement  is  somewhat  subjective. 

4.  Recommendations  concerning  TACPOL. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evaluation  conducted  in  this  chapter, 
we  conclude  that  an  attempt  to  modify  TACPOL  to  bring  it 
into  compliance  with  the  Tinman  would  be  inadvisable.  The 
many  fundamental  differences  between  the  two,  caused  by  the 
basically  different  objectives  desired,  would  imply  a 
substantial  redesign  effort  and  a new  implementation.  It  is 
not  realistic  to  expect  the  "flavor"  of  TACPOL  to  be 
retained  in  such  a new  language.  Thus,  the  advantages 
typically  cited  for  choosing  an  existing  language 
(availability  of  implementations,  documentation,  trained 
programmers)  would  effectively  be  forfeited.  In  summary, 
TACPOL  in  its  present  form  is  not  suitable  with  respect  to 
satisfying  the  Tinman  requirements,  and  no  language  which 
differs  from  TACPOL  in  only  minor  ways  will  be  substantially 
bett  er. 
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CHAPTER  4 
CS-4  EVALUATION 


Section  I.  LANGUAGE  SUMMARY 
1.  Lexical  Properties. 

CS-4  is  a free-format  language  which  uses  a subset  of  the 
128  character  ASCII  character  set.  The  subset  consists  of 
the  94  printing  characters,  the  carriage-return  and 
line-feed  characters,  and  the  space  (blank).  The  space 
character  is  significant  in  separating  tokens.  Some 
keywords  are  reserved  and  soie  are  reserved  in  specific 
contexts.  Identifiers  can  consist  of  letters,  digits  and 
underscores,  but  aust  begin  with  a letter,  end  with  a letter 
or  digit,  and  not  exceed  32  characters  in  length.  There  are 
two  comment  forms.  The  first  is  deterained  by  "V  and  a 
new-line  seguenoe  and  can  contain  any  characters.  The 
second  is  deliaited  by  " and  "|M  and  can  contain  lexical 
tokens. 


2.  Data  Types. 

a-  Built-in  Type§.  The  data  types  (called  node s in 
C 5 - 4 1 which  are  built  into  the  language  are  displayed  in 
Figure  3.  The  BOOLEAN  lode  is  used  for  representing  logical 
truth  values.  The  STATUS  node  is  used  for  representing 
ordered  sets  of  symbolically  named  data.  The  INTEGER  mode 
is  used  for  representing  data  whose  behavior  is  to  be  that 
of  the  set  of  mathematical  integer  values.  The  REAL  mode  is 
used  for  representing  numeric  data  whose  values  nay  be 
inexact  and  which  fall  in  a range  wider  than  that  supplied 
by  the  INTEGER  node.  The  FRACTION  mode  is  sinilar  to  REAL 
except  that  values  i ust  lie  between  -1.0  and  1.0.  The  ARRAY 
node  is  used  for  representing  aggregate  data  whose 
components  have  identical  traits.  The  STRING  mode  is  used 
for  representing  lata  comprising  sequences  of  ASCII 
characters.  The  SET  node  is  used  for  representing  the 
powerset  of  the  enumerated  values  of  an  underlying  STATUS 
node.  The  COMPLEX  mode  is  used  for  representing  complex 
numbers.  The  VECTOR  mode  is  used  to  represent  all 
one-dimensional  sequences  of  REAL  values.  The  MATRIX  mode 
i3  used  to  represent  the  set  of  real  matrices.  The 


Figure  3.  The  Primitive  Modes  in  CS- 


STRUCT J RE  lode  is  used  for  representing  aggregate  data  whose 
components  nay  be  of  different  nodes.  The  UNION  node  is 
used  for  representing  aggregate  data  which  can  take  on 
values  froe  different  nodes  at  different  tiees.  The 
NSTRUCTUR E node  is  sieilar  to  STRUCT J RE  but  it  allows  the 
data  representation  to  be  defined  in  nachine-de pendent  terns 
and/or  allocated  at  absolute  nenory  locations. 

b.  Definitional  facilities.  As  a complementary 
capability  to  procedures,  CS-4  supports  the  concept  of  data 
abstraction.  These  , are  called  NODE  declarations.  A NODE 
declaration  is  sinilar  in  fora  to  a procedure  definition. 

It  defines  a new  data  type  (node),  and  associates  a nane 
with  it.  NODE  declarations  may  specify  parameters  required 
when  the  NODE  is  invoked  (e.  g. , RANGE  on  the  INTEGER  node). 
Users  nay  specify  the  operations  of  assignment,  comparison, 
initialization,  termination,  and  I/O  routines  for  defined 
■odes.  The  lasnguage  will  supply  "standard"  versions  of 
uost  of  these  if  the  user  wishes.  The  user  nay  also  specify 
any  other  operations  which  are  to  be  part  of  the  interface 
of  the  node.  Parameters  of  type  TYPE  nay  be  specified  in 
node  declarations  (e.g.,  element -type  in  an  ARRAY  mode). 
Users  may  specify  which  procedures  defined  within 
mode-definitions  are  to  be  accessible  and  which  are  to  be 
"hidden";  this  is  the  same  capability  as  used  with  separata 
compilations  and  ACCESS. 

c.  Type  Checking  and  Conversions.  The  CS-U  language 
strongly  enforces  data-type  checking.  Operations  in  the 
language  accept  operands  of  designated  types  only;  mismatch 
of  types  is  normally  detected  and  signalled  at  compile- 
time. When  a user  must  postpone  certain  decisions  until 
run-time  (for  exaiple,  array  3ize  determination)  the 
language  must  correspondingly  postpone  the  completion  of  its 
checking  also.  CS-4  provides  no  built-in  implicit  data  type 
conversions,  and  does  not  allow  user-defined  implicit 
conversions.  Explicitly-iavokable  conversions  are  provided, 
and  may  be  defined  by  users. 

3.  Procedures  and  Parameters. 

a.  CS-i  provides  a powerful  procedure-capability  with 
full  interface  checking. 

b.  Procedure  parameters  may  be  bound  to  their  arguments 
by  COPT,  REF,  and  NANE. 
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c.  For  full  disclosure  of  prograaier  intent,  for 
checkinq,  and  for  efficiency  of  generated  code,  the 
parameter  binding  specification  aust  designate  whether  the 
procedure  wishes  to  obtain  the  value  of  the  arguaent,  to 
aoiify  the  arguaent,  or  both. 

d.  Keyword  paraaeters  are  supported. 

e.  Procedure  code  can  be  expanded  in  line  at  each  call 
(OPEN) , or  can  be  conventionally  coapiled  (CLOSED) . 

f.  Procedures  can  be  passed  as  arguaents  in  procedure 
calls. 

g.  Recursion  is  not  paraitted. 

h.  The  NPROCEDtJRE  procedure  type  allows  definition  of 
procedure  code  in  target- aachine  asseably  language.  The 
high-level  interface  definition  and  interface  checking  are 
preserved. 

i.  The  E PROCEDURE  procedure  type  is  a teaplate  which 
describes  an  "external"  procedure  written  in  a lanquage 
other  than  CS-4. 

4.  Statements. 

a.  Assignment  Stateaeat.  The  action  of  an  assignaent 
statement  is  to  invoke  the  special  ASSIGN  routine  associated 
with  the  mode  of  the  designated  object. 

b.  If  5i§t§S!-Q£*  An  If  Statement  indicates  a segment  of 
program  text  whose  execution  depends  upon  the  run-time  state 
of  a BOOLEAN  value.  The  ELSE  phrase  is  optional. 

c.  Case  Statement.  A 3ase  Statement  permits  the  dynamic 
selection  of  one  list  of  statements  to  be  executed  from  a 
qroup  of  sich  lists.  An  OTHERWISE  phrase  is  optional. 

d.  Bgeaai  Stit®!*ent.  A Repeat  Statement  permits  the 
repeated  execution  of  a list  of  statements.  Optional  FOR 
and  WHILE  phrases  are  paraitted  to  control  the  repetition. 

e.  Silt  Statement.  An  Exit  Statement  is  used  to 
iaaediately  terminate  the  execution  of  a labelled  block  or 
repeat  statement. 
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f.  EE2£§JSE®  5£a£§£ent.  A Procedure  Stateaent  is  used 
to  invoice  a qroup  of  statements  declared  as  a procedure. 

g.  Return  Statement.  A Return  Statement  is  used  to 
terminate  execution  of  a procedure  and  return  control  to  the 
point  innediately  following  the  procedure’s  invocation. 

h.  52  To  §£ateaent.  A Go  To  Stateaent  is  used  to 
transfer  control  to  a labelled  stateaent;  restrictions  on 
its  use  prevent  such  error-prone  situations  as  juaping  into 
a repeat-loop  or  out  of  a procedure. 

i.  Signal  Stateaent.  A Signal  Stateaent  is  used  to 
invoke  a procedure  which  has  been  declared  for  exception 
handling. 

1-  Resianal  §ta tqfyft fr.  A Resignal  Stateaent  is  used 
within  a signal-handling  procedure  to  generate  the  saae 
signal  which  caused  control  to  pass  to  the  current  handler. 

The  newly-generated  signal  will  be  processed  by  a handler 
which  precedes  the  current  handler  on  the  dynaaic  control 
flow  chain. 

k.  Abo££  §tateient.  The  Abort  Stateaent  is  a less 
restricted  fora  of  Go  To  Stateaent  which  nay  only  appear  in 
the  body  of  signal-handling  procedures  and  which  can 
transfer  control  to  a label  in  the  iaaaediately  containing 
progran  or  procedure. 

1-  Begin  Block.  A Begin  3lock  is  used  to  group  a 
sequence  of  declarative  and  executable  stateaents  together 
for  treatnent  as  a single  coapound  stateaent. 

a.  ttPiiie  gloc|t.  An  Update  Block  is  used  to  supervise 
the  access  to  data  which  are  shared  by  separately-executing.  < ' 
processes. 

5.  Storage  Allocation. 

a.  The  storage  class  of  an  object  designates  the  tines 
of  allocation  and  deallocation  of  the  object.  The  scope  of 
reference  to  an  object  never  exceeds  the  scope  of  its 
allocation. 

b.  AUTDH ATIC  objects  are  allocated  at  block-entry  and 
deallocated  at  exit. 
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c.  STATIC  objects  are  allocated  for  the  lifetime  of  the 
process  in  which  they  are  declared. 

d.  SHARED  objects  are  allocated  at  the  first  initiation 
of  a process  in  which  they  are  declared,  and  deallocated  at 
the  termination  of  the  last  such  process.  All  processes 
share  the  3aie  object  if  its  storage  class  is  SHARED. 

e.  There  are  two  sub-classes  of  sharing: 

(1)  SH ARED (PROTECT ED)  objects  have  compiler-generated 
code  which  guarantees  orderly  and  deadlock-free 
access  by  concurrent  processes. 

(2)  SH ARED (UNPROTECTED)  objects  aust  be  protected 
explicitly  by  user  code. 

f.  Absolute  neaory- location  assignment  is  also  provilad. 

6.  Process  Scheduling. 

The  CS-4  Operating  System  Interface  contains  facilities 
for  creating  processes  and  specifying  priority  levels  or 
raal-tiae  constraints.  In  addition  capabilities  are 
provided  for  process- sta te  inquiry,  process  interruption  and 
resumption,  process  termination,  shaced  data,  and  process 
synchronizat ion. 

7.  Files  and  I/O. 

The  CS-4  Operating  System  Interface  supports  a file 
systea.  This  system  contains  a hierarchically  organized 
directory.  Files  may  be  stream-oriented  or  record-oriented 
and  may  have  one  of  the  following  three  organizations: 
consecutive,  random-access,  indexed  sequential.  In 
addition,  CS-4  supports  both  edited  and  unedited  I/O. 

8.  Exception  Handling. 

a.  Comprehensive  error  detection  is  provided  at  compile 
time,  prograa  binding  time,  and  run  tine. 

b.  A software- invokable  signal  mechanism,  which  is 
oriented  to  the  dynamic  procedure-calling  sequence,  is 
provided  to  conpleient  the  ordinary  static  mechanism. 
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c.  Procedures  can  be  designated  as  signal  handlers. 
Signals  can  pass  data  to  paraaeters  of  signal  handlers. 

Type  checking  is  performed  on  these  paraaeters. 

9.  Coapila-Tiae  Facilities. 

a.  Csieile^Tiae  Evaluable  !Jx.pres§ion§.  Many  of  the 
built-in  operators  and  functions  will  be  invoked  at 
coapile-tiae  provided  all  of  their  arguaents  are  known  at 
coapile-tiae.  Such  expressions  can  be  used  in  contexts 
requiring  coapile-tiae  known  values. 

b.  Seialai  £2IP2Siti2a.  Capabj.lj.ty . The  structuring 
properties  of  CS-4  are  intended  to  support  large-scale 
progressing  efforts  involving  aany  progranaers.  The  unit  of 
coapilation  is  a PR3GRAB . The  interface  (exportable 
capabilities,  data  objects  and  types,  etc.)  of  each  PROGRAB 
is  explicit.  All  of  the  coaponents  of  the  interface  of  one 
PROGRAB  aay  be  accessed  in  another  PBOGRAB  by  seans  of  an 
ACCESS  statement  which  names  the  desired  PROGRAM.  Unlike  a 
conventional  INCLUDE  directive,  which  fetches  source  text 
whose  relationship  with  external  procedures  (etc.)  cannot  be 
checked,  the  CS-4  ACCESS  stateaent  causes  direct  examination 
of  the  coapiled  program  itself.  Thus,  the  checking  across 
separate  compilations  is  as  thorough  as  that  within  a single 
coapilation.  Subsets  of  prograa  interfaces  aay  be  ACCESSED 
as  well  as  the  entire  interface.  Renaaing  aay  be  specified 
on  the  usinq  side,  to  eliainate  naae  conflicts.  PROGRAMS 
aay  export  selected  capabilities  which  are  defined 
internally  or  accessed.  Thus,  the  prograa  composition 
process  can  be  repeatedly  applied  as  needed  to  construct 
large-scale  prograa  structures  froa  tractable  coaponents  in 
a nodular  fashion. 

= . AiiiaistcitLve  t&naft&ae  asattkc-Lafeiliti-  cs-a 

restricts  the  use  of  certain  language  capabilities.  Each 
prograa  must  contain  a declaration  of  any  potentially 
dangerous  features  it  uses.  The  conpiler  will  flag  any 
violations  of  these  restrictions:  Go  To  statements.  Signals, 
Abort  statements.  Disabling  of  checking,  Nstructures, 
Absolute  allocation,  Nprocedures,  Eprocedures,  and 
Non-portability. 

d.  Chewing  Directives.  CS-4  normally  performs  a 
coaprehe nsi ve  group  of  checks  to  detect  program  errors. 

When  necessary  for  run-tine  efficiency,  these  checks  aay  be 
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selectively  disabled  by  coapile-tiae  directive,  thereby 
reaovinq  run-tiae  overhead  in  object  code  size  and  execution 
tiae  in  exchange  for  increased  vulnerability  to  error. 


Section  II 


DATA  AND  TYPES 


1.  Typed  Language  (A1). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  CS-4  completely  satisfies  this  requirement.  When  an 
ob-Ject  is  declared  in  CS-4,  the  data  type  information  that 
appears  is  called  a moda-rn vacation . The  gojje  of  the  object 
is  simply  the  name  that  is  invoked.  The  formal  parameters 
of  the  invocation  are  called  the  traits  of  the  mode.  The 
set  of  values  for  the  compile-time  traits  of  the  mode  is 
referrced  to  as  the  tyj>e  that  results  from  the 
mode-invocation.  The  template  for  the  value  of  the  run-time 
traits  is  called  the  rua-time  erofile.  Thus,  both  the  mode 
and  type  of  each  ob-|ect  are  known  at  compile-time.  This  is 
even  true  (as  required  by  A1)  for  components  of  UNION 
objects,  since  the  lanquaqe  always  requires  the  assertion  of 
which  alternative  of  the  UNION  is  valid. 

2.  Data  Types  ( A 2)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  CS-4  satisfies  this  requirement  almost  completely. 

The  only  exception  is  that  the  language  does  not  provide  a 
general  fixed-point  facility  --  the  FRACTION  mode  (CS-4's 
version  of  fixed-point)  supplies  values  only  between  -1.0 
and  1.0.  In  addition,  (although  this  is  a fairly  minor 
difference)  there  is  no  explicit  data  type  for  characters;  a 
character  item  in  CS-4  is  of  STRIN3  mode  with  length  1. 

c.  The  scope  of  modifications  is  discussed  in  paragraphs 
4 (Fixed-Point  Nuibers)  and  5 (Character  Data)  below. 

3.  Precision  (A3). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  CS-4  partially  satisfies  this  requirement.  Points  of 
agreement  are: 

(D  Precision  is  a trait  of  the  HEAL  mode;  thus,  real 
values  with  different  precisions  still  have  the 
same  mode. 
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(2)  CS-4  does  permit  precision  specification  for 
individual  variables  (In  fact,  the  language 
requires  such  specification.) 

The  sain  disagreement  between  CS-4  and  A3  is  that  the 
languaqe  does  not  allow  precision  specif ica trions  to  be 
associated  with  a naaescope. 

c.  The  nodif ications  required  to  the  language  are 
relatively  ninor.  A global  precision  declaration  would  have 
to  be  added  to  the  language  and  the  precision  specification 
currently  required  for  individual  variables  would  have  to  be 
Bade  optional. 

d.  The  iapact  on  iapleaentation  would  be  relatively 
ninor  and  would  require  changes  only  to  the  declaration 
processor  which  enters  trait  information  in  the  synbol 
table. 

4.  Pixed-Point  Numbers  (A4)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coBpliance:  P 

b.  The  FRACTIDN  node  in  CS-4  partially  fulfills  this 
requirement.  The  points  of  difference  (both  of  which  are 
aa-jor)  are  that  PRACTION  values  are  Halted  to  the  interval 
froa  -1.0  to  1.0,  and  that  there  are  no  PRACTION  literals. 
FRACTION  literals  can,  however,  be  constructed  froa  REAL 
literals,  but  need  not  be  represented  exactly. 

c.  The  aodif ications  required  are  fairly  substantial. 
PRACTION  aode  was  intended  as  a way  of  making  RBALs  nore 
efficient  for  the  case  when  the  exponent  was  zero  but  with 
siailar  semantics  to  the  REAL  aode.  To  confora  to  the  fixed 
point  requirement,  FRACTION  aode  would  have  to  be  chanqed  to 
define  exact  quantities  with  a range  and  step  size 
specifiable  by  the  user.  This  change  would  also  iapact  the 
arithmetic  operations  that  operate  on  FRACTION  aode. 

Despite  the  substantial  nature  of  the  chanqe,  it  can  be 
accomplished  relatively  saoothly  without  any  major  iapact  on 
other  aspects  of  the  language. 

d.  The  impact  on  the  iapleaentation  would  be 
substantial,  affecting  all  phases  of  compilation.  Assuming 
a well-structured  compiler,  however,  the  chanqes  should  be 
fairly  localized  within  each  phase,  and  could  be  aade  quite 
cleanly. 
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5.  Character  Data  (A5). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  CS-4  is  defined  in  terns  of  a subset  of  the  128 
character  ASCII  Standard  Character  Set.  There  is  no 
provision  in  the  lanqnage  for  the  aser  to  specify  another 
character  set.  CS-4  provides  the  STRING  node  as  priaitive 
bat  offers  no  explicit  data  type  for  charac ters.  Although 
individual  characters  can  be  represented  as  STRINGS  of 
length  1,  this  is  not  treated  as  any  other  enumeration  type, 
since  the  only  conparison  operations  defined  for  strings  are 
equal  and  not  equal.  In  order  to  compare  strings  for  less 
than,  or  greater  than,  the  built-in  ASCII  function  would 
have  to  be  used  to  convert  the  characters  to  their  integer 
ASCII  representation. 

c.  To  modify  CS-4  strings  of  length  one  (using  the  ASCII 
character  set)  to  act  as  an  enumeration  type  would  be 
relatively  minor.  It  would  involve  defining  the  less  than 
and  qreater  than  operators  for  strings  as  well  as  definining 
the  SET  mode  to  operate  on  the  set  of  ASCII  characters.  To 
allow  the  user  to  define  his  own  character  set  and  also 
allow  literals  composed  of  strings  of  these  characters  is 
not  within  the  state-of-the-art  of  lanquage  implementation 
and  is  also  not  desirable  as  it  implies  that  the  lexical 
nature  of  the  languaqe  can  change. 

6.  Arrays  (A6). 

a.  Deqcee  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  CS-4  satisfies  this  requirement  fairly  completely. 

The  only  disagreement  is  that  CS-4  permits  both  bounds  of  an 
array  dimension  specification  to  be  run-time  determined, 
while  the  Tinman  requires  the  lower  bound  to  be  known  at 
compile-time. 

2.  The  changa  to  the  language  to  require  the  lower  bound 
to  be  known  at  compile-time  is  of  an  extremely  minor  nature 
and  is,  in  fact,  a simplification. 

d.  The  implementation  would  require  a very  minor  change 
to  the  declaration  processor. 
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7.  Records  (H7) . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  PT 

a.  The  UNION  mode  in  CS-4  alaost  satisfies  this 
requirement  completely.  However,  CS-4  UNIONS  require  a taq 
to  be  present  for  reliability.  CS-4's  HSTR UCTUREs  also 
satisfy  this  requireaent  to  a large  extent,  but  since  a tag 
field  is  not  required,  complete  type  checking  cannot  be 
ensurel . 

c.  CS-4  cannot  be  modified  to  meet  this  requireaent 
completely  because  the  requireaent  itself  is  inconsistent. 
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Section  III.  OPERATIONS 

1.  Assignment  and  Reference  (B1). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  CS-4  satisfies  this  requirenent  alnost  conpletely. 

As  described  in  [4,  Section  6.1.3],  when  defining  a new 
node,  the  proqraaaer  has  the  option  either  (1)  to  sake  no 
assiqnnent  procedure  available  to  users  of  the  node,  (2)  to 
■ake  available  a routine  specifically  coded  to  capture  the 
■eaning  of  assignment  for  the  new  node,  or  (3)  to  nake 
available  the  standard  coapiler-supplied  assiqnnent  routine. 
The  points  of  difference  between  CS-4  and  B1  are  relatively 
ninor: 

(1)  Assignnent  is  not  provided  fron  a ONION  conponent 
to  the  UNION  node  and  vice  versa. 

(2)  The  Tinaan  wants  the  user  to  "be  able  to  declare 
variables  for  all  data  types."  This  is  essentially 
true  in  CS-4;  however,  CS-4  has  extended  its 
concept  of  "node"  to  include  TYPE  and 
PROCEDURE- valued  parameters. 

c.  The  aodif ications  required  for  UNIONS  are  relatively 
ainor.  The  assignaent  operator  would  have  to  be  changed  to 
perait  an  assignaent  froa  a component  type  to  a UNION 
containing  that  type  which  includes  changing  the  TAG.  To 
perait  assiqnnent  froa  a UNION  type  to  a component  type 
would  require  a run-time  check  of  the  TAG  field  for  type 
coapatibility. 

d.  The  effect  on  the  implementation  would  be  relatively 
ainor  and  localized  to  portions  of  the  compiler  dealing  with 
UNION  assiqnaent. 

2.  Equivalence  (B2)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  "="  operation  in  CS-4,  which  invokes  the  COMPARE 
routine  r 4,  p.  164],  satisfies  this  requirenent  fairly  well. 
One  exception,  a ainor  one,  is  that  while  B2  requires  the 
identity  operation  for  floating-point  values  to  check  for 
identity  only  within  the  specified  precision,  the  COMPARE 
routine  for  REALs  in  CS-4  tests  for  exact  equality  [4,  p. 
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50  1.  However,  CS-4  does  provide  a pre-defined  procedure, 
REAL_EQ , that  supplies  the  behavior  required  in  B2.  In 
addition,  CS-4  does  not  allow  *‘  = H to  compare  objects  of 
different  types;  such  an  attenpt  would  be  treated  as  a 
compile-tine  error. 

I 

c.  One  nodification  required  is  to  make  the  REAL_E3 
procedure  the  COSPARE  procedure  for  REALs.  For  consistency, 
<,  <=,  >#  >=,  ~=  should  also  be  changed  to  invoke  REAL  LT, 
REAL_LE,  RE AL_GT,  R EAL_GE , and  RE AL_HB. 

d.  Another  nodification  required  is  to  change  to 
give  a FALSE  value  when  the  object  types  are  different. 

e.  The  inpact  on  the  iaplenenta tion  is  fairly  ninor. 

3.  Relationals  (B3). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  CS-4  partially  satisfies  this  requireaent.  The  six 
relational  operations  are  always  defined  for  types  resulting 
froa  invocations  of  numeric  (INTEGER,  REAL,  FRACTION)  and 
enumeration  (STATUS)  modes.  However,  there  is  no  way  of 
inhibiting  these  operations  when  an  ordering  is  not  desired. 

c.  ' The  language  modifications  required  to  inhibit  the 
relationals  when  an  ordering  is  not  desired  are  nan-trivial. 
A new,  unordered  STATUS  mode  would  have  to  be  added  to  the 
language  (e.g. , USTATUS).  Literals  for  this  node  would  have 
to  be  differentiated  froa  literals  of  the  ordered  STATUS 
node  to  prevent  an  undesirable  interaction  of  the  two  nodes. 

d.  The  effect  on  the  iaplenenta tion  would  also  be 
non-trivial.  Although  USTATUS  is  similar  to  STATUS,  extra 
checking  is  required  to  determine  equivalence  of  types.  In 
the  following  example 


VARIABLE  X 

IS 

USTATUS 

("A", 

"B", 

"C"), 

Y 

IS 

USTATUS 

("B", 

"C", 

“A")  , 

Z 

IS 

USTATUS 

("A", 

"C", 

MB")  ; 

the  compiler  would  have  to  determine  that  X,  ¥,  and  Z all 
have  the  sane  type. 
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4.  Arithmetic  Operations  (B4)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  CS-4  satisfies  this  requirement  completely  [4, 

Section  3.2.1  through  3.2.3]. 

5.  Truncation  and  Sounding  (B5)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  CS-4  satisfies  this  requirement  completely  [ 4, 

Section  3.2.4]. 

6.  Boolean  Operations  (B6)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  CS-4  provides  not  only  the  operations  listed  in  B6 
(AMD,  OB,  NOT,  NOB)  but  also  NAND,  EQV,  XCB,  and  IMP  [4, 
Section  3. 1.4.1].  Short-circuiting  is  supplied  for  AMD  and 
OB,  as  veil  as  HAND  and  NOB. 

7.  Scalar  Operations  (B7)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  CS-4  does  not  provide  the  general  facility  required 
in  B 7.  CS-4  *s  definition  of  "conformable"  arrays  is  much 
stricter  than  the  definition  in  B7.  For  two  arrays  to 
"conform"  in  CS-4,  they  must  have  the  same  number  of 
dimensions,  and  the  same  number  of  elements  in  each 
dimension,  not  merely  the  same  number  of  elements  as 
required  in  B7.  CS-4  permits  assignment  and  comparison 
between  conformable  arrays,  but  none  of  the  other 
operations.  Only  assignment  is  permitted  between  a scalar 
and  an  array  and  then  only  in  certain  contexts  such  as  array 
initialization.  CS-4  is  overly  restrictive  on  assignments 
between  records  (STRUCTURES)  and  requires  the  field  names  to 
be  identical.  CS-4  does  not  enforce  the  distinction,  as 
required  in  B7 , between  operations  defined  for  arrays  and 
operations  defined  for  modes  whose  ob lect-repre sentations 
are  arrays.  It  should  be  noted  that  CS-4  supplies  VECTOR 
and  MATRIX  as  built-in  modes  that  include  the  behavior 
required  in  B7. 
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c.  The  aodif ications  required  to  the  language  would  be 
fairly  ainor.  Relaxing  the  restriction  on  STRUCTURE 
conforaability  is  straightforward.  Relaxing  the  restriction 
on  array  conforaability,  although  staple,  is  undesirable  as 
it  would  defeat  the  strong  typing  philosophy  of  the 
language.  Extending  the  definition  of  scalar  operations  to 
coaforaable  arrays  and  arrays  with  scalars  is 

st  ra  igh  tf  or  wa  rd . 

d.  The  effect  on  the  iapleae nta tion  is  ainor.  Relaxing 
the  restriction  on  STRUCTURES  would  only  require  the 
deletion  of  field  naae  checking;  the  logical  structure  is 
already  checked.  Extending  the  operation  definitions  is  a 
straightforward  task. 

8.  Type  Conversion  (B8) . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  PT 

b.  CS-4  satisfies  this  reguireaeat  alaost  coapletely 
with  the  following  differences: 

(1)  CS-4  peraits  a natcn  between  an  arguaent  and  a 
UNION  fornal  paraaeter  only  when  the  types  are 
identical.  The  Tinaan  requireaent  for  a natch 
when  the  arguaent  node  is  a constituent  of  the 
UNION  node  is  not  net. 

(2)  Lacking  a general  fixed-point  facility,  CS-4  does 

not  provide  explicit  conversions  between  I 

fixed-point  scale  factors. 

c.  It  should  be  noted  that  although  CS-4  peraits  nixed 
node  arithnetic,  this  need  not  be  viswed  as  involving  an 
iaplicit  conversion,  but  rather  as  instances  of  generics 
that  accept  argunents  of  different  nodes. 

d.  The  aodif ica tions  required  to  add  fixed  point  have 
been  discussed  in  connection  with  A4.  To  aodify  the 
language  to  perait  a natch  when  an  arguaent  is  a constituent 
node  of  a UNION  node  fornal  paraaeter  presents  serious 
iapleaentat  ion  probleas  when  the  paraaeter  is  passed  by 

ref a rence . 
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9.  Chanqes  in  Numeric  Ranges  (B9). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  r 

b.  CS-4  satisfies  this  requireaent  completely.  The 
RINSE  trait  does  not  distinguish  the  mode  in  CS-4;  when  an 
out-of-cange  assignment  is  attempted,  the  X _I NT  EGER  _R  AN  GE  or 
X_8E AL_RANGE  error  is  signalled  [4,  p.  39,  p.  50). 

10.  I/O  Operations  (B10). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  This  requireaent  is  satisfied  almost  completely  by 
CS-4  • s Operating  System  Interface  [5).  The  only  capability 
not  provided  by  CS-4  is  that  of  allowing  dynamic  assignment 
and  reassignment  of  I/O  devices. 

c.  Chanqing  the  CS-4  Operating  System  Interface  to  allow 
dynamic  assignment  and  reassignment  of  I/O  devices  is  a 
minor  task.  The  main  problem,  however,  is  that  such  a 
capability  may  be  specifically  prohibited  by  a particular 
operating  system. 

> 

11.  Power  Set  Operations  (B11). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  The  SET  mole  in  CS-4  [4,  pp.  253ff),  which  takes  a 
STATUS  type  as  argument,  satisfies  Bll  completely.  However, 
element  predicate  has  been  implemented  as  the  selector, 
which  nay  not  be  a good  choice  since  S ("element "): =TRUE  is 
not  as  readable  as  INSERT(S,  "element")  . 
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Section  IV.  EXPRESSIONS  AID  PARAMETERS 

1.  Side  Effects  (Cl). 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  T 

b.  CS-4  completely  satisfies  this  requirement.  As 
stated  in  \ 4 , p.  28]:  "the  0£^e£  of  gyaluatfon  of  the 
operands  within  a given  expression  is  effectively  as  if  an 
operator's  left  operand  is  always  evaluated  before  its  right 
operand".  It  should  be  noted  that  this  rule  enables  the 
coapiler  to  aodify  the  order  of  evaluation  (for  optiaization 
purposes)  when  it  can  ensure  that  no  side  effects  are 
involved. 

2.  Operand  Structure  (C2)  . 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  T 

b.  CS-4  totally  satisfies  this  regu irenent.  The  only 
qualification  is  that  CS-4  contains  a large  number  of 
operators,  and  the  precedence  of  soae  of  these  is  not  widely 
agreed  upon  (e.g.,  ODTER  and  CROSS  for  VECTORS)  . 

3.  Expressions  Peraitted  (C3>. 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  CS-4  satisfies  this  requireaent  completely. 

4.  Constant  Expressions  (C4)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P * 

b.  CS-4  satisfies  this  requirement  to  a large  extent  *4, 
p.  173].  However,  not  all  the  built-in  functions  are 
compile-tine  invokable. 

c.  The  required  aodif ications  are  relatively  ainor. 
Built-in  functions  such  as  ABS  and  SSN  that  are  not 
currently  conpile-tine  invokable  but  which  could 
meaningfully  be  used  in  a constant  expression  would  have  to 
be  made  compile-time  invokable. 

d.  The  impact  on  the  impleaenta tion  would  be  relatively 
ainor. 
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5.  Consistent  Parameter  Rules  <C5) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  CS-4  does  not  satisfy  this  requirement  very  well. 
Althouqh  there  is  a consistent  set  of  rules  for  parameters 
applicable  to  procedures,  exception  handlers,  parallel 
processes,  and  built-in  operators,  there  is  a different  set 
of  rules  for  parameters  to  user  defined  nodes. 

c.  The  modifications  required  to  meet  this  requirement 
would  be  substantial.  Hole  definitions  are  of  such  a 
different  nature  than  procedures  that  it  is  not  clear  if  the 
rules  can  be  made  meaningfully  consistent.  One  way  this 
requirement  can  be  met  is  to  eliminate  parameters  to  user 
define!  soles,  althouqh  this  would  limit  the  power  of  the 
languaqe. 

\ 

6.  Type  Agreement  in  Parameters  (C 6). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  CS-4  satisfies  this  requirement  almost  completely,  as 
explained  in  the  rules  for  COPT,  RBF , and  NANS  binding  [4, 
pp.  144-145,  p.  149].  The  only  disagreement  (also  noted 
earlier  in  connection  with  B1  and  B8)  is  that,  in  CS-4., 
formal  parameters  of  a union  type  are  not  considered 
conformable  to  actual  parameters  of  component  types. 

c.  As  iiscussed  under  B8,  allowing  actual  parameters  of 
a component  type  to  conform  to  a formal  parameter  of  a union 
type  presents  serious  implementation  problems  in  the  case  of 
"by  reference"  parameter  passage. 

7.  Formal  Parameter  Kinds  (C7). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  Tinman  states  that  "there  will  be  only  four 
classes  of  formal  parameters",  including  one  for  responses 
to  exception  conditions  and  one  for  procedure-valued 
parameters.  CS-4  has  three  classes  of  bindings  (COPY,  RBF, 
and  NAHE) , each  of  which  lay  specify  that  the  information 
flow  is  either  "in",  "out",  or  "in-out".  COPYI  and  REFI3 
nearly  correspond  to  the  first  two  classes  of  parameters 
required  in  C7  except  that  COPYI  parameters  may  be  assigned 
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to  locally.  CS-4  has  procedure-valued  parameters  which  sust 
have  a binding  of  N AH  El.  CS-4  provides  an  exception 
handlinq  control  facility  through  a signal  handier 
mechanism,  an  alternative  approach  to  exception  handling 
control  parameters. 

c.  In  tens  of  procedures,  CS-4  can  be  easily  aodified 
to  eliminate  all  binding  classes  except  COPYI,  REFIO  and  a 
special  class  for  procedure-valued  parameters.  However,  as 
discussed  under  C5,  CS-4  has  special  rules  for  parameters  to 
moie  definitions  (e.g.,  they  must  all  be  NAH  El) , so  making 
the  above  changes  would  interfere  with  mode  definitions. 
Changinq  the  exception  handling  mechanism  to  conform  with 
this  requirement  would  be  a major  change  and  would  result  in 
added  complexity. 

d.  Eliminating  the  extra  binding  classes  for  parameters 
to  procedures  would  have  a relatively  small  impact  on  the 
implementation.  However,  changinq  the  parameter  classes  for 
mode  definitions  and  changing  the  exception  handling 
mechanism  would  be  a major  change  to  the  implementation. 

8.  Formal  Parameter  Specifications  (C8)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  CS-4  partially  meets  this  requirement,  via  the  HOPEN 
compilation  class  for  procedures.  However,  although  the 
traits  of  the  formal  parameter's  mode  may  be  omitted,  the 
moie  name  itself  must  be  specified  f 9,  pp.  148-149  ]. 

c.  It  is  difficult  to  discuss  modifications  to  meet  this 

requirement  because  of  inconsistencies  within  this 
requirement  as  described  in  Appendix  III.  In  particular  the 
macro  capability  implied  by  the  phrase  "instantiated  at 
compile-time  by  the  characteristics  of  their  actual 
parameters"  does  not  provide  the  claimed  "qeneric" 
capability.  1 

9.  Variable  Number  of  Parameters  ( C 9 ) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  p 

b.  Since  user-defined  procedures  always  contain  a fixed 
number  of  parameters,  CS-4  fails  to  satisfy  this 
requirement. 


r 


c.  The  modifications  required  to  support  this 
requirement  mould  be  non.- trivia  1.  The  parameter  passing 
mechanism  would  have  to  be  chanqed  to  meet  the  requirement, 
possibly  by  augmenting  it  with  an  implicit  conversion  from 
the  variable  size  list  of  parameters  on  the  calling  side  to 
a variable  size  array  that  the  procedure  itself  would 
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Section  Y.  VARIABLES,  LITERALS  AND  CONSTANTS 

1.  Constant  Value  Identifiers  (D1)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  I 

b.  CS-4  satisfies  this  requirement  completely  with  its 
CONSTANT  declarations  [4,  pp.  15-161.  It  should  be  noted 
that  CONSTANTS  are  run-time,  not  compile-time,  evaluated. 

2.  Numeric  Literals  (D2). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  CS-4  satisfies  this  requirement  almost  completely. 

The  syntax  and  semantics  for  literals  are  explained  in  [4, 
Sections  1.3.2  (general),  3.2.1. 1 (INTEGER  literals), 

3. 2. 2.1  (REAL  literals)  , 3.3.1  (STATUS ) , 3.6.1  (STRING)]. 

The  only  disagreement  between  CS-4  and  D2  is  that  CS-4  lacks 
a literal  form  for  one  of  the  atomic  modes  (viz.,  PRACTION). 

c.  The  modifications  required  to  add  FRACTION  literals 
are  fairly  straightforward,  dependent,  of  course,  on  the 
extension  of  FRACTIONS  to  general  fix9d-point  quantities 
(see  A4)  . 

3.  Initial  Values  of  Variables  (D3). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  CS-4  completely  satisfies  this  requirement.  In  CS-4, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  programmer  to  supply  an 
initialization  specification  with  each  variable  or  constant 
declaration.  However,  the  special  NOVALUB  form  [4,  p.  IB] 
nay  be  used  to  inhibit  initialization,  and  (at  user  option) 
detection  of  erroneous  usage  of  variables  declared  with 
NOVALUE  initialization  will  be  performed.  CS-4  also  meets 
the  Tinman  requirement  that  there  be  no  default  initial 

va  lues. 

4.  Numeric  Range  and  Step  Size  (D4) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  Not  having  true  fixed-point  variables,  CS-4  cannot 
completely  satisfy  this  requirement.  However,  the  INTEGER 
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and  REAL  nodes  have  a RINSE  trait  used  to  denote  n a eerie 
intervals,  and  the  REAL  and  PRACTION  nodes  have  a PRECISION 
trait,  which  detereines  step  size.  Being  traits  of  these 
nodes,  the  RANGE  and  PRECISION  traits  do  not  result  in  new 
nodes. 

c.  Modifications  to  add  fixed-point  to  CS-4  have  been 
discussed  in  A4. 

5.  Variable  Types  (D5). 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  PT 

b.  CS-4  satisfies  this  requireaent  alnost  coapletely. 

The  only  difference  is  that  CS-4  does  not  allow  the 
definition  of  subsequences  of  STATUS  (enuneration)  types. 

c.  The  nodif icatioas  to  perait  subsequences  of  STATUS 
would  be  substantial  and  counter  to  the  philosophy  of 
STATUS.  CS-4  pernits  STATUS  literals  to  occur  in  any  number 
of  different  STATUS  types  (e.  g. , "ORANGE",  "APPLE",  "LEMON" 
nay  belong  to  both  a fruit  type  STATUS ("ORANGE" , "APPLE", 
"LEMON")  and  a flavor  type  STATUS  ("ORANGE",  "CHOCOLATE", 
"VANILLA",  "LEMON")).  Consequently  a subsequence  such  as 
"ORANGE". ."LEMON"  would  be  anbiguous. 

6.  Pointer  Variables  (D6)  . 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  F 

b.  Lacking  a pointer  facility,  CS-4  fails  to  satisfy 
this  requireaent  (it  nay  be  noted,  however,  that  the  data 
abstraction  facility  enables  the  user  to.  define  nodes  that 
capture  sone  of  the  essential  properties  of  pointers)  . 

c.  Modifying  the  language  to  add  pointers  would  be  a 
naior  effort,,  due  to  interactions  between  pointers  and 
other  features  such  as  storage  allocation  and  type 
equivalenca . 
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Section  VI.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 

1.  User  Definitions  Possible  (El). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

t>.  CS-4  satisfies  this  requirement  to  a large  extent, 
narticularly  in  its  data  abstraction  facility  [ 4,  Chapter 
6%  The  only  area  of  disagreement  is  that  CS-4  does  not 
allow  the  user  to  extend  the  meanings  of  infix  operators  to 
operands  of  user-defined  modes  or  to  define  new  infix 
operators.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  a shorthand 
for  mode- invocations  (a  form  of  renaming  that  does  not 
create  a na w node)  would  be  useful,  for  notational 
convenience. 

c.  The  modifications  reguired  to  completely  meet  the 
requirement  are  substantial.  An  operator  definition 
facility  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  languaqe  to  allow  the 
definition  and  extension  of  infix  operators. 

2.  Consistent  Use  of  Types  (E2)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  Although  the  CS-4  data  abstraction  facility  helps 
remove  some  of  the  differences  in  use  between  built-in  and 
programmer-defined  modes,  several  differencs  remain: 

(1)  No  component  selection  outside  the  mode  definition 
is  possible  with  user-defined  nodes.  For  the 
language  to  comply  with  B2,  component  selection 
would  have  to  be  invokable  via  either  subscripting 
or  dot  qualification,  and  new  values  would  have  to 
be  assignable  to  selected  components. 

(2)  Some  of  the  built-in  modes  have  prefix  or  infix 
operators  associated  with  them.  Since  CS-4  lacks 
a facility  to  define  new  operators  or  extend 
existing  ones,  no  user-defined  mode  can  have  any 
associated  prefix  or  infix  operators. 

(3)  The  "*M  form  is  permitted  in  ARRAY  mode- 
invocations  but  nay  not  appear  in  invocations  of 
user-defined  nodes. 
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(4)  There  are  different  object  construction 

conventions  fox  built-in  vs.  user-defined  nodes. 
For  exanple,  the  node- invocations  for  uany  of  the 
built-in  nodes  nay  be  used  as  explicit  generic 
conversion  routines;  such  a facility  is  not 
present  with  user-defined  nodes. 

c.  Attenpting  to  neet  this  require  sent  would  entail 
nalor  revisions  to  the  language  design.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  state-of-the-art  in  language  design  is  such 
that  this  requirenent  can  be  conpletely  satisfied. 

3.  No  Default  Declarations  (B3). 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  T 

b.  CS-4  satisfies  this  requirenent  conpletely.  As 
stated  in  [4,  p.  2]:  "the  language  does  not  provide  any 
default  declarations  for  the  node  of  an  object." 

4.  Can  Extend  Existing  Operators  (84)  . 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  P 

b.  CS-4  contains  no  provision  for  extending  existing 
operators  to  new  data  types. 

c.  The  required  nodif ications  would  be  non-trivial.  As 
nentioned  under  El,  an  operator  definition  facility  would 
have  to  be  added  to  the  language. 

5.  Type  Definitions  (E5). 

a.  Deqree  of  conpliance:  T 

b.  CS-4  satisfies  this  requirenent  via  its  data 
abstraction  facility.  A NODE  definition  specifies  both  a 
representation  (paraneters  to  the  NODE  and  constants  and 
variables  defined  within  the  node-body  [4,  p.  158])  and  a 
set  of  routines  specific  to  the  NODE.  Since  a user-defined 
node  is  autonatically  different  fron  the  node  of  the 
underlying  representation,  there  is  no  way  for  routines 
applicable  to  the  latter  to  be  inherited  by  the  forner.  In 
fact,  not  even  all  the  routines  that  are  defined  within  a 
node-body  are  usable  outside;  the  CAPABILITY  attribute.  [ 4, 
p.  162]  provided  in  the  node  definition  defines  which  of  the 
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routines  ace  so  usable.  As  required  by  E5,  CS-4  pereits  the 
user  to  define  constructors,  selectors,  predicates,  and  type 
conversions;  however,  each  of  these  aust  be  invoked  via 
explicit  procedure  invocations. 

6.  Data  Defining  Mechanisms  (E6) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  r 

b.  CS-4  satisfies  this  requirement  completely. 

Definition  by  enumeration  of  literal  names  is  realized  in 
the  STATUS  mode  T4,  Section  3.3];  Cartesian  products  are 
represented  by  ARRAY  and  STRUCTURE  modes  f4,  Sections  3.4 
and  3.5  1;  discriminated  union  exists  in  the  form  of  the 
UNION  node  f4,  Section  3.7  1;  and  the  SET  node  [4,  Appendix 
B 1 captures  the  notion  of  the  power  set  of  an  enumeration 
type. 

7.  No  Tree  Union  or  Subset  Types  (E7)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  CS-4  satisfies  this  requirement  to  a large  extent. 
First,  type  definition  by  subsetting  is  not  permitted. 
Second,  although  type  definition  by  free  union  is  possible 
(via  HSTRUCTUREs  F4,  Section  8.  1 1 or  by  disabling  taq 
checking  for  UNION  objects  [4,  Section  3.7. 3.1]), 
programmers  must  possess  special  authority  to  achieve  this 
effect  T4,  Section  7.2.21. 

c.  It  is  impossible  to  completely  satisfy  this 
requirement  without  conflicting  with  other  requirements 
because  of  inconsistencies  in  the  Tinman.  Eliminating 
HSTRUCTURES  from  CS-4  would  violate  requirement  J4,  and 
always  requiring  run-time  tag  checking  on  UNION  objects 
would  violate  J1 , the  requirement  for  efficient  object  code. 
In  particular,  it  is  desirable  to  eliminate  run-time  tag 
checkinq  in  the  body  of  CASE  statements  where  the  tag  was 
used  to  select  the  appropriate  case. 

8.  Type  Initialization  (E8)  . 

a.  Degree  of  complaince:  r 

b.  CS-4  completely  satisfies  this  requirement,  via  the 
user's  ability  to  define  INIT  (initialization)  and  TERM 
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(finalization)  procedures  as  part  of  a data  abstraction  [t, 
pp.  165-167].  The  INIT  procedure  is  invoked  implicitly  at 
object  allocation  tine;  TBBN  is  invoked  implicitly  on 
deallocation. 


Section  VII 


SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 


1.  Separate  Allocation  and  Access  Allowed  (FI)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  CS-4  satisfies  this  requirement  completely.  First, 
since  the  allocation  rules  follow  a stack  discipline,  it  is 
impossible  for  an  oblect  to  be  accessible  unless  it  is  also 
allocated  (i.e.,  an  object  is  deallocated  by  the  system,  not 
by  the  programmer,  and  this  can  occur  only  when  the  object 
is  no  longer  accessible) . Second,  the  provision  of  STATIC 
and  AUTOMATIC  storage  classes  [4,  p.  20]  allows  the  user  to 
distinguish  between  access  and  allocation  scopes.  For  an 
AUTOMATIC  variable,  these  scopes  are  identical.  For  a 
STATIC  variable,  the  allocation  scope  is,  in  effect,  the 
whole  program,  but  the  access  scope  is  the  block  in  which 
the  declaration  appears. 

2.  Limiting  Access  Scope  (F2). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  CS-4  completely  satisifies  this  requirement, 
primarily  via  its  ACCESS  directive  [4,  Section  7.3.11,  which 
enables  a program  to  make  use  of  information  defined  in 
separately  compiled  prograns.  The  ACCESSed  program  makes 
available  via  a CAPABILITY  list  a set  of  entities 
(variables,  constants,  modes,  or  routines)  whose  definitions 
are  known  within  the  program;  the  ACCESSing  program 
specifies  those  entities  that  it  requires,  and  it  may  rename 
them  to  avoid  name  conflicts.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  CS-4's  data  abstraction  facility  provides  "the  ability 
to  limit  the  access  to  separately  defined  structures;"  the 
mode  definition's  CAPABILITY  list  specifies  the  available 
routines. 

3.  Compile  Time  Scope  Determination  (F3). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  CS-4  satisfies  this  requirement  completely.  The 
scope  of  identifiers  is  always  determined  at  compile- tine, 
and  declarations  must  precede  references  ("all  declarative 
statements  in  a statement  list  must  precede  all  executable 
statements  in  the  sane  list"  f4,  p.  14].  Although  the 
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exception  handling  facilities  of  CS-4  involve  d ynamic  scope 
search  rules  for  determining  signal  handlers  TV,  Section 
5.3.3],  the  identifier  naaes  involved  still  have  statically 
established  scopes. 

4.  Libraries  Available  (F4)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  CS-4  partially  satisfies  this  requirement,  via  the 
ACCESS  directive.  However,  there  are  soae  drawbacks  to  this 
facility  that  prevent  it  fros  achieving  all  the  goals  of  F4. 
The  following  description  appears  in  f 4,  p.  177]: 

Accessed  entities  behave  as  if  their  actual 
declaration  had  occurred  at  their  point  of  access. 
Access  of  an  entity  whose  declaration  depends  upon 
another  entity  which  is  not  aade  available  via  the 
capability  list  attribute  in  the  header  of  the 
accessed  progran  will  constitute  a 
cowpiler- detected  error. 

Under  these  rules,  progran  nodularization  can  becowe  quite 
tricky.  As  an  example,  suppose  a program  is  to  be  written 
that  will  create,  retrieve,  and  update  data  in  some  data 
base.  A direct  approach  is  to  encapsulate  in  one  progran, 
say  P,  the  definition  of  the  data  base  (STATIC  VARIABLE 
declarations)  and  the  definition  of  routines  that  massage  it 
(PROCEDURES) , but  to  promote  only  the  routines.  In  this 
fashion,  the  wain  program  Q would  access  P to  interface  with 
the  data  base.  Since  the  representation  of  the  data  base 
had  no£  been  pronoted,  Q would  be  restricted  to  performing 
only  "safe"  operations  on  the  data. 

c.  Unfortunately,  the  rule  quoted  above  would  force  the 
promotion  of  P's  VARIABLE  declarations  as  well  as  its 
routines,  since  the  variables  comprising  the  data  base 
representation  would  naturally  be  used  as  f ree-variables 
inside  the  routines.  Thus,  either  "unsafe"  access  to  the 
representation  would  be  granted,  or  a different  form  of 
program  modularization  would  be  required. 

1.  In  addition  to  the  modularization  problem,  the  rule 
a3  stated  in  [4]  gives  a misleading  iSpression  in  its  first 
sentence  that  a macro- like  facility  is  being  applied.  If 
this  were  the  case,  then  ACCESSing  a variable  would  cause  a 
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copy  of  tha  variable  to  appear  In  the  ACCESSing  prograa  — 
this  is  not  the  intended  behavior,  however. 

e.  The  aodif ications  required  both  to  the  language  and 
the  implementation  to  clean  up  the  ACCESS  aechanisa  are  of  a 
fairly  ainor  nature.  The  rule  regarding  accessed  entities 
would  have  to  be  changed  so  that  entities  that  are  not 
proaoted  via  the  capability- list  attribute,  while  not 
directly  available  to  the  accessing  prograa,  would  still  be 
available  to  entities  in  the  accessed  prograa  that  were 
promoted  (rather  than  causing  a coapiler-detect ed  error). 

5.  Library  Contents  (P5). 

a.  Deqree  of  coapliance:  T 

b.  CS-4  completely  satisfies  this  requirement.  Pirst, 
anything  definable  in  the  language  aay  be  ACCESSed  in  a 
(separately-compiled)  prograa.  Second,  CS-4  allows  the  use 
of  external  procedures  [4,  Section  84  3 ) (i.  e. , procedures 
whose  bodies  are  written  in  other  languages) . 

6.  Libraries  and  Compools  Indistinguishable  (F6). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  CS-4's  ACCESS  facility  can  be  used  to  build  both 
libraries  (containing  data  oblects  and  routines)  and 
compools  (containing  mode  definitions);  thus,  libraries  and 
compools  are  indistinguishable. 

7.  Standard  Library  Definitions  (P7)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  PT 

b.  CS-4  qoes  quite  far  in  satisfying  this  requirement. 
The  primary  facility  for  achieving  "standard  machine 
independent  interfaces  to  machine  dependent  capabilities"  is 
CS-4's  Operating  System  Interface.  As  stated  in  [5,  p.  v]: 
"The  purpose  of  the  operating  system  interface  is  to 
standardize  the  interface  between  CS-4  programs  and  the 
variety  of  target  machine  operating  systems  which  provide 
common  functions  in  non-standard ized  forms."  Other 
facilities  in  CS-4  for  dealing  with  lachine  dependencies 
include  the  ^STRUCTURE  mode  (for  defining  physical  storage 
layout)  , a direct  code  capability,  an  external  procedure 
facility,  and  an  en vironaental  inquiry  mechanism. 
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c.  Although  the  CS-4  Operating  Systen  Interface  coaes 
close  to  satisfying  this  reguireaent  completely,  there  are 
soae  areas  in  which  the  definition  of  the  facilities 
providad  is  incoaplete  or  vague.  For  example,  nowhere  is  it 
specified  whether  or  not  EVBNT  is  a node,  nor  is  it 
specified  whether  or  not  an  update  black  (i.e.,  a critical 
region)  can  contain  operations  that  cause  the  process  to  be 
blocked. 


Section  VIII 


ONTROL  STRUCTDES 


1.  Kinds  of  Control  Structures  (Gl). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  CS-4  provides  most  of  the  control  structures 
specified  in  this  requirement.  Sequential  execution  is  the 
normal  flow  of  control.  Conditional  execution  is  realized 
by  the  if-statement  and  case-statement  [4,  Sections  4.5  and 
4.6].  Iterative  execution  is  achieved  in  the 
repeat-statement  [4,  Section  4.7];  exception  and 
asynchronous  interrupt  handling  are  achieved  in  the  SIGNAL 

r 4,  Section  5.3]  and  event  [5,  Section  4.2]  facilities.  The 
only  control  structure  required  in  SI  that  is  not  contained 
in  CS-4  is  the  ability  to  define  or  invoke  recursive 
procedures.  As  stated  in  [4,  p.  140]:  "recursive  calls 
(calls  on  a procedure  while  there  still  exists  an  active 
invocation  of  the  same  procedure)  are  not  permitted." 

c.  The  scope  of  modifications  needed  to  add  recursion  to 
the  lanquaqe  are  discussed  under  requirement  G5 . 

2.  The  Go  To  (32)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  CS-4  satisfies  this  requirement  almost  completely. 

The  only  qualification  is  that  in  CS-4  the  GoTo  statement 
may  transfer  control  out  of  a BEGIN  block  in  which  it  is 
enclosed  T4,  p.  124  and  135-  136  ]. 

c.  Only  very  minor  modifications  would  be  required  to 
the  lanquaqe  and  the  implementation  in  order  to  restrict  the 
GoTo  to  the  local  scope  level. 

3.  Conditional  Control  (G3)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

4 

b.  The  if-statement  and  case- statement  of  CS-4  partially 
satisfy  this  requirement.  Differences  that  arise  are  (1) 
CS-4  * s conlitional  control  operations  are  not  "fully 
partitioned"  (the  if-statement  need  not  contain  an  ELSE 
clause),  and  (2)  there  is  no  "general  form  of  conditional 
which  allows  an  arbitrary  computation  to  determine  the 
selected  situation." 
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c.  The  aodif ications  needed  to  require  an  ELSE  clause  on 
an  if-statenent  are  extreaely  ainor.  Although  a general 
fora  of  conditional  such  as  Zahn's  device  adds  no  power  to 
the  language,  it  could  be  added  without  great  difficulty. 

4.  Iterative  Control  (G4). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  PT 

b.  The  repeat-stateaent  of  CS-4  "4,  Section  4.7] 
satisfies  this  requireaent  to  a high  degree.  As  specified 
in  G4 , the  only  loop  control  variable  is  local  to  the  loop, 
entry  is  peraitted  only  at  the  head,  the  conaon  special  case 
of  a fixed  nuaber  of  iterations  is  handled  efficiently,  and 
the  ternination  condition  nay  appear  anywhere  in  the  loop 
through  the  use  of  an  exit  stateaent.  Differences  betvean 
CS-4  and  G4  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  syntax  for  the  fixed- nuaber-of-ite rations  case 
is  soaewhat  clumsy  (to  have  a loop  repeated,  say, 
10  tines,  the  user  nust  specify 

FOR  INTEGER  (RANGE:  1 THRU  10)  REPEAT.  ..END  or 
soie  other  integer-node-invocation  denoting  a 
value  space  with  10  elements)  . 

(2)  The  case  in  which  the  nuaber  of  iterations  is 
fixed,  but  known  only  at  run-tine,  cannot  be 
handled  with  a for-phrase;  instead,  a while-phrase 
aust  be  used,  implying  that  a non-local 
loop-control  variable  will  be  available  after 
loop-exit. 

c.  Modifying  the  for-phrase  to  perait  a run- tine  bound 
and  cleaning  up  the  syntax  are  snail  changes  to  both  the 
language  and  the  i npleaentation. 

5.  Routines  (G5) . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  Lacking  recursion,  CS-4  fails  to  satisfy  this 
requireaent. 

c.  The  aodif ications  required  to  the  language  to  add 
recursion  are  fairly  ainor.  The  progranaer  should  be 
explicitly  required  to  indicate  which  procedures  are 
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recursive.  This  not  only  aids  in  readability  but  also  aids 
the  implementation  in  determininq  when  an  illegal  (i.e. , 
unintended)  recursive  call  is  made,  and  in  enforcing  the 
restriction  that  procedures  cannot  be  defined  within  the 
bodies  of  recursive  procedures.  The  changes  required  to  the 
implementation  are  more  substantial  but  are  simplified  by 
the  fact  that  the  dynamic  storage  allocation  mechanism 
needed  for  recursive  procedures  is  already  required  in  CS-4 
because  of  such  features  as  dynamic  array  bounds  at  block 
entry. 

6.  Parallel  Processing  (G6)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  CS-'4  satisfies  this  requirement  to  a large  extent. 

The  only  differences  lie  in  the  generality  of  CS-4  vs.  the 
restrictions  recommended  (for  efficiency  reasons)  by  G6; 

e.  g. , CS-4  allows  the  definition  of  routines  within  the  body 
of  parallel  routines  that  can  have  multiple  simultaneous 
act ivat ions. 

c.  The  main  aspects  of  CS-4*s  parallel  processing 
facility  are  as  follows: 

( 1 ) Process  management. 

(a)  Processes  in  CS-4  are  created  by  declaring 
variables  of  mode  PROCESS.  A SCHEDULE_PR0CE5S 
command  associates  a program- level  procedure 
with  the  process  and  indicates  that  the  process 
is  to  be  scheduled.  The  actual  scheduling  of 
processes  is  determined  by  user- specified 
priority  levels  or,  for  time-critical  processes, 
by  user-specified  real-time  constraints  [5, 

p.  21,  25]. 

(b)  The  storage  class  for  PROCESS  ob-Jects  is  not 
restricted.  Therefore,  processes  can  be 
declared  AUTOMATIC;  these  will  be  initiated 
dynamically.  Nevertheless,  because  there  is  no 
recursion  in  the  language,  the  maximum  number  of 
processes  that  can  be  created  is  known  at 
compile-time. 

(c)  General  capabilities  are  provided  for 
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process- state  inquiry,  process  interruption  and 
resumption,  process  teraiaation,  and 
quaranteeing  that  an  executing  process  will  aot 
be  pre-empted  '5,  pp.  21-29], 


(2 ) Shared  lata. 

(a)  A SHARED  storage-class  is  provided  for  data 
objects  that  are  to  be  accessed  by  several 
processes. 

(b)  Structured  critical  regions  called  UPDATE-blocks 
are  provided  to  prevent  disorder  and  deadlock 
that  could  result  froa  concurrent  accesses  to 
shared  data.  All  objects  declared  with  the 
storage-class-attribute  SH ARED (PROT ECTED)  are 
only  allowed  to  appear  within  such  critical 
regions  [4,  p.  20,  127]. 

(c)  A "corelink**  capability  is  provided  for  the 
coaaun ication  of  data  between  processes  having 
unrelated  compilations  [5,  p.  33]. 

(3)  Sv  nct>ronjzation. 

(a)  Synchronization  between  processes  is  achieved  by 
EVENT  variables  which  can  be  SET  by  cne  process 
and  WAITed  on  by  other  processes  [5,  p.  31]. 

(b)  A user-specified  connection  can  be  established 
between  EVENTS  and  iapleaentation-def ined 
hardware  conditions.  The  EVENTS  will  be  SET  on 
the  occurrence  of  these  conditions  and  thus 
allow  responses  to  hardware  interrupts  to  be 
programed  in  the  high-level  language  [5, 

p.  32]. 

(c)  Process  delays  based  on  a real-time  clock  are 
provided  by  the  TIHE_iAIT  function  [5,  p.  67], 

d.  The  modifications  required  to  the  language  and  the 
implementation  to  provide  the  restrictions  required  in  G6 
are  of  a minor  nature. 
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7.  Exception  Handling  (G7). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  CS-4  satisfies  this  requireaent  fairly  well  through 
its  signalling  facility  [4,  Sections  4.11,  4.12,  4.13, 
5.3.11,  which  provides  a aeaas  of  coaaonicating  the 
occurrence  of  an  exceptional  situation  to  user-specified 
handlers  for  that  exception.  Signal- handlers  nay  be  passed 
information  via  parameters,  and  they  have  rules  consistent 
with  those  for  normal  procedures.  Handlers  may  (1)  handle 
the  exception  and  return  control  to  the  point  where  the 
siqnal  occurred;  (2)  decide  the  exception  cannot  be  handled, 
take  some  other  action,  and  transfer  control  to  a point  in 
the  handler's  immediate  external  environment;  or  (3)  issue 
another  siqnal. 

c.  Signals  may  be  generated  by  explicit  statements 
written  in  the  program;  in  addition,  they  will  automatically 
be  generated  for  errors  detected  by  the  hardware  (e.g., 
division  by  zero)  or  by  compiler-supplied  software  checks 
(e.g.,  range  and  subscript  bounds  errors).  The  names  of 
signals  associated  with  errors  are  available  to  the  user  so 
that  each  program  can  define  its  own  e rror-ha nd ling  routines 
f 4 , Appendix  F 1. 

d.  The  only  difference  between  CS-4  and  G7  is  that  the 
CS-4  signal  handling  facility  provides  a slightly  more 
qeneral  capability  than  that  required  by  G7  and  that  the 
specification  of  the  signal  handler  is  not  done  through  an 
exception  handling  formal  parameter  class. 

e.  Though  not  directly  related  to  G7,  there  is  a 
somewhat  subtle  interaction  worth  noting  between  CS-4's 
exception  handling  and  data  abstraction  facilities.  The 
problem  is  that  the  dynamic  chain  search  rules  prevent  a 
sinqle  handler  fro*  handling  a signal  generated  by  disjoint 
procedures  occurring  within  a MODE  (or  at  program  level). 

The  reason  for  the  problea  is  that  at  the  time  the  signal  is 
generated  there  would  be  no  currently-active  procedure  that 
immediately  contains  the  handler  (the  handler  is  defined 
local  to  a mode  and  not  a procedure). 


8.  Synchronization  and  Real  Tine  (58)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  CS-4*s  Operating  System  Interface  contains  facilities 
that  aeet  many  of  the  reguireaents  of  58.  EVENT  variables 

r 5,  Section  4.2  1 permit  delay  until  soae  specified  situation 
has  occurred.  If  the  delay  is  to  be  determined  by  a known 
tine  interval,  then  tine-critical  processes  may  be  used  [5, 
pp.  24-25%  Specification  of  relative  priorities  anong 
parallel  control  paths  is  realized  in  the  SCHED ULE_PROCESS 
connand  for  normal  (i.e.,  non-tiae-ccit ical)  processes  [5, 
p.  26  1.  EVENT  variables  »ay  be  connected  to  real-tine  clock 
or  asynchronous  hardware  interrupts  ^5,  p.  661;  however, 
this  is  a separate  facility  from  the  (synchronous)  exception 
handling  aechanisn  described  in  G7.  The  synchronization  of 
parallel  processes  may  be  achieved  via  events,  corelinks  [5, 
Section  4.31,  or  protected  variables  and  update  blocks  (See 
G6)  . 


c.  Problems  in  CS-4  with  respect  to  G8  cone  not  so  nuch 
froa  failure  to  satisfy  specific  requirements  (although  it 
night  be  pointed  out  that  CS-4  lacks  a convenient  facility 
for  a process  to  terminate  itself)  as  froa  the  occasionally 
incomplete  nature  of  the  description.  For  example,  despite 
the  attention  paid  to  EVERT  variables,  nowhere  is  it 
mentioned  whethar  EVENT  is  in  fact  a mode,  or  how  latched 
EVERT  variables  are  initialized.  Also,  it  is  not  clear  why 
only  pulsed  events  should  be  connectable  to  external 
conditions.  It  should  be  mentioned,  too,  that  having 
procedures  such  as  SCHEDULE_PBOCESS  and  SET_EVENT  return  a 
STATUS  value  causes  a fair  amount  of  notational  clumsiness; 
one  must  either  declare  an  otherwise  unnecessary  variable  of 
the  given  type,  or  else  embed  the  procedure  in  a conditional 
statema  nt. 

d.  A moderate  amount  of  revision  is  required  to  "clean 
up"  the  Operating  System  Interface.  This  includes  both 
makinq  tha  specification  complete  and  redesigning  some 
features  to  avoid  notational  clumsiness. 
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Section  IX.  SYNTAX  AND  CONHBIT  CONVENTIONS 

1.  General  Characteristics  (HI). 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  PT 

b.  C S-4  satisfies  aost  of  the  requirements  of  HI.  The 
language  is  free  format,  allows  aneaonically  significant 
identifiers  (up  to  32  characters  in  length  [4,  p.  6)),  uses 
conventional  notation,  and  does  not  pernit  abbreviation  of 
identifiers  or  key  words.  The  aain  deviation  f roa  Hi  is 
that  the  grannar  (at  least  the  one  presented  in  [4])  is 
soaewhat  complicated  and  even  aabiguous.  In  connection  with 
this,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  graaaar  contained 
in  [4]  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  description  of  the 
language;  the  complexity  is  partially  caused  by  the  desire 
to  capture  in  the  syntax  a large  part  of  the  seaantic 
restrictions  defined  in  the  language. 

c.  Although  the  semicolon  serves  as  a separator  rather 
thin  as  an  explicit  stateaent  delimiter,  this  causes  no 
problems  since  CS-4  is  a statement- orie nted  language,  not  an 
expression-oriented  language. 

d.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  although  the  *-fora  of 
subscript  and  bounds  specification  is  in  fact  a unique 
notation  for  a spaclal  case,  it  is  also  a conventional  fora. 

e.  The  nodif ications  required  to  meet  this  requirement 
are  fairly  ainor.  An  unaabiguous  graaaar,  suitable  for  use 
as  an  implementation  graaaar,  has  been  devised  for  CS-4. 

2.  No  Syntax  Extensions  (H2). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  CS-4  completely  satisfies  this  reguireaent.  r 

3.  Source  Character  Set  (H3). 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  P 

b.  CS-4  partially  satisfies  this  requirement.  A major 
difference  is  that  the  CS-4  character  set,  based  on  full 
ASCII,  contains  elements  outside  the  64-character  ASCII 
subset,  with  no  defined  transliteration  for  some  of  the 
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inaccessible  characters.  The  characters  outside  the  subset 
are  vertical-bar,  grave- accent,  open-  and  closed-brace,  and 
tilde.  The  lack  of  a substitute  character  for  the  vertical 
bar  can  be  a serious  problea,  since  the  string  concatenation 
operator  is  coaposed  froa  this  syabol. 

c.  A very  ainor  aaount  of  aodifiction  would  be  needed  to 
define  translations  froa  the  current  character  set  to  the 
64-character  ASCII  subset.  Only  the  lexical  analyzer  would 
be  affected  by  the  change. 

4.  Identifiers  and  Literals  (H4)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  PT 

b.  CS-4  satisfies  this  requireaent  nearly  coapletely  [4, 
pp.  6-8  1.  The  underscore  is  the  break  character  for 
identifiers,  but  there  is  no  break  character  for  literals. 

c.  The  aodif ications  to  add  a break  character  for 
literals  would  be  trivial.  Only  the  lexical  analyzer  would 
be  affected.  The  nain  difficulty,  however,  is  in  choosing  a 
suitable  character.  There  is  no  generally  accepted  break 
character  for  literals  and  none  of  the  likely  candidates 
(e.g.,  blank,  underscore)  is  clearly  superior  to  the  others 
and  each  presents  probleas  with  readability  and  error 
detection. 

5.  Lexical  Units  and  Lines  (H5) . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  In  CS-4,  there  is  no  way  to  continue  lexical  units 
across  linas,  but  the  language  fails  to  satisfy  the  part  of 
H5  that  requires  a aeans  for  including  end-of-line 
characters  in  string  literals. 

c.  The  aodification  required  to  coapletely  Beet  the 
requireaent  involves  only  a saall  change  to  the  lexical 
analyzer. 

6.  Key  Words  (H6)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 
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b.  CS-4 's  treatment  of  reserved  words  [4,  Appendix  E] 

conforms  partially  to  this  requirement.  Symbols  in  CS-4  are 
qrouped  into  three  categories:  (1)  those  whose  meanings  are 

fixed  (resarved);  (2)  those  whose  meaninqs  may  be  assigned 
freely  by  a program  but  which  have  fixed  meanings  in  special 
contexts  independent  of  programmer-assigned  interpretations; 
and  (3)  those  whose  CS-4  meanings  are  lost  (overridden)  when 
new  meanings  are  assigned  by  programs  (e.g.,  built-in 
functions).  The  keywords  referred  to  in  H6  correspond  to 
all  the  category  (1)  and  (2)  key  words  in  CS-4  and  a few  of 
the  cateqory  (3)  key  words.  All  the  category  (1)  key  words 
satisfy  H6  with  one  exception.  TRUE  and  PALSE,  which  are 
literals  of  NODE  BOOLEAN , are  useable  in  identifier 
contexts. 

c.  The  modifications  required  to  meet  H6  are  fairly 

minor.  Category  (2)  would  have  to  be  eliminated  and  all  the 
cateqory  (2)  key  words  put  into  category  (1)  (i.e., 

reserved).  A few  of  the  category  (3)  key  words  would  also 
have  to  be  added  to  category  (1)  (i.e.,  AND,  OB,  NOT,  HAND, 

NOB,  EQV,  NOR,  IMP).  The  Boolean  literals  TBOE  and  PALSE 
should  be  changed  to  .TBOE  and  .PALSE  to  avoid  confusion 
with  identifiers. 

d.  It  should  be  noted  that  although  CS-4  has  a large 
number  of  key  words  (categories  (1)  and  (2)  have  about  100) , 
eliminating  many  of  them  would  change  the  nature  of  the 
languaqe  and  defeat  some  of  the  language's  goals  (e.g., 
readability  and  reliability  through  useful  redundancy). 

7.  Comment  Conventions  (H7). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  CS-4  partially  satisfies  this  requirement  [4,  pp. 

9-101.  H7  requires  that  the  language  provide  only  one 
comnent  convention.  CS-4  provides  two  comment  forms:  one 
version  (where  the  comment  is  delimited  by  percent-sign  and 
end-of-line)  fully  meets  the  provisions  of  H7;  the  other 
form  (delimited  by  braces)  enables  arbitrary  program 
seqments  to  be  easily  turned  into  a comment. 

c.  This  requirement  can  be  met  simply  by  deleting  the 
second  comment  fora  from  the  languaqe. 

| 
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8.  Unmatched  Parentheses  (H8) . 

a.  Degree  of  cospliance:  r 

b.  CS-4  satisfies  this  requireaent  completely. 

9.  Onifora  Referent  Rotation  (H9). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliaace:  P 

b.  CS-4  satisfies  this  requireaent  only  to  a liaited 
extent.  The  aain  exaaple  of  unifora  referent  notation  in 
CS-4  is  that  ARRAY  subscripting  and  procedure  invocations 
share  soae  coaaon  foras.  However,  the  *-fora  is  available 
for  ARRAY  subscripting  and  not  as  a procedure  argument,  and 
key-word  parameters  are  available  for  procedures  but  not  for 
subscripting.  The  STRUCTURE  node  violates  unifora 
reference,  since  the  dot  qualification  fora  used  for  data 
reference  is  not  a valid  function  call.  In  addition,  the 
absence  of  facilities  for  user-defined  functions  to  be 
invokable  in  write-contexts  (e. q. , as  the  target  of  an 
assignaent)  implies  that,  with  the  exception  of  soae 
built-in  functions  such  as  SUBSTR,  foras  appearing  in  such 
contexts  will  be  data-references.  The  lack  of  a unifora 
referent  notation  is  even  more  apparent  for  data 
abstractions,  since  no  data  reference  fora  is  available  for 
selecting  oblect  components. 

c.  Modifications  to  the  language  to  aeet  this 
requireaent  would  be  substantial  and  would,  in  effect, 
change  the  nature  of  the  languaqe.  The  dot  qualification 
fora  of  STRUCTURE  can  be  fairly  easily  changed  so  that,  for 
exaaple,  instead  of  writing  S.A,  one  would  write  A(S)  . 
Similarly,  keyword  parameters  can  be  eliainated  froa 
procedures.  The  other  changes,  however,  are  much  more 
■a  lor.  Eliminating  the  *-fora  of  array  subscripting  would 
seriously  hamper  the  power  and  convenience  of  the  language. 
Allowing  user-defined  functions  in  write-contexts  would 
require  sizable  dasign  effort,  especially  to  establish 
suitable  restrictions.  With  regard  to  data  abstractions, 
deteraining  a unifora  referent  notation  is  currently  a 
research  topic  and  not  within  the  state-of-the-art. 
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10.  Consistency  of  (leaning  (H10). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  T 

b.  CS-4  complies  with  this  requirement  completely.  In 
particular,  the  error-prone  features  cited  in  H 10  (use  of  = 
to  denote  both  assignment  and  equality,  special 
interpretation  for  parenthesized  arguments)  are  absent  from 
CS-4. 
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Section  X.  DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL  COHPILATION 
AND  LAMGtJ AGE  RESTRICTIONS 

1.  No  Defaults  in  Program  Logic  (II). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  CS-4  language  specification  suffers  froa  a 
problem  coaaon  to  many  language  reference  manuals,  which 
brings  it  into  conflict  with  II.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the 
inconsistency  with  which  the  behavior  of  erroneous  programs 
is  treated.  In  many  cases,  the  language  defines  run-time 
conditions  that  are  signalled  when  errors  occur  [4,  Appendix 
Pi.  However,  there  are  many  more  instances  in  which  rules 
are  specified  that  do  not  define  the  program  behavior  when 
the  rules  are  violated:  e.g.,  the  restrictions  governing 
update  blocks  f4,  p.  128],  go-to  stataents  [4,  p.  136],  or 
even  what  happens  with  programs  containing  syntax  errors. 

The  result  of  such  an  absence  of  specifications  is,  as 
stated  in  II,  "implementation-dependent  defaults  with  the 
translator  determining  the  meaning  of  programs." 


c.  A moderate  amount  of  revision  is  necessary  to  the 
language  specification  to  explicitly  state  the  program 
behavior  when  rules  are  violated.  Such  specification  could 
be  achieved  by  a formal  definition  of  the  language,  although 
the  latter  would  be  a major  undertaking. 

2.  Object  Representation  Specifications  Optional  (T2). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  CS-4  partially  satisifies  this  reguirement.  With 
respect  to  data  representations,  the  programmer  may  specify 
storage  formats  only  via  the  ^STRUCTURE  mode;  in  this  sense, 
he  nay  override  the  default  representation  chosen.  With 
respect  to  subroutine  calls,  the  default  is  closed  (1. e. , 
out-of-line)  compilation,  but  this  may  be  overridden  by  the 
programmer.  There  is  no  programmer  control  over  reentrant 
vs.  nonreentrant  code  generation;  this  decision  is 
implementation  dependent.  A complete  list  of 
compiler-supplied  defaults  in  CS-4  appears  in  f4.  Appendix 
D1- 
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c.  The  modifications  required  for  the  language  to  give 
the  programmer  explicit  reentrant  code  generation  are  minor. 
Moderate  aodif ications  light  be  required  to  an 
iipleientation  in  order  to  qenerate  reentrant  code,  and 
there  are  potential  conflicts  with  efficiency  if  the 
hardware  does  not  support  reentrant  procedure  calls. 

3.  Compile-time  Variables  (13). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  CS-4  aliost  coipletely  satisfies  this  requireient. 
CS-4  has  an  environmental  inquiry  facility.  In  addition  to 
languaqe  defined  constants,  this  facility  also  has 
machine-dependent  constants  which  can  be  interrogated  inside 
a program  f 4,  Section  8.4).  In  addition,  the  language 
provides  for  machine-dependent  machine-names  and 
storage-unit-names  for  specifying  the  machine  configuration 
in  MSTBUCTDBE  definitions.  The  only  way  in  which  CS-4  fails 
to  meet  13  is  that  environmental  inquiry  is  not  specified 
for  such  facilities  mentioned  in  13  as  operating  system, 
peripheral  equipment,  and  special  hardware  options. 

c.  The  modifications  required  to  include  additional 
environmental  inquiry  constants  to  the  languaqe  are  minor. 

4.  Conditional  Compilation  (14)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  CS-4  partially  satisfies  this  requirement.  There  is 
no  compile-tine  conditional  facility,  but  the  language  does 
contain  an  environmental  inquiry  capability  [4,  Section  8.4] 
and  allows  some  expression  evaluation  at  compile-time. 

c.  Substantial  modifications  would  be  required  both  to 
the  language  and  the  implementation  to  add  a conditional 
compilation  facility.  A significant  amount  of  design  would 
be  required  to  select  the  appropriate  forms  of  compile-time 
statements  (a.g.,  CTIP,  CTCASE),  compile-time  variable 
definitions  and  compile-time  expressions.  A non-trivial 
amount  of  effort  would  also  be  needed  to  implement  such 
facilities. 
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5.  Simple  Base  Language  (15). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  CS-4 * s base  language  is  not  very  siaple,  (coaprising 
almost  all  of  ( 4 1 and  [51);  moreover,  the  reference  aanual 
does  not  distinguish  between  base  language  and 
extension-obtainable  constructs.  However,  the  latter  are 
identifiable  implicitly,  consisting  of  many  of  the  built-in 
procedures  for  the  primitive  modes  (e.g.,  [4,  Appendix  C])  . 

c.  One  aspect  of  CS-4  that  contributes  to  its  lack  of 
simplicity  is  the  inclusion  of  COMPLEX,  VECTOR  and  MATRIX  as 
built-in  nodes  with  built-in  operators.  This  was  done  for 
notational  convenience  since  the  language  lacks  an  operator 
definition  facility.  The  major  complexity  of  the  language, 
however,  cones  from  the  data  abstraction  facility  [4, 

Section  6]  which  is  specifically  needed  to  meet  requirements 
El  and  E5.  A large  part  of  this  complexity  comes  from 
interactions  with  other  features  of  the  language.  For 
example,  numerous  restrictions  are  needed  on  the  kinds  of 
parameters  that  can  be  used  when  explicitly  re-defining  one 
of  the  standard  operations  for  a user-defined  mode  (e.g., 
the  first  formal  parameter  to  an  ASSIGN  routine  nay  not  be 
bound  by  COPY  r*»,  p.  164  1). 

d.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  modify  a language  to 
meet  a requirement  as  qeneral  as  this.  Nakinq  a language 
siaple  involves  the  deletion  of  numerous  features.  However, 
as  will  be  discussed  in  Section  XV  of  this  chapter,  there 
are  very  few  features  in  CS-4  that  are  not  needed  to  satisfy 
requirements  in  the  Tinman. 

6.  Translator  Restrictions  (16). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  CS-4  partially  satisfies  this  requirement,  in  that 
the  language  places  a limit  on  the  length  of  identifiers 
(viz.,  32).  However,  CS-4  specifies  neither  the  maximum 
number  of  array  dimensions,  the  maximum  level  of  parenthesis 
nesting,  nor  the  maximum  number  of  identifiers  in  programs. 

c.  It  would  be  a minor  modification  to  the  language  and 
to  a well-structured  implementation  to  specify 

langa uqe-def ined  limits  for  the  number  of  array  dimensions, 
level  of  parenthesis  nesting,  and  the  number  of  identifiers. 
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7.  Object  Hachine  Restrictions  (17)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  Lacking  restrictions  of  the  kind  described  in  X7, 
CS-4  completely  satisfies  this  requirement. 
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Section  XI.  EFFICIBWT  OBJECT  B EPEES  ENTAT  ION  S 
AND  MACHINE  DEPENDENCIES 

1.  Efficient  Object  Code  (J1). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  CS-4  has  a wide  variety  of  features  that  promote  the 
production  of  efficient  object  code,  but  there  are  also  some 
facilities  that  may  incur  run-time  overhead  even  when  not 
used.  The  following  sub-  para gra  phs  illustrate  both  issues. 

(D  Features  |a£iLit.a!ing  £ffi£i&££2.. 

(a)  The  mode  parameters  BANGB  (for  integers  and 
reals),  PRECISION  (for  reals  and  fractions),  and 
string- size  can  be  used  by  the  compiler  to 
determine  the  minimum  number  of  bits  that  must 
be  allocated  for  the  representation  of  an 
object's  value.  These  parameters  are  not 
specified  in  terms  of  bits,  but  in  terms  of  the 
(integer  or  real)  range  of  the  value  space,  the 
decimal  digits  of  precision,  and  the  number  of 
characters,  respectively  T4,  p.  37,  44,  59, 

1001. 

(b)  The  user  has  explicit  control  over  whether 
procedures  pass  copies  of  actual  parameter 
values  or  simply  reference  those  values  [4, 

p.  144].  This  control  is  independent  of  whether 
the  parameters  are  intended  for  input  only, 
output  only,  or  both  input  and  output. 

(c)  Procedures  declared  to  be  OPEN  will  have  their 
bodies  expanded  inline  at  each  point  of  call, 
thereby  trading  off  space  for  reduced  invocation 
times.  In  all  other  ways,  the  semantics  of  OPEN 
and  normal  CLOSED  procedures  are  identical  [4, 
p.  148].  Procedures  containing  assembly  or 
machine  language  code  can  also  be  declared  OP  Eh 
and  expanded  inline. 

(d)  A NOBECALL  attribute  can  be  associated  with 
procedures.  It  is  used  by  a compiler  in 
optimizing  multiple  procedure  calls  having  the 
same  argument  values  [4,  p.  150]. 
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(e)  Checking-directives  are  available  to  disable  the 
generation  of  run-time  checking  code  [4, 

p.  178]. 

(f)  Many  of  the  language-supplied  procedures  and 
operators  will  be  invoked  at  compile-tine  if  all 
of  their  arguments  or  operand  values  are  known 
at  compile-time.  The  resulting  values  can  be 
used  not  only  in  contexts  reguiring  coapile-tiae 
values,  but  also  in, contexts  that  normally  would 
reguire  run-tiae  invocations  [4,  p.  173]. 

(g)  Although  conversions  are  possible  using  explicit 
calls  on  construction  routines,  implicit 
conversions  resulting  in  unknown  overhead  are 
not  peraitted  [4,  p.  26,  28  ]. 

(h)  Storage  allocation  may  be  specified  as  either 
AUTOMATIC  (within  name  scope  levels),  STATIC  (at 
prograa  level)  , SHARED  (between  processes  at 
program  level),  or  ABSOLUTE  (for 
machine-dependent  objects  of  mode  N STRUCTURE) 

(4,  p.  20].  Pointers  and  HEAP  storage  reguiring 
garbage  collection  are  not  provided. 

(i)  Recursive  procedures  are  not  permitted  [ 4, 

p.  140].  Therefore,  AUTOMATIC  data  (but  only 
the  dope  vectors  for  dynamic  arrays  and  strings) 
Bay  be  laid  oat  statically,  with  restricted 
scopes  of  access,  and  not  require  references 
through  a display.  The  language  specification 
uses  the  terns  "allocate"  and  "deallocate"  to 
indicate  when  the  data's  storage  is  dynamically 
made  available  or  unavailable,  and  where 
routines  are  invoked  for  initiation  (of  values 
for  data  and  states  for  processes)  and 
termination. 

(j)  Efficiency  of  storage  using  overlaid  data  can  be 
achieved  in  three  ways: 

by  compiler-determined  storage  layouts  for 
AUTOMATIC  data  f4,  p.  20]; 

by  compiler- deter  mined  storage  layouts  for 
objects  of  discriminated  UNION  mode  (4,  p.  113]; 
and 
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by  choosing  storage- unit- va  lues  such  that 
component  fields  in  nachine  dependent 
HSTBOCTDH  SS  overlap  T 4,  p.  183]. 

(k)  The  user  can  control  the  efficiency  of  initiate 
and  terminate  routines  using  the  OPEN  attribute 
as  discussed  above.  In  addition,  object 
declarations  using  lanquage  supplied  aodes  can 
specify  that  the  initiate  routine  is  not  to  be 
invoiced  [4,  p.  18],  The  terminate  routines  for 
the  language-supplied  nodes  perforn  no  action 
[4,  p.  26];  therefore,  they  can  be  inpleaented 
as  body-less  OPEN  procedures  that  require  no 
overhead. 

(2)  features  with  hiddgn  £un-^j.ng  expense. 

(a)  Array  bounds  need  not  be  known  at  conpile-tine 
and  thus  require  a "dope  vector"  in  the  general 
case.  However,  a dope  vector  will  have  to  be 
used  even  when  the  bounds  are  known  at 
compile-time  (e.g.,  when  the  array  is  passed  by 
reference  as  an  argument  to  a routine  whose 
fornal  pa  ran a ter  is  an  array  with  run-tine 
determinable  bounds) . 

(b)  CS-4  has  fairly  powerful  facilities  in  the  area 
of  exception  handling  and  parallel  processing. 

It  is  not  obvious  that  run-time  expense  is 
avoided  when  these  features  are  not  used. 

c.  CS-4  comes  very  close  to  satisfying  this  requirement. 
In  particular,  the  checking-directives  mentioned  above 
(b(1)(e))  give  the  programmer  explicit  control  over 
efficiency  versus  reliability  tradeoffs.  Although  there  are 
a few  features  that  may  have  hidden  run-time  expense 
(sub-paragraph  (2)  above)  , such  features  were  designed  to 
balance  efficiency  with  reliability  (possibly  at  the  expanse 
of  simplicity) , and  could  not  be  easily  modified  to 
ronpletely  satisfy  this  requirement. 

2.  Optimizations  Do  Not  Change  Proqram  Effect 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  TO 


<J2)  . 
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b.  This  requirement  is  tore  a function  of  the  translator 
than  of  the  language  itself,  but  it  should  be  aentioned  that 
there  is  nothing  in  CS-4  that  prevents  this  reguireaent  froa 
being  satisfied.  Por  example,  since  the  rules  for 
expression  evaluation  result  in  side  effects  being  carried 
out  in  left-to-right  order,  there  is  no  danger  of  different 
translators  producing  object  prograas  yielding  different 
results  for  the  saae  source  prograa. 

3.  Machine  Language  Insertions  (J3)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  PT 

b.  CS-4  satisfies  this  reguireaent  alaost  coapletely  via 
its  M PROCEDtJR  E direct  code  facility  '4,  Section  8.2%  The 
syntax  and  semantics  of  HPROCEDUREs  (and  their  parameters) 
are  consistent  with  those  of  noraal  procedures  (e.g.,  they 
say  be  expanded  inline).  The  rules  are  consistent,  but  not 
identical,  because  certain  aachine  and  implementation 
dependencies  cannot  be  hidden:  e.g.,  the  machine-dependent 
register  location  of  an  actual  parameter  is  specifiable,  and 
aay  be  used  in  the  assembly  code  [4,  p.  195}.  A ainor 
difference  between  CS-4  and  J3  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
encapsulation  of  the  aachine  language  insertions.  Instead 
of  permitting  direct  code  "only  within  the  body  of 
coapile-tiae  conditional  stateaents"  (as  stated  in  J3),  CS-4 
employs  M procedur  B. . . END  brackets  and  reguires  the 
specification  of  a TARGET  aachine.  Also,  the  direct  code 
facility  aay  only  be  used  by  programs  possessing  the 
MPHOCEDOHES  authority  [4,  p.  194}. 

c.  The  aodif ications  required  to  coapletely  satisfy  this 
requireaent  are  dependent  on  adding  coapile-tiae  conditional 
stateaents  to  the  language  (see  14). 

4.  Object  Representation  Specifications  (J4)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  PT 

b.  CS-4  satisfies  this  reguireaent  fairly  well,  via  the 
HSTRUCTORE  mode  r 4,  Section  8.11.  Rith  this  feature,  the 
user  can  specify  the  order  and  width  of  fields,  the  presence 
of  "don't  care"  fields,  and  data  alignaent;  it  is  also 
possible  to  associate  source  language  data  (but  not 
prograas)  with  special  aachine  addresses.  The  use  of 
MSTRIICTORES  is  restricted  in  a siailar  fashion  to 
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HPROCEDOREs;  the  proqraa  eust  possess  the  HSTBU CTUH ES 
authority  r * p.  180].  One  facility  that  CS-4  lacks  in  the 
area  of  oblect  representation  specifications  is  the  ability 
to  indicate  a degree  of  packing  for  non-MSTRUCTORE  data. 

c.  Modifying  the  language  to  allow  a packing  attribute 
on  any  data  declaration  is  a relatively  ainor  change. 
However,  the  effect  on  the  inpleaentntion  is  non-trivial  and 
can  cause  a great  deal  of  run- tine  overhead  for  unpacking 
and  inplicit  representational  conversions.  For  exaaple,  it 
is  non-trivial  to  iapleaent  by- reference  parameter  passing 
for  a sinqle  Boolean  variable  in  a packed  array  of  Booleaas. 

5.  Open  and  Closed  Routine  Calls  (J5)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  T 

b.  CS-4  provides  OPEN  and  CLOSBD  as  conpilation  class 
attributes  for  procedures  [4,  p.  148]. 
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Section  XII.  PROGRAM  ENVIBONH  BUT 

1.  Operating  System  Not  Required  (K1) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  Nona  of  the  features  in  the  CS-4  language  itself  [ 4 1 
requires  the  existence  of  an  operating  system.  CS-4  has  an 
Operating  Systea  Interface  [51  to  make  available  to  the 
lanquage  existing  operating  systea  capabilities  in  a 
standard  fashion.  Should  a particular  capability  (or  an 
entire  operating  systea)  not  exist,  they  can  be  implemented 
directly  in  the  OSI.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
certain  languaqe  features  specifically  required  by  the 
Tinaan  (e.g.  , parallel  processing,  G6)  require  run-time 
support  (generally  known  as  an  operating  system) . 

2.  Program  Assembly  (K2)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  ACCESS  mechanism  of  CS-4  partially  satisfies  this 
require  me  nt. 

3.  Software  Development  Tools  (K3). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  [J 

b.  This  issue  is  not  addressed  in  the  language  manual. 

4.  Translator  Options  (K4) 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  0 

b.  This  issue  is  not  addressed  in  the  language  manual. 

5.  Assertions  and  Other  Optional  Specifications  (K5). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PU 

b.  Althouqh  CS-4  provides  no  facilities  (except 
comments)  for  assertions,  etc.,  the  language  has  nothing  in 
it  that  would  prohibit  these  forms.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  interpretation  of  assertions,  etc.  (specified 
as  implementation-dependent  in  K5)  has  a potential 
interaction  with  exception  handling. 
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Sectioa  XIII.  TRANSLATORS 

1.  No  Superset  Implementations  (LI). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  0 

b.  This  issue  is  not  addressed  in  the  lanquage  aanual. 

2.  No  Subset  I apleae stations  (L2). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  D 

b.  This  issue  is  not  addressed  in  the  langaage  manual. 

3.  Low-Cost  Translation  (L3). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  CS-4  partially  satisfies  this  requirement.  However* 
the  size  and  complexity  of  the  language  nay  interfere  with 
low-cost  translation.  Nodifications  to  the  language  to  aeet 
this  requirement  are  probably  not  desirable  because 
conscious  design  trade-offs  were  made  in  the  language  in 
favor  of  such  goals  as  reliability  and  efficient  obiect  code 
over  fast  translation. 

4.  Many  Object  Machines  (L4)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  U 

b.  This  issue  is  not  addressed  in  the  language  manual. 

5.  Self-hosting  Not  Required  (L5). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  D 

b.  This  issue  is  not  addressed  in  the  language  manual. 

6.  Translator  Checking  Required  (L6)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  (J 

b.  This  issue  is  not  addressed  in  the  language  aanual. 
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7.  Diagnostic  Messages  (L7). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  0 

b.  This  issue  is  not  addressed  in  the  language  annual. 

8.  Translator  Internal  Structure  (L8)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  0 

b.  This  issue  is  not  addressed  in  the  language  nanual. 

9.  Self-Iapleaantable  Language  (L9) . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  (I 

b.  This  issue  is  not  addressed  in  the  language  nanual. 
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section  XIV.  LANGUAGE  DEFINITION , STANDARDS  AND  CONTROL 

1.  Existing  Language  Features  Only  (HI). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  All  the  language  features  in  CS-4  are  within  the 
state-of-the-art  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  data 
abstraction  facilities.  Although  sone  existing  languages 
(e.  g. , SIH0LA-67)  support  data  abstraction,  this  is  an 
on-going  research  area.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
such  facilities  are  specifically  required  in  El  and  E5. 

2.  Onanbiguous  Definition  (H2)  . 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  P 

b.  Although  CS-4's  senantics  have  not  been  defined 
foraally,  an  atteapt  has  been  nade  to  be  rigorous  and 
conplete.  However,  as  has  been  noted  under  specific 
requireaents,  there  are  places  where  the  language  manual  is 
incomplete,  especially  with  regard  to  the  Operating  System 
Interface.  On  the  whole,  the  manual  is  well-organized  and 
quite  readable,  and  although  not  quite  suitable  as  a user 
introduction  to  the  language,  it  does  much  better  in  this 
regard  than  most  language  reference  manuals.  Its  main 
failing  comes  from  the  manner  in  which  features  are  defined. 
Rather  than  explaining  the  capabilities  of  features  as  would 
be  done  in  an  introductory  document,  the  reference  manual 
frequently  states  descriptions  in  the  form  of  restrictions. 

c.  A moderate  amount  of  revision  would  be  required  to 
ensure  that  the  language  is  defined  completely  and 
unambiguously. 

3.  Language  Documentation  Required  (H3). 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  U 

b.  The  CS-4  Language  Reference  Manual  [4)  is  not 
intended  as  introductory-level  user  documentation,  although 
in  that  regard  it  is  better  than  many  other  language 
defining  documents. 
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4.  Control  Agent  Required  ((14) . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  U 

b.  This  issue  is  not  addressed  in  the  language  annual. 

5.  Support  Agent  Required  (N5) . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  0 

b.  This  issue  is  not  addressed  in  the  language  aanual. 

6.  Library  Standards  and  Support  Required  (H6)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  tl 

b.  This  issue  is  not  addressed  in  the  language  aanual. 
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section  XT.  CDHCLOSIOIIS  HB3AHDMG  CS-4 

1.  Objectives  of  CS-4  and  Tinian. 

CS-4  cones  extreiely  close  to  aeeting  all  the  objectives 
of  the  Tinian.  CS-4  is  a recently  designed  language  which 
incorporates  the  latest  advances  in  HOL  technology  as  well 
as  features  that  support  current  prograi  design 
■ethodologies. 

2.  Suniary  of  Sajor  Areas  of  Conflict  between  CS-4  and 
Tinian. 

a.  Data  and  Tyge§.  There  are  several  iajor  conflicts 
between  CS-4  and  Tinian.  CS-4  does  not  have  a fixed-point 
data  type.  In  addition,  CS-4  does  not  periit  user-defined 
character  sets. 

b.  Operations.  There  are  no  really  major  conflicts  but 
there  are  a number  of  minor  ones. 

c.  Expressions  Pgra neters.  There  are  several 
conflicts  in  this  area.  CS-4's  parameter  rules  for  modes 
are  not  consistent  with  paraieter  rules  for  procedures. 

CS-4  does  not  have  precisely  the  four  kinds  of  parameters 
listed  in  the  Tinman.  CS-4  does  not  have  the  generic 
procedure  capability  called  for,  nor  does  it  allow  a 
variable  nuiber  of  parameters  to  procedures. 

d . Variables.  Literals,  and  Constants.  The  major 
conflict  in  this  area  is  that  CS-4  does  not  have  pointers. 

In  addition,  CS-4  does  not  permit  subseguences  of 
enumeration  types. 

e.  Definition  Facilities.  The  major  conflict  in  this 
area  is  that  CS-4  does  not  permit  operator  definitions.  In 
addition,  user-defined  types  are  not  indistinguishable  from 
built-in  types. 

f.  Scopes  and  Librar ies.  There  are  no  major  conflicts 
in  this  area. 

g.  CgnfcEOl  St£U££u£§s.  The  major  conflict  in  this  area 
is  that  CS-4  does  not  have  recursive  procedures.  There  are, 
in  addition,  numerous  linor  conflicts. 
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h.  Synta x and  Comment  Convgntigng.  The  major  conflict 
in  this  area  is  the  clumsiness  of  the  node  declaration 
syntax.  Saaller  conflicts  include  CS-4's  anbiguous  grammar, 
unreserved  keywords,  use  of  a larger  character  set  than  64 
character  ASCII,  and  variances  fron  unifora  referent 
notation. 

i.  Defaults,  Conditional  Compilation*.  a nd  Language 
Restrictions.  The  aajor  conflicts  In  this  area  are  CS-4*s 
lack  of  a conditional  coapilation  facility  and  the  fact  that 
the  behavior  of  erroneous  prograas  is  often  unspecified. 

1.  Efficient  object  Representations  and  Machine 
DgEendencii^.  There  are  no  aajor  conflicts  in  this  area. 
Minor  ones  include  the  fact  that  soae  CS-4  features  nay 
incur  run-time  overhead  even  when  not  used,  and  the  fact 
that  packing  can  only  be  specified  in  HSTRUCTURES. 

k.  Erogfaa  En  viropaept . The  major  conflict  in  this  area 
is  that  CS-4  does  not  have  a special  facility  for  including 
assertions  in  programs. 

l.  Tr anslators.  The  aajor  conflict  in  this  area  is  that 
CS-4  has  features  which  aake  low-cost  translation  difficult. 

a.  Languagg  Definition,.  SUS^ElS  igd  ignjjtgi.  The 
aajor  conflicts  in  this  area  are  the  fact  that  CS-4  data 
abstraction  facilities  are  probably  not  within  the  currently 
accepted  state-of-the-art  and  the  fact  that  there  are  places 
where  the  language  is  incompletely  specified. 

3.  Unnecessary  Features  in  CS-4. 


The  unnecessary  features  in  CS-4  (in  the  sense  that  they 
are  not  needed  to  satisfy  the  Tinman  requirements)  are  the 
arithmetic  aggregate  nodes  (COMPLEX , VECTOR,  and  MATRIX), 
keyword  parameters,  and  the  SHAR ED (UNPROTEC TED)  attribute. 
The  arithmetic  aggregate  nodes  were  built  in  for  notational 
convenience  but  could  be  removed  if  operator  extension  were 
added  to  CS-4.  Keyword  parameters  also  provide  notational 
convenience  and  we  recommend  their  retention.  The  SHARED 
(UNPROTECTED)  attribute  is  redundant  --  i.e.,  it  is 
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4.  Reconaendations  concerning  CS-4. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evaluation  conducted  in  this  chapter, 
we  conclude  that  CS-4  cones  very  close  to  nee  ting  the 
Tinaan,  both  in  its  goals  and  in  the  specific  r eguirenents. 
CS-4  can  be  aodified,  sonatinas  quite  trivially  and 
soaetiaes  vith  aore  difficulty,  to  neet  aost  of  the  Tinaan's 
requireaents.  There  are  soae  places,  however,  (noted 
throuqhout  this  chapter  and  in  Appendix  III)  where  we  feel 
that  it  is  the  Tinaan  which  should  be  aodified. 
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CHAPTER  5 

JOVIAL  (J73/I)  EVALUATION 


Section  I.  LAN5UASE  SUMMARY 
1.  Lexical  Properties. 

a.  JOVIAL  J73/I,  called  JOVIAL  throughout  this  report, 
is  a free-fornat  lanquage  containing  an  explicit  statement 
delimiter,  . No  special  meaning  is  ascribed  to 
end-of-line;  in  fact,  all  issaes  concerning  it  are  ignored 
in  [141. 

b.  The  lanquage  is  defined  using  59  characters,  all  of 
which  appear  in  the  64-character  ASCII  subset. 

Other :characters  (*)  (i.e.,  any  an  implementation  wishes  to 

support)  may  appear  internal  to  character  constants  and 
comments. 

c.  JOVIAL  names  consist  of  arbitrary  length  sequences  of 
letters,,  digits  and  special  symbols  (prime  and 
dollar-sign)  . Only  the  first  31  characters  are  significant. 
The  first  character  of  any  name  must  be  either  a letter  or 

$.  The  dollar  sign  may  have  an  implementation-dependent 
meaning.  The  prime  ( ')  is  included  as  a break  character. 

d.  Comments  say  be  of  any  length,  are  unaffected  by 
end-of-line,  and  are  delimited  by  guotation  marks.  A slight 
complication  arises  from  the  simultaneous  use  of  quotation 
marks  to  delimit  DEFINE  strings  (see  compile- time 
facilities) . To  avoid  ambiguity,  comments  may  not  appear 
within  such  strings.  Except  for  the  above  restriction, 
comments  may  be  placed  between  any  two  language  symbols 
(lexical  units). 


(*)  The  colon  is  used  in  the  JOVIAL  definition,  f 1 U 1,  to 
form  multi-word  non- terminals.  Whenever  colon-separated 
words  appear  within  the  body  of  this  chapter,  unless 
otherwise  defined,  they  should  be  considered  to  denote  a 
JOVIAL  non-terminal. 


2.  Data  Types. 

The  JOVIAL  data  types  are  categorized  in  Pigure  4. 

a.  Scalars.  The  £ive  JOVIAL  scalar  data  types  are 
floating  point,  signed  and  unsigned  integers,  and  bit  and 
character  strings.  The  size  for  all  scalar  variables  nay 
optionally  be  specified,  along  with  their  declaration.  If 
not  so  specified,  strings  default  to  a length  of  one  and 
naneric  variables  to  an  implementation-dependent  size.  All 
size  definitions,  except  for  character  strings,  are  aade  in 
terns  of  bits.  A single  character  occupies  a byte  vhich  is 
of  iaplenentation- dependent  length. 

(D  &&kaviQcal  E£2Be£fciM.  conaoe  to  all  &£&!&£  lata 
£!££§•  Assignaent  and  relations  are  defined  for 
all  scalar  data  types.  Inplicit  conversions  will 
sonetines  be  nade  when  necessary  to  force  type 
compatibility.  The  rules  of  type  natching  pernit 
conversions  to  occur  in  one  direction  in  the  type 
hierarachy  — character  string  (lowest) , bit 
string,  integer  (signed  and  unsigned) , floating 
point  (highest).  Explicit  conversion  routines 
between  all  scalar  types  are  available. 

The  relational  operators  in  JOVIAL  are:  =,  <>,  <= , 
>,  >=.  In  conparisons  between  strings  of 
different  size  the  shorter  operand  will  be  padded 
on  the  right  for  character  data  and  on  the  left 
for  bit  strings.  Bit  strings  are  padded  with 
zeros.  The  character  padding  element  is  not 
specified. 

(2)  Bella  vista  1 properties  specific  to  npietic  types. 

(a)  Atithsetic  operators.  JOVIAL  supports  a full 
complement  of  arithmetic  operators;  \ 

(modulo)  , and  **  (exponentiation)  . The 
resulting  type  of  a numeric: formula  is  usually 
that  of  the  hierarchically  higher  operand  (e.g. , 
floating  point  ♦ integer  yields  a floating  point 
result).  In  this  context,  signed  integers  are 
placed  above  unsigned  ones.  The  only  exception 
to  this  rule  is  that  exponentiation  involving 
only  integers  will  frequently  yield  a floating 
point  result. 
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Figure  4.  Data  Types  in  JOVIAL 
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(b)  P£SCiai2S  Ml  asaiiag.  Through  size 
specifications  the  prograaaer  can  define  the 
precision  of  nuaeric  variables.  Scale  and 
precision  sanageaent  for  arithaetic  expressions 
is  perforaed  inplicitly  by  the  coapiler. 

Overflow  aay  cause  truncation  on  the  aost 
significant  bits  without  causing  an  exception. 

A truncation:  option  aay  be  included  in  the 
definition  of  a floating  point  variable.  This 
option  specifies  whether  rounding  or  truncation 
is  to  occur  when  precision  is  exceeded. 

(c)  Precedence  and  evaia&^igo  o£$$£.  A nine  level 
operator  precedence  is  defined  in  [14].  Beyond 
adherance  to  this  precedence  and 
pareathesization,  the  order  of  evaluation  is 
unspecified.  It  should  be  noted  that#  in 
contrast  to  aost  languages#  the  exponentiation 
operator  coabines  froa  left  to  right. 

(3)  Be  ha  vi  oral  E£2Ee£ti.ea  s££C£f  ic  to  £t£iags« 

(a)  SakstEiag  operators.  Two  pseud  o-f unctions#  BIT 
and  BYTE,  are  supported  for  referencing 
substrings.  The  functions  apply  to  bit  and 
character  strings#  respectively.  They  nay 
appear  on  either  side  of  an  assignaent 
statement.  The  prograaaer  specifies  the 
starting  position  and  nuaber  of  units  being 
referenced. 

(b)  Concatenation.  Mo  concatenation  operator  is 
supplied  in  JOVIAL. 

(c)  Logical  operations.  The  JOVIAL  logical  type  is 
the  bit  string.  Relational  foraulas  return  a 
bit  string  of  unspecified  length  with  the 
rightaost  bit  denoting  the  logical  value.  A one 
in  this  position  denotes  a true  relation  and  a 
zero  false.  Five  logical  operators  are  provided 
which  are  applied  on  a bit-by-bit  basis.  These 
operators  are:  NOT,  AND#  OB#  TOR,  and  EQT. 


b.  Aggrega te  Data  Types.  JOVIAL  provides  t vo  aggregate 
data  structures,  tables  and  blocks.  A table  nay  be  viewed 
as  an  array  in  which  entries  can  be  coaposed  of  several 
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scalar  iteas.  Blocks  constitute  a general  structure  in 
which  any  set  of  data  objects  (scalar  or  aggregate)  nay  be 
grouped.  The  only  operations  supported  for  aggregate  data 
types  are  coaponent  selection  and  paraaeter  passing.  Table 
declaration  is  quite  coaplex,  containing  aany  different 
options.  The  prograaner  aay  define  ordinary  and  specified 
tables.  An  explicit  object  representation  is  included  in 
the  declaration  of  a specif ied:  table.  Hanageaent  of 
ordinary: table  representation  is  done  by  the  coapiler  with 
the  proqraaaer  supplying  packing  density  and  allocation 
order.  ’’acking  densities  are  Hon-packed,  Medina  packed,  and 
Densely  packed.  The  allocation  order  aay  be  parallel  or 
serial.  Allocation  order  has  aeaning  only  for  aulti-itea 
table  entries.  Serial  allocation  connotes  that  all  words 
for  a given  entry  appear  consecutively  in  aeaory.  In  a 
parallel  table  all  words  for  itea  1 are  grouped  together, 
followed  by  those  for  itea  2,  etc.  Specified  tables  perait 
the  proqranmer  to  define  the  exact  object  representation  of 
his  data.  Each  itea  description  of  a specified  table 
includes  the  word  and  bit  position  of  that  itea  in  an  entry. 
Itea  fields  aay  overlap.  The  nuaber  of  words  per  entry  aust 
be  declared,  but  this  is  only  used  for  indexing  purposes  and 
a qiven  entry  aay  exceed  this  nuaber.  In  the  case  of 
variable  length  entries,  the  prograaaer  is  responsible  for 
deteraining  the  proper  index  for  locating  a desired  record. 

3.  Procedures. 

JOVIAL  supports  both  procedures  and  functions.  A 
procedure  aay  have  any  nuaber  of  input  and  output  paraaeters 
and  is  invoked  by  a call:  stateaent.  Functions  aay  only 
contain  input  paraaeters,  are  invoked  by  the  appearance  of 
their  naae  within  a stateaent,  and  return  a value  of  any 
scalar  type. 

a.  Paraaeter  Typgs.  JOVIAL  paraaeters  are 
differentiated  by  the  object  type  of  the  arguaent. 

(1)  ItSl  BiCifliifiCS*  A scalar  data  itea  aay  be 

declared  as  an  input  paraaeter,  output  paraaeter 
or  both.  Actual  itea  input  paraaeter  values  are 
copied  into  their  associated  foraal  paraaeters 
upon  procedure  entry.  If  an  itea  is  a foraal 
output  paraaeter,  its  value  is  copied  into  the 
proper  actual  paraaeter  upon  procedure  exit. 
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(2)  Table  agd  block  parameter?.  Aggregate  data 
oblects  aay  only  be  declared  as  inpat  parameters. 
They  are  passed  by  reference.  No  type-checking  is 
done  on  these  parameters.  The  associated  eeaory 
area  is  treated  as  a bit-string  and  nay  be 
reorganized  in  any  Banner. 

(3)  5tatep9.nl  nane  paraaeters . A statement  label  may 
be  declared  as  an  input  parameter.  A G0T0  within 
the  subprogram  body  can  canse  a transfer  of 
control  to  that  label. 

(4)  Subptagcitg  as  parameters.  Both  functions  and 
procedures  aay  be  passed  as  parameters.  The 
attributes  of  such  actual  paraaeters  aust  match 
those  of  the  formal  parameter  declaration.  The 
attributes  include  type  and  number  of  parameters 
and  for  functions  the  type  of  the  result. 

b.  JOVIAL  does  not  directly  support 

recursion.  However/  through  the  use  of  based  procedures 
(see  Storage  Allocation)  the  programmer  may  explicitly 
simulate  recursion. 

4.  Statements. 

4*  Sail  Statement.  This  permits  extra  semicolons  to 
appear  in  proqrams. 

b.  A§§igna§nt  S£§£gi§n£.  The  assignment  statement  in 
JOVIAL  may  have  multiple  targets.  If  several  value 
destinations  are  specified/  the  assignments  are  made  in  left 
to  right  order.  The  type  semantics  of  assignment  were 
discussed  in  2.a(1). 

c.  go To  Statement.  This  statement  allows  control  to  be 
transferred  to  any  label  within  an  enclosing  block  or  to  any 
REFed  label  (see  REF  statement)  . 

d.  BSiJICS  Staieitai.  The  RETORN  statement  when 
encountered  causes  procedure  exit.  An  optional  procedure 
name  say  be  specified.  The  procedure  so  named  must 
lexically  enclose  the  RETURN  and  will  be  the  one  exited. 

Only  the  output  parameters  of  the  specified  procedure  will 
be  assigned  their  proper  values. 
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e.  Step  stat§l§fit*  Execution  is  terminated  when  this 
statement  is  reached. 

f.  Iterative  Statements.  Two  foras  of  loop  stateaents 
exist  in  JOVIAL? 

(1)  Uhils  statement.  The  WHILE  loop  executes  a 
statement  repeatedly  until  soae  logical  condition 
becoaes  false. 

(2)  POB  Stateaent.  A loop  control  variable  aust  be 
included  in  the  FOB  stateaent.  Clauses  exist  for 
initializing,  increnenting  and  repeatedly 
replacing  the  value  of  the  loop  control  variable. 
Teraination  is  controlled  by  a clause  identical  to 
the  WHILE  stateaent. 

g.  IE  Sateaeo t.  The  JOVIAL  IP  stateaent  nay  have  either 
one  or  two  alternatives.  Its  syntax  is  soaewhat  unusual  in 
that  the  word  "then"  does  not  appear  (e.g.,  IP  AA<0; 

AA  *- A A ; ) . 

h.  Sv itch  Statement.  This  stateaent  is  equivalent  to  a 
nuaeric  case  stateaent.  Depending  on  the  integer  value  of  a 
nuaeric:  f oraula  one  of  several  labelled  alternatives  is 
selected.  An  optional  default  clause  can  be  specified  to  be 
executed  when  no  aatch  is  found.  A coanand  following  a 
qiven  case  specifies  that  the  succeeding  case  is  also  to  be 
executed.  The  behavior  when  no  natch  is  found  in  the 
absence  of  a DEFAULT  clause  is  undefined. 

i.  PEP  Stateaent.  A DEP  stateaent  proaotes  the 
availability  of  the  naaes  it  includes  to  external  nodules. 
Any  RESERVE  variable  (see  Storage  Allocation),  stateaent, 
procedure,  or  function  naae  nay  be  DEPed. 

1*  REF  §i§£ei§nt.  The  BBF  stateaent  can  extend  the 
accessibility  of  any  DEPed  naae  to  the  scope  of  the  REP. 

5.  Storage  Allocation. 

a.  idlidklB  Declaration . Three  allocation  aethods  are 
defined  for  variables,  RESERVE,  based  and  IH.  RESERVE  data 
is  peraanently  allocated.  Based  variables  require  no 
storage  aeaory.  They  are  siaply  teapla tes  which  aay  be  laid 
upon  any  region  of  aeaory.  Iteas  declared  to  be  IN  are  only 
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available  within  a given  scope.  Between  entries  to  that 
scope  their  values  becoae  undefined.  A subprogram  aa  y also 
be  declare!  to  be  of  one  of  the  above  types.  The  effect  of 
such  a declaration  is  that  all  variables  declared  within  the 
procedure  without  an  allocation :specifier  are  of  the 
allocation  type  defined  for  the  procedure.  In  addition,  all 
other  aeaory  use!  by  the  routine  (e.g.,  storage  for  a 
function  result)  is  also  allocated  in  the  specified  wanner. 

b.  Sialic  ye£§u£  Biaaiis  Allocation.  Since  all  itea 
sizes  an!  tables  bounds  are  conpile-tiae  known  and  recursion 
is  not  permitted  aeaory  may  be  allocated  statically  in 
JOVIAL. 

6.  Process  Scheduling. 

JOVIAL  contains  no  facilities  for  process  scheduling. 

7.  Piles  and  1/3. 

[141  does  not  define  any  input  or  output  facilities. 

8.  Exception  Handling. 

The  only  facilities  existing  in  JOVIAL  for  exception 
handling  are  those  the  prograaner  implements  through  the  use 
of  statement  naae  paraaeters.  This  xechanisa  is  used  to 
signal  value  changes  caused  by  explicit  conversion;  however, 
no  general  facility  exists  for  the  purposes  of  exception 
handlinq. 

9.  Coapile-Tiae  Facilities. 

JOVIAL  contains  fairly  extensive  compile-tine  facilities. 
Macros  are  supported  by  the  DEFINE  feature.  Conditional 
coapilation  can  be  achieved  by  use  of  the  (SKIP,  (BEGIN,  and 
(END  directives.  Coapile-tiae  variables  are  supplied. 

These  include:  BITSINBTTE,  BITSINWORD,  BTTESI MWORD,  and 
LOCSINWORD.  The  use  of  separate  nodules  is  encouraged  by 
the  (COPT  directive  (see  f 14,  Section  6.1.1]),  and  REP  and 
DBF  statenants  (see  4.i  and  4.-)  of  this  section).  A coapool 
facility  is  defined  for  the  language. 
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Section  II.  DATA  AMD  TYPES 

1.  Typed  Language  (A1). 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  partially  satisifies  this  requirement.  JOVIAL 
requires  that  the  type  of  each  variable  and  each  component 
of  a composite  data  structure  be  explicitly  specified  in  the 
source  prog  ran.  The  languaqe  is  not,  however,  strongly 
typed:  on  assignment  or  within  expressions  nany  required 
conversions  are  performed  iaplicitly  [14,  Section  1.7. 1.2]; 
the  OVERLAY  facility  provides  a free  union  allowing 
variables  of  one  type  to  be  used  as  if  they  had  the 
characteristics  of  another  type  [14,  Section  1.5]; 
subscripting  a table  to  obtain  an  entry  causes  the  resulting 
set  of  itens  to  be  interpreted  as  a bitstrean  [ 14,  Section 
4.11.21;  implicit  conversions  are  performed  when  itens  are 
passed  as  paraneters  to  procedures,  but  when  tables  or 
blocks  are  passed,  neither  implicit  conversions  nor  type 
checking- is-,.per formed  [14,  Section  2.2.3  1. 

c.  The  modifications  needed  to  satisfy  this  requireeent 
are  substantial.  Adding  strong  typing  to  the  language  would 
drastically  alter  the  nature  and  intent  of  the  language. 

Type  checking  permeates  so  many  features  of  the  language 

(e.  g. , assignment,  expressions,  parameter  passing)  that 
attempting  to  add  strong  typing  after  the  fact  would  require 
a an  lor  effort  to  ensure  that  all  features  affected  have 
been  dealt  with.  The  modification  required  to  the 
implementation  would  be  nalor  since  type  checking  would  have 
to  be  added  throughout  and  implicit  conversions  removed. 

2.  Data  Types  (A2>  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  provides  built-in  data  types  for  integer. 
£L&§tiJLg-2oi&t,  character  string,  and  bit  §tEisa-  (Bit 
strings  in  JOVIAL  are  considered  to  be  right  adjusted  -- 
when  two  bit  strings  of  different  lengths  are  involved  in  an 
expression,  the  shorter  is  padded  on  the  left  with  zeroes 
[14,  Section  1.7.21.  The  JOVIAL  character  string  on  the 
other  hand  is  left  adjusted.)  Objects  having  one  of  the 
built-in  types  are  called  itgms  in  JOVIAL.  For  aggregate 
data  objects  the  language  allows  tables  (arrays  of  entries. 
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where  in  entry  is  a set  of  iteas),  and  b^os&g  (heterogeneous 
structures  of  itens,  tables,  and  other  blocks) . The  nain 
points  of  disaqreenent  with  the  Tinaan  are  the  lack  of  a 
fixed  point  type  and  the  fact  that  there  is  not  an  explicit 
character  type,  but  rather  character  strings. 

c.  The  scope  of  nodications  required  is  discussed  under 
14  (Pixed  Point  Nuabers)  and  15  (Character  Data).  Is  will 
be  seen,  the  needed  changes  are  extensive. 

3.  Precision  (13). 

i.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  peraits  precision  specification  for  individual 
variables  [ 14,  Section  2. 1.3.2].  Bhen  two  floating  point 
variables  in  an  expression  have  different  precisions  an 
inpleaentation  dependent  padding  of  the  lower  precision 
value  occurs  \ 14,  Section  1.7.2].  J0VI1L  provides  no 
aechanisn  for  specifying  global  (to  a scope)  precision  for 
floating  point  arithnetic. 

c.  The  aodif ica tions  required  to  the  language  and  the 
inpleaentation  are  relatively  ainor.  1 global  precision 
declaration  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  language.  The 
iapact  on  the  inpleaentation  would  be  a change  to  the 
declaration  processor  which  enters  inforaation  in  the  syabol 
table. 

4.  Pixed  Point  Nuabers  (14). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  does  not  offer  fixed  point  nuabers  aside  fron 
integers.  The  integers  are  either  signed  or  unsigned,  and 
are  treated  as  exact  quantities  with  a step  size  of  one. 

c.  The  aodif ications  required  to  add  fixed  point  naabers 
to  the  lanquaqe  are  substantial.  1 large  design  effort 
would  be  required  both  to  design  the  fixed  point  features 
and  to  ascertain  their  interactions  with  other  features  such 
as  the  arithaetic  operations.  In  addition,  these 

aodif ications  would  interact  with  the  aodif ications  needed 
to  add  strong  typing  to  the  language  (11). 
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d.  The  impact  on  the  implementation  would  be 
substantial,  affecting  all  phases  of  coapilation. 

5.  Character  Data  (A5)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  F 

b.  Although  JOVIAL  provides  the  user  with  a aechanisa 
for  defining  enuaeration  types,  the  character  set  is  not 
defined  as  an  enuaeration  type.  [14]  does  not  specify  the 
order  of  characters;  therefore  the  rasult  of  character 
relational  expressions  '14,  Section  4.6.2]  is  entirely 
inpleaentat ion  dependent. 

c.  To*aodify  JOVIAL  to  neet  this  requireaent  would  be  a 
aa-jor  effort.  To  allow  the  user  to  define  his  own  character 
set  and  also  allow  literals  coaposed  of  strings  of  such 
characters  is  not  desirable  and  not  within  the  state  of  the 
art  of  lanquage  implementation.  Even  choosing  a fixed 
character  set  (e.g.,  ASCII),  it  would  be  difficult  to  aake 
characters  behave  like  any  other  enuaeration  (STATUS  is 
really  lust  a way  of  assigning  constant  nanes  to  integers). 
Allowing  characters  to  behave  like  STATUS  values  implies 
that  fixed  integer  values  nust  be  assigned  to  character 
values  and  all  integer  operations  will  then  be  defined  on 
characters  (e.q.,  multiplication!).  To  prevent  such  a 
situation  really  requires  the  redesign  of  the  STATUS 
aechanisa. 

6.  Arrays  ( A6)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  requires  user  specifications  of  the  number  of 
dimensions,  the  range  of  subscript  values  for  each 
dimension,  and  the  type  of  each  array  coaponent.  JOVIAL 
requires  both  upper  and  lower  bounds  to  be  fixed  at  compile 
tine.  The  JOVIAL  enumeration  type  (STATUS  constants)  has  an 
explicit  user-defined  mapping  onto  the  integers  [ 14,  Section 
2. 4 ].  Array  dimensions  nay  be  declared  with  default  lower 
bounds  (equal  to  zero  if  not  specified)  and  upper  bound 
explicitly  specified  f 14,  Section  2. 1.5. 3.1].  The  value  of 

a type  declared  by  enumeration  nay  be  used  for  array 
reference  --  as  any  integer  value  night  be  [ 14,  Section 
4.11.1]  — but  nay  not  be  used  in  a table  declaration  as  a 
dimension  bound. 
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c.  A small  aaount  of  language  revision  is  required  to 
add  a dynaaic  upper  array  bound  to  the  language.  On  the 
other  hand,  modifications  to  the  iapleaentation  will  be 
significant.  First  of  all,  dope  vectors  will  be  needed  to 
access  dynaaic  arrays.  Secondly,  since  JOVIAL  does  not  have 
recursive  procedures,  the  iapleaentation  need  not  allocate 
storaqe  dynamically  at  procedure  entry.  Consequently, 
adding  dynamic  arrays  aay  require  the  addition  of  a dynaaic 
storage  allocator  to  an  iapleaentation. 

7.  Records  (A7), 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  permits  entries  of  specified  (i.e.,  machine 
dependent)  tables  to  have  alternative  structures.  This  is 
accomplished  by  specifying  the  starting  bit  location  of  an 
entry.  No  discrimination  condition  is  required.  JOVIAL 
also  has  an  OVERLAY  facility  that  allows  variables  of 
arbitrary  type  to  be  overlayed  without  any  discriainating 
condition  M4,  Section  1.5.2],  thus  circumventing  type 
checkinq.  In  addition  JOVIAL  has  a based  allocation 
capability  that  allows  arbitrary  templates  to  be  laid  over 
any  area  in  aeaory. 

c.  Hierarchically  structured  data  can  be  achieved 
through  the  use  of  BLOCKS  [14,  Section  2.1.6].  However,  all 
the  component  naaes  aust  be  unique  since  there  is  no  naae 
qualification  and  the  only  available  operation  on  blocks  is 
parameter  passing. 

d.  Ha  lor  aodif ications  would  be  required  to  redesign  the 
data  structuring  mechanism  to  allow  suitable  hierarchical 
structuring,  and  alternative  record  structures  with 
discrimination.  This  is  the  case  because  such  facilities 
are  different  in  philosophy  fron  the  current  data 
structuring  facilities  in  the  language  and  because  of  the 
interaction  of  such  facilities  with  such  features  as 

assignee nt,  parameter  passing,  and  type  checking.  ,t 
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Section  III.  OPEFATIOHS 
1.  Assignment  and  Reference  (B 1 ) . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliaace:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  has  no  provision  for  encapsulated  type 
definitions;  the  user  has  no  leans  for  defining  assignaent 
and  access  operations.  The  JOVIAL  assignaent  stateaent  can 
be  used  only  for  built-in  types;  it  is  not  peraitted  to 
assign  one  table  to  another  or  one  block  to  another.  (This 
restriction  is  not  explicit  in  M4],  but  it  is  iaplied  by 
the  syntax  for  assignaent; stateaent  '14,  Section  3.3.1], 
since  the  right  side  Bust  be  a f oraula  (thus  of  built-in 
type  f 1 4 , Section  4.11),  and  the  rule  which  states  that  the 
value  type  of  the  f oraula  aust  aatch  the  type  of  the 
variable (s)  on  the  left  side  (non-built-in  types  never  natch 
under  the  rules  of  T 1 4,  Section  1.7]).  Many  conversions 
required  to  perform  assignaent  are  invoked  iaplicitly  [14, 
Section  1.7.  1.2].  Reference  to  a table  entry  will  retrieve 
the  entry  interpreted  as  a bit  string.  Since  JOVIAL  allows 
data  overlaying,  reference  to  a variable  aay  retrieve  a 
value  different  from  the  one  nost  recently  assigned. 

c.  In  order  to  comply  with  this  reguireaent  (in  the 
absence  of  encapsulated  type  definitions)  assignment  would 
have  to  be  defined  for  tables  and  blocks.  This,  however, 
would  require  a substantial  change  to  the  language 
definition,  as  well  as  the  iapleaentation,  since  table  and 
block  declarations  currently  do  not  define  new  types.  A 
fair  amount  of  design  is  required  to  determine  all  the 
implications  of  treating  tables  and  blocks  as  new  types,  and 
also  to  define  the  semantics  of  assignment. 

d.  Another  change  required  is  to  remove  the  overlay 
facility  so  that  data  reference  will  always  retrieve  the 
last  assigned  value.  This  change  is  relatively  minor. 
However,  to  fully  ensure  that  data  reference  will  always 
retrieve  the  last  assigned  value,  based  data  (i.e., 
pointers)  and  implicit  overlays  in  specified  tables  would 
also  have  to  be  eliminated,  but  such  facilities  are  required 
by  D6  and  J4. 
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2.  Equivalence  (B2). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  provides  built-in  operations  which  can  be  used 
to  conpare  any  two  itens.  These  operations  cannot  be  used 
for  conparison  of  tables  or  blocks,  however.  Mhen  the  types 
of  the  lata  objects  do  not  natch,  or  their  sizes  differ, 
JOVIAL  nay  implicitly  convert  one  of  the  objects  before 
comparing  [14,  Section  4.6.2]. 

* to 

c.  For  floatinq  point  identity  to  be  specified  within  a 
precision,  the  user  must  erplicitly  specify  it  himself 
(e.q.  , ABS(A-B)  <BPSILON  rather  than  A=  B)  . 

1 

d.  Substantial  revisions  are  required  to  satisfy  this 
requirement.  In  order  to  define  comparison  for  tables  and 
blocks,  they  must  first  be  redesigned  as  types  of  the 
language  as  discussed  in  Bl.  In  addition,  the  implicit 
conversions  need  to  be  deleted  so  that  objects  of  different 
types  cannot  be  considered  equivalent,  and  conparison  for 
floatinq  point  needs  to  be  redefined  to  include  a precision 
specification. 

3.  Relationals  ( B 3)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

[ b.  JOVIAL  defines  relational  operations  for  numeric  data 

and  for  all  types  defined  by  enumeration  [ 14,  Section 
5.2.2].  It  is  not  possible  to  inhibit  ordering,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  define  unordered  sets. 

i c.  The  required  modifications  to  the  language  are 

non-trivial.  A new,  unordered  STATUS  type,  without  napping 
onto  the  integers,  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  language. 
Literals  for  this  type  would  have  to  be  differentiated  from 
ordered  STATOS  literals. 

d.  The  effect  on  the  implementation  would  also  be 
non-trivial.  Determining  the  equivalence  of  two  unordered 
STATUS  typas  would  require  a great  deal  of  checking.  For 
example,  the  compiler  would  have  to  determine  that  the 
following  three  types  are  all  equivalent:  ("AM,  "B",  "C")  , 
("B",  "C",  "A'*),  and  ("A",  "C",  "B")  • 
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4.  Arithmetic  Operations  (B4). 

i.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b . The  required  operations  are  provided  by  JOVIAL , 
except  that  integer  division  generates  an  integer  result. 
JOVIAL  offers  a modulo  operator  "V  '14,  Section  5.2.2]. 

c.  A fairly  minor  modification  is  required  to  add  a 
division  operation  for  integers  which  returns  a real  result. 

5.  Truncation  and  Rounding  (B5)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  partially  satisfies  this  requirement,  since 
truncation  only  occurs  when  the  result  of  an  operation  is 
outside  the  range  specifications  of  the  program.  As  stated 
in  T 14,  Section  1.7.21  with  regard  to  bit  strings  and 
integers:  "If  the  size  of  the  value  exceeds  the  maximum  size 
permitted  for  its  type  by  an  implementation,  its  size  is 
ad-justed.  ...Leading  bits  are  truncated."  However,  this 
truncation  is  implicit  (no  exception  condition  is 
signalled).  With  regard  to  floating  point,  however,  JOVIAL 
allows  the  user  to  specify  whether  truncation  or  rounding  is 
to  be  carried  out  (on  the  least  significant  bits)  with  the 
truncation:  option  [14,  Section  2.  1.  3.  2 ]. 

c.  In  order  to  completely  satisfy  this  requirement, 
truncation  of  integers  would  have  to  generate  an  exception 
condition.  This,  however,  would  reqiire  the  addition  of  an 
exception  handling  facility  to  the  language  (see  our 
discussion  of  G7)  . 

6.  Boolean  Operations  (B6). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  JOVIAL  provides  the  built-in  Boolean  operations  AND, 
OR,  NOT,  XOR , and  EQV.  AND  and  OR  may  be  evaluated  in  short 
circuit  mode  (and  some  implementations  do  so  evaluate  them) 
but  r 14 ] does  not  specify  that  short  circuit  mode  must  be 
used. 

c.  Fairly  minor  modifications  are  required  to  add  the 
NOR  operator  and  to  require  short  circuit  mode. 
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7.  Scalar  Operations  (B7)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  JOTI XL  does  not  pernit  scalar  operations  or 
assignment  on  conformable  arrays  (tables)  or  records 
(blocks) . 

c.  The  modifications  required  are  substantial.  As 
discussed  in  Bl,  tables  and  blocks  would  first  have  to  be 
redesigned  as  types  of  the  language.  Then  rules  for  type 
equivalence  would  have  to  be  specified  and  the  definitions 
of  applicable  operations  would  have  to  be  extended. 

8.  Type  Conversion  (B8)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 


b.  JOVIAL  provides  explicit  conversion  functions  among 
integer,  floating  point,  bit  string,  and  character  string 
data  f 14,  Section  1.7],  JOVIAL  does  not  provide  conversion 
operations  between  the  object  representation  of  numbers  and 
their  representations  as  characters.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  many  of  the  JOVIAL  conversion  operations  are 
actually  a different  interpretation  of  an  unchanged  bit 
pattern  (e.  g.,  the  conversion  from  floating  point  to 
character  interprets  a floating  point  number  as  "nM 
characters  right-ad  lusted  [14#  Section  1.7. 1.2]).  JOVIAL 
provides  implicit  type  conversions  for  type 

incompatibilities  in  expressions,  assignments,  and  parameter 
passing  [14,  Sections  1.7.1. 2,  2.2.3#  and  3.3.2];  the 
built-in  types  are  considered  to  be  a hierarchy  (float, 
integer,  bit-string,  character- string,  in  high  to  low 
order) , and  implicit  conversions  can  be  applied  from  one 
type  to  any  type  higher  in  the  hierarchy.  However,  because 
the  only  conversions  that  change  an  internal  representation 
are  those  from  integer  to  floating  point,  very  little 
run-time  overhead  is  likely  to  be  incurred. 

c.  As  discussed  in  Al,  implicit  conversions  permeate  the 
language  to  such  a large  extent  that  to  remove  them  would 
require  a major  effort  and  substantially  change  the  nature 
of  the  language. 
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9.  Changes  in  (tumeric  Representation  (B9). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  The  only  ranges  pernitted  in  JOVIAL  are  those 
deterained  fron  the  nuaber  of  bits  declared  for  integer  or 
float  items.  Explicit  conversions  are  not  reguired  fron  one 
range  to  another.  However/  there  is  no  ran-tiae  exception 
on  truncation. 

c.  To  coaply  with  this  requirement,  a substantial 
modification  would  be  needed  to  add  an  exception  handling 
capability  to  the  language  (see  our  discussion  in  connection 
with  G7). 

10.  I/O  Operations  (B10)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  The  JOVIAL  language  specification  provides  no 
operations  allowing  programs  to  interact  with  files, 
channels  or  devices.  All  such  operations  aust  be  supplied 
in  a procedure  library;  the  definition  of  such  a library  is 
outside  the  scope  of  f14]. 

c.  A large  effort  would  be  required  to  design  a suitable 
set  of  I/O  'operations  that  fit  cleanly  into  the  language, 
provide  the  necessary  capabilities,  and  are  capable  of 
interfacing  with  any  existing  operating  systea/file  system 
without  being  iaplenentation  dependent. 

11.  Power  Set  Operations  (B11). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  Although  JOVIAL  does  allow  enumeration  types,  it  does 
not  offer  power  sets.  It  does  offer  bit  strings  and  all  the 
logical  operators  described  under  B6  which  are  sufficient  to 
define  union,  intersection,  difference  and  coapleaent 

opera  tions. 

c.  A aoderate  amount  of  work  would  be  required  to  add 
power  sets  of  enumeration  types  directly  into  the  language. 
This  would  involve  defining  the  fora  that  power  sets  should 
take,  checking  for  interactions  with  other  features, 
especially  enumeration  types,  and  defining  the  appropriate 
operations  on  power  sets. 
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Section  IV.  EXPRESSIONS  AND  PARAMETERS 

1.  Side  Effects  (Cl)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  As  stated  in  f IN*  Section  4.  8. 31,  "the  evaluation 
order  of  f ormglas  is  unspecified..."  Thus,  side  effects  need 
not  occur  in  left- to- right  order. 

c.  The  change  to  the  language  to  require  left-to-right 
evaluation  is  very  minor.  A moderate  amount  of  revision 
would  be  necessary  to  an  implementation  if  it  uses  a 
different  order  of  evaluation.  This  would  also  have  a major 
effect  on  optimization  (see  our  discussion  in  connection 
with  J2) . 

2.  Operand  Structure  (C2)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  JOVIAL  has  ten  precedence  levels,  but  some  of  these 

levels  do  not  generally  appear  in  a precedence  table  (e.g., 
indexing)  [14,  Section  4.3.3].  JOVIAL  has  some  exceptions 
to  standard  combining  rules:  for  example,  the  exponentiation 
operator,  combines  lef t-to-right  instead  of 

right-to-lef t.  Another  uncommon  feature  of  JOVIAL1 s 
expression  definition  is  that  two  adjacent  operators  are 
allowed  (e.g.,  A*-B  is  valid)  [14,  Section  4.8]. 

c.  A fairly  minor  change  would  be  required  to  make 
exponentiation  right  associative. 

3.  Expressions  Permitted  ( C 3)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  r 

b.  JOVIAL  satisfies  this  requirement.  Variables  but  not 
constants  are  allowed  as  the  targets  in  assignment 
statements  M4,  Section  3.3.1]  and  as  the  output  arguments 
of  procedure  calls  [14,  Section  3.10.1].  Anywhere  else  a 
variable  reference  is  allowed  an  expression  is  also  allowed. 
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4.  Constant  Expressions  (C4). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  partially  satisfies  this  requirement.  There 
is  a facility  for  using  constant  expressions  (called 
BUfibecs,  which  is  not  an  especially  intuitive  tern  for  this 
concept)  in  some  contexts,  such  as  preset  lists  and 

size:  specif  iers  in  item: descriptions  [14,  Section  2. 1.3.1]. 
It  is  implicit  that  evaluation  be  at  compile-tine,  at  least 
in  some  cases. 

c.  However,  there  are  many  contexts  in  which  constants 
are  required  and  where  literal  values  (not  expressions)  must 
be  used.  Examples  of  this  situation  are  table  bounds  [14, 
Section  2. 1.5. 3]  and  switch :pojnt :index : group  [14,  Section 
3.  8.  1 ]. 

d.  A moderate  amount  of  revision  would  be  required  to 
the  language  to  locate  and  change  all  the  places  where 
constants  but  not  constant  expressions  are  currently 
allowed. 

a.  The  change  to  the  implementation  would  be  fairly 
minor,  since  the  facility  to  evaluate  constant  expressions 
at  compile  tine  currently  exists. 

5.  Consistent  Parameter  Buies  (C5)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  fails  to  satisfy  this  requirement,  the  main 
languaqe  deficiency  being  the  inconsistencies  in  the  rules 
for  parameter  passing  to  procedures  [14,  Section  2.2.3]. 

For  example,  tables  and  blocks  nay  be  input  parameters  but 
not  output  parameters:  item  parameters  may  be  preset  or 
overlaid  but  table  and  block  formal  parameters  may  not.  (It 
night  also  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  parameter  rules  for 
procedures  differ  from  those  for  "DEFINE"s,  thus  violating 
C5.  Because  of  the  different  nature  of  these  two  language 
facilities,  however,  such  variances  are  not  surprising  and 
probably  not  detrimental  to  lanquage  understandabil ity. ) 

c.  A very  large  effort  would  be  reguired  to  satisfy  this 
requirement.  The  parameter  mechanism  would  have  to  be 
completely  redesigned  to  make  the  rules  consistent  and  this 
would  substantially  change  the  nature  of  the  language. 
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6.  Type  Agreement  in  Parameters  (C6) . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  JO 71 AL  partially  satisfies  this  requirement.  Type 
checking  is  carried  out  for  iten  parameters,  but  implicit 
conversions  nay  be  invoked.  Type  checking  is  not  carried 
out  for  table  or  block  parameters  [14,  Section  2.2.31:  "The 
attributes  of  the  formal  and  actual  parameters  should  £&t£|&. 
However,  no  such  restriction  is  enforced.  If  the  attributes 
do  not  natch,  the  proqraaaer  is  responsible  for  ensuring 
that  the  location (s)  he  wishes  to  use  for  the  formal 
parameter  are  those  he  specified." 

c.  As  has  already  been  discussed  under  11  and  B8, 
deleting  implicit  conversions  and  imposing  strong  type 
checking  would  require  a large  effort. 

7.  Formal  Paraaatar  Kinds  (C7)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  distinguishes  in  the  argument  list  and  formal 
parameter  list  between  input  parameters  and  output 
parameters  [14,  Sections  2. 2. 1.1,  2.2.2. 1,  3.10.1,  and 

4.  10.11.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  nowhere  in  [14  1 
is  there  a prohibition  against  assigning  to  an  input 
parameter.  This  will  have  different  effects  depending  on 
whether  the  parameter  is  an  iten  or  an  aggregate:  the  former 
is  passed  by  value,  and  the  latter  by  reference. 

c.  Functions  nay  only  take  input  parameters  [14,  Section 
4.10.11. 

d.  In  addition  to  the  data  parameters  provided,  JOVIAL 
allows  control  parameters:  statement  labels,  and„procedure 
or  function  names  [14,  Section  2.2.1.11. 

e.  Modifying  the  procedure  mechanism  to  correspond 
exactly  to  the  four  classes  in  this  requirement  would  be  a 
large  effort.  In  addition  to  large  revisions  to  provide  the 
required  fora  of  constant  and  variable  parameters  (classes 
one  and  two),  an  exception  handling  control  parameter 
mechanism  (class  three)  would  have  to  be  designed. 
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8.  Foraal  Parameters  (C8)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliaace:  F 

b.  JOVIAL  fails  to  satisfy  this  reqoireaent.  The  JOVIAL 
user  aust  specify  the  types  of  all  foraal  paraaeters  (except 
for  "DEPI HE"s) . JOVIAL  does  not  support  the  kind  of  generic 
facility  envisioned  in  C8. 

c.  A larqe  effort  would  be  required  to  aeet  this 
requireaent.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  requireaent 
is  inconsistent  since  the  aacro  capability  iaplied  by  the 
phrase  "instantiated  at  coepile  tine  by  the  characteristics 
of  their  actual  paraaeters"  does  not  provide  a full 
"qeneric"  capability. 

9.  Variable  Nuabers  of  Paraaeters  (C9)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  F 

b.  As  stated  in  f 14,  Section  2.2.3]:  "Actual  paraaeters 
aust  aatch  in  position,  number,  and  type  with  the  called 
procedure*s  foraal  paraaeters..." 

c.  The  aodif ications  required  to  support  this 
requireaent  would  be  non-trivial.  The  paraaeter  passing 
aechanisa  would  have  to  changed  to  aeet  the  requireaent, 
possibly  by  augaanting  it  with  an  iaplicit  conversion  froa 
the  variable  size  list  of  paraaeters  on  the  calling  side  to 
a variable  size  array  which  is  what  the  procedure  itself 
would  receive. 
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Section  V.  VARIABLES,  LITERALS,  AID  CONSTANTS 

1.  Constant  Value  Identifiers  (Dl)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P. 

b.  JOVIAL  partially  satisfies  this  requireaent:  the 
DEFINE  facility  can  be  used  to  associate  constant  values 
(for  itea  lata)  with  identifiers.  However,  this  facility  is 
a qeneral  aacro  replaceaent  aechanisa  which  works  by  string 
replaceaent  independent  of  context;  thus  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  prograaaer  froa  using  DEPINBd  naaes  for 
constants  in  contexts  where  identifiers  are  not  peraitted. 
Horse  still,  unexpected  results  nay  occur;  for  example,  if  K 
is  DEFINED  as  N2  ♦ 3",  then  the  result  of  K * 5 is  not  25, 
but  rather  17  ("2  ♦ 3 * 5"). 

c.  Even  with  the  DEFINE  facility,  there  is  no  way  to 
obtain  identifiers  which  reference  constant  aggregates 
(i.e.,  tables  or  blocks). 

d.  A aoderate  amount  of  work  would  be  required  to  add 
constant  ilentifiers  to  the  language.  This  effort  would 
involve  designing  the  fora  of  declaration  as  well  as 
appropriate  rules  and  restrictions.  In  addition,  suitable 
checking  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  iaplenentation  to 
prevent  thair  use  in  writable  contexts. 

2.  Numeric  Literals  (D2). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  provides  a syntax  and  a consistent 
interpretation  for  constants  of  built-in  data  types  [ 14, 
Section  5.3].  However,  [14]  nowhere  specifies  I/O  or  the 
internal  representations  of  external  data. 

c.  The  aain  effort  involved  here  really  involves  adding 
I/O  to  the  language  (see  our  discussion  in  connection  with 
B10).  Once  this  is  done,  only  a ainor  effort  is  required  to 
ensure  that  nuaeric  program  literals  and  nuaeric  data  are 
consists  nt. 
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3.  Initial  Values  of  Variables  (D3). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  JOVIAL  user  eay  specify  the  initialization 
(called  "presetting")  of  statically  allocated  data  only 
(static  data  is  called  RESERVE)  [19,  Section  2.1. 7.21. 
Dynanically  allocated  data  say  not  be  initialized.  There 
are  no  default  initial  values.  The  reference  document  [ 14] 
does  not  mention  that  a variable  should  be  defined  before 
beinq  referenced.  RESERVE  data  which  are  not  preset  are 
considered  "undefined." 

c.  It  would  be  a minor  chanqe  to  the  language  to  allow 
initialization  of  variables.  However,  a moderate  amount  of 
revision  would  be  required  to  the  implementation  to  support 
it  and  also  to  check  for  the  use  of  uninitialized  variables. 
Checking  for  uninitialized  variables,  moreover,  can 
potentially  require  a larqe  amount  of  run-time  overhead. 

4.  Numeric  Range  and  Step  Size  (D4). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  allows  the  user  to  specify  the  size,  in  bits, 
for  integers  (fixed  point  numbers  are  not  in  the  language) 
and  these  integers  nay  be  signed  or  unsigned.  The  user  may 
not  restrict  the  range  more  narrowly  than  this  size  (e.g., 
with  4-bit  unsigned  integers  it  is  not  possible  to  restrict 
the  range  to  E..9).  High  order  bits  are  truncated  when 
overflow  occurs,  with  no  exception  generated.  With  regard 
to  floating  point  numbers,  the  user  can  specify  the  size  of 
the  exponent  (as  well  as  the  mantissa)  in  bits. 

c.  A moderate  amount  of  effort  would  be  required  to 
modify  the  languaga  and  the  implementation  to  require  the 
specification  of  ranges  on  all  variables  and  to  provide 
appropriate  checking.  These  modifications  would  change  the 
nature  of  the  languaqe. 

5.  Variable  Types  (D5)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  contains  a variety  of  restrictions  on  the 
structure  of  data.  The  only  records  which  can  be  array 
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(table)  components  ace  those  comprising  iteas;  it  is  aot 
possible  to  have  a block  as  an  array  constituent.  The 
number  of  dimensions  in  a table  is  restricted  to  7. 

c.  A large  amount  of  redesign  momld  be  required  to 
remove  the  restrictions  from  JOVIAL  to  make  it  comply  vith 
this  requirement.  One  aspect  of  this  would  involve  making 
tables  and  blocks  types  in  the  language  (sae  our  discussion 
in  connection  with  Bl). 

6.  Pointer  Variables  (D6). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  provides  a pointer  facility  which  can  be  used 
to  build  shared  or  recursively  orga nixed  data  structures; 
viz.,  the  based  alternative  for  allocation; specifier  [14, 
Section  1.4].  However,  declaring  a data  object  as  based 
means  only  that  its  data  description  will  be  used  as  a 
template  for  the  area  of  storage  referenced  by  the  address 
formula;  there  is  no  user-controlled  dynamic  storage 
allocation  in  J7VIAL. 

c.  It  is  required  in  D6  that  pointers  be  restricted  to 
reference  some  declared  type  of  data.  JOVIAL  completely 
fails  to  meet  this  provision;  any  integer  variable  or 
formula  say  be  used  as  a pointer  [19,  Sections  1.4.1, 

4.11.4,  3.10.1]. 

d.  A large  effort  would  be  required  to  design  a suitably 
restrictive  and  reliable  pointer  mechanism  into  JOVIAL  to 
satisfy  this  requirement. 
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Section  fl.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 

1.  User  Definitions  Possible  (El). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  Aside  from  its  aacro  (DEFINE)  facility,  which  is  not 
directly  relevant  to  El,  and  its  procedure  and  function 
aechanisa,  JOVIAL  is  quite  weak  in  the  area  of  definitional 
capabilities.  Specifically,  there  is  essentially  no 
capacity  for  user-defined  data  types.  (The  status: list: aaae 
T 14,  Section  2.4.2]  is  the  closest  which  JOVIAL  cones  to 
user-defined  types,  but  this  feature  lacks  the  security 
qenerally  associated  with  data  types.  For  exanple,  the 
relationship  between  status  and  integer  values  is  explicit, 
and  status  constants  are  usable  as  integers  and  vice  versa.) 
JOVIAL's  data  facility  is  that  of  "data  structuring",  as 
found  also  in  FJBTHAN,  COBOL,  TACPOL,  and  PL/I. 

c.  There  is  no  facility  in  JOVIAL  for  defining  new 
prefix  or  infix  operators  nor  for  extending  the  weaning  of 
existing  operators. 

d.  An  extrenely  aajor  design  effort  would  be  required  to 
add  abstract  data  definition  and  operator  extension 
facilities  to  JOVIAL.  Such  facilities  should  be 
incorporated  into  a language  right  froa  the  start,  during 
its  initial  design.  Adding  such  facilities  after  the  fact 
would  be  extrenely  difficult,  if  not  inpossible,  because  of 
the  pervasive  effects  of  such  facilities.  Interactions  of 
such  facilities  with  type  checking,  assignnent  and  paraaeter 
passing  would  raquire  a large  design  effort. 

2.  Consistent  Use  of  Types  (B2). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  F 

b.  JOVIAL  does  not  provide  defined  types  and  therefore 
fails  to  aeet  this  requireaent. 

c.  Meeting  this  requireaent  is  clearly  contingent  on 
adding  user-def inad  types  to  the  language.  Even  so,  it'  is 
not  yet  within  the  state  of  the  art  in  language  design  to 
sake  user-definad  types  indistinguishable  froa  built-in 
types. 
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3.  No  Default  Declarations  (E3). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  There  is  no  provision  for  implicit  declarations  in 
JOVIAL. 

4.  Can  Extend  Existing  Operators  (E4) . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  provides  neither  type  definition  nor  operator 
extension  facilities. 

c.  A major  design  effort  would  be  required  to  add  an 
operator  definition  capability  to  the  language  as  has 
already  been  discussed  under  El. 

5.  Type  Definitions  (E5). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  has  no  facilities  for  defining  new  types. 

c.  As  already  mentioned  under  El,  a nalor  effort  would 
b?  required  to  add  type  definitions  to  JOVIAL. 

6.  Data  Defining  Mechanisms  (E6) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  partially  meets  this  requirement.  Data  nay  be 
defined  by  enumeration  (STATUS  values)  and  as  Cartesian 
products,  but  not  by  discriminated  union  nor  as  the  power 
set  of  an  enumeration  type.  The  definitions  are  processed 
entirely  at  conpiLe  tine. 

c.  As  has  already  been  discussed  under  A7,  major 
modifications  would  be  required  to  add  discriminated  union 
to  JOVIAL.  As  has  been  discussed  under  B11,  moderate 
revisions  would  be  required  to  add  power  sets. 

7.  No  free  Union  or  Subset  Types  (B7) . 
a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 
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b.  The  OVERLAY  facility,  based  variables,  and  implicit 
overlays  in  specified  tables  ail  provide  free  union.  JOVIAL 
provides  no  type  subsetting. 

c.  The  OVERLAY  facility  can  be  easily  deleted  f cob  the 
languaqe.  Implicit  overlays  in  specified  tables  are  part  of 
the  machine-dependent  oblect  representation  specifications 
required  by  J4,  and  based  variables  are  part  of  the  pointer 
■echanisn  required  by  06. 

8.  Type  Initialisation  (E8). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  Lackinq  type  definition,  JOVIAL  has  no  facilities  for 
neetinq  this  requirement. 

c.  Neetinq  this  requirement  is  highly  dependent  on 
addinq  type  definition  facilities  to  the  language,  which  is 
a major  change  (see  our  discussions  of  El  and  E5.). 
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Section  Til.  SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 

1.  Separate  Allocation  and  Access  Allowed  (FI)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  PT 

b.  JOTIAL  satisfies  this  requirenent  fairly  well.  Data 
nay  be  permanent,  temporary,  or  based.  Permanent  (RESERVE) 
data  have  the  behavior  of  "own"  variables  in  ALGOL;  their 
allocation  scope  exceeds  their  access  scope.  For  temporary 
(IN)  variables,  the  two  scopes  are  identical.  However, 
because  of  the  absence  of  checks  for  based  data,  this 
facility  allows  unlimited  access  scope  to  data  which  may  not 
be  allocated. 

c.  The  possible  abuse  of  based  data  stems  from  the  fact 
that  no  allocation  scope  actually  exists  for  this  form  of 
variable.  A based  data  structure  simply  defines  a template 
which  may  be  laid  upon  any  region  of  memory  and  does  not 
require  allocation.  Limitations  on  the  range  of  overlayinq 
are  needed.’  These  are  difficult  to  define  while  still 
preserving  based  data's  essential  properties.  However, 
these  properties  will  be  lost  in  any  case  if  strong 
type-checking  is  required.  One  method  of  enforcing  the 
rules  of  FI , then,  would  be  to  require  the  programmer  to 
explicitly  define  the  memory  regions  (variables)  and 
possibly  locations  within  these  regions  upon  which  the  based 
data  template  may  be  applied.  This  would  necessitate  a 
moderate  amount  of  language  redesign  and  compiler 
modification.  Some  run-time  checking  would  be  required  to 
assure  that  the  base  formula  has  the  appropriate  value. 

2.  Limiting  Access  Scope  (P2). 

« 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  partially  satisfies  this  requirement.  In 
addition  to  the  scope  rules  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  the  DBF  and  REF  facility  allows  access  to  be 
limited  both  where  an  entity  is  defined  and  where  it  is 
used.  Howaver,  there  is  no  facility  for  renaming  to  prevent 
name  conflicts. 

c.  A renaming  facility  must  be  added  to  the  REF 
statement  to  bring  JOVIAL  into  full  compliance  with  F2. 

Only  minor  language  modifications,  which  do  not  impact  other 


language  features,  are  required  to  accomplish  this.  The 
additional  coapiler  support  needed  would  be  saall. 

3.  Compile  Tiaa  Scope  Deteraination  (F3). 
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a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  T 

b.  The  scope  of  JOVIAL  identifiers  is  wholly  deterained 
at  coapile-tiae  [14,  Section  1.3.3].  JOVIAL  access  scopes 
are  lexically  embedded  with  the  aost  local  definition 
applying  when  the  sane  identifier  appears  at  several  levels. 

4.  Libraries  Available  (P4). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  JOVIAL  has  only  a saall  library  of  specified 
intrinsic  functions  [14,  Section  4.10.3].  The  JOVIAL 
CONPOOL  feature  allows  easy  sharing  of  source  language 
library  modules  and  facilitates  the  devlopaent  of  such 
libraries.  However,  [14]  does  not  specify  any 
application-oriented  data  or  operation  libraries. 

c.  The  development  of  extensive  application  libraries  is 
outside  the  scope  of  language  definition.  To  the  extent 
that  such  libraries  can  be  encouraged  by  language  design, 
through  mechanisms  which  provide  safe  and  easy 
accessibility,  JJVIAL  complies  with  this  requirement  (see 
our  discussions  in  connection  with  P5  and  F6) . The  one 
limitation  on  ease  of  access  rests  in  JOVIAL's  failure  to 
provide  renaming  capabilities;  however,  support  of  such 
facilities  can  be  simply  added  (see  our  comments  concerning 
requirement  P2). 


5.  Library  Contents  ( FS)  . 


a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 


b.  JOVIAL  offers  the  COHPOOL  facility,  which  satisfies 
this  requirement.  The  1LIIKAGB  directive  [14,  Section  6.2] 
allows  access  to  procedures  written  in  other  languages. 


6. 


Libraries  and 


Compools  Indistinguishable 


(F6)  . 


a 


Degree  of  compliance:  T 


b.  The  JOVIAL  CONPOOL  allows  the  definition  of  any 
JOVIAL  data  structure  or  routine  to  be  included  in  a 
conpile-tine  accessible  forn  [14,  Section  2.6.3. 1].  The 
user  can  select  any  data  ob-fects  or  routines  froa  the  naned 
CONPOOL.  JOVIAL  .offers  also  a COPT  directive,  which  causes 
external  source  text  to  be  included  in  the  to-be-conpiled 
text.  When  refererencing  a CONPOOL-def ined  identifier,  the 
proqran  obtains  also  all  the  attributes  of  that  identifier 
[14,  Section  2. 6. 4. 2]. 

7.  Standard  Library  Definitions  (F7)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  The  JOVIAL  specification  [14]  does  not  define 
interfaces  to  operating  systen  capabilities,  peripheral 
equipment,  or  any  other  aachine  dependent  capabilities. 

Such  capabilities  aust  be  supplied  in  a library  but  the 
contents  and  use  of  the  library  are  iapleaentat ion  dependent 
and  not  specified  in  [14]. 

c.  The  most  glaring  deficiency  in  this  area  is  that  [14] 
does  not  define  input  or  output  operations.  To  correct  this 
flaw  alone  would  require  extensive  additions  to  the  language 
definition.  While  all  coapilers  aust  support  I/O  in  soae 
aanner,  a coaaon  description  could  be  difficult  to  implement 
on  a given  aachine.  Modification  of  existing  coapilers  to 
provide  these  new  constructs  would  require  a large  effort 
(see  our  coaaents  in  connection  with  B10  for  further 
discussion  of  I/O)  . 
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Section  VIII.  COHTiOL  STRUCTURES 

1.  Kinds  of  Control  Structrures  (Si). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  provides  control  structures  for  sequential, 
conditional  and  iterative  control.  Usinq  "based  procedures" 
r 14,  Section  1.4.2]  it  is  possible  to  produce  a United 
recursive  control  nechanisn.  Ho  control  structures  are 
available  in  JOVIAL  for  parallel  processing  (pseudo  or 
real),  exception  handling  or  asynchronous  interrupt 
handlinq.  The  control  structures  of  JOVIAL  are  conposable. 

c.  JOVlAL's  deficiencies  in  this  area  cannot  be  easily 
renoved.  The  addition  of  the  required  facilities  would 
entail  najor  language  revisions.  Compiler  nanaged  recursion 
requires  new  (dynamic)  nethods  of  nenory  allocation  (see  our 
discussion  in  connection  with  G5) . Parallel  processing 
necessitates  provisions  for  task  creation,  termination,  and 
synchronization.  In  addition,  controlled  access  variables 
or  prog  ran  regions  nust  be  introduced.  This  would  be 
complicated  by  the  multiple  reference  methods  supported  by 
JOVIAL  (see  our  comments  regarding  requirement  G6). 

Compiler  support  of  recursion  and  parallel  processing  needs 
to  be  extensive. 

d.  Exception  and  asynchronous  interrupt  handling,  while 
somewhat  simpler  to  define  and  implement,  constitute  far 
from  trivial  additions.  Exception  situations  nust  be 
explicitly  defined  throughout  [14].  In  addition,  general 
treatment  of  such  instances  requires  a much  more  detailed 
model  of  the  JOVIAL-machine  interface. 

2.  The  Goto  (G2)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  provides  a GoTo  operation  with  very  few 
restrictions  on  its  use.  Hot  only  may  a GoTo  jump  to  any 
labelled  statement  in  the  most  local  scope  of  definition  or 
in  the  enclosing  program  module  [14,  Section  3.4.1]  but  a 
procedure  nay  also  have  statement  label  input  parameters  and 
GoTo  those  labels  [14,  Section  2.2.3].  JOVIAL  does  not  have 
label  variables  or  numeric  labels.  The  language  does 
prohibit  branching  into  loops  [14,  Saction  3.9.2],  in  that 
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the  result  of  sach  an  operation  is  "undefined."  In  addition, 
the  REP  declarator  [14,  Section  2.6.2],  pernits  GoTo 
operations  which  greatly  abuse  scoping  rules.  For  exanple, 
using  such  a declaration,  a junp  nay  be  executed  into  the 
■iddle  of  a procedure  which  is  outside  the  scope  of  the  GoTo 
Statenent,  or  froa  within  a REPed  routine  into  a textual 
ancestor  (*)  which  has  not  been  activated. 

c.  Restricting  the  scope  of  control  transfers  would  be 
relatively  siaple.  However,  in  the  context  of  such 
restrictions,  label  parameters  aust  be  reaoved  froa  the 
language.  The  aalor  drawback  of  this  is  that  in  the  absence 
of  exception  handLing  facilities  (see  our  discussions 
regarding  G1  and  G7)  these  labei  parameters  provide  a 
reasonably  clean  method  of  passing  error  recovery 
information. 

3.  Conditional  Control  (G3)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  The  JOVIAL  IP-stateaent  is  not  fully  partitioned  in 
that  the  ELSE  clause  is  optional  [14,  Section  3.7.1]. 
JOVIAL's  IP-stateaent  has  an  unusual  syntax:  IP  condition; 
stateaent-a  xecuted-if-true ; [ELSE  clause;].  The  word  THEN 
does  not  appear. 

c.  JOVIAL  also  offers  a case  statenent  (called  a SWITCH 
r 14,  section  3.8]).  The  selection  condition  is  an  integer 
expression,  and  the  cases  are  labelled  with  the  integer 
values  which  cause  selection.  There  is  a DEFAULT  case, 
which  is  selected  when  no  other  case  matches.  The  use  of 
coaaa  vs.  blank  to  govern  " fall-through"  behavior  is 
error-prone . 

d.  Requiring  conditionals  to  be  fully  partitioned 
necessitates  only  snail  language  and  coapiler  aodif ications. 
The  ELSE  and  DEPAULT  clauses  nay  no  longer  be  considered 
optional.  The  null  statement  is  already  available  for  use 
in  situations  where  no  action  is  desired. 


* A textual  ancestor  of  a procedure,  P,  is  considered  to  be 
any  other  procedure  in  which  P has  been  eabedded  (nested). 
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4.  Iterative  Control  (64). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  The ‘iterative  control  structure  of  JOVIAL  permits  the 
teraination  condition  to  appear  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
loop  ri4.  Section  3.9.1].  JOVIAL  does  not  iapose 
unnecessary  overhead  for  coaaon  special  case  teraination 
conditions.  The  JOVIAL  loop  control  variable  is  global  to 
the  loop;  [14]  does  not  specify  any  neaning  for  loop  control 
variables  after  loop  teraination. 

c.  Since  [14]  does  not  provide  a specific  definition  of 
the  loop  control  variable's  value  upon  teraination,  the 
addition  of  a statement  to  the  effect  that  it  is  unavailable 
would  be  trivial.  However,  while  this  does  preclude 
iapleaentat  ion-dependent  interpretations,  it  i6  not  quite 
the  sane  as  a local  definition  due  to  a qreater  allocation 
scope.  Preedoa  of  placeaent  for  the  teraination  test 
requires  the  addition  of  a new  control  stateaent.  A general 
fora  of  loop-while  should  replace  the  JOVIAL  while 
stateasnt.  This  involves  ainor  changes  to  the  language 
definition  and  compiler  design.  Probably  the  greatest 
effort  would  be  that  of  agreeing  on  a suitable  fora  for  this 
stateae  nt. 

5.  Routines  (65). 

a.  Deqree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  Recursion  is  not  explicitly  available  in  JOVIAL  [14]. 
(A  recursive: directive,  with  neither  syntax  nor  seaantics 
specified,  is  listed  [14,  Section  6.0].  This  directive  is 
ignored.)  The  J3VIAL  user  does  have  the  possibility  to  use 
"based  procedures"  to  inplenent  recursive  routines.  As  this 
approach  is  not  supported  directly  by  the  language,  it  is 
error  prone  and  clumsy  to  use. 

c.  Sone  fora  of  coapi ler-supported  recursion  was, 
obviously,  aeant  to  be  included  in  the  full  JOVIAL/J73 
lanquage.  The  level  I subset,  however,  does  not  define  what 
form  this  was  aeant  to  take.  The  aost  likely  reason  for 
this  rests  in  a desire  to  support  only  those  facilities 
which  do  not  require  dynaaic  aeaory  llocation.  J73/I  does 
not  contain  any  such  facilities  and  for  this  reason 
iapleaentat ion  would  be  coaplicated  by  the  addition  of 
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recursion.  Variables  declared  to  be  IN  (allocated  upon 
procedure  entry!  within  recursive  procedures  need  to  be 
allocated  froe  a aeaory  pool  (coeaonly  called  a heap)  . 
Routines  nust  be  included  in  the  run-tine  systen  for 
naintenance  of  this  aeaory  pool  and  references  to  heap 
variables. 

d.  No  change  to  the  language  definition,  [14],  is 
required  to  support  recursive  procedures;  however,  the 
aeaaing  of  the  ! RECURSIVE  directive  should  be  defined.  The 
unrestricted  nature  of  the  JOVIAL  GoTo  aay  pose  problens. 

If  a stateaent  label  within  a recursive  procedure  is  Bade 
available  via  a REF  declaration  sticky  situations  can  arise. 
Consider,  for  exanple,  a recursive  procedure  P.  P already 
has  several  existing  activation  records  (i.e.,  it  has  been 
called  but  not  exited  several  tines).  A GoTo  causes 
transfer  of  control  to  a label  internal  to  P froa  soae 
external  point.  By  the  rules  of  [14,  Section  2.6.2]  no  IN 
variables  can  be  accessed  and  a RETURN  would  be  illegal  if 
the  GoTo  was  reached  by  way  of  a procedure  call,  but  legal 
if  it  was  reached  by  another  GoTo.  Such  rules  are  difficult 
to  understand  and  enforce. 

6.  Parallel  Processing  (G6)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  F 

b.  JOVIAL  contains  no  facilities  for  aeeting  the 
parallel  processing  requireaent. 

c.  The  addition  of  parallel  processing  facilities  to 
JOVIAL  would  constitute  a aajor  task.  The  effort  would  be 
sore  difficult  than  the  coaplete  definition  of  such 
facilities  would  have  been  if  done  along  with  initial 
language  design.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  interaction 
with  existing  language  features  greatly  conplicates  the 
required  changes.  For  exanple,  one  needs  the  capability  to 
prohibit  simultaneous  access  and  updite  of  a variable  by  two 
parallel  processes.  In  the  present  language  this  is  aade 
very  difficult  by  the  existence  of  aultiple  net hods  for 
addressing  a storage  location  (e. g. , by  nane,  by  overlayed 
naae,  or  by  based  foraula). 
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7.  Exception  Handlinq  (67). 

a.  Degree  of compliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  fails  to  satisfy  this  requirement.  The  issue 
of  exceptions  — either  hardware- oriented  (e.q.  , overflow) 
or  software-detected  (e.g.,  index  out-of-bounds)  — is  not 
addressed  very  deeply  in  [14].  The  explicit  conversion 
functions  allow  as  an  exception-handling  argument  a 
statement  label  to  which  an  unconditional  branch  is  nade 
when  the  conversion  causes  a value  change  [14,  Section 
1.7.2]. 

c.  I/O,  and  therefore  I/O  exceptions,  are  not  defined  in 

ri4]. 

d.  In  terns  of  language  definition  alone  this 
requirenent  necessitates  extensive  nodif ica tions.  The 
issues  of  arror  detection  are  for  the  nost  part  ignored  in 
[14].  All  possible  exception  conditions  nust  be  identified 
and  a sechanisn  for  recovery  nust  be  introduced.  The  lack 
of  defined  I/O  facilities  greatly  coaplicates  this  task  (see 
B10  for  problens  associated  with  their  introduction).  The 
difficulties  encountered  in  iaplenenta tion  will  depend  upon 
the  sophistication  of  the  added  facilities  and  the  nachine 
on  which  the  prograas  are  to  run.  Even  with  ainiaal 
facilities  and  a high  degree  of  nachine  support  this  would 
require  quite  large  additions  to  the  compiler. 

8.  Synchronization  and  Real  Tine  (G8)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  provides  no  source  language  features  for 
synchronization  of  parallel  processes,  nor  for  access  to 
hardware  interrupts  or  real  tine  clocks. 

c.  Let  us  first  mention  that  this  requirement  assumes 
that  both  requirements  G6  and  G7  have  been  net.  The  fact 
that  JOVIAL  fails  to  comply  with  either  of  these  implies 
that  a great  effort  is  needed  before  G8  can  even  be 
considered.  Given  coapliance  with  both  G6  and  G7,  the 
facilities  suggested  here  still  constitute  a major  change  to 
the  lanquage.  The  ability  to  specify  relative  priorities 
and  permit  delay  on  any  control  path  necessitate 
sophisticated  sequencing  of  parallel  processes.  To  handle 
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asynchronous  hardware  interrupts  one  aust  be  able  to  save 
the  state  of  the  present  process  and  resuae  it  at  soae 
future  tine. 

Section  IX.  SYNTAX  AND  CONSENT  CONTENTIONS 
1.  General  Characteristics  (Hi). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  The  JOVIAL  lanquage  is  free  format  with  an  explicit 
stateaent  delimiter,  allows  the  use  of  anenonically 
significant  identifiers,  has  a relatively  easily  parsed 
qraaaar,  and  does  not  perait  abbreviation  of  identifiers  or 
keywords.  Although  JOVIAL  keywords  aay  not  be  abbreviated 
soae  of  the  aneaonics  are  already  so  abbreviated  that  they 
are  not  easily  read.  The  single  character  aneaonics  used  in 
declarations  (F=float,  U=unsigned  integer,  D=densely  packed) 
are  exaaples.  Also,  scae  aneaonics  are  poorly  chosen  (e.  g. 
IN  does  not  specify  integer  type  but  rather  autoaatic 
allocation  of  storage  upon  entry  (in?)  to  a scope).  The 
absenca  of  the  word  THEN  in  the  IF-THEN-ELSE  construct  is 
unusual.  In  addition,  table  declarations  contain  aany 
context-dependent  synbols  and  values  which  can  obscure 
readability.  For  exaaple,  the  following  is  a valid 
specified  table  declaration: 

TABLE  T 1 , T 3 ] P 5 F 5,  3 D [ 2,  1 M ti  ] 2 (5)  ; 

c.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  JOVIAL  graaaar  given 
in  r 141  is  aabiguous,  as  revealed  in  the  rule  in  [14, 

Section  4.8.  1 ]: 

syitiisitacmU  -3 

ngS2ii£i£o£!ui.a  itithaet iciopaj-a tor  n&mtlgli&EBlU 
The  aabiguity  is  resolved  in  the  rules  for  operator 
precede  nee. 

d.  As  can  be  seen  froa  the  above  exaaple,  JOVIAL 's 
declaratioas  can  be  hieroglyphic  to  those  not  intiaately 
faailiar  with  the  languaqe.  The  introduction  of  aore 
significant  and  readable  declarators  and  possibly  guidevords 
would  greatly  ease  the  task  of  understanding  JOVIAL 
prograas.  This  necessitates  no  change  in  language 
senantics.  The  enhanced  syntax  would  require  only  ainor 
aodif ications  to  the  scanning  and  possibly  parsing  nodules 
of  the  coapiler. 
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e.  The  ambiguity  of  JOVlAL's  graaaar  can  be  justified  as 
a aeans  of  facilitating  readability  of  the  defining 
docuaent.  Iapleaentors  are  not  restricted  to  use  of  the 
gcaaaar  in  its  specified  for  and  in  fact  would  probably  wish 
to  avoid  the  specified  aabiguities.  This  could,  however, 
lead  to  soaewhat  iapleaentation-dependent  syntax  unless 
great  care  is  exercised.  He  suggest  that  where  it  is  felt 
necessary  to  use  aabiguous  productions,  an  unanbiguous  set 
of  rules  should  also  be  included  for  iapleaentation 
purposes.  This  constitutes  a fairly  ainor  addition  to  [ 141. 

2.  No  Syntax  Extensions  (H2)  . 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  T. 

b.  JOVIAL  has  no  facilities  for  aodifying  the  source 
languaqe  syntax  (the  DEFINE  feature  is  not  regarded  as 
violating  this  requireaent) . 

3.  Source  Character  Set  (H3) 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  T 

b.  The  JOVIAL  source  character  set  consists  of  the  upper 
case  letters  A-Z,  the  digits  0-9,  and  the  following  special 
characters  [14,  Section  5.11: 

blank  (|  f ] ' " f J 

All  of  these  characters  are  in  the  64-character  ASCII 

subset. 

4.  Identifiers  and  Literals  (H4). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  The  JOVIAL  language  definition  provides  foraation 
rules  for  identifiers  [14,  Section  1.3.1]  and  literals  [14, 
Section  5.3.3. 1].  The  priae  (i.e.,  apostrophe)  is  used  for 
an  explicit  break  character  in  identifiers  [ 14,  Section 

1.  3.  1 ].  No  break  character  is  defined  for  use  within 
literals.  End  of  line  has  no  role  in  JOVIAL. 

c.  Full  coapliance  with  H4  can  ba  reached  with  only 
ainor  changes  to  the  language  and  scanning  aodule  of  the 
coapiler.  One  aust  perait  a break  character  within  literals 
(e.g.,  the  apostrophe)  and  require  saparata  quoting  of 
aulti-line  character  literals. 

• 
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5.  Lexical  Units  and  Lines  (H5>. 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  nowhere  specifies  any  function  for 
end-of-line.  Any  implementation-defined  "other  characters" 
are  accepted  in  character  string  constants  and  cosnents  [ 14, 
Section  5.11. 

c.  The  reguireaents  of  H5  can  be  net  with  ainor 
additions  to  f 141-  An  explicit  end-of-line  constant  for  use 
within  character  literals  aust  be  defined.  A prohibition  of 
the  continuation  of  a lexical  unit  across  lines  nust  be 
added.  Both  of  these  involve  trivial  changes  to  the 
coapiler  and  do  not  iapact  other  language  features. 

6.  Keywords  ( H 6)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL's  keywords  are  reserved  and  are  68  in  nuaber 
f14.  Section  5.2.1].  These  keywords  are  generally 
informative,  although  DBF , DEFINE,  and  DEFAULT  are  not 
completely  clear.  Some  keywords,  particularly  the 
implementation  constants  describing  the  target  machine,  are 
intended  to  appear  anywhere  an  integer  constant  or 
identif  ier  can  appear. 

c.  The  freedom  with  which  implementation  constants  can 
be  used  cannot  be  restricted  without  limiting  their  value. 
Possibly  their  definition  as  keywords  is  ill-advised,  but 
allowing  programmers  to  declare  variables  with  these  names 
would  only  lead  to  obscurity  and  confusion.  The  unclear 
keywords  can  be  simply  changed  to  more  informative  ones 
(e.g.,  DEFAULT  which  connotes  a switch  path  to  be  taken  when 
all  others  fail  night  be  replaced  by  OTHERj^T e E)  . This  would 
constitute  a trivial  change  to  the  compiler's  scanner. 

7.  Comment  Convention  (H7)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  JOVIAL  comments  are  enclosed  in  quotation  marks  f 14, 
Section  5.4]  and  nay  contain  any  character  except  a 
quotation  nark.  End-of-line  has  no  effect  on  comments. 
JOVIAL  comments  may  appear  almost  anywhere  in  programs.  An 
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important  exception  is  in  connection  with  ucros  (DEPINE)  : 
since  the  define: string  is  delimited  by  quotation  narks, 
consents  nay  not  appear  between  the  def in?; pape  and  the 
define; spying.  This,  however,  is  a good  place  for  the  user 
to  provide  a connent  explaining  the  define; decl arat ion. 

c.  The  JOVIAL  consent  convention  nay  be  trivially 
nodified  to  accept  end-of-line  as  a terninator.  However, 
this  inplies  that  it  could  not  be  used  to  enclose  a progran 
reqion  of  arbitrary  length  and  nay  be  construed  as  a 
violation  of  the  balanced  parentheses  requirenent.  The 
conflict  between  consent  and  DEPINE  notations  can  be  renoved 
by  defining  a different  connent  deliniter.  Use  of  this 
facility  (i.e.,  consenting  within  DEFINES)  could  lead  to 
subtle  errors  due  to  the  nacro  replacenent  of  a DEPINEd  nane 
in  a place  where  consents  are  not  pernitted.  All  in  all, 
full  conpliance  nay  be  reached  with  great  ease. 

8.  Unmatched  Parenthese  (H8)  . 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  T 

b.  JOVIAL  has  parentheses  brackets  ”[  ]"  and  BEGIN 

END  as  "parentheses”.  These  nust  all  be  Hatched. 

9.  Unifora  Referent  Notation  (H9). 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  P 

b.  The  argunent  list  for  a function  call  is  enclosed  in 
parentheses  " ()  " M4,  Section  4.10.11;  the  subscript  list 
for  a table  reference  is  enclosed  in  brackets  "[  ]"  [ 14, 
Section  4.11.11. 

c.  JOVIAL  uses  pseudo-functions  for  its  bit-  and 
character  substring  operations  T 14,  Section  4.11.21:  these 
pseudo-functions  nay  appear  on  the  left  of  an  assignaent 
statement. 

d.  Within  the  progran  body,  no  real  difficulty  arises 
froa  peraitting  parentheses  to  be  used  for  both  function  and 
table  references;  however,  aabiquities  will  be  encountered 
if  this  is  allowed  within  table  declarations.  A,[2lB  and 

A, (2) B both  have  unique  and  valid  neaninq  within  a 
5B§SiUg4ltableide£laEaUofi  RL9aeS.LRlLt . If  we  linit  our 
requirenent  to  uniforn  reference  within  the  progran  body 
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then  compliance  will  necessitate  a Moderate  amount  of 
effort,  otherwise  a large  amount  is  required. 

10.  Consistency  of  Meaning  (H10) . 

a.  Dv?<%-ee  of  compliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  has  several  inconsistencies:  the  equal  sign 
"="  may  be  the  assignment  operator  or  a relational  operator 
(e.g.,  IP  XX  = 1 ; XX  = 2;  ELSE  XX=5;  [14,  Section  3.7.3]),  the 
letter  "H"  in  a table  declaration  specifies  a medium  packing 
density  [14,  Section  2. 1.5.5]  and  in  a floating  point 
constant  literal  specifies  the  mantissa  precision  [14, 
Section  5.3.3].  The  representation  of  status  constants  (the 
JOVIAL  enumeration  type)  is  V (name)  which  looks  like  a 
function  call  but  is  in  fact  an  integer  constant  [14, 

Section  5.3.3. 1].  The  single  quote  nay  be  used  in 
identifiers  as  a break  character  [14,  Section  1.3]  but  is 
also  used  to  delimit  bit  and  character  string  constants  [14, 
Sections  5.3.4  and  5.3.5].  As  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  the  body  of  a define:  declare  tion  is  delimited  by 
double  quotes,  which  are  also  used  to  delimit  comments.  The 
parameters  in  a define :4ec4ftpa^jon  are  preceded  in  the 
define: string  by  an  exclamation  nark,  which  also  precedes 
all  compiler  directives  [14,  Section  6]. 

c.  The  overall  notational  change  needed  would  require  a 
moderate  amount  of  language  redesign.  The  modifications  are 
all  simple  syntactic  changes  and  therefore  would  require 
only  small  revisions  to  the  compiler. 
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Section  X.  DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL  COMPILATION 
AND  LANGUAGE  RESTRICTIONS 

1.  No  Defaults  in  Program  Logic  (II). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  The  behavior  of  any  prograe  in  the  event  of  run-time 
exceptions,  compile-time  errors  or  situations  yielding 
undefined  results  (e.q.,  [14,  Section  3.9.2])  are  not 
specified  and  thus  are  entirely  implementation  dependent. 
Within  a prograe  all  attributes  eust  be  declared  or  a JOVIAL 
specified  default  is  selected  (e.g. , precision  for  floating 
point  variables). 

c.  The  task  of  eradicating  all  defaults  froa  JOVIAL 
would  not  be  easy.  Many  implementation-dependent  defaults 
exist  and  peraeate  the  entire  language.  Error  situations 
are  alaost  totally  ignored  ia  [14].  The  definition  provides 
the  syntax  and  senantics  of  valid  JOVIAL  statements  but 
supplies  little  inforaatioa  about  actions  to  be  taken  when 
encountering  invalid  code.  No  error  or  warning  messages  are 
defined.  The  needed  modifications  to  the  defining  document 
are  extensive.  Such  changes  would  at  least  require  moderate 
revision  of  the  compiler. 

2.  Object  Representation  Specifications  Optional  (12). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  provides  a very  high  degree  of  user  control 
over  data  representation,  but  there  are  well-defined 
defaults  when  the  user  does  not  care.  There  is  no  user 
control  over  program  characteristics  such  as  open  vs.  closed 
subroutines,  and  reentrant  vs.  non-reentrant  code 
generation. 

c.  Control  over  proqran  characteristics  such  as  open 
vs.  closed  routines  and  reentrant  vs.  non-reentrant  code 
generation  can  be  provided  through  the  addition  of  new 
directives  to  the  language.  These  additions  could  be  easily 
made  without  seriously  impacting  any  other  language 
features.  The  needed  modifications  to  the  compiler  would 
entail  a moderate  amount  of  work.  Compilation  of  reentrant 
code  may  involve  penalties  in  run-time  efficiency. 
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. Compile  Time  Variables  (13). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  JOVIAL  provides  a set  of  compile-time  constants, 
called  machine:  parameters  [14,  Section  1.2],  which  specify 
characteristics  of  the  object  machine.  In  addition,  the 
DEPINE  facility,  COMPOOL,  and  certain  compiler  directives 
(such  as  ISKIP)  provide  a flexible  compile-time  capability 
to  the  user. 

4.  Conditional  Compilation  (14)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  JOVIAL  satisfies  this  requireient,  via  its 

r 14,  Section  6.1.2].  However,  it  would  have 
been  a somewhat  more  unified  approach  if  the  conditional 
compilation  facility  were  part  of  the  DEFINE  mechanism. 

5.  Simple  Base  Language  (15). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  satisfies  this  requirement  fairly  well.  Aside 
from  the  DEFINE  feature,  JOVIAL  lacks  extension  facilities; 
thus  the  entire  language  may  be  considered  as  the  base. 
Complexities  in  the  language  include  a somewhat  baroque 
switch: statement  and  interactions  between  features  such  as 
storage  allocation,  presetting,  and  procedure  parameters. 

c.  The  extent  of  modifications  required  to  achieve  full 
compliance  with  this  requirement  greatly  depends  upon  the 
additions  made  in  conjunction  with  other  Tinman 
requirements.  For  example,  if  class  structures  as  discussed 
in  section  E are  desired,  some  facility  must  be  included 
within  the  "base"  for  their  definition. 

d.  As  the  languaqe  stands,  the  modifications  necessary 
for  the  definition  of  a simple  base  are  relatively  minor.  A 
few  features,  such  as  the  switch,  could  be  removed  and 
defined  in  terns  of  other  constructs,  but  the  result  would 
not  differ  greatly  from  the  total  language. 
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6.  Translator  Restrictions  (16). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  Units  the  nnnber  of  array  dinensions  [14, 
Section  2. 1.5. 3. 2]  and  the  length  of  identifiers  [14, 

Section  1.3.2].  Neither  the  nuaber  of  nested  parentheses 
levels  in  an  expression  nor  the  nuaber  of  identifiers  are 
restricted  by  [14]. 

c.  Setting  values  for  the  various  translator-dependent 
liaits  would  not  be  a difficult  task.  The  real  problems' 
rest  in  differentiating  liaits  imposed  by  translator  design 
and  those  inherent  in  the  object  aachine.  For  example,  if 
we  limit  the  number  of  identifiers  to  400,  which  seems  to  be 
in  the  range  suggested,  a translator  on  a 16-bit  machine 
would  require  6200  words  to  store  all  potential  identifiers. 
This  najtber  is  arrived  at  by  assuming  2 character/word 
storaqe  and  noting  that  the  first  31  characters  of  a JOVIAL 
name  ar&  significant.  On  a small  machine  this  could  be 
prohibi ti ve. 

7.  Object  Machine  Restrictions  (17) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  No  restrictions  dependent  only  on  the  object 
environment  are  built  into  the  JOVIAL  language  definition 
[14],  Nowhere  in  [14]  is  it  stated  that  JOVIAL  will  report 
when  a proqram  exceeds  the  resources  or  capabilities  of  the 
intended  object  machine. 

c.  Reporting  of  resource  overruns  should  be  done  by  any 
••good"  compiler  and  the  inclusion  of  such  a requirement 
within  f14]  is  trivial.  Me  should  note  that  such  inclusion 
runs  counter  to  the  nature  of  [ 14],  in  that  in  general  error 
situations  are  not  addressed. 
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Section  XI.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESENTATIONS 
AND  HACHIWE  DEPENDENCIES 

1.  Efficient  Object  Code  (J1). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  JOVIAL  satisfies  this  requirement  fairly  veil.  The 
data  structures  offered  by  the  language  are  machine-oriented 
(e.g.,  size  and  precision  are  specified  in  terms  of  numbers 
of  bits,  table  entries  are  regarded  as  bit  strings),  so  that 
the  programmer  is  alvays  avare  of  the  match  between  data  and 
hardware.  Array  bounds  are  fixed  at  compile-time,  avoiding 
the  need  for  dope- vectors.  Recursion  is  possible  only  at 
great  pains  by  the  programmer;  when  recursion  is  achieved, 
the  costs  are  explicit.  Data  overlaying  is  permitted  (there 
is  no  discriminated  union).  The  programmer  can  specify  the 
layout  of  tables  as  parallel  or  serial  [14,  Section 

2.  1.5. 4],  and  can  indicate  the  density  of  packing. 
Optimization  directives  such  as  (IHTERFER ENCE  and 
(REDUCIBLE,  are  available  [14,  Sections  6.4  and  6.5]. 

c.  An  example  of  a language  feature  which  results  in 
possibly- unexpected  overhead  is  implicit  conversion.  A 
misguided  efficiency  is  also  illustrated  by  this  feature: 
the  conversion  from  floating-point  to  character-string 
simply  reinterprets  the  bits  comprising  the  former  as  though 
they  were  characters.  Although  this  results  in  no  overhead, 
the  behavior  is  not  likely  to  be  the  one  desired. 

d.  Removal  of  the  implicit  conversions  existing  in 
JOVIAL  is  discussed  in  B8.  As  can  be  seen  from  that 
discussion  the  changes  are  far  from  trivial. 

2.  Optimizations  Do  Not  Change  Program  Effect  (J2). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  JOVIAL  does  not  satisfy  this  requirement.  The  order 
of  evaluation  of  formula  components  ' 14,  Section  4.8.3]  and 
of  arguments  to  a routine  [14,  Section  2.2.3]  is  left 
unspecified.  Thus  side  effects  need  not  occur  in 
left-to-right  order. 


c.  This  requirement  has  the  effect  of  greatly  limiting 
the  number  of  optimizations  applicable.  Recognition  of  all 
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conceiveable  side-effects  is  frequently  difficult  and 
sonetiaes  impossible.  The  JOVIAL  compiler  is  permitted 
great  freedom  in  terms  of  optimizing  the  user's  program. 

Data  structures  may  be  rearranged  and  formulas  evaluated'  in 
any  order.  Compliance  with  J2  would  entail  extensive 
compiler  improvement  or  a potentially  large  penalty  in 
run-time  efficiency.  These  effects  would  be  limited, 
however,  to  the  optimization  section  of  the  compiler.  The 
addition  of  this  requirement  to  the  language  definition 
[ 141,  however,  would  be  trivial. 

3.  Machine  Language  Insertions  (J3). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  makes  no  provision  for  the  insertion  of 
machine  language  code.  However,  the  user  has  access  to 
machine  capabilities  at  a very  detailed  level  in  the  data 
representation.  An  OVERLAY  specification  can  define  an 
absolute  mamory  address  for  the  storage  of  data.  By  using 
JOVIAL's  "specified  table"  capability,  the  programmer  can 
associate  an  identifier  with  fields  of  any  width  within  a 
word  or  words.  The  OVERLAY  facility  allows  the  sane  field 
to  be  used,  for  instance,  as  an  unsigned  integer  and  as  a 
bit  string.  Thus,  although  these  fields  say  be  manipulated 
only  through  JOVIAL  constructs,  the  effect  is  to  allow  quite 
detailed  control  of  the  hardware  on  certain  types  of 
computers. 

c.  The  REF  mechanism  and  (LINKAGE  directive  can  be  used 
to  provide  a machine  lanquage  insertion  capability.  This 
directive  is,  of  course,  implementation -dependent.  The 
encapsulation  of  these  routines  can  be  achieved  via  the 
conditional  compilation  of  the  associated  REF. 

d.  One  stumbling  block  still  remains,  however.  Since 
JOYIAL  provides  no  mechanism  for  defininq  open  (in-line) 
procedures  every  reference  to  a machine  language  insertion 
necessitates  a procedure  call.  This  can  be  disastrous  when 
these  insertions  are  being  used  to  achieve  improved 
efficiency.  The  introduction  of  open  procedures  is 
discussed  in  J5  but  further  work  might  be  required  to 
support  routines  called  through  a (LINKAGE  directive. 
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4.  Ob-ject  Representation  Specifications  (J4)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  offers  comprehensive  capabilities  for  the 
specification  of  data  representations,  as  described  above  in 
conjunction  with  J1.  However,  the  facilities  provided  are 
not  encapsulated:  they  are  specified  together  with  the 
logical  description  of  the  data. 

c.  Separation  of  the  logical  definition  and  object 
representation  description  would  be  difficult  in  JOVIAL. 

The  specifiedrtable: declaration  is  basically  an 
ordinary: tablesdeclaration  with  added  facilities  for 
specifying  item  placement.  A great  amount  of  redundancy 
would  be  raguired  for  separate  specification,  and 
compilation  would  most  likely  become  more  difficult.  The 
1SKIP,  {BEGIN  and  ! BHD  directives  allow  any 

specified :table:declaration  to  be  encapsulated  in 
compile-time  conditional  statements. 

5.  Open  and  Closed  Routine  Calls  (J5) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  contains  no  facilities  for  specifying  open 
vs.  closed  routine  calls. 

c.  Prom  a language  definition  viewpoint  this  requires 
only  a trivial  change.  The  introduction  of  a n 10PEN 
directive  would  suffice.  Implenenmtation,  however,  would 
not  be  so  simple.  Several  features  of  JOVIAL  would  cause 
complications.  Por  example,  the  meaning  of  a REPed 
statement  label  would  be  ambiguous  if  it  appeared  within  an 
open  procedure  with  several  calls.  In  addition,  the  meaning 
of  an  open  based  procedure  is  not  immediately  obvious.  The 
DSIZE  function  [14,  Section  4.10.11]  would  have  to  be 
extended.  In  summary,  for  a coherent  treatment  of  open  and 
closed  routine  calls  a moderate  amount  of  language  redesign 
and  compiler  revision  would  be  needed. 


Section  III 


PROGRAM 


ENVIRONMENT 


1.  Operating  Systee  Not  Required  (K1) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  The  JOVIAL  defining  document,  [141,  Bakes  no 
reference  to  the  existence  of  an  operating  system.  Language 
features,  coanon  to  other  languages,  which  rely  on  soae  OS 
support  are  not  defined  in  JOVIAL.  These  include  input  and 
output,  parallel  processing  and  interrupt  capabilities. 

2.  Program  Assembly  (K 2)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  JOVIAL  encourages  modularity  through  the  ICOPT  and 
{COM POOL  directives  and  the  DEP  and  REP  statements. 

3.  Software  Development  Tools  (K3). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  0 

b.  The  existence  of  support  tools  is  not  discussed  in 
[141.  It  should  be  noted  that  some  of  the  recommended  tools 
do  exist  for  at  least  one  implementation  of  the  language. 

4.  Translator  Options  (K4)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  0 

b.  Several  options  such  as  listing  suppression  are 
supported  in  JOVIAL  through  directives,  but  general  compiler 
options  are  not  discussed. 

5.  Assertions  and  Other  Optional  Specifications  (K5). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  Except  for  the  standard  comment  mechanism  JOVIAL  does 
not  provide  any  facility  for  the  inclusion  of  assertions, 
assumptions,  axiomatic  definitions  or  units  of  measure. 

c.  The  introduction  of  additional  commenting  forms  for 
these  purposes  is  straightforward. 
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Section  XIII.  TBANSL1T0HS. 

1.  No  Superset  Implementations  (LI). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  JOVIAL  J73/I  is  a subset  language  and  therefore 
totally  fails  to  meet  this  requirement.  Several  keywords 
and  directives  are  defined  sinply  for  compatibility  with  the 
full  language. 

c . Removing  the  keywords  and  directives  which  are  not 
defined  in  J73/I  would  be  trivial.  Outlawing  superset 
inpleaentations,  however,  is  antithetical  to  the  intentions 
of  its  designers  for  the  language  to  be  a subset  of  full 
J73. 

2.  Mo  Subset  Inpleaentations  (L2). 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  0 

b.  r 14)  does  not  consider  the  possibility  of  subset 

inpleaentations.  It  would  be  trivial  to  add  such  a 
prohibition  to  the  defining  docunent. 

3.  Low-Cost  Translation  (L3)  . 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  0 

b.  The  efficiency  of  conpilation  is  outside  the  scope  of 
language  definition.  To  the  extent  the  language  design 
affects  conpiler  speed,  JOVIAL  neets  the  requireaent.  No 
features  of  the  language  require  excessive  computation  to 
deternine  their  neaninq. 

4.  Many  Object  Machines  (L4)  . 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  0 

b.  This  requireaent  applies  only  to  language 
inple mentation. 

5.  Self-Hosting  Not  Required  (L5). 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  U 
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b.  Cross- coapilat ion  is  an  issue  of  language 
inplenanfcation,  not  design. 

6.  Translator  Checking  Required  (L6> . 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  U 

b.  Compiler  responsibilities  are  not  discussed  in  f 14  ]. 

7.  Diagnostic  Massages  (L7). 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  F 

b.  fib]  does  not  suggest  a set  of  error  and  warning 
nessages. 

c.  It  would  require  a large  effort  to  define  a set  of 
error  and  warning  nessages  for  JOVIAL.  The  nalor  difficulty 
arises  fron  the  unclear  nature  of  many  possible  error 
situations  in  [14].  Frequently,  potential  nisuse  of  JOVIAL 
contsructs  is  ignored  (see  our  discussion  regarding  M2). 

8.  Translator  Internal  Structure  (L8)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  conpliance:  T 

b.  f 1 4 1 does  not  dictate  the  internal  structure  of  a 

JOVIAL  conpiler. 

9.  Self-Inplenen table  Language  (L9). 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  T 

b.  The  DAIS  JOVIAL  J73/I  conpiler  is  written  in  JOVIAL. 
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section  Ilf.  LANGUAGE  DEFINITION,  STANDARDS  AMD  CONTROL 

1.  Existing  Language  Features  Only  (Ml). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  Mo  features  of  JOflAL  are  beyond  the  current 
state-of-the-art. 

2.  Unambiguous  Definition  (H2)  . 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  F 

b.  The  oeissions  and  unclear  specifications  of  the 
defining  document,  [14],  are  nunerous.  The  semantics  given 
for  many  language  features  are  vague  and  open  to  several 
interpretations  (see  c below).  Freguently  the  semantics  of 
syntactically  valid  constructs  are  omitted  or  incomplete 
(see  d,  e and  f below).  Examples  which  are  intended  to 
illuminate  sometimes  achieve  the  opposite  effect  by  being 
incorrect  (see  g and  h below).  Use  of  such  words  as  "can**, 
"may"  and  "should",  without  further  explanation  only  lead  to 
confusion  (see  i below).  Occasionally,  the  conseguences  of 
the  stated  semantics  seen  to  be  unintended  (see  j below). 

c.  Type  matching  rules,  one  of  the  most  inportnt  aspects 
of  any  language  definition,  are  unclear  for  JOVIAL.  The 
following  are  the  first  two  sentences  of  [14,  Section  1.7] 
pertaining  to  these  rules,  "Two  values  are  said  to  i&££k  if 
their  value  types  and  sizes  are  identical.  In  contexts 
requiring  a particular  value  type  or  an  eguivalence  of  value 
types  of  two  operands,  the  value  type  of  a value  can  be 
changed...".  The  document  then  goes  on  to  describe  implicit 
conversions.  The  question  still  remains,  however,  "Hhat  is 
the  meaning  of  'types  must  match'?"  This  is  of  crucial 
importance  since  the  requirement  about  'matching'  types 
appears  throughout  [14]. 

d.  The  semantics  of  a FOR  statement  are  incomplete.  It 
is  obvious  from  the  syntax  that  the  initial: value  clause  for 
a control: variable  nay  be  omitted;  however  the  semantics  of 
such  an  omission  are  not  specified  [14,  Section  3.9]. 

e.  In  the  description  of  the  RBTORN  statement  [ 14, 
Section  3.6.2],  it  is  stated,  "If  a return  is  from  a 
(lexically)  outer  procedure,  any  output  parameters  of  the 
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inner  procedure  that  contain  the  return :stateaent  are  not 
set."  But  what  happens  if  the  output  paraaeter  of  an  inner 
procedure  happens  to  be  associated  with  an  output  parameter 
of  the  exited  procedure? 

f.  Probably  the  lost  qlarinq  oai.3si.on  of  [14]  occurs  in 
the  definition  of  string  padding  [14,  Section  4.6.2].  Bit 
strinqs  are  specified  to  be  padded  with  zeros,  but  the 
character  padding  elenent  is  newer  defined. 

g.  The  Shell  sort  on  [14,  Page  3-12],  at  best,  sorts  in 
reverse  order. 

h.  The  result  of  the  loqical  foraula  given  on  [14,  Page 
4-3],  is  said  to  be  3BM6571*  when,  in  fact,  it  should  be 
3B* 16471*. 

i.  In  r 14,  Section  1.7.  1.2]  the  following  statenent  is 
nade,  "If  the  type  of  two  values  is  B,  0,  S or  F,  a natching 
function  can  be  invoked  iaplicitly. Does  the  word  "can" 
iaply  that  these  iaplicit  conversions  are 

inpleneatat ion-dependent?  If  so,  it  should  be  stated 
explicitly. 

1.  According  to  the  language  seaantics  given  in  [14], 
the  following  statenent  is  illegal  if  II  is  an  integer  (even 
unsiqned)  : 

II=II** II; 

The  reason  it  is  illegal  is  that  an  exponentiation  where  the 
exponent  is  not  a positive  inteqer  constant  returns  a 
floatinq  point  value  [ 14,  Section  4.8.2]  and  such  a value 
nay  not  be  inplicitly  converted  to  inteqer  type  [ 14,  Section 
1.7]. 

k.  It  would  be  quite  difficult  to  renove  all  anbiguous 
specifications  fron  [14].  Large  and  nunerous  sections  of 
the  docuaent  would  have  to  be  rewritten. 

3,  Language  Docuaentation  Required  (H3). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  The  language  definition  includes  the  syntax, 
seaantics,  and  exaaples  of  each  language  construct. 

However,  the  syntax  is  frequently  aabiguous  (see  our 
discussion  in  connection  with  HI)  and  the  seaantics  unclear 
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(see  oar  coaaents  regarding  N2).  In  addition,  exaaples  are 
soaetiaes  incorrect  (see  our  reaarks  concerning  requireaent 
(12) . 

c.  The  scope  of  aodif ications  required  to  produce  a 
clear  and  unaabiguous  language  definition  haxe  already  been 
seen  to  be  substantial  (see  our  final  reaark  regarding  H2). 

4.  Control  Aqent  Required  (H4). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  0 

b.  The  control  of  language  and  coapiler  standardization 
is  outside  the  scope  of  lanquage  definition. 

5.  Support  Aqent  Required  (M 5)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  coapliance:  0 

b.  Identification  of  "support  agent(s)  responsible  for 
aaintaininq  the  translators  and  for  associated  design, 
developaent,  debugging  and  aaintenance  aids"  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  language  definition.  One  should  note  that  in 
reference  to  JOVIAL  this  identification  process  should  be 
facilitated  by  the  fact  that  support  agents  already  exist. 

6.  Library  Standards  and  Support  Required  (H6)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  coapliance:  U 

b.  This  requireaent  is  beyond  the  scope  of  language 
definition.  The  coaaents  of  H5  apply  here. 
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Section  XV.  CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  JOVIAL  (J73/I) 

1.  objectives  of  JOVIAL  and  Tinaan. 

The  only  goal  of  the  Tinian  that  JOVIAL  cones  close  to 
■eeting  is  that  of  efficiency;  JOVIAL  does  especially  poorly 
with  regard  to  reliability  and  readability.  Even  with 
regard  to  transportability,  JOVIAL  does  not  do  very  well 
since  the  language  peraits  nachine  and  iapleaentation 
dependencies  to  peraeate  an  entire  prograa. 

2.  Sunnary  of  lajor  Areas  of  Conflict  between  JOVIAL  and 
Tinna  n. 

a.  Dftta  and  Types.  There  are  several  najor  conflicts 
here.  JOVIAL  lacks  strong  typing  and  perforas  iaplicit 
conversions.  In  addition,  it  does  not  have  a fixed  point 
data  type,  user-defined  character  sets,  dynaaic  arrays,  nor 
discrin inated  variant  records. 

b.  QPdCiiiQQ§.  There  are  several  aalor  conflicts  in 
this  area.  JOVIAL  does  not  have  assignaent  or  coaparison 
operations  for  tables  or  blocks,  lacks  I/O  facilities 
entirely,  and  does  not  have  a poverset  type. 

c.  a&4  Paraaeters . One  conflict  in  this 
area  is  that  JOVTAL  does  not  require  left-to-right 
evaluation.  With  regard  to  paraaeters,  the  rules  are  not 
consistent,  iaplicit  conversions  are  soaetiaes  perforaed, 
the  kinds  of  paraaeters  do  not  correspond  to  those  in  the 
Tinaan,  there  is  no  generic  capability,  and  a variable 
nunber  of  paraaeters  is  not  allowed. 

d.  Variables.  Literals,  and  Constants.  The  najor 
conflict  in  this  area  is  the  unreliable  nature  of  the 
pointer  aechanisa.  In  addition,  ranges  cannot  be  specified 
on  nuneric  variables,  not  all  variables  can  be  initialized, 
and  there  are  various  restrictions  on  the  structure  of  data. 

e.  Definition  Facilities.  The  aa jor  conflict  is  the 
lack  of  a type  definition  facility  and  an  operator  extension 
facility.  In  addition,  there  is  no  discriainated  union  or 
power  set  type  in  the  language,  and  free  unions  (i.e.  , 
overlays)  are  permitted. 
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f.  Sc  ope  s and  Libraries.  The  majur  conflict  in  this 
area  is  the  lack  of  a machine  independent  interface  to 
operatinq  systea  and  I/O  capabilities. 

g.  Control  Structures.  The  major  conflicts  in  this  area 
are  the  lack  of  recursion,  parallel  processinq  and  exception 
handlinq  capabilities.  In  addition  the  lanquage  has  an 
unrestricted  GoTo  stateaent. 

h.  Syntaj  and  coaaent  Conventions.  The  conflicts  in 
this  area  are  the  aabiquous  grammar,  the  poor  choice  of 
keywords,  and  the  lack  of  unifora  referent  notation. 

Defaults,  Conditional  Compilation,,  and  Language 
Restrictions.  The  major  conflict  in  this  area  is  the  fact 
that  often  the  behavior  of  a construct,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  an  error  situation,  is  either  unspecified  or 
explicitly  left  undefined.  In  addition,  the  user  does  not 
have  control  over  such  characteristics  as  open  vs.  closed 
subroutines,  and  reentrant  vs.  non-reentrant  code. 

1*  Efficient  object  E§ELE®sent  at  ion  s ajid  Machine 
Dependencies.  The  aa lor  conflicts  in  this  area  are  that 
optimizations  potentially  can  change  program  effect,  there 
is  no  facility  for  aachine  code  inserts,  and  the  user  has  no 
control  over  open  vs.  closed  subroutines. 

k.  Program  Environment.  The  major  conflict  in  this  area 
is  that  JOVIAL  does  not  have  a special  facility  for 
including  assertions  in  programs. 

} 

l.  Translators.  There  are  no  major  conflicts  in  this 
area. 

a.  Lam  uage  Definition.  Standards  and  ContEfil-  The 
major  conflict  in  this  area  is  the  incomplete  and  ambiguous 
specification  of  the  language. 

3.  Unnecessary  Features  in  JOVIAL. 

The  following  features  of  JOVIAL  are  unnecessary  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  not  specifically  needed  to  satisfy  any 
of  the  Tinman  requirements:  the  option  of  choosing  between 
parallel  and  serial  organization  of  tables,  the  SHIFT,  SIZE , 
and  DSIZE  functions,  unsigned  integers,  and  the  fall-through 
option  of  the  SWITCH  statement.  We  recommend  that  the 
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fall- through  option  of  the  SHITCH  statement  be  deleted  (due 
to  its  error- proneness)  and  the  other  features  naaed  above 
be  retained. 

4.  Recoaaendations  concerning  JOVIAL. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evaluation  conducted  in  this  chapter, 
we  conclude  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  aodify  JOVIAL  to 
satisfy  the  Tinaan.  JOVIAL  differs  substantially  froa  the 
Tinaan  with  regard  to  the  specific  requireaents  and  also  the 
qeneral  goals  and  philosophy.  Consequently,  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  JOVIAL  could  be  aodified  to 
satisfy  the  Tinaan  while  still  adhering  to  its  original 
design  goals. 
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CHAPTER  6 

PORTRAN  EVALUATION 


Section  I.  LANGUAGE  SUMMARY 

1.  Lexical  Properties. 

a.  FORTRAN  is  a seni-fixed  fornat,  line-oriented 
lanquage.  End-of-line  flaqs  the  ternination  of  a statenent 
unless  a non-zero  diqit  appears  in  the  continuation  colunn, 

6,  of  the  succeeding  line.  Coluans  1 through  5 are  reserved 
for  an  optional  nuaeric  label,  and  the  statenent  itself  aust 
appear  sonewhere  within  coluans  7 to  72. 

b.  The  language  is  defined  using  49  characters,  all  of  \ 

which  appear  in  the  64  character  ASCII  subset.  Non-standard 
synbols  (i.e.,  any  an  iapleaentation  wishes  to  support)  nay 
appear  within  character  data,  edit  field  descriptors  and 
coaaents. 

c.  Identifiers  aay  be  a aaxiaua  of  6 characters  in 
length  and  nust  begin  with  a letter.  Spaces  are  pernittad 
internal  to  syntactic  units  as  a break  character  and  are 
ignored,  except  within  keywords  and  character  literals. 

Keywords  are  not  reserved  and  their  recognition  relies  on 
context. 

d.  Only  full-line  consents  are  supported.  A HC"  or 
in  coluan  1 signals  a consent  line. 

2.  Data  Types 

Fiqure  5 categorizes  the  FORTRAN  data  types. 

a • Bailtria  Data  Types. 

(1)  Introduction.  FOHTRAN  differentiates  between  two 
classes  of  built-in  data  types  according  to  their 
storage  characteristics.  Character  variables 
occupy  a fixed  nunber  of  character  storage 
locations  deternined  by  their  conpile-tine 
specified  length.  All  other  scalar  data  types  are 
allocated  either  one  or  two  (for  conplex  and 
double  precision)  non-character  storage  locations. 


Figure  5.  Data  Types  in  FORTRAN 
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This  distinction  restricts  the  associations  (i.  e.  , 
overlaying  capabilities)  permitted  by  the  COHHON 
and  EQUIVALENCE  statements  [1,  Section  8.3], 

(2)  Behavior.  Reference  and  assignment  operations  are 
defined  for  all  built-in  data  types.  Relational 
operations  are  permitted  on  all  except  logical 
variables,  with  testing  for  eguality  permitted 
only  between  complex  data  objects.  Real  variables 
are  considered  equal  if  they  are  bit-wise 
identical.  A partial  collating  sequence  for 
characters  specifies  that  letters  will  collate 
alphabetically  and  digits  numerically  but  does  not 
define  the  relationship  between  digits  and  letters 
or  that  of  special  symbols.  The  smaller  operand 
in  character  comparisons  is  padded  on  the  right 
with  blanks. 

(3)  Nuietis  IiEts-  The  numeric  types  are  integer, 
complex,  and  single-  and  double-precision  reals. 
The  range  and  precision  foe  all  numeric  variables 
is  implementation- dependent.  The  standard 
assortment  of  numeric  operators  is  provided:  "♦", 

"/",  and  "**"  (exponentiation). 
Nixed-acde  arithmetic  is  supported  by  a set  of 
implicit  conversion  rules  [1,  Section  6.1.4],  The 
only  prohibited  operations  are  those  between 
complex  and  double  precision  variables  and 
exponentiations  involving  a complex  operand. 
Explicit  conversion  routines  exist  between  all 
numeric  types. 

(4)  Character  Type.  Two  operations  are  permitted  for 
character  variables.  A substring  specifier  is 
supplied  which  may  appear  on  either  side  of  an 
assignment  and  a concatenation  operation,  "//"»  is 
supported. 

(5)  Loqiga},  Ty|>®*  A standard  set  of  logical  operators 
is  available  in  FORTRAN.  These  are  ".OR.", 

".AND."  and  ".NOT.".  It  should  be  noted  that  * 1] 
specifies  that  logical  variables  may  assume  only 
the  values  .TRUE.  and  .FALSE,  and  occupy  a full 
non-character  storage  location.  This  prohibits 
their  capitalizing  on  the  potential  parallelism  of 
logical  hardware  instructions. 
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b.  &LL&I3-  The  only  aggregate  data  structure  available 
in  FORTRAN  is  the  array.  Arrays  aust  be  of  compile-time 
size  and  dimensionality.  The  default  lower  bound  on  each 
dimension  is  1,  but  say  be  overridden  by  the  progcanner. 

The  array  permits  homogeneous  composition  of  any  of  the 
built-in  data  types.  Elements  of  a character  array  must  all 
be  of  identical  length.  Actual  array  parameters  aust  be 
equal  to  or  greater  than  their  associated  dummy  parameters 
in  size  and  are  always  passed  by  reference.  Component 
selection  is  the  only  array  operation  supported. 

3.  Procedures. 

a.  Procedure  Classes.  F0BT8AH  supports  three  types  of 
procedures.  Statement  functions,  similar  to  mathematical 
functions,  are  limited  to  the  computation  of  a single 
statement  and  return  a value.  They  are  local  to  the  program 
module  (*)  in  which  they  appear,  may  access  any  variables 
defined  within  that  program  module,  may  not  have  side 
effects,  and  contain  parameters  local  to  their  single 
statement,  function  subprograms  also  return  a value  but  may 
be  of  arbitrary  length,  and  can  access  variables  passed  to 
them  as  parameters,  available  through  COMMON,  or  defined 
locally  to  the  subprogram.  Subroutines  are  identical  to 
function  subprograms  but  nay  not  return  a value  and  are 
invoked  by  a CALL  statement. 

b.  Eatasetgi  Types. 

(1)  ialge  parameter.  Any  built-in  type  may  be  passed 
"by  value".  The  specification  of  value  passing 
occurs  on  the  calling  side  of  a procedure 
invocation.  For  example,  the  parameters  "♦R" 
imply  a "by  value"  or  copy-in  mechanism,  whereas 
"R"  denotes  "by  reference." 

(2)  Esfataase  B&E.a»&£a£*  All  data  types  including 
arrays  may  be  passed  "by  reference." 

(3)  Procedure  parameter.  Either  a function  subprogram 
or  subroutine  may  be  passed  as  a parameter.  An 
EXTERNAL  declaration  is  required  for  all  such 


(*)  A program  nodule  is  either  a main  program,  function 
suproqram,  or  subroutine.  The  most  local  scope  possible  for 
a variable  is  a program  module.  The  only  exception  to  this 
rule  is  parameters  to  statement  functions. 
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parameters. 

(4)  Alternate  return  specifier.  Statement  labels  aay 
be  parameters  to  subprograms.  Optionally,  a 
RETORN  statement  which  is  used  to  transfer  control 
back  to  the  calling  program  nodule  nay  specify  a 
positive  integer  which  will  cause  control  to 
return  to  the  nth  label  parameter,  where  n is  the 
value  of  the  integer  so  specified. 

c.  Recursion.  Recursion  is  not  permitted  in  FORTRAN. 

4.  Statements 

a.  Assignment  Sialatgnt.  The  FORTRAN  assignment 
operator  is  the  equals  sijn,  M=".  Type  compatability  is 
required  for  all  assignments  but  implicit  conversions  will 
be  automatically  made  between  numeric  types.  Array 
assignment  is  not  available. 

b.  CONTINUE  Statement.  The  CONTINUE  statement  causes  no 
action  to  be  taken  but  can  contain  a statement  label  and 
thereby  specify  a control  point. 

c.  £OXQ  StatgggQt.  The  FORTRAN  GOTO  permits  control 
transfers  to  any  label  local  to  the  containing  program 
module. 

d.  END  Statement.  This  statement  denotes  the  lexical 
end  of  a program  module. 

e.  QO  fttfrtemeat.  Iterative  execution  in  FORTRAN  is 
provided  by  the  DO  statement.  A loop  control  variable, 
which  is  global  to  the  containing  program  nodule,  is 
reguired.  Its  initial  value  and  termination  limit  must  be 
specified.  An  optional  step  size  aay  be  included  but  will 
default  to  1 if  omitted. 

f . Computed  GQIQ  Statement.  The  effect  of  a case 
statement  is  provided  in  FORTRAN  by  the  computed  GOTO.  It 
transfers  control  to  one  of  a list  of  labels  according  to 
the  value  of  an  integer  expression. 

g.  CA£i  S£a£etent.  The  CALL  statement  is  used  to  invoke 
a subroutine. 
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h.  RETURN  Statement.  The  RETURN  statement  was  discussed 
in  paragraph  3 . b"(4 )”  of  the  section. 

i.  SSI8I  S&3&§!§Qt.  The  definition  of  alternate  entry 
points  to  subprograms  aay  be  done  with  this  statement. 

ENTRY  statements  aay  define  dummy  parameters  in  the  same 
manner  as  subroutine  or  function  specifiers.  Appropriate 
rules  exist  to  prohibit  reference  to  an  undefined  dummy 
parameter  within  subprograms  (1,  Section  15.7  1. 

1.  UU  Statement.  This  statement  specifies  variables 
within  a subprogram  which  are  to  retain  their  values  from 
one  invocation  to  the  next.  These  variables  then  become 
identical  to  "own"  variables  in  ALGOL-60. 

k.  ASS£Gj(  Sli.tSSeB.1*  The  ASSIGN  Statement  allows  the 
assignment  of  a statement  label  to  an  integer  variable. 

l.  Assigned  SOTO  Statement.  Once  a label  has  been 
assigned  to  an  integer  variable,  this  statement  permits 
control  transfer  to  that  label.  Optionally,  a list  of 
potential  destinations  may  be  included. 

a.  Conditional  Statements. 

(1)  Arithmetic  IF.  Depending  upon  the  relationship 
between  a specified  arithmetic  expression  and 
zero,  this  statement  causes  a lump  to  one  of  three 
labelled  locations. 

(2)  Logical  IF.  This  statement  allows  the  value  of  a 
logical  expression  to  cause  conditional  execution 
of  a given  statement. 

n.  SflSIVliSMSI  Statement.  Variables  of  similar  storage 
type  (i.e.,  character  or  non-character)  , including  arrays, 
nay  be  EQUI V ALBNCEd.  Variables  so  associated  share  common 
storage  locations. 

o.  COMBS*  Sta^gagat-  The  COMMON  statement  allows 
inter-routine  communication.  COMMON  blocks  simply  specify 
regions  of  nenory  upon  which  each  routine  is  permitted  to 
define  any  organization.  The  only  restriction  that  exists 
is  that  character  and  non-character  variables  aay  not  appear 
within  the  same  COMMON  block  or  be  BQUI VALENCBd  (overlayed) 
by  two  organizations  of  a given  block 
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5.  Storage  Allocation. 

POST  BAN  is  designed  so  as  to  allow  static  storage 
allocation.  The  size  of  all  data  iteas,  except  arrays 
passed  by  reference  (which  do  not  reguire  aewory 
allocation)  , is  known  at  coapile-tiae.  No  recursion  or 
parallel  processing  is  peraitted. 

6.  Piles  and  1/3. 

siia  Sioriae. 

(1)  Internal  files.  Each  internal  file  is  associated 
with  soae  area  of  character  storage.  This  allows 
I/O  to  be  directed  to  or  froa  a character  datua. 

(2)  External  files.  External  files  reside  on  an 
external  device  identified  by  an  integer  unit 
nuaber.  The  association  of  a specific  device  with 
a unit  nuaber  is  iapleaentation-dependent . 

b.  Eiie  XlB§s. 

(1)  Sequential  files.  Sequential  files  contain  an 
ordered  sequence  of  records.  Each  record  is 
stored  in  soae  foraatted  fashion.  Records  aa  y be 
of  differing  foraats  and  are  read  or  written 
seguentially. 

(2)  fiilSSt  fikSS*  Direct  (randoa)  access  files 
consist  of  a set  of  records  of  equal  size. 

Associated  with  each  record  is  a record  nuaber 
which  peraits  retrieval  and  update  to  occur  in  any 
order. 

(3)  Streaa  files.  Streaa  files  are  unforaatted,  read 
sequentially,  and  treated  as  a streaa  of 
characters. 

=•  I/S  CfifllEQl* 

(1)  External  files  are  selected  for  access  by  the  OPEN 
stateaent.  Each  file  can,  optionally,  have 
associated  with  it  an  iapleaentation-dependent 
file  naae.  The  OPEN  stateaent  peraits 
specification  of  accessing  aethod,  record  length. 
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tbs  laiiiui  nuaber  of  records,  treatseot  of 
blanks,  and  file  status.  The  file  status  say  be 
one  of  the  following:  OLD,  MBS,  SCRATCH,  or 
UNKNOWN.  The  UNKNOWN  value  has  an 
inpleaentat ion- dependent  neaning. 

(2)  Data  transfer  is  acconplished  by  the  READ,  WRITE, 
and  PRINT  statenents.  These  statenents  nay 
include  a unit  nuaber  and  foraat  reference.  The 
absence  of  a unit  nuaber  has  an 

iapleaentation-dependent  aeaning.  If  the  foraat 
specifier  is  oaitted,  list-directed  foraatting  is 
iaplied.  List-directed  foraatting  is  available 
only  for  streaa  files.  (See  [1,  Section  13.6]  for 
the  details  of  this  foraatting.) 

(3)  Three  stateaents  are  provided  for  file 
positioning:  BACKSPACE,  REWIND,  and  ENDFILE.  Only 
the  ENDPILE  stateaent  is  available  for  use  with 
direct  files. 

7.  Process  Scheduling. 

FORTRAN  contains  no  facilities  for  process  scheduling. 

8.  Exception  Handling. 

The  exception  handling  facilities  available  in  FORTRAN 
are  United  to  error  conditions  identified  during  input  and 
output.  FORTRAN  I/O  statenents  pernit  the  optional 
inclusion  of  error  labels.  The  situations  in  which  this 
error  path  will  be  taken  are  iapleaentation-dependent.  No 
facility  is  defined  in  f 1 ] for  providing  inforastion  to  the 
prograa  about  the  type  of  error  encountered.  The  action 
taken  in  the  event  of  any  non-I/O  error  is  entirely 
iapleaentat ion-dependent. 

9.  Coapila-Tiae  Facilities. 

[1]  does  not  define  any  coapile-tiae  facilities.  The 
language  contains  no  aacros,  coapile-tiae  variables,  or 
cond itional-coapilation  capabilities.  A separate 
coapilation  facility  is  iaplicit  in  the  EXTERNAL  stateaent 
but  is  left  undefined. 
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Section  II.  DATA  AMD  TYPES 
1.  Typed  Lanquage  (A1). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  types  of  all  POHTBAN  data  objects  are 
deterainable  at  compile-time  and  are  unalterable  at 
run-time.  However,  explicit  type  declarations  are  not 
required.  The  implicit  specification  is  that  symbols 
beginning  with  the  letters  I,  J,  K,  L,  H,  M represent 
inteqer  variables  and  all  others  denote  floating-point 
variables.  The  programmer  may  both  redefine  this  implicit 
assumption  and  override  it  through  explicit  declarations. 

c.  The  notion  of  "type"  in  FORTRAN  is  somewhat  limited. 
Por  example,  the  type  of  an  array  is  taken  to  be  the  type  of 
the  underlyi&q  component  (integer,  real,  etc.)  and  does  not 
include  the  dimension  sizes  or  even  the  number  of 
dimensions.  Thus  FORTRAN  does  not  prohibit  the  programmer 
from  passing  an  array  argument  to  a routine  that  expects  a 
differently  structured  array  parameter.  As  stated  in  [1, 
Section  15.9.3.3],  "the  number  and  size  of  dimensions  in  an 
actual  argument  array  declarator  may  be  different  from  the 
number  and  size  of  the  dimensions  in  an  associated  dummy 
arqument  array  declarator." 

d.  In  general,  POBTRAM  does  not  require  the  translator 
to  validate  the  type  compatibility  of  associated  (*)  data 
items.  "A  processor  assumes  that  the  type  specified  for  the 
name  aqrees  with  the  type  of  the  data"  [1,  Section  20.4]. 
This  statement  demonstrates  the  weakness  of  FORTRAN'S 
type-checkinq.  The  responsibility  for  adherence  to  type 
rules  rests  with  the  programmer. 

e.  The  implicit  assumptions  made  by  FORTRAN  may  be 
easily  removed.  The  mechanisms  for  explicit  type 
declarations  already  exist.  The  only  change  required 
involves  reporting  undeclared  variables.  This  simply 
implies  modification  of  the  symbol  table  maintenance 
routines. 


(*)  Two  data  items  are  said  to  be  associated  if  any 
component  of  ona  shares  a common  storaqe  location  with  some 
component  of  the  other.  The  mechanisms  which  cause 
association  in  FORTRAN  are  parameter  passing,  COMMON  and 
EQUIVALENCE  statements. 
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£.  The  strengthening  of  the  concept  of  array  type  in 
FORTRAN  nay  be  accoaplished  fairly  easily.  It  will, 
however,  require  soie  runtiae  checking  to  be  done.  This  is 
necessary  when  array  diaensions  are  specified  dynaaically 
(i.e.,  in  teras  of  soae  paraaeter)  ia  a subprogram.  This 
will  eliainate  soae  coaaon  prograaaing  tricks  of  the 
lanquage,  hut  should  not  severely  liait  its  prograaaing 
power,  especially  if  array  operations  are  peraitted  (see  our 
discussion  in  connection  with  B1). 

g.  The  validation  of  type  coapatibility  for  all 
associated  data  items  requires  extensive  modification  of  the 
lanquaqe. 

(1)  All  formal  and  actual  parameters  must  be  checked 
for  coapatibility.  To  support  full  coapile-tiae 
checking  would  necessitate  further  specification 
of  procedure  parameters.  The  EXTERNAL  and 
INTRINSIC  declarators  need  to  be  expanded  to 
include  definition  of  the  type  and  number  of 
parameters  for  the  associated  procedures. 

(2)  The  C3NH0N  and  EQUIVALENCE  statements  would  be  the 
source  of  the  greatest  problems  in  regard  to 
strong  type-checking  in  PORTRAN.  One  has 
basically  three  options  as  to  how  to  overcome 
these  problems.  These  statements  can  be  tota  11 Y 
eliainated  froa  the  language;  full  type-checking 
can  be  performed  on  thea;  or  soae  compromise  can 
be  made  regarding  their  type  security.  If  renoved 
froa  tha  language  these  stateaents  could  be 
replaced  by  secure  access  and  overlaying 
facilities.  Strong  type-checking  would  ensure  the 
security  of  these  stateaents  but  liait  their  use 
for  overlaying  purposes.  One  possible  coaproaise 
would  be  to  liait  the  access  scope  of 
differently-typed  associated  items  and  enforce  the 
restrictions  on  the  accessing  of  these  variablas 
before  assignment  of  the  proper  type. 

2.  Dat a Types  (A2) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  FORTRAN  provides  data  types  for  integer,  floating 
point.  Boolean  and  character  ft.  Chapter  4]  and  provides 
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arrays  of  these  types  [1,  Chapter  5].  There  exists  no 
qeneral  fixed-point  type  besides  integer,  and  there  exists 
no  record  definition  facility,  a serious  drawback. 


c.  The  feature  of  FOBTBAN  which  eost  closely 
approxiaates  a record  definition  facility  is  the  naeed 
common  statement  Hr  Section  8.3  1.  Several  modifications 
could  be  made  to  transform  this  statement  into  a rudimentary 
record  declarator;  however,  these  would  significantly  change 
the  intent  of  this  feature. 

d.  The  introduction  of  a record  definition  facility  in 
FOBTBAN  would  require  extensive  additions  to  the  language. 
While  these  chanqes  would  not  necessarily  prompt 
modification  of  existing  features,  they  would  certainly 
complicate  their  implementation. 

e.  A record  consists  of  the  composition  of  a finite 
number  of  components,  each  of  some  predefined  type  and  size. 
The  record  itself  and  each  component  has  an  associated  name 
by  which  it  can  be  referenced.  For  consistency  with  El,  the 
declaration  of  a record  should  not  require  any  storage 
allocation,  but  should  simply  serve  as  a template  for 
variables  which  are  later  defined  to  be  of  that  type  (i.e. , 
the  declaration  of  a record  defines  a new  type). 

f.  The  definition  of  a record  facility  will  interact 
with  the  existing  COMMON  and  EQUIVALENCE  statements.  If 
components  within  a record  can  be  BQUI VALENCEd , 
type-checking  will  be  complicated  but  alternate  structures 
could  be  so  supported  (see  A7  for  further  discussion).  At 
present,  the  use  of  character  variables  in  common  blocks  is 
restricted.  "If  a character  variable  or  character  array  is 
in  a common  block,  all  of  the  entities  in  that  common  block 
must  be  of  type  character"  M»  Section  8.3.1].  This 
restriction  stems  from  a need  to  prevent 

implementation-dependent  common  block  associations  between 
numeric  and  character  variables.  Strong  type-checking  on 
COMMON  variables  (or  their  elimination)  would  circumvent 
this  problem.  Otherwise,  an  implementation-independent 
character  representation  and  some  functional  relationship 
between  character  and  non-character  storage  sizes  could  be 
defined. 

q.  The  introduction  of  a general  fixed  point  facility  is 
discussed  in  A4. 


3.  Precision  (A3). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  FORTRAN  offers  "REAL"  and  "DOUBLE  PRECISION"  as  the 
only  floating-point  precision  specifications.  Both  have  a 
hardware-dependent  definition  [1,  Section  4.5].  The 
precision  nay  be  defined  for  a program  unit  by  using  the 
IMPLICIT  definition  to  specify  all  variables  of 
floating-point  type  to  have  single  or  double  precision. 

This  implicit  specification  may  be  overridden  in  explicit 
type  specifications. 

c.  To  bring  FORTRAN  into  partial  compliance  with  this 
requirement  would  be  relatively  easy.  It  could  be 
accomplished  simply  by  requiring  a statement  of  the  intended 
meaning  of  single  and  double  precisiion  in  each  program. 

This  would  promote  portability  and  necessitate  only  minor 
modification  of  the  language  (the  inclusion  of  one  new 
statement)  and  the  translator  (at  least,  informing  the  user 
if  the  machine  cannot  support  that  precision)  . 

d.  The  inclusion  of  an  ability  to  further  delineate 
precision  specification  for  all  variables  would  be  slightly 
more  difficult  but  still  quite  feasible.  The  rules  for 
evaluation  of  mixed  precision  expressions  already  exist  [1, 
Section  6.1.4].  Either  existing  type  declarators  would  have 
to  be  extended  or  a new  precision  specifier  added  to  permit 
further  precision  definition.  The  translator  could  simply 
use  this  precision  definition  to  decide  whether  a variable 
should  be  represented  in  conventional  single  or  double 
precision.  This  would  involve  an  extremely  minor  change. 

4.  Fixed  Point  Numbers  (A 4)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  FORTRAN  does  not  offer  any  fixed-point  data  type 
except  integers.  Integers  are  treated  as  exact  quantities 
with  a step  size  equal  to  one. 

c.  The  introluction  of  a general  fixed-point  data  type 
would  require  a large  effort.  The  language  would  need  to  be 
expanded  to  include  a fixed-point  declarator.  If  fully 
integrated  into  the  present  language,  fixed-point  variables, 
lust  as  those  of  any  other  numeric  type,  would  be  permitted 
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to  appear  anywhere  in  arithaetic  expressions.  This  would 
require  aore  general  mixed-type  expression  evaluation  rules, 
additional  intrinsic  conversion  routines,  and  conpiler  and 
run-time  scaling  procedures.  Run-tiae  scaling  would  be 
required  when  assigning  floating-point  values  to  fixed-point 
variables.  In  general,  mixed-node  arithaetic  would  be 
greatly  coaplicated,  and  possibly  large  efficiency  losses, 
which  are  hidden  froa  the  prograaaer,  could  result.  Another 
option  is  the  eliaination  of  aixed-aode  arithaetic  (see  our 
coaaents  concerning  B8). 

5.  Character  Data  (A5). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  F 

b.  FORTRAN  nates  the  following  restrictions  on  the 
collating  sequence  [1,  Section  3.1.5].  MAM  is  less  than  "Z" 
and  letters  collate. in  alphabetic  order;  "0"  is  less  than 
"9N  and  digits  collate  in  nuaerical  order;  blank  is  less 
than  "0"  and  less  than  NA".  There  are  no  other  constraints 
on  the  collating  sequence.  This  aeans  that  nuaeric 
characters  aay  collate  before  (USASCII)  or  after  (EBCDIC) 
alphabetic  characters,  and  the  order  and  position  of  special 
char  cters  relative  to  alpha  or  nuaeric  characters  is 
undefined.  There  is  a recommendation  offered:  "A  processor, 
if  possible,  should  use  the  ASCII  collating  sequence  for  the 
complete  PDRTRAN  character  set"  fl.  Section  20.3].  FORTRAN 
offers  neither  standard  translate  routines  nor  alternate 
character  sets. 

c.  The  new  draft  proposal  for  FORTRAN  improves  FORTRAN'S 
handling  of  character  data,  but  the  language  still  falls  far 
short  of  meeting  this  requirement.  To  bring  FORTRAN  into 
total  coapliance  would  be  a difficult  task.  FORTRAN  does 
not  offer  any  ability  to  define  enuaeration  types.  Even 
with  the  addition  of  such  a facility  (see  B3) , many  probleas 
still  reaain.  For  example,  character  variables  and  arrays 
are  permitted  to  be  used  as  foraat  specifiers  [1,  Section 
13.1.2].  The  introduction  of  user-defined  character  sets 
would  then  greatly  complicate  input-output  and  cause  the 
utilization  of  character  variables  as  format  specifiers  to 
incur  additional  runtime  costs. 

d.  Partial  compliance  can  be  gained,  however,  through  a 
simple  addition  to  the  lanquage.  A statement  should  be 
added  which  permits  the  definition  of  any  underlying 
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orderinq  assumptions  that  are  being  made  in  addition  to 
those  of  the  defining  document  r 1 ]•  Requiring  use  of  this 
stateaent  would  improve  both  portability  and  readability. 

6.  Arrays  (A6). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  FORTRAN  requires  user  specification  of  the  nuaber  of 
diaensions  r 1#  Section  5.1.5]  and  the  range  of  subscript 
values  of  each  dimension  '1, Section  5. 1.1.1],  The  type  of 
each  array  coaponent  nay  be  specified  implicitly  [1,  Section 
5.2.1].  The  nuaber  of  diaensions  and  the  array  type  are 
deterninable  at  coapile  tine.  Subscript  bounds  aust  be 
known  at  compile  tine  for  arrays  defined  in  the  nain 
program;  the  bounds  for  duany  arrays  (i.e.,  foraal 
paraaeters)  nay  be  specified  at  run  tine.  PORTRAN  arrays 
are  allocated  at  coapile  time  (or  before  execution  of  the 
nain  program).  The  default  lower  bound  of  an  array  is  1 [ 1, 
Section  5.1.  1.2].  The  range  of  subscript  values  for  any 
qiven  dimension  is  a contiguous  subsequence  of  integers  [1, 
Section  5.2  1. 

c.  Permitting  the  allocation  of  arrays  at  scope  entry 
would  entail  major  language  modifications.  The  basic  flavor 
of  PORTRAN  is  one  of  static  memory  allocation.  No  features 
presently  axist  that  require  dynamic  memory  management.  The 
addition  of  any  such  features  would  reduce  runtime 
efficiency  and  greatly  complicate  the  use  of  some  existing 
facilities.  The  type-checking  required  by  A1  would  have  to 
be  done  at  run  time.  The  correspondence  of  common  block 
size  would  also  have  to  be  checked  during  execution. 
EQUIVALENCE  statements  could  no  lonqer  be  validated  during 
compilation.  These  problems  with  COMMON  and  EQUIVALENCP 
statement  stem  froi  their  storaqe  orientation. 

7.  Records  (A7) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  PORTRAN  has  no  facility  for  defining  records  (i.e., 
heterogeneous  data  structures  with  named  fields) ; thus  there 
is  no  provision  for  records  with  alternative  structure.  The 
way  in  which  the  facility  called  for  in  this  requirement  is 
achieved  in  PORTRAN  is  in  fact  the  EQUIVALENCP  stateaent 
prohibited  by  A7.  The  problem  with  EQUIVALENCE  is  that  it 
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facilitates  the  defeat  of  type  checking,  as  aentioned 
earlier  in  connection  with  A1.  In  addition,  the  feature  has 
various  restrictions  [1,  Sections  8.7.5  and  8.3.6]  because 
of  its  storage  orientation  and  the  interactions  with  other 
features  such  as  COMMON. 

c.  The  introduction  of  an  extreaely  priaitive  record 
facility  was  discussed  in  12.  The  use  of  this  facility  in 
conjunction  with  a strongly-typed  EQUIVALENCE  stateaent 
peraits  safe  use  of  alternate  structures  within  records. 

The  necessity  of  type  compatibility  could  be  reaoved  if 
coapile-tiae  type-checking  rules  were  relaxed.  Perforaing 
the  type-checking  at  run  tiae  would  require  the  aaintenance 
of  a tag-field.  The  easiest  way  in  which  alternate 
structures  could  be  supported  would  require  all  such 
structures  to  have  the  saae  size.  This  size  restriction 
siaply  necessitates  the  allocation  for  the  largest  possible 
record.  This  would  perait  records  to  be  stored  in  coaaon 
without  any  further  changes.  Another  alternative  is  dynaaic 
allocation  and  comnon  validation,  which  was  shown  to  be  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  language  in  A6. 
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Section  III.  OPERATIONS 


1.  Assignment  and  Reference  (B1). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  FORTRAN  defines  assignment  and  reference  operations 
fl,  Sections  10  and  2.121  for  all  scalar  data  types. 

However,  assignment  is  not  provided  for  arrays.  Moreover, 
the  absence  of  encapsulated  type  definitions  implies  that  no 
user-defined  assignment  is  permitted.  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  the  label  assignment  allowed  in  FORTRAN 
(the  ASSIGN  statement  [1,  Section  10.311  is  generally 
considered  poor  programming  practice,  since  it  serves  to 
obscure  the  behavior  of  the  program. 

c.  Array  assignment  poses  no  real  difficulty  for 

FORTRAN.  Arrays  are  of  compile-tia?-known  size  and 
dimensionality,  except  for  adjustable  arrays  Section 

5.5.1  1 within  subprograms  which  will  be  reguired  to  be  of 
known  dimensionality  if  the  suggestions  of  A1  are 
implemented.  This  then  leaves  only  the  addition  of  runtime 
tests  to  check  size  compatibility  when  dealing  with 
adjustable  arrays  and  of  code  generation  routines  for  array 
assignment. 

d.  Record  assignment  involves  problems  similar  to  those 
of  array  assignment.  The  required  additional  effort  for  its 
implementation  depends  upon  how  records  are  defined  (see  our 
discussions  regarding  A2  and  A7) . The  ability  to  have 
run-time-determined  alternate  structures  of  different  sizes 
would  complicate  assignment  and  reference  operations. 

e.  The  introduction  of  user-defined  assignment  for 
encapsulated  type  definitions  is  discussed  in  E5. 


2.  Equivalence  (B2). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  FORTRAN  comparison  operator  will  compare  any  two 
scalar  operands  of  arithmetic  type  or  any  two  scalar 
operands  of  character  type.  If  arithmetic  operands  are  of 
different  types  then  integer  is  converted  to  real  or  double 
precision,  or  real  is  converted  to  double  precision.  Two 
floating-point  values  are  equal  only  if  they  are  bit-by-bit 
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the  saie.  FORTRAN  does  not  provide  a record  data  type  and 
arrays  lay  only  be  coapared  element  by  element. 

c.  What  is  required  to  brinq  FORTRAN  into  full 
compliance  with  this  requirement  is  to  extend  comparisons  to 
include  array  and  record  operands  and  to  modify  the  equality 
rules  for  floating  point  numbers.  In  the  case  of  arrays  and 
floating-point  numbers,  meeting  these  requirements  would 
entail  only  a small  effort.  Record  comparison  is  somewhat 
more  complex,  and  if  alternate  structures  are  to  be 
supported,  these  comparisons  would  involve  greater  run-time 
and  compile-time  overhead.  The  inclusion  of  precision 
specifications  as  proposed  in  A3  would  be  the  only  design 
modification  required  to  support  limited-precision  identity 
for  f loatinq-point  numbers. 

3.  Relationals  (B3). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  All  six  relational  operators  are  defined  for  numeric 
data  and  for  character  data  [1,  Section  6.3].  FORTRAN 
provides  no  facilities  for  definition  by  enumeration. 

c.  The  inclusion  of  facilities  for  definition  by 
enumeration  requires  extension  of  FORTRAN,  but  Foses  no 
qreat  difficulties  if  stronq  type-checking  is  maintained. 
Elements  of  enumerated  types  can  be  represented  as  integer 
quantities  denoting  their  position  in  the  enumeration.  This 
permits  all  six  relational  operators  to  be  applied  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  they  would  be  for  inteqers. 

4.  Arithmetic  Operations  (B4). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  Aside  from  lacking  integer  division  with  a real 
result,  FORTRAN  provides  the  required  operations  [1,  Section 
6.1].  The  remainder  of  integer  division  is  calculated  with 
the  NOD  intrinsic  function  f1»  Section  15.10].  Floating 
point  operations  are  as  precise  as  the  operand  of  greater 
precision  M,  Section  6.1.4]. 

c.  Integer  division  with  a real  result  could  very  easily 
be  explicitly  defined  in  the  language,  but  it  is  already 
indirectly  available.  By  first  converting  the  operands  to 
real  numbers,  one  is  able  to  compute  the  required  division. 
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d.  The  present  division  operator  could  be  redefined  to 
return  a real  result  with  integer  operands;  however,  this 
could  lead  to  great  confusion.  Historically,  FORTRAN  has 
truncated  the  result  of  such  an  operation,  and  many 
programmers  are  accustomed  to  using  this  feature. 

5.  Truncation  and  Rounding  (B5)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  FORTRAN  satisfies  this  requirement,  except  for  the 
lack  of  information  on  the  behavior  of  the  program  in  the 
presence  of  arithmetic  overflow,  it  is  possible  for  such  an 
overflow  to  result  in  high- order  truncation  with  no  message 
to  the  user  that  this  has  occurred. 

c.  Overflow  reporting  is  dealt  with  as  part  of  the 
qenaral  discussion  of  exception  handling  in  G7. 

6.  Boolean  Operations  (B6). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  PORTRAN  built-in  Boolean  operations  include 
"and",  "or",  and  "not",  but  "nor"  is  not  provided  fl. 

Section  6.4].  FORTRAN  allows  but  does  not  require 
short-circuit  node  in  the  evaluation  of  "and"  and  "or"  [1, 
Section  6.6  . 1 1. 

c.  The  addition  of  a "nor"  operator  to  the  language  is 
trivial.  It  simply  requires  an  addition  to  the  table  of 
relational  operators  in  ^1,  Section  6.4.11  and  a few  new 
lines  of  code  to  the  compiler.  The  strengthening  of  wording 
in  r 1,  Section  6.6.11  to  require  short-circuit  mode 
evaluation  will  not  only  bring  FORTRAN  into  full  compliance 
but  will  also  simplify  the  language.  As  it  stands,  not  only 
can  the  programmer  not  depend  on  short-circuit  evaluation, 
but  he  must  also  accept  the  fact  that  variables  assigned  to 
as  a side  effect  of  a possibly  short-circuited  expression 
become  undefined  after  evaluation  of  that  expression  M, 
Section  17.  3 1. 

7.  Scalar  Operations  (B7). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  F 


b.  FORTRAN  does  aot  permit  any  operations  on  data 


aggregates  except  I/O  operations  f 1,  Sections  6. 1.2.1  and 
10.1].  All  operations  required  in  B7  nust  be  explicitly 
prograaaed  elenent  by  element.  FORTRAN  does  not  provide 
records. 

c.  Record  definition  is  discussed  in  A2  and  A7. 
Assigneent  of  data  aggregates  is  reviewed  in  B1 . 

8.  Type  Conversion  (B8). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  FORTRAN  converts  iaplicitly  aaong  arithaetic  types  in 
expressions  and  for  assignaents  f 1,  Section  6.1.4].  FORTRAN 
does  not  convert  an  arguaent  to  the  paraaeter  type;  when 
arguaents  and  paraaeters  differ  in  type  the  prograa  is  in 
error  and  this  error  need  not  be  detected  fl,  Section 
15.5.2.2  and  15.6.2.3].  FORTRAN  does  provide  all  the 
required  explicit  conversion  operations  using  intrinsic 
functions  among  arithmetics  [1,  Section  15.10]  and  I/O 
operations  between  object  and  character  representations  or 
arithaetic  data. 

c.  The  type-checking  proposed  in  A1  would  guarantee  the 
reporting  of  mismatched  actual  and  foraal  paraaeters. 

FORTRAN  could  be  modified  fairly  straightforwardly  so  as  to 
reaove  all  implicit  conversions.  The  routines  for  all  valid 
explicit  conversions  exist.  However,  this  would  be  a fairly 
radical  departure  from  the  flavor  of  the  language. 

9.  Changes  in  Numeric  Representation  ( B9)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  FORTRAN  does  not  provide  any  facilities  for 
restricting  the  nuaeric  ranges  offered  by  a hardware 
implementation;  therefore,  conversion  will  never  be 
required.  There  is  no  provision  for  detecting  integer 
overflow  or  floating  point  overflow  or  underflow. 

c.  Range  specifications  can  be  added  to  FORTRAN.  No 
features  of  the  language  directly  prohibit  this,  but  if  the 
compiler  is  Beant  to  use  these  specifications  to  optimize 
aeaory  utilization,  several  features  will  be  impacted.  If 
the  storage  size  for  variables  is  to  be  compiler-determined , 
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then  statements  which  are  storage  oriented  (i.e., 

EQUIVALENCE  and  CONHON)  aust  be  handled  delicately.  Integer 
and  fixed-point  truncation  tests  could  be  optionally 
compiled  into  the  object  code  and  when  truncation  occurs 
processed  like  any  other  exception  condition  (see  G7). 

10.  I/O  Operations  (B10). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  FORTRAN  provides  operations  allowing  programs  to 
interact  with  files,  channels  and  devices  including 
terminals  M»  Chapter  12].  Data  (and  control  information  in 
the  form  of  data)  may  be  sent  and  received.  FORTRAN  also 
provides  some  explicit  I/O  control  functions  [1,  Section 
12.10].  The  language  allows  user  control  over  some 
exception  conditions;  however,  the  definition  of  an 
exception  condition  is  implementation  dependent,  and  whether 
or  not  the  user  retains  control  of  all  exception  conditions 
is  an  implementation  decision.  The  form  of  file  names  and 
the  possible  characteristics  of  files  are  implementation 
dependent. 

c.  To  fully  comply  with  reguirement  B10,  greater 
standardization  is  reguired  in  FORTRAN  1/0.  A full 
definition  of  the  OS  interface  is  needed.  This  would 
necessitate  further  work  on  the  language  definition  and  an 
additional  large  effort  in  compiler  writing,  especially  if 
the  possibility  of  running  with  no  operating  system  is 
allowed  for. 

d.  A small  modification  specifying  that  all  errors  would 
transfer  control  to  the  error  label  in  an  I/O  statement  and 
reguiring  that  such  a label  exist  would  bring  FORTRAN  into 
greater  compliance  with  this  reguirement.  Additionally, 
some  mechanism  for  returning  the  nature  of  some  otherwise 
undefined  error  should  exist.  Both  these  features  could  be 
incorporated  into  the  language  with  small  modifications  to 
the  defining  document  and  a reasonable  amount  of  added 
effort  in  compiler  implementation. 

11.  Power  Set  iperations  (B11). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 
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b.  FORTRAN  provides  no  facility  for  defining  enumeration 
types;  however,  the  PORTRAN  logical  array  can  be  used  to 
provide  set  operations. 

c.  The  primary  difficulty  with  using  logical  arrays  to 
simulate  power  sets  is  that  an  element  of  such  an  array 
occupies  a full  noncharacter  storage  cell  [1,  Section  4.7], 
This  precludes  the  use  of  logical  aachine  instructions  for 
parallel  processing  of  these  operations.  Either  of  two 
options  can  be  chosen  to  overcome  this  problem.  A logical 
array  can  be  defined  to  be  optionally  packed  or  a set 
declarator  can  be  added  to  language.  The  use  of  a packed 
logical  array,  while  requiring  less  lanquage  modification, 
would  probably  lead  to  implementation-dependencies.  This 
would  be  due  to  the  dictating  of  array  size  by  aachine  word 
size  (e.q.,  a 36  element  set  would  occupy  2 words  on  an 
18-bit  aachine  and  only  1 on  a 36-bit  aachine). 
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section  IV.  EXPRESSIONS  AND  PARAMETERS 

1.  Side  Effects  (Cl)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  E 

b.  FORTRAN  explicitly  prohibits  certain  side  effects  [1, 

Section  6.6  ]: 

"The  execution  of  a function  reference  in  a 
statenent  may  not  alter  the  value  of  any  other 
entity  within  the  statenent  in  which  the  function 
reference  appears.  The  execution  of  a function 
reference  in  a statenent  nay  not  alter  the  value 
of  any  entity  in  connon  ...  that  affects  the  value 
of  any  other  function  reference  in  that 
statement." 

Other  side  effects,  such  as  overflow,  are  ignored. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  occurrences  of  the 
prohibited  side  effects  will  be  detected  in  prograns.  There 
is  no  quarantee  that  side  effects  will  be  evaluated  in 
left-to-r ight  order,  especially  since  the  order  of 
evaluation  in  expressions  is  left  undefined. 

c.  Satisfaction  of  this  requirement  within  PORTRAN  would 
affect  only  the  optimization  section  of  the  compiler. 

However,  in  this  area  it  would  have  tremendous  impact. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  detecting  all  side  effects, 
many  optimizations  commonly  applied  to  FORTRAN  programs 
would  be  eliminated.  This  could  have  significant  impact  on 
run-time  efficiency. 

d.  If  this  requirement  is  truly  the  desired  goal  then 
the  restrictions  can  be  easily  included  in  the  language 
definition.  Conpiler  implementation  need  be  no  more 
complex,  since  potential  optimizations  can  be  ignored  if 
their  application  might  violate  Cl. 

2.  Operand  Structure  (C2). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

j 

b.  PORTRAN  has  few  levels  of  operator  hierarchy,  and  the 
ones  present  are  widely  recognized.  However,  FORTRAN  does 
not  require  explicit  parentheses  "when  the  execution  order 

1 


j 
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is  of  significance  to  the  result  within  the  sane  precedence 
level",  For  exaaple,  X/Y/Z,  X/Y*Z,  and  X**Y**Z  are 
leqitiaate  expressions,  with  interpretations  (X/Y)/Z, 

(X/Y) *Z,  and  X**(Y**Z) , respectively.  The  PORTRAN  user  is 
not  able  to  define  new  operator  precedence  levels  nor  to 
chanqe  the  precedence  of  existing  operators. 

c.  The  only  required  modification  here  is  ainor.  The 
rules  for  evaluating  unparenthesized  expressions  containing 
operators  of  equal  precedence  should  be  dropped  and  the 
language  definition  should  state,  "when  the  order  of 
evaluation  is  not  deterainable  froa  operator  precedence  and 
can  be  significant  to  the  result,  the  expression  aust  be 
aore  folly  parenthesized".  Checking  for  this  condition 
would  constitute  a fairly  trivial  aodification  to  the 
coapiler. 

3.  Expressions  Remitted  (C3)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  PORTRAN  completely  satisfies  this  requirement, 
correcting  the  deficiencies  (cited  in  the  Tinman)  which  were 
character istic  of  previous  versions  of  the  language. 

4.  Constant  Expressions  (C4). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  PORTRAN  allows  constant  expressions  in  programs 
anywhere  that  constants  are  allowed.  The  PORTRAN  standard 
does  not  require  constant  expressions  to  be  evaluated  at 
compile  time. 

c.  The  inclusion  of  a rule  that  constant  expressions 
must  be  evaluated  at  compile-time  entails  little  additional 
effort.  The  impact  on  compiler  design  is  relatively  small. 
Even  in  cases  of  cross-compilation,  as  compared  to  the 
overall  compiler  development,  this  necessitates  a reasonably 
small  amount  of  work.  The  ease  with  which  this  requirement 
can  be  met  stems  from  its  independence  from  other  language 
features. 
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5.  Consistent  Parameter  Rules  (C5) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  PORTRAN  does  not  have  exception  handling  or  a 
parallel  processing  capability.  The  intrinsic  functions  of 
FORTRAN  obey  the  sane  paraneter- passing  rules  as 
user-defined  functions.  There  are  no  operations  applicable 
only  to  paraneters. 

6.  Type  Agreenent  in  Paraneters  (C6)  . 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  P 

b.  FORTRAN  reguires  that  the  type  of  each  argument  agree 
with  the  type  of  the  corresponding  paraneter.  The  bounds  of 
an  array  nay  be  passed  explicitly  as  argunents  to  a 
procedure.  Whether  a type  transfer  hidden  in  a procedure 
call  is  or  is  not  detected,  and  the  result  of  any  operations 
involving  such  type  transfer,  are  inplenentat ion  dependent. 
In  addition,  FORTRAN'S  restrictions  on  array  passing  are 
fairly  weak  f 1,  Section  5.51:  "If  the  actual  argunent  is  an 
array  nane,  the  size  of  the  dunny  array  nust  not  exceed  the 
size  of  the  actual  argunent  array." 

c.  The  language  and  conpiler  nodif ications  required  for 
strengthening  paraneter  type  checking  are  discussed  above  in 
connection  with  reguirenent  A1. 

7.  Fornal  Paraneter  Kinds  (C7)  . 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  P 

b.  FORTRAN  partially  satisfies  this  requirenent. 

Scalars  nay  be  passed  either  by  value  or  by  reference  [1, 
Section  15.9.31;  however,  the  kind  of  passage  is  specified 
on  the  callinq  side  and  not  with  the  fornal  paraneter.  For 
example,  A is  passed  by  reference  in  CALL  SUB  (A)  and  by 
value  in  CALL  SUB  ((A))  or  (if  A is  numeric)  in  CALL  SUB/*A) 
f 1,  Sections  20.6  and  15.9.31.  Arrays  nay  only  be  passed  by 
reference.  FORTRAN  provides  procedure  pananeters  and  also 
"alternate  return  specifiers"  which  nay  be  used  to  control 
action  when  user-detected  exceptions  occur. 

c.  The  ability  to  pass  composite  structures  (i.e., 
records  and  arrays)  by  value  would  require  a good  anount  of 
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run-tiie  support.  Since  arrays  lay  not  be  of  coipile-tiie 
determined  size  (in  the  case  of  adjustable  arrays),  sole 
dynaiic  leiory  management  would  be  required.  This  leads  to 
the  problems  discussed  above  in  connection  with  requirement 
A6. 

8.  Forial  Parameter  Specifications  (C8). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  FORTRAN  fails  to  satisfy  this  requireient.  Any 
procedure  parameters  which  are  not  explicitly  declared  are 
specified  by  default  and  do  not  provide  the  required 
facility. 

c.  It  would  be  possible  to  support  generic  procedures  in 
FORTRAN;  however,  several  major  problems  would  arise  from 
their  inclusion.  Some  mechanism  must  be  established  for 
their  definition.  This  mechanism,  while  potentially 
syntactically  quite  similar  to  normal  subprograms,  would  be 
semantically  quite  different.  Semantically,  it  is  most  like 
a macro  definition  (but  with  only  United  replacement  and 
with  only  implicit  as  opposed  to  explicit  information 
transfer)  . 

d.  This  feature  could  be  included  in  the  language  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  language  redesign  and  a large  degree  of 
compiler  support. 

9.  Variable  Number  of  Parameters  (C9)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  As  stated  in  T1,  Section  15.9],  "The  number  of  actual 
arguments  must  be  the  sane  as  the  number  of  dummy  arguments 
in  the  procedure  referenced."  FORTRAN  has  no  provision  for 
variable  numbers  of  parameters,  except  for  the  built-in 
("intrinsic")  functions  BAX  and  BIN. 

c.  To  provide  the  suggested  facility  would  require  a 
noderate  amount  of  work.  The  method  by  which  arrays  are 
passed  in  FORTRAN  somewhat  simplifies  the  task.  Since  "the 
size  of  an  adjustable  array  must  not  exceed  the  size  of  the 
actual  argument  array,"  the  mechanism  for  accepting  a 
variable  number  of  elements  without  setting  any  maximum 
already  exists.  However,  the  consequence  of  using  this 


array  passing  aechanisa  is  that  all  arqunents  so  specified 
appear  as  by-reference  paraaeters  at  procedure  entry.  On 
the  callinq  side,  however,  since  arrays  aust  be  stored 
contiguously  in  aenory  and  the  paraaeter  variables  as 
declared  aa y occupy  non-contiguous  locations,  a block  of 
storage  aust  be  allocated  and  the  values  copied  into  it. 

This  iaplies,  despite  the  apparent  by-reference  passing  on 
the  procedure  side,  that  by  value  paraaeter  passing  needs  to 
be  used.  The  af oreaentioned  allocation  does  not  necessitate 
dynaaic  aenory  nanagenent  since  the  actual  nuaber  of 
paraaeters  is  known  at  conpile  tine. 
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section  V.  VARIABLES,  LITBRALS  AND  CONSTANTS 

1.  Constant  Value  Identifiers  (D1) . 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  PT 

b.  FORTRAN  satisfies  this  requirenent  to  a high  degree 
r 1.  Section  8.61;  the  only  exception  is  that  there  is  no 
provision  for  constant  arrays. 

c.  The  inclusion  of  an  array  literal  as  discussed  in  D2 
and  the  ability  to  use  it  within  the  PARAMETER  statenent  [ 1, 
Section  8.6]  will  bring  FORTRAN  into  total  conpliance  with 
this  reguirenent.  This  constitutes  a relatively  ninor 
nodification  and  incurs  no  run-tine  costs. 

2.  Nuneric  Literals  (D2)  . 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  P 

b.  FORTRAN  provides  a syntax  and  consistent 
interpretation  for  constants  of  built-in  data  types 
Sections  4.3  through  4.8  1.  The  relationship  between  values 
of  nuneric  literals  and  input  or  output  data  is  not 
considered  in  [ 1 ]. 

c.  If  array  assignnents  as  reviewed  in  B1  are  pemitted, 
only  a snail  expansion  of  the  language  to  include  array 
literals  is  needed.  The  requirenent  for  equivalence  between 
nuneric  literals  and  input  data  nust  be  added  to  [1].  This 
introduces  the  difficulties  nentioned  in  the  Tinnan  when 
ccoss-conpi lation  is  involved  but  the  additional  work 
relative  to  the  overall  developnent  of  a cross-conpiler  is 
snail. 

3.  Initial  Values  of  Variables  (D3) . 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  P 

b.  FORTRAN  pernits  the  user  (via  the  DATA  statenent  [1, 
Chapter  9 1)  to  specify  the  initial  values  of  individual 
variables.  The  initialization  specification  is  separate 
fron  the  declaration  and,  for  COMMON  variables,  nay  appear 
in  a different  progran  unit  [1,  Chapter  16].  All  FORTRAN 
variables  are  preallocated;  thus,  variables  are  initialized 
at  the  tine  of  their  apparent  allocation.  There  are  no 
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default  initial  values  M,  Section  2.11].  FORTR  AN  has  no 
provision  for  testinq  for  variable  initialization. 

c.  The  ability  to  initialize  variables  as  part  of  their 
declaration  reguires  a syntactic  aodification  of  FORTRAN; 
however,  it  should  only  shift  where  the  work  is  done  in  the 
compilation  not  increase  it.  This  necessitates  eoderate 
languaqe  redesign  and  only  saall  compiler  changes. 

d.  Detection  of  potentially  undefined  references  at 
compile  time  and  run-time  testing  for  initialization  would 
increase  the  complexity  of  the  compiler  but  would  not  change 
the  nature  of  the  language.  [ 1 ] states,  "an  entity  must  be 
defined  at  the  tine  a reference  to  it  is  executed."  The 
additions  necessary  to  enforce  this  restriction  would 
require  greater  work  during  compiler  development  and  be 
somewhat  complicated  by  the  COMMON  and  EQUIVALENCE 
statements.  This  would  be  particularly  true  if  these 
statements  are  permitted  to  associate  variables  of  differing 
types. 

4.  Numeric  Range  and  Step  Size  (D4) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance;  F 

b.  FORTRAN  does  not  require  its  asers  to  specify  the 
range  of  numeric  variables  nor  does  it  provide  any  mechanism 
for  such  specifications.  The  only  range  limitations  in 
FORTRAN  are  those  inherent  in  the  hardware;  the  results  of 
any  operations  exceeding  hardware  limitations  are  undefined 
M,  Section  1.2.2]. 

c.  The  scope  of  modifications  needed  to  support  a 
fixed-point  number  facility  is  discussed  above  in  connection 
with  requirement  A4.  The  introduction  of  a mandatory  range 
specification  for  all  numeric  variables  can  be  accompished 
without  adversely  impacting  other  language  features. 

However,  its  use  for  optimization  of  storage  allocation 
would  cause  intricate  problems  in  regard  to  the  COMMON  and 
EQUIVALENCE  statements.  These  problems  could  be  minimized 
by  a redesign  of  these  statements  in  such  a manner  as  to 
make  then  less  storage  oriented.  This  would  entail  a large 
amount  of  effort  in  both  language  redesign  and  compiler 
development . 
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5.  Variable  Types  (D5). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  FORTRAN  provides  neither  type-definition  facilities, 
record  data  structures,  nor  enumeration  types.  Arrays  and 
variables  may  ba  of  any  built-in  data  type;  the  number  of 
array  dimensions  is  limited  to  7 [1,  Section  5.1.1]. 

c.  Pull  compliance  with  D5  requires  extensive  language 
modifications.  Some  of  the  issues  involved  have  already 
been  discussed  (records  in  connection  with  A2  and  A7, 
enumeration  types  in  connection  with  B3).  The  ability  to 
define  arrays  of  any  component  type  would  complicate  the 
subscripting  rules  as  described  in  fl.  Section  5.4]. 
Removing  the  restrictions  on  the  dimensionality  of  arrays 
would  be  a relatively  minor  modification. 

6.  Pointer  Variables  (D6)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  FORTRAN  has  no  true  pointer  facility.  The 
EQUIVALENCE  statement  provides  some  of  the  attributes  of 
such  a facility  (e.g.  , shared  substructure,  acting  as  an 
additional  reference  to  a datum)  but  due  to  its  storage 
orientation  is  quite  different  in  nature.  Many  of  the 
issues  regarding  pointer  variables  concern  features  not 
present  in  FORTRAN  (e.g.,  composite  types).  The  ease  with 
which  pointers  can  be  introduced  depends  on  how  these 
features  are  designed.  A clean  implementation  should 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  pointers;  however,  this  is  a 
major  modification  to  both  language  and  implementation. 


Section  VI.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 
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1.  User  Definitions  Possible  (El). 

a.  Degree  of  complaince:  F 

b.  FORTRAN  is  quite  weak  in  the  area  of  definition 
facilities.  The  lanquage  permits  functions  and  subroutines 
to  be  defined  by  the  user,  but  there  is  no  provision  for 
defininq  new  infix  operators.  The  data  structuring 
mechanisms  are  limited;  there  are  no  capabilities  for 
user-defined  data  types,  and  the  only  data  structuring 
facilities  available  are  the  array  and  the  EQUIVALENCE 
statems  nt. 

c.  Many  features  needed  for  data  definition  have  already 
been  discussed  (records  in  connection  with  A2  and  A7, 
enumeration  types  in  connection  with  B3,  and  composite 
component  arrays  in  connection  with  D5) . As  can  be  seen, 
these  modifications  alone  constitute  extensive  changes.  To 
reach  full  compliance  with  El  would  require  a total  language 
redesign.  A data  definition  facility  interacts  with  almost 
all  other  lanquage  features  (e.g.,  parameter  passing, 
reference  and  assignment  operations)  and  requires  constant 
attention  throughout  language  definition. 

d.  The  effect  of  such  extensive  modifications  on 
implementation  would  be  twofold.  The  compiler  necessary  to 
support  these  new  features  would  be  several  times  as  complex 
as  present  compilers,  increasing  both  the^cost  and  time  of 
development.  The  size  of  the  resulting  compiler  would 
severely  limit  the  number  of  machines  on  which  it  could  be 
supported . 

e.  The  specific  aspects  of  data  definition  introduced  in 
Tinman  requirement  El  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  other 
paragraphs  of  this  section.  However,  let  us  mention  here 
that  their  dependence  on  the  aforementioned  language  design 
is  great. 

2.  Consistent  Use  of  Types  (E2) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  Since  PORTRAN  contains  no  type  definition  facilities 
as  discussed  in  El,  it  fails  to  comply  with  this 
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requirement.  Therefore,  in  teres  of  modification  this 
reduces  to  an  added  condition  on  the  redesign  necessary  to 
satisfy  El.  As  such  the  additional  effort  relative  to  the 
ealor  modifications  already  needed  is  small.  Within  the 
scope  of  the  present  language,  facilities  for  performing 
operations  on  arrays  are  required.  These  hare  been 
discussed  in  B1  and  B2. 

3.  No  Default  Declarations  (E3). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  The  FORTRAN  default  (symbols  beginning  with  the 
letters  I,  J,  K,  L,  H,  or  N stand  for  integer  variables  or 
functions,  and  all  other  symbols  stand  for  single  precision 
real  variables  or  functions)  is  well  documented  in  the 
language  standard  and  widely  known.  It  is,  however,  a 
default.  Symbols  whose  type  differs  from  these  defaults 
must  be  explicitly  declared.  All  other  program  components 
must  be  explicitly  defined. 

c.  The  modifications  necssary  for  removal  of  FORTRAN'S 
implicit  type  defaults  are  described  in  A1. 

4.  Can  Extend  Existing  Operators  (E4)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  FORTPAN  offers  no  such  facilities. 

c.  This  requirement  constitutes  an  added  goal  of  the 
language  redesign  required  by  El.  Operator  extension  is, 
however,  somewhat  more  limited  in  scope  than  the  general 
chanqes  described  above.  If  mixed  mole  expression 
evaluation  is  eliminated  from  the  language  (as  required  by 
Bft)  and  strong  type  checking  is  performed  at  compile  time 
(as  required  by  A1),  the  scope  of  additional  modifications 
is  fairly  small  and  no  large  problems  should  be  encountered 
during  implementation. 

5.  Type  Definitions  (E5)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  FORTRAN  offers  no  facilities  for  defining  new  types 
and  thereby  totally  fails  to  neet  this  requirement.  The 
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scope  of  ■odif ioation s needed  to  support  such  facilities  is 
prohibitive  (see  our  discussion  above  concerning  El)  and 
would  be  further  complicated  if  coapliance  with  E5  is 
desired. 

6.  Data  Defining  Nechanisas  (E6)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  F 

b.  FORTRAN  does  not  offer  any  aechanisa  for  defining 
new  types  by  enumeration,  by  discriaina ted  union,  or  as 
power  sets  of  enumeration  types.  The  Cartesian  product  of 
existing  types  is  provided  in  the  array  definition  facility 
(to  a aaxiaua  of  seven  dimensions).  The  effect  of  power 
sets  can  be  partially  realized  in  FORTRAN  via  logical 
arrays. 

c.  The  introduction  of  general  type  definition 
facilities  has  been  considered  in  connection  with  El. 
Several  of  the  mechanisms  suggested  in  E6  have  been 
discussed  in  regard  to  FORTRAN  in  other  sections  of  this 
report  (records  in  connection  with  A2  and  A7,  enumeration 
types  in  connection  with  B3  and  use  of  logical  arrays  to 
simulate  power  sets  in  connection  with  B11).  Discriminated 
union  could  be  supported  but  would  greatly  complicate  type 
checking  and  necessitate  some  run-time  type  validation. 

7.  No  Free  Onion  or  Subset  Types  »')  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  EQUIVALENCE  statement  in  FORTRAN  has  the  effect 
of  a free  union  feature.  FORTRAN  has  no  subsetting 
provisions. 

c.  The  problems  associated  with  the  EQUIVALENCE 
statement  have  been  discussed  in  connection  with  A7. 

8.  Type  Initialization  (E8). 

a.  Degree  of  Compliance:  F 

b.  Lackinq  type  definition,  FORTRAN  provides  no 
facilities  for  meeting  this  requirement. 
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= . This  requirement  is  actually  an  extension  of  the 
facilities  required  by  E5.  The  problems  associated  with  its 
realization  are  sinilar  to  those  already  discussed  above  in 
connection  with  requirement  E5. 
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Section  VII.  SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 

1.  Separate  Allocation  and  Access  Allowed  (FI). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  PORTRAN  offers  most  of  the  aamescope  control  required 
by  Pi.  Variables  nay  be  defined  local  to  sole  subprogram 
and  either  be  saved  froa  one  activation  to  another  or 
independently  allocated  for  each  call.  However,  PORTRAH  is 
not  a block-structured  language;  thus,  a naae  is  accessible 
throughout  the  entire  subprogran  in  which  it  appears. 
Stateaent-f unction  parameter  names  are  an  exception  to  this 
rule;  they  are  accessible  only  in  the  single 

stateaent-f unction  statement  [1,  Section  2.9], 

c.  PORTRAH  provides  the  COHHON  statement  to  allow  the 
definition  of  inter- routine  access  rights.  Named  common 
statements  permit  the  programmer  to  limit  access  to  a 
specific  set  of  routines.  This  mechanism  has  at  least  one 
great  weakness:  the  common  name  identifies  some  region  of 
memory  but  not  the  organization  of  that  region.  The 
associated  type-checking  problems  have  been  discussed  in 
connection  with  A1. 

2.  Limiting  Access  Scope  (P2) . 

a.  Deqree  of  coapliance:  F 

b.  In  FORTRAN,  variables  are  either  local  or  potentially 
qlobal.  No  mechanism  is  available  for  limiting  accessing 
privileges.  Once  a variable  is  defined  in  COHHON,  any  and 
all  routines  can  obtain  access  to  it.  The  optional 
inclusion  of  COHHON  declarations  allows  limiting  of  access 
on  the  call  side.  The  mechanism  by  which  COHHON  statements 
are  declared  also  permits  the  local  renaming  of  variables. 
However,  the  thrust  of  this  requirement  is  in  the  direction 
of  user-defined  types,  and  due  to  PORTRAN's  lack  of  type 
definition  facilities  it  fails  to  comply.  Inclusion  of  the 
ability  to  redefine  substructure  names  and  specify  limited 
qlobal  accessing  rights  with  reqard  to  the  COHHON  statement 
would  entail  a reasonable  effort.  The  implementation  of 
such  facilities  would  be  non-trivial. 
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. Compile  Tine  Scope  Determination  (F3). 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  P 

b.  Identifiers  need  not  be  declared  if  the  user  accepts 
the  PORTRAR  defaults.  Multiple  use  of  variable  nanes  is  not 
allowed  in  the  sane  scope.  Variable  nanes  nay  be  the  sane 
as  naned-COHHON  nanes  [1,  Section  28.8].  FORTRAN  keywords 
are  not  reserved  and  nay,  in  sone  contexts,  be  taken  for 
variable  nanes.  FORTRAN  is  not  a block-structured  language. 
Subprograes  are  always  an  access  scope  and  the  nost  local 
definition  applies  to  identifiers.  The  scope  of  identifiers 
is  wholly  leternined  at  conpile  tine. 

c.  The  reservation  of  keywords  and  forced  unigueness  of 
connon  and  variables  nanes  constitute  a ninor  change  in  the 
language  definition.  In  fact,  if  keywords  becone  reserved, 
conpiler  inplenentation  would  be  simplified. 

1.  The  changes  necessary  to  nake  FORTRAN  block 
structured  ("lexically  embedded  scope  rules")  would  be 
fairly  large  and  involve  extensive  additions  to  the 
conpiler.  Inpact  on  other  language  features  would  be 
prinarily  restricted  to  the  connon  statement.  Sone 
consistent  and  convenient  rules  would  have  to  be  developed 
to  define  the  interactions  between  this  statenent  and  the 
block  structure. 

4.  Libraries  Available  (F4). 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  T 

b.  FORTRAN  offers  a large  set  of  nathenatical  functions, 
and  specialized  application-oriented  subroutine  libraries 
nay  be  nade  available  for  FORTRAN.  These  libraries  are 
outside  the  scope  of  the  PORTRAN  standard  definition,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  language  which  prevents  their 
developne nt. 

5.  Library  Contents  (F5). 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  P 

b.  The  FORTRAN  definition  [1]  does  not  directly  specify 
a library  facility.  The  EXTERNAL  and  INTRINSIC  statenents 
do,  however,  inply  that  sone  sort  of  separate  conpilation 
facility  nust  exist. 
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c.  The  inclusion  within  [1]  of  a definition  of  a library 
feature  would  entail  only  a snail  aaount  of  work.  The 
necessary  additions  to  provide  compiler  support  are  fairly 
sinor  due  to  the  siaplicity  of  FORTRAN'S  parameter  passing 
and  subroutine  interfaces.  The  additions  would  have  no 
significant  inpact  on  existing  language  facilities. 

6.  Libraries  and  Conpools  Indistinguishable  (F6)  . 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  F 

b.  FORTRAN  has  no  coipool  facility,  nor  are  conpile-tine 
libraries  provided. 

c.  The  addition  of  conpools  is  dependent  upon  the  nanner 
in  which  data  definition  facilities  are  nade  part  of  the 
language  (see  our  discussion  above  concerning  El).  The 
addition  of  libraries  and  conpools  should  be  fairly  sinple 
in  the  context  of  present  language  facilities  (see  our 
discussion  above  concerning  F5)  , but  interaction  with  other 
needed  additions  for  Tinnan  confornance  could  cause  conplex 
problens. 

7.  Standard  Library  Definitions  (F7) . 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  P 

b.  The  FORTRAN  user  has  two  general  I/O  statenent  forns: 
READ  and  RR ITS.  Additional  I/O  statenents  such  as  OPEN, 
CLOSE,  BACKSPACE,  REMIND,  and  ENDFILE  are  valid  only  for 
sone  kinds  of  files  and  devices.  File  processing  nay  be 
either  strean  (character-oriented)  or  record  (record-  or 
block-oriented).  Any  device  which  has  reguirenents  not 
satisfiable  with  these  operations  reguires  special-purpose 
subroutines  written  for  its  service. 

c.  These  issues  are  addressed  in  our  discussion  of 
reguirenent  B10. 
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Section  VIII.  CONTROL  structures 

I.  Kinds  of  Control  Structures  (Gl). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  FORTRAN  provides  Mechanisms  for  sequential, 
conditional,  and  iterative  control.  Recursive  control  is 
not  allowed  fl,  Section  15.5.3].  No  control  structures 
exist  in  FORTRAN  lor  parallel  processing  (pseudo  or 
otherwise),  asynchronous  interrupt  handling  or  arithmetic 
exception  condition  (i.e.,  overflow,  divide  by  zero,  etc.) 
processing.  For  certain  types  of  1/3  exception  conditions, 
control  is  available  to  the  user. 

c.  FORTRAN  control  mechanisms  are  separable  and  the  user 
need  not  pay  for  unused  capabilities.  However,  FORTRAN 
control  mechanisms  are  not  "com posable”  in  the  sense  of  Gl 
and,  in  fact,  the  DO  statement  of  the  previous  FORTRAN 
standard  cannot  now  be  composed  in  FORTRAN  [1,  Section 

II. 6.31  because  the  condition  is  now  tested  before  the  first 
itera  tion. 

d.  The  scope  of  modifications  required  to  bring  FORTRAN 
into  compliance  with  the  various  aspects  of  Gl  is  discussed 
point  by  point  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs  of  this  section. 
The  scope  of  the  changes  taken  as  a unit  is  quite  large. 
Implementation  would  be  greatly  complicated.  Ad  hoc 
addition  of  (pseudo)  parallel  processing,  recursion,  and 
exception  and  interrupt  handling  does  not  seen  feasible. 

The  facilities  must  be  considered  throughout  the  language 
design  process  and  impact  almost  all  existing  features.  For 
example,  parallel  processing  requires  extension  of 
declarators  so  as  to  permit  definition  of  controlled 
accessing  and  major  compiler  modification  to  support  such. 
Recursion  necessitates  new  memory  management  policies  and 
routines  to  implement  these  new  policies. 

e.  Within  the  context  of  FORTRAN,  enabling  the 
composition  of  control  structures  is  a formidable  task.  The 
problem  lias  in  the  statement  orientation  of  FORTRAN.  While 
the  DO  structure  can  be  defined  over  a sequence  of 
statements,  no  general  facility  exists  for  defining 
composite  statements.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  logical  IF, 
which  can  cause  conditional  execution  of  only  a single 
statement. 
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2.  The  GoTo  (G2)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

t> . The  GoTo  statement  is  present  in  FORTRAN.  FORTRAN 
has  numeric  labels,  switches,  label  variables  and  label 
parameters,  but  no  designationa  1 expressions.  With  the 
exception  of  label  parameters  (the  GoTo  a label  parameter  is 
a special  form  of  the  RETURN  statement  [1,  Section  15.8]) 
the  GoTo  is  limited  to  explicitly  specified  program  labels 
at  the  same  scope  level  [1,  Section  11.1,  11.2  and  11.3]. 
FORTRAN  imposes  no  unncessary  costs  for  the  presence  of 
GoTo. 

c.  The  only  valid  use  of  label  parameters  seems  to  be  in 
conjunction  with  error  handling.  If  other 

exception-handling  facilities  are  added  to  the  language  (as 
required  by  G7) , this  feature  can  be  easily  removed  without 
impactinq  the  power  of  FORTRAN. 

3.  Conditional  Control  (G3)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  FORTRAN  has  three  types  of  conditional  control.  An 
arithmetic  IF  jumps  to  one  of  three  labelled  statements, 
depending  on  the  value  of  an  arithmetic  expression.  The 
loqical  IF  will  execute  or  not  execute  a statement  based  on 
the  value  of  a Boolean  expression.  There  is  no  facility  in 
FORTRAN  for  defininq  an  "ELSE"  clause.  The  computed  GoTo 
offers  a FORTRAN  user  a CASE-like  mechanism. 

c.  Since  [11  was  written,  four  new  statements  pertinent 
to  this  discussion  have  been  added  to  the  draft  proposal. 
These  are  ELSE,  ELSBIF,  ENDIF  and  a block  IF.  This  still 
leaves  the  non-partitioned  logical  IF,  however.  Its 
deletion  would  have  a very  snail  effect  if  the  ELSE  clause 
was  permitted  to  be  empty. 

d.  A general  form  of  condition  (e.g.,  Zahn's  device) 
could  be  added  to  the  lanquage  without  great  difficulty. 
However,  this  type  of  construct  is  at  a much  higher  level 
than  existing  control  structures  and  would  not  blend 
naturally  with  the  rest  of  the  language. 
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4.  Iterative  Control  (G4). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  FORTRAN'S  iterative  control  eechanisa  pereits  the 
tereination  condition  only  at  the  head  of  the  loop.  It  does 
not  restrict  the  scope  of  control  variables,  and  it  offers 
as  its  only  ternination  condition  a fixed  nunber  of 
iterations  T 1,  Sections  11.6.3  and  11. 6. 41.  Entry  to  an 
"inactive"  DO-loop  is  permitted  only  at  the  head  of  the  loop 
bat,  because  of  the  presence  of  label  variables,  this 
restriction  is  difficult  to  enforce.  It  is  possible  to  pass 
values  out  of  a loop,  but  the  loop  control  variable  itself 
has  an  unanbiquous  value  '1,  Section  11.6.7]. 

c.  FORTRAN'S  deficiency  of  iterative  control  structures 
reflects  its  relatively  early  design  in  terns  of  the 
developnent  of  structured  programming  theory.  The  addition 
of  more  modern  and  general  control  structures  requires  a 
moderate  amount  of  effort  in  both  design  and  implementation. 
A general  loop-while  statement  analogous  to  the  one  proposed 
by  Knuth  ri2]  would  bring  FORTRAN  into  greater  compliance 
with  this  requirement. 

d.  Limiting  the  scope  of  the  loop  control  variable  in 
the  DO  statement  would  constitute  a relatively  minor  change 
in  the  language  specification.  It  could  be  accomplished 
simply  by  stating  that  use  as  a control  variable  causes  an 
identifier  to  become  undefined  after  loop  exit.  Recognition 
of  references  to  undefined  variables  has  already  been 
discussed  in  connection  with  requirement  D3. 

5.  Routines  (G5) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  FORTRAN  explicitly  forbids  recursion:  "A  subprogram 
must  not  reference  itself,  either  directly  or  indirectly" 

r 1,  Section  15.6.2.2]. 

c.  .Adding  recursion  to  FORTRAN  requires  a minor 
modification  from  the  language  design  point  of  view  but 
extensive  support  within  the  compiler.  Since  FORTRAN  is  not 
a block-structured  language  the  issues  of  restricting  the 
lexical  embedding  of  routines  in  recursive  procedures  do  not 
apply.  The  primary  difficulty  with  introduction  of 
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recursion  relates  to  the  requirement  for  dynamic  memory 
management,  which  it  necessitates.  Each  new  activation  of 
such  a routine  requires  memory  to  be  allocated  from  some 
space  pool  for  all  local  variables.  Even  if  the  suggested 
limitations  are  placed  on  recursive  procedures,  the  ability 
to  have  mutually  recursive  routines  can  cause  complex  and 
time-consuming  memory  management  to  occur. 

6.  Parallel  Processing  (G6). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  p 

b.  PORTRAN  has  no  facilities  for  parallel  processing. 

c.  The  scope  of  language  modifications  needed  to  support 
parallel  processing  would  be  extremely  large.  In  addition, 
the  effort  required  during  implementation  would  be  great, 
especially  if  no  operating  system  support  may  be  assumed. 

7.  Exception  Handling  (G7)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  FORTRAN  provides  the  user  no  capabilities  for 
retaining  control  in  the  event  of  any  non-I/O  exception,  nor 
is  any  standard  action  specified  for  such  exceptions.  The 
I/O  exceptions  for  which  a user  retains  control  are  largely 
implementation-dependent  [1,  Section  12.6.11]. 

c.  The  first  step  to  compliance  with  G7,  is  the 
definition  of  all  possible  (or  recoverable)  error 
conditions.  This  would  require  great  effort  if  total 
generality  is  desired.  The  introduction  of  language 
features  for  specifying  the  error-handling  routines  would  be 
much  simpler;  however,  they  could  necessitate  extensive 
compiler  and  run-time  support.  In  the  absence  of  hardware 
detection  of  these  exception  conditions,  an  excessive 
run-time  overhead  would  be  incurred. 

8.  Synchronization  and  Real  Time  (G8)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  only  facility  which  FORTRAN  contains  for  causing 
delay  on  a program  path  is  the  PAUSE  statement.  This  simply 
provides  the  ability  to  stop  execution  until  some  undefined 
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operator  intervention  occurs.  This  in  no  way  satisfies  the 
expansive  requirements  of  G8. 

c.  The  PAUSE  statement  could  be  expanded  to  include 
suspension  of  execution  for  a fixed  aaount  of  tise  or  until 
sose  external  event  (other  than  operator  intervention) 
occurs.  However,  the  ease  with  which  this  could  be 
inplesentei  greatly  depends  on  the  system  on  which  the 
conpiler  is  leant  to  run.  In  the  absence  of  systen  support, 
this  would  entail  a large  aaount  of  work. 

d.  Assigning  relative  priorities  along  parallel  control 
paths  and  permitting  asynchronous  hardware  interrupts  to  be 
treated  as  any  other  exception  situation  are  actually  added 
requirements  of  G6  and  G7,  respectively.  The  difficulty  of 
implementation  is  dependent  on  how  the  modifications 
suggested  in  these  sections  are  accomplished  and  the 
underlying  systen  configuration. 
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Section  IX.  SYNTAX  AND  COHHENT  CONVENTIONS 
1.  General  Characteristics  (HI). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  FORTRAN  has  a "seni-f ixed"  fornat:  positions  1-5  of  a 
line  or  card  are  reserved  for  a statement  label  if  any  is  to 
appear;  position  6 is  a continuation  denoting  if  the  current 
line  or  card  is  a continuation  of  the  previous  line  or  card; 
positions  beyond  72  are  ignored;  and  positions  7-72  contain 
the  PORTRAN  statement  in  a free  fora.  Nnemonically 
significant  identifiers  of  six  or  fever  alphanumeric 
characters  nay  be  used.  Since  blanks  are  ignored  in 
FORTRAN,  lexical  analysis  is  relatively  coaplex.  FORTRAN 
has  some  context- dependencies  and  is  not  easily  parsed;  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  a nuaber  of  efficient  ad  hoc 
techniques  directed  especially  at  parsing  FORTRAN  so  that 
FORTRAN  compilers  are  generally  quite  fast.  FORTRAN  does 
not  alloif  abbreviations  of  keywords  or  identifiers.  The 
FORTRAN  assignment  statement  and  FORTRAN  expressions  are 
based  on  conventional  forms.  The  positional  significance  of 
DO-statement  components  and  arithmetic  IF-stateaent  lump 
addresses  result  in  a lack  of  clarity.  Because  in  FORTRAN 
blanks  are  not  significant  and  keywords  are  not  reserved, 
some  programmer  errors  can  produce  completely  unintended  but 
still  valid  statements  (e.g.,  "DO  315  1*1,  10"  executes  the 
DO-loop  ten  times,  whereas  "DO  315  1 = 1.10"  assigns  1.10  to  a 
variable  D0315I). 

c.  The  changes  necessary  to  permit  free  format  coding  of 
FORTRAN  are  relatively  minor  in  terns  of  language  design. 

The  additional  compiler  code  for  interpreting  free-format 
programming,  however,  would  be  reasonably  large.  Also,  from 
a historical  point  of  view  this  would  constitute  a major 
change  in  design. 

d.  Regarding  readability,  the  arithmetic  IF  can  be 
deleted  from  the  language,  since  this  statement  has  now  been 
superseded  by  new  conditional  constructions.  Probably  the 
only  reason  this  has  not  been  done  in  the  new  draft  proposal 
is  that  it  would  limit  upwards  compatibility.  One  should 
also  note  here  that  despite  FORTRAN’S  somewhat  unclear 
statements  (e.g.,  DO)  the  lanquage  is  so  widely  used  that 
most  programmers  are  familiar  with  their  meaning. 
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2.  No  Syntax  Extensions  (H2). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  The  FORTRAN  user  has  no  facilities  for  modifying  any 
aspect  of  the  source  language  syntax. 

3.  Source  Character  Set  ( H 3)  . 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  T 

b.  The  FORTRAN  character  set  consists  of  (1)  the  Alpha 
characters  A-Z,  (2)  the  Numeric  characters  0-9,  and  (3)  the 
special  characters  blank  = ♦-  */(),.  i ' : T 1#  Section 
3.1],  all  of  which  appear  in  the  OSASCII  64  character 
subset. 

4.  Identifiers  and  Literals  (H4). 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  PT 

b.  FORTRAN  provides  fornation  rules  for  identifiers  and 
literals.  Except  for  those  internal  to  character  string 
literals,  FORTRAN  ignores  the  presence  of  blanks;  thus 
blanks  nay  be  used  as  break  characters  for  identifiers  and 
nuneric  literals.  The  naxinun  nunber  of  characters  allowed 
to  conpose  an  identifier  is  six.  FORTRAN  does  not  reguire 
separate  quoting  of  each  line  of  a long  literal. 

c.  Requiring  separate  quoting  of  each  line  of  a long 
literal  is  a trivial  change  to  the  lanquage. 

5.  Lexical  Units  and  Lines  (H5) . 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  F 

b.  FORTRAN  allows  the  continuation  of  lexical  units 
across  lines.  There  is  no  way  to  include  end-of-line  in 
literal-strings. 

c.  The  inclusion  of  an  end-of-line  notation  within 
literals  inplies  only  a very  ninor  change  to  the  language. 
For  consistency  with  input-output  fornatting  a slash  (/) 
would  probably  be  best.  This  would  necessitate  another 
notation  (possibly  a double  slash)  when  one  wishes  to 
actually  include  this  symbol.  Restricting  lexical  units  to 
a single  line  requires  similarly  trivial  changes. 
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6.  Keyword s (H6)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  p 

b.  FORTH  AN  keywords  are  not  reserved,  are  few  in  number, 
and  are  relatively  informative.  Since  they  are  not 
reserved,  any  keyword  may  be  used  as  an  identifier. 

c.  Reserving  all  keywords  constitutes  an  extremely  minor 
lanquage  modification.  Implementation  would  be  made  easier 
since  parsing  would  be  simplified  and  error  recovery  could 
be  improved.  The  ability  to  define  identifiers  which  are 
also  keywords  is  seldon  used  and  consititutes  poor 
programming. 

7.  Comment  Conventions  (H7). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  FORTRAN  has  a single  uniform  comment  convention. 
Comments  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  code,  permit  any 
combination  of  characters  to  appear,  terminate  automatically 
at  end  of  line,  and  are  introduced  with  a single  language 
character.  FORTRAN  comments  are  introduced  with  a "C"  or  an 

in  position  1 of  a source  line  or  card  [1,  Section 
3.2.11.  This  convention  prohibits  some  reformatting  of 
programs.  A major  drawback  is  that  a comment  may  not  appear 
on  the  same  line  as  the  statement  to  which  the  comment 
applies. 

c.  Required  here  is  a second  comment  convention  which  is 
fully  bracketed  and  nay  appear  internal  to  statements.  The 
additional  work  needed  in  both  design  and  implementation  is 
extremely  small. 

8.  Unmatched  Parentheses  (H8). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  Parentheses  must  be  balanced  in  FORTRAN  programs. 
Every  program  unit  requires  an  END,  and  every  DO-loop 
requires  a labelled  end-of-loop  statement. 
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9.  Oniforn  Referent  Notation  (H 9) - 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  P 

b.  FORTRAN  has  one  referent  notation  which  is  valid  for 
function  calls  r 1,  Section  15.2.2]  and  data  reference  [1, 
Section  5.3].  The  maximum  nunber  of  dimensions  of  an  array 
is  seven  bat  the  maximum  nunber  of  argunents  of  a function 
is  not  explicitly  specified.  The  fact  that  function  calls 
cannot  appear  on  the  left  side  of  assignnent  statenent  is  in 
conflict  with  the  unifora  referent  requirement. 

c.  The  linit  on  the  number  of  possible  array  dimensions 
seems  reasonable  and  is  required  to  comply  with  16. 

d.  Incorporation  of  a facility  for  permitting  assignment 
to  functions  requires  major  work  in  both  design  and 
implementation. 

10.  Consistency  of  (leaning  (H10). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  FORTRAN  has  a consistent  notation.  For  instance, 
is  the  assignment  symbol  and  ".EQ."  is  the  comparison 
operator.  FORTRAN  conventions  do  imply  different 
interpretations  for  parenthesized  argunents,  bui  that  is 
consistent  with  the  defined  syntax  and  semantics  for 
expressions  appearing  in  argument  lists  [1,  Section  15.9.3]. 
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section  X.  DEFAULTS , CONDITIONAL  COMPILATION 
AND  LANGUAGE  RESTRICTIONS 

1.  No  Defaults  in  Progran  Logic  (II). 


a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  F 

b.  FORTRAN  fails  to  satisfy  this  reguireaent;  in  fact, 
the  standard  asserts  that  whether  illegal  prograas  are 
diagnosed  is  iapl even tation  dependent  f 1»  Section  20.1]: 


Hhat  thir  standard  calls  a "processor"  is  any 
aechanisa  that  can  carry  out  the  actions  of  a 
progran.  Coanonly  this  nay  be  any  of  these: 

(1)  The  coabined  actions  of  a computer 
(hardware)  , its  operating  syatea,  a coapiler,  and 
a loader. 

(2)  An  interpeter. 

(3)  The  Bind  of  a huaan,  perhaps  with  the  help  of 
paper  and  pencil. 

When  you  read  this  standard,  it  is  iaportant  to 
keep  its  point  of  view  in  aind.  The  standard  is 
written  froa  the  point  of  view  of  a prograaaer 
using  the  language,  and  not  froa  the  point  of  view 
of  the  iapleaentation  of  a processor.  This  point 
of  view  affects  the  way  you  nust  interpret  the 
standard.  For  exanple,  in  section  3.3  the 
assertion  is  nade: 

"....  a stateaent  aust  not  contain  sore  than  1320 
char act  ers. " 

This  aeans  that  if  a prograaaer  writes  a longer 
stateaent,  then  his  prograa  is  not 
standard-conforaing.  Therefore,  it  will  get 
different  treataent  on  different  processors.  Soae 
processors  will  accept  the  prograa,  and  soae  will 
not.  Some  aay  even  seeaingly  accept  the  progran 
but  process  it  incorrectly)  The  assertion  aeans 
that  standard-conforaing  processors  aust  accept 
statements  up  to  1320  characters  long.  That  is 
the  only  inference  about  a standard-conforaing 
processor  that  can  be  aade  froa  the  assertion. 

The  assertion  does  not  Bean  that  a 
standard-conforaing  processor  is  prohibited  froa 
accepting  longer  statements.  Accepting  longer 
stateaents  would  be  an  extension. 

The  assertion  does  not  aean  that  a 
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standard-conforaing  processor  aust  diagnose 
stateaents  longer  than  1320  characters,  although 
it  aay  do  so. 

In  soae  places,  explicit  prohibitions  or 
restrictions  are  stated,  such  as  the  above 
statement  lenqth  restriction.  Such  prohibitions 
are  on  what  prog  raisers  can  write  in 
sta nda rd-conf oraing  programs.  As  such  they  have 
no  nore  weight  in  the  standard  than  an  oaitted 
feature.  Por  exanple,  there  is  no  aention 
anywhere  in  the  standard  of  double  precision 
integers.  Because  it  is  oaitted,  prograaaers  nay 
not  use  this  feature  in  sta nda rd-c onf oraing 
programs.  A standar d-conforning  processor  aay  or 
aay  not  provide  it  or  diagnose  its  use.  Thus,  an 
explicit  prohibition  (such  as  stateaents  longer 
than  1 320  characters)  and  an  oaission  (such  as 
double  precision  integers)  are  equivalent  to  this 
standa  rd. 

c.  As  can  be  seen  froa  paragraph  b,  the  design 
philosophy  of  P3RTRAN  is  in  direct  opposition  to  this 
requireaent.  Por  this  reason,  coapliance  would  entail 
fairly  extensive  aodification  of  [1].  The  Units  set  on 
standard-conf oraing  prograas  need  to  be  extended  to  include 
the  translator  and  the  action  to  be  taken  when  a 
non-standard  forn  is  encountered.  This  would  greatly  liait 
the  flaxibilit.y  of  iapleaentation  and  necessitate  wore 
developaent  effort  before  any  coapiler  could  be  judged 
standard-conforaing.  It  also  would  set  a lover  liait  on  the 
coaplexity  of  any  coapiler.  This  would  increase  the  ainiaua 
size  of  a PORTRAN  translator  and  thereby  prohibit  its  use  on 
certain  machines. 

2.  Object  Representation  Specification  Optional  (12). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  The  PORTRAN  language  has  no  provisions  for  specifying 
the  object  representation  of  data  or  prograas. 

c.  The  addition  of  object  representation  specification 
facilities  would  constitute  a aajor  redesign  of  the  language 
and  greatly  coaplicate  iapleaentation.  The  iapact  on 
existing  facilities  would  be  both  pervasive  and  coaplex. 

Por  exaaple,  the  COHHCN  and  EQUIVALENCE  stateaents  would 
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neei  to  be  either  restricted  to  associating  variables  of 
identical  obiect  representation  or  drastically  changed  in 
nature  (possibly  totally  reaoved  froa  the  language).  New 
rules  for  paraaeter  passing  and  operations  between  variables 
of  different  obiect  storage  would  have  to  be  defined  and 
adhered  to  by  iapleaentations. 

3.  Coapile  Tiae  Variables  (13). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  FORTRAN  contains  no  coapile-tiae  variables  and  has  no 
facilities  for  their  definition. 

c.  This  reguirenent  necessitates  relatively  ninor 
changes  to  the  language  since  the  addition  of  coapile-tiae 
variables  does  not  iapact  present  facilities.  The  only 
possible  interaction  would  occur  when  a prograaaer  atteapts 
to  define  an  identifier  with  the  sane  naae  as  a coapile-tiae 
variable.  This  possible  aabiquity  car  easily  be  reaoved  by 
the  establishment  of  a standard  interpretation. 

d.  The  extent  of  needed  coapile-tiae  support  of  this 
feature  depends  upon  the  nuaber  and  coaplexity  of  inquiries 
allowed.  If  the  coapiler  is  to  aaintain  an  extreaely 
detailed  aodel  of  the  obiect  aachine,  the  task  of  both 
designing  and  inpleaenting  these  facilities  will  greatly 
increase  in  difficulty.  In  addition,  in  a quickly  evolving 
environaent  frequent  coapiler  updates  would  be  required. 
However,  a relatively  siaple  aodel  could  be  developed  to 
include  the  systea  parameters  required  by  13,  and  it  is  to 
such  a aodel  that  the  coaaents  in  c apply. 

4.  Conditional  Coapilation  (14). 

a.  Deqree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  FORTRAN  contains  no  conditional  coapilation 
facilit ies. 

c.  A siaple  conditional  coapilation  facility  could  be 
added  to  FORTRAN  fairly  easily.  Real  difficulties  can  be 
encountered,  however,  if  this  capability  is  nade  overly 
qeneral  and  frequently  used.  For  exanple,  if  the 
coapilation  becoaes  subtly  linked  to  a particular  aachine 
configuration,  then  saall  changes  in  the  systea  could  cause 
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new  and  hard-to-locate  bugs.  This  is  especially  true  when  a 
program  is  wade  installation-dependent  (as  opposed  to 
■achine  dependent)  . 

5.  Sinple  Base  Language  (15) 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  PT 

b.  The  concept  of  a "base'*  or  "kernel"  language  is 
inapplicable  to  FORTRAN,  since  FORTRAN  is  very  weak  in 
definitional  facilities.  Thus  the  entire  language  aust  be 
considered  as  the  base.  Seen  in  this  liqht,  FORTRAN  is 
fairly  successful  in  satisfying  15.  The  language  is 
relatively  sinple,  and  there  are  few  duplicated  facilities 
(ezaaples  of  the  latter  are  the  WRITE  and  PRINT  statements, 
and  logical  ar.d  arithaetic  IF  stateaents)  . FORTRAN  oblect 
code  can  be  efficient,  and  its  degree  of  safety  depends  on 
the  iaple ae ntation  and  whether  "dangerous"  features  (such  as 
EQUIVALENCE)  are  used.  Prograa  understandabili  ty  depends  on 
whether  (and  how)  features  such  as  label  assiqnnent  and  the 
COHNON  stateaent  are  used. 

c.  The  scope  of  aodif ications  required  here  depends  upon 
the  chanqes  aade  to  the  lanquage  in  conjunction  with  other 
requireaents . For  exaaple,  if  extension  facilities  are 
added,  the  "base"  would  need  to  be  extended  to  include  a 
facility  by  which  these  could  be  defined. 

d.  As  it  stands,  FORTRAN  requires  only  ainor  chanqes  to 
brinq  it  into  full  coapliance.  These  would  be  primarily  in 
the  direction  of  pruning  the  language  of  redundant  features 
(e.g.,  the  arithaetic  IF  and  stataent  functions). 

6.  Translator  Restrictions  (16)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  FORTRAN  linits  explicitly  the  nuaber  of  array 
diaensions  and  the  length  of  identifiers  but  does  not  liait 
the  levels  of  nested  parenthesis  or  the  nuaber  of 

ident if iers. 

c.  The  addition  of  all  required  liaitations  to  the 
language  definition  is  straightforward.  The  probleas  lie  in 
aakinq  the  distinction  between  nachine  and  translator 
liaits.  FORTRAN  is  probably  used  on  aore  different  aachines 
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than  any  other  language.  To  expect  the  FORTRAN  used  on  the 
CDC  STAR  to  have  no  nore  identifiers  than  sone  maximum 
determined  for  a PDP-8  seeis  unreasonable. 

7.  Oblect  Machine  Restrictions  (17). 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  T 

b.  FORTRAN  has  no  restrictions  which  are  a result  of  a 
specific  object  aachine  implementation. 
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Section  XI.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  F EPEES  EM  TAT  ION  S 
AND  MACHINE  DEPENDENCIES 

1.  Efficient  Object  Code  (J1). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  FORTRAN  does  not  iapose  run-time  costs  for  unneeded 
or  unused  generality,  and  compilers  for  FORTRAN  should  be 
capable  of  producing  efficient  code  for  all  prograas.  It 
aay  be  noted  that  there  has  been  an  exception  to  this  with 
past  versions  of  FORTRAN  with  respect  to  character 
processing.  The  definition  of  character  strings  gi  ven  in 
[11  should  allow  better  code  to  be  produced  for  prograas 
processing  character  data.  The  FORTRAN  language 
specification  does  not  state  how  features  in  the  language 
are  to  be  iapleaented;  however,  the  use  of  libraries  is 
coaaon  and  thus  only  the  capabilities  used  need  be  available 
at  run  tine. 

c.  A formal  definition  of  library  facilities  could  be 
easily  added  to  [ 1 ].  This  would,  if  done  properly,  bring 
FORTRAN  into  full  compliance  with  this  requirement.  (See 
our  above  comments  concerning  F4.) 

2.  Optimizations  Do  Not  Change  Program  Effect  (J2)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  FORTRAN  has  attempted  to  meet  this  requirement  by 
leaving  order  of  evaluation  unspecified  but  restricting  the 
side  effects  permitted  in  FUNCTIONS  *1,  Section  6.6.2]: 

If  a statement  contains  more  than  one  function 
reference,  a processor  aay  evaluate  the  functions 
in  any  order,  except  for  a logical  IF  statement 
and  a function  argument  list  containing  function 
references. . . 

In  a statement  that  contains  more  than  one 
function  reference,  the  value  provided  by  each 
function  reference  must  be  independent  of  the 
order  chosen  by  the  processor  for  evaluation  of 
the  function  references. 

However,  since  enforcement  of  the  side-effect  restrictions 
is  outside  the  scope  of  the  language  standard,  in  practice 
different  orders  of  evaluation  nay  yield  different  results. 
In  addition,  side  effects  not  prohibited  by  the  above  rules 
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can  cause  problems.  For  example,  assume  that  F is  a 
function  which  assigns  its  argument  to  the  global  (CONNON) 
variable  I and  then  returns  this  valae.  Then  the  expression 
F ( 1)  ♦ F (2)  will  yield  the  sane  result  (3)  whichever 
invocation  is  evaluated  first,  but  the  value  of  I on 
completion  of  the  evaluation  is  dependent  on  the  order  in 
which  F(1)  and  F(2)  are  performed. 

c.  The  enforcement  of  side-effect  restrictions  requires 
considerable  additions  to  the  compiler.  Instead  of  the 
needed  global  proqram  analysis,  many  common  FORTRAN 
optimizations  would  be  forced  to  be  removed  from 
standard-conforming  compilers.  This  could  have  drastic 
effects  on  program  efficiency.  (These  issues  were  also 
reviewed  in  connection  with  requirement  Cl.) 

3.  Hachine  Language  Insertions  (J3)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  FOBTRAN  permits  external  procedures  to  be  coded  in 
any  lanquaqe  (including  machine  language)  [1,  Section  15.6]; 
however,  the  responsibility  for  proper  parameter  handling  is 
the  programmer's.  This  is  not,  in  fact,  as  great  a 
difficulty  as  it  sounds,  due  to  FORTRAN'S  extremely  simple 
parameter  passing  mechanism.  Additionally,  FORTRAN  does  not 
allow  these  (or  any  other)  routines  to  be  declared  open, 
thereby  limiting  their  utility  in  optimization.  Since 
conditional  compilation  is  not  available  in  PORTRAN 
(although  required  by  14)  these  subprograms  cannot  be 
encapsulated  as  suggested. 

c.  The  problems  associated  with  allowing  open  procedures 
are  small  and  are  discussed  below  in  connection  with  J5.  A 
conditional  compilation  capability  is  fairly  easy  to 
implement.  (See  our  discussion  of  14  above.)  The  subroutine 
mechanism  provides  most  of  the  needed  encapsulation 
characteristics.  Taken  as  a whole,  the  few  changes  required 
for  full  compliance  are  small  and  implementation  would  not 
be  greatly  complicated. 

4.  object  Representation  Specifications  (J4). 


a . 


Degree  of  compliance:  P 
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b.  FORTRAN  provides  no  facilities  for  specifying  object 
representations  of  data,  nor  is  there,  within  the  standard, 
any  ability  to  specify  space/tiae  tradeoffs. 

c.  The  aodif ications  needed  to  support  object 
representation  specification  are  reviewed  in  connection  with 
12.  The  introduction  of  optimization  directives  requires 
only  ainor  changes  in  the  language  definition  but  possible 
extensive  support  froa  the  coapiler.  Due  to  the  simplicity 
of  FORTRAN  and  the  specification  within  [ 1 ] of  required 
storage  characteristics  for  all  variables,  very  few 
space/tiae  tradeoffs  aay  be  made  by  the  translator. 

However,  if  the  language  is  aodified  to  permit  greater 
coapliance  with  the  Tinaan,  many  such  situations  could 
arise. 

5.  Open  and  Closed  Routine  Calls  (J5)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  The  FORTRAN  user  has  no  ability  to  specify  whether  an 
open  or  a closed  routine  is  to  be  used. 

c.  This  requirement  necessitates  a trivial  change  to  the 
lanquage  definition  (i.e.,  adding  the  ability  to  declare 
subroutines  opened  or  closed).  Some  changes  to  the 
iapleaentation  are  necessary;  however,  these  would  be  fairly 
minor. 
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SectiOD  XII.  PROGRAM  ENVIRONMENT 

1.  Operating  System  Not  Required  (K1). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  While  no  explicit  reference  to  the  existence  of  an 
operating  system  appears  in  [11,  an  underlying  assumption  of 
one's  availability  is  made. 

c.  There  are  many  aspects  of  FORTRAN  which  in  the 
absence  of  an  OS  would  require  extensive  run-time  support. 
The  WO  statements  in  FORTRAN  require  a file  and  device 
management  system.  Inquiry  routines  must  be  supported  to 
return  information  about  the  characteristics  of  these  I/O 
objects.  A direct  (random)  access  mechanism  must  exist. 
Implementation  of  a compiler  which  alone  satisfies  all  the 
requirements  of  the  present  language  would  be  a large  task. 
In  addition,  if  facilities  exist  to  meet  the  other  Tinman 
directives  (e.g.,  parallel  processing,  exception  and 
interrupt  handling) , the  job  would  become  even  more 

dif f icu It. 

2.  Proqram  Assembly  (K2)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  U 

b.  The  language  definition  fl]  neither  prohibits  nor 
requires  a compiler  to  have  the  capability  to  support 
integration  of  separately  written  modules.  The  EXTERNAL 
declarator  implies  a separate  definition  facility,  but  this 
facility  is  not  described. 

c.  Many  installations  support  the  required  capability. 

No  feature  of  the  language  prohibits  or  even  greatly 
complicates  such  a facility.  The  EXTERNAL  statement  can  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  separately  written  modules  and 
provides  most  of  the  specification  abilities  required. 
However,  if  complete  interface  checking  is  to  be  easily 
accomplished  then  this  statement  should  be  expanded  to 
include  specification  of  the  number  and  types  of  parameters. 
This  requires  only  minor  language  redesign  and  small 
additions  to  the  compiler. 
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3.  Software  Development  Tools  (K3). 

a.  Degree  of  coepliance:  U 

b.  The  faeily  of  tools  available  for  a given  language 
does  not  fore  part  of  its  definition. 

c.  Due  to  POBTBAN's  widespread  use  and  relative 
simplicity  many  software  tools  have  been  developed  for  it. 

To  supplement  POBTRAN's  relatively  weak  structured  control 
facilities  many  preprocessors  have  been  developed  for  use 
with  it  (e.g.f  see  [13]  which  catalogs  over  50  of  them).  In 
addition,  many  linkers,  loaders  and  debuggers  exist  for  the 
language. 

4.  Translator  Options  (K4). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  8 

b.  This  requirement  consists  of  a set  of  suggestions  for 
translator  options,  and  explicitly  prohibits  the  language 
definition  from  defining  any  given  set  of  options.  [1] 
makes  no  reference  to  possible  compiler  options. 

5.  Assertions  and  Other  Optional  Specifications  (K5). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  FORTRAN  contains  no  facility  (except  for  comments) 
for  permitting  inclusion  of  assertions,  assumptions, 
axiomatic  definitions  of  data  type,  debugging 
specifications,  or  units  of  measure. 

c.  The  introduction  of  new  consenting  form(s)  for  these 
purposes  would  be  trivial. 
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Section  XIII.  TRANSLATORS 

1.  No  Superset  I mplementations  (LI). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  [1]  states  that  "a  standard-conforming  processor  may 
allow  additional  forms  and  relationships  provided  that  sach 
additions  do  not  conflict  with  the  standard  forms  and 
relationships."  Therefore,  PORTRAN  totally  fails  to  meet  the 
requirement  (i.e. , it  permits  virtually  unlimited  superset 
implementations)  . 

c.  Removing  permission  for  superset  implementations  from 
f T 1 and  replacing  it  by  an  explicit  prohibition  requires 
rewriting  of  only  a small  portion  of  the  defining  document. 
This,  however,  precludes  the  use  of  such  a mechanism  for 
realizing  the  needed  modifications  already  discussed.  If 
such  a mechanism  is  not  used,  it  implies  a lack  of  upwards 
compatibility.  This  would  create  a great  uproar  due  to  the 
deep  entrenchment  of  present  PORTRAN. 

2.  No  Subset  Implementations  (L2). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  Approximately  half  of  [11  is  devoted  to  the 
definition  of  a FDR TRAN  subset. 

c.  The  FORTRAN  subset  was  defined  to  encourage  the  use 
of  the  language  in  contexts  where  the  compiler  for  the  full 
language  would  require  too  great  a development  effort  or 
would  not  fit  on  the  current  computer.  If  the  subset 
definition  is  removed  from  [1]  (a  simple  task),  PORTRAN 
could  not  be  used  in  these  situations.  The  extension  of  a 
subset  compiler  to  handle  the  entire  lanquage  would  be  a 
larqe  lob. 

3.  Low-Cost  Translation  (L3). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  To  the  extent  that  language  design  can  affect 
translation  costs,  PORTRAN  encourages  low-cost  compilation. 
The  lanquage  is  relatively  simple,  and  few  real  requirements 
are  placed  on  what  the  compiler  must  do. 
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. Many  Object  Machines  (L4). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  l) 

b.  This  requirement  is  directed  at  translator  desiqn  and 
has  small  impact  on  lanquaqe  definition.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  FORTRAN  is  a widely  used  HOL  and  has 
been  implemented  on  more  machines  than  any  other  lanquaqe. 

5.  Self-Hosting  Not  Required  (L5). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  0 

b.  This  requirement  applies  only  to  translator  design. 

6.  Translator  Checking  Required  (L6) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  [ 1 ] is  an  extremely  weak  standard.  Any  actions, 
including  none,  taken  by  a translator  when  supplied  with  an 
incorrect  (not  standard- conforming)  program,  are  valid. 

This  implies  that  violations  of  the  language  syntax,  type 
compatibility  rules,  or  semantics  restrictions  can  go 
unreported. 

c.  The  modifications  to  [ 1 ] which  are  required  to  make 
it  a strong  standard  are  relatively  small.  The  definition 
of  a standard-conforming  translator  must  be  changed.  This 
could  somewhat  complicate  implementation  of  small  and  fast 
compilers,  since  at  present  they  can  ignore  possible 
standards  violations. 

7.  Diagnostic  Messages  (L7)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  FO 

b.  No  set  of  error  and  warning  situations  are  suggested 
in  [1].  This  being  the  only  languaqe-desiqn-or iented 
requirement  of  L7,  FORTRAN  fails  to  comply. 

c.  The  definition  of  error  situations  and  aessages  would 
be  a fairly  small  task  and  could  be  included  in  [11.  The 
implications  on  compiler  implementation  of  forcing  error 
reporting  have  been  discussed  in  connection  with  requirement 
L6. 
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8.  Translator  Internal  Structure  (L8)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  The  FORTRAN  language  definition  does  not  dictate  the 
characteristics  of  translator  implement ations.  The 
philosophy  of  [11  can  be  seen  in  the  following  statement: 
"tfhat  this  standard  calls  a 'processor'  is  any  mechanism 
that  can  carry  out  the  actions  of  a program." 

9.  Self-Implementable  Language  (L9)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  (J 

b.  The  language  in  which  a translator  is  written  is  not 
the  province  of  the  language  definition. 

c.  The  difficulties  with  writing  a compiler  in  FORTRAN 
stem  from  its  inability  to  easily  define  the  necessary  data 
structures  and  to  interface  cleanly  and  efficiently  with  the 
object  machine. 
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Section  IIY.  LANGUAGE  DEFINITION,  STANDARDS  AND  CONTROL 

1.  Existing  Language  Features  Only  (HI). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  FORTRAN,  being  one  of  the  earliest  HOLs,  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  practical  applications.  The  new 
constructs  and  facilities  added  by  the  draft  proposal  [ 1] 
are  all  well  within  the  current  state  of  the  art. 

2.  Unaabiguous  Definition  (H2)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  draft  FORTRAN  proposal  was  written  with  emphasis 
upon  readability.  The  document  is  directed  towards  use  by 
programmers  and  presents  only  an  informal  English 
specification  of  language  semantics.  Ambiguities  have  been 
avoided,  however,  and  a formal  "railroad  track"  definition 
of  syntax  is  presented  as  an  appendix  to  the  report.  The 
nnlor  drawback  of  [1]  is  that  it  defines  only  the  operation 
of  a standard-conforming  program  and  allows  the  reader  to 
infer  the  translator  reguirements.  Formal  specification  of 
the  language  (e.g.,  in  VDL)  does  not  form  part  of  the 
defining  document.  Because  of  its  idiosyncracies  and  many 
storage-oriented  constructs,  FORTRAN  is  not  readily  amenable 
to  formal  definition. 

3.  Language  Documentation  Required  (N3). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  FORTRAN  syntax  is  presented  for  each  statement  in  an 
easily-understood  metalanguage,  and  the  corresponding 
semantics  are  given  in  English.  The  language  is  fairly  easy 
to  learn,  and  the  defining  document  is  directed  at  potential 
users.  The  action  of  any  legal  program  cannot  be  determined 
from  the  pcogram  and  the  language  definition  due  to 
implementation-dependent  I/O  statements,  character  collating 
sequence,  and  variable  range  and  precisions. 

3.  Discussion  of  these  implementation-dependent  language 
features  occurs  earlier  in  connection  with  requirements  B10 
for  I/O,  A5  for  collating  sequences,  and  A3  and  A4  for 
precision  and  range. 
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4.  Control  Agent  Required  (114). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  (J 

b.  Management  of  FORTRAN  is  outside  the  scope  of  the 
defininq  docuaent.  One  can,  however,  foresee  trouble  in  any 
atteapt  to  enforce  DoD  standards  on  this  language.  Due  to 
the  widespread  use  and  larqe  industrial  investaent  in 
FORTRAN,  any  atteapt  to  control  the  language  and  its 
translators,  especially  if  drastic  Modifications  are 
planned,  will  aeet  resistance. 

5.  Support  Agent  Required  (N5)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  a 

b.  Identification  of  support  agents  responsible  for 
aaintaining  the  translators  and  language  aids  is  not  within 
the  province  of  the  language  definition.  Support  on  a 
DoD-wise  basis  should  be  unaffected  by  the  language  chosen. 

6.  Library  Standards  and  Support  Required  (M6)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  0 

b.  Maintenance  of  coaaon  libraries  is  outside  the 
province  of  language  definition.  Soae  difficulty  will  arise 
in  this  area  due  to  the  praliferation  of  already-existing 
FORTRAN  libraries;  however,  DoD-wide  control  and  support 
should  be  realizable.  The  contents  nade  above  in  connection 
with  requirement  14  apply  equally  well  to  any  atteapt  to 
fully  control  FORTRAN  libraries. 
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Section  XV.  CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  PORTRAN 

1.  Conflicts  between  Objectives  of  PORTRAN  and  Tinnan. 

a.  of  major  consideration  in  the  drafting  of  [ 1 ] was 
compatibility  with  the  earlier  FORTRAN  standard.  This  was 
inevitable,  due  to  the  large  investment  already  existing  in 
FORTRAN  software.  It  implies,  however',  that  the  language  is 
still  locked  into  the  original  design  concepts.  The  last 
FORTRAN  standard,  ANS  X3.9-  1966,  was  published  in  1966,  and 
the  theory  of  language  design  has  evolved  greatly  since.  An 
increasing  emphasis  on  readability,  reliability,  and 
abstraction  techniques  has  occurred,  and  this  new  emphasis 
is  visible  to  only  a very  limited  extent  in  [1]. 

b.  In  FORTRAN'S  design,  portability  is  secondary  to 
availability  (i.e.,  ease  of  implementation).  Evidence  of 
this  exists  in  tha  weakness  with  which  limitations  are 
placed  on  translators  for  the  language.  In  the  case  of 
incorrect  programs,  the  translator  is  empowered  to  take 
whatever  actions  (including  none)  that  it  sees  fit.  This 
means  that  possible  semantic  violations  need  not  even  be 
checked.  To  further  the  use  of  FORTRAN  in  differing 
environments,  the  standard  (1)  permits  language  extensions, 
(2)  sugqests  subset  implementations,  and  (3)  leaves 
undecided  many  issues  that  could  possibly  complicate 
implementation  (e.g.,  relative  ordering  of  characters  and 
digits,  character  vs.  non-character  storage  requirements). 

c.  The  Tinman,  on  the  other  hand,  reflects  the  present 
trend  in  languaqe  design.  The  major  emphasis  of  that 
document  is  upon  program  reliability  and  readability  and 
upon  language  power.  The  goal  of  efficiency  is  seen  to  be 
achievable  through  comprehensive  user  specification 
facilities  and  intelligent  compilation  as  opposed  to 
language  simplicity. 

2.  Summary  of  Major  Areas  of  Conflict  Between  FORTRAN  and 
the  Tinnan. 

a.  Bdta  and  Types.  An  indication  of  the  differing 
viewpoints  can  be  seen  in  the  limited  facilities  FORTRAN 
offers  in  this  area.  FORTRAN  contains  no  fixed-point  data 
type  besides  integers,  no  record  definition  facilities, 
limited  and  i mplamentation-dependent  precision  specification 
and  only  static  menory  allocation  (e.g.,  compile-time 
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determined  array  bounds).  Additionally , while 
type-compatibility  for  actual  and  dueay  parameters  is 
required,  the  translator  may  optionally  omit  type  checking. 
Also,  the  COHMON  and  EQUIVALENCE  statements  effectively 
disable  type  checking  by  permitting  free  union. 

b.  &BSC§li2Q§<  The  primary  conflicts  between  FORTRAN 
and  the  Tinman  in  this  area  are  the  language's  failure  to 
support  enumeration  types,  power  sets,  ranqe  specifications, 
and  operations  on  data  aggregates  (i.e.,  arrays).  In 
addition,  FORTRAN  supports  mixed-mode  arithmetic  with 
implicit  type  conversions  and  only  bitwise  equality  for 
floating-point  numbers. 

c.  Expressions  and  Parameters.  In  this  area,  conflicts 
stem  from  FORTRAN'S  only  partially  defined  order  of 
evaluation,  its  lack  of  dimensionality  constraints  on  array 
parameters,  and  its  failure  to  support  generic  procedures 
and  variable  numbers  of  parameters. 

d.  Literals,  and  Constants.  FORTRAN'S  lack 
of  step  size  and  range  specifiers,  separate  variable 
initialization  and  declaration  statements,  and  lack  of 
pointer  variables  are  its  major  deficiencies  in  this  area. 

e.  BfttiBiiion  facilities.  This  is  the  area  where 
FORTRAN  deviates  most  from  the  Tinman's  requirements.  There 
are  no  facilities  for  user  definition  of  data  types.  The 
only  data  definition  available  is  the  array.  For  this 
reason  the  issues  of  encapsulated  type  definitions  and 
operator  extensions  do  not  even  apply.  In  addition,  FORTRAN 
permits  free  union  through  the  EQUIVALENCE  statement. 

f.  Scopes  and  Libraries.  While  Ml  does  not  explicitly 
define  library  and  compool  facilities,  their  inclusion 
within  the  language  is  relatively  simple.  The  EXTERNAL 
declarator  implies  the  existence  of  such  a feature. 

g.  Control  structures.  FORTRAN  provides  only  a limited 
control  structure.  The  degree  of  effort  necessary  to  force 
FORTRAN  into  compliance  in  this  area  seems  prohibitive.  The 
language  contains  no  parallel  processing,  no  exception-  or 
interrupt-handling  facilities,  no  recursion,  and  no 
facilities  for  composing  control  strictures.  In  addition, 
the  logical  IF  is  not  fully  partitioned. 


h.  Si  at  a 5 and  Conent  Conventions.  FORTH  AN  is  a 
seai-fixed  format  language,  '“no  separate  quoting  is  required 
for  aulti-line  literals,  and  lexical  units  eay  continue 
across  lines.  Keywords  are  not  reserved  and  only  full-line 
consents  are  available. 

i.  Default^  Cgnd  itiona  1 Cosfillation^  and 
Restrictions.  FORTRAN  seriously  conflicts  with  the  Tinnan 
philosophy  of  no  defaults.  The  aost  obvious  default  is  that 
relating  the  first  letter  of  a variable  with  a given  type. 
Possibly  aore  crucial,  howevever,  is  the  iapleaentatioh- 
dependent  range  and  precision  associated  with  nuaeric 
variables  and  the  only  partially-defined  character  collating 
sequence.  In  addition,  FORTRAN  lacks  coapile-tiae  variables 
and  facilities  for  conditional  coapilation  and  oblect 
representation  specification. 

1*  SftUient  Object  Seurgagnt anions  and  Jaghing 
Dgpeniftjjsijs.  Efficiency  is  achieved  in  FORTRAN  through 
staple  language  constructs  and  peraissive  optiaization 
policies.  This  results  in  optiaizations  which  can  change 
the  effect  of  the  coaputations.  The  language  includes  no 
space/tiae  tradeoff  directives  and  no  open  procedure 
specifiers. 

k.  £Eogiaa  Environment.  The  prograa  environaent 
require aents  are  for  the  aost  part  beyond  the  province  of 
language  definition.  To  the  extent  that  [1]  inpacts  on 
these  reguireaents,  only  snail  differences  exist. 

l.  Iranglaiats.  a basic  disagreeaent  of  philosophies 
exists  in  this  area.  The  Tinaan  requires  a strict  language 
standard  allowing  no  superset  of  subset  iapleaentat ions, 
whereas  [1]  defines  a compatible  subset  and  peraits 
unlimited  supersettinq. 

a.  Language  Def inition.  ££anja£ds  & M Control.  In  terns 
of  language  definition,  F5RTRAN  fares  well,  r 1 ] is 
extreaely  readable,  although  arbitrary  iaplenentation 
dependencies  led  to  only  partial  senantic  definition  of 
several  language  features.  Control  of  FORTRAN  can  be  seen 
to  be  difficult.  The  widespread  use  and  large  amounts  of 
software  already  existing  in  the  language  led  to  aany  groups 
with  vested  interests  in  controlling  the  language. 
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3.  Unnecessary  Peatures  of  FORTRAN 

a.  Several  features  of  FORTRAN  are  neither  prohibited 
nor  required  by  the  Tinman.  The  arithmetic  IF,  ASSIGN, 
assigned  GOTO  and  statement  function  statements  are  all 
relics  of  earlier  versions  of  FORTRAN  which  fall  into  this 
cateqory.  The  nechanisn  supplied  for  creating  label 
variables  and  jumping  to  locations  thereby  specified 
conflicts  with  the  Tinaan  philosophy  of  reliability.  Since 
label  variables  are  declared  to  be  of  type  integer,  this 
entails  a violation  of  type  rules.  In  addition,  the 
availability  of  label  variables  prohibits  compile-time 
enforcement  of  control  transfer  rules  (e.g.,  jumping  into 
the  middle  of  a DO  loop).  The  arithmetic  IF  and  statement 
function  statements  are  now  redundant  due  to  the 
introduction  of  the  logical  IF  and  FUNCTION  subprograms, 
respectively. 

b.  The  BNTRI  statement  which  has  been  introduced  into 
FORTRAN  by  the  new  draft  proposal  is  another  feature  not 
impacted  by  Tinman  requirements.  However,  it  provides  a 
unique  facility  in  FORTRAN  and  should  not  be  removed.  Along 
with  the  SAVE  declarator  it  permits  limited  access  data 
structures  to  be  defined. 

4.  Recommendations  concerning  PORTRAN. 

a.  He  began  this  section  by  discussing  the  fcasic 
differences  of  philosophy  between  PORTRAN  and  the  Tinman. 
Throughout  this  chapter,  we  have  seen  the  many  fundamental 
modifications  that  are  needed  for  FORTRAN’S  compliance  with 
the  Tinman.  In  addition,  this  section  has  emphasized  the 
expected  resistance  to  any  malor  chanqes  in  the  language. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  felt  that  the  choice  of  FORTRAN  as 
a base  for  development  of  a Tinman-like  languaqe  would  be 
ill-advised. 

b.  The  potential  advantages  of  selecting  a language 
already  in  widespread  use  are  obvious  (availability  of 
programmers,  translators,  support  tools  and  documentation). 
However,  the  changes  required  in  FORTRAN  are  of  such  a 
qlobal  nature  as  to  eliminate  these  potential  qains.  The 
necessary  modifications  would  drastically  alter  the  language 
necessitating  retraining  of  programmers,  and  rewriting  of 
existing  software  and  documentation. 


c.  la  3umaary,  FORTH  AH  as  proposed  in  [1]  is 
incompatible  with  the  Tinaan,  and  aodification  to  achieve 
compliance  would  be  prohibitive  and  destroy  the  existing 
"flavor"  of  the  language. 
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C3B0L  EVALUATION 


Section  I.  LANGUAGE  SUMMARY 

1.  Lexical  Properties. 

COBOL  is  primarily  card-oriented  rather  than  free-foraat, 
as  illustrated  by  the  rules  concerning  the  placement  of 
continuation  lines  and  division  and  section  headers.  Spaces 
are  significant  in  separating  lexical  units.  Identifiers 
■ay  be  up  to  thirty  characters  long,  and  the  hyphen  serves 
as  a break  character.  There  are  a large  number  of  reserved 
words  (about  300),  including  soae  with  alternate  spellings 
and  abbreviations.  An  asterisk  in  the  continuation 
indicator  area  is  used  to  denote  coaaent  lines. 

2.  Data  Types..: 

a.  The  data  types  available  in  COBOL  aa y be  categorized 
according  to  Figure  6. 

b.  Except  for  Index  data,  each  eleaentary  data-itea  is 
considered  to  be  a fixed- length  string  of  cha  rac  ters  of 
various  kinds.  A nuaeric  itea  aay  contain  any  of  the  digits 
(*0*  through  *9*)  with  a possible  sign.  An  alphabetic  itea 
■ay  contain  any  of  the  letters  or  the  space  character.  An 
alphanumeric  item  aay  contain  any  character  in  the 
computer's  character  set.  Nuaeric,  alphabetic,  and 
alphanumeric  are  called  "classes"  in  COBOL  and  correspond 
roughly  to  data  types;  however,  run-time  checks  must  be  aade 
to  guarantee  that  data  declared  as  numeric  or  alphabetic  in 
fact  do  not  contain  improper  characters.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  central  role  of  the  character  string  in 
COBOL's  data  scheae  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  heavy 
orientation  of  that  language  toward  the  I/O  requireaents  of 
business  data  processing. 

c.  As  shown  in  Figure  6,  nuaeric  data  are  of  two 
varieties.  The  condition  data  facility  provides  a limited 
fora  of  enumeration  type,  allowing  a symbolic  naae  to  be 
used  (but  only  in  conditional  statements)  in  place  of  a test 
involving  an  explicit  nuaeric  value.  We  use  the  term 
"standard"  numeric  to  refer  to  nuaeric  items  which  are  not 
defined  as  condition  data. 
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d.  An  Index  data-itea  has  special  use  in  table  handling. 
It  is  provided  for  efficient  subscripting  on  the  oblect 

•a chine. 

e.  Group  data- items  may  be  records  (hierarchically 
coaposed  structures)  or  tables  (one-,  two-,  or 
three-diaensional  arrays).  independent  of  the  classes  of 
iteas,  a group  is  regarded  as  a string  of  alpha nuaeric 
characters  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  as  a coaplete  entity  • 
(e.  g.  , in  MOVES)  . 

f.  Overlaying  of  storage  is  allowed  in  COBOL  via  the 
REDEFINES  and  RENAMES  clauses. 

3.  Procedures. 

COBOL's  subroutine  facility  is  guite  weak.  "Function" 
subroutines  (i.e. , routines  which  return  values)  are  not 
provided.  in  order  to  define  a routine  which  takes 
paraaeters,  that  routine  nust  be  eabodied  in  the  PROCEDURE 
DIVISION  of  a separate  program;  moreover,  the  only  kind  of 
parameter  passing  allowed  is  "by  reference,"  and  no  type 
checking  is  performed,  srithin  a single  program,  the  only 
kind  of  routine  which  aay  be  defined  is  one  which  takes  no 
paraaeters  and  which  has  access  to  all  the  data  in  the  DATA 
DIVISION. 

4.  Stateaants. 

a.  Arithaetic  Statements.  The  ADD,  SUBTRACT,  MULTIPLY, 
DIVIDE,  and  COMPUTE  statements  supply  COBOL's  arithaetic 
capabilities. 

b.  Assignment.  Assignment  in  COBOL  can  be  carried  out 
via  any  of  the  arithaetic  statements  or  through  the  HOVE 
statement.  Implicit  conversions  (from  display  to 
coaputat ional  format  or  vice  versa)  are  performed. 

s.  GoTo.  COBOL's  GO  TO  statement  allows  branching  to 
any  paragraph  (or  section)  in  the  PROCEDURE  DIVISION. 

Dynaaic  modification  of  the  target  of  a GOTO  is  permitted 
via  the  ALTER  statement. 

d.  Coniiiional  gfatSNgntsf.  COBOL  provides  an  IF 
statement,  with  both  THEN  and  ELSE  clauses  mandatory  (except 
when  the  statement  is  at  the  end  of  a sentence,  in  which 
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case  the  ELSE  clause  say  be  omitted).  The  GO  TO  ... 
DEPENDING  statement  serves  as  a restricted  fora  of  the 
"case"  construct. 

e.  Ii£E§il2Q-  The  versatile  PERFORM  statement  serves 
both  to  invoke  a procedure  and  to  carry  out  iterated  loops. 
In  the  latter  capacity,  the  PERFORM  statement  has  options 
permitting  a fixed  number  of  iterations  as  well  as  loop 

v -repetition  until  a Boolean  condition  (tested  at  the 
tfbqinninq  of  each  iteration)  becomes  true.  The 
specification  of  a loop  with  a test  for  completion  in  the 
middle  is  awkward. 

f.  Miscellaneous.  A variety  of  special  purpose 
statements  is  supplied  by  COBOL.  Examples  are  the  Nucleus 
Module's  INSPECT  statement,  which  permits  tallying  and/or 
replacement  of  characters  in  a data  item,  and  the  Sort-Merge 
nodule's  SORT  and  MERGE  statements. 

5.  Storage  Allocation. 

COBOL  provides  for  static  allocation  of  data;  i.e.,  the 
sizes  of  all  records  and  data-iteas  are  known  at 
compile-time.  (Rith  "varying  length"  tables,  the  maximum 
size  is  known  at  compile- time. ) The  only  exception  to  this 
occurs  when  an  externally  defined  routine  is  invoked  (i.e., 
usinq  the  Inter-Program  Communication  Module) ; in  such  a 
case  the  storage  for  the  called  routine  is  (implicitly) 
allocated  dynamically,  and  nay  be  (explicitly)  deallocated 
under  program  control. 

6.  Process  Scheduling. 

COBOL  contains  no  facilities  for  process  scheduling. 

7.  Files  and  I/D. 

The  variety  of  I/O  facilities  provided  by  COBOL  is  the 
language's  main  strenqth.  The  following  paragraphs,  from 
ffi,  pp.  I IV-  38,  39  ],  summarize  the  mechanisms  available. 

a.  Sequential  Organizat ion.  "A  file  whose  organization 
is  sequential  can  only  be  accessed  in  the  sequential  node. 
Records  in  such  a file  can  be  accessed  in  the  sequence 
established  as  a result  of  writing  the  records  to  the  file. 

& sequential  mass  storage  file  may  be  used  for  input  and 
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output  at  the  sane  time.  One  file  Maintenance  Method  Made 
possible  by  this  facility  is  to  read  a record,  process  it, 
and,  if  it  is  updated,  return  it.  Modified,  to  its  previous 
posit  ion. " 

b.  Selativg.  Organisation. 

(1)  "A  file  tfhose  organization  is  relative  can  be 
accessed  either  sequentialy,  dynaaically,  or 
randoily.  Sequential  access  provides  the  sane 
results  as  if  the  file  were  organized 
sequentially.  Random  access  allows  the  sequence 
in  which  the  records  are  accessed  to  be  controlled 
by  the  programmer.  Each  record  in  a relative  file 
is  identified  by  an  integer  value  greater  than 
zero  which  specifies  the  record's  logical  ordinal 
position  in  the  file.  The  desired  record  is 
accessed  by  placing  its  relative  record  nunber  in 

a Relative  Key  data  iten.  Such  a file  nay  be 
thought  of  as  a serial  string  of  areas,  each 
capable  of  holding  a logical  record.  Each  of 
these  areas  is  denominated  by  a relative  record 
nunber.  Records  are  stored  and  retrieved  based  on 
this  nunber.  For  exanple,  the  tenth  record  is  the 
one  addressed  by  relative  record  nunber  10  and  is 
in  the  tenth  record  area,  whether  or  not  records 
have  been  written  in  the  first  through  the  ninth 
record  areas. " 

(2)  "In  the  dynanic  access  node,  the  progranner  may 
change  at  will  from  sequential  access  to  random 
access  using  appropriate  forms  of  input-output 
statements. " 

c.  Indexed  Organization . 

(1)  "A  file  whose  organization  is  indexed  can  be 
accessed  either  sequentially,  dynamically,  or 
randomly.  Sequential  access  provides  access  to 
the  records  in  the  ascending  order  of  the  record 
key  values.  The  order  of  retrieval  of  records 
within  a set  of  records  havinq  duplicate  record 
key  values  is  the  order  in  which  the  records  were 
written  into  the  set." 


(2)  "In  the  random  access  mode,  the  sequence  in  which 
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records  are  accessed  is  controlled  by  the 
prograaaer.  Each  record  in  the  file  is  identified 
by  the  value  of  one  or  lore  keys  within  that 
record,  and  the  desired  recard  is  accessed  by 
placing  the  value  of  its  record  key  in  a record 
key  data  itea  before  accessing  the  record." 

(3)  "In  the  dynaaic  access  aode,  the  prograaaer  Bay 
change  at  will  froa  the  sequential  access  to 
randoa  access  by  using  appropriate  foras  of 
input-output  stateaents." 

8.  Exception  Handling. 

COBOL  offers  a liaited  set  of  features  for  handling 
exception  conditions  arising  on  arithaetic  overflow,  I/O, 
and  storage  bounds  overflow.  A user-supplied  SIZE  ERROR 
phrase  can  be  included  in  arithaetic  stateaents  to  be 
invoked  on  overflow  (including  zero-divide).  A FILE  STATUS 
data  itea,  AT  END  phrase,  and  OS E stateaent  are  constructs 
which  support  handling  of  I/O  exceptions.  An  ON  OVERFLOW 

I phrase  allows  user  control  when  storage  overflow  occurs. 

Further  details  concerning  these  features  are  supplied 
below,  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  paragraph  G7. 

9.  Coapile-Tine  Facilities. 

a.  COBOL's  COPY  stateaent  provides  a liaited  aacro 
facility,  allowing  the  insertion  of  source  text  (e.g., 
coaaonly-used  file  or  record  descriptions)  into  a prograa. 

b.  The  facilities  of  the  Debug  Nodule  allow  the  user  to 
monitor,  during  prograa  execution,  the  perforaance  of 
user-selected  procedures  and  the  values  of  user-specified 
data  iteas. 
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Section  II.  DAT  A AMD  TYPES 


-•  1.’  Tyned  Language  (A1). 

a.  Oegcee  of  compliance:  FP 
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b.  COBOL  satisfies  this  requirement  only  to  a limited 
extent.  In  fact,  the  notion  of  "data  type"  does  not  readily 
apply  to  COBOL.  Nearly  all  elementary  data-items,  and  group 
data  in  certain  contexts,  are  regarded  as  character  strings. 
Properties  which  are  compile-time  checked  and  part  of  the 
data  type  in  other  languages  require  run-time  checking 
(sometimes  programmer-supplied)  in  COBOL.  For  example,  it 
is  possible  to  declare  a data-item  with  a numeric  class  (77 
TEHP  PICTURE  999  VALUE  ZERO.),  but  this  does  not  prevent  the 
item  from  containing  non-numeric  data  (e. g. , as  inserted 
during  a READ).  If  the  programmer  foresees  such  a 
possibility,  he  must  provide  a validation  routine  to  ensure 
that  the  data  match  the  specified  picture.  For  example: 
INSPECT  TEHP  REPLACING  LEADING  SPACES  BY  ZEROES. 

IF  TEHP  NOT  NUHERIC  GO  TO  DATA-ERROR. 

c.  It  would  be  a major  change,  both  to  the  language  and 
implementation,  to  bring  COBOL  into  compliance  with  A1.  The 
effort  involved  would  amount  to  a redesign  of  much  of  the 
language. 

2.  Data  Types  (A2). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  supplies  most  of  the  types  required  in  A2. 
Integer  and  fixed-point  (up  to  18  digits)  are  combined  in 
the  numeric  class  in  COBOL,  and  character  corresponds  to 
alphanumeric.  There  is  no  explicit  mention  of 
floating-point  in  the  COBOL  document.  The  discussion  of  the 
USAGE  clause  [ 8 , p.  11-35)  seems  to  imply  a single 
computational  representation  (viz.,  fixed-point),  which 
would  rule  out  floating-point;  however,  the  description  of 
arithmetic  expressions  C&»  pp.  11-39-40)  leaves  to  the 
implementor  the  treatment  of  arithmetic  expressions,  which 
appears  to  allow  floating-point  as  a possible  implementation 
technique.  COBOL  does  not  contain  an  explicit  Boolean  data 
type  but  does  allow  Boolean  operations  on  relationals  to 
appear  in  conditional  statements.  Arrays  (up  to  three 
dimensions)  and  records  are  provided. 
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c.  The  addition  of  floating-point  is  a linor  change  to 
the  language  but  reguires  a aoderate  aaount  of 
iapleaentation  effort.  Introducing  a Boolean  type  presents 
probleas  because  of  the  special  rules  which  would  be 
required  to  describe  the  external  foraat  of  Boolean  data. 

The  specification  of  arrays  and  records  as  type  generators 
would  be  a aalor  chanqe  and  require  substantial  redesign. 

3.  Precision  (A3). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  Lacking  a language-defined  floating-point  facility, 
COBOL  fails  to  aeet  this  requireaent. 

c.  As  aentioned  in  connection  with  A2,  the  addition  of 
floating  point  is  a ainor  change  to  the  language  and  has 
aoderate  iapact  on  iapleaentation.  Providing  global  (as 
opposed  to  data-itea  by  data-itea)  precision  specification 
would  not  be  difficult,  but  it  would  be  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  language's  conventions  concerning  fixed-point  data. 

4.  Fixed  Point  Nuabers  (A4)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  T 

b.  COBOL  satisfies  this  requireaent  coapletely  via  its 
HOMERIC  class  data. 

5.  Character  Data  (A5). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  Although  COBOL  lacks  a general  facility  for  defining 
enuaeration  types,  the  language  does  give  the  prograaaer  the 
ability  to  define  character  sets  in  a Banner  siailar  to 
enuaeration  types.  In  the  OBJECT-CONPOTER  paragraph  of  the 
ENTI ROM MB NT- DIVISION,  the  prograaaer  can  specify  an 
alphabet- nane  to  be  used  as  the  PROGRAM  COLLATING  SEQUENCE 
(8,  p.  11-6  1;  the  description  of  the  collating  sequence 
(e.g.,  ASCII,  or  NATIVE  to  the  object  coaputer,  cr 
user-defined)  appears  in  the  SPECIAL-NAMES  paragraph. 

c.  The  changes  needed  to  enable  definition  of 
enuaeration  types  in  COBOL  are  described  below  in  connection 
with  E6 . It  should  be  pointed  out,  though,  that  the 
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character  lata  type  is  unlikely  to  be  cleanly  obtained  using 
such  a facility.  For  COBOL  many  of  the  problems  of  defining 
and  using  enumeration  types  are  more  severe  than  for  other 
languages,  since  all  data  attributes  in  COBOL  are  described 
with  PICTURE  and  USAGE  clauses.  Finding  an  appropriate 
fornat  for  representing  an  enumeration  type,  descriptions  of 
strings  of  enumeration  types  and  of  literal  strings  of 
enumeration  types  are  tasks  of  great  difficulty. 

6.  Arrays  (A6). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  partially  meets  this  requirement  in  its  Table 
Handling  module.  The  number  of  dimensions  is  restricted 
(one,  two  or  three)  , the  value  of  the  lower  bound  is  always 
1,  and  the  value  of  the  upper  bound  is  always  specified  as  a 
literal  value.  COBOL  does  provide  a limited  facility  for 
defining  "flexible"  arrays  --  the  phrase  "OCCURS  integer- 1 
TO  integer-2  TIMES  DEPENDING  ON  data-name-1"  r8,  p.  HI-2] 

— but  the  programmer  must  maintain  the  current  upper  bound 
in  data-name-1.  An  annoyance  in  COBOL  is  the  inability  to 
define  tables  at  the  "top  level."  If  one  wishes  to  define 
TAB1  as  an  array  of  three  digit  integers,  one  must  embed 
TAB1  in  a record  to  do  so  — e.q., 

01  T A B1 -RECORD 

02  TAB1  OCCURS  20  TIMES 
PICTURE  9(3). 

c.  Some  of  the  changes  required  to  comply  fully  with  A6 
would  alter  the  basic  structure  of  COBOL.  The  requirement 
that  "The  upper  subscript  bound  will  be  determinable  at 
entry  to  the  array  allocation  scope"  implies  block  structure 
which  is  absent  from  COBOL.  There  are  no  enumeration  types 
available  to  use  as  subscripts.  Both  of  these  represent 
malor  changes  to  COBOL. 

7.  Records  (A7)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  provides  several  facilities  for  defining 
records  with  alternative  structures,  but  in  each  the 
responsibility  is  placed  on  the  programmer  for  checking  at 
run-time  which  alternative  applies.  Thus  the  dangers  and 
the  possibility  for  defeating  type-checking  are  inherent  in 
COBOL. 
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c.  Soae  COBOL  features  which  specify  overlaying  are: 

(1)  the  definition  of  eultiple  records  associated  with 
the  sase  file  in  the  PILE-SECTION  of  the 

DATA- DIVISION  (the  overlaying  here  is  iaplicit  and 
a possible  source  of  prograeaer  error); 

(2)  the  REDEFINES  clause  in  a record  description, 
which  allows  the  sane  storage  to  be  specified  by 
different  data  description  entries  T8,  p.  II- 27]; 

(3)  the  RENAMES  clause,  which  allows  alternative, 
possibly  overlapping,,  groups  of  eleaentary  iteas 
T 8,  p.  11-29  ]; 

(4)  the  SANE  AREA  clause,  which  peraits  the  saae 
storage  area  to  be  used  for  records  f roa  aore  than 
one  file  (assuaing  that  no  two  of  these  files  can 
ever  be  open  siaulta neously)  . 

3.  As  is  frequent  in  COBOL,  there  are  a fairly  extensive 
set  of  rules  and  special  cases  governing  the  use  of  these 
facilities.  Por  exaaple,  it  is  illegal  [8,  p.  11-27]  to 
REDEFINE  a storage  area  whose  description  includes  an  OCCURS 
clause  (i.e. , a table),  but  a table  is  allowed  to  REDEFINE 
another  storage  area.  Also,  the  reference  eanual  does  not 
define  the  seaantics  of  REDEFINEing  a field  which  includes 
an  INDEX  itea  — i.e.,  rules  require  that  the  saae  nuaber  of 
character  positions  be  present  in  both  the  overlaying  and 
overlaid  data,  but  the  foraat  of  INDEX  iteas  is 
iaple  ae  ntat ion-da  pendent. 

e.  In  order  to  conply  with  A7,  COBOL  would  need  a 
different  data  description  structure  allowing  the  prograaaer 
to  indicate  aore  specifically  which  portions  of  records  were 
related  and  which  condition  discriaina tes  between  alternate 
foras  of  a record.  To  detect  any  violations  in  the  input 
data  would  involve  soae  difficult  iapleaentation  problems. 
COBOL  coapletely  lacks  the  CASE-like  construct  used  in  other 
languages  which  facilitates  processing  of  records  with 
alternate  foras.  Provision  of  all  necessary  features  and 
iaposition  of  the  necessary  security  for  neeting  this  Tinaan 
requireaent  would  be  large  tasks. 
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Section  III.  OPERATIONS 
1.  Assignment  and  Reference  (B1). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  partially  satisifies  this  reguirement.  The 
assignment  operation  in  COBOL  is  distributed  among  a variety 
of  verbs  — e.g. , the  arithmetic  verbs  with  the  GIVING 
option  — but  the  principal  means  of  assignment  is  the  HOVE 
statemant  T8,  p.  II-74ff).  The  follawinq  points  in 
connection  with  the  HOVE  statement  show  the  differences 
between  COBOL  and  the  Tinman  requirement: 

(1)  One  cannot  directly  HOVE  tables  in  COBOL;  instead, 
a table  must  be  defined  subordinate  to  a non- table 
qroup. 

(2)  It  is  not  permitted  to  HOVE  a numeric  edited  data 
item  to  another  numeric  edited  data  item. 

(The  above  points  violate  the  Tinman  reouirement 
that  "the  assignment  operation  will  permit  any 
value  of  a qiven  type  to  be  assigned  to  a 
va  riable.  . . of  that  type....'") 

(3)  Lacking  encapsulated  type  definitions,  COBOL  does 
not  permit  user  definition  of  assignment  or  access 
operations. 

(4)  The  HOVEinq  of  group  data-items  ignores  the  types 
of  the  constituents  of  the  groups,  since  groups 
are  interpreted  as  alphanumeric  independent  of 
their  component  items. 

(5)  The  HOVE  will  in  general  involve  implicit 
conversions  (e.g.,  numeric  to  numeric  edited). 
Also,  see  B8  below. 

(6)  An  INDEX  data  item  is  not  permitted  as  either  the 
source  or  the  tarqet  of  a HOVE. 

c.  An  INDEX  data  item  cannot  be  initialized  with  a 
VALUE-clause  T8,  p.  11-11),  nor  can  an  INDEX  data  item  be 
assigned  or  referenced  using  the  usual  COBOL  verbs.  An 
INDEX  lata  item  nay  be  assigned  only  with  SET  [8, 
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p.  Ill-llff  1,  which  is  reserved  for  this  purpose;  an  INDEX 
data  itea  way  be  referenced  in  relational  tests  [8, 
p.  III-6]  and  table  references  [8,  p.  l-89ff];  it  nay  not 
appear  in  an  arithnetic  expression  [8,  p.  II- 39]. 

d.  As  deaonstrated  by  the  rules  governing  assignnent  and 
reference,  COBOL  and  the  Tinaan  were  designed  with  entirely 
different  objectives.  Although  the  class  and  category  of  a 
data  naae  aay  appear  analogous  to  the  Tinaan  "type,"  the 
PICTURE  also  plays  a role  in  that  iteas  in  the  saae  class 
and  category  with  different  PICTURES  will  require  conversion 
during  a HOVE  or  other  assignnent.  (This  accounts  for  soae 
of  the  behavior  above.)  To  change  this  characteristic  of 
COBOL  would  require  comprehensive  redefinition  of  the  data 
description  and  the  internal  data  organization;  the  product 
of  such  a redefinition  would  not  be  recognizable  as  COBOL. 

2.  Equivalence  (B2)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  EQUAL  relation  in  COBOL  can  be  used  to  coapare 
objects  for  identity,  but  the  rules  provided  for  its  use  [8, 
p.  II-4 1 f f 1 have  serious  conflicts  with  the  Tinaan 
requireaent.  First,  EQUAL  is  aore  general  than  B2  allows: 
in  COBOL,  objects  of  different  data  types  can  be  coapared 
far  equivalence,  with  iaplicit  conversions  taking  place. 
Second,  equivalence  of  group  iteas  takes  place  by 
(effectively)  a bitwise  conparison,  independent  of  the  data 
types  of  the  constituents. 

c.  The  consents  under  paragraph  B7  above  apply  to  this 
Tinaan  requireaent. 

3.  Relationals  (B3). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  peraits  relational  operations  (GREATER,  LESS, 
NOT  GREATER,  NOT  LESS)  in  the  sane  contexts  as  equivalence; 
the  character  collating  sequence  is  used  to  deternine  the 
ordering.  COBOL  lacks  a general  enuaeration  types,  and  it 
is  not  possible  to  inhibit  the  definition  of  the  ordering 
relations. 
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c.  See  paragraph  E6  for  the  modif icatioas  required  for 
the  inclusion  in  COBOL  of  enumeration  types.  It  is  not 
possible  to  define  unordered  sets  in  COBOL,  as  all  data  are 
represented  by  character  strings  which  have  the 
iepleaentat  ion  dependent  (or  ASCII  or  other)  ordering. 
Inclusion  of  sone  eethod  for  defining  unordered  sets  would 
be  a large  change  to  COBOL  and  would  be  outside  the  spirit 
of  the  language. 

4.  Arithmetic  Operations  (B4). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  COBOL  provides  two  facilities  for  performing 
arithmetic:  a set  of  verbs  (ADD,  SUBTRACT,  MULTIPLY, 

DIVIDE),  and  a number  of  operations  (♦,  -,  *,  /,  **)  used  in 
the  COMPUTE  statement.  With  the  exception  that  division 
with  a real  result  is  not  part  of  the  language  (but  nay  be 
left  to  the  implementor),  the  requirements  in  B4  are  met. 

Two  points  pertaining  to  the  DIVIDE  statement  are  worth 
making  here,  first,  a format  is  available  which  computes 
the  remainder  of  a division.  Second,  the  DIVIDE...  INTO 
format  is  sometimes  counter-intuitive;  e.g.,  DIVIDE 
TOTAL-AMOUNT  INTO  2 GIVING  HALP-S HARE- AMOUNT,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  reads  as  though  HALF-SHARE-AMOUNT  will  receive 
the  value  TOTAL-AMOUNT/2 , in  fact  will  assign  the  reciprocal 
of  this  value  to  HALF-SHARE-ANOUNT. 

c.  The  scope  of  changes  necessary  to  add  a floating 
point  data  type  to  the  language  is  presented  under  paragraph 
A2  above. 

5.  Truncation  and  Rounding  (B5)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  allows  implicit  truncation  of  high-order 
character  positions  during  assiqnnent  [8,  p.  1-86],  contrary 
to  B5.  If  the  user  specifies  a ROUNDED  phrase  [8, 

p.  11-50],  then  roundinq  as  opposed  to  truncation  will  occur 
at  the  low-order  end.  If  high  order  truncation  occurs  and 
the  user  has  supplied  an  ON  SIZE  ERROR  clause,  a user 
specified  statement  will  be  executed  [8,  p.  11-50]. 

c.  An  ON  SIZE  ERROR  clause  could  be  required  with  all 
arithmetic  verbs.  This  would  be  an  easily  defined  and 
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iapleaented  change;  however,  it  would  degrade  the  efficiency 
of  the  prograa  and  thus  conflict  with  requireaent  J1. 

6.  Boolean  Operations  (B6). 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  provides  operations  for  "and,"  "or,"  and  "not," 
but  not  "nor"  [9,  p.  Il-45ff].  Mo  short-circuit  node  of 
evaluation  exists.  One  interesting  feature  of  COBOL  is  the 
provision  for  abbreviating  Boolean  expressions.  For 
exanple,  a EQUAL  b OR  c is  short  for  (a  EQUAL  b)  OR  (a  EQUAL 
c) . Also,  a condition  naae  can  be  used  by  itself  instead  of 
an  explicit  test  of  a condition  variable  vs.  the  value  of 
the  condition  naae. 

c.  As  Boolean  expressions  are  allowed  only  in  liaited 
contexts  (IF-statenents)  a requireaent  that  they  be 
evaluated  in  short-circuit  node  would  have  only  a saall 
iapact  on  the  language  and  an  iapleaentation. 

7.  Scalar  Operations  (B7). 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  F 

b.  The  only  provision  in  COBOL  for  perforaing  scalar 
operations  or  assignaent  on  "conf oraable"  aggregate  data  is 
the  CORRESPONDING  phrase  [8,  p.  11-51]  for  the  HOVE,  ADD, 
and  SUBTRACT  verbs.  However,  the  correspondence  defined  in 
COBOL  is  dependent  on  the  nanes  of  the  record  coaponents  and 
does  n.ot  perait  operations  such  as  adding  a nuaeric  itea  to 
an  array  of  such  itens.  The  HOVE  verb  in  general  allows 
assignaent  of  any  two  records,  independent  of  their  logical 
structure;  the  result  is  an  alphanuaeric  string  copy  froa 
the  source  record  to  the  destination. 

c.  Restricting  arithnetic  and  HOVE  operations  to 
identically  structured  records  would  not  be  a large  change 
to  COBOL.  However,  the  inclusion  of  vector  and  array 
operations  would  be  a substantial  and  undesirable  extension 
to  COBOL.  The  change  would  be  large  because  tables  are 
eabedded  in  records  and  because  the  actions  of  all  operators 
would  need  to  be  extended  or  changed.  Such  changes  would  be 
undesirable  because  COBOL  does  not  attenpt  to  be  an 
efficient  algebraic  language  and  it  has  quite  different 
goals  fron  those  inplied  by  B7. 
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8.  Type  Conversion  (B8). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  fails  to  meet  this  requirement;  in  fact, 
implicit  conversions  (from  character  code  to  computational 
and  vice  versa)  are  a fundamental  aspect  of  the  languaqe 
(e.  q.  , in  comparisons  and  assignments).  No  explicit 
conversion  operations  are  provided. 

c.  The  considerations  involved  in  B8  illustrate  again 
the  differences  between  the  objectives  of  COBOL  and  the 
qoals  of  a Tinman-like  language.  Por  example,  consider  the 
following  declarations: 

03  DISPLAY-INTEGER  PICTURE  999  OSAGE  IS  DISPLAY. 

03  COMPUTATIONAL-INTEGER  PICTURE  999 
USAGE  IS  COMPUTATIONAL. 

Both  variables  have  a range  0 to  999.  The  "representational 
ideal"  for  both  variables  is  three  numeric  characters;  the 
announcement  USAGE  IS  COMPUTATIONAL  has  the  purpose  of 
allowing  an  implementation  to  select  a more  efficient 
representation,  if  one  exists,  for  computation.  Whether  to 
use  more  than  one  representation  and  the  representations 
selected  are  implementor  design  decisions. 

d.  The  elimination  of  implicit  conversions  would  have  a 
major  impact  upon  the  language  and  its  implementations. 

9.  Changes  in  Numeric  Representation  (B9). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  COBOL  partially  complies  with  this  requirement. 
Numeric  ranges  are  implicitly  determined  by  the  PICTURE 
clause  (e.g.,  PICTURE  9(4)  denotes  the  range  0 through 
9999),  and  no  explicit  conversion  operations  are  reguired 
between  ranges.  The  run-time  exception  on  truncation  will 
be  generated  if  the  ON  SIZE  ERROR  clause  is  provided;  this 
is  possible  for  the  COMPUTE  and  other  arithmetic  verbs,  but 
not  for  tha  HOVE  statement,  which  could  (but  need  not) 
qenerate  a compile-time  error. 

c.  Por  full  compliance  with  this  requirement,  the 
following  two  minor  changes  are  possible: 

(1)  The  ON  SIZE  ERROR  clause  must  appear  with  all 

arithmetic  statements  (see  paragraph  B5  above). 
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(2)  Any  HOVE  which  coaid  cause  high  order  truncation 
nust  be  announced  at  conpile  tine  (an  OH  SICE 
ERROR  could  be  required  for  such  HOVEs). 

10.  I/O  Operations  (B10). 

3.  Deqree  of  conpliance:  PT 

b.  One  of  the  nost  striking  facets  of  COBOL  is  its 
versa tility  in  the  I/O  area.  The  foraat  of  a COBOL  prograa 
reflects  the  orientation  toward  file  handling,  with  the  four 
separate  divisions  and  the  partitioning  of  the  DATA  DIVISION 
into  a PILE  SECTION  and  other  sections.  Also,  COBOL  very 
nicely  separates  the  physical  description  of  a file  (which 
includes  infornation  such  as  label  handling  and  blocking 
factor)  fron  the  loqical  description  of  the  records 
conprisinq  the  file.  The  diversity  of  I/O  which  can  be 
progranaed  (e.g.,  sequential,  relative  and  indexed  I/O) 
distinguishes  COBOL  fron  nost  other  high-order  languages. 

c.  However,  there  are  several  aspects  of  B10  which  are 
not  satisfied  in  COBOL.  One  is  the  ability  to  assign  and 
reassiqn  devices  dynanically;  COBOL  requires  establishing 
statically  the  connection  between  internal  and  external  file 
nanes  (this  is  done  in  the  PILE-CONTROL  paragraph  in  the 
INPUT-OUTPUT  SECTION  of  the  ENVIRONHENT  DIVISION).  Another 
area  in  which  COBOL  fails  to  satisfy  B10  is  in  that 
language's  inability  to  permit  user  definition  of  I/O 
operations.  The  Tinnan  suggests  that  the  definitional 
facilities  of  the  language  (e.g.,  for  data  types  and  generic 
procedures)  should  be  powerful  enough  to  pernit  the 
specification  of  unique  equipnent  and  their  I/O  operations. 
COBOL  completely  lacks  such  facilities;  thus,  any  I/O 
handlinq  must  be  built  into  the  language. 

d.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  COBOL  contains  no 
provision  for  binary  I/O,  which  is  consistent  with  the  fact 
that  COBOL  lacks  binary  data. 

e.  Pull  conpliance  with  B10  would  require  the  entire 
restructuring  of  the  COBOL/operatinq  system  interface  and 
the  complete  redefinition  of  the  PILE  SECTION  syntax  and 
semantics.  These  are  major  changes. 


11.  Power  Set  Operations  (Bll). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  completely  lacks  such  operations;  moreover, 
there  is  no  bitstrinq  data  type  in  the  lanquaqe  and  no  way 
for  a user  to  represent  bitstrinqs  efficiently  or  define 
operations  such  as  union,  intersection,  and  complement. 

c.  An  appropriate  declaration  form  for  power  sets  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  devise  within  the  framework  of  the 
COBOL  DATA  DIVISION  (similar  problems  exist  for  enumeration 
types;  see  paragraph  E6  below).  Because  COBOL  has  no 
definition  capabilities  any  power  set  operations  would  have 
to  be  included  in  some  level  of  the  base  lanquaqe. 
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Section  IV.  EXPRESSIONS  AND  PARAMETERS 
1.  Side  Effects  (Cl)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  Strictly  speaking,  COBOL  fails  to  satisfy  the 
requirenents  of  Cl.  In  the  arithmetic  expression  A/B  ♦ 

(C/D)  the  parentheses  would  force  the  evaluation  of  the 
quotient  C/D  first,  followed  by  the  evaluation  of  A/B, 
according  to  the  rules  on  [8,  pp.  11-39  and  11-40].  Thus, 
if  each  division  would  result  in  overflow  the  side-effects 
would  not  be  carried  out  froa  left  to  right. 

c.  Two  points  are  worth  noting  in  connection  with  this 
issue.  First,  since  COBOL  does  not  have  va lue- returning 
functions  in  the  sense  of  languages  like  PORTRAN,  ALGOL  and 
PASCAL,  there  is  no  possibility  for  the  evaluation  of  an 
expression's  constituent  to  result  in  the  performance  of  I/O 
or  the  aodification  of  a variable.  Thus,  the  kinds  of 
side-effects  which  can  occur  during  expression  evaluation 
are  extremely  limited  — errors  from  arithmetic  overflow  or 
out-of-bounds  subscripts  appear  to  be  the  only  ones 
possible.  However,  this  means  that  no  matter  which  order  of 
evaluation  is  used  the  result  of  an  expression  will  always 
be  the  sane.  The  language  description  could  be  simplified 
(and  better  ob-Ject  code  produced)  if  the  order  of  evaluation 
were  left  undefined. 

d.  A second  point  concerns  the  apparent  confusion  in  the 
COBOL  standard  concerning  the  parsing  of  expressions  (i.e., 
the  decomposition  into  constituent  sub-expressions)  as 
opposed  to  the  order  in  which  the  operands  of  an  operator 
are  evaluated.  The  failure  to  distinguish  between  these 
concepts  is  evidenced  in  the  language  requirement  for 
parentheses  (which  should  only  be  used  to  guide  the  parsing) 
to  determine  order  of  evaluation.  To  see  that  the  concepts 
of  expression  parsing  and  evaluation  order  are  independent, 
consider  the  expression  (A»B)/(C«-D).  The  parentheses 
indicate  that  the  operands  to  the  division  operator  are  the 
sum  A + B and  the  sun  C+D;  such  an  operator-operand  structure 
is  independent  of  whether  A+B  is  evaluated  before  or  after 
C*D. 

e.  The  changes  needed  to  bring  COBOL  into  compliance 
with  Cl  are  minor  with  respect  to  the  language  and  moderate 
with  respect  to  implementation. 
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2.  Operand  Structure  (C2). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  partially  satisfies  the  requireaents  of  C2; 
areas  of  divergence  f roa  the  Tinaan  are  the  following. 

(1)  Unary  plus  and  ninus  take  precedence  over 
exponentiation;  in  COBOL,  -5**2  has  the  value  25, 
whereas  aore  coaaonly  (e.g.,  in  PORTS  AN  and  PL/I 
as  well  as  by  standard  algebraic  conventions)  the 
value  would  be  -(5**2),  i.e.,  -25. 

(2)  Exponentiation  is  "left-associative"  in  COBOL: 

I ** j** k is  interpreted  as  (I**J)**K.  Again, 
standard  algebraic  conventions  dictate  a different 
parsing,  viz.,  I**(J**K). 

(3)  The  ability  to  abbreviate  combined  relation 
conditions  in  COBOL  [8,  p.  11-47-48],  though  a 
possible  convenience  in  writing  programs,  can  make 
reading  difficult.  Por  exaaple,  it  aay  not  be 
immediately  apparent  that  "NOT  a = b OR  c"  is 
equivalent  to  " (NOT  (a  = b)  ) OR  (a  = c) 

c.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  rules  given 
for  determining  the  constituents  of  an  expression  are  quite 
awkward;  a clean,  simple  formulation  is  possible  and  would 
be  desirable. 

d.  The  changes  needed  to  bring  COBOL  into  compliance 
with  C2  are  minor. 

3.  Expressions  Permitted  (C3)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  COBOL  fails  to  meet  this  requirement.  In 
subscripting,  only  literals  or  data-names  are  permitted;  in 
indexing,  only  literals,  data-names,  or  data-names  offset  by 
a signed  literal  are  allowed  '8,  pp.  1-89-90  ],  in  the 
PERFORM  statement  T 8,  P*  11-78],  the  number  of  times  a 
procedure  is  executed,  and  the  lower  bounds  of  the  loop 

control  variable,  are  restricted  to  identifiers  and  t 

literals.  Similarly,  the  DISPLAY  statement  cannot  specify 
expressions  f 8,  p.  11-59].  Moreover,  there  is  a somewhat 
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strange  restriction  on  the  fora  of  relation  conditions  [8, 
p.  II-41!:  coaparison  of  two  literal  values  is  not  allowed. 

c.  Allowing  expressions  everywhere  both  constants  and 
references  to  variables  are  peraittei  would  coaplicate  the 
COBOL  language  definition  and  would  be  a large  change  to 
existing  iapleaentations.  COBOL  is  not  oriented  towards 
expressions  and  allows  general  expressions  only  in  COMPUTE 
stateaents  and  relations. 

1 

4.  Constant  Expressions  (C4)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  contains  no  provision  for  evaluating  constant 
expressions  before  run-tiae. 

c.  It  is  not  a aalor  change  to  specify  pre- run- tine 
evaluation  of  constant  expressions.  Because  COBOL  uses 
fixed-point  data,  no  precision  errors  will  result. 

5.  Consistent  Paraaeter  Rules  (C5) . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  T 

b.  Since  COBOL  only  has  one  kind  of  paraaeter 
(effectively,  to  a procedure),  by  default  the  paraaeter 
rules  are  consistent. 

c.  Although  COBOL  satisfies  this  requirenent,  that  is 
only  because  the  language  is  so  restricted.  Here  COBOL 
aodified  to  inprove  coapliance  with  other  Tinaan 
reguireaents,  this  reguireaent  would  need  to  be  included  as 
a design  goal. 

6.  Type  Agreeaent  in  Paraaeters  (C6)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 1 

b.  The  siaple  paraaeter-passing  aechanisa  in  COBOL  is 
essentially  "by  reference:"  no  type  checking  is  perforaed. 

The  only  reguireaent  for  a natch  is  that  the  actual  and 
foraal  paraaeters  occupy  an  equal  nuaber  of  character 
positions  T 8,  p.  kII-4],  The  interpretation  of  this  last 
requireaent,  when  the  foraal  and/or  actual  paraaeter  is  a 
"flexible  table,”  is  not  stated  in  the  defining  docuaent. 

■ 
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c.  The  satisfaction  of  this  requirement  is  dependent 
upon  revisions  to  the  data  type  facility  of  COBOL  to  brinq 
it  into  compliance  with  hi  and  A2.  Nalor  changes  are 
needed. 

7.  Formal  Parameter  Kinds  (C7) 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  COBOL  allows  only  one  type  of  parameter#  "by 
reference."  Moreover,  there  are  restrictions  on  the  kinds  of 
data  which  can  be  passed  as  actual  parameters;  according  to 
Syntax  Rule  (4)  r 8,  p.  xil-5],  it  is  illegal  to  pass  a 
component  from  a record  in  WORKING- STORAGE. 

c.  COBOL  has  a very  limited  procedure  capability. 

Design  of  a more  comprehensive  facility  would  encompass  the 
issues  in  this  Tinman  requirement  as  well  as  those  in  Tinman 
requirements  C5,  C6,  C8,  C9,  FI#  F2,  G5,  G7  and  H9.  Major 
changes  would  be  necessary. 

8.  Formal  Parameter  Specifications  (C8). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  COBOL  does  not  allow  the  omission  of  the 
specification  of  the  attributes  of  formal  parameters.  As 
stated  on  T8,  p.  XII-4]  "Each  of  the  operands  in  the  USING 
phrase  of  the  Procedure  Division  header  must  be  defined  as  a 
data  item  in  the  Linkage  Section  of  the  program  in  which 
this  header  occurs,  and  it  must  have  a 01  or  77 
level-number." 

c.  This  requirement  could  best  be  met  with  a macro 
facility  of  soma  sort.  COBOL  has  available  already  the 
rudiments  of  such  a macro  facility  in  the  'COPY... 

REPLACING*  construct.  Were  this  facility  made  somewhat  more 
comprehensive  (a  moderate  change  to  the  language),  COBOL 
could  be  adapted  to  meet  this  requirement. 

9.  Variable  Numbers  of  Parameters  (C9) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  COBOL  contains  no  provision  for  meetinq  this 
requirement.  Nalor  changes  would  be  needed  to  brinq  COBOL 
into  compliance  with  C9. 
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Section  V.  VARIABLES,  LITERALS  AMD  CONSTARTS 

1.  Constant  Value  Identifiers  (D1) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  contains  no  provision  for  associating  constant 
values  with  identifiers,  except  for  the  figurative  constants 
(ZERO,  SPACES,  etc.)  built  into  the  language  [8,  p.  1-81]. 

c . Such  a provision  could  be  added  to  COBOL  without 
great  difficulty. 

2.  Numeric  Literals  (D2)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  r 

b.  COBOL  has  fairly  simple  rules  concerning  literals  [8, 
pp.  1-80-811;  the  two  categories  (nuaeric  and  non-numeric) 
cover  all  the  built-in  data-types.  COBOL  complies 
completely  with  the  D2  requirement. 

3.  Initial  Values  of  Variables  (D3) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  COBOL  partially  fulfills  this  requirement;  the  VALVE 
clause  (8*  pp.  II-36ff]  is  the  vehicle  for  supplying 
initialization  infornation  for  data-items.  Unfortunately, 
the  rules  governing  its  use  are  laden  with  special  cases  and 
exceptions:  the  VALUE  clause  cannot  initialize  some  kinds  of 
data  (such  as  INDEXES  and  records  containing  flexible 
tables)  and  cannot  be  used  practically  to  initialize  other 
kinds.  The  following  illustrates  the  impractical 
application  lust  mentioned:  since  a record  is  considered 
alpha-numeric  regardless  of  the  PICTURES  of  its 
constituents,  the  only  legitimate  initial  value  which  can  be 
supplied  in  a VALUE  clause  is  a non-numeric  literal  or  a 
figurative  constant.  Initialization  of  tables  is  similarly 
restricted;  in  order  to  initialize  a table  of  numbers  to  its 
constituent  values,  one  must  first  define  a record  giving 
VALUE  clauses  to  its  components,  and  then  REDEFINE  this  with 
a table  --  a somewhat  clumsy  and  circumlocuti ve  arrangement. 
It  is  not  possible  to  specify  repetition  factors  (as  found, 
for  example,  in  FORTRAN'S  DATA  statement). 
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c.  COBOL  complies  with  D3's  requirement  for  no  default 
initial  values.  In  the  absence  of  a VALUE  clause,  the 
initial  value  for  the  item  is  undefined. 

d.  COBOL  fails  to  comply  with  the  requirement  that 
"there  will  be  provision  (at  user  option)  for  run  tine 
testing  for  initialization." 

e.  As  COBOL  has  already  an  initializing  capability,  the 
major  effort  needed  to  conform  to  this  Tinman  reguirenent 
involves  extending  the  capability  to  all  data  types  and 
making  the  applications  consistent. 

f.  Runtime  testing  for  initialization  is  very  expensive 
unless  supported  by  hardware. 

4.  Numeric  Range  and  Step  Size  (D4)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  partially  satisifies  this  requirement  via  its 
PICTURE  clause  [9,  pp.  11-18  ffj.  The  reason  that  COBOL 
meets  D4  only  partially  is  that  ranges  are  restricted  solely 
via  the  specification  of  decimal  places.  Thus  data  items 
can  be  declared  to  be  within  range  0 through  999,  or  within 
-99.99  through  ♦99.99,  but  not  to  be  within  the  range,  say, 
-5  through  12. 

c.  Bringing  COBOL  into  compliance  with  D4  would  have 
major  impact  on  both  language  and  implementation.  This  is 
partially  due  to  the  fact  that  COBOL  deals  with  data  in  a 
variety  of  formats,  and  providing  range  specifiers  for  each 
format  would  be  a complex  task.  COBOL  does  not  have  a 
systematic  exception- handling  capability;  thus,  the  user 
would  have  to  define  range  exception  handlers  on  a statement 
by  statement  basis  in  a similar  fashion  to  the  way  in  which 
ON  SIZE  ERROR  is  treated. 

5.  Variable  Types  (D5). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  There  are  various  restrictions  on  the  way  that  data 
can  be  composed  which  prevent  COBOL  from  complying  with  this 
requirement.  For  example:  tables  are  restricted  to  three 
dimensions:  tables  must  be  embedded  within  records; 
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condition  variables  cannot  be  arrayed;  flexible  tables 
cannot  be  conponents  of  other  tables. 

c.  While  inproveaents  with  regard  to  this  Tinnan 
require nent  are  possible,  full  compliance  Mould  involve  an 
entire  re-orientation  of  COBOL  (as  indicated  in  connection 
with  A1  above). 

6.  Pointer  Variables  (D6)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  COBOL  has  no  pointer  facility  nor  any 
language-supported  means  for  building  data  with  shared  or 
recursive  substructure.  In  practice,  COBOL  users  deal  with 
some  forms  of  linked  data  structures  externally  (e. q. , on  a 
dish).  The  applications  for  COBOL  typically  involve 
quantities  of  data  considerably  larger  than  can  fit  in 
memory.  Thus,  the  approach  generally  taken  in  COBOL  is  to 
process  each  record  individually,  keeping  only  summary 
information  between  records. 

c.  Inclusion  of  a pointer  facility  in  COBOL  would  be  a 
substantial  extension  requiring  large  design  effort.  The 
achievement  of  data  type  security  would  present  particular 
diff icu lties. 
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Section  VI.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 

1.  User  Definitions  Possible  (El), 
i.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  lacks  the  facilities  needed  to  allow  user 

definition  of  new  data  types  and  operations.  The  only 
definitional  features  in  COBOL  are:  (1)  a facility  to  define 

structured  data  objects  (i.a.,  records  and  tables),  and  (2) 

a United  ability  to  define  callable  subroutines.  These  are 
in  no  way  sufficient  to  aeet  the  requireaents  of  El ; 
inplicit  in  the  notion  of  data  type  are  restrictions  on  the 
uses  of  its  nenber  objects,  but  in  COBOL  there  is  conplete 
freedom  to  use  composite  data-items  simply  as  alphanumeric 
values  regardless  of  their  structure. 

c.  The  absence  of  definitional  facilities  is  one  of  the 
qreat  weaknesses  in  COBOL.  There  is  no  way  to  bring  the 
language  into  compliance  with  El  without  a nearly  complete 
redesiqn. 

2.  Consistent  Use  of  Types  (E2)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  Lacking  user-defined  types,  COBOL  fails  to  meet  this 
require  sent. 

c.  The  addition  of  user-defined  types  of  the  kind 
implied  in  El,  E5,  E6  and  E8  is  a major  change  requiring  a 
reorientation  of  COBOL's  data  handling  facilities.  The 
problem  with  COBOL  here  is  the  language's  focusing  on  the 
character  string  as  the  atomic  constituent  of  (almost)  all 
data  structures. 

3.  No  Default  Declarations  (E3)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  r 

b.  COBOL  satisifies  this  requirement  fully. 
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Can  Extend  Existing  Operations  (E4) 
a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 
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b.  COBOL  has  no  provision  for  extending  existing 
operators. 

c.  Operator  extension  inplies  the  existence  of  a type 
definition  facility;  the  latter  is  absent  fron  COBOL  and 
would  require  aalor  changes  if  it  were  to  be  included. 

5.  Type  Definitions  (E5)  . 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  has  no  facilities  for  defining  new  data  types. 

c.  The  provision  of  a type  definition  facility  for  COBOL 
is  a najor  change  and  would  require  redesign  of  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  language. 

6.  Data  Defining  Mechanisms  (B6) . 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  PF 

b.  COBOL  partially  fulfills  this  reguirenent  (with 
respect  to  structuring  data,  however,  and  not  to  defining 
new  types).  Definition  by  enumeration  of  literal  nanes  is 
present  to  a linited  extent  in  the  forn  of  condition 
variables  — the  literal  naaes  can  only  be  used  in 
conditions  and  nay  refer  only  to  a relation  between  the 

t enuaerated  value  (s)  and  one  particular  data  itea.  (It  nay 
be  noted  that,  rather  than  defining  an  abstraction 
independent  of  its  representation,  the  COBOL  construct  aalces 
explicit  the  representation.)  COBOL's  record  and  table 
definition  facilities  capture,  in  a restricted  fashion,  the 
notion  of  Cartesian  product  (but  only  up  to  three  diaensions 
for  tables).  There  is  no  facility  for  discriminated  union 
in  COBOL;  nor  is  there  any  provision  for  obtaining  power 
sets. 

c.  The  provision  of  these  facilities  in  COBOL  would  be  a 
aalor  change  to  the  lanquage.  Again,  the  problea  is  COBOL's 
basic  orientation  around  character  data. 

7.  No  Free  Union  or  Subset  Types  (B7) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 
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b.  The  various  facilities  for  overlaying  data  (see  A7 
above)  affectively  provide  COBOL  with  free  union.  There  is 
no  type  subsettinq  allowed  in  COBOL. 

c.  Bestrictions  on  overlaying  data  would  be  a difficult 
change  to  aake  to  COBOL,  in  view  of  the  applications  which 
require  such  overlaying  for  efficiency  reasons. 

8.  Type  Initialization  (E8)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  contains  no  facilities  for  aeeting  this 
require  sent. 

c.  The  provision  of  a type  definition  facility  which 
satisfies  E8  is  a aajor  Modification  to  COBOL. 
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section  VII.  SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 

1.  Separate  Allocation  and  Access  Allowed  (Pi) 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  PP 

b.  COBOL  is  very  weak  in  the  area  of  naaescopes;  e.g., 
there  is  no  block-structure , and  all  data  naaes  are  known 
qlobally  throughout  the  prograa.  The  only  aspect  of  COBOL 
which  approaches  satisfying  the  intent  of  Pi  is  the 
"own"-like  behavior  of  data  in  CALLed  prograas.  As 
explained  in  r8,  p.  XII- 5]:  NA  called  prograa  is  in  its 
initial  state  the  first  tiae  it  is  called...  On  all  other 
entries  into  the  called  prograa,  the  state  of  the  prograa 
reaains  unchanged  froa  its  state  when  last  exited.  This 
includes  all  data  fields...." 

c.  The  addition  of  naaescopes  to  COBOL  would  be  a aajor 
change.  The  problea  is  that  COBOL's  PROCEDURE  Division  is 
basically  linear  as  opposed  to  hierarchical  in  structure. 

2.  Liaiting  Access  Scope  (F2). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  contains  no  facilities  for  liaiting  access 
scope. 


c.  This  Tinaan  regnireaent  iaplies  a data  abstraction 
capability  that  does  not  exist  in  COBOL.  Adding  such  a 
capability  would  anount  to  a substantial  redesign  of  COBOL. 

3.  Con  pi  la  Tiae  Scope  Deteraination  (F3)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  PP 

b.  COBOL  partially  satisfies  this  require  sent,  since 
aost  naaes  have  their  aeanings  identified  at  conpile-tiae. 
The  discrepancies  between  the  language  and  P3  lie  in  two 
areas.  First,  the  block  structure  iaplied  by  the 
requireaent  that  "access  scopes  will  be  lexically  eabedded" 
is  absent  froa  COBOL.  Second,  soae  naaes  are  only  known  at 
run-tiae.  As  explained  in  T8,  p.  XII-1],  COBOL  "provides 
the  capability  to  transfer  control  to  one  or  aore  prograas 
whose  naaes  are  not  known  at  coapile  tiae...." 
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c.  Providing  block  structure  in  COBOL  would  be  a najor 
change,  as  aentioned  in  connection  with  PI. 

4.  Libraries  Available  (F4). 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  has  a United  library  feature  which  serves  in 
effect  as  a siaple  nacro  facility  for  text  insertion.  Its 
aain  use  appears  to  be  a shorthand  way  of  incorporating 
coaaonly  used  file  or  record  descriptions  into  a prograa. 

It  is  not  clea?  that  this  satisfies  F4's  requirenent  that 
there  be  "broad  support  for  libraries  coanon  to  users  of 
well- recognized  application  areas." 

c.  The  subroutine  capability  of  COBOL  is  currently  quite 
weak;  thus,  there  is  little  advantage  to  be  gained  froa  an 
oblect  library  capability  until  the  language  aore 
effectively  supports  procedures  (a  najor  change).  On  aost 
of  the  large  coaaerrial  aachines  which  run  COBOL  there  are 
qeneral  provisions  for  object  tine  libraries. 

5.  Library  Contents  (F5)  . 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  PT 

b.  COBOL  partially  satisfies  this  requirenent.  The  fact 
that  accessing  a library  entails  copying  source  text  inplies 
that  the  library  contents  are  restricted  to  COBOL  source 
lanquage;  however,  the  ENTER  statenent  r 8 ? p.  11-63]  allows 
code  froa  any  iapleaentor-allowed  language  to  be  included  in 
the  source  text. 

c.  There  are  no  provisions  in  [ 8]  for  conpile-tine 
checks  at  the  interface,  and,  in  fact,  the  facility  provided 
by  ENTER  is  iaplementation-dependent. 

d.  The  addition  to  COBOL  of  security  checks  on  the 
intarface  between  the  language  and  ENTERed  code  is 
relatively  ninor  with  respect  to  language  definition;  inpact 
on  i apleaenta tion  is  moderate. 

6.  Libraries  and  Coapools  Indistinguishable  (F6). 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  T 


b.  COBOL  has  do  Coapool;  however,  the  library  facility 
captures  the  essential  power  of  the  Coapool  and  hence  COBOL 
can  be  considered  to  satisfy  F6. 

7.  Standard  Library  Definitions  (P7)  . 

a.  Degree  of  conpliaace:  P 

b.  COBOL  partially  satisfies  this  requireaent.  It 
provides  interfaces  to  aachine-dependent  capabilities  (e.  g.  , 
file  descriptions  and  the  ENV IRONHBNT  SECTION),  but  does 
this  via  a large  set  of  special  cases  as  opposed  to  a few 
general  rules. 

c.  The  COBOL  language  could  be  aodified  only  with 
difficulty  to  aeet  this  Tinman  requireaent.  Although  COBOL 
atteapts  to  encapsulate  in  the  ENVIRONMENT  DIVISION  the 
distinctions  between  devices,  aany  differences  in  file 
organization  and  processing  aust  be  reflected  in  the  DATA 
and  PROCEDURE  DIVISIONS.  COBOL  tries  to  achieve  prograa 
self-docuaentation  through  an  English- like  exposition. 
However,  this  has  had  the  effect  of  eaphasizing  differences 
of  organization  in  file  and  I/O  descriptions  rather  than  the 
features  which  are  coaaon  to  all  I/O. 
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Section  VIII.  CONTROL  STRUCTURES 

1.  Kinds  of  Control  Structures  (Gl)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  partially  satisfies  this  requirement.  The 
sequential  control  structure  is  the  normal  flow  of  control. 
For  conditional  execution,  the  IF  and  GO  TO  ...  DEPENDING 
statements  can  be  used.  The  PERFORM  statement  handles 
iterative  execution.  There  are  no  facilities  for  recursion 
or  parallel  processing.  Several  specialized  features  deal 
with  exception  and  interrupt  handlinq,  primarily  in 
connection  with  I/O. 

c.  The  addition  of  recursion  and  parallel  processing 
capabilities  to  COBOL  would  involve  ma -jor  definition  and 
implementation  difficulties.  The  stcength  of  COBOL  is  that 
it  takes  a direct  and  simple  approach  to  commercial 
calculations.  It  is  straightforward  in  COBOL  to  process 
single  records  and  to  maintain  summaries  of  information  from 
the  records  processed.  COBOL  is  not  directed  at  real  time 
applications  nor  at  applications  requiring  sophisticated 
mathematical  calculations;  the  inclusion  of  either  of  those 
capabilities  would  require  a ma-jor  effort  and  imply  a 
different  orientation  to  the  languaqe. 

2.  The  GoTo  (G2)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  The  GO  TO  statement  in  COBOL  satisfies  this 
requirement  [8,  p.  11-65].  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  in  the  absence  of  namescopes  COBOL  permits  GO  TO 
statements  to  branch  to  any  paragraph  (or  section)  in  the 
PROCEDURE  DIVISION.  Also,  the  ALTER  statement  [8,  p.  11-57] 
should  not  be  used;  it  allows  dynamic  determination  of  the 
target  of  a GO  TO,  from  a point  which  may  be  remote  from  the 
actual  GO  TO  statement.  This  makes  the  dynamic  behavior  of 
a proqram  quite  difficult  to  perceive  from  its  static 
structure;  the  SO  TO  ...  DEPENDING  statement  should  be  used 
instead  of  the  ALTER. 

c.  The  ALTER  could  be  easily  eliminated  as  it  provides 
no  capability  not  provided  by  GOTO  ...  DEPENDING.  The 
removal  of  the  ALTER  statement  should  simplify  COBOL 
impleme  nta  tions. 
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3.  Conditional  Control  (G3). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  COBOL's  conditional  control  structures  satisfy  this 
requirement  to  a hiqh  deqree.  The  IF  stateaent  [8, 

p.  11-66  1 is  alaost  "fully  partitioned"  in  the  sense  of  the 
Tinaan;  the  only  exception  is  that  the  ELSE  clause  aay  be 
onitted  if  the  IF  stateaent  is  the  last  stateaent  in  the 
sentence.  Selection  aay  be  based  on  the  value  of  a Boolean 
expression,  or  on  a coaputed  choice,  but  not  on  the  subtype 
of  a value  froa  a discriainated  union  (COBOL  lacks 
discriainated  union).  A problem  with  the  IF  stateaent  is 
that  one  cannot  transfer  control  out  of  a sinqle  nested  IF 
statement  without  transferrinq  out  of  the  entire  sentence. 

c.  The  GO  TO  ...  DEPENDING  statement  [8,  p.  11-65] 
serves  as  a CASE  statement.  However,  COBOL  restricts  the 
dispatch  expression  to  be  an  identifier  instead  of  a general 
formula.  Also,  the  " f all- throuqh"  behavior  in  the  presence 
of  an  out-of-bounds  identifier  is  conducive  to  proqraaaer 
error. 

d.  The  modifications  necessary  to  brinq  COBOL  into 
compliance  with  G3  are  not  major  (unless  one  interprets  this 
characteristic  as  requiring  a discriminated  union  facility). 
Generalizations  of  the  IF  and  GO  TO  ...  DEPENDING  statements 
are  needed. 

4.  Iterative  Control  (G4)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  COBOL's  PERFORH  statement  partially  satisfies  this 
requirement.  In  particular,  it  allows  the  repeated 
execution  of  one  or  more  paraqraphs  or  sections,  either  a 
fixed  number  of  tiaes  based  on  the  value  of  a literal  or 
identifier,  or  until  some  condition  becomes  true.  Several 
of  the  formats  provided  for  the  PERFORH  statement  are  quite 
readable;  e.q.,  PERFORH  ...  n TINES  (when  a loop  control 
variable  is  unnecessary),  and  the  AFTER  phrase  (which  nicely 
reveals  the  order  in  which  loop  variables  are  varied). 
However,  the  UNTIL  phrase  in  the  VA  RY I NG  clause  is  not  as 
clear  as  it  could  be;  to  execute  paraqraph  P 10  tines,  with 

I as  loop  control  variable,  one  nust  write:  PERFORH  P 
VARYING  I FROH  1 BY  1 UNTIL  I>10. 
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c.  Some  conflicts  between  COBOL  and  G4  are  as  follows. 
First,  , COBOL  does  not  permit  the  loop  termination  condition 
to  appear  at  arbitrary  points  in  the  loop.  In  fact,  if  one 
wishes  to  check  for  a terminal  condition,  he  must  code  this 
in  the  following  fashion: 

LOOP.  ...  IF  ternination-condition  THEM  GO  TO  LOOP-EXIT.  ... 
LOOP-EXIT.  EXIT. 

and  then  PERFORM  LOOP  THRU  LOOP-EXIT  to  effect  the 
iteration.  A second  conflict  is  that  in  COBOL  all 
loop-control  variables  are  global  data.  Third,  it  is 
possible  to  transfer  control  into  the  body  of  a loop  fron 
outside  (interestingly,  COBOL  prohibits  the  transfer  of 
control  in  the  other  direction)  . 

d.  In  a COBOL  program  all  identifiers  are  global  to  the 
entire  program,  because  there  is  no  way  to  restrict  the 
scope  in  the  PROCEDURE  DIVISION  of  items  declared  in  the 
DATA  DIVISION.  The  loop  itself  is  remote  from  its  point  of 
invocation  and  behaves  more  as  an  internally  nested 
procedure  than  a loop  but  with  the  weakness  that  there  is  no 
•IF  done  THEM  return'  possibility.  Changing  the  loop 
construct  would  involve  large  changes  to  the  COBOL  PROCEDURE 
DIVISION. 

5.  Routines  (G5). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  Recursion  is  prohibited  in  COBOL;  as  stated  in  [8, 
p.  XII-6  ],  "a  called  program  must  not  contain  a CALL 
statement  that  directly  or  indirectly  calls  the  calling 
program.” 

c.  COBOL  has  two  mechanisms  for  dealing  with  routines. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  pass  parameters,  then  the  routine  must 
be  written  as  a separate  COBOL  program,  invoked  via  a CALL 
...  USING  statement.  If  parameter  passing  is  not  needed, 
then  the  routine  may  be  written  as  simply  a section  or 
paragraph  (called  a "procedure"  in  COBOL)  in  the  program's 
PROCEDURE  DIVISION,  invokable  via  a PERFORM  statement. 

d.  All  COBOL  storage  uses  a static  or  own-like 
allocation  scheme.  Modifying  the  language  to  use  the 
automatic  storage  allocation  technigues  and  the  displays 
necessary  for  recursive  procedures  would  require  a major 
redesign  of  the  language.  For  typical  COBOL  applications, 
recursive  procedures  offer  no  particular  advantages. 
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6.  Parallel  Processing  (G6) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  COBOL  contains  no  parallel  processing  facilities. 

c.  Parallel  procesing  implies  that  two  or  more  separate 
procedures,  which  share  at  least  some  data,  are 
simultaneously  active.  For  a language  to  provide  parallel 
processing  facilities  means  that  the  shared  data  must  be 
protected  from  overlapped  update.  Por  COBOL  this  might  mean 
adding  a "SHAREd"  section  to  the  ENVIRONMENT  and  DATA 

DIF  IS  IONS  and  mechanisms  for  starting  parallel  tasks.  Such 
modifications  would  be  a ma-jor  extension  to  the  language. 

7.  Exception  Handling  (G7). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  provides  a limited  set  of  features  for  handling 
exceptional  conditions  of  various  kinds.  The  three  basic 
types  of  conditions  which  can  be  handLed  are  arithmetic 
overflow,  I/O  exceptions,  and  storage  bounds  overflow.  To 
deal  with  arithmetic  overflow  (more  precisely,  a condition 
when  an  arithmetic  result  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the 
target)  the  user  can  supply  an  OH  SIZE  ERROR  phrase  [8, 

p.  11-501  in  any  arithmetic  statement.  In  the  event  of 
overflow,  the  imperative  statement  supplied  in  the  ON  SIZE 
ERROR  phrase  is  executed  and  control  then  returns  to  the 
next  statement. 

c.  A number  of  features  deal  with  the  handling  of  I/O 
exceptions.  A two-character  FILE  STATUS  data  item  is 
available  for  inspection  after  most  I/O  operations  to 
determine  the  outcome  (e.g.  , Successful  Completion,  At  End, 
Permanent  Error,  or  Implementor  Defined,  in  the  case  of 
Sequential  I/O  [8,  pp.  IV-1-21).  The  AT  END  phrase  may  be 
supplied  to  give  a programmer-supplied  behavior  for 
conditions  such  as  attempting  to  read  when  no  next  record 
exists  [8,  p.  IV-28  ].  The  USE  statement  "specifies 
procedures  for  input/output  error  handling  that  are  in 
addition  to  the  standard  procedures  provided  by  the 
input-output  control  system"  [8,  p.  17-28  1.  A procedure 
associated  with  a USE  statement  is  executed  after  the 
standard  system  procedure  for  dealing  with  the  exception. 
Procedures  associated  with  USE  statements  are  called 
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"declaratives"  [8,  p.  1-99]  and  are  logically  and  physically 
distinct  fro*  “non-declaratives." 

d.  Another  possible  exception  condition  in  COBOL  is 
storaqe  overflow  during  the  loading  of  a CALLed  progra*. 

"If  during  the  execution  of  a CALL  statement,  it  is 
determined  that  the  available  portion  of  object  ti*e  nenory 
is  indapable  of  acconodating  the  progra*  specified  in  the 
CALL  statement  and  the  ON  OVEBPLOff  phrase  is  specified  [in 
the  CALL  statement],  no  action  is  taken  and  the 
i*perative-state*ent  [in  the  ON  OVERFLOW  phrase]  is 
executed"  [8,  p.  XII-5]. 

e.  Because  storage  in  COBOL  is  statically  allocated,  the 
only  excessive  nenory  requirements  possible  are  during  a 
CALL  to  a non-resident  routine,  which  has  an  explicit  error 
routine  assigned.  The  arithmetic  overflow  condition 
requires  the  user  to  specify  with  each  statenent  the 
exception  handler;  thus,  there  is  no  transfer  of  control 
either  forward  or  backward  (unless  there  is  a GOTO)  . 

However,  this  explicit  nethod  of  handling  exceptions  offers 
better  opportunities  for  recovery  than,  for  instance,  PL/I, 
where  one  process  «ust  handle  all  occurrences  of  a class  of 
exception  conditions. 

f.  User  definition  of  exception  conditions  would  be 
difficult  in  C0B3L  because  the  procedure  defining  mechanis* 
is  so  weak. 

8.  Synchronization  and  Real  ri*e  (G8)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  was  not  desiqned  to  be  a real-ti*e  language, 
and  the  inclusion  of  real-ti*e  facilities  would  be  a 
difficult  task. 


Section  IX 


SYNTAX  AND  CONSENT  CONVENTIONS 


1.  General  Characteristics  (HI). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  partially  complies  with  this  requirement;  areas 
of  conflict  are  the  following.  First,  COBOL  is  not 
free-format;  the  card-orientation  of  the  language  is 
evidenced  by  the  rules  in  [8,  pp.  1-105  ff]  (e. g.,  regarding 
the  indication  of  continuation  lines  and  the  permitted 
placement  of  division  and  section  headers).  Second,  there 
is  an  abundance  of  unique  notation  for  special  cases  (e.g., 
the  various  statements  associated  with  I/O)  ; a simple, 
uniform  grammar  appears  unachievable.  Third,  there  are 
actually  two  types  of  statement  separator;  a semi-colon  is 
optional  between  statements,  and  a period  (followed  by  a 
space)  is  mandatory  at  the  end  of  a sentence  (a  sentence 
comprises  one  or  more  statements) . Fourth,  COBOL  allows 
abbreviations  for  keywords  (e.g.,  CORR  for  CORRESPONDING, 
COMP  for  COMPDTATIONAL)  . 

c.  It  miqht  also  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  lexical 
structure  of  COBOL  [ 8,  pp.  1-75  f f.  1 is  somewhat  more 
complicated  than  it  need  be  (especially  regarding  the 
placement  of  spaces).  A finer  subdivision  of  the  lexical 
units  --  e.g.,  including  non-numeric  literals  as  a token 
type,  in  addition  to  separators  and  character-strings  -- 
might  have  been  cleaner. 


d.  Many  of  the  shortcomings  that  COBOL  has  in  its 
lexical  and  syntactic  structure  are  the  direct  result  of  the 
attempt  to  use  English-like  sentences  wherever  possible. 

Thus  COBOL  has  a large  number  of  noise  words,  has  alternate 
constructs  for  singular  and  plural  cases  (e.g.,  RECORD  IS 
and  RECORDS  ARB),  requires  a space  after  periods  and 
provides  other  examples  of  clumsiness  or  verbosity. 


e.  The  changes  needed  to  brinq  COBOL  into  compliance 
with  Hi  are  fairly  ma  -jor  in  scope. 


2.  No  Syntax  Extensions  (H2)  . 
a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 
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b.  COBOL  fully  satisfies  this  requirement. 

3.  Source  Character  Set  (H3). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  COBOL  satisfies  this  requirement.  Besides  the  26 
alphabetic  and  10  numeric  characters,  COBOL  includes  the 
following: 

space  ♦ -*/=$,;.  "()<> 

all  of  which  are  included  in  the  64-character  ASCII  subset. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  COBOL  allows  in  comments 
and  non-numeric  literals  any  character  in  the  host 
computer's  collating  sequence. 

4.  Identifiers  and  Literals  (H4)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  satisfies  this  requirement  almost  completely. 
The  formation  rules  for  identifiers  and  literals  [8, 

pp.  I-75ffl  are  fairly  conventional,  except  that  data  names 
may  begin  with  a numeric  character  and  that  the  break 
character  for  identifiers  is  the  hyphen.  (Because  of  the 
latter,  spaces  must  appear  around  arithmetic  operators,  to 
distinguish  A-B  from  A - B.)  The  only  discrepancy  between 
COBOL  and  H4  is  that  COBOL  does  not  contain  a break 
character  for  literals. 

c.  Providing  a break  character  for  numeric  literals  is 
not  a major  change;  the  problen  is  which  character  to  use. 
For  example,  underscore  is  a possibility,  but  it  can  be 
confused  with  a hyphen  and  prints  as  a left  arrow  on  some 
terminals. 

5.  Lexical  Units  and  Lines  (H5)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  partially  complies  with  this  requirement. 
End-of-line  is  allowable  in  non-numeric  literals  [8, 

p.  I-80j;  continuation  of  lexical  units  across  lines  is  also 
permitted  T 8,  p.  1-106]. 

c.  The  changes  needed  to  have  COBOL  comply  with  H5  are 
minor. 
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6.  Kef  Words  (H6) . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  partially  satisfies  this  requirement;  the 
priaary  conflict  is  that  COBOL  contains  an  extremely  large 
number  of  reserved  words  (about  300,  itemized  in  [8, 

pp.  I-109>1101).  As  a result,  the  programmer  must 
continuously  be  careful  when  devising  data-naaes,  to  avoid 
conflicts  with  this  set.  The  opposite  problem  is  also 
present:  the  language  has  in  some  cases  sacrificed  clarity 
by  avoiding  the  use  of  reserved  words.  In  particular, 
levels  66,  77,  and  88  for  data-naaes  have  special  meanings 
which  are  not  at  all  suggested  by  the  numeric  values. 

c.  COBOL  programs  are  intended  to  be  readable  by  people 
whose  main  areas  of  expertise  lie  outside  the  field  of 
computer  programming.  This  goal  has  led  to  an  inappropriate 
reliance  on  English- like  constructs  (see  the  discussion  of 
HI  above)  and  an  excessive  number  of  key  words,  all  of  which 
are  reserved. 

d.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  bring  COBOL  into 
compliance  with  H6  without  sacrificing  some  of  the 
language's  basic  design  goals.  The  impact  on 
implementation,  however,  is  minor. 

7.  Comment  Conventions  (H7). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  partially  meets  the  requirements  of  H7  with  the 
following  qualifications.  Pirst,  there  are  actually  two 
comment  forms  in  COBOL:  the  comment-entry  used  in  the 
IDENTIFICATION  DIVISION  [8,  p.  II-2  ],  and  the  comment  line 
denoted  by  an  asterisk  in  the  continuation  indicator  area. 
Second,  the  contexts  in  which  comments  may  appear  are 
restricted  by  the  above  forns  (i.e. , one  cannot  place  a 
comment  adjacent  to  (on  the  sane  line  as)  the  statement  to 
which  it  applies) . 

c.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  define  a comment  form 
for  COBOL  which  does  not  require  an  entire  line.  However, 
this  should  be  done  in  conjunction  with  other  redesign  which 
removes  the  card  orientation  from  the  language. 
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8.  Unmatched  Parentheses  (H8). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  T 

b.  COBOL  coaplies  with  this  requireaent  completely. 
Except  when  they  occur  in  non-nuaeric  literals  and 
pseudo-text,  parentheses  "aay  appear  only  in  balanced  pairs 
of  left  and  right  parentheses  deliaiting  subscripts, 
indices,  arithaetic  expressions,  or  conditions"  [8, 

P.  1-75  1. 

9.  Onifora  Referent  Notation  (H9) . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  fails  to  satisfy  this  requireaent.  A standard 
subscript  fora  is  present  in  the  language,  but  a different 
notation  is  used  for  calling  routines  (prograas),  viz.,  CALL 
prograa-naae  USING  data-naae-1,  ...  data-naae-n.  Horeover, 
there  is  no  facility  for  calling  a routine  which  returns  a 
value  (i.e.,  a function).  In  addition,  COBOL  distinguishes 
between  subscripts  and  indexes:  a subscript  is  any  variable 
containing  an  integer,  while  an  index  (USAGE  IS  INDEX)  and 
table  (INDEXED  BY)  aust  be  explicitly  declared  as  such  (3, 
p.  1-891.  The  difference  between  subscripts  and  indices  is 
one  of  efficiency. 

c.  Ha -for  changes  would  be  required  to  bring  COBOL  into 
coapliance  with  H9;  e.g. , a "function"  subroutine  facility 
would  be  needed. 

10.  Consistency  of  Meaning  (H10). 

a.  Deqree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  partially  satisfies  this  requireaent.  One 
exception  is  the  difference  of  interpretation  applying  to 
adlacent  level-01  entries,  depending  on  whether  they  appear 
in  the  FILE  SECTION  or  the  WORKING-STORAGE  SECTION.  (In  the 
foraer  case,  storage  overlaying  is  iiplied;  in  the  latter 
case,  separate  storage  is  allocated.)  A second  exception  is 
the  two  uses  for  the  equal  sign:  equality  in  relations,  and 
assignaent  in  the  COMPUTE  stateaent.  As  another  exception, 
the  hyphen  acts  as  the  break  character  in  identifiers,  the 
subtraction  operator  (a  potential  source  of  confusion),  and 
the  continuation  character  for  aulti-line  sentences, 
entries,  phrases  or  clauses. 
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c.  Different  synbols  for  equality  and  assignment 
operators  could  be  used  (e.g.,  and  ':=')•  The  hyphen 

could  be  reserved  for  subtraction,  underscore  used  for  the 
break  character  and  one  of  the  'spare*  characters  used  as  a 
continuation  character.  The  different  interpretations  of 
level-0 1 entries  in  the  PILE  SECTION  and  the  HO EKING- STORAGE 
SECTION  could  be  nost  easily  resolved  by  requiring  a 
REDEPINEs-clause  in  the  PILE  SECTION  when  specifying 
alternate  record  fornats. 
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Section  X.  DEFAULTS,  CONDIT ION AL  COMPILATION 
AND  LANGUAGE  RESTRICTIONS 

1.  No  Defaults  in  Program  Logic  (II). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  has  nuieroos  examples  of  implementation 
dependencies  and  "undefined**  situations,  in  conflict  with 
II.  The  action  to  be  taken  by  a conpiler  when  a syntax 
error  occurs  is  undefined  in  [81.  When  no  SIZE  ERROR  phrase 
is  specified,  the  result  of  an  overflow  is  undefined  [8, 

p.  11*501.  when  the  contents  of  a referenced  data  iten  are 
not  coapatible  with  the  class  declared  for  that  iten  in  its 
PICTURE  clause,  the  result  of  the  reference  is  undefined  [9, 
p.  11-52  1. 

d.  Full  conpliance  would  reguire  that  for  every 
undefined  action  or  result  the  standard  specify  an  explicit 
action  or  result.  This  would  be  a difficult  definitional 
problea.  For  sone  existing  coapilers  the  changes  reguired 
could  be  very  difficult  because  nost  of  the  actions  to  be 
defined  involve  exceptions  or  errors. 

2.  Oblect  Representation  Specifications  Optional  (12). 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  partially  fulfills  this  reguireaent,  with 
respect  to  data  representation.  The  standard  (i.e. , 
"default")  representation  of  record  components  is  contiguous 
character  positions  irrespective  of  word  boundaries;  also, 
the  standard  representation  of  nuaeric  data  is  DISPLAY 
(i.a.,  character  code)  format.  The  prograaner  can  override 
the  first  default  via  the  SYNCHRONIZED  or  JUSTIFIED  clauses, 
and  the  second  default  via  the  USAGE  IS  COMPUTATIONAL 
clause. 

c.  COBOL  fails  to  provide  any  facility  for  the 
prograaner  specifying  open  vs.  closed  subroutines.  For  such 
a facility  to  be  relevant,  a aore  general  subroutine 
definition  aechanisa  is  needed;  this  is  a aa-for  change  to 
the  language. 

d.  With  no  parallel  processing  or  real  time  capability, 
COBOL  has  no  need  for  a reentrant  vs.  nonreentrant  code 
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generation  option.  Addition  of  parallel  processing  or  real 
tine  features  would  be  a large  extension  to  the  language. 

3.  Conpile  Tine  Variables  (13) . 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  fails  to  satisfy  this  requirenent.  Although 
the  ENVIRONMENT  DIVISION  includes,  in  the  CONFIGURATION 
SECTION,  paragraphs  in  which  the  progranaer  specifies 
SOURCE- COMPUTER  and  OBJECT-COMPUTER,  this  inforaation  cannot 
be  interrogated  in  the  prograa  in  the  Banner  required  by  13. 

c.  The  figurative  constants  of  COBOL  could  be  extended 
easily  to  include  configuration  inforaation;  siailarly,  soae 
inforaation  froa  the  ENVIRONMENT  DIVISION  could  be  nade 
available  as  pseudo-figurative  constants.  This  requirenent 
assunes  a conpile-tiae  aacro  capability  not  available  in 
COBOL  (see  paragraph  14). 

4.  Conditional  Coapilation  (14). 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  contains  no  such  facilities.  The  cnly  features 
which  approach  conditional  coapilation  are  the  Debug  nodule 
(WITH  DEBUGGING  MODE  serves  as  a conpile- tine  switch  [8, 

p.  11-3  1)  and  the  COPY  statenent  with  REPLACING  clause  [8, 
p.  X-21.  The  foraer  has  the  following  interpretation  [8, 
p.  XI-1  1:  "When  the  WITH  DEBUGGING  MODE  clause  is  specified 
in  a prograa,  all  debugging  sections  and  all  debugging  lines 
are  coapiled  [ noraally  ]. . . . When  the  WITH  DEBUGGING  NODE 
clause  is  not  specified,  all  debugging  lines  and  all 
debugging  sections  are  coapiled  as  if  consent  lines." 

c.  The  COPY  statenent  i(ith  REPLACING  clause  offers  a 
aacro-like  ability  to  insert  source  text  in  a prograa  while 
replacing  all  occurrences  of  a given  c ha rac te r- sequence  by 
another  character-sequence. 

d.  The  features  described  in  paragraph  b are  not 
sufficient  to  aeet  this  requirenent.  They  do,  however, 
provide  a base  that  can  with  noderate  effort  be  extended  to 
provide  the  conditional  coapilation  facilities  required  by 
14. 
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5.  Siiple  Base  Language  (15). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  fails  to  satisfy  the  aost  iaportant  aspect  of 
this  requireaent,  viz.,  the  possession  of  a siaple  base 
lanquage.  Because  of  the  absence  of  any  extension 
facilities,  the  entire  COBOL  lanquage  is  in  effect  the  base. 

The  iaplication  of  this  situation  is  that  powerful  and 
coaplex  features  aust  be  built  into  the  language  (e.g., 

SOHT,  MERGE,  STRING,  UNSTRING)  since  there  is  no  way  to 
obtain  the  desired  behavior  usinq  the  language's  definition 
facilities. 

c.  In  addition,  COBOL  violates  the  requireaent  that  each 
feature  provide  a "single  unique  capability".  Frequently, 

COBOL  offers  several  ways  of  doing  the  sane  thing:  e.g.,  in 
the  presence  of  the  COMPUTE  stateaent,  the  other  arithaetic 
verbs  are  redundant;  synonyas  are  built  into  the  language 
(DIVIDE. ..INTO  and  DIVIDE... BY,  OP  and  IN,  EQUAL  and  =) ; 
optionally  specified  keywords  abound;  several  different 
foras  are  available  for  declaring  the  attributes  of 
data-naaes  (the  PICTURE  clause  and  USAGE  IS  INDEX). 

d.  Although  sone  siaplif ication  of  COBOL  is  achievable 
with  only  a ainor  impact  on  the  languaqe  (see  Hi  and  H6 
above),  the  ideal  of  a siaple  base  language  is  not  a 
realistic  qoal.  A nalor  redesign  effort  would  be  required 
to  reshape  COBOL  to  the  fora  envisioned  in  15. 

6.  Translator  Restrictions  (16)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  partially  meets  this  requireaent;  specified  in 
the  languaqe  definition  are  the  following  restrictions:  the 
anxiaua  nuaber  of  table  diaensions  is  3 [ 8,  p.  III-1];  the 
aaxiaua  number  of  levels  in  a record  is  49  (8,  f*  1*84];  the 
maxiaua  number  of  characters  allowed  in  a PICTURE 
character-string  is  30  T8,  p.  11-18];  the  maxiaua  nuaber  of 
diqits  in  a nuaeric  value  is  18  [8,  p.  1-76];  the  aaxiaua 
size  of  a non-numeric  literal  is  120  characters  f8, 

p.  1-80  ].  No  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  nuaber  of 
nested  parentheses  levels  in  expressions  or  the  nuaber  of 
identifiers  or  statements  in  prograas  [8,  p.  1-6]. 

I 
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c.  Additional  restrictions  could  easily  be  imposed  on 
the  lanquaqe  and  on  implementations.  The  problem  is  that  of 
decidinq  what  thase  restrictions  should  be. 

7.  Ob-Ject  Machine  Restrictions  (17). 

a.  Oeqree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  COBOL  fully  satisfies  this  requirement. 
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Section  XI.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESENTATIONS 
AND  MACHINE  DEPENDENCIES. 

1.  Efficient  Object  Code  (J1). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  partially  meets  this  requirement.  On  the 
positive  side,  there  are  several  facilities  by  which  the 
user  has  direct  control  over  the  efficiency  of  the  oblect 
code.  On  the  negative  side,  COBOL  has  some  intrinsic 
inefficiencies  resulting  from  some  of  its  rules,  and  it  also 
contains  over-general  features  which  have  run-time  costs 
even  when  the  full  generality  is  not  employed. 

c.  A variety  of  features  are  available  to  the  programmer 
to  control  the  efficiency  of  the  object  program: 

(1)  The  abbreviation  of  relational  conditions  almost 
announces  an  optimization  to  the  compiler: 

A < B OR  C OR  D would  obviously  be  compiled  so  as 
to  preserve  A in  a register,  whereas  some  extra 
effort  by  the  compiler  would  be  required  to  handle 
(A<B)  DR  (A <C)  OR  (A <D ) in  the  same  manner. 

(2)  The  COMPUTE  statement  can  result  in  more  efficient 
execution  than  the  ADD,  SUBTRACT,  MULTIPLY,  and 
DIVIDE  statements.  For  example, 

COMPUTE  Z = W * X ♦ Y 

can  be  compiled  efficiently  with  no  need  for  a 
temporary  storage  location  to  hold  the 
intermediate  result  W*X.  Using  the  MULTIPLY  and 
ADD  statements,  however,  would  require  an 
additional  variable;  e.g. , MULTIPLY  I BY  I GIVING 
TEMP;  ADD  TEMP,  Y GIVING  Z. 

(3)  The  use  of  INDEXes  instead  of  subscripts  can 
improve  run-time  efficiency. 

(4)  Specification  of  COMPUTATIONAL  USAGE  for  data  to 
be  used  arithmetically  will  improve  run-time 
performance. 

(5)  The  programmer  has  direct  control  of  storage 
overlays  via  the  facilities  of  the  Segmentation 
module  [8,  Section  IXj;  he  can  also  control  the 
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allocation  of  storage  to  separately  compiled 
prograns  via  the  CANCEL  stateaent  [8,  p.  XII-7], 


d.  Inefficiency  of  ob-Ject  code  can  be  caused  by  COBOL's 
rules  concerning  order  of  evaluation.  For  example,  in  the 
expression  ( A+B)  /C**2 , COBOL  requires  the  parenthesized 
subexpression  (A ♦ B ) to  be  evaluated  first;  the  generated 
code  aight  look  like: 

LOAD  A 
ADD  B 

STOBB  TEMPI 
LOAD  C 
MULT  C 
STORE  TEMP2 
LOAD  TEMPI 
DIV  TEHP2 

If  the  coapiler  were  free  to  evaluate  C**2  first,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  the  second  temporary: 

LOAD  C 
MULT  C 
STORE  TEMPI 
LOAD  A 
ADD  B 
DIV  TEMPI 

e.  COBOL  also  contains  facilities  whose  generality  Bust 
be  "paid  for"  even  when  not  fully  used.  Exaaples  are  the 
INSPECT  r 8,  p.  II-68ff],  STRING  [8,  p.  II-86ff],  and 
UNSTRING  f8,  pp.  II-91ff]  statements.  The  problem  is  that 
lacking  definition  facilities,  COBOL  aust  have  a large 
nuaber  of  features  built  in  which  could  be  obtained  by 
extension  in  other  languages.  But  to  aake  these  features 
useful  to  a wide  range  of  prograaaing  applications,  COBOL 
defined  then  in  a highly  general  fashion,  with  the  result 
that  run- tine  overhead  may  ensue  even  when  the  full 
generality  is  not  used. 


f.  Improving  the  efficiency  of  COBOL  to  bring  it  into 
compliance  with  J1  would  involve  a moderate  aaount  of 
language  redesign. 

2.  Optimizations  Do  Not  Change  Program  Effect  (J2)  . 
a.  Degree  of  compliance:  TU 
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b.  This  requirement  actually  applies  tb  the  translator 
rather  than  to  the  language  itself;  COBOL  has  no  conflicts 
with  J2. 

3.  Machine  Language  Insertions  (J3) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  contains  a facility  for  dropping  into  machine 
language  (or  other  high-order  languages)  — viz.,  the 
implementation-dependent  ENTER  statement  [8,  p.  11-63].  The 
restriction  that  usaqe  of  this  facility  be  limited  to 
compile-time  conditional  statements  is  not  met  by  COBOL. 

c.  If  the  compile  tine  facilities  required  by  14  were 
available,  this  requirement  would  be  satisfied.  Inclusion 
of  such  facilities  in  COBOL  would  be  moderately  difficult. 

4.  Object  Representation  Specifications  (J4)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  partially  satisfies  this  requirement.  Examples 
of  compliance  are  the  SYNCHRONIZED  clause  (allowing 
alignment  of  elenentary  items  on  word  boundaries,  either 
left  or  right)  ; the  JUSTIFIED  clause  (permitting-  programmer 
override  of  the  normal  conventions  for  positioning  whole 
data-itens  in  receptacles);  the  USAGE  COHPUTAif C NAL  clause; 
and  the  ability  to  specify  "don't  care"  character  positions 
inside  a record  as  FILLER  [8,  p.  11-15]. 

c.  There  are,  however,  several  aspects  of  COBOL  which 
are  in  conflict  with  requirement  J3.  First,  there  is  no 
separation  of  a record's  logical  description  from  its  object 
representation;  both  are  defined  in  terns  of  character 
positions  within  the  record.  Second,  there  is  no  provision 
for  associating  a source  language  identifier  with  special 
machine  addresses.  Third,  there  are  no  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  the  machine-dependent  characteristics  of  the  object 
represent at  ion. 

d.  The  changes  needed  to  meet  this  requirement  would  be 
large,  because  of  the  language's  orientation  around 
character  data. 


5.  Open  and  Closed  Routine  Calls  (J5)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  fails  to  provide  any  of  the  requested  features. 

c.  In  the  absence  of  a flexible  procedure  facility  (see 
paragraph  C7  above)  , this  requirement  is  not  relevant. 
Addition  of  such  a facility  mould  be  a large  task. 


Section  XII.  PHOGRAR  ENVIRONMENT 

1.  Operating  System  Not  Required  (K1). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  COBOL's  I/O  facilities,  segmentation  (i.e.,  program 
overlay)  feature,  and  nany  of  its  high  level  capabilities 
(such  as  SORT,  INSPECT,  and  COPY)  require  both  a large 
run-time  support  system  and  an  operating  system. 

c.  Changes  amounting  to  a redesign  of  the  language  would 
be  needed  to  bring  COBOL  into  compliance  with  K1. 

2.  Proqram  Assembly  (K 2 ) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  COPY  feature  partially  satisfies  this  requirement 
in  that  arbitrary  portions  of  COBOL  source  text  may  be 
inserted  in  COBOL  programs.  A weakness  of  this  facility  is 
that  the  library  code,  even  if  fully  debugged,  can  exhibit 
different  behavior  in  different  instances  depending  on  the 
declared  attributes  of  the  data  names. 

c.  Separately  compiled  programs  (in  COBOL  or  other 
source  languages)  may  be  linked  to  produce  a "run  unit"  *8, 
p.  XIV-40  1.  However,  as  noted  above  in  connection  with  C6 
and  C7,  the  procedure  capabilities  of  COBOL  are  weak,  and 
there  is  no  type  checking  on  parameter  passage. 

d.  A Compool-like  library  facility  (i.e.,  partial 
compilation  so  that  attributes  are  fixed)  would  solve  some 
of  the  problems  with  the  COPY  feature;  this  would  be  a major 
addition  to  the  language.  Inclusion  of  strict  type  checking 
between  separately  compiled  modules  would  also  be  a large 
chanqe. 

3.  Software  Development  Tools  ( K 3)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PU 

b.  The  debug  feature  of  COBOL  (see  paragraph  14  above) 
partially  satisifies  this  requirement.  The  definition  of 
linkers,  loaders  and  other  desired  tools  is  outside  the 
scope  of  [ 8 1. 
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4.  Translator  Options  (K4). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  U 

b.  The  COBOL  standard  does  not  address  the  availability 
of  options  such  as  those  required  by  K4.  Their  inclusion 
would  not  have  a large  iapact  on  the  language  but  could  have 
aalor  effect  on  iaplenentations. 

5.  Assertions  and  Other  Optional  Specifications  (K5)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  F 

b.  COBOL  offers  none  of  the  reguired  facilities. 

c.  To  add  such  facilities  to  the  language  would  require 
aalor  changes  to  the  language  design  and  to  existing 
iaplenentations.  As  the  finnan  notes,  there  are  aany 
opinions  as  to  the  desirability,  usefulness,  and  proper  fora 
for  assertions,  assunptions,  axioaatic  specifications,  etc. 
Until  there  is  widespread  agreeaent  on  these  issues,  the 
inclusion  of  features  such  as  those  listed  in  K5  in  a 
widely-used  ANSI  standard  language  such  as  COBOL  would  be 
ill-advised. 


Section  XIII 


TRANSLATORS 


1.  No  Superset  Implementations  (LI). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  Supersets  are  explicitly  allowed  in  [8,  p.  1-6]: 

An  implementation  that  includes,  in  addition  to  a 
specified  level  of  each  of  the  functional 
processing  modules  and  of  the  Nucleus,  elements  or 
functions  that  either  are  not  defined  in  the 
American  National  Standard  COBOL  specification  or 
are  defined  in  a given  level  of  a standard  module 
not  otherwise  included  in  the  implementation, 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  standard.  This  is 
true  even  though  it  may  imply  the  extension  of  the 
list  of  reserved  words  by  the  implementor,  and 
prevent  proper  compilation  of  some  proqrams  that 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  standard.  The 
implementor  must  specify  any  optional  language 
(language  not  defined  in  a specified  level  but 
defined  elsewhere  in  the  standard)  or  extensions 
(language  elements  or  functions  not  defined  in 
this  standard)  that  are  included  in  the 
implementation. 

c.  Substitution  of  the  prohibition  required  by  the 
Tinman  for  the  qualification  quoted  above  would  be  a minor 
change  to  the  languaqe  but  could  have  a large  impact  on 
implementations. 

2.  No  Subset  Implementations  (L2). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  COBOL  totally  fails  this  requirement.  The  langua 
as  specified  in  *8],  comprises  twelve  modules  all  of  whi 
have  a level-1  and  a level-2  implementation  and  some  of 
which  have  a level-0  (meaning  the  module  need  not  exist  at 
all).  As  specified  in  '8,  p.  I-fi  ]: 

The  full  American  National  Standard  COBOL  is 
composed  of  the  highest  level  of  the  Nucleus  and 
of  each  of  the  functional  processing  modules.  A 
subset  of  American  National  Standard  COBOL  is  any 
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combination  of  levels  of  the  Nucleus  and  of  each 
of  the  functional  processing  nodules  other  than 
the  full  American  National  Standard  COBOL. 

c.  Since  COBOL  was  designed  to  be  a subset-oriented 
language,  compliance  with  C2  would  be  a major  redesign 
effort. 

3.  Low-Cost  Translation  (L3). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  0 

b.  This  requirement  is  a management  consideration  and  is 
not  addressed  in  the  COBOL  standard.  However,  the  baroque 
structure  of  COBOL  and  the  different  syntax  conventions  used 

n the  different  divisions  mate  it  unlikely  that  a COBOL 
compiler  will  achieve  the  qoals  of  requirement  L3. 

4.  Many  Object  Machines  (L4)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  U 

b.  This  requirement  is  a management  consideration  and  is 
not  addressed  in  [ 3 1.  However,  the  history  of  COBOL  usage 
reveals  that  the  language  has  been  implemented  for  a variety 
of  object  machines. 

5.  Self-Hosting  Not  Required  (L5). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  U 

b.  This  requirement  is  a management  consideration  and  is 
not  addressed  in  the  COBOL  standard. 

6.  Translator  Checking  Required  (L6)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  (I 

b.  The  COBOL  standard  makes  no  mention  of  the  action  to 
be  taken  by  the  compiler  in  the  event  of  syntax  errors  or 
violations  of  other  language  restrictions. 


7.  Diagnostic  Nessaqes  (L7)  . 
a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  U 


I 
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b.  The  COBOL  standard  lakes  no  mention  of  error  or 
diagnostic  aessages  and  (as  noted  under  L6  above)  there  is 
no  requirement  that  errors  be  detected.  The  translator's 

behavior  is  iapleaentation-dependent.  \ 

\ 

\ 

8.  Translator  Internal  Structure  (L8)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  coapliance:  0 

b.  This  requirement  is  a management  consideration  and  is 
not  addressed  in  the  COBOL  standard. 

4.  Self-Impleaentable  Language  (L9)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  0 

b.  This  requirement  is  a management  consideration  and  is 
not  addressed  in  the  COBOL  standard. 
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Section  XI?.  LiMGU  AGE  DEFINITION,  STANDARDS  AND  CONTROL 

1.  Exist inq  Language  Features  only  (HI). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  p 

b.  As  an  existing  and  widely  used  language,  COBOL  is 
coeposed  of  features  that  do  not  exceed  the  state  of  the 
art.  In  view  of  the  wide  discrepancies  between  COBOL  and 
the  Tinman  characteristics,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
aeetinq  the  following  Tinman  requirement:  "Any  design  or 
redesiqn  f- to  COBOL]  which  is  necessary  to  achieve  the  needed 
characteristics  will  be  conducted  as  an  engineering  design 
effort  and  not  as  a research  project." 

2.  Unambiguous  Definition  (N2) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  Despite  the  atteipts  in  [ 8]  to  provide  a complete  and 
unambiguous  specification  of  COBOL,  the  complexity  of  the 
language  makes  such  a goal  virtually  impossible  to  achieve. 
The  following  brief  set  of  examples  illustrates  seme  of  the 
problems  in  the  document. 

(1)  The  semantics  of  INDEXes  is  confusing.  If  one 
declares  a table  to  be  indexed  by  a set  of  data 
names,  the  behavior  is  unspecified  when  a data 
name  outside  this  set  is  used  as  an  index  for  the 
table.  Also,  as  noted  above  in  connection  with 
A7,  [8]  does  not  explain  the  effect  of  REDEFINEing 
a field  which  includes  an  INDEX. 

(2)  Nowhere  in  the  languaqe  definition  is  there  an 
explicit  requirement  that  all  data  names  must  be 
declared. 

(3)  "Undefined"  situations  are  frequent  (e.g.  , [8, 
p.  III-6  ],  [8,  p.  11-50  ])  . 

(4)  As  described  in  connection  with  Cl  and  C2,  the 
lanquage  definition  confused  the  independent 
concepts  of  the  parsing  of  * n expression^., to 
constituent  subexpressions,  and  the  order  in  which 
these  subexpressions  are  evaluated. 
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(5)  As  observed  in  connection  with  C6,  the  description 
of  parameter  passing  is  incomplete. 

3.  Language  Documentation  Required  (H3). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  0 

b.  This  requirement  is  a management  consideration  and  is 
not  addressed  in  the  COBOL  standard.  However,  because  COBOL 
is  the  most  widely-used  HOL,  introductory  and  tutorial 
literature  is  available.  Be  do  not  know  of  any  formal 
definition  of  COBOL;  such  a description  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  produce. 

4.  Control  Aqent  Required  (H4). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  0 

b.  This  requirement  is  a management  consideration  and  is 
not  addressed  in  the  COBOL  standard. 

5.  Support  Aqent  Required  (H5)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  U 

b.  This  requirement  is  a management  consideration  and  is 
not  addressed  in  the  COBOL  standard. 

/ 

6.  Library  Standards  and  Support  Required  (N6)  . 

/ 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  0 / 

/ 

b.  This  requirement  is  a management  consideration  and  is 
not  addressed  in  the  COBOL  standard. 
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Section  XT.  CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  COBOL 

1.  Conflicts  between  Objectives  of  COBOL  and  Tinaan. 

a.  Aaong  the  six  candidate  HOLs  considered  in  this 
report,  COBOL  is  the  furthest  from  satisfying  the  Tinaan 
requiraaents.  This  is  not  surprising,  considering  the  vast 
difference  between  the  goals  of  the  two.  COBOL  was  designed 
as  a special-purpose  business-oriented  languaqe;  power  was 
not  considered  a critical  need.  The  sizable  investaent  in 
COBOL  proqraas  has  created  a natural  conservatisa  with 
respect  to  language  aodif ications.  Thus,  there  is  no 
iapetus  to  sake  incompatible  changes  to  the  language, 
despite  the  advances  in  prograaaing  aethodology  which  have 
revealed  batter  (i.e.  , aore  secure  and  aore  powerful) 
constructs  than  those  supplied  in  COBOL.  A result  of  this 
inertial  effect  is  that  changes  to  COBOL  have  tended  to  be 
of  the  "add-on"  variety,  and  interactions  with  ether 
features  have  led  to  a large  and  complex  language. 

b.  The  Tinman's  "needed  characteristics,"  on  the  other 
hand,  are  oriented  to  general  purpose  prograaaing  and 
attempt  to  incorporate  the  current  state  of  the  art  in  the 
production  of  reliable  software.  Obviously,  there  is  no 
coaaitaent  in  the  Tinaan  to  the  constraint  of  conpa tibility 
with  existing  languages. 

2.  Sunnary  of  Najor  Areas  of  Conflict  between  COBOL  and 
Tinaan. 

a.  Data  and  Types.  The  absence  of  a Boolean  data  and 
the  fact  that  the  existence  and  treatment  of  floating  point 
are  iaplenentation-dependent  are  serious  deficiencies  in 
COBOL.  The  clumsiness  of  the  array  facility  is  also  a major 
drawback.  Even  in  COBOL's  selected  irea  of  business  data 
processing,  the  lack  of  any  secure  method  of  processing 
records  with  alternate  structures  is  a serious  handicap. 

b.  Q2®rations.  The  presence  of  iaplicit  conversions  and 
the  absence  of  explicit  conversions,  and  the  lack  of 
operations  for  dealing  with  power  sets  or  bit  strings, 
resulted  in  serious  conflicts  with  the  Tinaan.  COBOL  also 
offers  little  in  the  area  of  scalar  operations. 

c.  gx pcessjong  and  Pac&aeiffg.  The  aai n failure  is  with 
respect  to  C6  (Type  Agreement  in  Parameters) ; COBOL  lacks 
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type  checking  on  parameter  passage.  Also,  COBOL  does  not 
qenerally  allow  expressions  in  contexts  in  which  constants 
and  variable  references  appear  (C3,  Expressions  Permitted)  , 
nor  is  there  a facility  for  pre-run-time  evaluation  of 
constant  expressions  (C4,  Constant  Expressions)  . The 
discrepancies  with  respect  to  C8  (Formal  Parameter 
Specifications)  and  C9  (Variable  Numbers  of  Parameters)  are 
less  critical. 

d.  blest  Literals,  and  Constants . COBOL  does  not 
allow  the  association  of  constant  values  with  user-supplied 
identifiers,  as  required  in  01  (Constant  Value  Identifiers). 
Apparently,  such  a facility  did  appear  in  previous  versions 
of  the  Ian]  uaqe  (the  CONSTANT  SECTION  of  the  DATA  DIVISION) 
but  is  not  present  in  X3. 23-1974.  Also,  COBOL  lacks  a 
pointer  facility  (D6,  Pointer  Variables). 

e.  Definition  Facilities.  The  shortcomings  of  COBOL  are 
most  apparent  in  this  area;  COBOL  does  not  permit  the 
definition  of  new  data  types.  Thus  the  language  fails  to 
comply  with  El  (User  Definitions  Possible),  E2  (Consistent 
Use  of  Types),  E5  (Type  Definitions),  or  E8  (Type 
Initialization).  It  also  lacks  the  ability  to  extend 
existing  operators  (E4)  . 

{.  Scopes  §nd  Libraries . The  absence  of  block  structure 
is  a serious  deficiency  in  COBOL,  especially  with  respect  to 
the  construction  of  large  programs.  This  absence  is 
reflected  in  COBOL ' s failure  to  meet  requirement  F2 
(Limiting  Access  Scope) . 

g.  Control  Structures.  COBOL's  deficiencies  in  the  area 
of  real-time  applications  are  revealed  here;  the  language 
lacks  facilities  for  parallel  processing  (G6)  and  for 
synchronization  (G8) . Also,  there  is  no  support  in  COBOL 
for  recursive  routines  (G5). 

• b.  Syntaj  and  Cgument  Conventions.  COBOL  lacks  a 
notation  for  uniform  reference  (H9).  COBOL  is  not  free 
format  and  has  many  special  forms. 

i . Defaults.  Conditional  Compilation  and  La nguage 
Restrictions.  COBOL's  deficiencies  In  this  area  are  a lack 
of  compile-time  variables  (13)  and  conditional  compilation 
(14),  and  its  failure  to  have  a simple  base  language  (15). 
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1*  Efficient  3bjeci  Representations  and  Machine 
D£B£3i£flSi£§.  COBOL's  iaficiency  here  is  relatively  ainor; 
It  lacks  a facility  whereby  the  user  can  distinguish  between 
open  and  closed  subroutine  calls  (J5)  . 

k.  Program  Environment.  The  aa  lor  conflict  with  the 
Tinaan  in  this  area  is  COBOL's  requireaent  for  an  operating 
systea  and  large  run-time  support  (violating  K1 ) . Also, 
COBOL  lacks  a variety  of  facilities,  in  connection  with 
software  development  tools,  translator  options,  and 
assertion-like  specifications,  which  are  reguired  by  the 
Tinaan. 

l.  TjanslaJtacs.  Na-jor  conflicts  here  arise  because 
COBOL  is  designed  to  have  subsets  and  supersets  (in 
violation  of  LI  and  L2) , the  complexity  of  the  language 
aakes  low-cost  translation  an  unrealistic  goal  (in  violation 
of  L3) , and  the  reference  document  does  not  require 
translator  checking  or  standardize  a set  of  error  messages 
(violating  L6  and  L7)  . 

a.  La nj uage  Definition.  Standards,  anq  control.  These 
requireaents  do  not  actually  pertain  to  the  language;  we 
note,  however,  that  the  COBOL  defining  docuaent  has  serious 
conflicts  with  N2  ("Unambiguous  Definition"). 

3.  Unnecessary  Features  in  COBOL. 

a.  There  are  a large  number  of  COBOL  features 
unnecessary  for  meeting  Tinaan  requirements  and  many  other 
features  which  are  realized  in  the  languaqe  via  redundant 
foras.  Examples  of  the  foraer  are  the  INSPECT  statement, 
the  Sort-Nerqe  Nodule,  editing  PICTURES,  the  SEARCH 
stateaent,  and  the  ALTER  statement.  Of  these,  we 
specifically  recommend  deletion  of  the  ALTER  statement  in 
view  of  the  difficulties  this  statement  raises  with  respect 
to  prograa  verification  and  maintenance,  and  because  the 
wain  effect  of  the  ALTER  statement  can  be  achieved  via  the 
GO  TO  ...  DEPENDING  construct.  As  for  the  other  features 
naaed,  they  are  present  in  COBOL  primarily  because  of  the 
weakness  of  the  language's  definitional  facilities.  If  they 
were  to  be  eliminated,  a considerable  sacrifice  in 
notational  convenience  would  have  to  be  made.  As  a result, 
we  do  not  recoaaend  their  deletion.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  these  facilities  are  "special  purpose"  in 
nature,  we  recoaaend  that  COBOL's  subset-oriented  approach 
be  preserved,  despite  the  Tinman's  opposition  (L2). 
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b.  The  redundant  fores  in  COBOL  ire  illustrated  by 
separate  constructs  which  provide  the  saae  effect  (e.g.,  the 
arithmetic  and  COMPUTE  stateaents,  or  the  MOTE  stateaent  and 
soae  options  of  the  arithaetic  stateaents),  by  "noise” 
words,  and  by  abbreviations  and  spelling  variations  for  the 
saae  keyword.  Although  the  atteapt  here  was  to  promote 
readability,  the  opposite  effect  can  unfortunately  result, 
since  the  person  who  maintains  a program  must  be  familiar 
with  all  the  variations  employed.  He  recommend  the  reaoval 
of  redundant  foras,  and  suggest  that,  until  this  is  done  via 
the  language  definition,  COBOL  project  managers  select  a 
single  variation  for  each  form  to  be  employed  by  the 
program aers. 

4.  Problems  Concerning  Verification  of  COBOL  Programs. 

A recent  study  [ 10  ] sponsored  by  the  Amy's  Computer 
Systems  Command  treated  the  feasibility  of  formally  proving 
the  correctness  of  COBOL  programs.  Aspects  of  the  COBOL 
language  which  were  specifically  cited  for  their  difficulty 
with  respect  to  verification  are  the  ALTER  statement  r 10, 
p.  13);  the  Debug,  Sort-Merge,  and  Communication  Modules 
T 10,  p.  141;  storage  overlaying  [10,  p.  18);  truncation  [10, 
p.  261;  consideration  of  data  items  as  strings;  and 
implementation-defined  language  features  f 10»  P*  28  1.  A 
conclusion  of  [101  was  that  the  major  problems  encountered 
concerning  COBOL  verification  were  "verbosity  of  the 
programs,  assertions,  and  verification  conditions"  and  "the 
semantic  complexity  of  the  COBOL  language".  This  conclusion 
is  consistent  with  our  evaluation  of  COBOL  in  this  chapter. 

5.  Recommendations  concerning  COBOL. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evaluation  conducted  in  this  chapter, 
we  conclude  that  an  attempt  to  modify  COBOL  to  bring  it  into 
compliance  with  the  Tinman  would  be  inadvisable.  The  many 
fundamental  differences  between  the  two,  caused  by  the 
basically  different  objectives  desired,  would  imply  a 
substantial  redesign  effort  and  a new  implementation.  It  is 
not  realistic  to  expect  the  "flavor"  of  COBOL  to  be  retained 
in  such  a new  lanquage.  Thus,  the  advantages  typically 
cited  for  choosing  an  existing  language  (availability  of 
implementations,  documentation,  trained  programmers)  would 
effectively  be  forfeited.  In  summary,  COBOL  in  its  present 
form  is  not  suitable  with  respect  to  satisfying  the  Tinman 
requirements,  and  no  language  which  differs  from  COBOL  in 
only  minor  ways  will  be  substantially  better. 
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CHAPTER  8 
PL/I  EVALUATION 


Section  I.  LANGUAGE  SUHHARY 

1.  Lexical  Properties. 

PL/I  is  a free- for  mat  language  based  upon  the  EBCDIC 
character  set.  A fifty-six  character  subset  is  used  for 
token  formation  [2,  Section  2.5];  however,  in  special 
contexts  such  as  character  literals  and  consents  any 
character  lefined  in  the  implementation  nay  be  used.  The 
space  character  separates  tokens.  PL/I's  188  keywords  are 
not  reserved.  Identifiers  may  be  of  arbitrary  length,  but 
an  implementation  may  restrict  the  maximum  length  provided 
that  the  maximum  is  at  least  31  characters.  The  underscore 
may  be  used  as  a break  character  in  identifiers.  PL/I 
comments  are  delimited  by  "/*"  and  "*/",  and  any 
implementation-defined  character  may  appear  in  a comment. 

Comments  cannot  be  nested;  so,  although  code  may  be  included 
in  a comment,  the  included  code  may  contain  no  comments. 

2.  Data  Types. 

The  data  types  available  in  PL/I  can  be  roughly 
categorized  as  shown  in  Figure  7. 

a.  §galafs.  The  two  scalar  categories  are  computational 
and  non-computational.  PL/I  offers  type-checking  only 
between  the  computational  and  non-computaational  types  and 
among  the  non-computational  types.  For  example,  it  is 
illegal  to  assign  a label  value  to  a floating  point  variable 
or  a pointer  variable. 

(1)  Behavioral  properties  of  all  non-computat ional 
lata  types. 

(a)  Assignment  is  defined  for  POINTER  and  OPPSET, 

ENTRy7  LABEL,  FORHAT,  AREA,  and  FILE  variables. 

On  assignment  PL/I  will  convert  between  POINTER 
and  DPFSET,  but  in  all  other  assignments 
involving  non-computational  types,  the  source 
and  the  target  have  the  same  type.  (In  effect, 

POINTER  and  OFFSET  may  be  considered  the  same 
type.) 

I 

| 
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Figure  7.  Data  Types  in  PL/I 
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The  seaanti.es  of  value  paraaeters  to  procedures, 
of  returning  the  results  of  function  procedures, 
and  of  initializations  (in  INITIAL  declarations) 
are  based  on  that  of  assignaent. 


(c)  Equal  and  not-equal  relations  are  defined 

between  non-computational  operands  of  the  sane 
type  (or  between  POINTER  and  OPFSET) . 


(2)  Behavioral  properties  common  to  all  coaputational 
types. 

(a)  Assignaent  and  relations  are  defined  aaonq  all 
coaputational  types.  Any  aisaatch  involving  an 
undefined  conversion  (e.g.,  assigning  '12A. 34' 
to  a floating  variable)  or  high-order  truncation 
will  generate  a runtime  exception  condition. 

For  string  operands,  assiqnaent  when  fixed 
lengths  differ  will  cause  truncation  on  the 
right  or  padding  on  the  right  with  blanks  or 
zero  bits.  The  conversion  rules  are  complex. 


(b)  The  semantics  of  value  paraaeters  to  procedures, 
of  return  ing  the  results  of  function  procedures, 
and  of  initialization  (in  INITIAL  declarations), 
are  based  on  those  of  assignaent.  A type 
mismatch  between  an  argument  and  a formal 
parameter  is  resolved  by  converting  the  argument 
and  passing  it  by  value. 

(c)  PL/I  places  no  type  restrictions  on  operands  in 
expressions.  I aplicitly-invokable  conversions 
exist  between  any  two  computational  types. 

These  are  "true"  conversions  and  not,  as  in 
JOVIAL  or  TACPOL,  siaply  re-interpretations  of 
the  underlying  representations.  Be  emphasize 
the  full  extent  of  this  implicit  conversion 
process:  concatentation  of  two  floatinq 
variables  causes  those  variables  to  be  converted 
to  character  strings.  The  result  is  a character 
string.  The  expression  (I NT | IFLOAT)  **I  NT  will 
convert  the  INT  and  FLOAT  types  to  character 
strings,  concatentate  those  strings,  convert 
that  result  to  float  and  raise  it  to  the  power 

I NT. 
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(d)  There  are  a nunber  of  built-in  conversion 

routines,  which  give  the  PL/I  user  the  ability 
to  explicitly  control  precision,  length  and 
other  attributes  of  the  result. 

b.  Aggregate  Data  Types.  PL/I  has  extremely  flexible 
facilities  for  defining  hoaogeneous  or  heterogenous  data 
structures.  Arrays  aay  have  any  number  of  diaensions,  and 
coaponents  aay  be  of  any  scalar  data  type  or  any  structure. 
Structures  aay  have  any  scalar,  array  or  structure 
coaponents. 

(1 ) Proper tie s common  to  all  aggregate  da£a  type. 

(a)  Component  Selection  occurs  via  indexing  (for 
arrays)  and  via  dot-qualified  name  (for 
structures).  Only  sufficient  qualification  to 
assure  uniqueness  is  required. 

(b)  Compatible  aggregate  data  types  nay  appear  in 
relational,  string  or  arithmetic  ex  pressions: 
the  operations  are  performed  on  a 
component-by-component  basis.  There  are  soma 
restrictions:  neither  operand  may  contain  a 
component  of  a non-computational  data  type  and 
the  two  aggregate  types  must  be  compatible.  See 
comments  under  paragraph  J1  for  more 
description.  Note  that  "compatible"  does  not 
mean  the  two  aggregate  data  types  "look  alike" 
(e.g. , any  computational  scalar  is  compatible 
with  all  structures  and  arrays  having  no 
components  of  non-computational  type). 

(c)  Assignment  is  defined  for  aggregate  data  types 
if  the  source  is  promotable  to  the  target. 

(d)  Alignment  is  a representational  property  of 
aggregate  types:  the  user  may  declare  an 
aggregate  UNALIGNED  to  minimize  storage  required 
or  ALIGNED  to  minimize  execution  time. 

(2)  &Ciay§.  PL/I  permits  the  declaration  of  arrays  of 
any  rank  of  any  component  type  (including 
structure).  Bounds  may  be  specified  either  at 
compile-time  or  at  run-time.  An  array  slice  is 
permitted  wherever  an  array  of  the  slice's  rank  is 
permitted . 
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(3)  St£U£tU£es.  & structure  is  PL/I's  version  of  what 
the  Tinman  calls  a record.  PL/I  permits  the 
declaration  of  structures  with  components  of  any 
scalar  type  (computational  or  non-computational), 
array  type  or  structure  type.  Each  component  has 
a name.  Component  selection  is  through  dot- 
qualified  and  indexed  identifiers  (e.g., 

A (3)  . B.  C (5)  . D,  which  could  also  be  written 
A (3 , 5) . B.  C.  D or  A.  B.  C.  D (3,5)  as  well  as  in  other 
ways).  Qualification  sufficient  to  make  the  name 
unique  is  reguired;  i.e. , in  the  example  above  if 
D appears  only  once  in  the  entire  namescope,  then 
D (3,5)  selects  the  sane  component  as  A. B. C. D (3, 5) . 

c.  Untyped  Data.  PL/I  contains  several  facilities  which 
defeat  the  type  checking  for  scalar  data. 

(1)  The  UNSPEC  may  appear  as  the  target  of  an 
assignment. 

(2)  The  DEFINED  declaration  (PL/I's  version  of 
EQUIVALENCE  or  DVEBLAY)  has  the  effect  of  a free 
union;  it  permits  instances  of  scalar  or  aggregate 
types  to  be  overlayed  on  the  same  storage  area. 

3.  Procedures. 

a . Function  Procedures  and  Procedures.  PL/I  allows  the 
definition  of  procedures.  Procedures  that  have  a RETURNS 
attribute  are  "function  procedures"  and  may  be  used 
everywhere  a reference  is  reguired.  Procedures  having  no 
RETURNS  attribute  may  be  used  only  in  CALL  statements. 

b.  formal  Parameters.  A procedure  or  function  procedure 
may  have  any  number  of  parameters.  Bach  parameter  may  be  of 
any  scalar  (computational  or  non-computational)  or  aggregate 
type.  Function  procedures  may  return  values  of  any  scalar 
or  aggregate  type. 

c.  Arguments.  Non-computational  arguments  must  match 
the  type  of  the  corresponding  parameter  (correspondence  is 
by  position  in  the  argument  or  parameter  list).  The  types 
of  computational  scalars  or  aggregates  need  not  natch.  If 
they  do  not  match,  implicit  conversions  are  performed  as 
discussed  under  assignment.  Converted  arguments  are  passed 
by  value;  if  the  called  procedure  returns  some  result  in  one 
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of  its  parameters,  then  a type  mismatch  will  cause  these 
results  to  be  lost  with  no  exception  condition  raised.  The 
result  of  an  expression  in  the  argument  list  is  clearly 
passed  by  value;  through  the  use  of  parentheses  the  user 
converts  any  reference  into  an  expression  and  thus  forces 
the  arqument  to  be  passed  by  value.  When  attributes  of 
parameters  and  arguments  match  exactLy,  the  argument  is 
passed  by  reference. 

4.  Exception  Condition  Handlinq. 

a.  PL/I  provides  a mechanism  allowing  the  user  to  obtain 

control  upon  the  occurrence  of  any  of  a set  of  language- 
defined,  implementation-defined  or  user-defined  exception 
conditions.  The  implementation-defined  conditions  relate  to 
certain  I/O  and  operating  system  actions  that  are  dependent 
on  configuration  and  hardware.  The  user  gets  control  of  an 
exception  by  executing,  before  occurrence  of  the  exception, 
an  ON-statment  (e.g.,  ON  FITEDO VERFLOW:  (<sinqle 

sta teme nt>| Cbegin  block>}).  If,  and  whenever,  a FIXED 
OVERFLOW  occurs,  then  the  <stateaent>  or  <begin  block>  is 
executed;  it  is  executed  only  tor  exceptions  and  not 
executed  sequentially.  Note  that  control  is  transferred 
backwards,  logically  if  not  in  the  actual  source  text,  when 
an  exception  occurs.  After  execution  of  the  on-unit, 
control  returns  to  a point  lust  before  or  just  after  the 
code  causing  the  exception  unless  there  is  an  explicit 
transfer  of  control  (a  GOTO)  from  the  ON-unit,  in  which  case 
the  ON-unit  and  any  active  blocks  embedded  in  the  block 
containing  the  ON-unit  are  terminated.  Any  condition  may  be 
raised  through  use  of  the  "SIGNAL  condition  name;" 
statement.  The  user-defined  conditions  may  be  raised  only 
through  this  means. 

b.  Computational  Conditions  are  raised  in  the  following: 

(1)  CONVERSION:  The  source  for  a conversion  contains  a 
character  which  cannot  be  converted  to  the  target 
type  (e.g.,  *12A. 34'  cannot  be  converted  to  any 
numeric  type).  The  user  can  use  ONSOURCE  and 
ONCHAR  to  read  and  change  the  offending  source 
string  or  character. 

(2)  OVERFLOW:  Floating-point  exponent  exceeds 
implementation  maximum. 
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(3)  STRINGR AN GE:  Substring  referenced  with  SUBSTR  does 
not  lie  within  the  specified  string. 

(4)  SUBSCRIPT RANGE:  A subscript  expression  is  not 
within  declared  array  bounds. 

(5)  ZERODI VIDE:  Fixed  or  float  divide-by-zero  error. 

(6)  FIXEDOVERFLON:  Truncation  of  high  order  bits  or 
digits. 

(7)  SIZE:  On  formatted  output  or  assignment, 
high-order  digits  are  being  lost. 

(8)  STRINGSIZE:  On  formatted  output  or  assignment,  a 
string  value  is  too  long  to  be  represented  in  the 
specified  field  or  variable. 

(9)  CJ N DERPLDB:  A floating  point  computation  yields  a 
value  not  egual  to  zero  but  which  is  too  small  to 
be  represented  in  the  objeot  machine. 


c.  I/O  Coniji.ti.2!i§*  1“  PL/I  an  I/O  condition  is  always 
associated  with  a particular  named  file.  I/O  conditions  are 
raised  in  the  following  circumstances: 

(1)  ENDFILE:  A READ  or  GET  statement  has  read  the 
end-of-file  marker. 

(2)  ENDPA3E:  Por  a PRINT  file  only,  the  user  specified 
number  of  lines  per  page  has  been  output. 

(3)  NAME:  On  executing  a GET  DATA  statement  the  name 
in  the  input  streams  did  not  natch  any  expected 
name. 

(4)  KEY:  During  a KEYed  access  operation,  a key  error 
has  occurred. 

(5)  TRANSMIT:  On  any  input  or  output  operation  there 
is  a physical  error  (i.e. , hardware  error)  which 
prevents  completion  of  the  reguested  transfer. 

(6)  ON  DEFIN  EDPILE:  During  an  open  operation  the 
requested  file  was  not  found  or  could  not  be 
created. 
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(7)  RECORD:  The  program  has  attempted  to  transfer  a 
record  of  a size  unacceptable  to  the 
iapleaentat ion  or  of  a different  size  froa  the 
destination  variable. 

d.  General  Except  ion  Conditions.  These  are  conditions 
which  can  be  raised  for  errors  in  processing  that  are 
neither  coaputational  nor  I/O.  These  conditions  are  also 
raised  on  the  occurrence  of  an  exception  condition  for  which 
the  user  has  provided  no  explicit  condition  handler. 

General  exception  conditions  are  raised  in  the  following 
circuastances: 

(1)  ERROR:  Raised  for  any  exception  condition  for 
which  there  is  no  explicit  condition  handler. 

ERROR  is  also  raised  when  an  explicit  condition 
handler  does  nor  correctly  process  a condition. 

(2)  STORAGE:  Raised  when  there  is  not  adegoate  free 
storage  available  during  a procedure  prologue  or 
an  allocate  stataent. 

(3)  F IRISH:  Raised  iaaedlately  prior  to  noraal  or 
abnoraal  prograa  teraination.  In  the  absence  of  a 
FINISH  condition  handler,  the  prograa  is 

t erainated. 

(4)  AREA:  Raised  when  an  attempt  to  allocate  a BASED 
data  object  within  an  AREA  variable  fails  because 
there  is  insufficient  reaaining  storage  in  the 
AREA. 

e.  £!■§£- fiefingd  conditions.  The  user  nay  declare 
a condition  naae,  nay  use  that  condition  naae  in  an  ON 
stateaent,  and  SIGNAL  occurrence  of  the  condition  at  any 
point  in  the  prograa. 

5.  Statements. 

a.  Null  Statement.  This  statement  permits  extra 
semicolons  to  appear  in  proqraas. 

b.  Assign  Statement.  The  semantics  of  assignaent  was 
described  above;  the  PL/I  assignaent  stateaent  peraits 
multiple  target  variables  which  are  assigned  to  in 
left-to-r ight  order  (e.g.,  1=4;  A(I),I,A(I)  = 5;  sets  A(4), 

I , and  A ( 5)  to  5)  . 
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c.  Call  Stateaent.  This  statement  is  used  to  invoke 
procedures  which  have  no  RETURNS  attribute. 

d.  €9X2  S£a£e§§o£.  The  PL/I  GOTO  stateaent  nay  be  used 
to  transfer  control  to  any  label  whose  naae  is  known  in  the 
scope  of  the  stateaent,  or,  through  a label  paraaeter  or 
label  variable,  to  any  label  in  an  active  block.  Transfers 
out  of  procedures  are  possible  but  limps  into  nested  blocks 
are  not.  Arrays  of  label  constants  are  possible  and  nay  be 
used  for  an  effect  sinilar  to  the  FORTRAN  conputed  GOTO. 

e.  If.  Stateaent.  The  PL/I  iF-statenent  nay  have  either 
one  alternative  (following  THEN)  or  two  alternatives  (one 
following  THEN  and  the  other  following  ELSE).  The 
expression  following  the  IF  is  eventually  evaluated  to  a 
bit-string  and  a high-order  1-bit  is  the  "true"  condition. 

f.  fiQ  Stateaent.  The  PL/I  DO  stateaent  aa  y serve  two 
different  purposes.  It  nay  be  used  siaply  as  parentheses 
for  a groap  of  statenents  which  is  to  be  treated  as  a single 
stateaent  but  without  the  overhead  of  entering  a nested 
begin  block  (e.q.,  a group  of  stateaents  to  be  executed  for 
the  THEN  clause  of  an  IP- stateaent)  . The  other  purpose  is 
to  allow  iterative  execution  of  a sequence  of  statenents. 

It  can  do  this  in  a variety  of  ways:  by  executing  while  soae 
Boolean  expression  is  true;  by  stepping  a loop  control 
variable  froa  an  initial  value  by  fixed  aaounts  until  a 
terainal  value  is  reached;  by  evaluating  an  expression  after 
every  iteration  and  assigning  the  result  to  a loop  variable 
or  by  a coabination  of  the  three.  The  loop  control  variable 
aay  be  of  any  coaputational  type. 

g . Begin  Blocks.  A sequence  of  declarations  and 
statenents  aay  be  bracketed  by  BEGIN  and  END  to  fora  a begin 
block,  which  aay  then  be  used  anywhere  a single  stateaent  is 
valid.  A begin  block  deliaifes-a- naaescope. 

6.  Storage  Allocation. 

PL/I  has  four  storage  classes,  each  of  which  iaplies  a 
different  allocation  strategy.  STATIC  storage  is  allocated  t 

before  execution.  AUTOMATIC  storage  is  allocated  as  part  of 
the  prologue  to  a begin  block  or  procedure.  AUTOHATIC 
storage  is  de-allocated,  FREEd,  on  noraal  or  abnoraal  exit 
froa  a begin  block  or  procedure.  BASED  and  CONTROLLED 
storage  are  allocated  by  an  explicit  progranned  ALLOCATE 
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statement  and  de-allocated  by  a PRES  statement.  Objects  of 
all  four  storaqa  classes  are  initialized  at  allocation  tine 
if  the  INITIAL  attribute  is  coded  as  part  of  the 
declaration.  STATIC  strings  and  arrays  must  have  their 
bounds  fixed  at  compile- tine,  but  strings  and  arrays  of  the 
other  three  storage  classes  nay  defer  resolution  of  their 
bounds  until  allocation  tine. 

7.  Files  and  I/O. 

a.  One  of  the  aost  attractive  features  of  PL/I  is  the 
variety  of  features  available  for  processing  external  data. 
The  two  major  classifications  of  data  files  are  STREAM  and 
RECORD.  STREAM  files  are  character  oriented;  RECORD  files 
are  record  (or  block)  oriented. 

b.  STREAM  files  are  input,  output  or  printed.  Printing 
assigns  soae  additional  attributes  such  as  page  size,  i.e., 
naxiaua  number  of  lines  on  the  page.  STREAM  files  are 
processed  using  GET  (read)  or  POT  (write)  statements.  The 
user  may  specify  any  of  three  different  modes:  EDIT,  which 
performs  formatted  I/O;  LIST,  which  performs  I/O  using 
default  format  specifiers;  and  DATA,  which  requires  or 
supplies  variable  identifiers  to  perform  I/O  using  default 
format  specifiers. 

c.  RECORD  files  are  collections  of  records,  each  of 
which  contains  a single  scalar  or  aggregate  data  object 
stored  in  the  machine's  internal  representation.  There  is 
no  conversion  during  RECORD  I/O.  Record  files  also  have  one 
of  the  attributes  DIRECT  (i.e.,  random)  or  SEQUENTIAL,  and 
may  also  have  a KEYED  attribute,  which  specifies  that 
records  are  to  have  an  associated  key  allowing  the  program 
to  specify  the  next  record  to  be  processed. 

d.  In  addition  to  the  GET,  PUT,  READ,  WRITE,  and  REWRITE 
(i.e.,  update)  statements  outlined  above,  PL/I  has  OPEN  and 
CLOSE,  DELETE  (which  deletes  a record)  and  LOCATE  (which 
allows  the  user  to  build  an  output  record  directly  in  the 
output  buffer)  . 

e.  No  data  type  information  is  preserved  with  a file,  a 
fact  which  makes  it  possible  to  WRITE  data  of  one  type  and 
READ  it  back  as  another.  A file  may  be  OPENed  for  input 
with  attributes  entirely  different  from  those  used  in  the 
creation  of  the  file.  Misuse  of  this  behavior  may  cause  an 
error  at  some  point  during  file  processing. 
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f.  A number  of  exception  conditions  for  I/O  are  defined. 
See  paragraph  I.4.c  above. 

8.  Coepile-Tiee  Facilities. 

a.  PL/I  has  a X INCLUDE  statement  [2,  Section  2.5.7]  but 
no  action  for  this  statenent  is  defined  in  [2].  In  existing 
implementations,  XINCLODE  inserts  source  text  froe  a named 
file  into  the  program;  typically,  this  source  text  includes 
system* wide  declarations  and  procedure  definitions. 

b.  PL/I  as  defined  by  [21  provides  no  facilities  for 
macros,  conditional  compilation,  or  COHPOOLS. 

c.  Althouqh  [2]  defines  the  translation  and  processing 
with  no  reference  to  separate  compilation,  existing 
implementations  may  and  do  allow  for  separate  compilation. 
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Section  II.  DATA  AND  TYPES 
1.  Typed  Language  (A1). 

a.  Degree  o£  compliance:  P 

b.  PL/I  partially  satisfies  this  requirement  in  that  an 
associated  set  of  "attributes"  fully  specifies  each  PL/I 
variable  and  each  component  of  a composite  data  structure; 
additionally,  the  attributes  specify  the  precision,  the 
storage  allocation  mechanism  to  be  used  (see  Pi  below) , 
namescope,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  the  internal 
representation  of  a variable  or  component  of  a composite 
data  structure.  The  attributes  (and  thus  the  type)  of  each 
variable  are  fully  determinable  at  compile-tine. 

c.  PL/I  fails  this  Tinman  reguirement  by: 

(1)  Allowing  default  declarations  of  attributes. 
Indeed,  the  attribute  structure  of  PL/I  is  so 
complex  that  explicitly  declaring  all  the 
attributes  would  be  an  onerous  burden  on  the  user. 

(2)  Providing  implicit  type  conversions,  which 
effectively  remove  the  possibility  of  using  type 
information  for  redundancy. 

(3)  Providing  free  union  (the  DEPINE)  facility.  There 
is  no  provision  at  run  time  for  determining  which 
alternative  of  a union  is  the  active  one.  Certain 
uses  of  based  storage  effectively  provide  free 
union. 

i.  The  following  modifications  would  improve  the 
conformance  of  PL/I  to  the  Tinman  reguirement. 

(1)  Requira  explicit  declaration  of  all  type 
attributes  (e.  g.  , PLOAT,  FIXED,  BINARY,  DECIMAL, 

PR  ECISIDN , etc.).  The  factoring  allowed  in  tha 
PL/I  DECLARE  statement  removes  part  of  the  burden 
this  modification  might  have  for  the  user. 

(2)  Pix  in  the  standard  some  storage  class  and 
namescope  assumptions  (e.  g. , AUTOMATIC,  INTERNAL), 
which  would  then  require  explicit  overrides.  This 
approach  also  saves  keywords. 
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(3)  Reaove  all  iaplicit  conversion  fron  the  language. 
All  conversions  nust  then  be  explicitly  specified 
using  the  built-in  functions. 

(4)  Apply  restrictions  to  the  DEPINE  facility  (see  A7 
below)  . 

e.  The  na-for  iapact  upon  iapleaentation  of  these 
aodif ications  is  to  siaplify  the  construction  of  PL/I 
coapilers,  which  would  be  sonewhat  smaller,  faster,  and  aore 
reliable.  These  aodif  ications  should  also  iaprove  the 
quality  of  proqraas  written  in  PL/I.  Aside  froa  d(4)  above, 
these  restrictions  do  not  constrain  the  user  in  the 
operations  that  can  be  perforaed;  only  in  how  those 
operations  are  presented  and  how  the  work  is  divided  between 
the  coapiler  and  the  user. 

f.  It  aay  be  noted  that  the  restrictions  and 

aodif ic ations  described  above  are  contrary  to  sene  of  the 
basic  design  qoals  of  PL/I. 

2.  Data  Types  (A2). 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  PT 

b.  PL/I  offers  inteqers  and  floating  values  with 
iapleaentation  defined  naxiaun  precision,  and  fixed  point 
real  nuabers  with  iaplenentation  defined  naxiaun,  precision 
and  scale.  PL/I  provides  bit  and  character  strings  which 
aay  be  of  fixed  or  variable  length;  bit  and  character 
strings  have  an  iapleaentation  defined  naxiaun  length,  and 
the  variable  length  strings  have  a user-defined  naxiaun 
length.  PL/I  offers  the  user  the  ability  to  define  arrays 
and  records  (called  STRUCTURES  in  PL/I),  as  required  by  the 
Tinaan. 

c.  PL/I  does  not  offer  an  explicit  BOOLEAN  type  but  uses 
a bit  strinq  of  length  1 (see  B6  for  iaplicat ions)  . 

Provision  of  an  explicit  Boolean  type  in  PL/I  would  be 

st  ra  igh  tf  or  wa  rd. 

3.  Precision  (A3). 


a 


Degree  of  conpliance:  P 
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b.  PL/I  partially  satisfies  this  requirement.  A default 
precision  may  be  specified  to  apply  to  all  floating  point 
variables  in  a nanescope  [2,  Section  4.3.6];  such 
specification  is  not  required.  PL/I  does  not  require 
precision  specification  for  floating  point  variables;  if  not 
specified,  precision  defaults  to  soma  implementation-defined 
value  T2,  Section  4.3.6.  3].  Precision  applies  to 
operations:  an  operand  of  an  operator  is  converted  to  the 
precision  of  the  operand  with  greatest  precision  [2,  Section 
9.3.  2.  Iff  1. 

c.  This  Tinman  requirement  could  be  met  by  requiring 
that  the  default  precision  for  a nanescope  be  specified.  A 
single  specification  at  the  outermost  level  would  then 
suffice  for  an  entire  compilation.  This  is  a relatively 
minor  change. 

4.  Pixed  Point  Numbers  (A4)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  fixed  point  numbers  offered  by  PL/I  have  a range 
and  a fractional  step  size  which  are  specified  by  the  user 
(or  defaulted,  as  described  above  in  connection  with  A1). 
This  range  is  expressed  as  the  number  of  bits  or  decimal 
digits  used  to  represent  the  number.  Thus  FIXED  DECIMAL 
(4,2)  allows  all  values  in  the  range  -99.99  to  *99. 99. 

There  is  no  way  to  restrict  further  the  range  (e.g.  , to 
between  -50.00  and  +50.00).  The  scale  factors  are  managed 
by  the  compiler. 

c.  PL/I  does  not  provide  support  for  range  restriction 
and  testing.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a feature 
could  be  added  to  PL/I  without  great  expense. 

5.  Character  Data  (A5). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  PL/I  offers  no  general  facility  for  defining 
enumeration  types.  It  is  not  possible,  for  instance,  to  use 
characters,  as  "characters,"  for  iudex  values.  However, 
some  of  the  effects  of  treating  character  sets  as 
enumeration  types  are  achieved:  PL/I  defines  all  the 
relational  operators  on  single  characters  and  on  character 
strings,  and  PL/I  does  offer  a number  of  built-in  functions 
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allowinq  the  prog  raiser  great  flexibility  in  the  processing 
of  character  data,  including  the  following:  translating 
between  internal  code  and  any  specified  code  or  between  any 
two  specified  codes;  finding  the  position  of  one  string  in 
another  string  [2,  Section  9.4.4.35]:  determining  the 
collating  sequence  on  the  host  machine  [2,  Section 
9.4.4.14];  and  selecting  any  specified  substring  of  a given 
string  f2.  Section  9.4.4.69]. 

c.  The  modifications  needed  so  that  enumeration  types 
can  be  defined  are  described  in  connection  with  paragraph  E6 
below.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  though,  that  an  attempt  to 
obtain  the  character  data  type  by  such  a facility  is  not 
likely  to  be  cleanly  achieved.  One  problem  is  that  a single 
character  currently  is  obtainable  as  a character  string  of 
length  1,  but  there  is  no  corresponding  concept  of  a string 
of  objects  from  an  enumeration  type.  Associated  with  this 
problem  is  the  issue  of  how  a character  string  literal  can 
be  defined,  since  in  general  there  is  no  literal  form  for 
arrays  of  enumeration  types. 

6.  Arrays  (A6). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  PL/I  requires  explicit  specification  of  the  number  of 
dimensions,  and  of  the  range  of  subscript  values  (unless  the 
lover  bound  equals  1).  The  type  of  array  component  may  be 
specified  through  default  values  [2,  Section  4.3.6. 3].  The 
number  of  dimensions  and  the  type  are  determined  at 
compile- time.  PL/I  allows  the  programmer  to  defer 
determination  of  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  subscript 
bound  \2,  Section  3.1.1  (A18,  A129)  and  Section  7.2.7]  until 
entry  to  array  allocation  scope.  Only  a contiguous 
subsequence  of  integers  is  allowed  as  subscript  values  [2, 
Section  7.2.7,  Step  1.1].  An  unspecified  lower  bound 
defaults  to  one  --  not  zero  [2,  Section  4.4.3. 3,  Step  2]. 

c.  The  modifications  to  PL/I  required  to  meet  this 
requirement  either  depend  on  other  features  (e. g., 
definition  of  an  enumeration  type)  or  are  straightforward 
(e.g.,  fixinq  the  lower  subscript  bound  at  compile-time  or 
changing  the  default  lower  bound  from  one  to  zero). 
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7.  Records  (A7) . 

a.  Degree  of  Compliance:  P 

b.  Althouqh  PL/I  permits  records  to  have  alternate 
structures,  it  fails  to  satisfy  the  Tinman  requirement 
because  no  discrimination  condition  is  required;  thus  the 
PL/I  DEFINED  attribute  merely  allows  the  same  storage  to  be 
interpeted  differently  using  different  names.  For  instance, 
a PL/I  programmer  may  declare  a STRUCTURE,  and  DEFINE  an 
alternate  form  and  then  use  components  from  both  the  base 
STRUCTURE  and  the  DEFINED  alternate  in  the  same  expression. 
Type  checking  is  defeated;  the  entire  mechanism  has  very  low 
security. 

c.  To  fully  satisfy  this  Tinman  requirement,  PL/I  needs 
a modified  declaration  form  to  specify  the  alternate 
STRUCTURES  and  the  discrimination  condition,  and  both 
compile-time  and  run-time  enforcement  mechanisms.  These  are 
mador  changes. 
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Section  III.  OPERATIONS 

1.  Assignment  and  Reference  ( B 1 ) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  PL/I  defines  assignment  and  reference  operations  for 
all  data  types.  These  operations  are  extended  beyond  the 
Tinman  requirements  in  that  automatic  conversion  (e.g., 
integer  to  float  or  character  to  numeric)  and  reformatting 
(termed  "pronote"ing  in  the  PL/I  standard)  of  structures  [2, 
Section  7.5  1,  are  automatically  performed  (see  also  J1 
below)  . 

c.  PL/I  does  not  offer  encapsulated  type  definitions; 
allowing  encapsulated  type  definitions  would  reguire  malor 
changes  to  PL/I,  as  described  in  Section  VI  below. 

2.  Eguivalence  (B2). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  PL/I  will  compare  any  two  data  oblects  (records, 
arrays,  or  atomic  data)  for  identity.  PL/I  will  convert  -- 
implicitly  --  all  components  of  records  or  arrays  before 
making  the  comparison  [2,  Sections  6.3.5.  1 and  9.1.51. 
Considering  only  the  atonic  data  types,  PL/I  will  compare 
any  pair  among  floating  point,  fixed  point,  integer, 
picture,  character  string,  and  bit  string  — performing 
whatever  conversions  are  necessary. 

c.  The  comparison  of  floating  point  values  requires 
identity.  The  sat  of  built-in  functions  could  be  easily 
supplemented  to  provide  comparison  functions  having  the 
required  behavior. 

3.  Relationals  (B3). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  PL/I  defines  the  standard  six  relational  operations 

r 2,  Section  4.4.4]  for  numeric  data.  These  operators  apply 
also  to  character  and  bit  strinq  data.  PL/I  does  not  have 
enumerated  types.  Onordered  data  (e.g.,  pointer  or  label 
values)  nay  only  be  compared  for  equality  [2,  Section 
9. 3. 2. 5.1  Case  3 ]. 
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c.  The  scope  of  modif ications  needed  to  add  enumeration 
types  to  PL/I  is  described  in  connection  with  E6  below. 

4.  Arithmetic  Operations  <B4). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  PL/I  offers  all  the  requested  operations.  When  the 
programmer  wishes  to  explictly  control  the  precision  of  the 
result  there  are  built-in  functions  --  ADD,  MULTIPLY, 

DIVIDE,  SUBTRACT  — which  allow  him  to  do  this.  When  a 
programmer  wishes  to  obtain  the  remainder  from  an  integer 
division  the  MOD  built-in  function  must  be  used. 

5.  Truncation  and  Bounding  (B5) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  Truncation  is  also  considered  in  connection  with  B9 
below.  Range  and  precision  are  attributes  of  variables  in 
PL/I,  not  of  programs.  In  an  assignment  operation,  the 
right-hand  expression  is  evaluated  before  the  attributes  of 
the  target  are  determined  \2,  Section  7.5.1].  Purther, 
within  an  expression  the  evaluation  is  eventually  between 
pairs  of  operands.  In  an  infix-expression  involving 
operands  of  different  types  a conversion  is  performed 
considering  only  the  types  of  the  two  operands  [2,  Sections 
9.1.5  and  9.3.2.  1].  Thus,  if  A is  a floating  point 
variable,  the  statement 

A = 13  ♦ 1/4; 

will  assign  3.25EO  to  A because  the  1/4  is  evaluated  first 
to  fixed  point  E.2500...0  to  implementation  maximum 
precision  with  a scale  factor  of  maximum  precision  minus  one 
(i.e.,  (N,  M - 1 ) in  PL/I- like  notation)  [2,  Section  9.5.  1.9, 

Step  3.2,  and  Section  9. 3.2. 4].  Then  the  addition  will  be 
performed  and  the  result  (precision,  scale  factor)  are  such 
that  there  is  only  one  digit  position  before  the  decimal 
point  T 2,  Section  9.3.2. 1].  The  most  significant  position 
is  truncated  and  the  "fixed-overf low-condition”  is  raised, 
if  it  is  enabled.  An  argument  could  be  made  that  the  above 
operations  are  not  within  the  range  specifications  of  the 
proqram;  however,  fixed  point  division  in  PL/I  is  inherently 
so  confusing  that  is  is  not  possible  to  intuitively 
determine  the  result;  hence  the  operation  is  error-prone. 


c.  There  are  several  difficulties  to  be  faced  in 
changing  the  behavior  of  fixed-point  arithmetic  operations. 
One  problea  is  defining  suitable  behavior  [IS,  p.  87]: 

The  precision  rules  are  probably  the  part  of  PL/I 
that  has  received  the  greatest  criticise.  Much  of 
the  coaplaint  has  been  supported  by  results  that 
are  apparently  anoaalous  when  considered  outside 
the  dasiqn  philosophy  of  the  rules.  A great  deal 
of  effort  has  been  expended  in  searching  for  a 
simpler  and  iaproved  set  of  rules,  particularly 
for  division.  Many  different  proposals  have  been 
examined,  each  has  its  own  set  of  anoaalous 
results  and  none  has  shown  a sufficient 
iaprovenent  to  justify  an  inconpatible  change. 

Probably  any  well-defined  behavior  could  be  iapleaented; 
defining  that  behavior  is  the  difficulty. 

6.  Boolean  Operations  (B6). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  PL/I  Boolean  operations  include  only  AND,  OR,  and 
NOT.  A user  can  define  the  NOR  operation  in  teras  of  these 
but  this  operation  is  not  part  of  PL/I.  A NOR  operation  on 
Boolean  values  or  bit  strings  could  easily  be  iapleaented. 

c.  AND  and  OR  are  not  evaluated  in  short-circuit  node 
(*)  f 2,  Section  6. 3.5.1]  because  any  expression  is  evaluated 
before  (or  independent  of)  any  determination  that  the  result 
will  be  assigned  to  a Boolean  variable.  Also,  Boolean  does 
not  exist  as  a distinct  type  in  PL/I  but  is  represented  by 
bit  strinq  of  length  1.  In  lonqer  bit  strings  only  the 
hiqh-order  bit  is  examined  f2.  Section  6.3. 5.1]  to  deteraine 
a Boolean  result. 


(*)  The  following  is  stated  in  f 2,  Section  1.2.1, 
Flexibilities  of  Interpretation  1. 2.  1.  3.  («)  ]:  "If  an 
iapienentat ion  can  deteraine  the  result  produced  by 
evaluating  an  <expression>  ...  without  evaluating  it,  the 
iapienentat  ion  need  not  perform  the  evaluation."  Although 
this  allows  short-circuit  node,  there  is  no  requirement  that 
Boolean  expressions  be  evaluated  in  short-circuit  aode.  For 
reasons  discussed  in  connection  with  B5,  de teraination  that 
short-circui t node  is  appropriate  is  difficult  under  the 
language  standard. 
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d.  If  Boolean  is  implemented  as  a separate  data  type 
then  short-circuit  mode  could  be  easily  implemented. 
Operations  on  bit  strinqs  cannot  be  short  circuited;  it 
would  involve  compiler  overhead  to  determine  that 
fixed-length  bit  strinqs  were  of  length  1.  For  variable- 
length  strings  run  tine  checking  is  required  to  find  if 
short  circuit  mode  is  possible.  To  achieve  full  compliance 
with  this  Tinman  requirement,  the  standard  must  require 
short-circuit  mode  rather  than  -Just  allowing  it.  without  an 
explicit  Boolean  data  type  this  would  be  a difficult 
modification;  with  Boolean,  it  is  straightforward. 

7.  Scalar  Operations  (B7). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance;  P 

b.  PL/I  permits  scalar  operations  and  assignments  on 
conformable  arrays  and  data  transfers  between  records  or 
arrays  of  identical  logical  structure.  PL/I  also  offers 
more:  one-for-one  compatibility  of  type  is  not  required; 
records  are  not  required  to  have  identical  form  (see  [2, 
Section  9.1.1.41  for  definition  of  "compatibility"  and  f 2, 
Section  7.5.3.11  for  definition  of  "promotability")  but 
rather  be  "compatible"  or  "promotable"  depending  on  usage 
(see  J1  below).  Arrays  involved  in  operations  must  have  the 
same  rank  and  each  dimension  must  have  the  sane  number  of 
components  f 2,  Section  9.  1.1.6,  Step  2 1.  The  components  are 
not  required  to  be  of  the  same  type. 

c.  PL/I  multiplication  of  matrices  is  "unnatural, 
confusing  and  inconvenient"  in  exactly  the  manner  used  by 
the  Tinman  as  an  example  [2,  Section  9.1.1.61. 

d.  Transfers  between  arrays  or  records  may  be  used  to 
permit  run  time  conversion  from  one  ob-Ject  representation  to 
another  (e.g.,  to  pack  or  unpack  data). 

e.  The  BT  NAME  option  on  an  assignment  statement  allows 
the  complete  reformatting  and  conversion  of  data  in  a 
record . 

f.  Although  PL/I  allows  obscure  and  confusing  operations 
on  arrays  and  records,  great  care  must  be  taken  in  the 
design  of  restrictions  (or  redesign  of  the  base  features) 
because  the  highly  complex  behavior  shown  in  the  example  in 
paragraph  J1,  for  instance,  results  from  the  compounding  of 
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■tick  siaplar  behavior.  If  assignaent  of  a scalar  to  a 
record  is  disallowed  then  auch  of  the  e rror- proneness  also 
qoes  away.  This  is  a sufficient  restriction  and  would 
siaplify  iapleaentation  of  new  PL/I  coapilers.  The  changes 
to  existing  PL/I  coapilers  would  also  be  fairly  ainor, 
involving  only  restrictions  in  the  definitions  of 
coapa tibility  and  pronotability  applied. 

8.  Type  Conversion  (B8). 

a.  Degree  of  conpliance:  P 

b.  PL/I  will  atteapt  to  convert  — iaplicitly  --  between 
any  two  data  types  in  the  following  list:  float,  fixed, 
integer,  bit  string,  character  string  and  pictured  data 
(special  fora  of  character)  [2,  Sections  9.5ff].  The 
conversion  froa  character  to  nuneric  will  give  an  error  if 
the  character  string  contains  any  non-nuaeric  character  (s) 
T2,  Section  9.5. 1.7,  Case  3 1. 

c.  PL/I  provides  explicit  conversion  operations:  anong 
integer,  fixed  and  floating  point  data  (PIXED  and  FLOAT 
built-in  functions)  and  between  ob-Ject  and  character 
representations  of  numbers  (GET  and  PUT  STRING) . The 
built-in  function  PIXED  is  also  used  for  conversion  between 
fixed  point  scale  factors. 

d.  Restrictions  on  aixed  node  expressions  violate  the 
spirit  of  PL/I  but  would  not,  in  fact,  reduce  the  power  of 
the  language  or  involve  auch  extra  writing  in  well-designed 
prograas.  The  aodif ications  needed  to  bring  PL/I  into 
coapliance  with  B9  are  relatively  ainor  and  should  siaplify 
the  iapleaentation. 

9.  Changes  in  Nuneric  Representation  (B9). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  PT 

b.  PL/I  restricts  ranges  only  through  the  precision  and 
scale  factor  declared  for  fixed-point  variables.  Explicit 
conversion  is  not  required  between  ranges  so  restricted. 

c.  PL/I  provides  a run-tine  exception  (fixed  overflow  or 
size)  when  the  most  significant  digits  of  any  integer  or 
fixed-point  value  are  truncated  [2,  Sections  9.  1.4  and 
9.1.4.11.  However,  as  noted  in  paragraph  B5  above,  the 
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circ umstances  under  which  such  truncation  can  occur  are  not 
intuitively  obvious. 

i.  Although  PL/I  provides  the  desired  behavior  for  this 
Tinian  requirement,  restricted  ranges  in  the  sense  desired 
are  not  available;  the  addition  of  such  range  restrictions 
to  the  language  would  be  a difficult  lodification  to  lake 
cleanly. 

10.  I/O  Operations  (B10)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  One  of  the  strong  points  of  PL/I  is  th.e  flexibility 
provided  for  I/D  operations.  PL/I  files  have  either  STREAM 
or  RECORD  attributes.  Stream  operations  imply  the 
processing  (either  reading  or  writing)  of  the  next 
sequential  character  or  compound  operations  processing 
groups  of  characters  — the  data  procassed  may  only  be 
character  lata.  The  PL/I  programmer  may  treat  character 
strings  and  stream  files  in  a similar  fashion.  Record 
operations  imply  the  processing  of  data  in  fixed  or  variable 
sized  units  (i.e.,  records).  Records  are  transferred 
to/from  the  external  medium  without  xodification  [2,  Section 
8.6.1.2  1.  PL/I  provides  an  implementation-defined 
attribute,  ENVIRDNHENT,  to  describe  any  peculiarities  of 
devices  or  file  organization  [2,  Sections  1.2.1. 6.(1)  and 
1.2.2.  (5)  1. 

c.  Whether  a PL/I  program  may  dynamically  assign  and 
reassign  I/O  devices  is  an  implementation-defined  feature 
r2.  Section  1.2.2(23)  and  (27)1.  However,  a file  may  be 
opened  with  certain  attributes  (e.g.,  OUTPUT  STREAM), 
closed,  and  then  reopened  with  different  attributes  (e.g., 
INPUT  SEQUENTIAL  RECORD)  . 

d.  The  PL/I  user  may  elect  to  process  any  specific  I/O 
exception  conditions  and/or  to  process  all  exceptions  in  his 
program. 

e.  The  only  significant  disagreement  between  B10  and 
PL/I  is  that  PL/I  allows  a certain  degree  of  implementation 
and  installation  dependence,  which  the  Tinman  prohibits. 
Complete  implementation  and  installation  independence  would 
present  some  very  difficult  design  problems. 


11.  Power  Set  Operations  (B11). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  PL/I  does  not  offer  enumeration  types,  so  it  does  not 
offer  power  sets  of  those  types.  However,  the  PL/I  bit 
string  can  be  used  by  the  prograaaer  to  represent 
user-defined  power  sets.  The  PL/I  built-in  function  BOOL 
allows  a user  to  define  any  bitwise  operation  between  two 
bit  strings. 

c.  Because  bit  string  operations  already  exist  in  PL/I, 
implementation  of  power  sets  of  enumeration  types  is  greatly 
simplified.  However,  the  definition  of  enumeration  types 
and  their  behavior  in  PL/I  would  be  guite  complex. 
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Section  IT.  EXPRESSIONS  AND  PARAMETERS 

1.  Side  Effects  (Cl). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  Tinman  allows  implementations  to  alter  the  order 
of  arqument  evaluations  when  the  alteration  does  not  change 
the  side  effects  of  lef t-to-right  evaluation.  The  PL/I 
standard  explicitly  allows  certain  potential  side  effects  to 
be  iqnored.  One  potential  side  effect  of  an  expression 
evaluation  is  the  processing  of  exceptions  (e.g.,  overflow 
or  divide  by  zero).  The  standard  does  not  require  these 
exception  conditions  to  come  in  any  order  \ 2,  Section 

1.2. 1.4,  items  1,  2,  and  4);  moreover,  implementations  are 
not  required  |to  raise  the  exception  conditions  which  are 
called  for  ini  the  standard. 

c.  Functions  are  another  source  of  potential  side 
effects.  If  t-he  function  F (Y)  alters  X then  the  expression 
X**2  ♦ F ( Y)  could  have  different  values  depending  on  which  of 
X **2  and  F (Y ) were  evaluated  first.  [2,  Section  1.2. 1.4 
item  31  states  that  the  sub-expressions  of  an  expression  may 
be  evaluated  in  any  order. 

d.  The  order  of  evaluation  of  expressions  in  PL/I  could 
be  fixed.  That  would  make  optimization  more  difficult.  If 
the  order  of  side  effects  (except  those  that  arise  from 
exception  conditions)  is  fixed,  then  many  useful 
optimizations  still  remain  available.  This  would  make  new 
implementations  easier  to  build  and  would  not  be  difficult 
for  existinq  implementations.  Even  compilers  which  perform 
substantial  optimizations  will  usually  disable  the 
optimizations  at  the  user's  request. 

2.  Operand  Structure  (C2)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  PL/I  arithmetic  operator  hierarchy  is  widely 
recoqnized  and  is  similar  to  that  provided  by  FORTRAN.  The 
non-a rithmatic  operator  herarchy  is  not  so  widely  familiar 
but  is  similar  to  (that  provided  by  FORTRAN. 

c.  Because  a string  concatenation  operation  is  not. 
widely  implemented,  its  position  in  the  operator  hierarchy 
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nay  not  be  widely  recognized,  but  its  PL/I  assigned  position 
between  the  arithmetic  operators  and  the  Boolean  operators 
seees  appropriate.  PL/I  has  eight  distinct  levels  of 
operator  hierarchy.  Operations  within  the  saae  precedence 
level  (e.g. , X/Y/Z)  will  be  parsed  left-to-riqht  (e.g. , 
(X/Y)/Z)  except  at  the  highest  level  (e.g.,  I**Y**Z)  where 
the  operations  are  parsed  right- to- lef t (e.g.,  X**(Y**Z)). 
This  is  standard  PORTRAN  and  widely  recognized;  it  also 
represents  standard  mathematical  practice. 

d.  PL/I  allows  explicit  parentheses  either  to  specify 
the  intended  parsing  or  for  clarity.  PL/I  never  requires 
parentheses  in  an  expression:  regardless  of  how  confusing  an 
expression  aay  be  to  a human  reader,  it  is  never  ambiguous 
to  the  PL/I  standard  coapiler. 

e.  PL/I  offers  no  facilities  for  defining  new  operator 
precedence  rules  nor  for  changing  the  precedence  of  existing 
operators. 

f.  If  the  restrictions  on  mixed  mode  expressions 
discussed  in  connection  with  B8  were  in  effect,  the 
potential  coaplexity  of  a PL/I  expression  would  be  lessened. 
Another  great  improvement  in  clarity  could  be  achieved  by 
requiring  the  different  classes  of  operators  to  be  delimited 
by  parentheses.  Por  example,  when  the  operands  of  a 
relational  expression  are  arithmetic  expressions,  they  must 
be  parenthesized  irrespective  of  the  relative  precedence 
between  arithmetic  and  relational  operators.  These  changes 
could  be  easily  implemented. 

3.  Expressions  Permitted  (C3). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  PL/I  fully  meets  this  requirement.  A careful  reading 
of  \2,  Section  2.4  and  2,  Chapter  3 1 finds  no  instance  of 
allowinq  references  to  variables  of  a particular  type  where 
expressions  of  that  type  are  not  also  allowed.  Constants 
are  required,  for  example,  to  specify  the  precision  of  fixed 
point  and  floating  point  variables,  the  picture  of  picture 
variables,  and  the  replication  factor  for  a replicated 
string  constant  (e.g.,  the  string  ' AAA  AAA'  may  be  specified 
as  (6)' A'),  and  in  these  positions  variables  are  not 
allowed . 
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4.  Constant  Expressions  (C4). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  PL/I  standard  does  not  address  this  point 
explicitly.  However,  \2,  Section  1.2]  ("Relationships 
Between  an  I ■piemen tat ion  and  This  Definition")  taken 
together  with  f2.  Section  1.2. 1.4]  ("Flexibilities  of 
Interpretations  Expression  Evaluation")  iaplies  that  an 
implementation  has  the  option  of  evaluating  constant 
expressions  prior  to  run  tine.  Although  the  PL/I  standard 
could  specify  evaluation  of  constant  expressions  prior  to 
run  tine,  the  constraints  imposed  in  paragraph  D2  night  «ake 
such  evaluation  very  difficult. 

c.  In  places  where  PL/I  reguires  a constant  in  the 
concrete  syntax  (e.g.  , [2,  Section  2. 4. 4.1  CH27]),  a 
constant  expression  would  be  a syntactic  error.  PL/I 
requires  constants  in  few  places;  allowing  constant 
expressions  in  those  places  would  not  be  difficult.  The 
problea  is  that  of  deciding  on  which  operations  should  be 
coapile-time  evaluable  in  constant  expressions  (division? 
exponentiation?  library  routines?). 

5.  Consistent  Parameter  Rules  (C 5)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  Parameters  to  PL/I  procedures  aa  y be  passed  by  value 
or  by  reference.  All  constants  [2,  Section  4. 4. 5. 9 Create 
Entry  Reference],  expression  results,  substructured  arrays 

r 2,  Section  4.4.5.10  Test  Hatching,  Step  1],  and  all 
variables  or  aggregates  requiting  type  conversion  are  passed 
by  value.  When  the  types  (i.e.,  PL/I  attributes)  natch, 
variables  and  arrays  are  passed  by  reference.  When  the 
forms  of  records  and  the  types  of  all  the  corresponding 
components  match,  records  are  passed  by  reference. 

c.  An  exception  condition  process  (i.e.,  PL/I  ON-unit) 
nay  be  a single  statement  (not  an  if-statement  [2,  Section 
2.3.3  CH9  ])  or  a begin  block,  neither  of  which  accepts 
parameters.  There  are  built-in  functions  (ONCODE,  ONCHAR, 
ONFIELD)  which  are  only  defined  during  an  exception  process. 
ONCODE  returns  an  iaplenentation  defined  value  indicating 
the  cause  of  the  exception.  ONCHAR  and  ONSOURCE  change  the 
contents  of  the  character  or  the  field  causing  the 
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conversion  error.  ONFIELD  returns  the  entire  contents  of  an 
input  field  when  a data- directed  I/O  statement  finds  an 
unknown  variable  label  '2,  Section  8.7. 1.5].  The  use  of 
these  built-in  functions  as  (essentially)  arguments  to 
on-units,  and  particularly  their  use  as  the  target  of  an 
assignment  statement,  are  inconsistent  with  the  rules 
applicable  for  parameter  passing  to  procedures.  The  non-I/O 
exception  conditions  have  no  parameters  (except  ONCODE)  and 
can  have  no  direct  effect  on  the  operation  which  generated 
the  exception. 

d.  PL/I  does  not  offer  any  parallel  processing 
facilitie  s. 

e.  The  built-in  functions  of  PL/I  obey  the  same 
parameter  passing  rules  as  user-defined  procedures,  except 
that  the  MAX  or  MIN  function  can  accept  an  argument  list  of 
arbitrary  length  and  certain  built-in  functions  may  appear 
on  the  left  side  of  an  assignment  statement  (PL/I 
pseudovariables:  IMAG,  REAL,  STRING,  SOBSTR,  UNSPEC,  ONCHAR 
and  ONSOORCE). 

f.  To  bring  PL/I  into  conformance  with  this  Tinman 
requirement,  the  parameters  to  exception  handling  routines 
must  be  more  carefully  defined.  To  do  so  would  involve  some 
difficulty  in  both  the  definition  phase  and  the 
implementation  phase.  The  nature  of  the  definitional 
problem  can  be  seen  in  trying  to  determine  where  a parameter 
to  an  exception  routine  should  come  from,  what  it  should  do, 
and  what  should  be  done  with  it. 

6.  Type  Agreement  in  Parameters  (C6)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  PL/I  matches  actual  arguments  and  formal  parameters 
by  performing  any  conversions  on  the  actual  arguments 
necessary  \2,  Section  6.3.6.1.21.  The  number  of  dimensions 
for  array  parameters  is  determined  at  compile  time  [2, 
Section  3.5.5  1.  In  PL/I  the  size  and  subscript  range  for 
array  parameters  are  passed  as  part  of  the  arguments. 

c.  PL/I  allows  type  transfers  to  be  hidden  in  procedure 
calls  T 2,  Section  6.3.6.1.2  1.  PL/I  allows  the  subscript 
ranges  for  arrays  to  be  implicit  on  the  call  side  [2, 

Section  6.3.6. 1.2  Step  2.31. 
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d.  The  rules  against  implicit  type  conversions  discussed 
under  paragraph  B9  are  sufficient  to  assure  type  agreement 
of  actual  arguments  and  formal  parameters  when  all 
procedures  are  compiled  together.  The  PL/I  standard  [2] 
assumes  that  all  procedures  are  compiled  together  and  does 
not  discuss  separate  compilation  and  linking  steps.  Any 
changes  to  this  larger  environment  could  be  very  expensive. 

A linker  in  a large  system  is  generally  shared  by  many 
different  compilers  --  FORTRAN,  COBOL,  PL/I  and  Assembler  -- 
so  not  only  must  the  changes  be  made  to  the  linker  but 
possibly  also  to  the  other  languages.  Thus,  the 
definitional  phase  presents  some  difficulties  but  the 
implementation  could  involve  very  large  system  changes. 

7.  Formal  Parameter  Kinds  (C7)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  PL/I  offers  the  first  formal  parameter  class  (call  by 
value)  but  does  not  disallow  assignment  to  these  parameters. 
Any  change  in  the  procedure  to  the  parameter  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  argument,  which  may  be  a constant,  an 
expression  or  a variable  enclosed  in  parentheses.  PL/I 
offers  the  second  class  of  parameter  (call  by  reference)  but 
care  must  be  taken  by  the  programmer  that  the  attributes  of 
the  argument  and  the  parameter  agree,  or  PL/I  will  perform  a 
conversion  and  pass  the  converted  value  in  a temporary 
location,  thus  creating  the  effect  of  a call  by  value. 

c.  It  may  be  noted  that  control  of  argument  class 
resides  with  the  caller  and  not  with  the  procedure.  The 
caller  can  ensure  call  by  value,  which  protects  a variable 
from  modification,  but  the  procedure  has  no  method  of 
specifying  that  data  to  be  modified  is  passed  by  reference. 

d.  There  are  formal  parameter  classes  for  labels,  which 
may  be  used  as  exception  condition  exits,  and  for  procedure 
names.  User  defined  exception  condition  names  remain  valid 
within  a namescope;  thus,  control  in  PL/I  need  not  pass 
through  the  procedure  call  interface  to  process  an  exception 
condition. 

e.  Substantial  changes  to  PL/I  and  to  its  supporting 
routines  (e.g.,  linker)  are  required  to  allow  procedures  to 
specify  which  of  their  parameters  will  be  modified  and  for 
the  system  to  assure  no  violations  to  this  intent. 


8.  Foraal  Parameter  Specifications  (C8). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  PL/I  offers  an  explicit  generic  facility  in  the 
definition  of  a procedure.  Such  a procedure  aust  be 
internal  [2,  Section  4. 3. 6.1  Step  4],  The  prog  raaaer 
defines  a nuaber  of  alternate  entry  points  to  a procedure; 
the  translator  selects  the  appropriate  entry  depending  on 
the  attributes  of  the  arguaents  and  uses  that  entry  as  the 
entry  point  to  the  named  procedure  [2,  Section  4.4.5.11]. 

If  the  attributes  of  the  call  arguaents  do  not  match  any  of 
the  sets  of  generic  parameter  attributes  the  compiler 
recognizes  an  error  '2,  Section  4.4.5.11  Step  1.2.5]. 

c.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  capability  reguired  by  the 
Tinman  in  fact  offers  the  facilities  desired.  It  is, 
however,  guite  clear  that  PL/I  offers  no  "a  ttri bute-f  ree" 
parameter  class  which  would  allow  a procedure  to  build  a 
stack  or  gueue  with  arbitrary  contents.  A generic  procedure 
with  entry  points  for  all  conceivable  argument  types  would 
be  unwieldy. 

d.  It  may  be  noted  that  a programmer  could  use  PL/I's 
generic  facility  to  suspend  conversion,  by  specifying  one 
entry  with  the  calling  argument  attributes  desired.  Any 
deviations  would  result  in  an  (implementation-dependent) 
error  announcement. 

e.  A compile-time  text  substitution  macro  facility  would 
best  satisfy  this  requirement.  Some  versions  of  PL/I 
provide  a macro  facility,  which  was  excluded  from  the 
standard  because  it  is  difficult  to  rigorously  define. 
Provision  of  such  a macro  facility  would  not  change  other 
parts  of  PL/I  but  would  be  moderately  difficult  in  itself. 

9.  Variable  Numbers  of  Parameters  (C9)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  F 

b.  PL/I  requires  the  number  of  arguments  in  the 
subroutine  call  or  function  reference  to  equal  the  number  of 
foraal  parameters  of  the  procedure  [2,  Section  4.4.5. 9 Case 
2.1].  There  are  some  built-in  functions  having  an  arbitrary 
number  of  arguments  (e.q.,  MIN  and  HAX)  but  this  facility  is 
not  available  for  user-defined  routines.  PL/I  does  allow 
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different  naaed  entry  paints  to  the  saae  procedures.  When  a 
different  entry  point  is  used,  a different  nunber  of 
arquaents  aay  be  supplied.  With  the  generic  feature,  a 
single  procedure  naae  aay  be  used  with  the  selection  of 
entry  point  dependent  on  nuaber  and  characteristics  of  the 
arquaents.  In  neither  case  is  it  possible  in  PL/I  for  a 
proqraaaer  to  write  a procedure  which  aay  be  called  with  an 
arbitrary  nuaber  of  arguaents. 

c.  Allowing  an  arbitrary  nuaber  of  arguaents  to  a PL/I 
procedure,  even  with  the  restrictions  iaposed  by  the  Tinaan, 
requires  a large  change  to  PL/I. 


- 
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Section  T.  VARIABLES, 

1.  Constant  Value  Identifiers 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 


LITERALS  AND  CONSTANTS 
(D1)  . 


b.  PL/I  has  no  facility  for  representing  computational 
constant  value  identifiers.  Such  a facility  seems  to  be 
within  the  spirit  of  PL/I  and  should  not  be  too  difficult  to 
implement,  especially  considering  that  PL/I  does  have  a 
facility  for  processing  constant  value  identifiers  for 
non-computat ional  values  such  as  labels  or  file  names. 

2.  Numeric  Literals  (D2)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  PL/I  provides  a syntax  and  a consistent 
interpretation  for  literals  of  built-in  data  types;  however, 
the  relationship  between  the  values  of  program  literals  and 
input  data  is  not  considered  in  [2]. 

c.  The  PL/I  language  standard  could  specify  that  numeric 
literals  and  input  data  of  exactly  the  same  form  have  the 
sane  value  on  any  particular  target  machine.  Such  a change 
could  have  an  effect  throughout  the  entire  compiler  if  host 
and  object  machines  differ. 

3.  Initial  Values  of  Variables  (D3) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  PL/I  initial  attribute  allows  the  programmer  to 
specify  the  initial  values  of  individual  variables,  arrays 
or  records  as  part  of  their  declaration  [2,  Section  3.1.5 
A24,  A25,  A26 1.  These  variables  are  initialized  at  the  tine 
of  their  apparent  allocation  [2,  Section  5.3.6  Step  1.1.2.  3; 
Section  6.2.3  Step  2.  1.1. 3;  and  Section  7.2.1  Step  1.3]. 
There  are  no  default  initial  values  for  variables.  For 
variables  without  the  initial  attribute,  the  standard 
generates  variables  with  an  "undefined"  initial  value  [2, 
Section  7.2.9  Step  1.2].  These  variables  have  certain 
contexts  in  which  they  "must  not*'  be  "undefined"  [2,  Section 
7. 5. 2.1].  However,  the  interpretation  of  a "must"  or  "must 
not"  test  is  that  any  failure  of  these  tests  means  that  the 
program  interpretation  is  no  longer  governed  by  the  standard 
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— i.e.,  any  action,  including  ignoring  the  condition,  is 
allowed  [2,  Section  1.2(1)].  Although  the  standard  prorides 
no  explicit  provision  for  testing  for  variable 
initialization,  such  testing  is  implicit  in  the  "must  not" 
condition. 

c.  Testing  at  run-time  for  variable  initialization  is 
extreme  ly  costly  unless  supported  in  the  hardware.  To 
atteapt  static  compile-time  checking  would  result  in 
coapilers  of  auch  greater  coaplexity  and  still  achieve  only 
a partial  check. 

4.  Numeric  Range  and  Step  Size  (D4)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  p 

b.  Inherent  in  the  precision  specification  of  a fixed 
point  variable  is  the  step  size.  PL/I  ON-condi tions  allow 
the  testing  of  subscript  ranges  [2,  Section  7.6.7  Step  4.2] 
but  this  does  not  iaply  any  restriction  on  the  range  of  a 
variable;  only  a restriction  on  the  range  of  a variable  when 
it  is  used  as  subscript  to  an  array. 

c.  The  range  of  a fixed  point  variable  in  PL/I  is  the 
entire  range  of  its  precision  (e.g.,  with  precision  (7,3) 
the  range  is  -9999.999  to  *9999.999).  The  hardware  liaits 
of  a particular  implementation  are  the  only  range  liaits  on 
floating  point  or  integer  data. 

d.  Inclusion  of  range  specifications  and  runtime  range 
checking  would  be  a larqe  change  to  PL/I,  interacting  with 
facilities  such  as  fixed  point  arithmetic  and  paraaeter 
passing. 

5.  Variable  Types  (D5)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  PL/I  does  not  allow  defined  types  nor  does  it  allow 
enuaeration  types.  with  these  exceptions,  there  are  no 
restrictions  on  the  structure  of  data;  PL/I  allows  arrays  to 
be  components  of  records  and  allows  records  to  be  components 
of  arrays. 

c.  This  requirement  is  wholly  in  the  spirit  of  PL/I  and, 
were  the  unavailable  types  present,  coapliance  would  be 
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total.  Type  definition  is  discussed  under  paragraph  El 
below  and  enuaeration  types  under  paragraph  E6  below. 

6.  Pointer  Variables  (D6)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  PL/1  does  provide  a pointer  aechanisn  which  can  be 
used  to  build  data  with  shared  and/or  recursive 
substructure,  A PL/I  pointer  nay  point  to  any  fora  of  array 
or  record  or  to  scalar  variables  of  any  type,  including 
pointer  [2,  Section  3.1.19,  A170  and  A 172].  Pointer 
variables  nay  only  point  syntactically  to  variables, 
records,  or  arrays  explicitly  declared  as  based  [2,  Section 
4.4.5  Case  3. 1.(2)  1.  Any  other  security  checks  on  pointers 
and  based  variables  reguire  expensive  runtiae  overhead.  For 
exaaple,  the  data  object  dynamically  referenced  by  a pointer 
variable  is  reguired  to  have  certain  attributes  in  coaaon 
with  the  data  object  syntactically  pointed  to  f 2,  Section 
7.6.3];  testing  for  this  natch  is  expensive. 

c.  Because  based  variables,  records  and  arrays  are 
explicitly  allocated  by  the  program,  the  scope  of  allocation 
is  not  statically  determinable;  they  nay  be  allocated  at  any 
point  within  their  declaration  scope  [2,  Section  7.2.3].  A 
weakness  is  that  based  variables,  records,  or  arrays  remain 
allocated  outside  their  declaration  scope  unless  explicitly 
freed. 

d.  The  standard  does  not  specify  what  is  to  occur  when  a 
based  variable  is  "lost"  (i.e. , when  no  pointer  points  to 
it) . 


e.  The  PL/I  pointer  nechanisa  was  designed  before  the 
currant  knowledge  about  the  impact  of  language  features  upon 
software  reliability  had  been  developed.  It  provides 
capability  without  constraint  and  is  basically  a 
hardware-oriented  aechanisn.  It  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  iapose  security  on  the  current  PL/I  pointer  and  based 
storage  aechanisn.  Any  major  redesign  of  this  nechanisa 
would  have  effects  throughout  the  language  and  compilers  for 
the  language. 
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Section  YI.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 

1.  User  Definitions  Possible  (El). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  PL/I  does  not  offer  a programmer  the  ability  to 
define  new  data  types  or  new  operators,  infix  or  prefix,  in 
his  proqrams.  Data  definition  in  PL/I  is  limited  to 
specifying  the  structure  of  objects;  the  power  and  added 
safety  of  a type  definition  facility  are  not  present. 

c.  The  PL/I  procedure  defining  capability  is  flexible 
and  qeneral,  particularly  the  generic  facility,  which  is 
useful  in  many  application  areas. 

d.  A type  definition  capability  using  solely  procedures, 
dynamic  and  static  storaqe  allocation  schemes  with  built-in 
data  types  and  structuring  is  already  available.  Extension 
of  existing  operators  to  new  types  (e.  q.,  a type  which 
invoices  a procedure  when  a data  object  of  the  defined  type 
is  the  tarqet  of  an  assignment)  would  require  substantial 
changes  to  the  design  of  PL/I. 

2.  Consistent  Use  of  Types  (E2)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  PL/I  has  no  type  definition  facility.  If  a type 
definition  facility  were  to  be  added  to  PL/I  then  this 
requirement  could  be  included  among  the  desiqn  goals. 

3.  No  Default  Declarations  (E3). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  The  type  (i.e.,  PL/I  attributes)  of  any  program 
component  not  explicitly  declared  by  the  programmer  will  be 
qiven  by  default  '2,  Section  4.3.6.31. 

c.  As  discussed  above  in  connection  with  A1  , 
restrictions  on  default  definitions  should  be 
straightforward  to  implement  but  are  antithetical  to  some  of 
the  original  PL/I  design  goals. 
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4.  Can  Extend  Existing  Operators  (E4). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  PL/I  defines  the  effect  of  the  existinq  operators 
with  all  valid  data  types  (e.q. , arithmetic  values  may  be 
added  or  compared;  pointers  or  labels  only  compared)  [2, 
Section  9.3.2ff]. 

c.  Althouqh  not  under  the  user's  control,  many  operators 
are  extended  to  include  the  record  type.  Hhen  two  records 
of  dissimilar  form  are  operands  of  an  infix  operator,  an 
intermediate  record  is  constructed  usinq  a complex  set  of 
rules.  If  this  can  be  done  the  two  records  are  called 
"compatible"  \ 2,  Section  9. 1.1.4],  Both  records  are 
"promotable"  to  the  intermediate  record  \2,  Section 
7.5.3.11.  All  infix  operations  may  involve  automatic  type 
conversions,  aqain  not  under  user  control. 

d.  PL/I  offers  no  facility  for  defining  new  atonic  data 
types  and  no  facility  for  user  controlled  extension  of 
existinq  operators. 

e.  The  extension  of  existinq  operators  to  newly  defined 
data  types  must  be  included  with  the  design  of  an  entire 
type  definition  task,  and  provision  of  an  operator  extension 
facility  makes  this  even  more  difficult. 

5.  Type  Definitions  (E5). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  PL/I  currently  provides  none  of  the  features  required 
in  E5.  The  inclusion  in  PL/I  of  data  type  definition 
features  is  a larqe  task  that  would  involve  redesign  of 
substantial  parts  of  the  languaqe. 

6.  Data  Defining  Mechanisms  (E6)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  PL/I  offers  no  facility  for  defining  types  by 
enumeration.  PL/I  offers  arrays  of  records  and  records  of 
arrays  nested  to  any  depth,  and  the  components  may  be  any 
PL/I  type  (e.q.,  fixed  or  floatinq  arithmetic  variables, 
character  or  bit  strings,  pointer  or  label  variables).  PL/I 


offers  neither  discriminated  union  nor  a power  set  facility, 
but  PL/I  does  provide  bit  strinqs. 

s.  Different  methods  for  the  definition  of  enumeration 
types  have  been  proposed  and  implemented.  The  simplest  of 
these  methods,  usinq  a unique  literal  name  to  specify  a 
small  inteqer  constant  in  restricted  contexts,  could  be 
implemented  without  qreat  difficulty.  Power  sets  of 
enumeration  types  nay  be  easily  implemented  when  an 
enumeration  type  definition  mechanism  is  available. 

d.  Discriminated  union  is  discussed  under  paraqraph  K 7 
above. 

7.  No  Free  Union  or  Subset  Types  (B7) . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  DEFINE  facility  of  PL/I  provides  free  union. 

PL/I  does  not  support  subsettinq.  See  paraqraph  A7  above 
for  discussion  of  the  DEFINE  facility. 

8.  Type  Initialization  (E8). 

a.  Deqree  of  conpliance:  F 

b.  The  user  of  PL/I  cannot  define  new  types.  Inclusion 
of  initialization  and  finalization  procedures  as  part  of  the 
type  definition  should  be  included  in  the  design  of  the 
entire  type  definition  facility. 
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Section  VII.  SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 
1.  Separate  Allocation  and  Access  Allowed  (PI) 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  PT 

b.  PL/I  follows  the  scope  rules  of  ALGOL.  Thus  a naae 
■ay  be  referenced  within  its  declaration  block  and  all 
blocks  nested  in  that  block  in  which  the  declaration  is  not 
overridden.  PL/I  offers  four  allocation  scheaes: 

(1)  Automatic.  On  entry  to  a block,  storage  for  the 
prograa  structure  is  allocated  and  any  reguested 
initialization  is  performed  \2,  Section  6.2.3  Case 
2.1.1];  on  exit  froa  the  block  all  automatic 
storage  allocated  for  that  block  is  deallocated 
f2,  Section  6.2.4  Step  2].  Automatic  variables 
■ay  be  referenced  froa  the  allocation  block  and 
internally  nested  blocks  in  which  the  variable 
naae  has  not  been  redeclared. 

(2)  S£atig.  Storage  is  allocated  and  any  reguested 
Initialization  performed  as  part  of  the  prograa 
initialization  12,  Section  5.3.2  Step  4 and 
Section  5.3.6].  A static  variable  aay  be 
referenced  froi  the  block  in  which  it  is  declared 
and  froa  all  blocks  nested  in  that  block  in  which 
the  variable  has  not  been  redeclared.  Static 
storage  is  equivalent  to  ALGOL  "own"  variables. 

(3)  £oQl£o^l§d.  The  prograaaer  explicitly  allocates 
controlled  storage  in  the  block  in  which  it  is 
declared  or  in  any  block  nested  in  that  block  * 2, 
Section  7.2.2  and  Section  3.1.14  A92  ].  Only  the 
latest  allocation  of  controlled  storage  aay  be 
referenced  [2,  Section  7.6.1  Case  2.4];  thus, 
controlled  storage  is  effectively  a stack.  When 
the  block  in  which  controlled  storaqe  is  declared 
terminates,  any  controlled  storage  allocated 
reaains  allocated  [2,  Section  6.2.4]  and  defined 
and  aay  be  referenced  when  that  block  is 
reactivated. 

(4)  Based.  The  proqraaner  explicitly  allocates  based 
storage  in  the  block  in  which  it  is  declared  or  in 
any  block  nested  in  that  block  f2.  Section  7.2.2 
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and  Section  3.1.14  A 92].  A pointer  together  with 
storage  identifier  selects  the  particular 
allocation  of  based  storaqe  which  is  to  be 
referenced  r 2,  Section  7.6.2].  All  allocations  of 
based  storaqe  are  siaultaneously  available.  When 
the  block  in  which  based  storaqe  is  declared 
terminates  any  based  storage  allocated  renains 
allocated  [2,  Section  6.2.4]  and  defined  and  aay 
be  referenced  when  that  block  is  reactivated. 

c.  Although  static,  based  or  controlled  storaqe  can 
renain  allocated  outside  their  declaraion  scope,  they  can 
not  be  accessed  outside  their  declaration  scope.  (However, 
use  of  pointer  variables  allows  exceptions  to  this  rule.) 

d.  Because  PL/I  follows  the  scope  rules  of  ALGOL,  a 
nested  block  wishing  to  restrict  access  to  a declared 
proqraa  structure  must  re-declare  the  naie. 

e.  Pull  coapliance  with  this  Tinaan  require  aent  would 
require  the  restrictions  on  pointers  that  are  also  required 
by  paraqraph  D6  above.  These  restrictions  could  be  quite 
difficult  to  implement. 

2.  Liaitinq  Access  Scope  (F2)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  names  of  data  program  components  are  accessible 
as  described  in  paragraph  PI  above.  Data  declared  static  or 
controlled  aay  also  be  declared  external,  which  gives  it  an 
unrestricted  scope.  Procedure  names  are  known  only  in  the 
block  in  which  they  are  defined,  unless  declared  external, 
which  gives  them  an  unrestricted  scope.  However, 
redeclaration  of  access  scope  via  PL/I  block  structure 
partially  meets  requirement  P2. 

c.  Design  of  the  entire  type  definition  facility  (see 
Section  VI  above)  Bust  include  the  design  of  the  mechanism 
for  restricting  access  scope. 

3.  Coapile  Time  Scope  Determination  (P3). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 
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b.  The  scope  of  PL/I  identifiers  is  wholly  determinable 
at  compile- tine.  PL/I  does  not  require  that  identifiers  be 
declared  bat  when  they  are  declared  they  my  be  declared 
anywhere  within  their  scope.  Keywords  and  variable  naaes 
aay  be  the  saae  with  only  a contextual  distinction.  (E.g., 
•DO  D0=1;*  is  legal.  The  second  *D0*  is  the  loop  control 
variable.)  Access  scopes  in  PL/I  are  lexically  eabedded  with 
the  aost  local  definition  applying  when  the  sane  identifier 
appears  at  several  levels  [2,  Section  4.4.5]. 

c.  The  aodif ications  needed  to  bring  PL/I  into 
coapliance  with  F3  include  the  restrictions  on  default 
declarations  (see  A1  above)  and  the  reguireaent  that  all 
declarations  nust  appear  at  the  beginning  of  a block  (i.e., 
before  the  first  executable  stateaent) . These  are  not  aajor 
changes  to  the  language,  but  nodifying  existing 
iapleaentations  aay  be  difficult. 

I 

4.  Libraries  Available  ( P 4)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  coapliance:  PU  ^ 

b.  PL/I  offers  aany  aatheaatical  and  string  handling 
functions  \2,  Section  9.4.4]. 

c.  Because  of  the  nethod  used  in  [2]  to  define  the 
language,  the  creation  and  use  of  object  or  coapile-tiae 
libraries  is  outside  the  scope  of  the  PL/I  standard.  For 
example,  \2,  Section  1.4. 3. 2 Step  2.1]  states:  "Obtain,  froa 
a source  outside  this  definition,  a sequence  of  characters 
coaposin'q  a putative  PL/I  external  procedure  ..."  The  PL/I 
standard,  which  attempts  absolute  rigor  and  unaabiguity, 
could  be  usefully  supplemented  by  sole  sort  of  a "PL/I 
System  Iapleaenters  Guide"  describing  in  greater  detail 
features  which  nust  be  available,  as,  for  instance, 

libra  ries. 

5.  Library  Contents  (F5). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  PU 

b.  PL/I  has  an  iapleaentation-def ined  ^INCLUDE  facility 
T2,  Section  1.2.2  (8)  and  Section  2.5.7]  which  could  be  used 
to  provide  coapile-tiae  accessible  libraries.  This  feature 
cannot  be  evaluated  for  this  study  because  the  standard  does 
not  define  what  its  effect  is  to  be. 
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c.  As  in  the 
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6.  Libraries  and  Compools  Indistinguishable  (F6). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PU 

b.  The  comments  under  paragraph  F5  above  apply  here 
also.  The  inclusion  of  uncompiled  source  code,  provided  by 
%INCLUDE,  offers  much  lower  security  than  a partially 
compiled  CONPOOL,  because  the  included  source  text  can 
acquire  different  attributes  from  different  contexts  while 
the  partially  compiled  COMPOOL  will  have  the  same  attributes 
in  all  contexts. 


7.  Standard  Library  Definitions  (F 7)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  PL/I  offers  a general  I/O  capability  with  stream 
(char?~ter  oriented)  and  record  (block  oriented)  files. 
Record  files  may  be  sequential  or  direct  (random),  keyed  or 
not  keyed;  the  length  of  a key  is  implementation-dependent 
r2.  Section  1.2.  2 (25)  ]. 

c.  The  ENVIRONMENT  attribute  allows  the  programmer  to 
define  machine-dependent  features  in  an  implementation- 
dependent  manner  T 2,  Section  1.2.2  (5)  and  (2)  ].  The 
syntax,  semantics,  and  any  consistency  checks  of  the 
environment  attribute  are  entirely  implementation-dependant. 

d.  The  special  machine-dependent  features  of  peripheral 
equipment  are  localized  in  the  environment  attribute,  and 
the  I/O  capabilities  of  PL/I  are  general  enough  to  handla 
the  special  cases. 
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e.  Definition  of  completely  machine  independent 
interfaces  to  special  machine  features  is  now  beyond  the 
state-of-the-art.  For  PL/I,  it  would  require  definition  of 
the  entire  operating  system. 
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Section  VIII.  CONTROL  STRUCTURES 

1.  Kinds  of  Control  Structures  (G1). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  PL/I  provides  structured  control  mechanises  for 
sequential,  conditional,  iterative,  and  recursive  control, 
and  for  exception  handling.  PL/I  does  not  provide  control 
structures  for  (pseudo  or  real)  parallel  processing  or 
asynchronous  interrupt  handling. 

c.  The  PL/I  "DO"  allows  multiple  termination  conditions 
[2,  Section  3.1.10  A64  and  A65],  but  these  conditions  are 
tested  before  each  iteration  '2,  Section  6.3.4  and 
subsections].  Some  iterative  forms  of  the  PL/I  "DO"  require 
no  loop  control  variable  [2,  Section  3.1.10  A71  ]. 

d.  The  IBM  versions  of  PL/I  have  a tasking  or  parallel 
processing  facility.  A similar  capability  was  not  included 
in  the  standard  because  it  was  difficult  to  define 
rigorously  and  it  depended  heavily  on  the  operating  system 
available.  The  same  can  be  said  of  language  features  to 
handle  asynchronous  interrupts.  These  features  would  be 
difficult  to  define  and  implement  and  would  substantially 
increase  the  size  and  complexity  of  in  implementation. 

2.  The  GoTo  (G2)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  PL/I  provides  a "GoTo"  operation  applicable  to,  but 
not  restricted  to,  program  labels  within  the  most  local 
scope  of  definition  \2,  Section  6.3.7].  PL/I  imposes  no 
unnecessay  cost  for  the  presence  or  use  of  "GoTo". 

Necessary  costs  ace  imposed  for  the  orderly  termination  of 
all  active  blocks  when  the  "GoTo"  exits  from  one  or  more 
blocks  r 2,  Section  6.3.7  Gase  2.2]. 

c.  PL/I  offers  label  variables  and  arrays  of  label 
constants  or  label  variables  which  may  act  as  switches,  and 
label  parameters;  numeric  labels  are  not  offered.  The  PL/I 
"GoTo"  has  very  low  security. 

d.  As  in  many  other  parts  of  PL/I,  the  ma]or  difficulty 
with  "GoTo"  is  the  provision  of  unwanted  generality. 
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Removal  of  label  variables  and  label  paraneters  from  the 
language,  which  could  easily  be  achieved,  would  meet  many  of 
the  goals  of  this  Tinman  requirement.  More  difficult  would 
be  the  restriction  of  label  namescope  to  a single  level; 
this  requires  that  treatment  of  labels  be  different  from  the 
treatment  for  other  names,  which  couLd  be  a major  change  to 
identifer  processing.  Restrictions  on  the  use  of  arrays  of 
label  constants  (PL/I's  version  of  computed  GoTo)  or 
provision  of  a case  construct  (see  paragraph  G3)  would  bring 
PL/I  into  full  compliance  with  this  requirement.  It  may  be 
noted  that  PL/I  does  not  have  any  non-normal  loop  exit 
except  GoTo. 

3.  Conditional  Control  (G3). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  PL/I  conditional  control  structures  are  not  fully 
partitioned.  When  there  are  nested  IF-st atements  only  some 
of  which  contain  ELSE's,  then  an  ELSE  is  associated  with  the 
"nearest"  IF  not  having  an  ELSE. 

c.  The  use  of  an  array  of  label  constants  allows 

computed  choice  am;onq  labeled  alternaives.  This  PL/I 
mechanism  --  e.g.,'  "GoTo  CHOICES  (N)  — does  not  offer  the 

clarity  or  securitjy  of  the  CASE  construct. 

d.  The  selection  condition  in  an  ip-statement  may  only 
be  based  on  a Boolean  expression.  There  is  nothing  quite 
comparable  to  Zahn' s device  offered  by  PL/1  but  the 
available  control  structures  could  be  composed  to  provide  a 
similar  capability  (though  without  the  security  offered  by 
Zahn ' s device) . 

e.  Restriction  and  modification  of  the  GoTo  and  array  of 
label  constants  mechanism  could  easily  provide  a CASE  type 
conditional  structure.  To  extend  this  CASE  structure  to 
discriminated  union  requires  first  a discriminated  union 
capability,  a large  task  which  was  discussed  in  paragraph  A7 
above. 

f.  Only  a small  change  in  syntax  is  necessary  to  require 
fully  partitioned  I P-THEN-ELSE;  however,  the  possibly  large 
number  of  do-nothing  ELSE-clauses  may  detract  from  clarity. 
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4.  Iterative  Control  (G4). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  PL/I  iterative  control  structure,  the  "DO"  loop, 
permi  t,  the  termination  condition  to  appear  only  at  the 
beqitr.inq  of  the  loop  [2,  Section  2.3.3  CHS  and  Section 

2.  4.  d CH621.  The  control  variable  is  not  local  to  the  loop; 
moreover,  there  is  no  requirement  that  it  be  local  to  the 
bloc*  immediately  containing  the  DO-loop.  One  form  of  the 
PL/I  DO-loop,  the  "DO  WHILE  (expression)",  requires  no  loop 
control  variable.  The  PL/I  loop  "must"  only  be  entered  from 
the  head  of  the  loop  [2,  Section  6. 3.7.1  Step  1].  (As  with 
all  requirements  stated  in  [21,  the  action  when  a "must" 
constraint  is  violated  is  implementation-dependent.) 

c.  The  PL/I  DO-loop  may  take  several  different  forms. 

In  all  the  possible  cases,  the  loop  control  variable  has  a 
well-defined  value,  but  the  multitude  of  cases  means  that  a 
programmer  would  have  great  difficulty  determining  what  that 
well-defined  value  is  defined  to  be. 

d.  Any  computed  value  may  be  passed  outside  the  loop  by 
assignment  to  a variable. 

e.  The  addition  of  a loop  exit  command  that  can  appear 
in  a THEN  or  ELSE-clause,  a minor  addition,  would  permit  the 
loop  termination  condition  to  appear  anywhere;  GOTO  is  used 
in  current  PL/I  compilers  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
restrictions  on  GOTO  discussed  under  paragraph  G2  above 
would  allow  compile-time  checks  against  lumping  into  a loop 
body  which  is  an  implementation  problem  of  some  difficulty. 
Restricting  the  scope  of  the  loop  control  variable  would 
require  some  changes  to  the  structure  of  DO-loops  and 
declarations;  the  loop  control  must  be  implicitly  declared 
and  the  loop  treated  as  a scope.  This  is  not  a minor 
change. 

5.  Routines  (GS)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  PL/I  offers  recursive  routines  as  a programmer- 
specified  option.  There  are  no  restrictions  on  defining 
procedures  within  recursive  procedures;  including  such 
restrictions  is  not  a major  change.. 


6.  Parallel  Processing  (G6) 


a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  PL/I  offers  no  parallel  processing  capability 
(although  such  facilities  have  been  included  in  previous 
versions  of  the  language). 

c.  The  inclusion  of  a parallel  processing  facility  in 
PL/I  would  be  difficult  in  both  the  definition  and  the 
impleme  ntation  phases.  As  stated  by  Harcotty  [15,  p.  1 33  "J: 

During  the  course  of  the  development  of  the 
language  for  standardization,  a tasking  facility 
was  dasigned  and  it  was  only  during  the  final 
stages  of  preparation  of  the  definition  document 
that  the  facility  was  removed.  The  main  reasons 
for  this  action  were  difficulties  with  the 
rigorous  definition  of  the  facilities  and  their 
interaction  with  storage.  There  was  also  a 
feeling  that  with  current  operating  systems,  there 
was  no  great  advantage  to  be  obtained  by 
multitasking  within  a program.  I believe  it  is 
currently  beyond  the  state  of  the  art  to  provide  a 
rigorously  defined  tasking  facility  that  can  be 
implemented  securely  and  efficiently. 

7.  Exception  Handling  (G7)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  PL/I  exception  handling  control  structure,  the 
on-unit,  allows  the  user  to  enable  transfer  of  ccntrol  for 
any  error  or  exception  situation  recognized  by  the  system. 
Aside  from  conversion  errors  (e.g.,  the  attempt  to  convert 
non-numeric  character  data  to  a numeric  value)  and  certain 
I/O  errors,  the  exception  handling  mechanism  is  not 
parameterized.  The  exception  handling  process  has  no  way  of 
determining  the  source  of  the  exception  (i.e.,  the  statement 
whose  execution  caused  the  exception)  and,  except  for 
conversion  errors,  no  way  of  correcting  the  situation  that 
caused  the  exception. 

c.  A PL/I  exception  causes  control  to  transfer  backward 
because  a condition  is  enabled  where  the  procedure  for 
handling  the  exception  is  defined.  For  every  exception 
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condition  not  explicitly  enabled  there  is  a system  exception 
procedure  --  implementation  defined.  The  PL/I  user  can 
write  proqrams  which  can  escape  from  an  arbitrary  nest  of 
control  and  the  exception  handling  procedure  can  be 
redefined  for  different  scopes  and  for  different  portions  of 
the  same  scope. 

d.  PL/I  also  provides  the  user  with  a mechanism  to 
define  his  own  named  conditions  which  are  activated  through 
use  of  SIGN  AL  statement  [ 2,  Section  6. 4. 1.3]  (e.g.,  IP  l>50 
THEN  SIGNAL  I NDEI_TOO_LARGE ; where  INDEX_TOO_LARGE  is  a 
programmer- named  condition,  which  is  defined  by  the 
programmer- written  procedure  handling  it). 

e.  While  PL/I  meets  much  of  this  requirement,  full 
compliance  would  involve  great  expense  and  a new  definition 
of  this  language  feature.  For  instance,  parameterizing  the 
recovery  requires  that  all  possible  exception  points  and 
exception  types  have  some  mechanism  for  using  this  recovery 
information.  To  meet  the  partial  requirement  that  transfers 
of  control  be  forward  in  the  program  would  likely  result  in 
a facility  which  is  less  clear  and  less  useful  than  the  one 
presently  in  PL/I. 

8.  Synchronization  and  Real  Time  (G8)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  PL/I  offers  no  real  time  or  parallel  processing 
facilities;  thus,  no  synchronization  features  are  available. 
Addition  of  such  a capability  to  PL/I  would  involve  great 
expense;  see  the  discussion  in  connection  with  G6  above. 

(It  may  be  noted  that  previous  versions  and  implementations 
of  PL/I  have  contained  synchronization  and  real-time 
facilities  which  meet  some  of  the  requirements  of  G8.) 


1.  General  Characteristics  (HI). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  PL/I  source  language  uses  free  foraat  with  an 
explicit  statement  terminator  [2,  Section  2.4  Middle  Level 
Syntax).  PL/I  allows  the  use  of  mnemonically  significant 
identifiers.  Implementations  must  allow  identifiers  up  to 
11  characters  in  length  and  nay  allow  larger  identifiers. 
PL/I  is  based  on  conventional  forms.  PL/I  does  not  have  a 
simple  grammar.  The  very  large  number  of  keywords  (188, 
which  are  not  reserved) , the  number  of  optional  forms  for 
nearly  every  statement  type,  and  the  complexity  of  certain 
constructs  make  the  language  difficult  to  parse.  There  are 
also  87  built-in  functions  whose  names  should,  in  a 
discipline!  programming  environment,  be  reserved  unless  the 
user's  explicit  intention  is  to  replace  the  built-in 
function  with  a programmer- written  function  serving  the  same 
purpose.  Abbreviation  of  many  of  the  keywords  is  permitted. 

c.  Although  it  is  certainly  passible  to  write  readable, 
maintainable  programs  in  PL/I,  many  aspects  of  the  language 
design  foil  this  goal.  3ne  of  the  best  illustrations  of 
this  is  the  policy  of  trying  to  construe  a legitimate 
interpretation  for  programs  which  are  almost  certainly  in 
error.  For  example,  the  fragment  "DO  1=8,  1=1;  loop  body; 
EMD"  will  execute  the  loop  body  twice,  but  each  time  with 
the  control  variable  (I)  equal  to  zero  because  the  "1=1"  is 
interpreted  as  a Boolean  expression. 

d.  Some  of  the  simplifications  for  PL/I  discussed 
elsewhere  will  make  programs  written  in  the  language  easier 
to  read  and  to  compile.  The  removal  of  some  or  all  of  the 
unneeded  features  listed  in  Section  XV  would  also  tend  to 
make  PL/I  a simpler  language.  Abbreviated  keywords  in  PL/I 
are  considered  fully  equivalent  to  the  unabbreviated 
keywords;  based  on  frequency  of  usage  or  some  other 
criterion,  only  one  of  the  forms  should  be  used.  This 
change  would  remove  45  keywords,  some  very  unclear  (e.g. , 
MOUPL  for  NOUNDERFLOH  or  CTL  for  COHTROLLED) , from  the 
language.  Reserving  particular  synbols  and  operators  to  a 
single  purpose,  as  discussed  under  paragraph  HI  0 below,  will 
also  remove  much  ambiquity  and  error-proneness  from  PL/I. 

All  of  these  changes  would  simplify  new  implementations  of 


PL/I.  The  changes  to  existing  compilers,  while  individually 
quite  easy  to  design  and  iaplement,  would  involve 
substantial  effort  because  of  the  nultitude  of  changes 
required . 

2.  No  Syntax  Extension  (H2). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  PL/I  offers  none  of  the  interdicted  features. 

3.  Source  Character  Set  (H3). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PT 

b.  The  only  PL/I  characters  not  in  the  64-character 
USASCII  subset  are  the  "not"-synbol  and  the  "I"  (logical 
"or”  and  string  concatenate)  syabols.  The  language 
definition  does  not  specify  a translation  of  those  two 
charact  ers. 

c.  The  original  versions  of  PL/I  were  defined  to  use  the 
EBCDIC  character  subset  available  on  keypunches.  The  two 
characters  above  could  be  translated  to  circunflex  and 
exclanation  point,  which  have  no  other  PL/I  leanings,  in  the 
64  character  USASCII  subset.  These  are  minor  changes. 

4.  Identifiers  and  Literals  (H4)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  PL/I  lanquage  definition  provides  formation  rules 
for  identifiers  [2,  Section  2.5.3  CL8]  and  literals  (2, 
Sections  2.5.4  and  2.5.5  1.  The  identifiers  may  contain  an 
explicit  break  character  (the  underline  character).  Neither 
break  characters  nor  blanks  may  appear  in  literals.  PL/I 
does  not  require  (or  allow)  a separate  quoting  of  each  line 
of  a long  literal. 

c.  The  formation  rules  for  literals  could  probably  be 
modified  to  accept  (i.e. , ignore)  embedded  break  characters. 
A somewhat  larger  change  would  be  involved  in  allowing  the 
separate  quoting  of  long  literals.  It  nay  be  noted  that  if 
constant  expresions  are  evaluated  at  compile  time  (see 
paragraph  C4  above)  then  the  concatenate  operator  can  be 
used  between  the  quoted  literals  with  no  change  to  the 
language  syntax. 
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5.  Lexical  Units  and  Linas  (H5). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  PL/I  does  not  treat  end-of-line  as  a delimiter  f 2, 
Section  2.5.1  CL31;  thus,  lexical  units  may  continue  across 
line  boundaries.  End-of-line  may  be  included  in  string 
literals  [2,  Section  2.5.5  CL251. 

c.  Identifiers  and  strings  nay  not  consist  of  more  than 
one  lexical  unit  nor  are  constant  expressions  necessarily 
evaluated  at  compile- time. 

d.  PL/I  could  easily  be  changed  so  that  lexical  units 
are  not  allowed  to  continue  across  lines.  Constant 
expressions  could  be  evaluated  before  run-time.  PL/I  could 
only  with  difficulty  allow  identifiers  to  consist  of  more 
than  one  lexical  unit. 

6.  Key  Bord s (H6)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  PL/I  keywords  are  not  reserved  (hence  are  usable  as 
identifiers)  , are  very  numerous,  and  are  generally 
informative.  The  names  of  built-in  functions  of  PL/I  are 
treated  as  identifiers.  Program  specified  condition  names 
and  the  built-in  conditions  may  appear  in  the  same  contexts. 

c.  Elimination  of  abbreviations  would  remove  some  45 
keywords  (i.e.,  more  keywords  than  exist  in  FORTRAN)  from 
PL/I.  Some  keywords  could  be  removed  if  unneeded  features 
were  removed  (see  Section  XT).  The  remaining  keywords  of 
PL/I  could  be  made  reserved  words  in  the  language.  PL/I 
must  continue  to  have  a large  number  of  keywords  simply  to 
marne  the  plethora  of  possible  identifier  attributes 
(currently  49  keywords)  and  exception  conditions  (currently 
29  keywords).  Achieving  PL/I's  goals  with  only  a small  set 
of  keywords  would  be  Aireaely  difficult,  but  the  keywords 
that  exist  could  easily  be  reserved. 

7.  Comment  conventions  (H7). 


Deqree  of  compliance:  PT 
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b.  PL/I  has  a single  unifora  coament  convention  [ 15, 
Section  2.5.21.  A PL/I  coaaent  is  opened  by  "/*",  closed  by 
"*/”.  A coaaent  aay  appear  anywhere  a blank  aay  appear 
(i.e.,  not  internally  to  a lexical  unit).  A PL/I  coaaent 
does  not  terminate  at  an  end  of  line;  only  the  coaaent 
closing  symbol  terminates  a coaaent. 

c.  A currently  unused  character  (e.g.,  NtN)  could  be 
used  to  begin  a coaaent  terminated  by  end  of  line,  which 
would  allow  PL/I  to  aeet  this  Tinaan  reguireaent  without 
difficulty. 

8.  Unmatched  Parentheses  (H8). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  E 

b.  PL/I  allows  aore  BEGINS  than  matching  ENDS  and  aore 
DOS  than  .matching  ENDS,  but  only  when  particularly  sought  by 
the  prograaaer. 

c.  The'PL/I  convention  allows  a named  END  statement  to 
close  all  unclosed  BEGIN  blocks  and  DO  groups  contained 
within  the  BEGIN  block  or  DO  group  with  the  sane  name. 
Elimination  of  this  convention  froa  PL/I  would  result  in  no 
lessened  capability  in  the  language,  could  be  easily  carried 
out,  and  would  simplify  new  coapilers. 

9.  Uniform  Referent  Notation  (H9). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  PL/I  partially  satisfies  this  reguireaent,  since 

array  referencing  and  function  invocations  share  some 
similar  syntactic  forms.  However,  the  fora  of  subscript 

aay  not  be  used  as  a function  argument;  except  for  the 
■pseudovaria bles" , function  invocations  cannot  appear  on  the 
left  side  of  assignment  statements  while  array  references 
can;  the  dot  qualification  form  for  STRUCTUBE  component 
selection  cannot  be  used  in  a function  call. 

c.  Providing  an  entirely  uniform  referent  notation 

presents  an  extremely  difficult  definitional  problem.  What 
would  a form  of  procedure  argument  mean?  What  does  a 

function  as  target  of  an  assignment  statement  mean?  The  only 
approach  likely  to  be  successful  is  the  restriction  of 
certain  capabilities  in  the  language. 
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. Consistency  of  Neaninq  (H10). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  PL/I  does  allow  language  defined  syabols  to  have 
different  aeaninqs  in  different  contexts  as  follows: 

(1)  Colon  delimits  stateaent  labels  and  condition 
prefixes  and  separates  lower  and  upper  bounds  in 
array  diaension  declarations. 

(2)  Period  serves  as  the  decimal  point  in  literals 

and  a qualifier  deliaiter  for  STRUCTURE  component 
selection. 

% 

(3)  Asterisk  is  the  multiply  operator  and  can 

stand  for  an  unknown  string  length  or  free  array 
bound. 

(4)  The  keyword  ERROR  can  indicate  a conpile-tine 
attribute  error  in  the  DEPAULT  statement  or  serve 
as  the  run  time  exception  condition 

" of -la  s t-  re  sor  t ". 

(5)  Parentheses  " ()"  either  enclose  lists  or  specify 
precedence. 

(6)  The  equal  sign  "="  is  the  assignment  operator  and 
a relational  operator. 

c.  Only  the  last  two  of  the  above  exceptions  to  this 
Tinman  requirement  are  ever  likely  to  lead  to  ambiguity  in 
practice;  item  (6)  is  especially  bad  (e.g.,  *1*1=1;"  does 
not  have  an  obvious  meaning;  see  paragraph  HI  above.).  A 
new  operator  for  assignment  (possibly  ":="  which  is  commonly 
used  for  assignment)  could  be  defined.  The  different 
functions  of  parentheses  in  (S)  above  result  in  the 
different  meanings  of  *()  " in  CALL  PBOC(A,  (B) , C);  assuming 
argument  and  parameter  types  match,  A and  C are  passed  by 
reference  and  B is  passed  by  value.  The  binding  of  argument 
to  formal  parameter  should  be  specified  by  the  procedure 
called  rather  than  by  the  caller.  See  paragraph  C7  above. 
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Section  X.  DEFAULTS , CONDITIDNAL  COHPILATION 
AND  LANGUAGE  RESTRICTIONS 

1.  No  Defaults  in  Proqraa  Logic  (II). 

a.  Deqree  of  coapliance:  F 

b.  PL/I  iapleaentation  aay  define  aany  paraaeters:  the 
default  and  aaxiaua  precisions  of  variables,  the  size  of  a 
data  record  on  an  external  nediua,  and  aany  others.  An 
iapleaentation  aay  also  define  when  exception  conditions  are 
raised. 

c.  The  behavior  of  a proqraa  which  does  not  conforn  to 
the  stindard  is  entirely  iapleaentation-dependent  [2, 

Section  1.2  ("Relationships  between  in  iapleaentation  and 
This  Definition")  1: 

An  implementation's  interpretation  of  a 
proqraa-run  conforas  to  the  standard  if  and  only 
if  it  conforas  to  one  of  the  conceptual 
interpretations  as  follows: 

(1)  If  the  conceptual  interpretation  relects  a 
proqraa  run  (via  failure  of  a "must"  test)  or 
if  it  never  completes  the  tra  nsla ti  on -phase  , 
then  any  interpretation  by  the  iapleaentation 
conforas.  In  particular,  an  iapleaentation 
aay  or  may  not  reject  a proqraa-run  at  the 
sane  point  as  it  is  rejected  by  the  standard, 
or  at  all. 

(2)  Dtherwise,  the  implementa  tion  's  interpreta- 
tion conforms  if  it  makes  the  saae  sequence 
of  chanqes  to  datasets  as  does  the  conceptual 
interpretation. 

(3)  The  iapleaentation' s interpretation  also 
conforas  if  it  deviates  froa  (1)  and  (2)  only 
as  peraitted  by  the  flexibilities  of 
interpretation  specified  in  Section  1.2.1. 

Note  that  this  implies  that  an  implementation  may 
provide  extensions  beyond  the  lanquaqe  defined  in 
this  standard,  but  is  still  required  to  conform 
for  a proqraa  not  using  those  extensions  just  as 
if  the  extensions  were  not  available. 

d.  The  greatest  weakness  of  PL/I  with  respect  to  this 
Tinman  requirement  involves  the  completely  undefined 
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behavior  of  erronaous  programs.  In  teras  of  the  standard 
this  problea  could  be  solved  by  defining  standandized 
behavior  for  certain  classes  of  error.  For  example: 

(1)  All  syntax  errors  will  generate  a message  at  the 
earliest  possible  point  (which  depends  on  the 
parsing  technique  and  the  grammar).  An  object 
program  compiled  from  source  text  containing 
syntax  errors  shall  be  executable  only  up  to  the 
point  of  the  error. 

(2)  There  shall  be  a conpiler/sy stem  option  to  detect 
and  announce  references  to  undefined  variables. 

(3)  Jumps  into  the  bodies  of  loops  shall  be  detected 
and  announced. 

(4)  Violation  of  any  "must"  constraint  on  the  use  of 
pointers  shall  be  detected  and  announced. 

e.  Certain  of  the  implementation-dependent  features  that 
remain  after  specifying  the  behavior  of  illegal  programs  are 
not  violations  of  the  Tinman  (for  instance,  allowing  the 
maximum  precision  to  be  implementation-dependent).  The 
elimination  of  defaults  throughout  PL/I  removes  the 
implementation-dependencies  in  the  default  specifications. 
Taken  together,  the  restrictions  proposed  above  involve  a 
definition  phase  and,  depending  on  hardware  support 
facilities  available,  a possibly  very  expensive 
implementation  phase. 

2.  Ob-Ject  Representation  Specifications  Optional  (12). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  PL/I  partially  satisfies  this  requirement.  The 
programmer  may  specify  alignment  for  data  objects,  thereby 
overriding  the  translator-defined  default.  However,  there 
is  no  facility  for  specifying  whether  a subroutine  is  to  be 
compiled  open  or  closed.  As  no  parallel  processing  is 
defined  for  PL/I,  reentrant  vs.  nonreentrant  is  not  an 
applicable  option. 

c.  Although  coapile-time  macro  capabilities  are  not 
defined  in  the  PL/I  standard,  many  compilers  for  PL/I 
support  such  a feature,  which  allows  a possible 
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iapleaentat ion  of  open  subroutines.  At  the  expense  of 
soaewhat  greater  complexity,  "open"  vs.  "closed”  could  be 
specified  in  the  procedure  heading. 

3.  Coapile  Tiae  Variables  (13). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  PL/I  has  no  features  for  aeeting  this  reguireaent. 

c . A set  of  reserved  words  siailar  to  the  set  used  in 
JOVIAL  (sea  Chapter  5)  could  be  Bade  available  for 
coapile-tiae  and  run- tiae  interrogation.  The  JOVIAL  set 
specifies:  bits  in  a word,  bits  in  a byte,  aaxiaua  available 
aeaory  size,  etc.  Bringing  PL/I  into  coapliance  with  this 
reguireaent  is  a relatively  ainor  aodif ication,  both  to 
language  and  iapleaentation. 

4.  Conditional  Coapilation  (14)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  F 

b.  PL/I  provides  no  conditional  coapilation  facilities. 

c.  Althouqh  not  defined  in  the  PL/I  standard,  a 
coapile-tiae  macro  facility  is  provided  in  many  existing 
iapleaentations  of  PL/I.  This  facility  was  oaitted  froa  the 
standard  because  of  an  inability  to  agree  on  a suitably 
powerful  capability  and  the  difficulty  of  rigorous 
definition  of  the  interaction  with  other  PL/I  capabilities. 

A facility  adequate  to  meet  this  Tinman  requirement  could  be 
defined  and  implemented  at  a reasonable  cost. 

5.  Simple  Base  Languaqe  (15). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  PL/I  provides  no  extension  facilities,  so  the  entire 
languaqe  must  be  considered  the  base.  Soae  features  of  PL/I 
are  redundant,  for  example:  "DO  v=e  1 BY  e2  TO  e3;"  is  a 
siaplication  of  "DO  v=e1  REPEAT  e2  WHILE  (e3);".  Some  other 
features  are  so  similar  that  it  aay  be  difficult  to 
determine  which  is  best  for  a particular  application: 
CONTROLLED  storaqe  and  BASED  storage  both  have  dynamic 
allocation  under  explicit  user  comaands;  CONTROLLED  storage 
aay  be  declared  external  and  BASED  storaqe  aay  not;  pointers 
and  offsets  also  have  many  similarities. 
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c.  It  is  not  realistic  to  expect  to  aodify  PL/I  to  bring 
it  into  compliance  with  15  and  still  have  the  language 
retain  its  essential  structure.  Pl/I  vas  not  designed  to  be 
a siaple  language. 

6.  Translator  Restrictions  (16)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  These  restrictions  are  a function  of  the  translator 
iaple ae ntation  f2.  Section  1.2.  1.2  (1)  and  (2)].  The 
language  definition  does  not  restrict  the  number  of  array 
dimensions  or  the  number  of  arguments  for  a function  or 
subroutine  call;  when  an  implementation  sets  a maximum 
length  on  identifiers,  that  maximum  may  not  be  less  than  31 
characters  \2,  Section  1.2.  1.2  (1)];  the  number  of  nested 
parentheses  levels  in  expressions  is  not  restricted  nor  is 
the  number  of  identifiers. 

c.  It  is  a minor  modification  to  add  to  the  language 
definition  a set  of  restrictions  such  as  the  ones  called  for 
in  16.  The  problem  lies  in  deciding  what  these  restrictions 
should  be. 

7.  Object  Machine  Restrictions  (17). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  PL/I  satisfies  this  requirement.  Any  excessive 
static  requirements  for  system  resources  may  be  announced  at 
compile  time  or  load  time;  any  excessive  dynaaic 
requirements  for  system  resources  raise  run-time  exception 
conditions.  Ho  restrictions  dependent  on  the  object  machine 
are  built  into  the  language  definition. 
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Section  XI.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESENTATIONS 
AND  MACHINE  DEPENDENCIES 

1.  Efficient  Ob-jact  Code  (J1). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  P 

b.  There  are  aany  PL/I  features  which  require  run-tine 
support  even  whan  not  used.  Strings  and  arrays  require  dope 
vectors,  even  when  they  are  of  fixed  length  or  have  fixed 
dimensions,  because  argument  passing  allows  run-time 
determination  of  parameter  bounds.  The  use  of  array  slices 
which  PL/I  allows  also  has  a high  rua-time  cost.  Although 
not  strictly  a run-time  cost,  assigning  all  the  defaults  to 
PL/I  variables  makes  the  compilers  more  expensive  and  slower, 
running.  The  large  number  of  attributes  and  the  complicated  ' 
way  they  are  assigned  to  literals,  for  example,  means  that 
unless  a programmer  has  been  extremely  careful  some  implicit 
conversions  will  be  involved.  For  example: 

DECLARE  X PLOAT; 

X = X ♦ 1.0;  /*  1.0  REQUIRES  CONVERSION  FROM 

FIXED  TO  FLOAT*/ 

X = X * 1.0E0;  /*  REQUIRES  NO  CONVERSION  */ 
While  this  could  be  optimized,  it  would  require  additional 
overhead  for  the  compiler. 

c.  The  very  richness  of  PL/I  encouraqes  programmers  to 
use  inefficient  features  which  they  do  not  need  and  might 
otherwise  avoid.  An  example  is  the  complicated  processing 
allowed  on  records  (i.e.  , PL/I  structures)  of  dissimilar 
form: 

DECLARE  1 A, 

2 B, 

3 C FLOAT, 

3 D FLOAT, 

2 E FLOAT; 

DECLARE  1 2, 

2 T ( 3)  FLOAT, 

2 X FLOAT; 

The  operation  A ♦ Z results  in  an  intermediate  structure  of 
the  following  form: 

1 tmp, 

2 B_ Y ( 3)  , 

3 C FLOAT, 

3 D FLOAT, 

2 E_ X FLOAT; 
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The 


values  are: 

tap. B_Y  (1)  .C 
trap.  B_Y  ( 1)  .D 
t mp. B_Y  (2) . C 
tmp.  B_Y  ( 2)  .D 
tmp.B  Y (3)  . C 
tap.  B_Y  (3)  . D 
tmp.E_X  = A. 


A.B.C 

♦ 

Z.Y(1) 

A.  B.D 

4> 

Z.Y(1) 

A.  B.  C 

♦ 

Z.Y(2) 

A. B.D 

♦ 

Z.Y(2) 

A.  B.  C 

♦ 

Z.Y  (3) 

A.  B.D 

♦ 

Z.  Y (3) 

♦ Z.X; 


3.  The  PL/I  standard  '2,  Section  6.3.7. 1 Step  1]  states 
one  "must  not"  GDTO  a statement  within  a loop.  Because  PL/I 
allows  label  variables,  the  compiler  cannot  check  that  this 
error  will  not  occur.  Either  a hiqh  run-time  overhead,  both 
of  time  and  information,  is  required,  or  the  error  is 
iqnored . 


e.  Changes  suggested  elsewhere  in  this  chapter  will 
contribute  to  the  goal  of  efficient  object  code  by 
eliminating  implicit  conversions,  by  eliminating  the 
promoting  of  structures  to  different  forms,  and  by  removing 
the  need  for  certain  run  time  checks  by  restricting  labels, 
GOTO  and  pointer  variables.  Were  all  such  changes  included, 
PL/I  efficiency  would  compare  favorably  with  other  high 
order  languages.  However,  these  are  fairly  substantial 
modifications,  both  to  the  language  and  to  implementations. 


2.  Optimizations  Do  Not  Change  Program  Effect  (J2)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  The  PL/I  standard  explicitly  allows  certain  side 
effects  to  be  ignored  [2,  Section  1.2. 7. 4 "Flexibilities  of 
Interpretation:  Expression  Evaluation"].  The  order  of 
evaluation  of  contained  subexpressions  may  be  changed,  which 
may  change  the  order  of  evaluation  of  function  subprograms. 
Any  optimizations  performed  within  the  language 
specification  could  change  the  effect  of  a program. 

c.  The  great  flexibility  allowed  by  the  PL/I  standard  is 
explicitly  intended  to  allow  compiler  optimizations.  A 
restriction  that  all  functions  in  an  expression  be  evaluated 
in  a le  ft-to-rigti t order  reduces  the  possible  optimizations. 
Certain  optimizing  compilers  would  be  simpler  because  of 
this  restriction;  nonoptimi zing  compilers  would  not  be 
affected.  Because  of  PL/I  exception  condition  processing,  a 
requirement  that  a^l  side  effects  occur  in  left-to-right 
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order  would,  for  practical  purposes,  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  optimization. 

3.  Machine  Language  Insertions  (J3)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  F 

b.  PL/I  offers  no  embedded  machine  language  code 
capability./ 

c.  Implemented  PL/I  compiler  systems  allow  any 
procedure,  including  machine  language  procedures,  with 
compatible  calling  seguences  to  be  included  in  a complete 
PL/I  program.  This  approach  (not  formalized  in  [2D  offers 
several  advantages  over  embedded  assembler  code.  The 
interface  to  the  procedure  is  well-defined,  and  cn  another 
machine  another  procedure  with  the  same  interface  could  be 
written;  the  machine  language  procedure,  once  written  and 
tested,  could  be  included  in  a library  and  shared  by  many 
users,  which  is  not  so  easy  for  embedded  code;  the  interface 
to  PL/I  is  narrower;  and  PL/I  would  not  need  a full  target 
machine  assembler  to  compile  programs. 

d.  If  machine  language  subroutines  are  not  adeguate  to 
meet  this  reguirement  then  a substantial  extension  to  PL/I 
is  necessary.  The  access  rights  of  the  machine  language 
code  to  the  PL/I  declared  variables,  the  preservation  and 
restoration  of  processor  states  at  the  entry  and  exit  points 
of  the  machine  language  code  and  many  other  such  points  must 
be  defined.  Moreover,  a full  or  nearly  full  assembly 
capability  must  be  added  to  the  already  large  PL/I  compiler. 

4.  Object  Representation  Specifications  ( J 4)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  PL/I  partially  meets  this  reguirement  for  records  by 
allowing  an  TJNALIGNED  attribute  (DNALIG  NED  data  are  packed 
as  densely  as  possible).  It  is  possible  to  specify  the 
order  of  fields  (order  in  the  DECLARE  statement),  the  width 
of  fields,  and  the  presence  of  "don't  care"  fields.  The 
ALIGNED  attribute  will  force  data  to  a word  boundary.  A 
programmer  may  specify  the  precision  to  minimize  the  storage 
reguired . 
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c.  The  PL/I  prograamer  nay  not  explicitly  control  the 
oblect  representation  of  a composite  data  structure; 
however,  it  is  possible  to  tailor  alignments  and  precisions 
to  a particular  oblect  aachine  and  so  remove  portability  in 
a quite  insidious  fashion. 

d.  Use  of  the  "compile  tiae  variables”  required  in  13, 
together  with  existing  features  of  PL/I  such  as  arbitrary 
length  bit  strings  and  DEFINED  data,  are  adequate  to  aeet 
this  requireaent.  Soaething  similar  to  the  aore 
sophisticated  and  explicit  strategy  used  in  the  JOVIAL 
specified  table  would  involve  a large  design  and 
iapleaentation  effort. 

5.  Open  and  Closed  Subroutine  Calls  ( J 5)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  F 

b.  PL/I  does  not  provide  the  user  the  option  of 
specifying  open  vs.  closed  subroutine  invocations. 

c.  Soae  PL/I  iapleaentations  offer  a coapile-tiae  aacro 
facility,  which  achieves  one  fora  of  open  subroutine. 
Defining  a procedure  to  be  "open"  in  the  procedure  heading 
would  involve  extensions  to  PL/I.  The  effect  on  the 
languaqe  is  minor,  but  impact  on  iapleaentation  Bay  not  be 
trivial. 
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Section  XII.  PROGRAH  ENTIRONNENT 

1.  Operating  System  Not  Required  (XI). 

f 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  PU 

b.  While  PL/I  without  question  requires  the  presence  of 
an  operating  systea,  the  standard  uses  the 
hardware/operating  systea  coabination  as  an  abstract 
machine.  The  standard  defines  an  abstract  interpretive  PL/I 
aachine  and  does  not  distinguish  aaong  operating  systea 
capabilities,  run  tine  support  capabilities,  and  those 
capabilities  conpiled  directly  into  the  object  source  code. 
Substantial  operating  systea  capabilities  are  required  to 
serve  the  wide  1/3  capability  of  PL/I  and  to  provide  the 
aeaory  nanageaent  required  for  autoaatic,  based,  static,  and 
controlled  storage.  In  a typical  PL/I  system  aany  of  the 
exception  conditions  nust  be  processed  by  the  operating 
systea  before  control  passes  to  the  user  exception  condition 
proce  ss. 

c.  It  is  not  feasible  to  bring  PL/I  into  coapliance  with 
K 1 without  thereby  conflicting  with  other  Tinaan 
reguireaents  (e.g.,  B10,  G6 , G7,  G8) . 

2.  Program  Asseably  (K2). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  PU 

b.  The  PL/I  standard  permits  a program  to  be  composed  of 
separate  procedures  \2,  Section  1.4.3.  3 and  Section  3.1.1]. 
The  compilation  and  linking  of  these  separate  procedures  is 
described  only  interpreti vel y and  abstractly.  The  standard 
validates  all  procedure  interfaces  as  though  the  program 
were  produced  in  a single  compilation. 

c.  Existing  PL/I  compilers  and  systems  provide  separate 
compilation  and  libraries,  and  fully  support  integration  of 
separately  written  nodules  into  an  operational  program. 
Existing  systems  generally  offer  an  inadequate  check  of  the 
interface  between  separately  compiled  modules.  Since  the 
linker,  which  should  provide  the  validation,  is  common  to 
many  different  compilers,  it  would  be  difficult  to  improve 
this  validation  without  great  expense. 
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3.  Software  Developaent  Tools  ( K 3) . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  (J 

b.  The  PL/I  standard  defines  only  the  abstract 
interpretive  machine.  There  is  no  Mention  whatever  of  the 
desirability  of  listings,  cross  references,  linkers  or  any 
type  of  debugging  systea. 

c.  Existing  PL/I  iapleaentations  provide  aany  of  the 
Tinaan- required  software  developaent  tools,  although  there 
is  no  user  interface  which  is  consistent  froa  systea  to 
systea.  An  iapleaenter' s guide  that  described,  aore 
inforaally  than  the  PL/I  standard,  a suggested  prograaaing 
environaent  would  be  extreaely  useful.  Possible  topics 
include:  listing  foraat  and  inforaation  provided;  the  foraat 
of  error  Messages  and  when  they  should  appear;  and  the 
debugging  inforaation  which  should  be  available. 

4.  Translator  Options  (K4). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  U 

b.  Coaaents  under  paragraph  K3  above  apply  here  as  well. 

5.  Assertions  and  Other  Optional  Specifications  (K5). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  PCJ 

b.  Any  text  having  the  status  of  coaaents  can  be 
included  as  coaaents.  PL/I  offers  no  assertion  feature; 
however,  the  conditional  and  output  (e.g.,  POT  DATA)  could 
be  used  to  provide  a substitute.  If  there  is  a coapile-tiae 
■ aero  facility  available,  then  nearly  all  the  requested 
flexibility  would  becoae  available. 
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Section  XIII.  TRANSLATORS 

1.  No  Superset  I mplementations  (LI). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  FU 

b.  Supersets  are  explicitly  permitted  in  [2,  Section 
1.21:  "Note  that  this  inplies  that  an  i mplement ation  may 
provide  extensions  beyond  the  language  defined  in  this 
standard,  but  is  still  required  to  conform  for  a prograa  not 
using  those  extensions  lust  as  if  the  extensions  were  not 
available." 

c.  The  PL/I  standards  coaaittee  also  has  a subcoaaittee 
investigating  a real  tiae  version  of  PL/I.  The  intention  is 
to  design  a set  of  real  tiae  tasking  features  that  can  be 
well  defined  and  then  add  those  features  to  the  full 
language  standard  during  the  coning  standardization  review 
cycle. 

d.  The  restriction  of  supersets  could  be  easily 
incorporated  into  the  PL/I  standard  definition;  however,  it 
is  questionable  whether  supersets  would  disappear  under  such 
pressure.  A more  effective  approach  night  be  to  require  a 
conpiler  option  to  list  all  deviations  from  strict  standard 
confornance;  such  an  option  would  be  straightforward  to 
inplenent. 

2.  No  Subset  I nple mentations  (L2) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  U 

b.  The  PL/I  standard  has  no  provision  for  subsets. 

c.  PL/I  became  a USANSI  standard  language  on  9 Auqust 
1976,  so  there  are  as  yet  no  fully  standard  versions  of  PL/I 
implemented.  The  size  and  complexity  of  PL/I  are  such  that 
only  large  machines  can  support  full  PL/I  systems;  thus,  it 
is  likely  that  subset  languages  will  appear.  In  fact,  the 
PL/I  standards  conmittee  has  formed  a subcommittee  to  define 
a general  purpose  subset  of  PL/I  suitable  for 

st  andar dizat ion. 
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3.  Lon  Cost  Translation  (L3). 

a.  Deqree  of  coapliance:  PU  * 

b.  Low  cost  translation  is  a feature  of  the  coapiler  and 
the  systea  as  well  as  the  language.  PL/I  has  a nuaber  of 
diff icu lt-to-coapile  features,  such  as  the  default 
declaration  scheae,  aany  unreserved  keywords,  and  operations 
on  STRUCTURE  operands.  Significant  redesign  is  needed  if 
low  cost  translation  is  to  be  a serious  objective  of  PL/I. 

4.  Many  Object  Machines  (L4)  . 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  U 

b.  This  is  a aanageaent  consideration  and  is  not 
addressed  in  the  language  definition. 

5.  Self-Hosting  Not  Required  (L5). 

a.  Degree  of  coapliance:  U 

b.  This  reguireaent  is  a aangeaent  consideration  and  is 
not  addressed  in  the  language  definition. 

6.  Translator  Checking  Required  (Lb). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  U 

b.  The  PL/I  standard  explicitly  aakes  all  error  checking 
dependent  upon  iapleaentation.  As  stated  in  [2,  Section 
1.21: 

An  iapleaentation' s interpretation  of  a 
prograa-run  conforms  to  the  standard  if  and  only 
if  it  conforms  to  one  of  the  conceptual 
interpretations  as  follows....  If  the  conceptual 
interpretation  rejects  a proqraa- run  (via  failure 
of  a "aust"  test)  or  if  it  never  coapletes  the 
translation  phase,  then  any  interpretation  by  the 
iapleaentation  conforas.  In  particular,  an 
iapleaentation  nay  or  nay  not  reject  a prograa-run 
at  the  saae  point  as  it  is  rejected  by  the 
standard,  or  at  all. 

c.  The  PL/I  standard  could  specify  classes  of  errors 
which  are  to  be  detected  and,  for  each  class,  when  they  are 
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to  be  detested  and  what  is  to  be  done  upon  detection.  This 
Modification  would  require  a significant  aaount  of  effort. 

7.  Diagnostic  Messages  (L7)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  U 

b.  The  PL/I  standard  provides  no  specification  or 
suqqestion  of  useful  diagnostic  or  warning  messages.  As 
noted  under  L6  above,  detection  and  announcement  of  errors 
of  any  type  is  entirely  implementation  dependent. 

8.  Translator  Internal  Structure  ( L 8)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  T 

b.  The  PL/I  standard  nowhere  specifies  what  the  internal 
structure  of  a translator  should  be. 


9.  Self-Implementable  Language  (L9) . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  (I 

b.  This  requirement  involves  management  considera  tions 
not  addressed  in  the  standard.  PL/I  has  all  capabilities 
needed  to  write  a compiler.  The  current  lack  of  type 
checking  is  the  major  shortcoming. 
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Section  XIV.  LANGUAGE  DEFINITION,  STANDARDS  AND  CONTROL 

1.  Existing  Language  Peatures  Only  (HI). 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  As  an  existing  commercial  language  PL/I  uses  only 
features  within  the  state  of  the  art.  Some  research  would 
be  needed  to  achieve  the  Tinman's  needed  characteristics. 
This  is  especially  true  for  the  parallel  processing  and  data 
abstraction  capabilities. 

2.  Unambiguous  Definition  (N2)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  P 

b.  The  PL/I  standard  defines  the  language  using  a 
simplification  of  the  Vienna  Definition  Language.  This 
simplification  is  a stylized  English  prose  type  of 
programming  language,  which  attempts  to  be  formal  and 
rigorous  while  remaining  more  comprehensible  than  the  Vienna 
Definition  Languaqe.  Host  of  [ 2 ] can  be  understood  by 
anyone  with  a good  working  knowledge  of  hiqh-order 
lanquaqes;  parts  of  it  are  extremely  confusing  and  some 
ambiguities  and  "bugs"  remain  in  the  document.  The 
committee  has  improved,  and  continues  to  improve,  the 
definition  by  recomposing  the  confusing  portions  and 
removinq  ambiguities  and  bugs.  A maior  flaw  in  [2]  is  the 
total  absence  of  specification  for  the  processing  of  illegal 
prog  rams. 

c.  The  PL/I  standard  comprises  the  folowing  sections: 
the  concrete  syntax;  the  abstract  syntax;  the  translator; 
the  PL/I  interpreter  (i.e.  , the  PL/I  machine);  and  the  flow 
of  control  and  action  routines  for  the  PL/I  machine.  The 
concrete  syntax  describes  the  form  the  input  program  text 
must  take.  Thus,  all  keywords  and  delimiters  are  defined  in 
the  concrete  syntax.  The  translator  describes  the 
translation  of  the  concrete  syntax  into  the  abstract  syntax, 
which  reflects  the  concrete  syntax  but  has  all  the 
identifier  attribute  lists  completed  usinq  defaults,  and  the 
entire  program  represented  in  a standardized  tree  form  with 
no  keywords  or  delimiters.  The  PL/I  interpreter  describes 
an  idealized  processor  which  runs  programs  in  the  tree 
format  of  the  abstract  syntax.  This  processor  has  no  speed 
or  storage  constraints.  The  flow  of  control  and  action 
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routines  describe  interpretively , in  a stylized  English 
prose,  the  processing  of  each  PL/I  unit  fro*  the  procedure 
entry  and  exit  actions  to  the  single  expression  actions. 

d.  The  PL/I  standard  is  intended  for  the  language 
inplenentor  rather  than  for  the  PL/I  user.  The  user  should 
know  the  implementation- dependenc ie s as  well  as  any 
non-conf  orminq  parts  defined  by  his  implementation  before 
usinq  a PL/I  implementation. 

3.  Lanquaqe  Documentation  (N3)  . 

a.  Degree  of  compliance:  U 

b.  This  requirement  is  a management  consideration  and  is 
not  addressed  in  the  language  definition. 

c.  All  Implement atipma  of  PL/I  have  a set  of 
documentators  ranginq  %om  the  introductory  level  to  quite 
formal  de  sdUuptions  of  the  language.  .,  Also  generally 
described  am  the  ore  rating  system  ia^erfaces  and  other 
imple me ntatioo-de pendencies.  PL/I  ia  used  in  a number  of 
text  books  on  introductory  programming,  which  provide  a 
machine-independent  guide  to  the  language. 

4.  Control  Agent  Required  (N4). 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  U 

b.  This  requirement  is  a management  consideration  and  is 
not  addressed  in  the  language  definition. 

5.  Support  Aqent  Required  (US)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  t) 

b.  This  requirement  is  a management  consideration  and  is 
not  addressed  in  the  language  definition. 

6.  Library  Standards  and  Support  Required  (N6)  . 

a.  Deqree  of  compliance:  U 

b.  This  requirement  is  a management  consideration  and  is 
not  addressed  in  the  lanquaqe  definition. 
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Section  XV.  CONCLUSIONS  RE3ARDING  PL/I 

1.  Conflicts  Between  the  Objectives  of  PL/I  and  the  Tinian. 

a.  The  major  conflicts  between  the  Tinian  and  PL/I  arise 
because  of  differences  between  their  respective  design 
qoals.  Many  Tinman  requirements  involve  security  and 
reliability.  PL/I,  however,  was  designed  primarily  for 
power  and  for  wide  applicability.  One  of  the  major  design 
qoals  of  PL/I  was  to  include  sufficient  power  and  generality 
to  allow  any  program  written  in  either  FORTRAN  or  COBOL  to 
be  better  written  in  PL/I.  nodularity  (i.e.,  that  a user 
need  know  only  those  PL/I  features  directly  applicable  to 
his  problem)  and  commonality  of  features  with  COBOL  and 
FORTRAN  were  also  goals.  PL/I  includes  features  from  COBOL, 
FORTRAN,  JOVIAL  and  ALGOL;  opinion  differs  on  how  well  the 
features  of  these  disparate  languages  have  been  integrated 
into  a consistent  whole.  PL/I  is  designed  to  facilitate  the 
initial  writing  of  a program,  at  the  expense  of  ease  in 
debugging  and  maintenance.  Examples  abound:  the 
non-mnemonic  abbreviations  for  exception  conditions  (e.g., 
NOUFL  for  no  UNDERFLOW)  that  will  likely  occur  only  once  in 
programs;  the  labelled  end  that  closes  multiple  blocks, 
which  even  in  very  large  programs  cannot  save  significant 
effort,  and,  of  course,  the  defaults  and  the  implicit 
conversions.  PL/I  lacks  any  generalized  extensibility  and 
thus  the  base  language  supporting  all  its  many  features  is 
huqe.  New  features  can  be  included  in  the  base  language,  at 
the  cost  of  increased  size  and  complexity;  nonetheless,  this 
is  the  general  approach  taken  by  proponents  of  PL/I.  This 
is  understandable  in  view  of  the  eclectic  nature  of  the 
current  PL/I  language. 

b.  The  qoals  of  the  Tinman  clearly  differ  those  of  PL/I. 
Although  power  is  important  in  a Tinman-type  language,  this 
is  secondary  to  reliability  and  security.  The  Tinman  favors 
ease  of  program  debugging  and  maintenance  over  ease  of 
writing.  It  may  be  noted  that  many  of  the  Tinman  objectives 
are  the  direct  result  of  adverse  experience  in  the  use  of 
PL/I;  thus,  unrestricted  power  in  a language  is  not  likely 
to  be  a successful  approach. 

2.  Summary  of  Major  Areas  of  Conflict  Between  PL/I  and 
Tinian. 
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a.  Data  and  Type§.  Although  PL/I  partially  satisfies 
each  of  these  requirements,  PL/I  applies  much  weaker 
restrictions  on  defaults  and  declarations  than  those  the 
Tinaan  would  apply.  Of  the  required  features,  PL/I  lacks 
(1)  a discr iminated  union  facility,  and  (2)  explicit, 

na  me  scope-le  vel  specification  of  floatinq  point  precision. 

b.  Operations.  The  ma-jor  conflict  here  is  that  PL/I 
allows  implicit  conversions  fron  any  coaputat io nal  mode  to 
any  other  and  that  it  allows  operations  on  non-conf oraable 
records.  PL/I  also  lacks  enumeration  types  and  power  sets, 
but  many  of  the  effects  of  these  operations  may  be  achieved 
with  bit  strings.  Certain  fixed  point  operations  (e.g., 
division)  in  PL/I  produce  effects  somewhat  different  from 
those  required  by  the  Tinman. 

c.  Expressions  and  Parameters.  PL/I  has  a number  of 
serious  conflicts  with  the  Tinman  in  this  area.  Side 
effects  in  PL/I  are  not  constrained  to  occur  in  a 

lef t- to-righ t order.  The  PL/I  language  definition  allows, 
but  does  not  require,  the  compile-time  evaluation  of 
constant  expressions.  PL/I  does  not  effectively  enforce 
type  agreement  in  parameters,  nor  does  it  have  the 
capability  to  specify  binding  class  on  the  formal  parameter 
side.  A fixed  number  of  arguments  to  procedures  is 
required.  Most  of  these  conflicts  result  from  PL/I's 
relative  lack  of  constraints  and  security  enforcement. 

d.  Variables*.  Literals  and  Constants.  PL/I  has  two 
major  conflicts  with  these  Tinman  requirements:  PL/I  has  no 
range  restrictions  on  variables,  and  the  pointer  mechanism 
is  not  secure.  With  both  of  these  requirements  the  changes 
necessary  for  conformance  to  the  Tinman  are  difficult  to 
define  well  and  would  involve  great  expense  in 
implementation  and  aqain  in  run-time  overhead.  PL/I's  other 
shortcomings  in  this  area  could  be  removed  fairly  easily. 
Constant  value  identifiers  could  be  added  to  the  language; 
the  specifications  for  numeric  literals  and  input  data  and 
their  relationship  could  be  made  more  explicit.  without 
hardware  support  it  is  difficult  (i.e.,  very  expensive  at 
run-time)  to  determine  if  variables  have  been  initialized. 

e.  Definition  Facilities.  In  this  area,  PL/I  conflicts 
with  the  Tinman  in  that  (Tj”  PL/I  lacks  any  encapsulated  data 
type  definition  capability,  (2)  PL/I  allows  defaults,  (3) 
PL/I  does  not  provide  data  definition  through  enumeration  of 
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literal  naaes,  and  (4)  PL/I  does  not  provide  for  operator 
extension  or  definition.  Enumeration  types  could  be 
included  in  PL/I  without  great  difficulty  but  the  true  type 
definition  and  data  abstration  capability  which  the  Tinman 
seeks  would  involve  a major  extension  to  the  language. 

f.  Scopes  and  LA^r ar ies . Aside  fron  features  altogether 
missinq  from  PL/I  because  It  lacks  type  definition 
capabilities,  PL/I  has  no  major  conflicts  with  Tinman 
requirements  in  this  area.  The  nature  of  PL/I's  defining 
document  is  such  that  nany  "real  wocld"  characteristics, 
sach  as  libraries,  are  not  really  described.  The  PL/I 
standard  describes  the  behavior  of  a program  comprising 
standard  conforming  procedures  irrespective  of  the  source  of 
those  procedures.  All  PL/I  systems  have  libraries  but  the 
nature  and  use  of  such  libraries  are  not  defined  in  the  PL/I 
standard.  The  use  of  tINCLUDE,  which  inserts  source  code 
into  the  program,  is  not  so  secure  as  a COHPOOL,  which  uses 
partially  or  fully  compiled  programs.  This  is  because  the 
attributes  of  iientifiers  in  %INCLtJDEd  text  can  depend  on 
the  surrounding  source  (i.e.,  can  vary  from  procedure  to 
procedure) , whereas  the  attributes  of  identifiers  in  a 
COHPOOL  are  fixed  for  all  invocations  of  the  COHPOOL. 

9*  Control  Structures.  PL/I  conflicts  with  these  Tinman 
requirements  primarily  in  that  PL/I  lacks  parallel 
processing  facilities  and  has  an  unrestricted  GOTO.  Ninor 
conflicts  are  PL/I's  lack  of  a CASE- type  conditional 
construct  and  its  lack  of  a loop  termination  condition  that 
can  appear  anywhere  in  a loop. 

h.  Sy nta x and  Comment  Conventions.  The  single  major 
conflict  in  this  area  involves  uniform  referent  notation. 
PL/I's  very  large  number  of  keywords  also  presents 
difficulties,  but  the  simplifications  suggested  throughout 
this  chapter  will  be  helpful  here. 

i.  Defaults.  Conditional  Compilation  and  Language 
Restrictions.  PL/I  has  neither  provisions  for  parameter- 
izing the  object  machine  nor  any  facility  for  conditional 
compilation.  The  most  serious  conflict  with  these  Tinman 
requirements  lies  in  PL/I's  leaving  all  error  detection  and 
processing  entirely  implementation-dependent. 

1-  £f£icienj  Object  Reef os gn Ration s and  Hashing 
Dgpgndgnc ia s.  PL/I  has  several  major  conflicts  with  Tinman 
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requirements  in  this  area:  PL/I  does  not  contribute 
effectively  to  a programmer's  writinq  efficient  code  and  it 
contains  many  very  inefficient  constructs.  The  specifically 
unspecified  order  of  expression  evaluation  means  that 
optimzations  can  change  program  effect;  machine  language 
insertins  are  not  provided;  and  the  user  has  no  option  for 
specifying  open  or  closed  subroutine  calls. 


k.  Program  Environment.  Some  of  these  Tinman 
. requirements  are  not  language  requiremnts  per  se  but  rather 


implementation  requirements 
(e.g.,  Software  Development 
Options  ( K4 ) ) , which  can  be 
As  for  language  requrements 
between  PL/I  and  the  Tinman 
an  assertion  capability. 


or  possibly  separate  products 
Tools  (K3)  and  Translator 
specified  and  purchased  by  DoD. 
£er  se,  the  single  conflict 
in  this  area  is  that  PL/I  lacks 


l.  Translators.  PL/I  has  major  conflicts  with  these 
Tinman  requirements  because  the  processing  of  erroneous  or 
non-standard  conforming  programs  is  nbt  specified. 

Supersets  are  explicitly  allowed  in  the  standard.  Some  of 
the  requirements  in  this  area  are  not  directly  applicable  to 
a language. 

m.  Language  Def inition.  Standards  and  Control.  These 
characteristics  do  not  pertain  to  the  language  .per  se;  it  is 
not  applicable  to  speak  of  conflicts  between  the  published 
PL/I  standard  and  these  Tinman  requirements. 

3.  Unnecessary  Features  in  PL/I. 

a.  iQf EQillSt  12Q«  0ne  of  the  objectives  of  this  report 
is  to  identify  languaqe  features  which  are  not  needed  to 
satisfy  (but  do  not  conflict  >fith)  the  Tinman  requirements, 
with  a r ecomendation  as  to  whether  such  features  should  be 
kept  or  eliminated.  PL/I  has  a number  of  features  which 
fall  into  this  category.  The  following  brief  sections 
describe  these  unnecessary  features  and  make  appropriate 
recomen  dations. 
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A that  has  the  sane  coaponent  naaes.  The  BT 
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c.  Picture  Data.  This  is  another  carry-over  fron  COBOL. 
A "picture"  represents  a nuaeric  data  field  aaintained  in 
character  form  with  certain  associated  formatting 
information  such  as  currency  indicators.  Computation  with 
picture  variables  is  very  slow;  PL/I  has  very  flexible 
edited  input  and  output  which  obviates  the  need  for  picture 
data.  For  these  reasons  we  recommend  the  elimination  of 
picture  data  from  PL/I. 

d.  LIKE- Attribute.  Use  of  the  LIKE-attribute  (in  a 
STRUCTURE  declaration)  instructs  the  compiler  to  complete 
the  declaration  copying  the  component  identifiers  and 
attributes  declared  in  the  named  STRUCTURE.  Because  the 
LIKE-attribute  mirrors  exactly  the  user's  intentions  and 
contributes  to  ease  of  maintenance  by  requiring  that  changes 
be  made  in  only  one  place  to  affect  all  occurences  of  the 
same  construct,  we  recommend  its  retention.  Rote  also  that 
all  processing  for  the  LIKE-attribute  occurs  at  compile-time 
and  that  it  use  assures  that  STRUCTURES  to  be  used  together 
are  conformable. 

e . CONI ROLLED  Storage  Allocation.  This  storage 
allocation  class  provides  the  user  with  a stack  of  instances 
of  the  data  object  That  is,  when  a CONTROLLED  variable  (or 
aggregate)  is  ALL3CATED  the  latest  active  instance  of  that 
variable  is  pushed  and  a new  top-of-stack  is  available  (and 
initialized  if  so  declared).  When  the  variable  is  FREEd 
then  the  previous  instance  is  again  available.  The  user 
could  easily  simulate  this  mechanism  using  based  storage  or 
a vector  and  an  index.  Because  the  presence  of  CONTROLLED 
storage  complicates  the  language  and  the  memory  management 
system  without  providing  any  unique  capability,  we  recommend 
its  elimination. 

f.  sttS3i  I/O.  PL/I  has  three  types  of  stream  I/O: 
GET/PUT~D ATA ; GET/PUT  LIST;  and  GET/PUT  EDIT.  GET/PUT  EDIT 
allows  the  user  very  explicit  and  detailed  control  of  the 
format  of  the  data  read  or  written.  For  many  applications 
such  control  is  necessary.  The  LIST  and  DATA  I/O  are  much 
siipler  to  use  because  the  compiler  selects  the  appropriate 
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fornats.  However,  these  two  fores  overlap.  While  neither 
GET/PUT  DATA  nor  GET/POT  LIST  are  required  by  the  Tinman,  wa 
recommend  the  retention  of  GET/PUT  LIST  and  the  elimination 
of  GET/PUT  DATA.  GET/POT  LIST  provides  adequate  capability 
and  is  much  easier  to  implement. 

4.  Recommendations  Concerning  PL/I. 

a.  On  the  basis  of  the  evaluation  conducted  in  this 
chapter,  wa  conclude  that  an  attempt  to  achieve  full 
compliance  of  PL/I  with  the  Tinman  requirements  would 
necessitate  changes  so  large  as  to  result  in  a substantially 
different  language.  This  is  because  the  desiqn  objectives 
of  a Tinman-lilta  languaqe  and  PL/I  are  so  different  and  also 
because  PL/I  was  designed  before  the  utility  of  the 
requirements  captured  in  the  Tinman  was  known. 

b.  Some  changes  that  could  be  easily  made  to  PL/I  would 
improve  its  performance  with  regard  to  Tinman  requirements 
without  affecting  its  power  but  change  the  "flavor"  of  the 
language.  The  removal  of  default  declarations  and  implicit 
conversions  from  the  language  would  simplify  PL/I  and  result 
in  better  written  programs,  but  would  no  longer  give  some 
meaninq  to  all  possibly  valid  constructs.  A PL/I  which  was 
changed  only  by  the  restrictions  described  elsewhere  in  this 
chapter,  would  retain  the  advantages  of  using  an  existing 
languaqe  and  be  a significant  improvement  over  current  PL/I. 

c.  The  addition  of  most  Tinma  n- required  features  to  PL/I 
would  be  difficult  to  do  cleanly,  would  result  in  a larger 
and  more  complex  lanquaqe,  and  would  involve  a design, 
implementation  and  documentation  effort  greater  than  that 
required  for  a new  languaqe.  The  languaqe  so  modified  would 
hive  little  in  common  with  PL/I. 
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CHAPTER  9 
SUMMARY 


Section  I.  EVALUATION  TOOL 

1.  Technical  and  Overall  Evaluation. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  this  report  is  the  derivation  of 
a tool  which  can  be  used  to  provide  information  for  the  HOL 
selection  process.  The  tool  proposed  is  a methodology 
carried  out  in  two  stages:  a Technical  Evaluation  (TE) 
followed  by  an  overall  Evaluation  (OB)  . The  TE  stage  is  a 
conceptually  straightforward  quantitative  approach  which  is 
based  on  the  separation  of  ianguage-depende nt  and 
application-dependent  elements.  The  OE  stage  takes  into 
account  factors  which  are  specific  to  the  computing 
environment  in  which  the  language  is  to  be  used.  This  is 
accomplished  via  a set  of  management  decision-making 
criteria,  whose  values  affect  the  various  kinds  of  costs 
which  comprise  the  expense  for  developing  a software  system. 
One  of  these  criteria  — in  fact,  the  most  important  one 
from  the  perspective  of  a lanquage-procurer  intending  to 
implement  large  and  long-lived  software  systems  — is 
technical  merit,  the  score  for  which  results  from  the  TE 
stage. 

2.  Importance  of  Ratinq  Matrix. 

A significant  feature  of  the  Technical  Evaluation  stage 
is  that  the  central  component,  the  Rating  Matrix  of  language 
features  vs.  goals,  is  independent  of  both  language  and 
application  area.  Thus,  it  need  be  derived  only  once, 
rather  than  for  each  language.  Since  this  matrix  contains 
almost  500  entries,  the  fact  that  it  can  be  used  repeatedly 
facilitates  the  language  evaluation  process. 

3.  Directions  for  Further  Work. 

As  described  in  Chapter  2,  paragraph  1.6,  there  are 
several  limitations  on  the  applicability  of  the  evaluation 
tool.  First,  the  very  nature  of  the  method  (i.e.,  the 
attempt  to  quantify  judgments  which  are  essentially 
imprecise)  implies  that  the  numeric  results  derived  will 
contain  a certain  amount  of  "noise".  Further  research  into 


techniques  to  increase  the  accuracy  of  such  a nuueric 
approach  uould  be  desirable  to  help  overcome  this 
limitation.  Second,  the  Overall  Evaluation  stage  tends  not 
to  be  lirectly  applicable  when  the  language  considered  in 
the  Technical  Evaluation  stage  differs  frou  actual 
iupleuentations  --  e. g. , a new  version  of  an  existing 
lanquage.  It  is  possible  that  wort  directed  to  the  issue  of 
estimating  the  "distance"  between  languages  would  be  helpful 
here.  Third,  the  evaluation  tool  does  not  reflect  the  issue 
of  modifying  the  language  to  bring  it  into  compliance  with 
the  identified  requirements.  Again,  further  research  is 
needed  in  order  to  so  extend  the  evaluation  tool. 
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section  II.  TIM  Hi  If  REVIEW 

1.  The  "Tinian"  as  a Requirements  Document. 

It  is  inportant  to  recoqnize,  both  in  reviewing  the 
Tinian  and  in  analyzing  candidate  HOLs  with  respect  to  its 
"needed  characteristics",  that  the  Tinian  is  intended  as  a 
specification  of  language  requirements  and  npfc  as  a language 
design  document.  For  this  reason,  the  presence  of  conflicts 
between  requirements  is  not  surprising;  in  fact,  it.iay 
reflect  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  "real  world"  where,  say, 
efficiency  and  reliability  are  uncoiproiisable  objectives. 

On  the  other  hand,  a requirements  document  must  be  careful 
to  avoid  overspecification.  Although  the  distinction 
between  a requirement  and  a particular  feature  which  meets 
the  requirement  is  sometimes  subtle,  a requirement  should 
not  be  specified  to  such  a level  of  detail  that  solutions 
which  satisfy  the  intent  of  the  characteristic  are  ruled 
out.  Unfortunately,  the  Tinian  on  occasion  falls  into  this 
trap  (e.q.,  reqardinq  the  pointer  mechanism),  as  cited  in 
Appendix  III  of  this  report. 

2.  Summary  of  Recommendations  regarding  the  "Tinman". 

Detailed  comments  on  the  individual  characteristics 
appear  in  Appendix  III.  He  emphasize  here  our  agreement 
with  the  spirit  of  these  requirements  and  are  particularly 
pleased  with  the  emphasis  given  to  languaqe  constructs  which 
promote  sound  programming  methodology.  The  general  comments 
below  suqqest  changes  which  we  feel  would  improve  the 
overall  quality  of  the  document. 

a.  Reorganization.  A problem  with  the  current  Tinman 
document  is  that  some  of  the  exposition  is  redundant  (e.g., 
enumeration  types  arise  in  AS,  B3,  B 1 1 , D5,  and  E6) . This 
has  the  disadvantage  that  a language  lacking  such  a facility 
will  be  penalized  several  times  (during  the  evaluation)  for 
essentially  the  same  reason.  A somewhat  different  problem 
with  the  document  is  that  a single  characteristic  sometimes 
covers  a variety  of  requirements  (e.g.,  Gl,  which  includes 
sub-r equirements  for  an  assortment  of  control  structures)  . 
This,  too,  makes  the  evaluation  of  a HOL  more  difficult, 
since  the  language  may  comply  with  the  sub-requirements  in 
varying  deqrees.  Another  problem  with  the  Tinman  document 
lies  in  the  occasionally  inappropriate  section  names;  e.g., 
A7,  titled  "Records",  really  deals  with  Discriminated  Onion 
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Types;  G5,  titled  "Routines",  is  concerned  with  recursion; 
II,  titled  "Ho  Defaults  in  Program  Loqic",  is  basically 
concerned  with  implementation  dependencies  as  opposed  to 
defaults. 

b.  Priorities.  Because  of  the  potential  and  sometimes 
actual  conflicts  aaong  the  Tinaan  requireaents,  it  is 
iaportant  for  a reader  of  the  docuaent  to  understand  the 
priorities  of  the  various  characteristics.  Clearly,  the 
design  of  a HOL  is  based  on  decisions  in  which  tradeoffs 
were  aada  betwean  conflicting  objectives,  and  it  is 
necessary  in  evaluating  a language  against  the  Tinaan  to 
keep  in  aind  the  priorities  deterained  by  DoD  for  the 
requireaents  of  its  coaaon  language(s).  He  recoaiend  that 
such  priorities  be  established,  perhaps  in  the  fora  of 
weightings  for  the  various  characteristics.  A possible 
approach  to  this  subject  is  provided  in  the  Evaluation  Tool 
described  in  Chapter  2;  the  product  of  the  Rating  Matrix  and 
Application  Vector  is  a vector  whose  eleaents  serve,  in 
effect,  as  weights  for  the  Tinaan  requireaents.  (It  aight 
be  profitable,  in  view  of  the  wide  variety  of  applications 
intended  to  be  supported  by  the  coaaon  languaqe(s),  for 
several  sets  of  weightings  to  be  deterained;  e.g.,  one  set 
eaphasizing  efficiency  at  the  expense  of  language  power  and 
security,  another  set  sacrificing  efficiency  where  necessary 
to  gain  reliability.)  There  is  no  question  that  the 
establishaent  of  priorities  for  the  Tinaan  characteristics 
is  a coaplex  task,  but  unless  there  is  aqreeaent  on  what  is 
a requireaent  as  opposed  to  a desirable  facility  or  a luxury 
which  could  be  oaitted,  it  will  be  iapossible  fcr  DoD  to 
assess  objectively  the  language  evaluations  perforaed  by 
different  contractors. 

c.  "Siiitrof rtiszAEi"  feitiites-  Although  the  Tinaan 
requires  in  Ml  that  "the  language  will  be  coaposed  froa 
features  which  are  within  the  state  of  the  art”,  soae  of  the 
needed  characteristics  are  aore  in  the  realn  of  language 
research.  For  exaaple,  the  notion  that  a siaple  kernel 
coupled  with  a general  set  of  extension  facilities  is 
sufficient  to  define  a "real"  proqraaninq  language  (iaplicit 
in  A2  and  El)  has  been  an  elusive  goal  for  researchers  in 
extensible  languages  for  nearly  a decade.  As  another 
illustration,  the  issue  of  data  abstraction  (El,  E5,  E 8)  is 
currently  an  active  research  area,  and  the  iapleaented  HOLs 
which  provide  this  facility  are  in  use  in  acadeaic  as 
opposed  to  connercial  or  governmental  environments. 
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3.  Recommendation  concerning  Hardware. 

As  part  of  requirement  M3,  the  Tinman  states:  "The 
lanquaqe  will  be  defined  as  if  it  were  the  machine  level 
lanquaqe  of  an  abstract  digital  computer."  He  recommend 
strongly  that  DoD  follow  a logical  extension  of  this  concept 
and  undertake  the  establishment  of  common  language (s) 
toqether  with  common  hardware  on  which  the  language  features 
can  be  efficiently  implemented.  For  example,  if  the 
hardware  provided  array  bounds  checking  and  tagged  memory, 
then  efficiency  and  reliability  need  not  be  traded  off  in 
the  performance  of  subscripting  and  initialization  checking. 

It  is  worthwhile  here  to  recall  the  comments  of  Dijkstra  on 
an  earlier  version  of  the  Tinman  requirements  [9,  pp.  2,  3]: 

...in  the  past,  when  we  used  "low  level  languages" 
it  was  considered  to  be  the  purpose  of  our 
programs  to  instruct  our  machines;  now,  when  using 
"high  order  languages",  we  would  like  to  regard  it 
as  the  purpose  of  our  machines  to  execute  our 
programs.  Run  time  inefficiency  can  be  viewed  as 
a mismatch  between  the  program  as  stated  and  the 
machinery  executing  it.  The  difference  between 
past  and  present  is  that  in  the  past  the 
programmer  was  always  blamed  for  such  a mismatch: 
he  should  have  written  a more  efficient,  more 
"cunning"  program!  With  the  programming  discipline 
acquiring  some  maturity,  with  a better 
understanding  of  what  it  means  to  write  a program 
so  that  the  belief  in  it3  correctness  can  be 
justified,  we  tend  to  accept  such  a program  as  "a 
good  program"  if  matching  hardware  is  thinkable, 
and  if  with  respect  to  a given  machine  f the  ] 
aforementioned  mismatch  then  occurs,  we  now  tend 
to  blame  that  computer  as  ill-designed,  inadequate 
and  unsuitable  for  proper  usage.  In  such  a 
situation  there  are  only  a few  true  ways  out  of 
the  dilemma 

1)  accept  the  mismatch 

2)  continue  bit  pushing  in  the  old  way,  with  all 
the  known  ill  effects 

3)  reject  the  hardware,  because  it  has  been 
identified  as  inadequate... 

I cannot  sugqest  strongly  enough  each  tine  to 
select  one  of  the  three  ways  out  of  the  dilemma, 
and  not  to  mix  then.  Hhen  the  second  alternative 
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"continue  bit  pushing  in  the  old  way,  with  all  the 
known  ill  effects"  is  chosen,  let  that  be  an 
activity  with  which  the  HOL  project  does  not 
concern  itself:  if  it  does,  the  "ill  effects"  will 
propagate  through  the  whole  systee. 
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section  III.  SUITABILITY  OP  CANDIDATE  LANGUAGES 

1.  Introduction. 

In  this  section  we  suiaarize  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  this  report's  six  candidate  HOLs  with  respect  to  the 
Tinnan  reguirenents.  The  approach  presented  here  is  to 
identify  the  aain  objectives  which  the  HOLs  attenpt  to 
fulfill  (e.q.,  learnability , power,  efficiency,  reliability, 
naintainability,  transportability)  and  to  contrast  these 
with  the  goals  enphasized  in  the  Tinnan  characteristics. 
Software  reliability  and  naintainability  are  the  objectives 
which  cone  through  aost  strongly  in  the  Tinnan; 
transportability,  power,  and  learnability  appear  as 
secondary  goals;  and  efficiency  receives  sonewhat  less 
enphasis  than  the  others.  We  repeat  our  agreenent  with 
these  priorities  and  point  to  our  conaents  in  paragraph 
9.1.3  above  for  a method  of  achieving  efficiency  wi  th  a 
Tinnan-like  language.  A sunnary  of  the  evaluations  is  given 
in  Table  ¥11  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

2.  TAC  POL. 

a.  The  nain  attraction  of  TACPOL  is  its  sinplicity.  The 
nunber  of  features  available  in  the  language  is  relatively 
snail,  and  the  rules  governing  the  use  of  these  features  are 
generally  straightforward.  As  a result,  it  is  expected  that 
conpilers  for  TACPOL  can  be  efficient.  In  addition,  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  facilities  provided  in  TACPOL, 
efficiency  in  the  run-tine  code  is  achievable. 

b.  One  of  the  benefits  of  a siaple  language  is 
learnability,  and  this  goal  is  achieved  fairly  successfully 
through  the  reference  nanuals  (f  3 1 and  [6]).  These 
docuaents  are  understandable;  [3]  provides  a fornal 
definition,  and  *61  serves  nore  as  a user's  guide.  The 
execution  nodel  presented  in  [31  is  particularly  helpful  in 
describing  the  behavior  of  the  various  languaqe  constructs. 

c.  Unfortunately,  the  attractive  qualities  of  TACPOL 
cone  at  the  expense  of  goals  which  are  equally  if  not  nore 
inportant  for  a connon  HOL.  The  najor  problems  arise  in  the 
areas  of  security,  portability,  langjaqe  ex pressibility  and 
naintainability. 
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d.  With  respect  to  security,  TACPOL  has  a serious  gap  in 
its  type  checking.  Por  example,  the  overlaying  of  data 
objects  of  different  types  is  built  into  "reference" 
parameter  passage,  which  allows  subtle  errors  to  be 
undetectable  by  the  compiler. 

e.  Portability  was  apparently  not  a goal  of  TACPOL.  For 
example,  the  limits  on  the  size  of  scalars  are  predicated  on 
the  existence  of  a particular  target  machine  architecture. 

A more  serious  problem  is  that  the  language  abounds  in 
"undefined"  conditions  (e.g.,  the  result  of  fixed  point 
overflow,  out  of  bounds  subscripts)  whose  effects  are 
dependent  on  the  implementation.  In  addition,  the  absence 
of  f loa  ting- point  data  and  formatted  I/O  are  major 
deficiencies  in  the  language. 

f.  In  attempting  to  facilitate  the  generation  of 
efficient  code,  TACPOL  has  frequently  made  restrictions  on 
various  features.  These  restrictions,  however,  are  to  the 
detriment  of  language  e xpressibility,  impairing  both 
writability  and  readability  of  programs,  and  thus  increasing 
the  effort  involved  in  program  maintenance.  To  take  one 
example,  it  is  not  permitted  to  WRITE  a literal  value  to  a 
file;  instead,  this  value  must  first  be  assigned  to  a 
variable.  As  another  example,  one  may  not  pass  by  reference 
a scalar  quantity  obtained  by  subscripting  an  array; 
instead,  one  must  pass  the  entire  array. 

g.  In  summary,  TACPOL  (in  its  present  form)  diverges  too 
widely  from  Tinman  requirements,  and,  because  of  the  scope 
of  modifications  needed  to  bring  the  language  into 
compliance,  such  an  approach  is  not  practical.  Since  many 
of  the  ma-Jor  differences  result  fro*  TACPOL's  basic  design 
philosophy  (not  simply  from  features  lacking  in  the 
language),  it  is  also  recommended  that  TACPOL  not  be  used  as 
the  base  for  the  design  of  a common  language. 

3.  CS-4. 

a.  The  main  strengths  of  CS-4  are  in  the  areas  of 
proqram  reliability,  maintainability,  transportability,  and 
language  power.  Reliability  and  maintainability  were 
fundamental  design  goals  and  are  illustrated  in  such 
facilities  as  strong  type  checking  (even  across  separate 
compilations)  , "information  hiding"  (which  prevents  the  user 
of  a program  or  data  abstraction  module  from  writing 
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programs  which  depend  upon  how  the  module  operates)  , an 
excaption-handlinq  facility  under  user  control,  and 
protection  features  for  data  shared  among  concurrent 
processes.  Transportability  is  illustrated  aost  clearly  in 
the  arithaetic  data  types  (e.g.,  the  user  is  required  to 
specify  range  bounds  for  integer  variables  and  range  and 
precision  for  reals)  and  in  the  operating  systea  interface 
(which  supports  features  such  as  I/O  and  process  aanageaent 
in  a standard  fashion).  The  facilities  cited  in  this 
paragraph  also  illustrate  the  power  of  the  language. 

b.  Weaknesses  in  CS-4  arise  in  three  areas:  language 
coaplexity;  incoa pleteness  of  specification;  and  needed 
features  which  are  Hissing  fro*  CS-4.  The  coaplexity  of  the 
language  is  due  to  several  factors,  the  most  significant  of 
which  is  the  attempt  of  the  language  design  to  obtain 
reliability  and  transportability  without  sacrificing 
efficiency.  As  a result  the  language  includes  ccapiler 
directives  to  turn  off  run-tine  checking  in  contexts  like 
array  subscripting  and  union  component  selection;  also, 
there  is  an  elaborate  set  of  rules  concerning  the  actual 
precision  of  real  and  fraction  data.  Another  cause  for  the 
languaqe  complexity  is  that  interactions  between  features 
sonetines  result  in  "special  cases"  which  have  to  be 
described;  e.g.,  the  rules  constraining  the  kinds  of 
parameter  passage  allowed  for  user-defined  implicit 
procedures  in  data  abstractions.  One  possible  way  to 
eliminate  a major  cause  of  these  interactions  is  to  remove 
the  data  abstraction  facility  from  the  language,  replacing 
it  with  a simpler  type  definition  mechanism  such  as  is  found 
in  PASCAL.  Although  data  abstraction  directly  satisfies 
some  of  the  Tinman  requirements  (B1,  61,  65,  E8)  , this  is 
currently  a research  area  among  programming  language 
investigators,  and  many  of  the  advantages  of  data 
abstraction  can  be  realized  through  other  CS-4  facilities 
(aost  notably,  separate  compilation). 

c.  A second  weakness  in  CS-4,  mentioned  above,  that  of 
incompleteness  of  specification,  is  apparent  in  the 
Operating  System  Interface  and  also  in  the  reference  manuaL. 
It  is  likely  that  attempts  at  a complete  specification  will 
reveal  opportunities  for  reducing  coaplexity  in  the 
language.  The  third  weakness,  needed  features  missing  from 
CS-4,  is  illustrated  by  the  absence  from  the  language  of 
pointers,  recursion,  operator  extension,  and  a compile-time 
facility  such  as  a macro  processor.  (It  night  be  noted  that 
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the  absence  of  pointers  and  recursion  from  CS-4  does  not 
imply  that  storage  allocation  can  be  carried  out  completely 
at  compile- tine;  the  presence  of  run-time  determinable  array 
bounds  thwarts  this  goal.) 

d.  Among  the  six  candidate  HOLs  considered  in  this 
report,  CS-4  comes  closest  to  satisfying  the  Tinman 
requirements.  The  aspect  of  CS-4  which  separates  it  most 
clearly  from  the  other  five  HOLs  is  that  constructs  which 
promote  sound  programming  methodology  (e. g. , type  definition 
and  type  checking,  "structured”  control  flow  facilities)  are 
enforced  by  the  language  itself.  (Although  it  is  perhaps 
possible  to  obtain  some  of  the  desirable  attributes  of  such 
constructs  in  other  languages,  with  a macro  facility  and/or 
a management- imposed  programming  discipline,  it  is 
preferable  for  the  languaqe  to  contain  the  enforcement 
mechanism.)  The  changes  required  to  bring  CS-4  into 
compliance  with  the  Tinman  are  minor  to  moderate  in  scope 
and  can  be  made  without  violating  the  spirit  qf  the 
language;  these  changes  are  primarily,  the  additions  cited  in 
paragraph  c above.  Thus,  CS-4  is  suitable,  and  we'recommend 
its  selection,  as  a basis  on  which  to  define  a language hat 
satisfies  the  Tinman  requirements. 

4.  JOVIAL  ( J73/I) . 

a.  The  main  strengths  of  J73/I  are,  first,  that  its 
features  are  realizable  with  a fairly  high  degree  of 
efficiency;  second,  that  its  macro  (DEFINE)  facility  makes 
it  possible  to  overcome  some  of  the  language's  drawbacks; 
and  third,  that  it  is  a successor  to  a family  of  HOLs  which 
has  been  widely  used  for  embedded  computer  applications  (at 
least  in  the  Air  Force). 

b.  Weaknesses  of  JOVIAL  arise  in  connection  with 
transportability,  simplicity,  reliability,  readability  and 
power.  The  fact  that  machine  dependencies  permeate  the 
entire  languaqe  rather  than  occurring  in  encapsulated, 
specialize!  facilities;  the  silence  of  the  defining  document 
concerning  the  detection  of  errors;  and  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  specification  of  I/O,  process  lanaqement,  and 
exception  handling,  combine  to  defeat  the  goal  of  software 
portability  in  JOVIAL.  Despite  its  relative  smallness, 
JOVIAL  is  not  an  especially  simple  language;  the  variety  of 
special  cases  concerning  such  facilities  as  parameter 
passing,  type  matching,  and  data  allocation  illustrate  some 
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of  the  complexity.  Reliability  mas  sacrificed  to  obtain 
run-time  (and  sometimes  compile-time)  efficiency;  examples 
are  the  presence  of  storage  overlaying  as  opposed  to 
discriminated  union,  a pointer  facility  which  is  insecure, 
and  the  absence  of  type  checkinq  when  tables  or  blocks  are 
passed  as  parameters.  Shortcomings  with  respect  to 
readability  are  revealed  most  clearly  in  the  notation  for 
variable  declarations,  which  makes  use  of  a variety  of 
non-obvious  abbreviations.  The  absence  of  facilities  for 
the  definition  of  data  types  detracts  seriously  from  the 
power  of  the  language. 


c.  Because  of  the  clash  between  the  objectives 
and  those  of  the  Tinman,  JOVIAL  fails  to  satisfy  a 
number  of  the  Tinman's  requirements,  and  it  is  not 
to  attempt  to  modify  the  languaqe  to  bring  it  into 
compliance.  Por  a similar  reason,  we  recommend  that  JOVIAL 
not  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the  design  of  a common 
Tinman-oriented  language:  many  of  the  basic  design 
JOVIAL  would  have  to  be  modified,  and  the  resultant 
would  bear  little  resemblance  to  JOVIAL. 


of  JOVIAL 

large 

practical 


tenets  of 
language 


5.  FORTRAN 

a.  The  main  strengths  of  FORTRAN  lie  in  the  efficiency 
of  most  of  its  constructs,  its  relative  simplicity,  and  its 
widespread  availability  (at  least  for  previous  versions  of 
the  languaqe).  In  addition,  the  presence  of  character  data 
solves  one  of  the  chief  problems  with  earlier  version  of 
FORTRAN. 
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and  EQUIVALENCE  and  the  lack  of  type  checking  in  contexts 
such  as  passage  of  array  parameters. 

€ 

c.  The  comments  in  paragraphs  2g  and  4c  above  concerning 
TACPOL  and  JOVIAL  are  applicable  also  to  FORTRAN.  It  is  not 
realistic  to  attempt  to  modify  FORTRAN  to  bring  it  into 
compliance  with  the  Tinman;  we  also  advise  that  FORTRAN  not 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  the  design  of  a common  language. 
Programming  methodology  has  progressed  considerably  in  the 
twenty-or-so  years  since  many  of  FORTRAN’S  features  first 
appeared,  and  a common  language  should  take  advantage  of 
these  developments. 

c* 

6.  COBOL 

a.  The  main  strength  of  COBOL  is  that  it  is  a language 
which  is  well-matched  to  its  intended  application  area 
(business  data  processing).  With  its  diversity  of 
character-oriented  I/O  facilities,  COBOL  is  adequate  for  the 
specification  of  simple,  transaction-ba sed  algorithms.  The 
hierarchical  program  organization  required  in  COBOL  (e.q., 
the  four  divisions)  coupled  with  the  English-like  notation 
in  the  PROCEDURE  DIVISION,  contribute  toward  program 
readability.  The  availability  of  COBOL  (it  is  the  most 
widely  used  HOL)  is  an  obvious  strength,  and  we  point  out 
also  that  the  design  of  hardware  architectures  to  support 
efficiently  the  constructs  of  the  language  (see  our 
recommendations  in  paragraph  9.1.3  above)  has  been 
successfully  engineered  (e.  g. , the  Burroughs  B3700)  . 

b.  There  are  a variety  of  fundamental  weaknesses  in 
COBOL  which  make  it  unsuitable  for  application  outside 
business  data  processing.  Pirst,  the  data -types  and  data 
definition  facility  are  inadequate;  particular  weaknesses 
are  in  the  areas  of  arithmetic  and  boolean  data.  Second, 
the  control  features  offered  by  COBOL  are  not  powerful 
enough  to  support  genera  1- purpose  programming.  The  ability 
to  invoke  subroutines  is  limited  (and  distributed  between 
two  separate  facilities),  and  there  is  no  block-structure. 
Third,  the  language  is  fairly  complex,  and  many  of  the  rrules 
are  plagued  by  special  cases  and  exceptions,  owing  to'the 
interactions  between  language  features.  Programming 
practices  which  tend  to  be  error-prone  (e.q.,  overlaying 
data  via  a "free"  as  opposed  to  "discriminated"  union)  are 
often  necessary  in  COBOL  programs.  Pourth,  there  are  a 
variety  of  implementation  dependencies  in  the  language  which 
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defeat  the  qoal  of  portability.  A striking  example  is  the 
lanquage  definition's  failure  to  specify  floating-point  data 
and  arithmetic. 

c.  Por  many  of  the  same  reasons  given  in  connection  with 
TACPOL,  JOVIAL,  and  PORTRAH,  it  is  unrealistic  to  attempt  to 
modify  COBOL  to  bring  it  into  compliance  with  the  Tinman. 
Moreover,  such  factors  as  the  language's  overriding 
orientation  toward  character  data  and  the  absence  of 
definitional  facilities  make  COBOL  a poor  basis  for  the 
design  of  a common  language. 

7.  PL/I 

a.  The  main  strengths  of  PL/I  stem  from  the  power  of  the 
language  and  the  support  provided  by  various  manufacturers 
(e.q.,  IBM,  Honeywell,  and  Burroughs).  Significant  examples 
of  the  language's  expressive  power  are  its  procedure 
definition  facility  (e.q.,  its  generic  mechanism),  its 
exception  handling  features,  and  its  variety  of  I/O  and 
character  manipulation  constructs. 

b.  Weaknesses  in  PL/I  emerge  in  connection  with  the 
goals  of  learnability , efficiency,  reliability, 
maintainability,  and  (despite  the  fact  that  this  is  also  one 
of  the  language's  strong  points)  expressive  power.  PL/I  is 

a large  and  complex  language  with  features  sometimes 
interacting  in  obscure  ways.  The  overhead  required  at 
run-time  to  support  its  constructs  (e.g.,  implicit 
conversion)  is  considerable.  The  widespread  appearance  of 
defaults  and  the  insecurity  of  the  pointer  facility 
interfere  with  reliability  and  maintainability.  The  absence 
of  a type-definition  mechanism  (such  as  is  found  in  PASCAL) 
is  a serious  deficiency  and  detracts  from  the  power  of  the 
language. 

c.  The  substantial  differences  in  philosophy  between 
PL/I  and  the  Tinman  imply  that  an  attempt  to  modify  PL/I  to 
bring  it  into  compliance  with  the  Tinman's  requirements 
would  mount  to  a redesign  of  a large  part  of  the  language. 
This  is  not  a realistic  approach.  PL/I  was  based  on  the 
idea  that  a HOL  should  allow  its  programmers  the  widest 
freedom  in  using  the  features  of  the  lanquage.  However, 
recent  developments  in  programming  methodology  have  revealed 
that  security  of  language  constructs,  and  not  unlimited 
f£.eed21,  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  readability. 
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reliability,  and  Maintainability  of  software.  Because  of 
these  fundaaental  differences  between  PL/I  and  the  Tinnan, 
we  reconnend  that  PL/I  not  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
design  of  a coaaon  HOL. 

8.  SuMaary  of  Recoanendations. 

a.  With  respect  to  choosing  a HOL  either  as  is  or  as  the 
base  for  the  design  of  a coaaon  language  to  satisfy  the 
Tinaan  re gui reaents,  CS-4  is  superior  to  the  other  five 
candidate  HOLs  considered  in  this  report  (TACPOL,  JOVIAL 
J73/I,  PORTRAN,  COBOL  and  PL/I).  This  conclusion  results 
froa  the  fact  that  the  high-priority  objectives  of  the 
Tinaan  (software  reliability,  Maintainability)  are  net  aost 
closely  by  CS-4.  The  application  of  the  Evaluation  Tool 
lends  credence  to  this  result.  Even  if  we  take  into  account 
the  inaccuracies  to  which  such  a quantitative  approach  is 
subject,  CS-4  eaerqed  with  a significantly  higher  score  for 
technical  aerit  (appro xiaately  76  out  of  100)  than  the  other 
candidate  HOLs  (51  for  PL/I  and  JOVIAL,  49  for  TACPOL,  47 
for  COBOL,  and  42  for  PORTRAN) . 

b.  A second  racoaaendation  is  that  the  design  of  a 
coaaon  hardware  architecture  be  undertaken  in  conjunction 
with  the  HOL  effort,  to  ensure  an  efficient  natch  between 
lanquage  and  aachine.  The  design  of  a language  as  powerful 
as  one  which  would  coaply  with  the  Tinaan  will  likely  fail 
by  virtue  of  its  complexity  if  it  is  constrained  to  be 
efficiently  supportable  on  the  variety  of  hardware 
configurations  currently  in  existence  within  DoD. 

c.  A third  recommendation  is  that  the  critigues  of  the 
various  candidate  HOLs  be  used  as  input  for  the  respective 
standards  groups,  insofar  as  these  reviews  suggest 
improvements  within  the  spirit  of  the  languages. 

d.  A fourth  recommendation  is  that  the  Tinaan  be 
revised,  simplified  and  clarified  in  accordance  with  our 
comments  in  Appendix  III. 
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TABLE  X.  SUMMARY  OF  LANGUAGE  EVALUATIONS  (*) 
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(*) 

Key 

for 

Degree  of 

compliance 

: "I 

means 

"Totally 

meets 

the  requirement; M "P"  means  "Partially  meets  the 
requirement;"  "F"  means  "Pails  to  meet  the  requirement;"  "0" 
means  "Unknown  from  the  available  documents  if  the 
requirement  is  satisfied." 

Key  for  Scope  of  modifications:  "S"  means  "small,"  "H"  means 
"moderate,"  "L"  means  "large."  rf  two  entries  appear,  the 
first  applies  to  the  languaqe  and  the  second  to  the 
implement  at  ion. 

Example:  The  entry  "F  SL"  for  TACPOL  and  C01  means  that 
TACPOL  fails  to  satisfy  301,  and  bringing  TACPOL  into 
compliance  with  the  requirement  has  small  impact  on  the 
languaqe  but  a large  effect  on  implementations. 
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Appendix  I 

HIGH  ORDER  LANGUAGE  AVAILABILITY  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Please  list  each  High  Order  Language  being  used  in  your 
project.  For  each  language,  please  answer  the  questions 
in  Parts  I and  II. 


Part  I.  General  Information. 

A.  What  are  the  main  reasons  that  this  HOL  was  chosen? 

If  there  were  any  alternate  languages  under  consideration, 
what  are  the  main  reasons  that  none  of  these  was  selected? 

B.  What  are  the  host  and  target  computers  for  the 
compiler? 

C.  Is  more  than  one  dialect  of  the  language  being  used? 

If  so,  why? 

D.  How  many  programmers  are  using  the  language?  (Count 
programmers  using  the  language  part  time  by  estimating  the 
fraction  of  time  spent.) 

Part  II.  Availability  Data. 

This  part  consists  of  three  sections.  In  Section  A,  you 
are  asked  to  provide  scores  for  various  factors  comprising  the 
components  of  the  language  availability  measure.  In  Section 
B,  you  are  asked  to  supply,  for  each  component,  relative 
weightings  for  the  factors  constituting  that  component.  In 
Section  C,  you  are  asked  to  supply  relative  weightings  for 
the  components  themselves. 

A.  Scores  for  factors  of  language-availability  components. 

Three  components  (compiler  availability,  quality  of 
language-oriented  support  tools,  quality  of  documentation) 
are  broken  down  into  factors.  For  each  factor,  you  are  asked 
to  supply  a score  (between  0 and  10)  reflecting  the  way  in 
which  that  factor  is  met  at  your  site. 

A fourth  component  ("other")  is  listed  to  account  for 
factors  which  might  not  be  conveniently  included  in  the  other 
three.  If  you  wish  to  supply  information  in  this  category, 
please  attach  a supplementary  sheet  explaining  the  factors 
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you  are  scoring.  In  addition,  the  compiler  availability, 
tools,  and  documentation  components  include  a factor  named 
"other"  so  that  additional  factors  in  these  categories  can 
be  entered. 

1.  Compiler  availability . 

a.  Compile-time  diagnostics. 

In  the  score  for  this  facility,  take  the  following  issues 
into  account:  Are  warnings  produced  for  probable  errors 

(such  as  code  which  can  never  be  executed)?  Does  the  compiler 
recover  from  program  errors  without  introducing  bogus  ones? 

Are  error  messages  specific  and  meaningful?  If  the  language 
reference  manual  defines  a set  of  compile-time  errors,  are 
all  of  these  detected?  Is  compile-time  data-type  checking 
performed? 

Score  for  compile-time  diagnostics: 

b.  Run-time  diagnostics. 

Issues  to  take  into  account  in  estimating  the  score  here 
are:  subscript  bounds  checking,  checking  for  null  pointers 

on  dereferencing  operations,  meaningful  error  messages, 
debug  facilities  (such  as  statement  or  procedure  tracing, 
symbolic  dumps,  breakpoints) . 

Score  for  run-time  diagnostics: 

c.  Object  code  efficiency. 

The  score  here  should  be  relatively  high  if  the  compiled 
code  is  suitably  efficient  for  the  application  area.  Inversely, 
if  either  assembly  language  must  be  used  or  useful  features 
in  the  language  must  be  avoided  because  of  object  code  in- 
efficiency, a low  score  is  appropriate. 

Score  for  object  code  efficiency: 

d.  Compiler  reliability. 

A low  score  here  should  reflect  a situation  in  which  the 
compiler  has  contained  serious  errors,  requiring  a long  time 
to  correct,  resulting  in  delays  or  other  problems  for  project 
personnel.  If  compiler  errors  have  proved  to  be  relatively 
infrequent  and  easy  to  correct,  then  the  score  for  this  goal 
should  be  high. 

Score  for  compiler  reliability: 
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e.  Compiler  smallness  and  speed 
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A low  score  here  should  reflect  a large,  slow  compiler 
which  has  been  a source  of  bottlenecks  in  the  project.  A 
compact,  fast  compiler  should  receive  a high  score  for  this 
goal. 

Score  for  compiler  smallness  and  speed: 

f.  Listings  produced  by  compiler 

Take  into  account  here  such  attributes  as : automatic 

formatting  and  indenting,  ease  of  finding  errors,  cross- 
references,  options  for  listing  the  object  code. 

Score  for  listings  produced  by  compiler: 

g.  Other 

Explain  on  attached  page.  Score: 

2.  Quality  of  language-oriented  support  tools 

For  each  of  the  following  tools  which  is  available, 
evaluate  its  performance  on  a 0 to  10  scale  (if  the  tool  is 
not  available,  rate  it  as  0). 

a.  Language-specific  text-editor.  Score: 

b.  Verification  aids  (such  as  test  program  generators, 

static  flow  analyzer).  Score: 

c.  Program  instrumentation  aids  (such  as  dynamic  statistics- 
gathering packages).  Score: 

d.  Other  (explain  on  attached  sheet).  Score: 

3.  Quality  of  language  documentation 

Rate  each  of  the  following  on  a 0 to  10  scale. 

a.  Language  definition  document 

A high  score  here  should  reflect  a document  which  is  complete, 
unambiguous,  and  readable  by  an  experienced  programmer. 

Deduct  points  if  there  have  been  questions  regarding  program 
legality  which  could  not  be  answered  using  the  document. 

Score  for  language  definition  document: 

b.  Programmer's  guide 


This  document  is  a manual  which  combines  a description 
of  the  language  (less  formal  than  the  definition  document) 
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with  a specification  of  implementation  dependencies 
(e.g.,  operating-system-oriented  facilities,  maximum  and 
minimum  numeric  values) . As  the  main  "working  document" 
of  the  programmer,  this  manual  should  be  organized  to  facili- 
tate quick  reference  but  should  not  sacrifice  readability. 

Score  for  programmer's  guide: 

c.  Primer 

The  primer  (possibly  a textbook)  is  an  introduction  to 
the  language  for  the  novice  programmer.  Readability  is  the 
main  goal;  the  document  should  contain  examples  for  each 
feature  explained  and  should  also  include  a set  of  exercises 
for  the  reader. 

Score  for  primer: 

d.  Other  (explain  on  attached  sheet).  Score: 

4.  Other  factors  related  to  language  availability 
(explain  on  attached  sheet).  Score: 

B.  Weightings  for  factors  of  language-availability 
composition. 

The  scores  for  the  various  components  in  Section  A above 
will  be  weighted  by  the  values  which  you  supply  here. 

1.  Compiler  availability 

Assign  a relative  weight  to  each  of  the  factors  associated 
with  the  compiler  availability.  This  set  of  weights  should 
reflect  the  priorities  particular  to  your  project.  Each 
weight  should  be  a fraction  (between  0.0  and  1.0) , and  the 
sum  of  the  individual  weights  for  the  compiler  availability 
factors  should  be  1.0. 


a. 

Compile-time  diagnostics 

Weight 

b. 

Run-time  diagnostics 

Weight 

c. 

Object  code  efficiency 

Weight 

d. 

Compiler  reliability 

Weight 

e. 

Compiler  smallness  and  speed 

Weight 

f . 

Listings  produced  by  compiler 

Weight 

g- 

Other 

Weight 

Sum 


1.0 
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2.  Quality  of  language-oriented  support  tools. 

Assign  a relative  weight  to  each  of  the  factors  asso- 
ciated with  language-oriented  support  tools.  This  set  of 
weights  should  reflect  the  priorities  particular  to  your 
project.  Each  weight  should  be  a fraction  (between  0.0 
and  1.0) , and  the  sum  of  the  individual  weights  for  the 
support  tool  factors  should  be  1.0. 


a. 

Language-specific  text  editor 

Weight 

b. 

Verification  aids 

Weight 

c. 

Program  instrumentation  aids 

Weight 

d. 

Other 

Weight 

Sum  = 1.0 

3.  Quality  of  language  documentation. 

Assign  a relative  weight  to  each  of  the  factors  asso- 
ciated with  language  documentation.  This  set  of  weights  should 
reflect  the  priorities  particular  to  your  project.  Each 
weight  should  be  a fraction  (between  0.0  and  1.0),  and  the 
sum  of  the  individual  weights  for  the  language  documentation 
factors  should  be  1.0. 


a. 

Language  definition  document 

Weight 

b. 

Programmer’s  guide 

Weight 

c. 

Primer 

Weight 

d. 

Other 

Weight 

Sum  = 1.0 

4.  Other 

If  you  supplied  a set  of  factors  with  individual  scores, 
assign  relative  weights  to  these  factors  using  the  same  con- 
ventions as  for  components  1 through  3 above. 

C.  Weightings  for  the  language  availability  components 

The  scores  supplied  in  section  A and  the  weightings 
given  in  section  B will  determine  a set  of  four  intermediate 
scores,  each  between  0 and  10,  one  for  each  component  (compiler, 
tools,  documentation,  other).  In  the  final  step  in  the 
procedure  for  deriving  a single  score  for  language  availability, 
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assign  weights  to  each  of  these  components.  Again,  base 
these  weights  on  the  priorities  specific  to  your  project. 
These  weights  should  be  between  0.0  and  1.0  and  sum  to  1.0. 


1. 

Compiler  availability 

Weight 

2. 

Quality  of  language-oriented  support 
tools 

Weight 

3. 

Quality  of  language  documentation 

Weight 

4. 

Other 

Weight 

Sum  = 1.0 
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A.  DATA  AND  TYPES 

1.  Typed  Language 

2.  Data  Types 

3.  Precision 

4.  Fixed  Point  Numbers 

5.  Character  Data 

6.  Arrays 

7.  Records 


Al.  The  language  will  be  typed.  The  type  (or  mode)  of  all  variables, 
components  of  composite  data  structures,  expressions,  operations,  and 
parameters  will  be  determinable  at  compile  time  and  unalterable  at  run  time. 
The  language  will  require  that  the  type  of  each  variable,  and  component  of 
composite  data  structures  be  explicitly  specified  in  the  source  programs. 

By  the  type  of  a data  object  is  meant  the  set  of  objects  themselves,  the 
essential  properties  of  those  objects  and  the  set  of  operations  which  give  access  to 
and  take  advantage  of  those  properties.  The  author  of  any  correct  program  in  any 
programming  language  must,  of  course,  know  the  types  of  all  data  and  variables  used 
in  his  programs.  If  the  program  is  to  be  maintainable,  modifiable  and 
comprehensible  by  someone  other  than  its  author,  the  the  types  of  variables, 
operations,  and  expressions  should  be  easily  determined  from  the  source  program. 
Type  specifications  in  programs  provide  the  redundancy  necessary  to  verify 
automatically  that  the  programmer  has  adhered  to  his  own  type  conventions.  Static 
type  definitions  also  provide  information  at  compile  time  necessary  for  production  of 
efficient  object  code.  Compile  time  determination  of  types  does  not  preclude  the 
inclusion  of  language  structures  for  dynamic  discrimination  among  alternative  record 
formats  (see  A 7)  or  among  components  of  a union  type  (see  E6).  Where  the  subtype 
or  record  structure  cannot  be  determined  until  run  time,  it  should  still  be  fully 
discriminated  in  the  program  text  so  that  all  the  type  checks  can  be  completed  at 
compile  time. 


A2.  The  language  will  provide  data  types  for  integer,  real  (floating  point  and 
fixed  point),  Boolean  and  character  and  will  provide  arrays  (i.e.,  composite 
data  structures  with  indexable  components  of  homogeneous  type)  and 
records  (i.e.,  composite  data  structures  with  labeled  components  of 
heterogeneous  type)  as  type  generators. 


' ,-<e«e  are  the  common  data  types  and  type  generators  of  most  programming 
e*  and  object  machines.  They  are  sufficient,  when  used  with  a data 
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definition  facility  (see  E6,  D6,  and  J 1),  to  efficiently  mechanize  other  desired  types 
such  as  complex  or  vector. 


A3.  The  source  language  will  require  global  (to  a scope)  specification  of  the 
precision  for  floating  point  arithmetic  and  will  permit  precision  specification 
for  individual  variables.  This  specification  will  be  interpreted  as  the 
maximum  precision  required  by  the  program  logic  and  the  minimum  precision 
to  be  supported  by  the  object  code. 

This  is  a specification  of  what  the  program  needs,  not  what  the  hardware 
provides.  Machine  independence,  in  the  use  of  approximate  value  numbers  (usually 
with  floating  point  representation),  can  be  achieved  only  if  the  user  can  place 
constraints  on  the  translator  and  object  machine  without  forcing  a specific 
mechanization  of  the  arithmetic.  Precision  specifications,  as  the  minimum  supported 
by  the  object  code,  provide  all  the  power  and  guarantees  needed  by  the  programmer 
without  unnecessarily  constraining  the  object  machine  realization.  Precision 
specifications  will  not  change  the  type  of  reals  nor  the  set  of  applicable  operations. 
Precison  specifications  apply  to  arithmetic  operations  as  well  as  to  the  data  and 
therefore  should  be  specified  once  for  a designated  scope.  This  permits  different 
precisions  to  be  used  in  different  parts  of  a program.  Specification  of  the  precision 
will  also  contribute  to  the  legibility  and  implementability  of  programs. 


A4.  Fixed  point  numbers  will  be  treated  as  exact  quantities  which  have  a 
range  and  a fractional  step  size  which  are  determined  by  the  user  at  compile 
time.  Scale  factor  management  will  be  done  by  the  compiler. 

Scaled  integers  are  useful  approximations  to  real  numbers  when  dealing  with 
exact  quantity  fractional  values,  when  the  object  machine  does  not  have  floating 
point  hardware,  and  when  greater  precision  is  required  than  is  available  with  the 
floating  point  hardware.  Integers  will  also  be  treated  as  exact  quantities  with  a step 
size  equal  to  one. 


A 5.  Character  sets  will  be  treated  as  any  other  enumeration  type. 

Like  any  other  data  type  defined  by  enumeration  (see  E6),  it  should  be 
possible  to  specify  the  program  literal  and  order  of  characters.  These  properties  of 
the  character  set  would  be  unalterable  at  run  time  The  definition  of  a character  set 
should  reflect  on  the  manner  it  is  used  within  a program  and  not  necessarily  on  the 
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print  representation  a particular  physical  device  associates  with  a bit  pattern  at  run 
time.  In  general,  unless  all  devices  use  the  same  character  code,  run-time 
translation  between  character  sets  will  be  required.  Widely  used  character  sets, 
such  as,  USASCII  and  EBCDIC  will  be  available  in  a standard  library.  Note  that 
access  to  a linear  array  filled  with  the  characters  of  an  alphabet,  A,  and  indexed  by 
an  alphabet,  B,  will  convert  strings  of  characters  from  B to  A. 


A6.  The  language  will  require  user  specification  of  the  number  of 
dimensions,  the  range  of  subscript  values  for  each  dimension,  and  the  type  of 
each  array  component.  The  number  of  dimensions,  the  type  and  the  lower 
subscript  bound  will  be  determinable  at  compile  time.  The  upper  subscript 
bound  will  be  determinable  at  entry  to  the  array  allocation  scope. 

This  is  general  enough  to  permit  both  arrays  which  can  be  allocated  at 
compile  or  load  time  and  arrays  which  can  be  allocated  at  scope  entry,  but  does  not 
permit  dynamic  change  to  the  size  of  constructed  arrays.  It  is  sufficient  to  permit 
allocation  of  space  pools  which  the  user  can  manage  for  allocation  of  more  complex 
data  structures  including  dynamic  arrays.  The  range  of  subscript  values  for  any 
given  dimension  will  be  a contiguous  subsequence  of  vatees  from  an  enumeration 
type  (including  integers).  The  preferable  lower  bound  on  the  subscript  range  will  be 
the  initial  element  of  an  enumeration  type  or  zero,  because  it  often  contributes  to 
program  efficiency  and  clarity. 


A 7.  The  language  will  permit  records  to  have  alternative  structures,  each  of 
which  is  fixed  at  compile  time.  The  name  and  type  of  each  record  component 
will  be  specified  by  the  user  at  compile  time. 

This  provides  all  that  is  safe  to  use  in  CMS-2  and  JOVIAL  OVERLAY  and  in 
FORTRAN  EQUIVALENCE.  It  permits  hierarchically  structured  data  of 
heterogeneous  type,  permits  records  to  have  alternative  structures  as  long  as  each 
structure  is  fixed  at  compile  time  and  the  choice  is  fully  discriminated  at  run  time,  but 
it  does  not  permit  arbitrary  references  to  memory  nor  the  dropping  of  type  checking 
when  handling  overlayed  structures.  The  discrimination  condition  will  not  be 
restricted  to  a field  of  the  record  but  should  be  any  expression. 
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B.  OPERATIONS 

1.  Assignment  and  Reference 

2.  Equivalence 

3.  Relational 

4.  Arithmetic  Operations 

5.  Truncation  and  Rounding 

6.  Boolean  Operations 

7.  Scalar  Operations 

8.  Type  Conversion 

9.  Changes  in  Numeric  Representation 

10.  I/O  Operations 

1 1.  Power  Set  Operations 


Bl.  Assignment  and  reference  operation  will  be  automatically  defined  for  all 
data  types  which  do  not  manage  their  data  storage.  The  assignment 
operation  will  permit  any  value  of  a given  type  to  be  assigned  to  a variable, 
array  or  record  component  of  that  type  or  of  a union  type  containing  that  type. 
Reference  will  retrieve  the  last  assigned  value. 

The  user  will  be  able  to  declare  variables  for  all  data  types.  Variables  are 
useful  only  when  there  are  corresponding  access  and  assignment  operations.  The 
user  will  be  permitted  to  define  assignment  and  access  operations  as  part  of 
encapsulated  type  definitions  (see  E5).  Otherwise,  they  will  be  automatically 
defined  for  types  which  do  not  manage  the  storage  for  their  data.  (See  D6  for 
further  discussion). 


B2.  The  source  language  will  have  a built-in  operation  which  can  be  used  to 
compare  any  two  data  objects  (regardless  of  type)  for  identity. 

Equivalence  is  an  essential  universal  operation  which  should  not  be  subject  to 
restriction  on  its  use.  There  are  many  useful  equivalence  operations  for  some  types 
and  a language  definition  cannot  foresee  all  these  for  user  defined  types. 
Equivalence  meaning  logical  identity  and  not  bit-by-bit  comparison  on  the  internal 
data  representation,  however,  is  require^  for  all  data  types.  Proper  semantic 
interpretation  of  identity  requires  that  equality  and  identity  be  the  same  for  atomic 
data  (i.e.,  numbers,  characters,  Boolean  values,  and  types  defined  by  enumeration) 
and  that  elements  of  a disjoint  types  never  be  identical.  Consequently,  its  usefulness 
at  run  time  is  restricted  to  data  of  the  same  type  or  to  types  with  nonempty 
Intersections.  For  floating  point  numbers  identity  will  be  defined  as  the  same  within 
the  specified  (minimum)  precision. 
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B3.  Relational  operations  will  be  automatically  defined  for  numeric  data  and 
all  types  defined  by  enumeration. 

Numbers  and  types  defined  by  enumeration  have  an  obvious  ordering  which 
should  be  available  through  relational  operations.  All  six  relational  operations  will 
be  included.  It  will  be  possible  to  inhibit  ordering  definitions  when  unordered  sets 
are  intended. 


B4.  The  built-in  arithmetic  operations  will  include:  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division  (with  a real  result),  exponentiation,  integer  division 
(with  integer  or  fixed  point  arguments  and  remainder),  and  negation. 

These  are  the  most  widely  used  numeric  operations  and  are  available  as 
hardware  operations  in  most  machines.  Floating  point  operations  will  be  precise  to 
at  least  the  specified  precision. 


B5.  Arithmetic  and  assignment  operations  on  data  which  are  within  the 
range  specifications  of  the  program  will  never  truncate  the  most  significant 
digits  of  a numeric  quantity.  Truncation  and  rounding  will  always  be  on  the 
least  significant  digits  and  will  never  be  implicit  for  integers  and  fixed  point 
numbers.  Implicit  rounding  beyond  the  specified  precision  will  be  allowed 
for  floating  point  numbers. 

These  requirements  seem  obvious,  particularly  for  floating  point  numbers  and 
yet  many  of  our  existing  languages  truncate  the  most  significant  mantissa  digits  in 
some  mixed  and  floating  point  operations. 


B6.  The  built-in  Boolean  operations  will  include  "and!  " "or,  " "not,  " and 
"nor."  The  operations  "and"  and  "or"  on  scalars  will  be  evaluated  in  short 
circuit  mode. 

Short  circuit  mode  as  used  here  is  a semantic  rather  than  an  implementation 
distinction  and  means  that  "and"  and  "or"  are  in  fact  control  operations  which  do  not 
evaluate  side  effects  of  their  second  argument  if  the  value  of  the  first  argument  is 
"false"  or  "true,  " respectively.  Short  circuit  evaluation  has  no  disadvantages  over 
the  corresponding  computational  operations,  sometimes  produces  faster  executing 
code  in  languages  where  the  user  can  rely  on  the  short  circuit  execution,  and 
improves  the  clarity  and  maintainability  of  programs  by  permitting  expressions  such 
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as,  Mi<«7  & A[i]  >x"  which  could  be  erroneous  were  short  circuit  execution  not 
intended.  Note  that  the  equivalence  and  nonequivalence  operations  (see  B2)  are  the 
same  as  logical  equivalence  and  exclusive-or  respectively. 


B7.  The  source  language  will  permit  scalar  operations  and  assignment  on 
conformable  arrays  and  will  permit  data  transfers  between  records  or  arrays 
of  identical  logical  structure. 

Conformability  will  require  exactly  the  same  number  of  components  (although 
a scalar  can  be  considered  compatible  with  any  array)  and  one  for  one  compatibility 
in  type.  Correspondence  will  be  by  position  in  similarly  shaped  arrays.  In  many 
situations  component  by  component  operations  are  done  on  array  elements.  In  fact, 
a primary  reason  for  having  arrays  is  to  permit  large  numbers  of  similarly  treated 
objects  to  have  a uniform  notation.  Operations  on  data  aggregates  available  directly 
in  the  source  language  hide  the  details  of  the  sequencing  and  thereby,  simplify  the 
program  and  make  more  optimizations  available.  In  addition,  they  permit 
simultaneous  execution  on  machines  with  parallel  processing  hardware.  Although 
component  by  component  operations  will  be  available  for  built-in  composite  data 
structures  which  are  used  to  define  application-oriented  structures,  that  capability 
will  not  be  automatically  inherited  by  defined  data  structures.  A matrix  might  be 
defined  using  an  array,  but  it  will  not  inherit  the  array  operations  automatically. 
Multiplication  for  matrices  would,  for  example,  be  unnatural,  confusing  and 
inconvenient  if  the  product  operator  for  matrices  were  interpreted  as  a component 
by  component  operation  instead  of  cross  product  of  corresponding  row  and  column 
vectors.  Component  by  component  operations  also  allow  operations  on  character 
strings  represented  as  vectors  of  characters  and  allow  efficient  Boolean  vector 
operations. 

Transfers  between  arrays  or  records  of  identical  logical  structure  are 
necessary  to  permit  efficient  run  time  conversion  from  one  object  representation  to 
another,  as  might  be  done  when  data  is  packed  to  reduce  peripheral  storage 
requirements  and  I/O  transfer  times  but  need  to  be  unpacked  locally  to  minimize 
processing  costs. 


B8.  There  will  be  no  implicit  type  conversions  but  no  conversion  operation 
will  be  required  when  the  type  of  an  actual  parameter  is  a constituent  of  a 
union  type  which  is  the  formal  parameter.  The  language  will  provide  explicit 
conversions  operations  among  integer,  fixed  point  and  floating  point  data, 
between  the  object  representation  of  numbers  and  their  representations  as 
characters,  and  between  fixed  point  scale  factors. 
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Implicit  type  conversions  which  represent  changes  in  the  value  of  data  items 
without  an  explicit  indicator  in  the  program,  are  not  only  error  prone  but  can  result  in 
unexpected  run  time  overhead. 


B9.  Explicit  conversion  operations  will  not  be  required  between  numerical 
ranges.  There  will  be  a run  time  exception  condition  when  any  integer  or 
fixed  point  value  is  truncated. 

Because  ranges  do  not  form  closed  systems,  range  validation  is  not  possible  at 
compile  time  (e.g.,  "I:»I+1"  may  be  a range  error).  At  best,  the  compiler  might  point 
out  likely  range  errors.  (This  requirement  is  optional  for  hardware  installations 
which  do  not  have  overflow  detection). 


BIO.  The  base  language  will  provide  operations  allowing  programs  to 
interact  with  files,  channels  or  devices  including  terminals.  These  operations 
will  permit  sending  and  receiving  both  data  and  control  information,  will 
enable  programs  to  dynamically  assign  and  reassign  I/O  devices,  will  provide 
user  control  for  exception  conditions,  and  will  not  be  installation  dependent. 

Whether  the  referenced  "files"  are  real  or  virtual  and  whether  they  are 
hardware  devices,  I/O  channels  or  logical  files  depends  on  the  object  machine 
configuration  and  on  the  details  of  its  operating  system  if  present.  But  in  any 
programming  system  I/O  operations  ultimately  reduce  to  sending  or  receiving  data 
and/or  control  information  to  a file  or  to  a device  controller.  These  can  be  made 
accessible  in  a HOL  in  an  abstract  form  through  a small  set  of  generic  I/O  operations 
(like  "read"  and  "write,  ” with  appropriate  device  and  exception  parameters).  Note 
that  devices  and  files  are  similar  in  many  respects  to  types,  so  additional  language 
features  may  not  be  required  to  satisfy  this  requirement.  This  requirement,  in 
conjunction  with  requirement  El,  permits  user  definition  of  unique  equipment  and  its 
associated  I/O  operations  as  data  types  within  the  syntactic  and  semantic  framework 
provided  by  the  generic  operations. 


B1 1.  The  language  will  provide  operations  on  data  types  defined  as  power 
sets  of  enumeration  types  (see  E6).  These  operations  will  include  union, 
intersection,  difference,  complement,  and  an  element  predicate 


As  with  any  data  type,  power  sets  will  be  useful  only  if  there  are  operations 
which  can  create,  select  and  interrogate  them.  Note  that  this  provides  only  a very 
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special  class  of  sets  but  one  which  is  very  useful  for  computations  on  sets  of 
indicators,  flags,  and  similar  devices  in  monitoring  and  control  applications.  More 
general  sets  if  desired,  must  be  defined  using  the  type  definition  facilities. 
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C.  EXPRESSIONS  AND  PARAMETERS 

1.  Side  Effects 

2.  Operand  Structure 

3.  Expressions  Permitted 

4.  Constant  Expressions 

5.  Consistent  Parameter  Rules 

6.  Type  Agreement  in  Parameters 

7.  Formal  Parameter  Kinds 

8.  Formal  Parameter  Specifications 

9.  Variable  Numbers  of  Parameters 


Cl.  Side  effects  which  are  dependent  on  the  evaluation  order  among  the 
arguments  of  an  expression  will  be  evaluated  left-to-right. 

This  is  a semantic  restriction  on  the  evaluation  order  of  arguments  to 
expressions.  It  provides  an  explicit  rule  (i.e.,  left-to-right)  for  order  of  argument 
evaluation,  but  allows  the  implementations  to  alter  the  actual  order  in  any  way  which 
does  not  change  the  effect.  This  provides  the  user  with  a simple  rule  for 
determining  the  effects  of  interactions  among  argument  evaluations  without  imposing 
a strict  rule  on  compilers  which  are  sophisticated  enough  to  detect  potential 
side-effects  and  optimize  through  reordering  of  arguments  when  the  evaluation 
order  does  not  affect  the  result.  Control  operations  (e.g.,  conditional  and  iterative 
control  structures),  of  course,  must  be  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  since  control 
operations  are  in  fact  those  operations  which  specify  the  sequencing  and  evaluation 
rules  for  their  arguments. 


C2.  Which  parts  of  an  expression  constitute  the  operands  to  each  operation 
within  that  expression  should  be  obvious  to  the  reader.  There  will  be  few 
levels  of  operator  hierarchy  and  they  will  be  widely  recognized. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  operator/operand  structure  of 
expressions  is  not  psychologically  ambiguous  (i.e.,  to  guarantee  that  the  parse 
implemented  by  the  language  is  the  same  as  intended  by  the  programmer  and 
understood  by  those  reading  the  program).  This  kind  of  problem  can  be  minimized 
by  having  few  precedence  levels  and  parsing  rules  by  allowing  explicit  parentheses 
to  specify  the  intended  execution  order,  and  by  requiring  explicit  parentheses  when 
the  execution  order  is  of  significance  to  the  result  within  the  same  precedence  level 
(e.g.,  "X  divided  by  Y divided  by  Z"  and  "X  divided  by  Y multiplied  by  Z").  The  user 
will  not  be  able  to  define  new  operator  precedence  rules  nor  change  the  precedence 
of  existing  operators. 
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C3.  Expressions  of  a given  type  will  be  permitted  anywhere  in  source 
programs  where  both  constants  and  references  to  variables  of  that  type  are 
allowed. 


This  is  an  example  of  not  imposing  arbitrary  restrictions  and  special  case 
rules  on  the  user  of  the  source  language.  Special  mention  is  made  here  only  because 
so  many  languages  do  restrict  the  form  of  expressions.  FORTRAN,  for  example,  has 
a list  of  seven  different  syntactic  forms  for  subscript  expressions,  instead  of  allowing 
all  forms  of  arithmetic  expressions. 


C4.  Constant  expressions  will  be  allowed  in  programs  anywhere  constants 
are  allowed,  and  constant  expressions  will  be  evaluated  before  run  time. 

The  ability  to  write  constant  expressions  in  programs  has  proven  valuable  in 
languages  with  this  capability,  particularly  with  regard  to  program  readability  and  in 
avoiding  programmer  error  in  externally  evaluating  and  transcribing  constant 
expressions.  They  are  most  often  used  in  declarations.  There  is  no  need,  however, 
that  constant  expressions  impose  run  time  costs  for  their  evaluation.  They  can  be 
evaluated  once  at  compile  time  or  if  this  is  inconvenient  because  of  incompatibilities 
between  the  host  and  object  machines,  the  compiler  can  generate  code  for  their 
evaluation  at  load  time.  In  any  case,  the  resulting  value  should  be  the  same  (at  least 
within  the  stated  precision)  regardless  of  the  object  machine  (see  D2).  Allowing 
constant  expressions  in  place  of  constants  can  improve  the  clarity,  correctness  and 
maintainability  of  programs  and  does  not  impose  any  run  time  costs. 


C5.  There  will  be  a consistent  set  of  rules  applicable  to  all  parameters, 
whether  they  be  for  procedures,  for  types  for  exception  handing,  for  parallel 
processes,  for  declarations,  or  for  built-in  operators.  There  will  be  no 
special  operations  (e  g.,  array  substructuring)  applicable  only  to  parameters. 
Uniformity  and  consistency  contributes  to  ease  of  learning, 

implementing  and  using  a language;  allows  the  user  to  concentrate  on  the 
programming  task  instead  of  the  language;  and  leads  to  more  readable, 
understandable,  and  predictable  programs. 


C6.  Formal  and  actual  parameters  will  always  agree  in  type.  The  number  of 
dimensions  for  array  parameters  will  be  determinable  at  compile  time.  The 
size  and  subscript  range  for  array  parameters  need  not  be  determinable  at 
compile  time,  but  can  be  passed  as  part  of  the  parameter. 
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Type  transfers  hidden  in  procedure  calls  with  incompatible  formal  and  actual 
parameters  whether  intentional  or  accidental  have  long  been  a source  of  program 
errors  and  of  programs  which  are  difficult  to  maintain.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  subscript  ranges  for  arrays  cannot  be  passed  as  part  of  the 
arguments.  Some  notations  permit  such  parameters  to  be  implicit  on  the  call  side. 
Formal  parameters  of  a union  type  will  be  considered  conformable  to  actual 
parameters  of  any  of  the  component  types. 


G7.  There  will  be  only  four  classes  of  formal  parameters.  For  data  there 
will  be  those  which  act  as  constants  representing  the  actual  parameter  value 
at  the  time  of  call,  and  those  which  rename  the  actual  parameter  which  must 
be  a variable.  In  addition,  there  will  be  a formal  parameter  class  for 
specifying  the  control  action  when  exception  conditions  occur  and  a class  for 
procedure  parameters. 

The  first  class  of  data  parameter  acts  as  a constant  within  the  procedure  body 
and  cannot  be  assigned  to  nor  changed  during  the  procedures  execution;  its 
corresponding  actual  parameter  may  be  any  legal  expression  of  the  desired  type  and 
will  be  evaluated  once  at  the  time  of  call.  The  second  class  of  data  parameter 
renames  the  actual  parameter  which  must  be  a variable,  the  address  of  the  actual 
parameter  variable  will  be  determined  by  (or  at)  the  time  of  call  and  unalterable 
during  execution  of  the  procedure,  and  assignment  (or  reference)  to  the  formal 
parameter  name  will  assign  (or  access)  the  variable  which  is  the  actual  parameter. 
These  are  the  only  two  widely  used  parameter  passing  mechanisms  for  data  and  the 
many  alternatives  (at  least  10  have  been  suggested)  add  complexity  and  cost  to  a 
language  without  sufficiently  increasing  the  c|6rity  or  power.  A language  with 
exception  handling  capability  must  have  a way  to  pass  control  and  related  data 
through  procedure  call  interfaces.  Exception  handling  control  parameters  will  be 
specified  on  the  call  side  only  when  needed.  Actual  procedure  parameters  will  be 
restricted  to  those  of  similar  (explicit  or  implicit)  specification  parts. 


C8.  Specification  of  the  type,  range,  precision,  dimension,  scale  and  format  of 
parameters  will  be  optional  in  the  procedure  declaration.  None  of  them  will 
be  alterable  at  run  time. 

Optional  formal  parameter  specification  permits  the  writing  of  generic 
procedures  which  are  instantiated  at  compile  time  by  the  characteristics  of  their 
actual  parameters.  It  eliminates  the  need  for  compile  time  "type"  parameters.  This 
generic  procedure  capability,  for  example,  allows  the  definition  of  stacks  and  queues 
and  their  associated  operations  on  data  of  any  given  type  without  knowing  the  data 
type  when  the  operations  are  defined. 
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C9.  There  will  be  provision  for  variable  numbers  of  arguments,  but  in  such 
cases  all  but  a constant  number  of  them  must  be  of  the  same  type.  Whether  a 
routine  can  have  a variable  number  of  arguments  must  be  determinable  from 
its  description  and  the  number  of  arguments  for  any  call  will  be  determinable 
at  compile  time. 

There  are  many  useful  purposes  for  procedures  with  variable  numbers  of 
arguments.  These  include  intrinsic  functions  such  as  "print,"  generalizations  of 
operations  which  are  both  commutative  and  associative  such  as  "max"  and  "min,"  and 
repetitive  application  of  the  same  binary  operation  such  as  the  Lisp  "list"  operation. 
The  use  of  variable  number  of  argument  operations  need  not  and  will  not  cause 
relaxation  of  any  compile  time  checks,  require  use  of  multiple  entry  procedures  allow 
the  number  of  actual  parameters  to  vary  at  run  time,  nor  require  special  calling 
mechanisms.  If  the  parameters  which  can  vary  are  limited  to  a program  specified 
type  treated  as  any  other  argument  on  the  call  side  and  as  elements  of  an  array  within 
the  procedure  definition,  full  type  checking  can  be  done  at  compile  time.  There  will 
be  not  prohibition  on  writing  a special  case  of  a procedure  for  a particular  number  of 
arguments. 
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D.  VARIABLES,  LITERALS  AND  CONSTANTS 

1.  Constant  Value  Identifiers 

2.  Numeric  Literals 

3.  Initial  Values  of  Variables 

4.  Numeric  Range  and  Step  Size 

5.  Variable  Types 

6.  Pointer  Variables 


Dl.  The  user  will  have  the  ability  to  associate  constant  values  of  any  type 
with  identifiers. 

The  use  of  identifiers  to  represent  constant  values  has  often  made  programs 
more  readable,  more  easily  modifiable  and  less  prone  to  error  when  the  value  of  a 
constant  is  changed.  Associating  constant  values  with  an  identifier  is  preferable  to 
assigning  the  value  to  a variable  because  it  is  then  clearly  marked  in  the  program  as  a 
constant,  can  be  automatically  checked  for  unintentional  changes,  and  often  can  have 
a more  efficient  object  representation. 


D2.  The  language  will  provide  a syntax  and  a consistent  interpretation  for 
constants  of  built-in  data  types.  Numeric  constants  will  have  the  same  value 
(within  the  specified  precision)  in  both  programs  and  data  (input  or  output). 

Literals  are  needed  for  all  atomic  data  types  and  should  be  provided  as  part  of 
the  language  definition  for  built-in  types.  Regardless  of  the  source  of  the  data  and 
regardless  of  the  object  machine  the  value  of  constants  should  be  the  same.  For 
integers  it  should  be  exact  and  for  reals  it  should  be  the  same  within  the  specified 
precision.  Compiler  writers,  however,  would  disagree.  They  object  to  this 
requirement  on  two  grounds:  that  it  is  too  costly  if  the  host  and  object  machines  are 
different  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  if  they  are  the  same.  In  fact,  all  costs  are  at 
compile  time  and  must  be  insignificant  compared  to  the  life  time  costs  resulting  from 
object  cope  containing  the  wrong  constant  values.  As  for  being  unnecessary,  there 
have  been  all  too  many  cases  of  different  values  from  program  and  data  literals  on 
the  same  machine  because  the  compile  time  and  run  time  conversion  packages  were 
different  and  imprecise. 


D3.  The  language  will  permit  the  user  to  specify  the  initial  values  of 
individual  variables  as  part  of  their  declaration.  Such  variables  will  be 
initialized  at  the  time  of  their  apparent  allocation  (i.e.,  at  entry  to  allocation 
scope).  There  will  be  no  default  initial  values. 
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The  ability  to  initialize  variables  at  the  time  of  their  allocation  will  contribute 
to  program  clarity,  but  a requirement  to  do  so  would  be  an  arbitrary  and  sometimes 
costly  decision  to  the  user.  Default  initial  values  on  the  other  hand,  contribute  to 
neither  program  clarity  nor  correctness  and  can  be  even  more  costly  at  run  time.  It 
is  usually  a programming  error  if  a variable  is  accessed  before  it  is  initialized.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  translator  give  a warning  when  a path  between  the  declaration  and 
use  of  a variable  omits  initialization.  Whether  a variable  will  be  assigned  is  in 
general  an  unsolvable  problem,  but  it  is  sometimes  determinable  whether 
assignments  occur  on  potential  paths.  In  the  case  of  arrays,  it  it  possible  at  compile 
time  only  to  determine  that  some  components  (but  not  necessarily  which)  have  been 
initialized.  There  will  be  provision  (at  user  option)  for  run  time  testing  for 
initialization. 


D4.  The  source  language  will  require  its  users  to  specify  individually  the 
range  of  all  numeric  variables  and  the  step  size  for  fixed  point  variables.  The 
range  specifications  will  be  interpreted  as  the  maximal  specifications  will  be 
interpreted  as  the  maximal  range  of  values  which  will  be  assigned  to  a 
variable  and  the  minimal  range  which  must  be  supported  by  the  object  code. 
Range  and  step  size  specifications  will  not  be  interpreted  as  defining  new 
types. 

Range  specifications  are  a special  form  of  assertion.  They  aid  in 
understanding  and  determining  the  correctness  of  programs.  They  can  also  be  used 
as  additional  information  by  the  compiler  in  deciding  what  storage  and  allocation  to 
use  (e.g.,  half  words  might  be  more  efficient  for  integers  in  the  range  0 to  1000). 
Range  specifications  also  offer  the  opportunity  for  the  translator  to  insert  range  tests 
automatically  for  run  time  or  debug  time  validation  of  the  program  logic.  With  the 
ranges  of  variables  specified  in  the  program,  it  becomes  possible  to  perform  many 
subscript  bounds  checks  at  compile  time.  These  bounds,  checks,  however,  can  be 
only  as  valid  as  the  range  specifications  which  cannot  in  general  be  validated  at 
compile  time.  Range  specifications  on  approximate  valued  variables  (usually  with 
floating  point  implemetation)  also  offer  the  possibility  of  their  implementation  using 
fixed  point  hardware. 


□5.  The  range  of  values  which  can  be  associated  with  a variable,  array,  or 
record  component  will  be  any  built-in  type,  any  defined  type  or  a contiguous 
subsequence  of  any  enumeration  type.  , 

There  should  not  be  any  arbitrary  restrictions  on  the  str  ucture  of  data:  This 
permits  arrays  to  be  components  of  records  or  arrays  and  permits  records  to  be 
components  of  arrays. 
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D6.  The  language  will  provide  a pointer  mechanism  which  can  be  used  to 
build  data  with  shared  and/or  recursive  substructure.  The  pointer  property 
will  only  affect  the  use  of  variables  (including  array  and  record  components) 
of  some  data  types.  Pointer  variables  will  be  as  safe  in  their  use  as  are  any 
other  variables. 

Assignment  to  a pointer  variable  will  mean  that  the  variable’s  name  is  to  act  as 
an  additional  label  (or  reference)  on  the  datum  being  assigned.  Assignment  to  a 
nonpointer  variable  will  mean  that  the  variable’s  name  it  to  label  a copy  of  the  object 
being  assigned.  For  data  without  alterable  component  structure  or  alterable 
component  values,  there  is  no  functional  difference  between  reference  to  multiple 
copies  and  multiple  references  to  a single  copy.  Consequently,  pointer/nonpointer 
will  be  a property  only  of  variables  for  composite  types  and  of  composite  array  and 
record  components  Because  the  pointer/nonpointer  property  applies  to  all  variables 
of  a given  type,  it  will  be  specified  as  part  of  the  type  definition.  The  use  of  pointers 
will  be  kept  safe  by  prohibiting  pointers  to  data  structures  whose  allocation  scope  is 
narrower  than  that  of  the  pointer  variable. 

Such  a restriction  is  easily  enforced  at  compile  time  using  hierarchical  scope 
rules  providing  there  is  no  way  to  dynamically  create  new  instances  of  the  data  type. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  dynamically  created  data  can  be  allocated  with  full  safety  using 
a (user  or  library  defined)  space  pool  which  is  either  local  (i.e.,  own)  or  global  to  the 
type  definition.  If  variables  of  a type  do  not  have  the  pointer  property  then  dynamic 
storage  allocation  would  be  required  for  assignment  unless  their  size  is  constant  and 
known  at  the  time  of  variable  allocation.  Thus,  the  nonpointer  property  will  be 
permitted  only  for  types  (a)  whose  data  have  a structure  and  size  which  is  constant  in 
the  type  definition  or  (b)  which  manage  the  storage  for  their  data  as  part  of  the  type 
definition.  Because  pointers  are  often  less  expensive  at  run  time  than  nonpointers 
and  are  subject  to  fewer  restrictions,  the  specification  of  the  nonpointer  property 
will  be  explicit  in  programs  (this  is  similar  to  the  Algol-60  issue  concerning  the 
explicit  specification  of  "value"  (i.e.,  nonpointer)  and  "name"  (i.e.  pointer).  The  need 
for  pointers  is  obvious  in  building  data  structures  with  shared  or  recursive 
substructures;  such  as,  directed  graphs,  stacks,  queues,  and  list  structures. 
Providing  pointers  as  absolute  address  types,  however,  produces  gaps  in  the  type 
checking  and  scope  mechanisms.  Type  and  access  restricted  pointers  will  provide 
the  power  of  general  pointers  without  their  undesirable  characteristics. 
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E.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 

1.  User  Definitions  Possible 

2.  Consistent  Use  of  Types 

3.  No  Default  Declarations 

4.  Can  Extend  Existing  Operators 

5.  Type  Definitions 

6.  Data  Defining  Mechanisms 

7.  No  Free  Union  or  Subset  Types 

8.  Type  Initialization 


El.  The  user  of  the  language  will  be  able  to  define  new  data  types  and 

operations  within  programs. 

The  number  of  specialized  capabilities  needed  for  a common  language  is  large 
and  diverse.  In  many  cases,  there  is  no  consensus  as  to  the  form  these  capabilities 
should  take  in  a programming  language.  The  operational  requirements  dictating 
specific  specialized  language  capabilities  are  volatile  and  future  needs  cannot  always 
be  foreseen.  No  language  can  make  available  all  the  features  useful  to  the  broad 
spectrum  of  military  applications,  anticipate  future  applications  and  requirements  or 
even  provide  a universally  "best"  capability  in  support  of  a single  application  area. 
A common  language  needs  capability  for  growth.  It  should  contain  all  the  power 
necessary  to  satisfy  all  the  applications  and  the  ability  to  specialize  that  power  to  the 
particular  application  task.  A language  with  defining  facilities  for  data  and 
operations  often  makes  it  possible  to  add  new  application-oriented  structures  and  to 
use  new  programming  techniques  and  mechanisms  through  descriptions  written 
entirely  within  the  language.  Definitions  will  have  the  appearance  and  costs  of 
features  which  are  built  into  the  language  while  actually  being  catalogued  accessible 
application  packages.  The  operation  definition  facility  will  include  the  ability  to 
define  new  infix  operators  (but  see  H2  for  restrictions).  No  programming  language 
can  be  all  things  to  all  people,  but  a language  with  data  and  operation  definition 
facilities  can  be  adapted  to  meet  changing  requirements  in  a variety  of  areas. 

The  ability  to  define  data  and  operations  is  well  within  the  state  of  the  art. 
Operation  definition  facilities  in  the  form  of  subroutines  have  been  available  in  all 
general  purpose  programming  languages  since  at  least  the  time  of  early  FORTRANs. 
Data  definition  facilities  have  been  available  in  a variety  of  programming  languages 
for  almost  10  years  and  reached  their  peak  with  a large  number  of  extensible 
languages(Stephen  A.  Schuman  (Ed.)  Proceedings  of  the  International  Symposium  on 
Extensible  Languages,  SIGPLAN  Notices,  Vol.  6,  No.  12,  December  1971.  Also,C. 
Christensen  and  C.J.  Shaw  (Ed),  Proceedings  of  the  Extensible  Language 
Symposium,  SIGPLAN  Notices  4,  August  1969.)  (over  30)  in  1968  and  shortly 
thereafter.  A trend  toward  more  abstract  and  less  machine-oriented  date 
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specification  mechanisms  has  appeared  more  recently  in  PASCAL(Niklaus  Wirth,  "An 
Assessment  of  the  Programming  Language  PASCAL,  "Proceedings  of  the  International 
Conference  on  Reliable  Software  21-23  April  1973,  p.  23-30).  Data  type 
definitions,  with  operations  and  data  defined  together,  are  used  in  several  languages 
including  SIMULA-67(Jacob  Palme,  "SIMULA  as  a Tool  for  Extensible  Program 
Products,  "SIGPLAN  Notices,  VcL  9,  No.  4,  February  1974).  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  currently  much  ferment  as  to  what  is  the  proper  function  and  form  of  data 
type  definitions. 


I 


E2.  The  "use"  of  defined  types  will  be  indistinguishable  from  built-i*  types. 

Whether  a type  is  built-in  or  defined  within  the  base  will  not  be  determinable 
from  its  syntactic  and  semantic  properties.  There  will  be  no  ad  hoc  special  cases 
nor  inconsistent  rules  to  interfere  with  and  complicate  learning,  using  and 
implementing  the  language.  If  built-in  features  and  user  defined  data  structures  and 
operations  are  treated  in  the  same  way  throughout  the  language  so  that  the  base 
language,  standard  application  libraries  and  application  programs  are  treated  in  a 
uniform  manner  by  the  user  and  by  the  translator,  then  these  distinctions  will  grow 
dim  to  everyone’s  advantage.  When  the  language  contains  all  the  essential  power, 
when  few  can  tell  the  difference  between  the  base  language  and  library  definitions, 
and  when  the  introduction  of  new  data  types  and  routines  does  not  impact  the 
compiler  and  the  language  standards,  then  there  is  little  incentive  to  proliferate 
languages.  Similarly,  if  typed  definitions  are  processed  entirely  at  compile  time  and 
the  language  allows  full  program  specification  of  the  internal  representation,  there 
need  be  no  penalty  in  run  time  efficiency  for  using  defined  types. 


E3.  Each  program  component  will  be  defined  in  the  base  language,  in  a 
library,  or  in  the  program.  There  will  be  no  default  declarations. 


As  programmers,  we  should  not  expect  the  translator  to  write  our  programs 
for  us  (at  least  in  the  immediate  future).  If  we  somehow  know  that  the  translator’s 
default  convention  is  compatible  with  our  needs  for  the  case  at  hand  we  should  still 
document  the  choice  so  others  can  understand  and  maintain  our  programs.  Neither 
should  we  be  able  to  delay  definitions  (possibly  forget  them)  until  they  cause  trouble 
in  the  operational  system.  This  is  a special  case  of  requirement  1 1. 


w 


E4.  The  user  will  be  able,  within  the  source  language,  to  extend  existing 
operators  to  new  data  types. 
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When  an  operation  is  an  abstraction  of  an  existing  operation  for  a new  type  or 
is  a generalization  of  an  existing  operation,  it  is  inconvenient,  confusing  and 
misleading  to  use  any  but  the  existing  operator  symbol  or  function  named.  The 
translator  will  not  assume  that  commutativity  of  bulit-in  operations  is  preserved  by 
extensions,  and  any  assumptions  about  the  associativity  of  built-in  or  extended 
operations  will  be  ignored  by  the  translator  when  explicit  parentheses  are  provided 
in  an  expression. 


E5.  Type  definitions  in  the  source  language  will  permit  definition  of  both  the 
class  of  data  objects  comprising  the  type  and  the  set  of  operations  applicable 
to  that  class.  A defined  type  will  not  automatically  inherit  the  operations  of 
the  data  with  which  it  is  represented. 

Types  define  abstract  data  objects  with  special  properties.  The  data 
objects  are  given  a representation  in  terms  of  existing  data  structures,  but  they  are 
of  little  value  until  operations  are  available  to  take  advantage  of  their  special 
properties.  When  one  obtains  access  to  a type,  he  needs  its  operations  as  well  as 
its  data.  Numeric  data  is  needed  in  many  applications  but  is  of  little  value  to  any 
without  arithmetic  operations.  The  definable  operations  will  include  constructors, 
selectors,  predicates,  and  type  conversions. 


E6.  The  data  objects  comprising  a defined  type  will  be  definable  by 
enumeration  of  their  literal  names,  as  Cartesian  products  of  existing  types 
(i.e.,  as  array  and  record  classes),  by  discriminated  union  (i.e.,  as  the  union  of 
disjoint  types)  and  as  the  power  set  of  an  enumeration  type.  These 
definitions  will  be  processed  entirely  at  compile  time. 

The  above  list  comprises  a currently  known  set  of  useful  definitional 
mechanisms  for  data  types  which  do  not  require  run  time  support,  as  do  garbage 
collection  and  dynamic  storage  allocation.  In  conjunction  with  pointers  (see  D6), 
they  provide  many  of  the  mechanisms  necessary  to  define  recursive  data  structures 
and  efficient  sparse  data  structures. 


E7.  Type  definitions  by  free  union  (i.e.,  union  of  non-disjoint  types)  and 
subsetting  are  not  desired. 

Free  union  adds  no  new  power  not  provided  by  discriminated  union,  but  does 
require  giving  up  the  security  of  types  in  return  for  programmer  freedom.  Range  and 
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subset  specifications  on  variables  are  useful  documentation  and  debugging  aids,  but 
will  not  be  construed  as  types.  Subsets  do  not  introduce  new  properties  or 
operations  not  available  to  the  superset  and  often  do  not  form  a closed  system  under 
the  superset  operations.  Unlike  types,  membership  in  subsets  can  be  determined 
only  at  run  time. 


E8.  When  defining  a type,  the  user  will  be  able  to  specify  the  initialization 
and  finalization  procedures  for  the  type  and  the  actions  to  be  taken  at  the  time 
of  allocation  and  deallocation  of  variables  of  that  type. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  do  bookkeeping  or  to  take  other  special  action  when 
variables  of  a given  type  are  allocated  or  deallocated.  The  language  will  not  limit  the 
class  of  definable  types  by  withholding  the  ability  to  define  those  actions. 
Initialization  might  take  place  once  when  the  type  is  allocated  (i.e.,  in  its  allocation 
scope)  and  would  be  used  to  set  up  the  procedures  and  initialize  the  variables  which 
are  local  to  the  type  definition.  These  operations  will  be  definable  in  the 
encapsulation  housing  the  rest  of  the  type  definition. 
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F.  SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 

1.  Separate  Allocation  and  Access  Allowed 

2.  Limiting  Access  Scope 

3.  Compile  Time  Scope  Determination 

4.  Libraries  Available 

5.  Library  Contents 

6.  Libraries  and  Compools  Indistinguishable 

7.  Standard  Library  Definitions 


FI.  The  language  will  allow  the  user  to  distinguish  between  scope  of 
allocation  and  scope  of  access. 

The  scope  of  allocation  or  lifetime  of  a prograrr^rtructure  is  that  region  of  the 
program  for  which  the  object  representation  of  the "tructure  should  be  present. 
The  allocation  scope  defines  the  program  scope  for  which  own  variables  of  the 
structure  must  be  maintained  and  identifies  the  time  for  initialization  of  the  structure. 
The  access  scope  defines  the  regions  of  the  program  in  which  the  allocated  structure 
is  accessible  to  the  program  and  will  never  be  wider  than  the  allocation  scope.  In 
some  cases  the  user  may  desire  that  each  use  of  a defined  program  structure  be 
independent  (i.e.,  the  allocation  and  accessing  scopes  would  be  identical).  In  other 
cases,  the  various  accessing  scopes  might  share  a common  allocation  of  the 
structure. 


F2.  The  ability  to  limit  the  access  to  separately  defined  structures  will  be 
available  both  where  the  structure  is  defined  and  where  it  is  used.  It  will  be 
possible  to  associate  new  local  names  with  separately  defined  program 
components. 

Limited  access  specified  in  a type  definition  is  necessary  to  guarantee  that 
changes  to  data  representations  and  to  management  routines  which  purportedly  do 
not  affect  the  calling  programs  are  in  fact  safe.  By  rigorously  controlling  the  set  of 
operations  applicable  to  a defined  type,  the  type  definition  guarantees  that  no 
external  use  of  the  type  can  accidentally  or  intentionally  use  hidden  nonessential 
properties  of  the  type.  Renaming  separately  defined  programming  components  is 
necessary  to  avoid  naming  conflicts  when  they  are  used. 

Limited  access  on  the  call  side  provides  a high  degree  of  safety  and  eliminates 
nonessential  naming  conflicts  without  limiting  the  degree  of  accessibility  which  can 
be  built  into  programs.  The  alternative  notion,  that  all  declarations  which  are 
external  to  a program  segment  should  have  the  same  scope,  is  inconvenient  and 
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costly  in  creating  large  systems  which  are  composed  from  many  subsystems  because 
it  forces  global  access  scopes  and  the  attendant  naming  conflicts  on  subsystems  not 
using  the  defined  items. 


F3.  The  scope  of  identifiers  will  be  wholly  determined  at  compile  time. 

Identifiers  will  be  declared  at  the  beginning  of  their  scope  and  multiple  use  of 
variable  names  will  not  be  allowed  in  the  same  scope.  Except  as  otherwise 
explicitly  specified  in  programs,  access  scopes  will  be  lexically  embedded  with  the 
most  local  definition  applying  when  the  same  identifier  appears  at  several  levels. 
The  language  will  use  the  above  lexically  embedded  scope  rules  for  declarations  and 
other  definitions  of  identifiers  to  make  them  easy  to  recognize  and  to  avoid  errors 
and  ambiguities  from  multiple  use  of  identifiers  in  a single  scope. 


F4.  A variety  of  application-oriented  data  and  operations  will  be  available  in 
libraries  and  easily  accessible  in  the  language. 

A simple  base  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  a common  language.  Even  though  in 
theory  such  a language  provides  the  necessary  power  and  the  capability  for 
specialization  to  particular  applications,  the  users  of  the  language  cannot  be 
expected  to  develop  and  support  common  libraries  under  individual  projects  There 
will  be  broad  support  for  libraries  common  to  users  of  well  recognized  application 
areas.  Application  libraries  will  be  developed  as  early  as  possible. 


F5.  Program  components  not  defined  within  the  current  program  and  not  in 
the  base  language  will  be  maintained  in  compile  time  accessible  libraries. 
The  libraries  will  be  capable  of  holding  anything  definable  in  the  language  and 
will  not  exclude  routines  whose  bodies  are  written  in  other  source  languages. 

The  usefulness  of  a language  derives  primarily  from  the  existence  and 
accessibility  of  specialized  application-oriented  data  and  operations.  Whether  a 
library  should  contain  source  or  object  code  is  a question  of  implementation 
efficiency  and  should  not  be  specified  in  the  definition  of  the  source  language,  but  the 
source  language  description  will  always  be  available.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  interfaces  cannot  be  validated  at  program  assembly  time  without  some 
equivalent  of  their  source  language  interface  specifications,  that  object  modules  are 
machine-dependent  and,  therefore,  not  portable,  that  source  code  is  often  more 
compact  than  object  code,  and  that  compilers  for  simple  languages  can  sometimes 
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compile  faster  than  a loader  can  load  from  relocatable  object  programs.  Library 
routines  written  on  other  languages  will  not  be  prohibited  provided  the  foreign 
routine  has  object  code  compatible  with  the  calling  mechanisms  used  in  the  Common 
HOL  and  providing  sufficient  header  information  (e  g.,  parameter  types,  form  and 
number)  is  given  with  the  routine  in  Common  HOL  form  to  permit  the  required  compile 
time  checks  at  the  interface. 


F6.  Libraries  and  Compools  will  be  indistinguishable.  They  will  be  capable 
of  holding  anything  definable  in  the  language,  and  it  will  be  possible  to 
associate  them  with  any  level  of  programming  activity  from  systems  through 
projects  to  individual  programs.  There  will  be  many  specialized  compools  or 
libraries  any  user  specified  subset  of  which  is  immediately  accessible  from  a 
given  program. 

Compools  have  proven  very  useful  in  organizing  and  controlling  shared  data 
structures  and  shared  routines.  A similar  mechanism  will  be  available  to  manage  and 
control  access  to  related  library  definitions. 


F7.  The  source  language  will  contain  standard  machine  independent 
interfaces  to  machine  dependent  capabilities,  including  peripheral  equipment 
and  special  hardware. 

The  convenience,  ease  of  use  and  savings  in  production  and  maintenance 
costs  resulting  from  using  high  order  languages  come  from  being  able  to  use 
specialized  capabilities  without  building  them  from  scratch.  Thus,  it  is  essential  that 
high  level  capabilities  be  supplied  with  the  language.  The  idea  is  not  to  provide  all 
the  many  special  cases  in  the  language,  but  to  provide  a few  general  case  . hich  will 
cover  the  special  cases. 

There  is  currently  little  agreement  on  standard  operating  system,  I/O,  or  file 
system  interfaces.  This  does  not  preclude  support  of  one  or  more  forms  for  the  near 
term.  For  the  present  the  important  thing  is  that  one  be  chosen  and  made  available 
as  a standard  supported  library  definition  which  the  user  can  use  with  confidence. 


/ 
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G.  CONTROL  STRUCTURES 

1.  Kinds  of  Control  Structures 

2.  The  Go  To 

3.  Conditional  Control 

4.  Iterative  Control 

5.  Routines 

6.  Parallel  Processing 

7.  Exception  Handling 

8.  Synchronization  and  Real  Time 


Gl.  The  language  will  provide  structured  control  mechanisms  for  sequential, 
conditional,  iterative,  and  recursive  control.  It  will  also  provide  control 
structures  for  (pseudo)  parallel  processing,  exception  handling  and 
asynchronous  interrupt  handling. 

These  mechanisms,  hopefully,  provide  a spanning  set  of  control  structures. 
The  most  appropriate  operations  in  several  of  these  areas  is  an  open  question.  For 
the  present,  the  choice  will  be  a spanning  set  of  composable  control  primitives  each 
of  which  is  easily  mapped  onto  object  machines  and  which  does  not  impose  run  time 
charges  when  it  is  not  used.  Whether  parallel  processing  is  real  (i.e.,  by 
multiprocessing)  or  is  synthesized  on  a single  sequential  processor,  is  determined  by 
the  object  machine,  but  if  programs  are  written  as  if  there  is  true  parallel  processing 
(and  no  assumption  about  the  relative  speeds  of  the  processors)  then  the  same 
results  will  be  obtained  independent  of  the  object  environment. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  number  of  primitive  control  structures  in  the  language 
be  minimized,  not  by  reducing  the  power  of  the  language,  but  by  selecting  a small  set 
of  composable  primitives  which  can  be  used  to  easily  build  other  desired  control 
mechanisms  within  programs.  This  means  that  the  capabilities  of  control 
mechanisms  must  be  separable  so  that  the  user  need  not  pay  either  program  clarity 
or  implementation  costs  for  undesired  specialized  capabilities.  By  these  criteria,  the 
Algol-60  "FOR"  would  be  undesirable  because  it  imposes  the  use  of  a loop  control 
variable,  requires  that  there  be  a single  terminal  condition  and  that  the  condition  be 
tested  before  each  iteration.  Consequently,  "FOR"  cannot  be  composed  to  build 
other  useful  iterative  control  structures  (e.g.,  FORTRAN  "DO").  The  ability  to 
compose  control  structures  does  not  imply  an  ability  to  define  new  control  operations 
and  such  an  ability  to  define  new  control  operations,  and  such  an  ability  is  in  conflict 
with  the  limited  parameter  passing  mechanisms  of  C7. 


G2.  The  source  language  will  provide  a "GO  TO"  operation  applicable  to 
program  labels  within  its  most  local  scope  of  definition. 
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The  "GO  TO"  is  a machine  level  capability  which  is  still  needed  to  fill  in  any 
gaps  which  might  remain  in  the  choice  of  structured  control  primitives,  to  provide 
compatibility  for  transliterating  programs  written  in  older  languages,  and  because  of 
the  wide  familiarity  of  current  practitioners  with  its  use.  The  language  should  not, 
however,  impose  unnecessary  costs  for  its  presence.  The  "GO  TO”  will  be  limited  to 
explicitly  specified  program  labels  at  the  same  scope  level.  Neither  should  the 
language  provide  specialized  facilities  which  encourage  its  use  in  dangerous  and 
confusing  ways.  Switches,  designational  expressions,  label  variables,  label 
parameters  and  numeric  labels  are  not  desired.  Switches  here  refer  to  the 
unrestricted  switches  which  are  generalizations  of  the  "GO  TO"  and  not  to  case 
statements  which  are  a general  form  for  conditionalsfsee  G3).  This  requirements 
should  not  be  interpreted  to  conflict  with  the  specialized  form  of  control  transfer 
provided  by  the  exception  handling  control  structure  of  G7. 


G3.  The  conditional  control  structures  will  be  fully  partitioned  and  will  permit 
selection  among  alternative  computations  based  on  the  value  c ♦ a Boolean 
expression,  on  the  subtype  of  a value  from  a discriminated  union,  or  on  a 
computed  choice  among  labeled  alternatives. 

The  conditional  control  operations  will  be  fully  partitioned  (e.g.,  an  "ELSE" 
clause  must  follow  each  "IF  THEN")  so  the  choice  is  clear  and  explicit  in  each  case. 
There  will  be  some  general  form  of  conditional  which  allows  an  arbitrary  computation 
to  determine  the  selected  situation  (e  g.,  Zahn’s  device(Donald  E.  Kr.jth,  "Structured 
Programming  with  go  to  Statements,"  ACM  Computer  Surveys,  Vol.  6,  No.  4, 
December  1974)  provides  a good  solution  to  the  general  problem).  Special 
mechanisms  are  also  needed  for  the  more  common  cases  of  the  Boolean  expression 
(e.g.,  "IF  THEN  ELSE")  and  for  value  or  type  discrimination  (e  g.,  "CASE"  on  one  of  a 
set  of  values  or  subtype  of  a union). 


G4.  The  iterative  control  structure  will  permit  the  termination  condition  to 
appear  anywhere  in  the  loop,  will  require  control  variables  t be  local  to  the 
iterative  control,  will  allow  entry  only  at  the  head  of  the  loop,  and  will  not 
impose  excessive  overhead  in  clarity  or  run  the  execution  costs  for  common 
special  case  termination  conditions  (e.g.,  fixed  number  of  iterations  or 
elements  of  an  array  exhausted). 

In  its  most  general  form,  a programmed  loop  is  executed  repetitively  until 
some  computed  predicate  becomes  true.  There  may  be  more  than  one  terminating 
predicate,  and  they  might  appear  anywhere  in  the  loop.  Specialized  control 
structures  (e.g.,  "WHILE  DO")  have  been  used  for  the  common  situation  in  which  the 
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termination  conditions  precedes  each  iteration.  The  most  common  case  is 
termination  after  a fixed  number  of  iterations  and  a specialized  control  structure 
should  be  provided  for  that  purpose  (e.g.,  FORTRAN  "DO"  or  Algol-60  "FOR").  A 
problem  which  arises  in  many  programming  languages  is  that  loop  control  variables 
are  global  to  the  iterative  control  and  thus,  will  have  a value  after  loop  termination, 
but  that  value  is  usually  an  accident  of  the  implementation.  Specifying  the  meaning  of 
control  variables  after  loop  termination  in  the  language  definition  resolves  the 
ambiguity  but  must  be  an  arbitrary  decision  which  will  not  aide  program  clarity  or 
correctness,  and  may  interfere  with  the  generation  of  efficient  object  code.  Loop 
control  variables  are  by  definition  variables  used  to  control  the  repetitive  execution 
of  a programmed  loop  and  as  such  will  be  local  to  the  loop  body,  but  at  loop 
termination  it  will  be  possible  to  pass  their  value  (or  any  other  computed  value)  out  of 
the  loop,  conveniently  and  efficiently. 


G5.  Recursive  as  well  as  nonrecursive  routines  will  be  available  in  the 
source  language.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  define  procedures  within  the  body 
of  a recursive  procedure. 

Recursion  is  desirable  in  many  applications  because  it  contributes  directly  to 
their  elegance  and  clairty  and  simplifies  proof  procedures.  Indirectly,  it  contributes 
to  the  reliability  and  maintainability  of  some  programs.  Recursion  is  required  in 
order  to  avoid  unnecessarily  opaque,  complex  and  confusing  programs  when 
operating  on  recursive  data  structures.  Recursion  has  not  been  widely  used  in  DoD 
software  because  many  programming  languages  do  not  provide  recursion, 
practitioners  are  not  familiar  with  its  use,  and  users  fear  that  its  run  time  costs  are  to 
high.  Of  these,  only  the  run  time  costs  would  justify  its  exclusion  from  the  language. 

A major  run  time  cost  often  attributed  to  recursion  is  the  need  for  the 
presence  of  a set  of  "display"  registers  which  are  used  to  keep  track  of  the 
addresses  of  the  various  levels  of  lexically  imbedded  environments  and  which  must 
be  managed  and  updated  at  run  time  The  display,  however,  is  necessary  only  in 
programs  in  which  routines  access  variables  which  are  global  to  their  own  definition, 
but  local  to  a more  global  recursive  procedure.  This  possibility  can  easily  be 
removed  by  prohibiting  the  definition  of  procedures  within  the  body  of  a recursive 
procedure.  The  utility  of  such  a combination  of  capabilities  is  very  questionable,  and 
this  single  restriction  will  eliminate  all  added  execution  costs  for  nonrecursive 
procedures  in  programs  which  contain  recursive  procedures. 

As  with  any  other  facility  of  the  language,  routines  should  be  implemented  in 
the  most  efficient  manner  consistent  with  their  use  and  the  language  should  be 
designed  so  that  efficient  implementations  are  possible.  In  particular,  the  most 
possible  regardless  of  whether  the  language  or  even  the  program  contains  recursive 


procedures.  When  any  routine  makes  a procedure  call  as  its  last  operation  before 
exit  (and  this  is  quite  common  for  recursive  routines)  the  implementation  might  use 
the  same  data  area  for  both  routines,  and  do  a jump  to  the  head  of  the  called 
procedure  thereby  saving  much  of  the  overhead  of  a procedure  call  and  eliminating  a 
return.  The  choice  between  recursive  and  nonrecursive  routines  involves 
trade-offs.  Recursive  routines  can  aid  program  clarity  when  operating  on  recursive 
data,  but  can  detract  from  clarity  when  operating  on  iterative  data.  They  can 
increase  execution  time  when  procedure  call  overhead  is  greater  than  loop  overhead 
and  can  decrease  execution  times  when  loop  overhead  is  the  more  expensive. 
Finally,  program  storage  for  recursive  routines  is  often  only  a small  fraction  of  that 
for  a corresponding  iterative  procedure,  but  the  data  storage  requirements  are  often 
much  larger  because  of  the  simultaneous  presence  of  several  activations  of  the  same 
procedure. 


G6.  The  source  language  will  provide  a parallel  processing  capability.  This 
capability  should  include  the  ability  to  create  and  terminate  (possibly  pseudo) 
parallel  processes  and  for  these  processes  to  gain  exclusive  use  of  resources 
during  specified  portions  of  their  execution. 

A parallel  processing  capability  is  essential  in  embedded  computer 
applications.  Programs  must  send  data  to,  receive  data  from,  and  control  many 
devices  which  are  operating  in  parallel.  Multiprogramming  (a  form  of  pseudo 
paralell  processing)  is  necessary  so  that  many  programs  within  a system  can  meet 
their  differing  real  time  constraints.  The  parallel  processing  capability  will  minimally 
provide  the  ability  to  define  and  call  parallel  processing  and  the  ability  to  gain 
exclusive  use  of  system  resources  in  the  form  of  data  structures,  devices  and  pseudo 
devices.  This  latter  ability  satisfies  one  of  the  two  needs  for  synchronization  of 
parallel  processes.  The  other  is  required  in  conjunction  with  real  time  constraints 
(see  G8). 

The  parallel  processing  capability  will  be  defined  as  true  parallel  (as  opposed 
to  coroutine)  primitives,  but  with  the  understanding  that  in  most  implementations  the 
object  computer  will  have  fewer  processors  (usually  one)  than  the  number  of  parallel 
paths  specified  in  a program.  Interleaved  execution  in  the  implementation  may  be 
required. 

The  parallel  processing  features  of  the  language  should  be  selected  to 
eliminate  any  unnecessary  overhead  associated  with  their  use.  The  costs  of  parallel 
processes  are  primarily  in  run  time  storage  management.  As  with  recursive  routines 
most  accessing  and  storage  management  problems  can  be  eliminated  by  prohibiting 
complex  interactions  with  other  language  facilities  where  the  combination  has  little  if 
any  utility.  In  particular,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  define  a parallel  routine  within  the 
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body  of  a recursive  routine  and  it  Will  not  be  possible  to  define  any  routine  including 
parallel  routines  within  the  body  of  those  parallel  routines  which  can  have  multiple 
simultaneous  activations.  If  the  language  permits  several  simultaneous  activations  of 
a given  parallel  process  then  it  might  require  the  user  to  give  a upper  bound  on  the 
number  which  can  exist  simultaneously  The  latter  requirement  is  reasonable  for 
parallel  processes  because  it  is  information  known  by  the  programmer  and 
necessary  to  the  maintained  because  parallel  processes  cannot  normally  be  stacked, 
and  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  compilation  of  efficient  programs. 


G7.  The  exception  handing  control  structure  will  permit  the  user  to  cause 
transfer  of  control  and  data  for  any  error  or  exception  situation  which  might 
occur  in  a program. 

It  is  essential  in  many  aplications  that  there  be  no  program  halts  beyond  the 
user’s  control.  The  user  must  be  able  to  specify  the  action  to  be  taken  on  any 
exception  situation  which  might  occur  within  his  program.  The  exception  handling 
mechanism  will  be  parameterized  so  data  can  be  passed  to  the  recovery  point. 
Exception  situations  might  include  arithmetic  overflow,  exhaustion  of  available  space, 
hardware  errors,  any  user  defined  exceptions  and  any  run  time  detected 
programming  error. 

The  user  will  be  able  to  write  programs  which  can  get  out  of  an  arbitrary  nest 
of  control  and  intercept  it  at  any  embedding  level  desired.  The  exception  handling 
mechanism  will  permit  the  user  to  specify  the  action  to  be  taken  upon  the  occurrence 
of  a designated  exception  within  any  given  access  scope  of  the  program.  The 
transfers  of  control  will,  at  the  users  option,  be  either  forward  in  the  program  (but 
never  to  a narrower  scope  of  access  or  out  of  a procedure)  or  out  of  the  current 
procedure  through  its  dynamic  (i.e.,  calling  structure.  The  latter  form  requires  an 
exception  handling  formal  parameter  class  (see  C7). 


G8.  There  will  be  source  language  features  which  permit  delay  on  any 
control  path  until  some  specified  time  or  situation  has  occurred,  which  permit 
specification  of  the  relative  priorities  among  parallel  control  paths,  which 
give  access  to  real  time  clocks,  which  permit  asynchronous  hardware 
interrupts  to  be  treated  as  any  other  exception  situation. 

When  parallel  or  pseudo  parallel  paths  appear  in  a program  it  must  be 
possible  to  specify  their  relative  priorities  and  to  synchronize  their  executions. 
Synchronization  can  be  done  either  through  exclusive  access  to  data  (see  G6)  or 
through  delays  terminated  by  designated  situations  occurring  within  the  program. 
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These  situations  should  include  the  elapse  of  program  specified  time  intervals, 
occurrence  of  hardware  interrupts  and  those  designated  in  the  program.  There  will 
be  no  implicit  evaluation  of  program  determined  situations.  Time  delays  will  be 
program  specifiable  for  both  real  and  simulated  times. 
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H.  SYNTAX  AND  COMMENT  CONVENTIONS 

1.  General  Characteristics 

2.  No  Syntax  Extensions 

3.  Source  Character  Set 

4.  Identifiers  and  Literals 

5.  Lexical  Units  and  Lines 

6.  Keywords 

7.  Comment  Conventions 

8.  Unmatched  Parentheses 

9.  Uniform  Referent  Notation 

10.  Consistency  of  Meaning 


HI.  The  source  language  will  be  free  format  with  an  explicit  statement 
delimiter,  will  allow  the  use  of  mnemonically  significant  identifiers,  will  be 
based  on  conventional  forms,  will  have  a simple  uniform  and  easily  parsed 
grammar,  will  not  provide  unique  notations  for  special  cases,  will  not  permit 
abbreviation  of  identifiers  or  key  words,  and  will  be  syntactically 
unambiguous. 

Clarity  and  readability  of  programs  will  be  the  primary  criteria  for  selecting  a 
syntax.  Each  of  the  above  points  can  contribute  to  program  clarity.  The  use  of  free 
format,  mnemonic  identifiers  and  conventional  forms  allows  the  programmer  to  use 
notations  which  have  their  familiar  meanings  to  put  down  his  ideas  and  intentions  in 
the  order  and  form  that  humans  think  about  them,  and  to  transfer  skills  he  already 
has  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  at  hand.  A simple  uniform  language  reduces  the 
number  of  cases  which  must  be  dealt  with  by  anyone  using  the  language.  If 
programs  are  difficult  for  the  translator  to  parse  they  will  be  difficult  for  people. 
Similar  things  should  use  the  same  notations  with  the  special  case  processing 
reserved  for  the  translator  and  object  machine.  The  purpose  of  mnemonic 
identifiers  and  key  words  is  to  be  informative  and  increase  the  distance  between 
lexical  units  of  programs.  This  does  not  prevent  the  use  of  short  identifiers  and 
short  key  words. 


H2.  The  user  will  not  be  able  to  modify  the  source  language  syntax. 
Specifically,  he  will  not  be  able  to  modify  operator  hierarchies,  introduce  new 
precedence  rules,  define  new  key  word  forms  or  define  new  infix  operator 
precedences. 

If  the  user  can  change  the  syntax  of  the  language,  then  he  can  change  the 
basic  character  and  understanding  of  the  language.  The  distinction  between 
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semantic  extensions  and  syntactic  extensions  is  similar  to  that  between  being  able  to 
coin  new  words  in  English  or  being  able  to  move  to  another  natural  language. 
Coining  words  requires  learning  those  new  meanings  before  they  can  be  used,  but  at 
the  same  time  increases  the  power  the  language  for  some  application  areas. 
Changing  the  grammar,  (e  g.,  Franglais,  the  use  of  French  grammar  with  interspersed 
English  words)  however,  undermines  the  basic  understanding  of  the  language  itself, 
changes  the  mode  of  expression,  and  removes  the  commonalities  which  obtain 
between  various  specializations  of  the  language  Growth  of  a language  through 
definition  of  new  data  and  operations  and  the  introduction  of  new  words  and  symbols 
to  identify  them  is  desirable,  but  there  should  be  no  provision  for  changing  the 
grammatical  rules  of  the  language.  This  requirement  does  not  conflict  with  E4  and 
does  not  preclude  associating  new  meanings  with  existing  infix  operators. 


H3.  The  syntax  of  source  language  programs  will  be  composable  from  a 
character  set  suitable  for  publication  purposes,  but  no  feature  of  the  language 
will  be  inaccessible  using  the  64  character  ASCII  subset. 

A common  language  should  use  notations  and  a character  set  convenient  for 
communicating  algorithms,  programs,  and  programming  techniques  among  its  users. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  language  should  not  require  special  equipment  (e.g.,  card 
readers  and  printers)  for  its  use.  The  use  of  the  64  character  ASCII  subset  will 
make  the  language  compatible  with  the  federal  information  processing  standard  64 
character  set,  FIPS-1,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  U.S.A.  Standard  code  for 
Information  Interchange  (USASCII).  The  language  definition  will  specify  the 
translation  from  the  publication  language  into  the  restricted  character  set. 


H4.  The  language  definition  will  provide  the  formation  rules  for  identifiers 
and  literals.  These  will  include  literals  for  numbers  and  character  strings  and 
a break  character  for  use  internal  to  identifiers  and  literals. 

Lexical  units  of  the  language  should  be  defined  in  a simple  uniform  and  easily 
understood  manner.  Some  possible  break  characters  are  the  space(W.  Dijkstra, 
coding  examples  in  Chapter  I,  "Notes  in  Structured  Programming,"  in  Structured 
Programming  by  O.-J.  Dahl,  E.  W.  Dijkstra  and  C. A. R.  Moore,  Academic  Press, 
1972.  & Thomas  A.  Standish,  "A  Structured  Program  to  Play  Tic-Tac-Toe,"  notes 
for  Information  and  Computer  Science  3 course  at  Univ.  of  California-Irvine, 
October  1974)  (i.e.,  any  number  of  spaces  or  end-of-line),  the  underline  and  the  tilde. 
The  space  cannot  be  used  if  identifiers  and  user  defined  infix  operators  are  lexically 
indistinguishable,  but  in  such  a case  the  formal  grammar  for  the  language  would  be 
ambiguous  (see  HI).  A literal  break  character  contributes  to  the  readability  of 
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programs  and  makes  the  entry  of  long  literals  less  error  prone.  With  a space  ss  a 
break  character  one  can  enter  multipart  (i.e.,  more  than  one  lexical  unit)  identifiers 
9uch  as  "REAL  TIME  CLOCK"  or  long  literals,  such  as,  "3.14159  26535  89793."  Use 
of  a break  can  also  be  used  to  guarantee  that  missing  quote  brackets  on  character 
literals  do  not  cause  errors  which  propagate  beyond  the  net  end-of-line.  the 
language  should  require  separate  quoting  of  each  line  of  a long  literal:  "This  is  a long" 
"literal  string". 


H5.  There  will  be  no  continuation  of  lexical  units  across  lines,  but  there  will 
be  a way  to  include  object  characters  such  as  end-of-line  in  literal  strings. 

Many  elementary  input  errors  arise  at  the  end  of  lines.  Programs  are  input 
on  line  oriented  media  but  the  concept  of  end-of-line  is  foreign  to  free  format  text. 
Most  of  the  error  prone  aspects  of  end-of-line  can  be  eliminated  by  not  allowing 
lexical  units  to  continue  over  lines.  The  sometimes  undesirable  effects  of  this 
restriction  can  be  avoided  by  permitting  identifiers  and  literals  to  be  composed  from 
more  than  one  lexical  unit  (see  H4)  and  by  evaluating  constant  expressions  at  compile 
time  (see  C4).  / 


H6.  Key  words  will  be  reserved,  will  be  very  few  in  number,  will  be 

informative,  and  will  not  be  usable  in  contexts  where  an  identifier  can  be  used. 

By  key  words  of  the  language  are  meant  those  symbols  and  strings  which 
have  special  meaning  in  the  syntax  of  programs.  They  introduce  special  syntactic 
forms  such  as  are  used  for  control  structures  and  declarations  or  the  are  used  as  infix 
operators,  or  as  some  form  of  parenthesis.  Key  words  will  be  reserved,  that  is 
unusable  as  identifiers,  to  avoid  confusion  and  ambiguity.  Key  words  will  be  few  in 
number  because  each  new  key  word  introduces  another  case  in  the  parsing  rules  and 
thereby  adds  to  complexity  in  understanding  the  language,  and  because  large 
numbers  of  key  words  inconvenience  and  complicate  the  programmer’s  task  of 
choosing  informative  identifiers.  Key  words  should  be  concise,  but  being 
information  is  more  important  than  being  short.  A major  exception  is  the  key  word 
introducing  a comment:  it  is  the  comment  and  not  its  key  word  which  should  do  the 
informing.  Finally,  there  will  be  no  place  in  a source  language  program  in  which  a 
key  word  can  be  used  in  place  of  an  identifier.  That  is,  functional  form  operations 
and  special  data  items  built  into  the  language  or  accessible  as  a standard  extension 
will  not  be  treated  as  key  words  but  will  be  treated  as  any  other  identifier. 
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H7.  The  source  language  will  have  a single  uniform  comment  convention. 
Comments  will  be  easily  distinguishable  from  code,  will  be  introduced  by  a 
single  (or  possibly  two)  language  defined  characters,  will  permit  any 
combination  of  characters  to  appear,  will  be  able  to  appear  anywhere 
reasonable  in  programs,  will  automatically  terminate  at  end-of-line  if  not 
otherwise  terminated,  and  will  not  prohibit  automatic  reformatting  of 
programs. 

These  are  all  obvious  points  which  will  encourage  the  use  of  comments  in 
programs  and  avoid  their  error  prone  features  in  some  existing  languages. 
Comments  anywhere  reasonable  in  a program  will  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  they  can 
appear  internal  to  a lexical  unit,  such  as,  an  identifier,  key  word,  or  between  the 
opening  and  closing  brackets  of  a character  string.  One  comment  convention  which 
nearly  meets  these  criteria  is  to  have  a special  quote  character  which  begins 
comments  and  with  either  the  quote  or  an  end-of-line  ending  each  comment.  This 
allows  both  embedded  and  line-oriented  comments. 


H8.  The  language  will  not  permit  unmatched  parentheses  of  any  kind. 

Some  programming  languages  permit  closing  parentheses  to  be  omitted.  If, 
for  example,  a program  contained  more  "BEGINs"  than  "ENDs"  the  translator  might 
insert  enough  "ENDs"  at  the  end  of  the  program  to  make  up  the  difference.  This 
makes  programs  easier  to  write  because  it  sometimes  saves  writing  several  "ENDs" 
at  the  end  of  programs  and  because  it  eliminates  all  syntax  errors  for  missing  "ENDs." 
Failure  to  require  proper  parentheses  matching  makes  it  more  difficult  to  write 
correct  programs.  Good  programming  practice  requires  that  matching  parentheses 
be  included  in  programs  whether  or  not  they  are  required  by  the  language. 
Unfortunately,  if  they  are  not  required  by  the  language  then  there  can  be  no  syntax 
check  to  discover  where  errors  were  made.  The  language  will  require  full 
parentheses  matching.  This  does  not  preclude  syntactic  features  such  as  "case  x of 
8 1,  s2...sn  end  case"  in  which  "end"  is  paired  with  a key  word  other  than  "begin."  Nor 
does  it  alone  prohibit  open  forms  such  as  "if-then-else-." 


H9.  There  will  be  a uniform  referent  notation 

The  distinction  between  function  calls  and  data  reference  is  one  of 
representation,  not  of  use.  Thus,  there  will  be  no  language  imposed  syntactic 
distinction  between  function  calls  and  data  selection  If,  for  example,  a computed 
function  is  replaced  by  a lookup  table  there  should  be  no  need  to  change  the  calling 
program.  This  does  not  preclude  the  inclusion  of  more  than  one  referent  notation. 
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H10.  No  language  defined  symbols  appearing  in  the  same  context  will  have 
essentially  different  meanings. 

This  contributes  to  the  clarity  and  uniformity  of  programs,  protects  against 
psychological  ambiguity  and  avoids  some  error  prone  features  of  extant  languages. 
In  particular,  this  would  exclude  the  use  of  « to  imply  both  assignment  and  equality, 
would  exclude  conventions  implying  that  parenthesized  parameters  have  special 
semantics  (as  with  PL/1  subroutines),  and  would  exclude  the  use  of  an  assignment 
operator  for  other  than  assignment  (e.g.,  left  hand  side  function  calls).  It  would  not, 
however,  require  different  operator  symbols  for  integer,  real  or  even  matrix 
arithmetic  since  these  are  in  fact  special  cases  of  the  same  abstract  operations  and 
would  allow  the  use  of  generic  functions  applicable  to  several  data  types. 


T 
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I.  DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL  COMPILATION  AND  LANGUAGE  RESTRICTIONS 

1.  No  Defaults  in  Program  Logic 

2.  Object  Representation  Specifications  Optional 

3.  Compile  Time  Variables 

4.  Conditional  Compilation 

5.  Simple  Base  Language 

6.  Translator  Restrictions 

7.  Object  Machine  Restrictions 


II.  There  will  be  no  defaults  in  programs  which  affect  the  program  logic. 
That  is,  decisions  which  affect  program  logic  will  be  made  either  irrevocably 
when  the  language  is  defined  or  explicitly  in  each  program. 

The  only  alternative  is  implementation  dependent  defaults  with  the  translator 
determining  the  meaning  of  programs.  What  a program  does,  should  be 
determinable  from  the  program  and  the  defining  documentation  for  the  programming 
language.  This  does  not  require  that  binding  of  all  program  properties  be  local  to 
each  use.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  would,  for  example,  allow  automatic  definition  of 
assignment  for  all  variables  or  global  specification  of  precision.  What  it  does 
require  is  that  each  decision  be  explicit:  in  the  language  definition,  global  to  some 
scope,  or  local  to  each  use.  Omission  of  any  selection  which  affects  the  program 
logic  will  be  treated  as  an  error  by  the  translator. 


12.  Defaults  will  be  provided  for  special  capabilities  affecting  only  object 
representation  and  other  properties  which  the  programmer  does  not  know  or 
care  about.  Such  defaults  will  always  mean  that  the  programmer  does  not 
care  which  choice  is  made.  The  programmer  will  be  able  to  override  these 
defaults  when  necessary. 

The  language  should  be  oriented  to  provide  a high  degree  of  management 
control  and  visibility  to  programs  and  toward  self-documenting  programs  with  the 
programmer  required  to  make  his  decisions  explicit.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
programmer  should  not  be  forced  to  overspecify  his  programs  and  thereby  cloud 
their  logic,  unnecessarily  eliminate  opportunities  for  optimization,  and  misrepresent 
arbitrary  choices  as  essential  to  the  program  logic.  Defaults  will  be  allowed,  in  fact, 
encouraged  in  don’t  care  situations.  Such  defaults  will  include  data  representations 
(see  J4),  open  vs.  closed  subroutine  calls  (see  J5),  and  reentrant  vs.  nonreentrant 
code  generation. 
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13.  The  user  will  be  able  to  associate  compile  time  variables  with  programs. 
These  will  include  variables  which  specify  the  object  computer  model  and 
other  aspects  of  the  object  machine  configuration. 

When  a language  has  different  host  and  object  machines  and  when  its 
compilers  can  produce  code  for  several  configurations  of  a given  machine,  the 
programmer  should  be  able  to  specify  the  intended  object  machine  configuration. 
The  user  should  have  control  over  the  compile  time  variables  used  in  his  program. 
Typically  they  would  be  associated  with  the  object  computer  model,  the  memory 
size,  special  hardware  options,  the  operating  system  if  present,  peripheral 
equipment  or  other  aspects  of  the  object  machine  configuration.  Compile  time 
variables  will  be  set  outside  the  program,  but  available  for  interrogation  within  the 
program  (see  14  and  C4). 


14.  The  source  language  will  permit  the  use  of  conditional  statements  (e.g., 
case  statements)  dependent  on  the  object  environment  and  other  compile  time 
variables.  In  such  cases  the  conditional  will  be  evaluated  at  compile  time  and 
only  the  selected  path  will  be  compiled. 

An  environmental  inquiry  capability  permits  the  writing  of  common  programs 
and  procedures  which  are  specialized  at  compile  time  by  the  translator  as  a function 
of  the  intended  object  machine  configuration  or  of  other  compile  time  variables  (see 
13).  This  requirement  is  a special  case  of  evaluation  of  constant  expressions  at 
compile  time  (see  C4).  It  provides  a general  purpose  capability  for  conditional 
compilation. 


15.  The  source  language  will  contain  a simple  clearly  identifiable  base  or 
kernel  which  houses  all  the  power  of  the  language.  To  the  extent  possible, 
the  base  will  be  minimal  with  each  feature  providing  a single  unique  capablity 
not  otherwise  duplicated  in  the  base.  The  choice  of  the  base  will  not  detract 
from  the  efficiency,  safety,  or  understandability  of  the  language. 

The  capabilities  available  in  any  language  can  be  partitioned  into  two  groups, 
those  which  are  definable  within  the  base  and  those  which  provide  an  essential 
primitive  capability  of  the  language.  The  smaller  and  simpler  the  base  the  easier  the 
language  will  be  to  learn  and  use.  A clearly  delineated  base  with  features  not  in  the 
base  defined  in  terms  of  the  base,  will  improve  the  ease  and  efficiency  of  learning, 
implementing  and  maintaining  the  language.  Only  the  base  need  be  implemented  to 
make  the  full  source  language  capability  available. 
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Base  features  will  provide  relatively  low  level  general  purpose  capabilities 
not  yet  specialized  for  particular  applications.  There  will  be  no  prohibition  on  a 
translator  incorporating  speciaized  optimizations  for  particular  extensions.  Any 
extension  provided  by  a translator  will,  however,  be  definable  within  the  base 
language  using  the  built-in  definition  facilities.  Thus,  programs  using  the  extension 
will  be  translatable  by  any  compiler  for  the  language  but  not  necessarily  with  the 
same  object  efficiency. 


16.  Language  restrictions  which  are  dependent  only  on  the  translator  and  not 

on  the  object  machine  will  be  specified  explicitly  in  the  language  definition. 

Limits  on  the  number  of  array  dimensions,  the  length  of  identifiers,  the  number 
of  nested  parentheses  levels  in  expressions,  or  the  number  of  identifiers  in  programs 
are  determined  by  the  translator  and  not  by  the  object  machine.  Ideally,  the  limits 
should  be  set  so  high  that  no  program  (save  the  most  abrasive)  encounters  the  limits. 
In  each  case,  however:  (a)  some  limit  must  be  set,  (b)  whatever  the  limit,  it  will  impose 
on  some  and  therefore  must  be  known  by  the  users  of  the  translator,  (c)  letting  each 
translator  set  its  own  limits  means  that  programs  will  not  be  portable,  (d)  setting  the 
limits  very  high  requires  that  the  translator  be  hosted  only  on  large  machines  and  (e) 
quite  low  limits  do  not  impose  significantly  on  either  the  power  of  the  language  or  the 
readability  of  programs.  Thus,  the  limits  should  be  set  as  part  of  the  language 
definition.  They  should  be  small  enough  that  they  do  not  dominate  the  compiler  and 
large  enough  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  the  language.  If  they 
were  set  at  say  the  99  percent  level  based  on  statistics  from  existing  DoD  computer 
programs  the  limits  might  be  a few  hundred  for  numbers  of  identifiers  and  less  than 
ten  in  the  other  cases  mentioned  above. 


I **  Language  restrictions  which  are  inherently  dependent  only  on  the  object 
environment  will  not  be  built  into  the  language  definition  or  any  translator. 

Limits  on  the  amount  of  run  time  storage,  access  to  specialized  peripheral 
equipments,  use  of  special  hardware  capabilities  and  access  to  real  time  clocks  are 
dependent  on  the  object  machine  and  configuration.  The  translator  will  report  when 
a program  exceeds  the  resources  or  capabilities  of  the  intended  object  machine  but 
will  not  build  in  arbitrary  limits  of  its  own. 
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J.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESENTATIONS  AND  MACHINE  DEPENDENCIES 

1.  Efficient  Object  Code 

2.  Optimizations  Do  Not  Change  Program  Effect 

3.  Machine  Language  Insertions 

4.  Object  Representation  Specifications 

5.  Open  and  Closed  Routine  Calls 


Jl.  The  language  and  its  translators  will  not  impose  run  time  costs  for 
unneeded  or  unused  generality.  They  will  be  capable  of  producing  efficient 
code  for  all  programs. 

The  base  language  and  library  definitions  might  contain  features  and 
capabilities  which  are  not  needed  by  everyone,  or  at  least,  not  be  everyone  all  the 
time.  The  language  should  not  force  programs  to  require  greater  generality  than 
they  need.  When  a program  does  not  use  a feature  or  capability  it  should  pay  no  run 
time  cost  for  the  feature  being  in  the  language  or  library.  When  the  full  generality  of 
a feature  is  not  used,  only  the  necessary  (reduced)  cost  should  be  paid.  Where 
possible,  language  features  (such  as,  automatic  and  dynamic  array  allocation,  process 
scheduling,  file  management  and  I/O  buffering)  which  require  run  time  support 
packages  should  be  provided  as  standard  library  definitions  and  not  as  part  of  the 
base  language  . The  user  will  not  have  to  pay  time  and  space  for  support  packages 
he  does  not  use.  Neither  will  there  be  automatic  movement  of  programs  or  data 
between  main  store  and  backing  shore  which  is  not  under  program  control  (unless 
the  object  machine  has  virtual  memory  with  underlying  management  beyond  the 
control  of  all  its  users).  Language  features  will  result  in  special  efficient  object 
codes  when  their  full  generality  is  not  used.  A large  number  of  special  cases  should 
compile  efficiently.  For  example,  a program  doing  numerical  calculations  on 
unsubscripted  real  variables  should  produce  code  no  worse  than  FORTRAN. 
Parameter  passing  for  single  argument  routines  might  be  implemented  much  less 
expensively  than  multiple  argument  routines. 

One  way  to  reduce  costs  for  unneeded  capabilities  is  to  have  a base  language 
whose  data  structures  and  operations  provide  a single  capability  which  is 
composable  and  has  a straight-forward  implementation  in  the  object  code  of 
conventional  architecture  machines.  If  the  base  language  components  are  easily 
composable  they  can  be  used  to  construct  the  specialized  structures  needed  by 
specific  applications,  if  they  are  simple  and  provide  a single  capability  they  will  not 
force  the  use  of  unneeded  capabilities  in  order  to  obtain  needed  capabilities,  and  if 
they  are  compatible  with  the  features  normally  found  in  sequential  uniprocessor 
digital  computers  with  random  access  memory  they  will  have  near  minimum  or  at 
least  low  cost  implementation  on  many  object  machines. 


J2.  Any  optimizations  performed  by  the  translator  will  not  change  the  effect 
of  the  program. 

More  simply,  the  translator  cannot  give  up  program  reliability  and 
correctness,  regardless  of  the  excuse.  Note  that  for  most  programming  languages 
there  are  few  known  safe  optimizations  and  many  unsafe  ones.  The  number  of 
applicable  safe  optimizations  can  be  increased  by  making  more  information  available 
to  the  compiler  and  by  choosing  language  constructs  which  allow  safe  optimizations. 
This  requirement  allows  optimization  by  code  motion  providing  that  motion  does  not 
change  the  effect  of  the  program. 


J3.  The  source  language  will  provide  encapsulated  access  to  machine 

dependent  hardware  facilities  including  machine  language  code  insertions. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  enthusiastic  about  machine  language  insertions.  They 
defeat  the  purpose  of  machine  independence  constrain  the  implementation 
techniques  complicate  the  diagnostics,  impair  the  safety  of  type  checking,  and  detract 
from  the  reliability,  readability,  and  modifiability  of  programs.  The  use  of  machine 
language  insertions  is  particularly  dangerous  in  multiprogramming  applications 
because  they  impair  the  ability  to  exclude,  "a  priori,"  a large  class  of  time-dependent 
bugs.  Rigid  enforcement  of  scope  rules  by  the  compiler  in  real  time  applications  is  a 
powerful  tool  to  ensure  that  one  sequential  process  will  not  interfere  with  others  in 
an  uncontrolled  fashion.  Similarly,  when  several  independent  programs  are 
executed  in  an  interleaved  fashion,  the  correct  execution  of  each  may  depend  on  the 
others  not  having  improperly  used  machine  language  insertions. 

Unfortunately  machine  language  insertions  are  necessary  for  interfacing 
special  purpose  devices,  for  accessing  special  purpose  hardware  capabilities,  and 
for  certain  code  optimizations  on  time  critical  paths.  Here  we  have  an  example  of 
Dijkstra’s  dilemma  in  which  the  mismatch  between  high  level  language  programming 
and  the  underlying  hardware  is  unacceptable  and  there  is  no  feasible  way  to  reject 
the  hardware.  The  only  remaining  alternative  is  to  "continue  bit  pushing  in  the  old 
way,  with  all  the  known  ill  effects."  Those  ill  effects  can,  however,  be  constrained  to 
the  smallest  possible  perimeter  in  practice  if  not  in  theory.  The  ability  to  enter 
machine  language  should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  exclude  otherwise  needed 
facilities  from  the  HOL;  the  abstract  description  of  programs  in  the  HOL  should  not 
require  the  use  of  machine  language  insertions.  The  semantics  of  machine  language 
insertions  will  be  determinable  from  the  HOL  definition  and  the  object  machine 
description  alone  and  not  dependent  on  the  translator  characteristics  Machine 
language  insertions  will  be  encapsulated  so  they  can  be  easily  recognized  and  so  that 
it  is  clear  which  variables  and  program  identifiers  are  accessed  within  the  insertion. 
The  machine  language  insertions  will  be  permitted  only  within  the  body  of  compile 
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time  conditional  statements  (see  14)  which  depend  on  the  object  machine 
configuration  (see  13).  They  will  not  be  allowed  interspersed  with  executable 
statements  of  the  source  language. 


J4.  It  will  be  possible  within  the  source  language  to  specify  the  object 
presentation  of  composite  data  structures.  These  descriptions  will  be 
optional  and  encapsulated  and  will  be  distinct  from  the  logical  description. 
The  user  will  be  able  to  specify  the  time/space  trade-off  to  the  translator.  If 
not  specified,  the  object  representation  will  be  optimal  as  determined  by  the 
translator. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  give  detailed  specifications  of  the  object  data 
representations  to  obtain  maximum  density  for  large  data  files  to  meet  format 
requirements  imposed  by  the  hardware  of  peripheral  equipment,  to  allow  special 
optimizations  on  time  critical  paths,  or  to  ensure  compatibility  when  transferring  data 
between  machines. 

It  will  be  possible  to  specify  the  order  of  the  fields,  the  width  of  fields,  the 
presence  of  don't  care  fields,  and  the  position  of  word  boundaries.  It  will  be 
possible  to  associate  source  language  identifiers  (data  or  program)  with  special 
machine  addresses.  The  use  of  machine  dependent  characteristics  of  the  object 
representation  will  be  restricted  as  with  machine  dependent  code  (see  J 3).  When 
multiple  fields  per  word  are  specified  the  compiler  may  have  to  generate  some  form 
of  shift  and  mask  operations  for  source  program  references  and  assignments  to  those 
variables  (i.e.,  fields).  As  with  machine-language  insertions,  object  data 
specifications  should  be  used  sparingly  and  the  language  features  for  their  use  must 
be  Spartan,  nor  grandiose. 

If  the  object  representation  of  a composite  data  object  is  not  specified  in  the 
source  program,  there  will  be  no  specific  default  guaranteed  by  the  translator.  The 
translator  might,  for  example,  attempt  to  minimize  access  time  and/or  memory  space 
in  determining  the  object  representation.  It  might,  depending  on  the  object  machine 
characteristics,  assign  variables  and  fields  of  records  to  full  words,  but  assign  array 
elements  to  the  smallest  of  bits,  bytes,  half  words,  words  or  exact  multiple  words 
permitted  by  the  logical  description. 


J5.  The  programmer  will  be  able  to  specify  whether  calls  on  a routine  are  to 
have  an  open  or  closed  implementation.  An  open  and  a closed  routine  of  the 
same  description  will  have  identical  semantics. 
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The  use  of  inline  open  procedures  can  reduce  the  run  time  execution  costs 
significantly  in  some  cases.  There  are  the  obvious  advantages  in  eliminating  the 
parameter  passing,  in  avoiding  the  saving  of  return  marks,  and  in  not  having  to  pass 
arguments  to  and  from  the  routine.  A less  obvious,  but  often  more  important 
advantage  in  saving  run  time  cosis  is  the  ability  to  execute  constant  portions  of 
routines  at  compile  time  and,  thereby,  eliminate  time  and  space  for  those  portions  of 
the  procedure  body  at  run  time.  Open  routine  capability  is  especially  important  for 
machine  language  insertions. 

The  distinction  between  open  and  closed  implementation  of  a routine  is  an 
efficiency  consideration  and  should  not  affect  the  function  of  the  routine.  Thus,  an 
open  routine  will  differ  from  a syntax  macro  in  that  (a)  its  global  environment  is  that  of 
its  definition  and  not  that  of  its  call  and  (b)  multiple  occurrences  of  a formal  value  (i.e., 
read  only)  parameter  in  the  body  have  the  same  value.  If  a routine  is  not  specified 
as  either  open  or  closed  the  choice  will  be  optimal  as  determined  by  the  translator. 


A 
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K.  PROGRAM  ENVIRONMENT 

1.  Operating  System  Not  Required 

2.  Program  Assembly 

3.  Software  Development  Tools 

4.  Translator  Options 

5.  Assertions  and  Other  Optional  Specifications 


Kl.  The  language  will  not  require  that  the  object  machine  have  an  operating 
system.  When  the  object  machine  does  have  an  operating  system  or 
executive  program,  the  hardware/operating  system  combination  will  be 
interpreted  as  defining  an  abstract  machine  which  acts  as  the  object  machine 
for  the  translator. 

A language  definition  cannot  dictate  the  architecture  of  existing  object 
machines  whether  defined  entirely  in  hardware  or  in  a hardware/software 
combination.  It  can  provide  a source  language  representation  of  all  the  needed 
capabilities  and  attempt  to  choose  these  so  they  have  an  obvious  and  efficient 
translation  in  the  object  machines. 


K2.  The  language  will  support  the  integration  of  separately  written  modules 

into  an  operational  program. 

Separately  written  modules  in  the  form  of  routines  and  type  definitions  are 
necessary  for  the  management  of  large  software  efforts  and  for  effective  use  of 
libraries.  The  user  will  be  able  to  cause  anything  in  any  accessible  library  to  be 
inserted  into  his  program.  This  is  a requirement  for  separate  definition  but  not 
necessarily  for  separate  compilation.  The  decision  as  to  whether  separately 
defined  program  modules  are  to  be  maintained  in  source  or  object  language  form  is  a 
question  of  implementation  efficiency,  will  be  a local  management  option  and  will  not 
be  imposed  by  the  language  definition.  The  trade-offs  involved  are  complicated  by 
other  requirements  for  type  checking  of  parameters  (see  C6),  for  open  subroutines 
(see  J5),  for  efficient  object  representations  (see  J 1),  and  for  constant  expression 
evaluation  at  compile  time  (see  C4).  In  general,  separate  compilation  increases  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  the  interface  validations  needed  for  program  safety  and 
reliability  and  detracts  from  object  program  efficiency  by  removing  many  of  the 
optimizations  otherwise  possible  at  the  interfaces,  but  at  the  same  time  it  reduces  the 
cost  and  complexity  of  compilation. 
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K3.  A family  of  programming  tools  and  aids  in  the  form  of  support  packages 
including  linkers,  loaders  and  debugging  systems  will  be  made  available  with 
the  language  and  its  translators.  There  will  be  a consistent  easily  used  user 
interface  for  these  tools. 

The  time  has  passed  in  which  a programming  language  can  be  considered  in 
isolation  from  its  programming  environment.  The  availability  of  programming  tools 
which  need  not  be  developed  and/or  supported  by  individual  projects  is  a major 
factor  in  the  acceptability  of  a language.  There  is  no  need  to  restrict  the  kinds  or 
form  of  support  software  available  in  the  programming  environment,  and  continued 
development  of  new  tools  should  be  encouraged  and  made  available  in  a competitive 
market.  It  is,  however,  desirable  that  tools  be  developed  in  their  own  source 
language  to  simplify  their  portability  and  maintainability. 


K4.  A variety  of  useful  options  to  aid  generation,  test,  documentation  and 
modification  of  programs  will  be  provided  as  support  software  available  with 
the  language  or  as  translator  options.  As  a minimum  these  will  include 
program  editing,  post-  mortem  analysis  and  diagnostics,  program  reformating 
for  standard  indentations,  and  cross-reference  generation. 

There  will  be  special  facilities  to  aid  the  generation,  test,  documentation  and 
modification  of  programs.  The  "best"  set  of  capabilities  and  their  proper  form  is  not 
currently  known.  Since  nonstandard  translator  options  and  availability  of 
nonstandard  software  tools  and  aids  do  not  adversely  affect  software  commonality, 
the  language  definition  and  standards  will  not  dictate  arbitrary  choices.  Instead,  the 
development  of  language  associated  tools  and  aids  will  be  encouraged  within  the 
constraint  of  implementing  and  supporting  the  source  language  as  defined  T ools  and 
debugging  aids  will  be  source  language  oriented. 

Some  of  the  translator  options  which  have  been  suggested  and  may  be  useful 
include  the  following.  Code  might  be  compiled  for  assertions  which  would  give  run 
time  warnings  when  the  value  of  the  assertion  predicate  is  false.  It  might  provide 
run  time  tracing  of  specified  program  variables.  Dimensional  analysis  might  be  done 
on  units  of  measure  specifications.  Special  optimizations  might  be  invoked.  There 
might  be  capability  for  timing  analysis  and  gathering  run  time  statistics.  There  might 
be  translator  supplied  feedback  to  provide  management  visibility  regarding  progress 
and  conformity  with  local  conventions.  The  user  might  be  able  to  inhibit  code 
generation.  There  might  be  facilities  for  compiling  program  patches  and  for 
controlling  access  to  language  features.  The  translator  might  provide  a listing  of  the 
number  of  instructions  generated  against  corresponding  source  inputs  and/or  an 
estimate  of  their  execution  times.  It  might  provide  a variety  of  listing  options 
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K5.  The  source  language  will  permit  inclusion  of  assertions,  assumptions, 
axiomatic  definitions  of  data  types,  debugging  specifications;,  and  units  of 
measures  in  programs.  Because  many  assertional  methods  are  not  yet 
powerful  enough  for  practical  use,  nor  sufficiently  well  developed  for 
standardization,  they  will  have  the  status  of  comments. 

There  are  many  opinions  on  the  desirability,  usefulness,  and  proper  form  for 
each  of  these  specifications.  Better  program  documentation  is  needed  and 
specifications  of  these  kinds  may  help.  Specifications  also  introduce  the  possibility 
of  automated  testing,  run  time  verification  of  predicates,  formal  program  proofs,  and 
dimensional  analysis.  The  language  will  not  prohibit  inclusion  of  these  forms  of 
specification  if  and  when  they  become  available  for  practical  use  in  programs. 
Assertions,  assumptions,  axiomatic  definitions  and  units  of  measure  in  source 
language  programs  should  be  enclosed  in  special  brackets  and  should  be  treated  as 
interpreted  comments  — comments  which  are  delimited  by  special  comment  brackets 
and  which  may  be  interpreted  during  translation  or  debugging  to  provide  units 
analysis,  verification  of  assertions  and  assumptions,  etc. --but  whose  interpretation 
would  be  optional  to  translator  implementations. 
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L.  TRANSLATORS 

1.  No  Superset  Implementations 

2.  No  Subset  Implementations 

3.  Low-Cost  Translation 

4.  Many  Object  Machines 

5.  Self-Hosting  Not  Required 

6.  Translator  Checking  Required 

7.  Diagnostic  Messages 

8.  Translator  Internal  Structure 

9.  Self-Implementable  Language 


L 1.  No  implementation  of  the  language  will  contain  source  language  features 
which  are  not  defined  in  the  language  standard.  Any  interpretation  of  a 
language  feature  not  explicitly  permitted  by  the  language  definition  will  be 
forbidden. 

This  guarantees  that  use  of  programs  and  software  subsystems  will  not  be 
restricted  to  a particular  site  by  virtue  of  using  their  unique  version  of  the  language. 
It  also  represents  a commitment  to  freezing  the  source  language,  inhibiting 
innovations  and  growth  in  the  form  of  the  source  language,  and  confining  the  base 
language  to  the  current  state  of  the  art  in  return  for  stability,  wider  applicability  of 
software  tools,  reusable  software,  greater  software  visibility,  and  increased  payoff 
for  tool  building  efforts.  It  does  not,  however,  disallow  library  definition 
optimizations  which  are  translator  unique. 


L2.  Every  translator  for  the  language  will  implement  the  entire  base 
language.  There  will  be  no  subset  implementations  of  the  base  language. 

If  individual  compilers  implement  only  a subset  of  the  language,  the  there  is  no 
chance  for  software  commonality.  If  a translator  does  not  implement  the  entire 
language,  it  cannot  give  its  users  access  to  standard  supported  libraries  or  to 
application  programs  implemented  on  some  other  translator.  Requiring  that  the  full 
language  be  implemented  will  be  expensive  only  if  the  base  language  is  large, 
complex,  and  nonuniform.  The  intended  source  language  product  from  this  effort  is  a 
small  simple  uniform  base  language  with  the  specialized  features,  support  packages, 
and  complex  features  relegated  to  library  routines  not  requiring  direct  translator 
support.  If  simple  low  cost  translators  are  not  feasible  for  the  selected  language, 
then  the  language  is  too  large  and  complex  to  be  standardized  and  the  goal  of 
language  commonality  will  not  be  achievable. 
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L3.  The  translator  will  minimize  compile  time  costs.  A goal  of  any  translator 
for  the  language  will  be  low  cost  translation. 

Where  practical  and  beneficial  the  user  will  have  control  over  the  level  of 
optimization  applied  to  his  programs.  The  programmer  will  have  control  over  the 
tradeoffs  between  compile  time  and  run  time  costs.  The  desire  for  small  efficient 
translators  which  can  be  hosted  by  machines  with  limited  size  and  capability  should 
influence  the  design  of  the  base  language  against  inclusion  of  unnecessary  features 
and  towards  systematic  treatment  of  features  which  are  included.  The  goal  will  be 
effective  use  of  the  available  machines  both  in  object  execution  and  translation  and 
not  maximal  speed  of  translation. 

Translation  costs  depend  not  only  on  the  compiler  but  the  language  design. 
Both  the  translator  and  the  language  design  will  emphasize  low  cost  translation,  but 
in  an  environment  of  large  and  long-lived  software  products  this  will  be  secondary  to 
requirements  for  reliability  and  maintainability.  Language  features  will  be  chosen  to 
ensure  that  they  do  not  impose  costs  for  unneeded  generality  and  that  needed 
capabilities  can  be  translated  into  efficient  object  representations.  This  means  that 
the  inherent  costs  of  specific  language  features  is  the  context  of  the  total  language 
must  be  understood  by  the  designers,  implementers  and  users  of  the  language.  One 
consequence  should  be  that  trivial  programs  compile  and  run  in  trivial  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  significant  optimization  is  not  expected  from  a minimal  cost  translator. 


L4.  Translators  will  be  able  to  produce  code  for  a variety  of  object 
machines.  The  machine  independent  parts  of  translators  might  be  built 
independent  of  the  code  generators. 

There  is  currently  no  common  widely  used  computer  in  the  DoD.  There  are 
at  least  250  different  models  of  commercial  machines  in  use  in  DoD  with  many  more 
specialized  machines.  A common  language  must  be  applicable  to  a wide  variety  of 
models  and  sizes  of  machines.  Translators  might  be  written  so  they  can  produce 
object  code  for  several  machines.  This  reduces  the  proliferation  of  translators  and 
makes  the  full  power  of  an  existing  translator  available  at  the  cost  of  producing  an 
additional  code  generator. 


L5.  The  translator  need  not  be  able  to  run  on  all  the  object  machines. 
Self-hosting  is  not  required,  but  is  often  desirable. 

The  DoD  operational  programming  environment  includes  many  small  machines 
which  are  unable  to  support  adequately  the  design,  documentation,  test,  and 
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debugging  aids  necessary  for  the  development  of  timely,  reliable  or  efficient 
software.  Large  machine  users  should  not  be  penalized  for  the  restrictions  of  small 
machines  when  a common  language  is  used.  On  the  other  hand,  the  size  of  machines 
which  can  host  translators  should  be  kept  as  small  as  possible  by  avoiding 
unnecessary  generality  in  the  language. 


L6.  The  translator  will  do  full  syntax  checking,  will  check  all  operations  and 
parameters  for  type  compatibility  and  will  verify  that  all  language  imposed 
semantic  restrictions  on  the  source  programs  are  met.  It  will  not 
automatically  correct  errors  detected  at  compile  time. 

The  purpose  of  source  language  redundancy  and  avoidance  of  error  prone 
language  features  is  reliability.  The  price  is  paid  in  programmer  inconvenience  in 
having  to  specify  his  intent  in  greater  detail.  The  payoff  comes  when  the  translator 
checks  that  the  source  program  is  internally  consistent  and  adheres  to  its  authors’ 
stated  intentions.  There  is  a clear  trade-off  between  error  avoidance  and 
programming  ease;  surveys  conducted  in  the  Services  show  that  the  programmers  as 
well  as  managers  will  opt  for  error  avoidance  over  ease  when  given  the  choice.  The 
same  choice  is  dictated  by  the  need  for  well  documented  maintainable  software. 


L7.  The  translator  will  produce  compile  time  explanatory  diagnostic  error 
and  warning  messages.  A suggested  set  of  error  and  warning  situations  will 
be  provided  as  part  of  the  language  definition. 

The  translator  will  attempt  to  provide  the  maximal  useful  feedback  to  its  user. 
Diagnostic  messages  will  not  be  coded  but  will  be  explanatory  and  in  source  language 
terms.  Translators  will  continue  processing  and  checking  after  errors  have  been 
found  but  should  be  careful  not  to  generate  erroneous  messages  because  of 
translator  confusion.  The  translator  will  always  produce  correct  code;  when  source 
programs  errors  are  encountered  by  the  translator  or  referenced  program  structures 
omitted,  the  compiler  will  produce  code  to  cause  a run  time  exception  condition  upon 
any  attempt  to  execute  those  parts  of  the  program.  Warnings  will  be  generated 
when  a source  language  construct  is  exceptionally  expensive  to  implement  on  the 
specified  object  machine.  A suggested  set  of  diagnostic  messages  provided  as  part 
of  the  language  definition  contributes  to  commonality  in  the  implementation  and  use  of 
the  language.  The  discipline  of  designing  diagnostic  messages  keyed  to  the  design 
may  also  uncover  pitfalls  in  the  language  design  and  thereby  contribute  to  a more 
precise  and  better  understood  language  description 
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L8.  The  characteristics  of  translator  implementations  will  not  be  dictated  by 
the  language  definition  or  standards. 

The  adoption  of  a common  language  is  a commitment  to  the  current  state  of  the 
art  for  programming  language  design  for  some  duration.  It  does  not,  however, 
prevent  access  to  new  software  and  hardware  technology,  new  techniques  and  new 
management  strategies  which  do  not  impact  the  source  language  definition.  In 
particular,  innovation  should  be  encouraged  in  the  development  of  translators  for  a 
common  language  providing  they  implement  exactly  the  source  language  as  defined. 
Translators  like  all  computer  programs  should  be  written  in  expectation  of  change. 


L9.  Translators  for  the  language  will  be  written  in  their  own  source 
language. 

There  will  be  at  least  one  implementation  of  the  translator  in  its  own  language 
which  does  all  parsing  and  compile -time  checking  and  produces  an  output  suitable 
for  easy  translation  to  specific  object  machines.  If  the  language  is  well-defined  and 
uniform  in  structure,  a self-description  w:ll  contribute  to  understanding  of  the 
language.  The  availability  of  the  machine  independent  portion  of  a translator  will 
make  the  full  power  of  the  language  available  to  any  object  machine  at  the  cost  of 
producing  an  additional  code  generator  (whose  cost  may  be  high)  and  it  reduces  the 
likelihood  of  incompatible  implementations.  Translators  written  in  their  own  source 
language  are  automatically  available  on  any  of  their  object  machines  providing  the 
object  machine  has  sufficient  resources  to  support  a compiler. 
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M.  LANGUAGE  DEFINITION,  STANDARDS  AND  CONTROL 

1.  Existing  Language  Features  Only 

2.  Unambiguous  Definition 

3.  Language  Documentation  Required 

4.  Control  Agent  Required 

5.  Support  Agent  Required 

6.  Library  Standards  and  Support  Required 


Ml.  The  language  will  be  composed  from  features  which  are  within  the  state 
of  the  art  and  any  design  or  redesign  which  is  necessary  to  achieve  the 
needed  characteristics  will  be  conducted  as  an  engineering  design  effort  and 
not  as  a research  project. 

The  adoption  of  a common  language  can  be  successful  only  if  it  makes 
available  a modern  programming  language  compatible  with  the  latest  software 
technology  and  is  compatible-wtth--best"  current  programming  practice  but  the 
design  and  implementation  of  the  language  should  not  require  additional  research  or 
require  use  of  untried  ideas.  State-of-the-art  cannot,  however,  be  taken  to  mean 
that  a feature  has  been  incorporated  in  an  operational  DoD  language  and  used  for  an 
extended  period,  or  DoD  will  be  forever  lied  to  the  technology  of  FORTRAN-like 
languages;  but  there  must  be  some  assurances  through  analysis  and  use  that  its 
benefits  and  deficiencies  are  known  The  larger  and  more  complex  the  structure, 
the  more  analysis  and  use  that  should  be  required.  Language  design  should  parallel 
other  engineering  design  efforts  in  that  it  is  a task  of  consolidation  and  not  innovation. 
The  language  designer  should  be  familiar  with  the  many  choices  in  semantic  and 
syntactic  features  of  language  and  should  strive  to  compose  the  best  of  these  into  a 
consistent  structure  congruous  with  the  needed  characteristics.  The  language 
should  be  composed  from  known  semantic  features  and  familiar  notations,  but  the  use 
of  proven  feature  should  not  necessarily  impose  that  notation.  The  language  must 
not  just  be  a combination  of  existing  features  which  satisfy  the  individual 
requirements  but  must  be  held  together  by  a consistent  and  uniform  structure  which 
acts  to  minimize  the  number  of  concepts,  consolidates  divergent  features  and 
simplifies  the  whole 


M2.  The  semantics  of  the  language  will  be  defined  unambiguously  and 
clearly.  To  the  extent  a formal  definition  assists  in  attaining  these  objectives, 
the  language’s  semantics  will  be  specified  formally. 

A complete  and  unambiguous  definition  of  a common  language  is  essential. 
Otherwise  each  translator  will  resolve  the  ambiguities  and  fill  in  the  gaps  in  its  own 
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unique  way.  There  are  currently  a variety  of  methods  for  formal  specification  of 
programming  language  semantics  but  it  remains  a major  effort  to  produce  a rigorous 
formal  description  and  the  resulting  products  are  of  questionable  practical  value. 
The  real  value  in  attempting  a formal  definition  is  that  it  reveals  incomplete  and 
ambiguous  specifications.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  provide  a formal  definition  of 
any  language  selected  but  success  in  that  effort  should  not  be  requisite  to  its 
selection.  Formal  specification  of  the  language  might  take  the  form  of  an  axiomatic 
definition,  use  of  the  Vienna  Definition  Language,  or  use  of  some  other  formal 
semantic  system. 


M3.  The  user  documentation  of  the  language  will  be  complete  and  will 
include  both  a tut6rial  introductory  description  and  a formal  in-depth 
description.  The  language  will  be  defined  as  if  it  were  the  machine  level 
language  of  an  abstract  digital  computer. 

The  language  should  be  intuitively  correct  and  easily  learned  and  understood 
by  its  potential  users.  The  language  definition  might  include  an  Algol-60  like 
description^.  Naur  (Ed.),  "Revised  Report  on  the  Algorithmic  Language  Algol-60,” 
Communication  of  the  A.C.M.  Vol.6,  No.  1,  January  1963,  p.  1-17.)  with  the 
source  language  syntax  given  in  BNF  or  some  other  easily  understood  metalanguage 
and  the  corresponding  semantics  given  in  English.  As  with  the  descriptions  of  digital 
computer  hardware,  the  semantics  and  syntax  of  each  feature  must  be  defined 
precisely  and  unambiguously.  The  action  of  any  legal  program  will  be  determinable 
from  the  program  and  the  language  description  alone.  Any  computation  which  can 
be  described  in  the  language  will  ultimately  draw  only  on  capabilities  which  are  built 
into  the  language.  No  characteristics  of  the  source  language  will  be  dependent  on 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  its  translators. 

The  language  documentation  will  include  syntax,  semantics  and  examples  of 
each  language  construct,  listings  of  all  key  words  and  language  defined  defaults. 
Examples  shall  be  included  to  show  the  intended  use  of  language  features  and  to 
illustrate  proper  use  of  the  language.  Particularly  expensive  and  inexpensive 
constructs  will  be  pointed  out.  Each  document  will  identify  its  purpose  and 
prerequisites  for  its  use. 


M4.  The  language  will  be  configuration  managed  throughout  its  total  life 
cycle  and  will  be  controlled  at  the  DoD  level  to  ensure  that  there  is  only  one 
version  of  the  source  language  and  that  all  translators  conform  to  that 
standard. 
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Without  controls  a hopefully  common  language  may  become  another  umbrella 
under  which  new  languages  proliferate  while  retaining  the  same  name.  All 
compilers  will  be  tested  and  certified  for  conformity  to  the  standard  specification  and 
freedom  from  known  errors  prior  to  their  release  for  use  in  production  projects. 
The  language  manager  will  be  on  the  OSD  staff,  but  a group  within  the  Military 
Departments  or  Agencies  might  act  as  the  executive  agent.  A configuration  control 
board  will  be  instituted  with  user  representation  and  chaired  by  a member  of  the  OSD 
staff. 


M5.  There  will  be  identified  support  agent(s)  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
translators  and  for  associated  design,  development,  debugging  and 
maintenance  aids. 

Language  commonality  is  an  essential  step  in  achieving  software  commonality, 
but  the  real  benefits  accrue  when  projects  and  contractors  can  draw  on  existing 
software  with  assurance  that  it  will  be  supported,  when  systems  can  build  from  off 
the  shelf  components  or  at  least  with  common  tools,  and  when  efforts  can  be  spent  to 
expand  existing  capabilities  rather  than  building  from  scratch.  Support  of  common 
widely  used  tools  and  aids  should  be  provided  independent  of  projects  if  common 
software  is  to  be  widely  used.  Support  should  be  on  a DoD-wide  basis  with  final 
responsibility  resting  with  a stable  group  or  groups  of  qualified  in-house  personnel. 


M6.  There  will  be  standards  and  support  agents  for  common  libraries 
including  application-oriented  libraries 


In  a given  application  of  a programming  language  three  levels  of  the  system 
must  be  learned  and  used:  the  base  language,  the  standard  library  definitions  used  in 
that  application  area,  and  the  local  application  programs.  Users  are  responsible  for 
the  local  application  programs  and  local  definitions  but  not  for  the  language  and  its 
libraries  which  are  used  by  many  projects  and  sites.  A principal  user  might  act  as 
agent  for  an  entire  application  area 


Appendix  III 
REVIEW  OP  "TINHAN" 


Section  I.  INTRODUCTION 

1.  Overall  Reaction. 

At  tbe  outset,  it  uust  be  emphasized  that  the 
requirements  described  by  the  "Tinman"  are  believed  to  be  an 
excellent  overall  measure  by  which  a candidate  Common  DoD 
Lanquaqe  can  be  assessed.  Should  the  DoD  obtain  a language 
which  Cits  these  requirements  closely,  the  guality  of  DoD 
software  can  be  expected  to  increase  significantly  per  wit 
cost.  The  comments  given  in  this  chapter  are  made  with  the 
objective  of  allowing  the  requirements  of  the  Tinman  to  be 
further  enhanced.  While,  of  necessity,  these  comments 
suggest  chanqes,  they  should  be  interpreted  in  the  positive 
context  stated  above. 

2.  Notational  Conventions  Used  in  This  Chapter. 

The  comments  on  the  Tinman  characteristics  are  classified 
as  follows: 

a.  Ambiguity.  The  requirements  are  not  clear  in  these 
areas.  Several  interpretations  are  possible. 

b.  l2£2asi§l§Q£X-  Two  or  more  requirements  are  in 
conflict. 

c.  Over specification.  Although  the  requirements  specify 
a reasonable  feature,  there  are  other  features  which  seem  to 
satisfy  the  intent  of  the  requirement  yet  are  ruled  out  by 
the  specific  details  of  the  requirement. 

d.  Disagreement.  These  are  requirements  which  we  feel 
are  not  appropriate. 

e.  Comm§nt.  Additional  coanents  which  do  not  fit  any  of 
the  above  are  included  here. 
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Section  II.  D AT  & AND  TYPES 
Typed  Language  (A1). 
a.  Over specification.  A ubiquity. 

(1)  The  Tinian  states  that  "the  language  Mill  be 
typed"  and  that  all  types  Mill  be  "determinable  at 
coapile  tiae  and  unalterable  at  run-tiae".  Types 
are  considered  properties  of  variables, 
expressions,  etc.  However,  according  to  the 
Tinian,  not  all  properties  are  included  in  the 
type.  For  example,  according  to  A3,  precision  of 
reals  does  not  distinguish  type.  According  to  A6, 
the  upper  bound  for  array  subscripts  can  be 
determinable  at  run-tiae  and  is  therefore  not  a 
property  of  an  array  type.  It  may  be  noted  that 
two  arrays  which  differ  only  in  their  upper  bound 
will  have  the  saae  type,  yet  one  cannot  be 
assigned  to  the  other. 

(2)  The  aabiguity  of  these  requirements  is  due  to  not 
carefully  classifying  those  properties  which 
distinguish  types,  and  not  specifying  the  effect 
of  those  properties  which  do  not  distinguish 
types. 

(3)  The  overspecification  of  reguireaents  here  is  due 
to  the  partition  of  those  properties  which 
distinguish  type  froa  those  that  don't.  This 
separation  is  soaewhat  arbitrary  and  a different 
partition  does  not  necessarily  result  in  languages 
with  any  differences  in  their  behavior.  The 
difference  is  strictly  descriptive.  A language 
that  chooses  a different  partition  than  that 
reflected  by  the  Tinaan  reguireaents  will  be  in 
conflict  with  these  requireaents  even  when  it 
coapletely  satisfies  the  intent  of  the 
reguireaents. 

(4)  He  recoaaend  that  the  requireaents  be  changed  as 
follows.  First,  rather  than  describe  the 
reguireaents  in  terns  of  types,  describe  then  in 
teras  of  properties  of  variables,  expressions, 
ate.  Second,  the  requirement  should  classify  the 
properties  by  whether  or  not  they  aust  be  known  at 
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coapile  tiae  and  by  what  effect  they  have  on 
behavior.  Soae  properties  (e.g.,  packing  of 
representation)  don't  affect  the  value  set  at  all. 
Other  properties  (e.g.,  precision,  range,  etc.) 
affect  value  sets  but  not  the  set  of  applicable 
operations.  Still  other  properties  (e.g.  , upper 
bound  of  arrays)  do  affect  the  set  of  valid 
operations.  Finally,  the  reguireaent  should  be 
changed  so  that  it  discusses  which  classes  of 
properties  are  permitted  to  be  different  in 
various  operations  (e.g.,  assignment,  paraaeter 
passing,  etc.) . 

b.  Aabiguity . Inconsistency.  All  types  "will  be 
deterainable  at  coapile  tiae".  This  requireaent  eight  be 
considered  to  be  in  conflict  with  C8,  "specification  of  type 
will  be  optional  in  procedure  declarations". 


2.  Data  Types  (A2). 

Disagreement.  The  Tinaan  alleges  that  the  listed  types 
and  type  generators  are  sufficient  "to  efficiently  mechanize 
any  other  desired  type".  It  seeas  likely  that  realizations 
of  pointers  and  "monitored  variables",  for  example,  would 
probably  be  quite  difficult  to  achieve  by  these  means. 
Consequently,  we  would  include  a typed-pointe r type  in  the 
given  list,  and  perhaps  soften  the  stated  claim  a bit. 


3.  Precision  (A3)  . 

Disagree aent.  "Precision  specification  will  apply  to 
arithmetic  operations."  Although  this  may  be  acceptable  for 
local  variables  with  the  same  default  precision  as  the 
operations,^  operations  whose  operands  are  non-local 
variables  with  a different  default  precision  will  use  the 
wronq  precision.  It  can  be  argued  that  most  arithmetic  with 
reals  is  likely  to  be  performed  with  "single  precision" 
values,  and  that  the  FORTRAN  style  of  specifying  only 
exceptions  to  this  rule  would  suffice.  Yet,  the  question 
aust  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  general  trend  towards 
explicit  expression  of  intent  ought  not  be  adhered  to  in 
this  context:  naaely,  that  each  variable  declaration  should 
include  specifications  of  its  range  and  precision  of  values. 
For  efficiency  reasons,  user-stated  requireaents  of 
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precision  will  be  ad-justed  upwards  to  correspond  to 
bar dware- provided  single  and  double  precision  forms. 
Evaluation  of  operations,  as  in  virtually  all  languages 
which  recognize  multiple  precisions,  will  be  conducted  at 
the  largest  of  the  precisions  of  the  operands.  Requiring  "a 
single  specification  of  the  precision”  will  cause 
programmers  to  specify  the  largest  precision  needed  for  any 
ob-ject  in  the  scope.  It  is  not  clear  that  this  contributes 
to  readability,  implementability , or  quality  of  the 
software. 


4.  Fired  Point  Numbers  (A4). 

a.  fiisagieef ent.  "Fixed  point  numbers  will  be  treated 
as  exact  quantities."  For  a given  step  size,  not  all 
operations  will  in  general  yield  resilts  with  the  same  step 
size.  For  example,  x :=  x/2  will  be  illegal.  He  recommend 
that  fixed  point  numbers,  like  floating-point  numbers,  be 
treated  as  approximate  quantities. 

b.  Di§aqy(»eman£.  two  prominent  reasons  inflate  the  cost 
of  software  using  fixed-point  rather  than  floating-point 
arithmetic.  First,  the  scaling  rules,  when  automatically 
provided,  ace  intricate,  and  difficult  to  use  without  error. 
Second,  and  more  important,  programmers  must  dedicate  their 
attention  to  a consideration  which  is  absent  from 
floating-point  calculations:  the  precision  and  scaling  of 
intermediate  values  formed  during  the  evaluation  of 
expressions.  Surprising  losses  of  important  bits  of  value 
can  occur  in  these  cases,  which  can  be  very  difficult  to 
locate;  reliability  thus  drops,  and  debugging  costs  soar. 

He  believe  that  automatic  scaling  of  fixed-point  values  both 
encouraqes  the  use  of  fixed-point  (which  should  be 
discouraged),  and  causes  the  introduction  of  subtle  bugs 
through  implicit  actions  invisible  to  the  reader  of  the 
program.  Consequently,  automatic  scalinq  should  be 
2iniiized. 


S.  Character  Data  (A5). 

Ambiguity.  This  requirement  might  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  lexical  analyzer  of  a compiler  must  be  extensible. 
This  would  introduce  undesired  complexity.  This  requirement 
should  be  clarified. 
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6.  Arrays  (A6)  . 

a*  Overspecification  . Disagreement  . "The  number  of 
':.i  pensions,  the  'element]  type,  and  the  lover  subscript 
bound  [for  the  array]  should  be  determinable  at  compile 
time."  The  specified  distinction  between  upper  and  lover 
subscript  bounds  appears  to  offer  idiosyncrasy  without 
compensating  advantage.  He  suggest  that  it  would  be  better 
either  1)  to  require  all  integer  array  subscripts  to  begin 
at  the  same  value  (e.  g. , 1),  or  2)  to  make  the  rules  for 
determination  of  upper  and  lower  bounds  be  identical,  or  3) 
to  write  requirements  so  either  of  the  solutions  1 or  2 is 
permitted. 

b.  Qv§.£§E§L£k£ k£.§.ti.2EL«  This  requirement  implies  that 
multidimensional  arrays  will  be  required.  A similar  effect 
can  be  achieved  by  composing  multiple  single  dimensional 
arrays.  He  recommend  that  the  requirements  be  changed  to 
permit  this  alternate  approach. 


7.  Records  (A7) . 

a.  Oye£s£ecif ication.  This  requirement  specifies  that 
overlaid  data  will  be  achieved  via  the  record  data 
structure.  Some  languages  (e.g.,  CS-4)  satisfy  the  intent 
but  not  the  details  of  this  requirement  by  having  a separate 
discriminated  union  data  structure. 

b.  Overspecification.  The  requirement  states  that  the 
discrimination  condition  can  be  "any  expression".  He 
believe  that  restricted  discrimination  conditions  (e.g., 
discrimination  on  the  name  of  each  overlay)  do  not 
significantly  limit  the  power  of  the  language.  They  may 
even  result  in  more  readable  programs  since  the  selected 
overlay  is  more  apparent. 

c.  Comment.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  Pascal 
provides  such  a discriminated  union  capability  but  with  a 
mechanism  that  allows  users  to  defeat  type-rule  enforcement 
as  thoroughly  as  Fortran  EQUIVALENCE  does.  To  ensure  the 
desired  degree  of  safety,  the  desired  degree  of  i»fety 
should  be  made  part  of  the  requirement. 
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Section  III.  OPERATORS 

1.  Assignment  and  Reference  (B1). 

CisagtSSSfint.  "Assignment  and  reference  operations 
should  be  automatically  defined  for  all  data  types." 
Assignment  and  reference,  like  other  operations  on  data 
objects,  should  be  subject  to  access  regulation.  The 
implementor  of  a "semaphore"  data  type,  for  example,  will 
not  wish  any  assignments  to  occur  other  than  by  means  of 
"primitive"  operations  he  makes  available  to  semaphore 
users. 

2.  Equivalence  (B2)  . 

a.  Ambjg uitv.  Comparison  of  any  two  data  objects.  Pour 
different  terms  or  phrases  are  used  in  this  section  to 
describe  the  same  comparison,  resulting  in  serious 
ambiguity:  "identity",  "equivalence",  "equality",  and 
"multiple  references  to  the  same  abstract  data  object". 

b.  Ambiguity.  The  text  leaves  a question  a s to  whether 
it  is  intended  that  comparisons  should  be  valid  between 
objects  of  different  types;  the  strong  implication  is  that 
such  comparisons  would  be  permitted.  He  believe  that  a 
compile-time  error  message  should  result  rather  than  a PALSE 
value,  since  the  expression  is  likely  to  be  a mistake. 

c.  Disagreement.  "For  floating-point  numbers,  identity 
will  be  defined  as  the  same  within  the  specified  minimum 
precision."  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the 
declared  precision  of  a real  variable  and  its  effective 
precision  as  the  result  of  a computation.  In  general  the 
effective  precision  will  be  less  than  the  declared 
precision.  It  would  be  beneficial  for  the  requirements  to 
specify  a need  for  comparison  operations  which  accept  an 
additional  arqument  specifying  the  precision  to  which  the 
comparison  is  to  be  performed. 

3.  Relationals  (B3). 

a.  Asbiguity.  "Numbers  and  types  defined  by  enumeration 
have  an  obvious  ordering..."  In  an  expression-oriented 
lanquaqe,  which  is  not  precluded  by  the  Tinman,  there  are 
contexts  in  which  the  enumeration  order  of  a type  is  not 
obvious.  If  there  is  a canonical  ordering  for  enumerated 
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types,  this  problem  is  resolved,  but  at  the  expense  of 
eliminating  order  determined  by  the  sequence  in  which  values 
are  written  by  the  user  in  type  definitions. 

b.  Over  specification.  For  user-iefinel  types,  the 
ordering  of  the  resulting  abstract  type  is  not  always  the 
sane  as  that  of  the  representational  type.  He  believe  that 
the  reguirament  should  be  that  it  is  possible  to  define 
either  ordered  or  unordered  types.  The  inclusion  of  an 
automatic  ordering  together  with  an  override  constitutes  an 
overspecification.  ( 

4.  Arithmetic  Operations  (B4)  . 

Overspecification.  The  requirements  state  that  division 
will  have  a real  result.  This  requirement  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  integers  are  not  closed  under  division.  The 
Tinma n- proposed  answer  for  this  problem  is  not  the  only 
reasonable  solution,  however.  Equally  reasonable 
alternatives  ara  (a)  to  define  inteqer  division  to  produce 
an  inteqer  result  by  truncation,  (b)  to  define  integer 
division  to  be  legal  only  for  those  operand  values  which 
produce  an  inteqer  result  (i.e.  , with  a zero  remainder),  and 
(c)  to  disallow  integer  division  entirely. 

5.  Boolean  Operations  (B6)  . 

I nconsiste nc y.  "The  operations  and  and  or  on  scalars 
should  be  evaluated  in  short  circuit  mode."  He  agree  with 
the  requirement,  as  far  as  it  goes.  Rowever,  in  accordance 
with  E2 , the  capability  for  defining  such  operations  should 
be  made  available  to  users.  If  a nd  and  o£  are  built  in,  as 
implied,  and  if  formal  parameter  binding  classes  are  as 
restricted  as  in  C7 , the  user  does  not  have  this  capability. 

6.  Scalar  Operations  (B7). 

a.  Ambiguity.  "The  source  language  should  permit  scalar 
operations  and  assignment  on  conformable  arrays  and  should 
permit  data  transfers  between  records  or  arrays  of  identical 
structure."  There  is  a terminology  change  here  whose 
intention  is  unclear:  "data  transfers"  vs.  "assignment  and 
reference  operations"  ^B^) , and  "structure"  vs.  "type" 

(also  B 1)  . 
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b.  Ambjq ui tv.  Disagreement.  The  wording  of  the  section 
clearly  implies  that  it  should  be  possible  to  add  a (3  x 4) 
array  of  inteqers  to  a (2  x 3 x 2)  array  of  integers.  This 
requirement  should  stipulate  instead  that  the  arrays  be  of 
the  sate  rank  and  that  corresponding  dimension  sizes  be 
equa 1. 

7.  Type  Conversion  (B8). 

a.  Al^iguity.  It  is  not  clear  from  this  requirement 
whether  nixed  type  operations  (e.g.,  adding  an  integer  to  a 
real)  are  to  be  permitted.  Hixed  type  operations  can  be 
considered  to  be  either  (a)  operations  which  involve 
implicit  conversions  (prohibited  by  B8) , or  (b)  different 
instances  of  a generic  operation  (permitted  by  C8) . 

b.  Disagreement.  "No  conversion  operation  will  be 
required  when  the  type  of  an  actual  parameter  is  a 
constituent  of  a union  type  which  is  the  formal  parameter." 
There  seems  to  be  no  strong  reason  for  allowing  this 
exception  to  ths  general  rule  against  implicit  type 
conversions.  This  exception  can  be  a problem  for  parameters 
which  are  bound  to  variables  (see  C7).  in  this  case  the 
value  of  the  formal  parameter  "constituent"  can  be  changed, 
but  not  tha  particular  constituent.  This  results  in  conplex 
rules  for  assignment  to  the  formal. 

8.  Changes  in  Numeric  Representation  (B9). 

Incgn sgst ency.  Disagreement.  Range  checking  is  "optional 
for  hardware  installations  which  do  not  have  overflow 
detection".  This  is  in  conflict  with  requirements  B1  and  82 
of  Section  V,  which  require  that  all  implementations  be  the 
sane.  Even  when  hardware  checking  is  not  possible,  software 
checks  can  always  be  performed.  Since  these  software  checks 
nay  have  a severe  impact  on  efficiency,  their  presence 
should  be  under  the  user's  control  (rather  than  under  the 
implenenter' s control). 

9.  I/O  Operations  (B10). 

Consent.  We  agree  with  the  statements  in  B10,  yet  feel 
obliged  to  point  out  the  troublesome  lifetime  issues  raised 
by  the  need  for  these  capabilities.  Because  the  lifetime  of 
data  on  files  can  exceed  the  lifetime  of  the  processes  or 
even  programs  in  which  the  relevant  type  definitions  occur. 
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and  because  files  nay  be  transferred  to  different 
installations  (where  different  type  definitions  are  in 
effect)  , there  is  a significant  difficulty  in  perforning 
rigorous  type  checking  on  filed  data.  Relaxation  or 
elimination  of  type  checking  on  files  can  lead  to 
undetectable  errors  and  to  use  of  files  as  a leans  to  defeat 
type  checking. 

10.  Power  Set  Operations  ( B 1 1 ) . 

Over specification.  The  effect  of  a power  set  type  can  be 
achieved  by  peraitting  array  indices  to  be  enumeration 
types.  An  array  of  Booleans  indexed  by  an  enumeration  type 
is  quite  similar  to  a power  set.  fe  recommend  that  this 
requirement  be  changed  to  include  this  alternate  approach. 
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Section  IV.  EXPRESSIONS  AND  PARAMETERS 

1.  Side  Effects  (Cl). 

Aa biquit y . Coaaent.  "Side  effects  which  are  dependent  on 
the  evaluation  order  aaonq  the  arguaents  of  an  expression 
will  be  evaluated  left  to  right."  Ths  a ubiquity  here  is  that 
it  is  not  stated  what  kinds  of  things  are  considered  to  be 
side  effects.  There  are  several  possibilities,  including 
(a)  changes  to  variables  that  are  (or  could  be)  referenced 
in  other  arquaents,  (b)  perforaing  I/O,  and  (c)  signalling 
exception  conditions.  If  all  of  these  (particularly  c)  are 
considered  side  effects,  then  the  freedoa  of  an  optimizer  to 
reorder  arguaent  evaluation  is  severely  restricted. 

Possibly  exception  conditions  should  not  be  so  severely 
restricted  with  respect  to  evaluation  order. 

2.  Operand  Structure  (C2)  . 

a.  Coaaent.  "Which  parts  of  an  expression  constitute 
the  operands  to  each  operation  within  that  expression  should 
be  obvious  to  the  reader."  This  probably  is  possible  only  if 
explicit  parentheses  are  required  everywhere.  Even  the  APL 
approach,  with  no  operator  hierarchy,  fails  to  satisfy  the 
"obvious"-requirement  with  every  reader. 

b.  Aabiquitv . Disagreement.  "The  user  should  not  be 
able  to  define  new  operator  precedence  rules  nor  change  the 
precedence  of  existing  operators."  We  agree  with  this 
stateaent  as  worded;  however,  its  intention  is  apparently  to 
prohibit  the  definition  of  new  operator  precedence  lg.vg.ls 
(not  rules)  . We  take  stronq  exception  to  this  intention. 

If  operator  hierarchy  is  supported  at  all  (*  being  stronger 
than  ♦,  for  example),  it  seems  simply  a caprice  to  prohibit 
all  future  designers  of  application  packaqes  froa 
iapleaentinq  operator  sub- hiera  rchies  meaningful  to  both 
their  application  area  and  the  existinq  hierarchy  for 
integers,  Booleans,  etc.  If  any  restrictions  of  Tinman  type 
are  to  be  imposed,  let  thea  be  uniformly  applied  to  the 
"built-in"  types  as  well,  not  just  at  the  boundary  between 
what  we  now  know  well  (arithaetic  and  loqical  operations  on 
built-in  types)  and  what  we  have  yet  to  exploit 
(user-defined  types  and  operations).  This  boundary  will 
change  with  experience:  the  lanquaqe  rules  should  not 
obstruct  this  experience. 
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3.  Constant  Expressions  (C4). 

Cgfg&Qt.  "Constant  expressions  will  be  allowed  in 
programs  anywhere  constants  are  allowed/  and  constant 
expressions  will  be  evaluated  before  run  tine."  For  the  tern 
"constant  expression"  to  be  meaningful,  the  language  aust 
clearly  specify  the  rules  for  deteraining  when  an  expression 
is  "coapile-tiae  (or  load-tiae)  evaluable".  The  host/target 
aachine  differences  here  can  be  quite  troublesoae, 
requiring,  in  the  liait,  a target-machine  siaulator  running 
on  the  host  aachine  as  part  of  the  coapiler.  He  recoaaend  a 
cautious  approach  in  this  area  so  as  not  to  burden  "saall" 
iapleaentations  with  the  necessity  for  elaborate 
pre-run-tine  evaluations  of  prograa  segaents. 

4.  Consistent  Paraneter  Bales  (C5) . 

a.  Aabiguity.  This  reguireaent  implies  the  existence  of 
paraaeters  to  declarations.  The  aeaning  of  this  concept  is 
ob  sc  u ra  . 

b.  ‘ inconsistency.  "Uniformity  and  consistency 
contributes  to  ease  of  learning,  implementing  and  using  a 
language."  This  requirement  together  with  reguireaent  B6 
which  requires  short  circuit  evaluation  of  certain  Boolean 
operations,  is  in  conflict  with  C7  which  provides  no 
paraaeter  aechanisa  for  user-defined  short-circuited 
behavior. 

6.  Type  Agreement  in  Paraaeters  (C6)  . 

Disagreement.  "Formal  paraaeters  of  a union  type  should 
be  considered  confcraable  to  actual  paraaeters  of  any  of  the 
component  types."  See  the  coanent  given  for  B8,  above. 

7.  Foraal  Paraaeter  Kinds  (C7)  . 

a.  Disagreement.  He  strongly  disagree  with  the 
oversimplified  view  of  the  formal  parameter  aechanisa,  one 
of  the  aost  key  issues  in  aodern  progressing  language  design 
for  reliable  software.  He  recoaaend  that  three  classes  of 
binding  be  provided  for  data:  COPT,  REF,  and  NAME.  COPT  and 
MANE  correspond  to  classes  supported  in  Algol  60,  while  REF 
is  essentially  froa  Fortran.  Each  should  be  viewed  in  a 
aore  general  way  than  in  their  original  environment:  the 
intention  of  the  procedure  should  be  further  detailed  for 
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program  readability  and  efficiency  reasons.  By  specifying 
whether  the  procedure  wishes  to  obtain  the  value  of  the 
actual  parameter.  Modify  the  actual  parameter,  or  both,  the 
user  enables  the  conpiler  to  perfora  exactly  appropriate 
validity  checking  on  the  correspondence  between  actual  and 
foraal  parameters,  and  to  avoid  generation  of  code  for 
transnission  of  data  to  or  froa  the  procedure  when  such 
transmission  is  not  to  be  performed.  While  a skeptic  can 
claia  that  this  produces  nine  binding  classes,  such  a claia 
obfuscates  the  fact  that  two  §§para.te  properties  are  each 
being  specified  as  one  of  three  possibilities.  This  seeas 
far  superior  to  requiring  that  a large  array  be  vulnerable 
to  accidental  alteration  because  it  was  received  as  a 
"read-write"  paraaeter  to  avoid  the  space  and  time  costs  of 
Baking  a local  copy;  or,  to  insisting  that  an  integer  be 
subjected  to  indirect  addressing  for  aany,  aany  accesses  by 
a procedure  because  its  final  value  is  to  be  returned  as  an 
output.  NAME  bindinq  is  exceptionally  efficient  when  used 
with  open  expansion  of  procedure  bodies,  especially  the  type 
of  open  expansions  which  are  necessary  in  the  iapleaentation 
of  data  abstractions.  The  reconsideration  of  the  Tinman 
views  in  this  area  is  urgently  recoanended. 

b.  Over  specif  icat  ion.  "In  addition  there  will  be  a 
foraal  parameter  class  for  specifying  the  control  actions 
when  exception  conditions  occur...."  This  is  only  one  of 
several  possible  ways  of  handling  exception  conditions.  The 
requirements  should  be  loosened  to  permit  other  equally 
attractive  e xception-handl inq  Mechanisms. 

c.  Disagreement . Over specification.  "In  addition  there 

will  be  a formal  parameter  class  ...  for  procedure 
parameters."  There  is  no  strong  reason  why  procedural 
parameters  cannot  be  passed  using  one  of  the  standard 
binding  classes.  We  also  disagree  with  this  requirement. 
There  seeas  to  be  no  strong  need  for  this  facility  which 
introduces  considerable  complexity  to  both  the  language  and 
its  implementation.  \ 

8.  Formal  Parameter  Specifications  (-8). 

a.  Aabigui^y,  D i§agteemeflt.  "Specification  of  the  type, 
range,  precision,  scale,  and  format  of  parameters  will  be 
optional."  "...permits  the  writing  of  generic 
procedures...."  "...eliminates  the  need  for  compile-time 
type  parameters."  The  described  capability  seeas  to  be  that 
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of  a substitution  text-nacro,  which  can  do  what  text  aaccos 
can  do  and  no  aore.  This  falls  far  short  of  what  is  needed 
to  properly  iapleaent  generic  procedures.  Conpile-tiae 
paraaeters  and  enquiries  are  essential. 

b.  IfiS2a§iSt§nsj[.  This  requireaent  is  inconsistent  with 
II,  which  requires  that  all  types  be  known  at  coapile  tine. 
See  our  coaaents  for  II,  above. 

c.  labiguity.  The  weaning  of  "generic"  procedures  is 
quite  vague.  There  are  at  least  two  possible 
interpretations.  first,  the  requireaent  night  refer  to  a 
true  "generic"  procedure— a procedure  that  has  several 
bodies,  one  of  which  is  selected  for  each  call  based  upon 
the  types  of  the  actual  paraaeters.  Inother  interpretation 
is  that  the  requireaent  refers  to  a "polynorphic" 
procedure— a procedure  that  has  a single  body  that  uses 
generic  operations.  The  aeaning  of  a specific  call  is  given 
by  selecting  the  appropriate  body  for  each  of  the  referenced 
generic  operations.  (For  exaaple,  a not-equal  polyaorphic 
operation  can  be  inpleaented  in  terns  of  a Boolean  not 
operation  and  a qeneric  equal  operation.)  Both  polymorphic 
and  generic  operations  seen  to  be  desirable  features. 

9.  Variable  Nuaber  of  Parameters  (C9)  . 

a.  Qgaaent.  "There  should  be  provision  for  variable 
numbers  of  arguments,  but  in  such  cases  all  but  a constant 
nuaber  of  them  should  be  of  the  sane  type."  "There  are  many 
useful  purposes  for  procedures  with  variable  numbers  of 
arqunents.  These  include  intrinsic  functions  such  as 
BCidt*  ....”  The  described  capability  will  be  useful  in 
iaplenentinq  a function  such  as  print  only  if  the  language 
restricts  the  members  of  its  argument  list  to  all  being  of 
the  sane  type.  Not  even  Portran  iaposes  such  a confining 
restriction. 

b.  Disagreement.  The  advantages  offered  by  permitting  a 
variable  nuaber  of  arguments  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
added  complexity  introduced  into  the  language.  He  reconaend 
that  this  requireaent  be  dropped. 
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Section  V.  VARIABLES,  LITERALS,  AND  CONSTANTS 

1.  Numeric  Literals  (D2). 

Cogiejjt.  "Literals  are  needed  for  all  atomic  data 
types...."  Literals  are  also  desirable  for  character 
strings.  In  fact.,  to  coaplete  the  data  type  definition 
facilities,  it  would  be  aeaningful  to  provide  a method  for 
prescribing  literals  of  defined  types.  However,  no  known 
language  has  this  ability,  and  we  have  no  specific 
recoaaendation  in  this  area  at  the  aonent.  The 
"constructor"  function  notion  is  adequate  in  the  aeantiae. 

2.  Numeric  Range  and  Step  Size  (D4)  . 

a.  Anbjq uitv.  "Range  and  step  size  specifications  will 
not  be  interpreted  as  defining  new  types."  See  the  coaaents 
under  A1. 

b.  ISS2I>  oistgnsy.  "...Range  specifications  can  not  in 
qeneral  be  evaluated  at  coapile  tine."  This  requirement 
together  with  variable  parameters  (reference  binding)  (see 
C7)  can  have  a serious  impact  on  the  efficiency  requirements 
of  J1. 

3.  Variable  Types  (D5). 

a.  Afbigui,ly,  D i§M££§!§2t-  "The  range  of  values... 
will  be  any  built-in  type."  This  implies  that  types  are  sets 
of  values.  We  stronqly  disagree.  See  our  coaaents  under 

Ala 

b.  Inconsistency.  "The  ranqe  of  values  will  be...  a 
contiguous  subsequence  of  any  enumeration  type."  This  is  in 
conflict  with  E7  which  states  "Type  definition  by... 
subsetting  [isl  not  desired". 

4.  Pointer  Variables  (D6). 

a . Ovecipeci f icat ion.  Disagreement . "Consequently 
pointer/non  pointer  will  be  a property  only  of  variables  for 
composite  types  and  of  composite  array  and  record 
components."  While  the  Tinaan's  desire  for  safety  and 
control  is  correctly  motivated,  a more  uniform  approach, 
having  the  desired  safety,  is  also  possible.  Pointer-type 
definitions  can  be  required  to  designate  the  one  type  of 


oblect  to  which  they  way  point;  in  this  way,  no  type 
defeating  is  possible,  as  it  is  with  "absolute  address" 
types.  A heap  storaqe  class  should  also  be  supplied, 
allowing  explicit  allocation  and  de-allocation  of  objects  to 
which  pointers  nay  point.  Discr iainated  unions  allow 
orderly  realization  of  pointers  which  can  point  to  objects 
of  nore  than  one  type.  No  coaputat ional  operations  on 
pointers  need  be  provided,  ensuring  that  incorrect  values 
are  never  generated. 

b.  Disagreement.  "The  use  of  pointers  will  be  kept  safe 
by  prohibiting  pointers  to  data  structures  whose  allocation 
scope  is  narrower  than  that  of  the  pointer  variable."  In 
dynaaically  nodified  list  structures  the  lifetimes  of 
individual  "nodes"  are  such  that  this  reguireaent  cannot  be 
aet.  Possible  solutions  include  a heap  garbaqe  collector  or 
a system  of  run-time  checks.  The  garbage  collector  costs  in 
tine  and  space  are  frequently  quite  undesirable  or 
intolerable  in  real-time  applications.  Run-time  checks  can 
be  thoroughly  effective,  but  there  appear  to  be  significant 
problems  in  combining  programs  which  include  such  run-time 
checks  with  program  segments  (such  as  libraries)  when  the 
latter  have  been  thoroughly  debugged  and  the  run-time  checks 
removed.  These  problems  arise  only  when  checked  and 
unchecked  segments  communicate  via  pointers,  which  is  a 
relatively  infrequent  case. 
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Section  VI.  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 


1.  User  Definitions  Possible  (El). 

Aabiguity.  "The  user  of  a language  will  be  able  to 
define  new  data  types...."  This  requirement  is  very  vague. 
Hhat  is  a data  type?  (See  our  coaaents  under  A1.)  Are  new 
data  types  restricted  to  simply  compositions  of  existing 
types  and  type  generators,  or  is  entirely  new  behavior 
possible?  Do  user-defined  types  have  the  same  "power"  as 
built-in  types?  Are  representations  to  be  hidden? 

2.  Consistent  Use  of  Types  (E2). 

Ambiguity,  Disagreement . "The  ’use'  of  defined  types 
will  be  indistinguishable  fron  \ that  of)  built-in  types." 

The  intent  of  this  requireaent  is  not  clear.  If  it  implies 
that  a user-defined  type  can  "simulate"  the  behavior  of  any 
built-in  type,  then  realizing  this  requirement  will  be 
extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible  with  current 
technoloq  y. 

3.  Data  Defining  Mechanisms  (E6). 

Ambiguity,  Disagreement.  This  seems  to  be  a restriction 
on  the  types  on  which  a newly-defined  type  can  be  based.  It 
is  overly  restrictive.  For  example,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
permit  a new  user-defined  type  to  depend  upon  a previously 
user-defined  type.  He  recommend  that  this  requirement  be 
changed  to  permit  any  type  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a new 
type. 


4.  No  Free  Union  of  Subset  Types  (E7). 

a.  Ambiguity,  Inconsistency.  There  is  a conflict  with 
D5  (see  comments  there) . 


b.  Ambig  ui tv.  The  meaning  of 
It  could  be  either  a variation  on 
another  name  for  equivalence. 


free  union  is 
d iscriminated 


ambiquous. 
union  or 
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Section  VII.  SCOPES  AMD  LIBRARIES 

1.  Separate  Allocation  and  Access  Allowed  (FI). 

Ambiguity.  It  is  not  clear  to  what  degree  this 
requirement  aust  be  supported.  Several  possibilities  exist. 
One  possibility  is  to  provide  block  structure  with  autoaatic 
variables.  In  languages  having  this  feature,  allocated 
variables  aay  not  be  accessible  in  inner  scopes  if  the  same 
naae  is  used  for  a local  variable  in  that  inner  scope. 
Another  possibility  is  to  provide  own  (static)  variables. 
Allocations  of  these  variables  persist  longer  than  their 
scopes  of  access.  A third  possibility  is  to  provide  full 
separation.  In  this  case,  the  scope  of  allocation  is 
specified  completely  independent  of  the  scope  of  access. 

The  first  case  is  supported  by  virtually  all  languages  which 
are  derivitives  of  ALGOL  63.  The  second  case  introduces  a 
facility  which  is  known  to  be  error-prone  and  which  is  not 
needed  in  a language  with  user-defined  types.  The  third 
case  is  a facility  which  is  useful,  hut  no  known  languages 
support  such  a facility  without  introducing  considerable 
complexity. 

2.  Limiting  Access  Scope  (F2) . 

A ubiquity.  Over spec if ication.  Comment.  "Limited  access 
specified  in  a type  definition  is  necessary  to  guarantee 
that  changes  to  data  representations  ...  which  do  not  affect 
calling  proqrams  are  in  fact  safe."  This  intention  seems  to 
be  that  representations  can  Jte  hidden  in  user-defined  types. 
Limiting  namescopes  is  not  tile  only  possible  way  of 
satisfying  this  intention.  Also  note  that  this  condition  is 
not  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  ability  to  arbitrarily 
change  a representation. 
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Section  VIII.  CONTROL  STRUCTURES 

1.  Kinds  of  Control  Structures  (Gl). 

a.  Pi  sag  reement.  "...selecting  a small  set  of 
composable  primitives  which  can  be  used  to  easily  build 
other  desired  control  mechanisms  within  programs."  We 
question  the  advisability  of  this  approach  on  four  grounds: 

(1)  Without  syntax  extension  (precluded  by  H2)  , a user 
is  constrained  by  the  existing  notations  (e„g., 
procedure  invocation  form)  to  contrive  control 
structures  of  a f unny- looking  kind. 

(2)  It  is  unclear  whether  a user-defined  control 
structure  offers  enough  advantage  to  outweigh  the 
attendant  loss  of  program  readability. 

(3)  Whether  a comprehensive  range  of  control 
structures  can  be  achieved  "by  extension"  at  a 
tolerable  level  of  inefficiency  is  probably  still 
a research  topic. 

(4)  The  extension  machinery  itself  will  add,  perhaps 
sizably,  to  the  cost  of  compilers. 

It  seems  prefaribLe,  at  this  time,  to  specify  a reasonable 
set  of  control  structures  as  primitives,  and  make  no 
attempts  to  go  further  until  a clear  need  can  be 
demonstrated. 

b.  hj?biaJ!i£Y«  Does  the  requirement  for  pseudo-parallel 
processing  imply  a coroutine-like  mechanism? 

2.  The  Go  To  (G2)  . 

Ambiguity.  "The  'GO  TO'  will  be  limited  to...  labels  at 
the  same  scope  level. " Exactly  what  constitutes  a scope 
level  is  sub-ject  to  various  interpretations:  (a)  a begin 

block  (definitely!),  (b)  an  alternative  of  an  if  statement 
(absolutely  no),  (c)  a case  statement  (maybe),  and  (d)  a 
repeat  statement  (maybe). 


A 
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3.  Conditional  Control  (S3). 

£ isa g£ee nent.  The  requirement  that  each  IF  statement 
require  both  a THEN  and  an  ELSE  clause  is  not  justified. 

For  readability,  it  is  frequently  useful  to  omit  the  ELSE 
clause  and  have  control  transfer  to  the  next  statement. 

4.  Iterative  Control  (G4)  . 

a.  Ambjq ujfry.  0 vepgpecj f jcat ion . "The  iterative  control 
structure  should  permit  the.  termination  condition  to  appear 
anywhere  in  the  Loop...."  Although  this  generalization  of 
the  WHILE  and  UNTIL  statements  appears  useful,  it  must 
nevertheless  be  recognized  that  it  can  work  in  the  context 
of  nested  loops  only  when  the  test  for  termination  specifies 
explicitly  the  containing  loop  structure  to'which  it 
belongs.  It  is  unclear  how  the  IF-statement  with  EXIT  fails 
to  give  adequate  capability  in  this  respect. 

b.  iBcorj si st§! ncv.  "...a  specialized  control  structure 
should  be  provided'for  that  purpose  (e.g.,  FORTRAN  DO  or 
Alqol“6  0 for)."  Tnis  statement  is  in  conflict  with  the 
sentence  in  G1  which  states:  "By  these  criteria,  the 
Alqol-60  fog  would  be  undesirable...". 

c.  Inconsistency,  Overspeci^ica  f jon.  Whether  or  not  a 
loop  control  variable  should  be  local  to  the  loop  body,  and 
whether  its  value  should  be  specified  and  available 
following  loop  termination  seem  largely  matters  of  taste  and 
efficiency.  If,  as  the  Tinman  states,  "Specifying  the 
meaninq  of  control  variables  after  loop  termination  in  the 
language  definition  resolves  the  ambiguity  but  must  be  an 
arbitrary  decision  which  will  not  aid  program  clarity  or 
correctness...",  then  it  is  puzzling  why  in  the  following 
sentence  it  is  asserted  that  "at  loop  termination  it  should 
be  possible  to  pass  their  value. ..out  of  the  loop". 

<3*  Comment.  It  seems  desirable  to  make  an  additional 
requirement  that  the  value  of  a loop  control  variable  may 
not  be  modified  by  any  statements  in  the  body  of  the  loop. 

5.  Routines  (G5)  . 

Disagreement.  "it  will  not  be  possible  to  define 
procedures  written  within  the  body  of  a recursive 
procedure."  "A  ma lor. . .cost ... i s the  need  f or. . . 'di spla y* 
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reqisters. . . . M This  restriction  seens  unnecessarily  strong. 
Displays  are  not  the  only  way  of  removinq  this  restriction. 
Other  techniques  which  limit  run-time  overhead  to  exactly 
those  cases  where  this  restriction  is  violated  are  possible. 
Me  recommend  that  this  restriction  be  dropped. 

6.  Parallel  Processing  (G6)  . 

Coftant.  The  terminology  used  in  this  section  does  not 
agree  with  standard  practice.  For  example,  "simultaneous 
activations  of  a given  parallel  process". 

7.  Exception  Handlinq  (G 7)  . 

a.  Comment.  The  motivation  for  the  restriction  of 
transfers  of  control  "forward  in  the  program"  was  not  clear. 

b.  0£££§E§Sif ic§ti2Q-  There  are  many  reasonable 
alternative  exception-handling  mechanisms.  The  requirements 
here  should  be  less  specific. 

8.  Synchronization  and  Real  rime  (G8)  . 

Q?§ESE§sification.  Asynchronous  hardware  interrupts  are 
different  from  synchronous  exception  conditions.  They  need 
not  necessarily  be  handled  by  the  sale  mechanism. 
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Section  IX.  SYNTAX  AND  CONSENT  CONVENTIONS 

1.  General  Characteristics  (Hi). 

JnsaasiStSBSI*  "The  source  language...  will  be  based  on 
conventional  forns.  " This  nay  be  in  conflict  with  H10:  "No 
language  defined  synbols...  will  have  essentially  different 
■eanings”.  As  an  example,  consider  "*".  This  is 
conventionally  used  for  both  aultiplica tion  and  to  designate 
unresolved  array  diaensions. 

2.  No  Syntax  Extensions  (H2). 

a.  ISSaasigtency.  "The  user  will  not  be  able  to... 
define  new  infix  operator  precedences."  This  is  in  conflict 
with  E2:  "Defined  types  will  be  indistinguishable  fron 
built-in  types." 

b.  Anbiiuiix,  DjgaqpeeneQt . See  our  coaaents  under  C2. 

c.  Aabiauifcy.  if  new  operators  can  be  defined  (El)  but 
not  new  precedences  (H2) , what  are  the  parsing  rules  for 
these  new  operators? 

3.  Identifiers  and  Literals  (H4). 

SSilSflt*  "The  language  should  require  separate  quoting 
of  eacn  line  of  a lonq  literal."  It  is  recommended  that  the 
appropriate  connective  operator  (concatenation,  for  strings) 
be  required  between  coaponents  of  a aulti-part  literal  to 
explicitly  describe  intent.  This  also  avoids  special  rules 
about  how  two  consecutive  tokens  are  to  be  treated  in 
certain  special  cases. 

4.  Key  Words  (H5). 

AlbiguitX#  lB£2Q§i§£§ncj.  "Key  words  will  be  reserved... 
and  will  not  be  usable...  where  an  identifier  can  be  used." 
Consider  the  key  word  TRUE.  This  can  be  used  in  places 
where  a Boolean  identifier  can  be  used. 

5.  Comment  Conventions  (H7)  . 

COMent.  The  following  observation  is  admittedly 
sardonic,  but  it  is  somewhat  amusing  that  the  Tinman's 
suggested  comment  convention  is  claimed  to  "nearly"  meet  the 
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Tinian* s requirements:  if  satisfying  the  connen t 
requirements  is  difficult,  what  hope  is  there  that  the 
difficult  issues  can  be  satisfactorily  addressed? 

6.  Unmatched  Parentheses  (H8). 

Comment.  "Failure  to  require  proper  parentheses  matching 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  write  correct  programs."  This  is 
incorrectly  polarized:  what  this  makes  difficult  is  the 
detection  of  incorrect  programs.  Me  agree  with  the 
requirement,  in  any  case. 

7.  Uniform  Referent  Notation  (H9). 

Disagreement.  "There  will  be  a uniform  referent 
notation."  Although  we  agree  with  the  intent  of  this 
requirement,  we  believe  that  it  may  be  exceedingly  difficult 
to  meet  completely.  For  example,  consider  an  array  A and 
the  assignment 


A ( I)  :=  A (I)  ♦ 1 

Since  uniform  referent  applies,  it  should  be  possible  to 
change  A from  an  array  to  a function.  Note  that  it  now  aust 
be  possible  to  have  left-hand-side  functions  (like  PL/I 
pseudo  variables)  which  are  user-definable.  This  kind  of 
function  is  quite  difficult  to  realize  and  results  in  a much 
more  complex  language.  Me  recommend  that  this  requirement 
be  softened. 

8.  Consistency  of  Meaning  (H10). 

a.  Comment.  "No  language  defined  symbols  appearing  in 
the  same  context  should  have  essentially  different 
meanings."  Another  wording  problem:  what  is  obviously 
intended  is  that  a language  symbol  should  not  have 
essentially  different  meanings  in  different  contexts. 

b.  Ingon sig^ency.  See  our  comments  under  Hi. 
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Section  X.  DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL  COMPILATION,  AND 
LANGUAGE  RESTRICTIONS 

1.  No  Defaults  in  Program  Logic  (II). 

AnbiguiJjf,  Consent.  There  seens  to  be  an  unfortunate 
entangle  lent  of  Ideas  here.  Apparently  what  is  intended  in 
II  is  the  statenant  that  inplenentation-dependency  should  be 
avoided  wherever  possible.  He  fully  concur  with  this 
oblective.  However,  this  is  a totally  distinct  issue  fron 
defaults. 

2.  Compile-Time  Variables  (13). 

Anbiguiiy,  Comment.  If  the  reguirenent  sentences  of  13 
were  replaced  by  the  phrase  occurring  later  ("the  progranner 
should  be  able  to  specify  the  intended  ob-ject  nachine 
configuration"),  the  leaning  of  the  section  would  be 
clearer.  Also,  referring  to  these  specifications  as 
“coipile- ti me  variables"  is  likely  to  cause  confusion;  such 
specifications  are  in  fact  compile-time  constants. 

3.  Translator  Restrictions  (16). 

a.  Coiient.  The  requirement  that  restrictions  such  as 
the  number  of  array  dimensions  be  specified  in  the  language 
definition  is  in  conflict  with  D5  ("There  should  not  be  any 
arbitrary  restrictions  on  the  structure  of  data"). 

b.  Disag^eftment.  Specifying  independent  bounds  on  such 
translator  parameters  as  the  length  of  identifiers  and  the 
number  of  identifiers  is  overly  restrictive;  for  example,  it 
may  be  the  total  number  of  characters  required  by  the 
identifiers  which  is  the  critical  factor,  not  the  maximum 
length  or  the  number  of  identifiers. 

c.  DisagL£eemeQt . In  view  of  the  wide  variety  of 
hardware  configurations  and  memory  capacities  available 
within  the  DoD,  we  do  not  feel  that  reasonable  bounds  of  the 
kind  intended  by  16  are  feasible. 
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Section  XI.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESENTATION  AND 
MACHINE  DEPENDENCIES 

1.  Efficient  Ob*Ject  code  (J1). 

Comgent.  The  sentence  "The  language  should  not  force 
programs  to  require  greater  generality  than  they  need”  is 
hard  to  understand. 

2.  Opt  imizations  Do  Not  Change  Program  Effect  (J2)  . 

C2I1SQ&.  "Any  optimization  performed  by  the  translator 
will  not  change  the  effect  of  the  program."  The  concept 
"change  the  effect"  must  be  given  a vgry  careful  definition. 
While  the  rules  of  algebra  show  that  x ♦ (y  - z)  is 
identical  to  (x  ♦ y)  - z,  ordinary  floating-point  hardware 
produces  different  results  in  some  cases.  For  example, 
suppose  x has  a value  of  0.1  and  y and  z have  identical 
values  of  10**20.  In  the  first  case,  the  result  is  exactly 
x,  while  in  the  second  case,  the  value  is  exactly  zero.  We 
would  arque  that  preservation  of  the  aloe braic  effect  is 
sufficient  under  "optimization",  even  if  the  numerical 
result  is  not  exactly  preserved.  Otherwise,  too  many  useful 
optimizations  would  be  disallowed.  Another  such  "change  the 
effect”  question  is  illustrated  by  x :=  0;  ...;  y :=  z/x; 
with  a mundane  compiler,  the  division  by  zero  will  not  be 
detected  before  run  time.  At  run  time,  the  appropriate 
exception  will  be  signalled,  corresponding  recovery  action 
(presumably)  performed,  and  execution  would  continue.  If  a 
more  clever  compiler  were  to  notice  (at  compile  time)  the 
inevitability  of  the  division  by  zero,  and  issue  an  error 
indication  and  prevent  execution,  would  this  constitute  a 
"change  of  effect"? 

3.  Machine  Language  Insertions  (J3). 

QE§Cspegi ficatign.  "The  machine  language  insertions 
should  be  permitted  only  within  the  body  of  compile-time 
conditional  statements...."  The  goal  is  correct: 
encapsulation  of  machine-dependency.  However,  the  stated 
requirement  seems  limiting,  if  it  precludes  other  suitable 
encapsulated  forms.  Procedure- leve 1 encapsulation  appears 
particularly  attractive  as  an  alternative. 
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4.  Oblect  Represan ta tion  Specifications  (14). 

a.  Ambiguity.  "These  descriptions  [of  the 
representation  of  composite  data  structures]...  will  be 
distinct  froa  the  logical  description."  The  weaning  of 
"logical  description"  is  not  clear.  The  intent  of  this 
requireaent  seens  to  be  that  the  representation  of  a data 
type  should  be  hidden  in  a way  so  that  changes  to  the 
representation  do  not  affect  those  parts  of  the  prograa 
which  use  (rather  than  define)  the  data  type. 

b.  Aabjguity . Disagreeaent.  If  the  representation  is 
not  specified,  "the  object  representation  will  be  optiaal  as 
deterained  by  the  translator".  First,  at  least  soae 
indication  of  the  requireaents  for  the  representation  aust 
be  specified  (e. g.,  the  value  set  of  the  type  being 
defined).  Second,  the  translator  should  not  be  required  to 
Bake  an  optimal  choice  since  this  is  exceedingly  difficult. 

5.  Open  and  Closed  Routine  Calls  (J5)  . 

a.  Consent.  "An  open  and  a closed  routine  of  the  sane 
description  will  have  identical  seaantics."  This  aust  not  be 
construed  to  aean  that  any  closed  routine  can  be  changed  to 
an  open  routine.  The  difficulty  can  be  seen  by  considering 
an  open  recursive  routine. 

b.  £23®£3i*  "Open  routine  capability  is  especially 
inportant  for  nachine  language  insertions."  This  is 
soaetines  true,  of  course.  Nonetheless,  the  historical 
preponderance  of  oachine  language  coupled  with  high-level 
language  has  bean  in  the  area  of  function  libraries,  where 
speed  and  space  considerations  led  to  c losed  machine 
language  routines. 

c.  Consent.  "Thus,  an  open  routine  should  differ  fron  a 
syntax  nacro...."  An  open  routine  and  a closed  routine  of 
the  sane  description  have  identical  semantics.  Thus,  open 
routines  differ  fron  syntax  aacros  in  precisely  the  way  that 
closed  routines  do. 
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Section  XII.  PROGRAM  BN? I ROMM  ENT 

1.  Operating  Systea  Not  Required  (K 1 ) . 

Aabiguity,  Inconsistency . what  is  aeant  by  an  operating 
systea?  Are  any  run-tiae  support  routines  considered  to  be 
in  an  operating  systea?  If  so,  then  this  requireaent 
conflicts  with  G6,  which  requires  a parallel  processing 
capability  and  with  B10,  which  requires  I/O  operations. 

2.  Prograa  Asseably  (K2). 

a.  Consent.  The  distinction  drawn  between  separate 
definition  and  separate  coapilation  is  a good  point. 

General  practice  seeas  to  allow  us  to  be  careless  with  our 
terainology  in  this  area. 

b.  DisigL^eema n t , Oyerspecificat ion . It  is  by  no  neans 
agreed  that  "...  separate  coapilation  increases  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  the  interface  validations...". 
Anyway,  this  is  one  of  many  i aplenenta  tion  (not  language) 
considerations  which  appear  in  the  Tinaan,  but  perhaps 
should  not. 

3.  Assertions  and  Other  Optional  Specifications  (K5). 

iDcgnsistgncy.  "[ Assertions!  will  have  the  status  of 
coaaents."  This  is  in  conflict  with  37,  which  requires  only 
a single  coaaent  convention. 


Section  XIII 


TRANSLATORS 


1.  No  Subset  Implementations  (L2). 

Comment.  "Every  translator  for  the  lanquaqe  should 
implement  the  entire  languaqe."  Although  there  can  be  little 
arqument  that  this  is  a laudable  goal,  these  Tinman 
requirements  themselves  threaten  to  mike  the  goal 
impractical.  (For  example,  see  our  comments  on  Cl  and  C4. ) 
Paraphrasing  Prof.  Hoare:  a prudent  procedure  to  follow 
would  be  to  strive  for  a language  in  which  subsetting  is  not 
necessary,  and  to  plan  for  subsets. 

2.  Low  Cost  Translation  (L3). 

a.  Afbiguifcy,  Di§agceement.  "The  translator  should 
minimize  compile- time  costs."  Not  only  is  this  sentence 
disputed  in  two  places  in  the  paragraphs  which  follow  it, 
but  it  does  not  really  convey  any  information  unless  the  sat 
of  constraints  which  must  be  satisfied  is  specified. 
Obviously,  more  time  will  be  required  during  compilation  to 
produce  better  oblect  code,  which  sometimes  will  be  strongly 
desirable. 

b.  Comment,  "...trivial  programs  (should]  compile  and 
run  in  trivial  time."  while  this  goal  seems  (superficially) 
to  be  correct,  it  is  nonetheless  certain  that  the  amount  of 
DoD  software  budget  spent  on  "trivial"  programs  is 
insiqnif icant.  If  it  should  prove  convenient,  for  some 
reason,  to  conpile  "trivial"  programs  ineffectively  in  order 
to  make  some  qain  in  an  area  of  high  software  spending,  that 
alternative  seems  vastly  superior.  We  would  all  like  to  do 
well  in  every  area.  But  we  must  not  be  blind  to  the 
necessity  of  making  trades  to  get  the  maximum  payoff  in 
places  where  it  really  natters.  Example:  proqrams  need  to 
be  easy  to  read  and  comprehend  with  higher  importance  than 
they  need  to  be  easy  to  write. 

3.  Many  Obiect  Nachines  (L4)  . 

Consent.  "...makes  the  full  power  of  an  existing 
translator  available  at  the  cost  of  producing  an  additional 
code  generator."  Not  to  be  overlooked  are  the  related  needs 
to  supply  other  tarqet-aachine-dependent  software,  such  as 
operating  system  interface,  machine-dependent  extensions  and 
libraries,  debugging  aids,  etc. 
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Section  XIV.  LANGUAGE  DEFINITION,  STANDARDS  AND  CONTROL 

1.  Bxistinq  Language  Features  Only  (Nl). 

Aibigui^y,  Content.  "The  languaqe  will  be  conposed  of 
features  which  are  within  the  state  of  the  art...."  There  is 
considerable  disagreeaent  in  nany  areas  as  to  what  features 
are  within  the  state  of  the  art.  Sone  night  argue  that 
certain  of  the  Tinaan  required  features  are  not  within  the 
state  of  the  art  (e.g.,  user-defined  data  types,  uniforn 
referents,  extensive  conpile-tine  facilities).  Note  that 
even  when  several  features  are  within  the  state  of  the  art, 
a language  in  which  they  are  conbined  nay  not  be.  In 
particular,  research  nay  be  required  on  how  to  handle 
feature  interactions. 

2.  Lanquage  Docunentation  Required  (N3). 

Over specification.  "The  lanquage  will  be  defined  as  if 
it  were  the  nachlne  level  language  of  an  abstract  digital 
conputer."  Although  this  kind  of  definition  is  certainly 
possible,  there  are  other  reasonable  definitional  approaches 
(e.g.,  axionatic  definition)  that  are  ruled  out  by  the 
require nent. 
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The  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  High  Order  Language  (HOL)  Program  has  as  a 
primary  objective  to  establish  a minimum  number  of  HOLs  for  use  throughout  DoD. 
This  volume,  containing  comparisons  of: 
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against  the  DoD  language  requirements  document  "Tinman,"  represents  Computer 
Sciences  Corporation's  contribution  to  DoD's  goal.  This  work  was  performed  under < 
contract  N00039-75-C-02S9  and  was  monitored  by  Mr.  Robert  I.  Kahane  (ELEX  03E) 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Like  most  large  computer  users,  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  has  been  plagued 
with  a proliferation  of  High  Order  Languages  (HOL)  and  incompatible  systems  serving 
the  "same"  language.  The  DoD's  problems  are,  in  principle,  no  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  computer  user  community;  they  are  simply  larger  as  is  the  use  of  com- 
puters. Further,  DoD  systems  are  often  individually  very  large  and  very  long  lived. 
Because  of  the  intimate  integration  of  the  computer  resources  with  the  rest  of  a large 
defense  system,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  change  computer  subsystems  with  the 
frequency  which  might  characterize  a commercial  operation.  As  a I’esult,  maintenance 
of  the  computer  system  is  both  long-term  and  dynamic,  and  maintenance  in  many  cases 
involves  modification  of  the  system  to  respond  to  new  threats.  Defense  systems  are 
often  composed  of  interacting  but  independently  developed  subsystems,  sometimes 
brought  into  existence  over  a period  of  years,  all  of  which  must  be  served  by  a com- 
mon but  evolving  hardware  base.  In  such  an  environment,  the  DoD  finds  itself  spend- 
ing *:n  Increasingly  larger  fraction  of  its  systems  resources  on  software.  HOL  com- 
monality and  the  resulting  flexibility  would  provide  a powerful  tool  for  reducing  the 
high  cost  of  software  in  DoD. 


With  each  of  the  Military  Departments  studying  the  problem  and  making  proposals  for 
common  languages,  it  was  clear  that  the  greatest  benefit  could  be  reaped  by  providing 
languages  common  across  the  DoD.  In  January  of  1975,  a DoD  High  Order  Language 

Working  Group  (HOIAVG)  was  chartered  by  DDR&E  with  representatives  from  the 

} 

Military  Departments  to  investigate  the  requirements  and  specifications  for  program- 
ming language  commonality,  to  compare  these  with  existing  approaches,  and  to  recom- 
mend adoption  or  implementation  of  the  necessary  common  languages  or  approaches. 
Until  the  matter  is  resolved,  the  DoD  will  not  support  the  further  implementation  of 
new  HOL  iri  R&D  programs. 

The  first  task  of  the  HQLWG  was  to  formulate  a sot  of  requirements  consistent  with 
the  levies  of  the  Military  Departments.  Requirements  were  solicited  from  as  broad 
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a base  as  possible,  to  be  prioritized  later  as  required.  Inquiries  were  not  restricted 
to  those  programs  presently  using  HOLs;  rather,  a major  thrust  of  the  effort  was  to 
provide  HOLs  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  are  now  constrained  to  use  an 
assembly  language  for  lack  of  a suitable  UOL. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  define  rigorously  the  exact  level  requirements  desired; 
therefore,  a "Strawman"  of  preliminary  requirements  was  established  to  define  this 
level  by  illustration.  The  "Strawman"  was  not  intended  to  be  complete  or  consistent, 
rather  it  was  deliberately  provocative  to  elicit  the  widest  possible  comment.  It  was 
forwarded  to  the  Military  Departments,  and  by  them  to  their  various  operating 
agencies.  In  addition,  it  was  distributed  to  other  Government  agencies,  the  academic 
community,  and  industry;  through  industry  organizations  and  military  contractors; 
and  by  direct  inquiry.  A number  of  individuals  and  organizations  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  this  document  and  provide  inputs.  The  bulk  of  such  comments  were 
positive  and  useful. 

The  results  of  four  months  of  such  input  were  put  together  in  a more  concrete  form; 
one  which  could  then  be  representative  of  a fairly  complete  set  of  requirements,  although 
still  a tentative  set.  This  document  was  called  the  "Woodenman, " and  it  too  was  distrib- 
uted widely.  It  provided  a more  rigorous  framework  for  specific  comments.  On  the 
basis  of  all  inputs  and  the  official  responses  from  each  of  the  Military  Departments, 
a more  complete  set  of  requirements  has  evolved  and  is  called  "Tinman."  This 
document  represents  a set  of  requirements  for  HOL  computer  programming  language 
consistent  with  the  input  from  the  Military  Departments. 

The  next  task  of  the  HOLWG  was  an  investigation  and  comparison  of  existing  HOLs 
to  the  DoD  HOLWG's  language  requirement  document,  "Tinman." 

A candidate  set  of  HOLs  were  chosen  and  contracted  to  various  industry,  individual, 
and  university  groups  for  evaluation.  The  effort  represented  by  this  volume,  is 
Computer  Sciences  Corporation's  contribution  to  the  task  of  establishing  a minimum 
number  of  HOLs  for  use  throughout  DoD.  Each  contractor  iivestigated  and  compared 
selected  languages  to  the  DoD  HOLWGs  language  requiremcit  document  "Set  of  Criteria 
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iiruJ  Needed  CharactcrlfiUtH  for  a Common  DoD  High  Order  Language,  Tinman." 
Specifically,  each  contractor  performed  the  f oil  owing  tasks: 

(1)  For  each  language  characteristic  listed  in  "Tinman,"  the  contractor  will 
determine  the  "degree"  of  compliance  of  each  of  the  candidate  languages. 

(a)  If  the  requirement  is  "met, " the  contractor  will  demonstrate  how 
this  is  so  (e.g. , the  presence  or  absence  of  a particular  feature, 
computer  program,  etc. ).  Additionally,  the  contractor  must  show 
that  this  solution  does  not  conflict  with  any  other  DoD  HOL  require- 
ment. 

(b)  For  requirements  which  are  "not  met"  or  only  partially  met,  the 
contractor  will  provide: 

1.  An  analysis  of  why  the  language  does  not  fulfill  or  only  partially 
fulfills  the  requirement. 

2.  The  scope  of  modifications  that  would  be  necessary  to  bring  a 
language  into  compliance,  and  their  impact  on  other  language 
features. 

3.  The  impact  of  such  modifications  on  implementations 


(e)  If  the  requirement  is  such  that  is  is  not  addressed  in  the  provided 
language  documentation  (e.g. , the  requirement  is  strictly  dependent 
on  the  operating  system,  libraries  or  is  only  a management  consider- 
ation), then  the  contractor  will  so  indicate. 

(2)  Upon  completion  of  (1)  the  contractor  will  then  identify  features  of  the 

language  which  arc  not  needed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  with  his  recom- 
mendation as  to  whether  those  features  should  be  kept  or  possibly  eliminated. 
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Introduction 


The  followinq  is  a collection  of  recommendations  for  improvements 
in  the  Tinman  requirements.  The  comments  do  not  address  questions  of 
interpretation  or  obvious  omissions  or  wordinq  problems,  except  where 
sjch  omissions  or  problems  cause  the  intent  of  a Tinman  requirement  to 
be  unclear. 

This  report  has  one  section  on  the  Tinman  as  a whole,  and  a number 
of  sections  on  individual  requirements.  Not  all  of  the  requirements  ar* 
commented  on,  many  of  them  beinq  so  clearly  reflections  of  currently 
accepted  language  design  philosophy  that  no  comment  is  needed. 

The  version  of  the  Tinman  requirements  addressed  in  this  report  is 
the  one  dated  June,  1976. 

The  following  comments  and  criticisms  are  intended  constructively, 
we  trust  that  they  will  be  received  in  that  way. 
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General  Comments 


The  principal  criticism  of  Tinman  as  a whole  is  that  it  nee^s  to  be 
more  carefully  written.  We  say  this  while  recognizing  that  it  obviously 
has  received  a great  deal  of  care  a*d  work.  However,  adherence  to  * few 
rules  (which  are,  unfortunately,  very  laborious  to  follow)  will  result 
in  the  next  version  being  much  easier  to  understand.  They  are:  (1)  we 
certain  that  alt  terms  are  clearly  understood.  (2)  Use  terms 
consistently.  (r)  Avoid  usina  slight  variations  of  terminology  for 
reasons  of  style.  The  follcwina  paragraphs  are  short  elaborations  of 
these  points.  I4  any  of  the  authors  of  Tinman  find  them  to  be  so 
elementary  as  to  be  insultino,  we  apologize,  but  we  thirk  that  the 
points  should  be  made. 

Assuring  that  all  terms  are  clearly  understood  is  quite  difficult 
in  a document  of  the  nature  of  Tinman,  because  the  simple  exredient  of 
defining  all  terms  is  net  available.  for  example,  it  is  clear  that  the 
authors  of  Tinman  intended  for  the  concept  of  type  to  be  defined 
implicitly.  In  most  cases,  however,  explicit  definition  is  appropriate. 
In  reguirement  P2  the  word  equivalence  is  used.  In  matbemot i cs  this 
word  must  be  defined  in  each  context,  but  no  definition  is  given  in 
Tinman  and,  as  a result  exactly  what  was  intended  in  this  requirement  is 
not  clear.  In  addition,  there  are  a number  of  computer  terms  which  the 
authors  apparently  thought  would  he  clear  to  any  professionals  in  toe 
field,  but  which  are  open  to  interpretation  (e.n.,  conformable  arrays  in 
requirement  B7  and  free  union  in  requirement  E7). 

The  inconsistent  use  of  terms  is  universally  recognised  as 
somethinq  to  be  avoided,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  without  some 
sort  of  mechanical  assist,  such  es  a kwic  index.  Even  with  such  an 
assist  the  job  is  tiresome.  In  requirement  D5  it  appears  that  the  word 
range  is  being  used  in  the  sense  of  "set  of",  a meaning  different  from 
that  used  elsewhere  in  Tinman.  The  result  is  uncertainty  as  to  the 
exact  intent  cf  this  reguirement. 


r. 
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Requirement  *2 

we  maintain  that  a bit  string  type  is  necessary  (see  the  comments 
on  BIO). 

Tt  is  not  clear  from  the  statement  of  this  requirement  if  literally 
a character  type  is  being  called  for  or  if  character  type  is  an  ellipsis 
fcr  character  string  type.  Given  a character  type  and  the  definitional 
mechanisms  called  for  in  the  Tinman,  the  common  character  string 
capabilities  can  be  achieved.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  character 
string  type  is  useful  enouqh  to  warrant  its  inclusion  as  a 
compiler-defined  type.  Full-blown  variable  length  strings  are  probably 
not  needed.  For  most  applications  variable  length  strinas  with  maximum 
lengths  known  at  compile  time  suffice.  Indeed,  for  most  application 
strinqs  with  fixed  lenath  (fixed  at  compile  time)  are  probably  adequate. 

We  are  confused  by  the  mention  of  some  type  generators  in  both 
requirements  *2  and  F6.  If  this  was  intentional,  then  we  have  missed 
the  point.  It  appears  that  requirement  *2  should  call  for  the  "basic" 
types  (inteqer,  real.  Boolean,  character,  character  string,  and  bit 
strinn)  and  requirement  E6  should  cover  the  type  generators  (records, 
arrays,  enumeration  types,  and  powersets). 


Reauirement  *4 


To  treat  fixed  point  numbers  as  exact  quantities  often  results  in  a 
great  deal  of  run-time  overhead.  Usually  multiple  precision  integer 
arithmetic  is  involved.  If  the  fixed  point  capability  is  elaborate 
enouqh,  full-blown  multiple  precision  rational  arithmetic  could  be 
necessary.  Based  on  CSC's  experience  with  Navy  embedded  computer 
systems  (for  example,  NTDS) , it  is  doubtful  that  the  user  community 
would  accept  such  overhead. 


Based  on  this  same  experience,  we  think  that  something  sliqhtly 
different  is  intended:  Whenever  two  fixed  point  quantities  are  added  or 
subtracted,  any  shifting  necessary  to  line  up  radix  points  must  be  left 
shifts.  That  is,  the  usual  floatino  point  discipline  of  a right  shift 
of  one  operand,  discarding  bits  which  correspond  to  "invisible"  error 
bits  of  the  other  operand,  is  unacceptable;  the  other  operand  is 
considered  not  to  have  any  "invisible"  error  hits  — it  is  exact.  CMS-2 
compilers  perform  their  fixed  point  additions  and  subtractions  in  this 
manner  for  precisely  this  reason,  and  at  the  strong  insistence  of  their 
user  community. 


Requirement  *5 


It  is 
character 


not  clear 
sets  or 


if  this  requirement 
collating  sequences 


is  tor  an  ability  to  specify 
--  two  quite  distinct  concents. 
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Poth  of  these  concepts  are  also  distinct  fro*  that  of  an  enumeration 
type,  so  to  he  able  to  specify  either  using  the  notation  of  enumeration 
types  is  a conflict  with  requirement  H10. 

The  remainder  of  our  comments  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
subject  is  character  sets. 

In  our  view,  the  character  set  used  is  a property  of  the  internal 
representation  of  the  value,  not  of  the  value  itself  or  of  the 
operations  available  for  it.  Hence  a character  set  is  not  a tyte,  anj 
which  set  is  used  depends  or  the  containing  variable  (see  also  the 
comments  on  B1 ) . If  two  character  or  character  strinq  variables  nave 
different  representation  — different  character  sets  — then  implicit, 
automatic  conversion  should  occur  when  the  value  of  one  is  copied  to  the 
other.  Conversion  mioht  not  always  be  possible,  because  a character  may 
appear  in  only  one  of  the  character  sets,  but  the  same  is  true  for 
numeric  variables  having  different  ranges,  and  the  Tinman  explicitly 
prohibits  ranges  fro*  determining  types  (requirement  D4  > . Fxplicit 
character  set  conversion  operators  are  probably  needed  also,  especially 
for  literal  values. 


Requirement  A4 

Why  must  the  lower  subscript  bound  be  determinable  at  compile 
tire?  If  the  user  really  needs  a dynamic  lower  bound,  this  rule  must 
make  his  code  more  awkward,  harder  to  read,  and  a bit  harder  tc 
optimi ze. 

The  statement  that  the  default  lower  bound  (our  interpretation  of 
preferable  lower  bound)  is  zero  is  arauable,  particularly  when  one  of 
the  justifications  is  that  it  contributes  to  clarity.  The  qreat 
majority  of  applications  of  arrays  are  "natural"  ones  --  those  which 
have  a concept  of  a first  element,  a second  element,  etc.,  and  k last 
element,  and  these  should  be  represented  by  1,  2,  ...,  and  the  array 
size,  not  0,  1,  and  one  less  than  the  array  size.  Arrays  which  have  a 
lower  subscript  bound  different  from  1 arise,  for  the  most  part,  from 
specialized  mathematical  formulas,  which  probably  play  a very  minor  rol* 
in  embedded  computer  applications  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Even  the  requirement  that  the  values  be  contiguous  might  be  unduly 
harsh.  It  is  simple  to  implement  non-ccnt iouous  subscript  values 
without  the  expense  of  qarbage  collection;  the  compiler  can  simply 
construct  a mappino  function,  which  » programmer  who  needs  such  a 
capability  would  otherwise  have  to  do  himself.  Requirement  J1  prohibits 
this  general  case  from  atfectinq  the  efficiency  of  the  oroinary, 
contiguous  subscript,  case.  The  only  question,  of  course,  is  whether 
there  is  enough  need  to  justify  the  inclusion  of  such  a feature. 
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Reouirement  B2 

The  text  of  this  requirement  contains  the  sentence:  "For  floating 
point  numbers  identity  will  be  defined  as  the  same  within  the  scecified 
(minimum)  precision.”  This  cannot  be  done  efficiently  on  binary 
machines,  assuminq  that  the  precision  specification  is  stated  in 
decimal.  Furthermore,  ianorina  any  questions  of  efficiency,  to  build 
such  a predicate  into  a language  is  dangerous  because  it  would  tend  to 
encourage  programmers  to  gloss  over  the  difficulties  of  working  with 
floating  point  data.  The  initial  accuracy  of  floatinq  point  data  is 
only  one  consideration  when  a comparison  for  equality  is  performed,  and 
it  may  not  even  be  the  most  important.  The  build-up  of  error  in 
intermediate  calculations  must  be  taken  into  account,  usually  in  an  ad 
hoc  fashion  in  each  use. 


Requirement  B5 

Avoiding  truncation  of  the  most  significant  digits  implies  run  time 
checks.  We  recommend  that  the  programmer  be  able  to  avoid  this  overhead 
(see  also  the  comments  on  F7). 


Reauirement  Bf> 

This  requirement  specifies  that  "and”  and  "or"  on  scalars  will  be 
evaluated  in  short  circuit  mode.  The  intent  of  the  qualification  on 
scalars  is  unclear. 

In  addition,  specification  of  short  circuit  mode  conflicts  directly 
with  Requirement  Cl.  We  believe  that  short  circuit  mode  evaluation,  if 
provided,  requires  special  syntax.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  qiven 
example  improves  clarity  and  maintainability.  Dependencies  should  be 
clearly  shown;  for  example: 

if  1 < 7 then  *(l)  > x else  false 
or  (using  our  own  syntax) 

if  I < 7 (and  Ad)  > X). 

A maintenance  programmer  cannot  miss  the  intent  here,  as  he  easily  can 
if  a simple  Boolean  expression  is  used. 

Hence  we  recommend  that  the  second  sentence  of  the  requirement  be 
replaced  by: 

Short  circuit  mode  evaluation  will  be  guaranteed 
only  if  special  syntax,  clearly  showing  the 
dependencies,  is  used.  Otherwise,  the  programmer 
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Mill  not  be  able  to  count  on  short  circuit  node 
•valuation,  or  to  assume  that  it  will  not  occur. 

The  last  clause  of  course  means  that  the  programmer  can  not  depend  on 
every  function  in  an  expression  actually  being  called.  If  a function 
must  be  called,  it  can  be  out  into  a separate  statement. 


Requirement  B8 

This  requirement  does  not  explicitly  forbid  "mixed-mode" 
arithmetic,  although  that  seems  to  be  in  the  spirit  of  the  requirement, 
"mixed-mode"  can  be  defined  without  resorting  to  implicit  conversions  by 
defining  the  arithmetic  operators  to  depend  on  the  tyre  of  their 
operands  as  well  as  their  values.  Of  course,  everyone  knows  that  an 
implicit  conversion  is  performed  prior  to  execution  of  the  operation, 
but  if  the  conversion  is  done  by  the  firmware  it  becomes  difficult  to 
argue  that  anythinq  shady  is  going  on.  If  a prohibition  is  intended,  it 
should  be  explicitly  stated. 

With  regard  to  the  auestion  of  whether  or  not  "mixed-mode" 
arithmetic  should  be  prohibited,  it  becomes  difficult  to  argue  against 
when  no  information  is  lost  during  the  conversion;  for  example,  when  an 
integer  value  is  converted  to  fixed  point  or  floating  point,  a fixed 
point  value  is  converted  to  floating  point,  or  a value  of  somp  type 
representing  a real  number  is  converted  to  the  equivalent  complex 
number.  Indeed,  many  tanouage  which  have  fairly  strict  type-check inq 
allow  something  like  this  for  constants  at  least  through  the  device  of 
specifying  numeric  constants  to  be  typeless,  specifying  only  a value 
not  a type.  It  is  probably  best  to  specify  that  those  conversions  which 
do  not  lose  any  information  (spelled  out  in  detail,  of  course)  can  be 
performed  implicitly. 

If  multiple  character  sets  are  to  be  supported,  as  indicated  by 
requirement  A5,  the  question  of  implicit  conversion  brtween  character 
sets  should  be  addressed.  Again,  such  conversions  should  probably  be 
oermitted  in  any  case  in  which  no  loss  of  information  can  occur. 

"any  programmers  find  conversions  between  integer  and  Boolean  and 
between  enumeration  types  and  integers  useful.  We  recommend  that  they 
be  included. 


Requirement  MO 

We  recommend  that  something  analogous  to  the  fORTRAN 
FORNAT-controlled  conversion  also  be  required,  both  for  I/O  and  internal 
conversions.  In  addition,  we  recommend  that  it  be  possible  to  copy  a 
binary  bit  string  Into  a variable  of  any  type  and  vice  versa.  Ttis  too 
would  be  provided  not  only  for  I/O  --  that  is,  it  should  be  possible  to 
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move  a value  of  type  bit  string  into  any  variable,  without  type 
conversion,  and  vice  versa.  This  is  sometimes  the  only  efficient  way  to 
move  data  between  machines,  and  may  be  the  only  way  to  break  apart 
values  whose  structure  and  type  is  dynamically  determined.  It  is,  of 
course,  machine  and  representation  dependent,  and  allows  escape  from 
type  checking.  Requirement  J3  states  that  machine  dependence  shall  be 
possible.  Type  consistency  rules,  in  our  view,  should  not  be  reqarded 
as  a system  of  laws  that  the  programmer  cannot  violate.  Instead,  they 
are  a way  of  using  redundancy  to  ensure  that  the  proqrammer  means  what 
he  writes.  However,  the  programmer  knows  more  than  the  compiler,  and 
may  not  always  be  able  to  stay  within  the  constraints  laid  down  — he 
must  be  allowed  to  violate  them,  if  he  states  clearly  that  such  is  his 
intent.  This  is  analogous  to  providing  structured  programming  control 
structures,  but  keeping  the  goto  for  use  where  necessary  (see  the 
comments  on  C2). 


Requirement  Cl 


To  write  two  function  references,  with  both  of  the  functions  having 
side  effects,  and  then  expect  the  side  effects  to  occur  in  a specific 
order  is  a terrible  programming  practice.  Yet  the  effect  of  this 
requirement  will  be  to  give  it  an  aura  of  legitimacy. 

Also,  in  practice,  this  rule  restricts  optimization  quite  a bit. 
Furthermore,  the  meaning  is  not  clear  for  some  cases  (e.g.,  embedded 
assignment).  A better  requirement  would  be: 

"There  shall  be  no  rule  in  the  language  specifying 
that  every  argument  of  an  expression  is  to  be 
evaluated  when  the  expression  is  evaluated,  nor 
making  the  value  of  an  expression  dependent  on  the 
order  of  evaluation  of  its  arguments,  except  where 
such  dependency  is  clearly  specified  as  part  of  the 
definition  of  an  operator." 


This  rule  can  even  be  enforced  by  the  compiler,  in  one  sense,  by  having 
it  generate  "side-effect  prone"  operands  (function  references,  embedded 
assignments,  etc.)  in  a random  order,  using  as  its  randomizer  some  datum 
over  which  the  programmer  has  no  control  (e.g.,  some  low-order  bit  of 
the  hardware  clock),  which  would  nresumably  bring  out  any  incorrect 
dependency  on  the  order  of  occurrence  of  side  effects  early  in  the 
debugging  stage.  We  know  of  no  compiler  which  has  used  such  a 
technique  . 


Requirement  C? 


"Few  levels"  should  be  more  precisely  defined. 
APL,  seems  plainly  to  few.  wirth  now  believes  that 
few  levels. 


One  level,  as  in 
even  Pascal  has  too 
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Reouirement  D? 

The  requirements  spelled  out  here  are  good,  in  spite  of  any 
possible  disagreements  from  compiler  writers.  Another  one  needs  to  be 
added:  Alternative  literal  forms  for  the  same  quantity  will  have  the 
same  value.  for  example  (usino  FORTRAN  notation),  a comparison  of  1.1 
and  0.11E1  should  always  nive  an  egual  result.  Some  compiler  writers 
miaht  well  complain  about  this  too. 


Reouirement  D3 


Some  comment  should  be  made  about  the  initialization 
shared  between  independently  compiled  programs  — e.g., 
believe  that  for  any  named  block  of  such  variables, 
should  be  specified  in  no  more  than  one  place,  or 
initialization  must  be  specified  in  all  declarations  (to 
of  declarations). 


of  variables 
in  Common,  we 
initial ization 
that  identical 
permit  cooyinq 


Reouirement  D6 

Our  comments  on  this  reouirement  are  contained  in  the  paper  "A  Note 
on  •Pointers'”  by  Christopher  Earnest  (September  1,  197A),  presented  at 
the  Cornell  conference. 


Reouirement  El 

The  need  to  be  able  to  define  rew  data  types  is  clear.  However,  at 
the  risk  of  beino  thought  unfashionable,  we  maintain  that  new  data 
operations  should  not  be  definable  in  the  language,  except  by  means  of 
procedures  and  functions.  In  other  words,  new  infix  operators  are 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable,  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1 ) H?  precludes  the  definition  of  new  precedence  levels,  and  we  agree 

— too  many  levels  is  confusing.  Put  this  means  that  a new  infix 

operator  must  be  at  the  same  precedence  level  as  an  existing 

operator,  which  can  also  lead  to  distortion,  and  which  means  that 
new  operators  are  clearly  different  from  built-in  ones.  The 
problem  goes  away  if  new  infix  operators  are  not  allowed; 
functional  notation  specifies  precedence  clearly. 

(2)  If  new  symbols  are  introduced  as  operators,  than  very  soon  the  apl 
problem  of  overpunchino,  etc.,  arises  — that  is,  the  primitive 
alphabet  becomes  too  large  for  ready  comprehension.  If  wore?  are 
used  as  new  operators,  prehaps  enclosed  in  special  brackets,  th-n 
what  is  the  »dvantaae  over  function  notation? 
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(3)  The  requirement  for  comDonent  by  component  operations  (R7)  means 
that  the  most  natural  way  of  introducing  new  operators  — as  new 
meaninqs  for  existing  operators  — is  often  not  possible.  Matrix 
multiplication,  for  example,  must  be  expressed  by  means  of  a new 
operator  (as  it  is  in  API).  Again  the  advantage  over  functional 
notation  is  unclear. 

(A)  Too  many  operators  makes  a language  very  unreadable,  in  our  view 
and  in  Dijkstra's  view  also.  He  has  strongly  criticized  APL  for 
exactly  this.  More  generally,  he  emphasizes  the  need  to  restrict, 
rather  than  to  expand,  the  basic  tools  we  work  with,  and  we  concur 
wholeheartedly.  Addition  of  new  operators  to  a languaqe  should  not 
he  easy;  making  it  so  invites  abuse. 

More  philosophically,  we  would  arnue  that  a language  is  best 
extended  through  its  literature  (i.e.,  for  a programming  lanouage, 
through  its  programs),  in  which  existing  basis  elements  are  combined  in 
new  ways.  This  is  certainly  true  of  natural  languages:  New  words  are 
introduced  very  rarely,  and  new  meanings  for  existing  verbs  (the 
operators  of  the  language)  almost  as  rarely. 

we  believe  that  the  set  of  operators  which  deserve  to  be  generic 
grows  slowly.  The  basic  set  of  operators  should  probably  include  more 
than  the  Tinman  requires  — for  example,  matrix  operations  and  complex 
arithmetic  --  and  subsets  of  the  operators  should  be  defined  to  be 
supported  by  different  level  compilers.  Then  before  a new  ooerator  is 
introduced,  the  need  should  be  clearly  demonstrated,  and  if  warranted, 
the  compilers  and  the  languaae  documentation  would  be  modified  to 
support  it.  Such  additions  should  happen  rarely,  and  implementation 
through  the  compiler  often  leads  to  greater  efficiency.  If  someone  does 
not  understand  enough  about  the  structure  of  a language  to  understand 
its  compiler,  should  he  in  fact  be  able  to  modify  the  language? 

These  comments  do  not  apply  to  new  types  or  new  data  structures. 
These  can  be  thought  of  as  adjectives  applied  to  a noun  to  restrict  its 
scope,  or  as  strings  of  nouns,  embodying  additional  attributes.  In 
other  words,  the  language  must  be  able  to  deal  with  new  kinds  of 
objects.  The  above  comments  do  apply  to  the  introduction  of  new  ways  of 
defining  data  structures,  and  here  we  and  the  Tinman  seem  to  aqree. 

It  is  of  course  necessary  to  be  able  to  do  something  with  new 
types,  and  new  data  structures.  The  only  way  to  introduce  new  scalar 
types  is  by  enumeration,  and  all  enumeration  types  share  a common  set  of 
operations.  The  interesting  cases  are  new  structured  types.  The 
structure-defining  mechanisms  must  include  qeneric  specification  of  the 
way  in  which  individual  components  of  a structure  can  be  referenced  and 
modified;  for  example,  all  array  types  have  the  same  access  conventions, 
whether  their  members  are  real,  integer,  or  themselves  structured.  It 
is  also  possible  to  define  qeneric  rules  for  the  meaning  of  relational 
operators  with  a new  ordered  type;  if  these  are  not  sufficient, 
, functions  can  be  used.  In  some  cases,  reference  to  or  modification  of  a 
variable  should  have  side  effects  — for  both  built-in  and  new  types. 
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The  Tinman  appears  to  partially  share  these  views  — Boolean  could 
he  provided  as  an  enumerat ion  type#  with  sufficient  definition  of  new 
operators.  The  tact  that  it  is  specified  explicitly  as  a built-in  type 
seems  to  indicate  a realization  that  new  operators  should  affect  the 
oase  lannuaqe. 


Requirement  E4 

This  requirement  conflicts  directly  with  requirement  f»7. 
Independently  of  that,  we  disaoree  with  the  reaui rerrent  for  reasons 
explained  at  lenoth  in  the  comments  cn  requirement  FI. 


Requirement  E7 

we  recommend  that  the  following  requirement  be  added:  "It  mu*t  be 
possible  to  compile  a proqram  so  that  there  is  no  overhead  caused  hy  run 
time  type  checkinq."  This  is  intended  as  a lanquaae  requirement. 
Discriminated  union  implies  rur.  time  type  checkinq,  supplied  bv  either 
the  compiler  or  the  programmer  (as  in  ALGOL  6fO . For  a fully  debugged 
program,  the  overhead  of  this  must  be  avoidable.  if  the  lanquage 
insists  on,  for  example,  a tan  field  for  a discriminated  union,  then  the 
compiler  cannot  remove  it  even  if  run  time  checkinq  is  not  ..anted. 
There  are  many  wavs  in  which  a proaram  can  determine  the  type  in  a given 
instance;  a tag  field  should  not  be  mandatory. 


Feouirement  F? 

This  requirement,  tooether  with  requirement  F5,  implies  stronqly 
that  the  Tinman  intends  a type  and  its  operations  to  be  defined  in  an 
isolated  "cluster",  with  the  objects  of  the  tyre  inaccessible  outside 
the  cluster  except  using  the  defined  operations.  This  does  not  provide 
for  new  operations  which  have  arguments  of  more  than  one  type,  and  which 
must  have  access  to  the  representation  of  the  data  objects.  For 
example,  if  a new  set  type  is  defined  for  sets  built  at  run  tine,  an 
"add  member"  operation  might  need  to  access  both  a (normally 
inaccessible)  component  of  an  element  and  the  control  information  for 
the  set.  ^ 

Better  than  a "cluster"  for  each  type  definition  is  a "cluster"  for 
a collection  of  type  definition.  the  Tinman  should  make  this  the 
requi rement . 


Requirement  F6 
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• bile  the  meanino  of  the  term  compool  is  less  restricted  than  it 
once  was , it  has  remained  true  that  a compool  contains  only  things 
useful  at  compile  time.  Moreover,  a library  might  contain  a comoool, 
but  why  must  a compool  be  able  to  contain  a library?  These  distinctions 
seem  useful.  We  don't  see  the  advantage  of  merging  two  distinct 
concepts  into  one. 


Requirement  6? 

The  Tinman's  attitude  toward  the  goto  seems  ambivalent.  It  is  not 
eliminated  entirely,  and  there  is  no  restriction  against  using  it  to 
exit  from  an  entire  nest  of  loors  l see  64).  (Our  reasoning  is  as 
follows:  Tinman  does  not  explicitly  require  any  control  structure  to  be 
a scope.  The  use  of  a goto  is  restricted  to  its  most  local  scope.  If 
control  structures  are  scopes,  then  the  goto  is  thereby  restricted  to 
the  point  of  uselessness  or,  worse,  to  being  used  poorly  only. 
Therefore,  Tinman  indeed  did  not  intend  fcr  control  structures  to  be 
scopes.)  Yet  there  is  a restriction  aaainst  using  a goto  out  of  an 
allocation  or  procedure  scope.  As  requirement  G7  recognizes,  such  exits 
are  clearly  necessary;  special  mechanisms  are  therefore  required. 
Exception  handling  parameters  (reauirement  C7)  are  required  as  one  such 
mechanism;  no  mechanism  is  identified,  cr  even  explicitly  mentioned,  for 
exit  from  allocation  scopes. 

Note  that  any  implicit  actions  (e.g.,  release  of  storage,  stack 
popping)  that  would  be  connected  with  a goto  out  of  an  allocation  or 
procedure  scope  are  necessary  in  any  case  for  the  special  exit 
mechanisms.  Less  complex,  but  similar,  mechanisms  are  needed  for  exit 
from  a nest  of  loops.  If  the  use  of  a qoto  is  thought  to  be  confusinq 
or  error  prone  in  the  first  case,  why  not  in  the  second  also?  That  is, 
if  special  exit  mechanisms  are  required,  why  not  spell  out  exactly  what 
is  wanted  where,  and  eliminate  the  goto  entirely? 

In  fact,  our  recommendat i on  would  be  to  keep  the  goto,  and  allow  it 
to  be  used  in  an  almost  unrestricted  manner  (a  prohibition  against  usinq 
a goto  to  enter  a control  structure  or  an  allocation  scope  is  certainly 
reasonable),  but  provide  enounh  other  tools  so  that  its  use  was  rarely 
necessary. 


/ 

Reauirement  63 

The  use  of  the  complementary  clause  of  a control  structure  (else 
after  if  then  or  otherwise  after  case)  with  a null  statement  list 
occasionally  makes  a source  program  easier  to  read.  This  usually  occurs 
when  the  set  of  statements  followinn  an  if  then  or  the  partitioning 
beinq  specified  by  a case  is  complicated,  for  example.  In  such  cases 
the  complementary  clause  has  the  visual  effect  of  a closinq  bracket  for 
the  control  structure  and  tends  to  convince  the  reader  that  he  has  not 
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missed  anythina.  It  seems  a bit  severe  for  the  language  to  require  the 
complementary  clause,  however.  For  example 

If  X < f THEN  X = X + 1; 

would  simply  become  cluttered  by  the  inclusion  of  an  else  clause.  Such 
questions  should  probably  be  left  to  individual  style.  (Fven  in  tiqhtly 
controlled  developments  prorrarrmers  should  be  allowed  some  freedor.) 


Reruirement 

We  applaud  the  requirement  that  a terminating  predicated  be  allowed 
to  appear  anywhere  in  the  loop.  As  noted  above,  this  also  strengthens 
our  goto  argument. 


Requirement  G5 

we  concur  wholeheartedly  with  the  decision  to  make  recursive 
procedures  a requirement.  We  believe  that  the  costs  of  recursion  are 
justified  by  its  contribution  to  clarity  and  conceptual  simplicity  for  a 
user . 

however,  we  do  not  agree  with  the  restriction  aqainst  nesting 
recursive  procedures.  we  do  agree  that  such  nesting  occurs  rarely  — 
which  means  the  display  has  only  one  entry  normally  anyway,  if  the 
compiler  knows  which  procedures  are  recursive.  The  restriction 
therefore  has  no  real  run  time  advantages,  and  we  would  prefer  a 
requirement  callinq  for  declaration  of  the  fact  that  a procedure  is 
recursive.  In  general,  a compiler  cannot  develop  precise  information 
for  itself  fe.o.,  the  fact  that  R calls  F and  p calls  R does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  either  is  recursive).  With  or  without  the 
restriction  against  nrstino,  the  declaration  is  required  to  avoid  extra 
cost . 

If  the  restriction  aoainst  nestino  of  recursive  procedures  is 
nonetheless  kept,  then  we  note  that  it  could  be  relaxed  somewhat.  It  is 
only  recursive  procecures  in  recursive  procedures  which  cause  a 
multi-entry  display.  Other  uses  of  stack  storage  (e.g.,  loc)  may  cause 
additional  pointers,  but  the  implementation  choices  are  the  same  here 
with  or  without  recursion.  It  is  a bit  tricky  to  avoid  extra  costs  due 
♦n  recursion  when  callino  (non-recursive)  formal  parameter  procedures, 
**ut  it  car  h;  done. 


Rerun  recent  r.  S 
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As  the  Tinman  correctly  remarks,  synchronization  of  parallel 
processes  can  be  done  through  exclusive  access  to  data,  required  by  G6. 
It  can  also  be  done  by  calling  operating  system  or  other  synchronizing 
routines.  Hence,  the  meaning  of  this  requirement  is  unclear  — must 
additional  synchronization  tools  he  provided,  or  are  the  two  mentioned 
enough?  We  would  opt  for  the  second  alternative;  additional  tools 
should  not  be  outlawed,  but  neither  are  they  necessary,  and  decidino  on 
a set  compatible  with  various  different  environments  is  very  hard.  Note 
that  the  lanquage  BLISS,  which  supports  asynchronous  processing, 
provides  no  synchronizinq  primitives,  presumably  for  these  reasons. 

The  meaning  of  assignino  priorities  is  also  not  clear.  Typically, 
relative  priorities  change  with  time,  to  preclude  endless  waits  for  low 
priority  processes,  or  to  make  it  possible  to  meet  deadlines.  we 
certainly  oppose  building  a comprehensive  scheduling  mechanism  into  the 
language,  because  different  operatinr  system  disciplines  would  render 
much  of  it  meaningless.  Note  that  scheduling  can  be  programmed  in  any 
way  desired,  by  delayino  processes  to  wait  for  access  to  shared  data. 
Aoain,  it  is  not  clear  why  the  additional  requirement  is  necessary,  and 
what  it  accomplishes.  In  a particular  environment,  or  for  particular 
uses  (e.q.,  simulation!,  scheduling  and  specific  synchronization 
mechanisms  can  of  course  be  proorammed,  but  requiring  general  ones  seem 
untenable.  The  problems  are  illustrated  by  CS-4,  which  has  nine 
scheduling  procedures,  four  synchronizing  ones,  and  si*  parameters 
describing  priority*  It  is  not  clear  that  these  are  meaninqful  in  all 
cases,  cr  even  that  they  are  sufficient. 

Treatment  of  hardware  and  other  interrupts  is  a different  question. 
Here  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  tools  in  the  lanquaqe,  as  PL/I  has 
done,  for  example.  However,  these  add  quite  a bit  of  mechanism  to  the 
language.  It  should  be  possible  to  tell  what  statement  caused  the 
interrupt  (where  applicable).  It  must  be  possible  to  enable  and  disable 
interrupts,  to  specify  the  action  to  be  taken  on  interrupt  as  a special 
kind  of  procedure  or  process,  to  cause  control  to  continue  where 
interrupted  (and  exact  definition  of  this  is  extremely  hard)  or  to  exit 
form  the  interrupt  procedure  without  resuming.  Debugging  of  interrupt 
Drocedures  presents  special  problems  (in  PL/I,  SIGNAL  and  CONDITION  can 
be  used,  but  this  in  not  quite  the  same  as  an  actual  interrupt). 
Moreover,  control  over  interrupts  has  many  of  the  undesirable  traits  of 
the  goto;  control  in  interruoted  in  a definitely  Mnon-st ructured"  way. 
Therefore,  we  question  the  requirement  — the  added  complexity  may  not 
be  worth  the  gain. 

In  summary,  we  agree  only  with  the  part  of  the  requirement  calling 
for  access  to  real  time  clocks,  and  for  delays  based  on  elapsed  time  or 
the  occurrence  of  a specified  time.  The  other  facilities  called  for 
should  certainly  not  be  outlawed,  but  neither  should  they  be  required  of 
the  language. 


Requirement  H4 
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we  suggest  the  addition  of  a requirement  that  every  literal  be 
se If-identi tying  as  to  type.  To  prevent  confusion,  and  make  parsing 
easier,  context  should  not  be  necessary  to  determine  the  type  of  a 
literal.  The  requirement  does  not  oreclude  the  use  of  immediate 
qualifiers,  as  in  for  axample: 

comp  lex  : (1 .3, A .7) 


Requirement  1A 

The  requirement  of  conditional  compilation  is  a oeod  one,  Dut  we 
believe  strongly  that  statements  which  are  to  be  executed  at  compile 
time  should  be  clearly  identified  as  such.  Otherwise,  the  flew  analysis 
problems  for  the  translator  can  be  severe,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
impose  this  extra  burden. 


Requirement  J? 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  this  requirement  as  a language 
requirement.  Any  optimization  will  change  the  effect  of  a procram  in 
some  sense.  Any  so-called  optimization  which  changes  the  semantics  of  a 
program  is  actually  a bun  in  the  compiler.  If  this  requirement  needs  to 
be  stated,  it  should  bp  moved  to  section  L or  m. 


Requirement  J3 

A useful  feature  would  be  to  require  the  encapsulating  statements 
to  contain  information  specifying  the  hardware  features  for  which  the 
dependent  code  is  being  written.  Nhen  a nrooram  written  for  one  object 
machine  is  compiled  for  another,  the  compiler  would  be  able  to  flag 
machine  dependent  sections  which  have  not  been  modified.  (Notice  that 
including  machine  dependent  text  within  compile-time  conditional 
segments  which  depend  on  some  compile-time  variable  set  by  the 
rroorammer  merely  helps  generate  an  error-free  source  listing.  It  does 
not  point  out  sections  of  the  program  which  must  be  modified.)  For 
assembly  language  segments  the  specifying  information  could  be  as  simole 
as  the  symbolic  name  of  the  object  machine.  The  identifiers  for  the 
symbolic  names  could  be  administered  by  the  languaqe  controller,  to 
ensure  uniformity  of  i mo l ement at i ons , and  would  not  have  to  be  treatel 
as  reserved  words. 


Repui rement  J 4 
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As  we  suggested  under  requirement  J3,  the  hardware  features  assumed 
should  be  specified  in  the  encapsulating  statements,  but  here  the 
specifications  could  often  be  more  general  than  simply  the  ooject 
machine.  For  example,  the  number  of  bits  per  word  is  a feature  which 
could  span  a number  of  machines. 
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1 nt  roquet i on 

This  report  gives  a comparison  of  the  tanquaoe  CMS-?  to  the  Tinman 
lanouaqe  requirements  (Department  of  Defense  Requirements  for  Hiuh  Order 
Computer  Programming  Lanouaoes,  "Tinman"  - 1 March  1°76,  Section  IV). 
For  the  purposes  of  this  comparison,  CvS-2  is  considered  to  he  defined 
hy: 


Users  Reference  Manual  for  Compiler,  Monitor 
System-2  (CMS-2)  for  Use  with  the  4N/UYK-7  Computer 
M-S035,  Vo l . 1 and  2 
FCDSSA  - San  Diego,  Cal. 

15  Aunust  1975 

CMS-2 Y Programmer  • s Reference  Manual  (Preliminary 
Version) 

M-5fK9 

FCDSSA  - San  Dieoo,  Cal. 

1 October  1976 


Tinman  contains  7P  lamuaqe  requi rements  . This  report  compares 
C * S-2  to  each  recuirement  individually.  If  a requirement  is  totally 
satisfied,  the  accomnanyinn  text  is  a summary  of  the  particular 
mechanism  used.  (Occasionally  no  text  is  needed  if  a requirement  is 
totally  satisfied.)  If  a requirement  is  not  totally  satisfied,  the  text 
consists  of  a summary  of  the  shortcominqs  and  such  items  as  the  scone  o* 
the  changes  necessary  to  fully  meet  the  requirement  and  the  impact  of 
these  changes  on  existing  implementations. 

Each  Tinman  requirement  benins  with  an  introductory  paraaraph. 
These  paragraphs  are  reproduced  in  this  report.  In  many  cases  they  are 
followed  by  several  single-line  summaries  of  features  in  the  area  of  the 
requirement.  Usually  these  are  features  which  are  specifically  called 
for  in  the  requirement.  A feature  enclosed  in  parentheses,  however,  is 
one  which  the  reviewers  thouoht  possibly  desirable,  even  though  not 
called  for  in  the  requirement. 

Symbols  placed  beside  the  introductory  paragraph  and  the  individual 
features  indicate  the  degree  to  which  the  reauirerrent  or  feature  is 
satisfied  by  the  language.  The  symbols  and  their  meanings  are: 

T - Totally  satisfied 

P - Partially  satisfied 

F - Fails  (not  satisfied  at  all) 

U - Unclear  from  the  documentation 


Pt  - Almost  totally  satisfied 
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P-  - Only  slightly  satisfied 

N/A  - Not  applicable  (used  only  for  individual 
features  when  the  reouirement  is  rot  satisfied 
at  all) 

(The  symbols  P+,  and  P-  will  often  be  used  with  requirements  which 
are  stated  in  one  of  the  forms  "There  will  be  no..."  or  "All...",  even 
thouob  only  T or  F are  technically  applicable  in  these  cases.) 

The  report  concludes  with  two  summaries.  The  first  is  of  the 
features  of  CMS-?  which  are  extraneous  tc  Tinman  and  the  desirability  of 
retaining  each  of  them.  The  second  is  of  the  language  as  a whole  and 
the  desirability  of  modifyino  it  to  brinq  in  into  line  with  the  Tinman 
repui rements . 


C'IS-? 

Reouircment  A1 


A 1 . The  language  m i t l be  typed.  The  type  (or  mode)  of  all 
variables,  components  of  composite  data  structures, 
expressions,  operations,  and  parameters  will  be  determinable 
at  compile  time  and  unalterable  at  run  time.  The  lanqiiaae 
will  reouire  that  tbe  type  of  each  variable  and  component  of 
composite  data  structures  Ke  explicitly  specified  in  the 
source  proarans.  ....P 


The  language  permits  tbe  user  to  explicitly  specify  the  tyoe  of 
each  variable  and  component  of  a composite  aata  structure.  The  entity 
and  its  tyoe  mav  be  declared  with  a variable  or  field  (component  of  a 
recoM)  declaration  statement.  If  the  tyr®  is  not  specified  in  the 
declaration  the  entity  is  assigned  the  type  specified  by  a mode 
declaration,  or,  if  therr  is  no  mode  declaration,  a oefaul*  type.  in 
addition,  an  optional  declaration  (OPTIONS  CODEVRPL)  allows  the  user  tc 
use  local  variables  without  being  required  *o  declare  them.  The  type 
assigned  to  them  is  the  type  specified  by  the  mode  declaration  or 
default.  In  addition  a table  may  have  a mairr  index  which  dynamically 
controls  the  number  rf  actual  items  in  the  table.  Specification  of  a 
major  index  is  considered  a variable  with  signed  inteoer  typinn  of  16 
oits  length. 

Since  the  mode  declaration  and  MOCIVRBL  option  are  error  pron® 
(even  though  tn®  compiler  '’olarinoly”  flags  all  MODEVRRL  data  units) 
these  options  are  seldom  usee.  It  is  a matter  of  policy  for  users  to 
declare  all  data  units. 

Removal  of  the  *I0DEVRBL  ortion  so  that  all  entities  must  be 
declared  and  requiring  a major  in^ex  to  be  pre-defireo  would  be  simple 
modifications  to  the  existinc  implementation. 

Type  checking  is  performea  at  compile  time.  however,  the  full 
intent  of  TINMAN  is  not  met.  All  numeric  data  units  are  consioered  to 
be  the  same  type  for  assignment  and  expression  evaluation  and  implicitly 
converted  if  necessary.  (See  comments  under  A?  and  P8.)  Data  u^its  may 
share  tbe  same  storage  (OVERLAY  feature)  creating  a tree  union,  but 
di scrimination  is  not  permitted.  (See  comments  under  A 7.) 


A?.  The  lanquaqe  will  provide  data  types  tor  integer,  r®al 
(floating  point  and  fixed  point),  boolean  ana  character  and 
will  nrovide  arrays  (i.e.,  composite  data  structures  with 
indexable  components  cl  homotereous  type)  and  records  (i.e., 
comrosite  data  structures  with  labeled  components  rf 
heterogeneous  type)  as  type  generators.  ....T 


Inteoer  

F l oati no  Point 


T 

T 
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Fixed  Point  ......T 

Boolean  r 

Character  String  ......T 

Arrays  T 

Records  .........T 


All  of  the  above  are  built-in  types  in  CMS-?.  For  tyoe  checking 
purDOses  all  numeric  data  units  are  considered  to  be  one  type. 

C¥S-2  has  a data  type  called  a TABLE  which  consists  of  any  number 
of  items.  An  item  is  an  arrangement  of  atomic  data  units,  i.e.,  a 
record.  A TABLE  may  be  an  array  of  items  (records)  or  a single  item 
(record)  but  a record  may  not  contain  an  array  or  a record.  To  permit 
records  to  contain  arrays  or  other  records  would  require  a major  change 
to  the  lar.guaoe  and  its  implementation. 

In  addition  to  the  binary  valued  Boolean  (true,  false),  the 
language  contains  a multi-valued  Boolean  or  bit-string.  Only  the  binary 
valued  boolean  may  be  declared.  But  any  data  unit  can  be  considered  to 
De  a bit-string  and  its  bits  may  be  accessed  by  the  BIT  modifier,  or 
manipulated  by  the  Boolean  operators  AND,  OR,  COMP  (complement)  and  XOR. 

CMS-2  also  includes  an  enumeration  type,  the  status  variable. 


A3.  The  source  lannuaqe  will  require  qlobal  (to  a scope) 
specification  of  the  precision  for  floating  point  arithmetic 
and  will  permit  precision  specification  for  individual 
variables.  This  soeci f i cat i on  will  be  interpreted  as  the 
maximum  precision  required  by  the  program  logic  and  the 


minimum  precision  to  be  supported  by  the  object  code.  ....F 

Global  arithmetic  precision  specification  mandatory  f 

Individual  variable  precision  specification  permitted  ...........F 


The  lanquage  does  not  permit  a precision  to  be  specified  for 
floatina  point  arithmetic  or  for  individual  floating  point  data  units. 

CMS-2  is  a language  that  compiles  for  a single  machine,  the 
AN/UYr-7.  Floating  point  data  units  correspond  to  the  AN/UYK-7 
doubleword  format  for  floatinq  point  numbers.  They  always  have  a 
precision  of  31  bits. 
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*4.  Fixed  point  ruifbers  will  be  treated  as  exact  quantities 
which  have  a renege  and  a fractional  step  size  which  are 
determined  by  the  user  at  compile  time.  Scale  factor 


management  will  be  done  by  the  compiler.  ....P* 

Treated  as  exact  quantities  T 

Range  and  step  size  determiners  at  compile  time  Pm 

Scaling  handled  automatically  T 


Fixed  point  numbers  are  treated  as  exact  quantities.  The  minimum 
number  of  bits  needed  to  represent  the  number,  and  the  number  of 
fractional  bits  are  specified  by  the  us**r  in  the  Declaration.  This 
determines  the  maximum  absolute  value  the  number  can  assume.  The 
minimum  absolute  value  cannot  be  specified.  Scale  factor  management  is 
handled  by  the  compiler  imlpss  overridden  by  the  scilinn  specifier 
appended  oy  the  user  to  arithmetic  expressions. 

The  lanauaqe  has  a DFnU£  option  which  permits  the  user  to  snreify  a 
complete  range  tor  each  data  unit.  Instructions  are  ne^e rated  to 
orovide  dynamic  ranqe  checking.  Since  the  mechanisr  is  available  to 
accept  a complete  range  spec i t i cat  ion  it  would  be  a relatively  simple 
modification  to  permit  a complete  range  to  be  specified  in  the  data  unit 
declaration  statement.  However,  instruction  generation  for  dynamic 
range  checking  should  remain  optional. 


AS.  Character  sets  will  be  treated  as  any  other  enumeration 


tyoe . - - - . P~ 

New  sets  can  be  defined  as  enumeration  types  ....F 

ASCII  and  EBCDIC  are  provided  P 

(Conversion  capability  between  sets  is  available)  N/A 


The  implementation  of  the  lanauane  uses  the  64  character  ASCII 
subset.  No  other  character  sets  are  permitted.  The  compiler  assumes 
that  all  peripheral  devices  use  the  same  character  set. 

To  allow  the  user  to  specify  the  proqram  literal  and  order  of 
characters  would  require  only  a translation  table  for  conversion  from 
the  internal  representation  and  collating  seouence  used  by  the  compiler 
to  the  character  set  and  collatinn  sequence  specified  by  the  user. 
Translation  would  only  be  necessary  by  the  portion  of  the  compiler  that 
generates  character  constants,  and  for  input/output  with  peripheral 
devices  that  use  e.  character  set  different  from  that  defined  oy  the 
user. 
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If  the  character  set  defined  by  the  user  can  have  characters  that 
are  not  in  the  64  characters  ASCII  subset  the  character  set  recognizable 
by  the  compiler  must  be  expended. 


A 6 . The  language  will  require  user  specification  of  the 
number  of  dimensions,  the  range  of  subscript  values  for  each 
dimension,  and  type  of  each  array  component.  The  number  of 
dimensions,  the  type  and  the  lover  subscript  bound  will  be 
determinable  at  compile  time.  The  upper  subscript  bound  will 


be  determinable  at  entry  to  the  array  allocation  scope.  ....P 

Number  of  dimensions  is  fixed  at  compile  time  T 

Tyoe  is  fixed  at  comoile  time  T 

Lower  subscript  bound  is  fixed  at  compile  time  T 

Upper  subscript  bound  is  fixed  at  scope  entry  P 

Subscripts  only  inteqers  or  from  an  enumeration  type  P 

Subscripts  will  be  from  a contiguous  range  T 


The  user  must  specify  the  number  and  size  of  each  dimension.  The 
subscript  values  can  only  be  integers  and  must  be  contiguous  values 
starting  at  zero.  The  maximum  size  of  an  array  is  fixed  at  comoile 
time,  except  tor  simnle  tables  (one-dimensional  arrays)  whose  maximum 
size  can  be  fixed  at  load  time.  In  addition,  the  size  of  simple  tables 
can  be  dynamic  by  declaring  a major  index,  a variable  that  controls  the 
upper  bound  on  the  table  subscript.  Declaration  of  a major  index 
automatically  defines  the  major  index.  Its  type  is  a signed  integer  of 
1 6 bits,  and  its  scope  is  the  same  as  the  scooe  of  the  table. 

Subscript  values  can  be  values  of  an  enumeration  type  data  unit 
only  if  the  enumeration  type  data  unit  is  explicitly  converted  to  an 
integer  by  use  of  the  BIT  operator. 

A lower  bound  on  the  subscript  range  other  than  zero  or  one  would 
require  a change  to  the  array  declaration  syntax  and  a corresponding 
change  in  the  symbol  table. 

Fxtension  of  the  major  index  feature  to  all  arrays  would  be  a 
modest  change  to  the  compiler. 


A 7.  The  language  will  permit  records  to  have  alternative 
structures,  each  of  which  is  fixed  at  compile  time.  The  name 
and  type  of  each  record  component  will  be  specified  by  the 
user  at  compile  time.  ,...P 
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Alternative  structures  for  records  are  possible  .................  T 

Discrimination  condition  may  be  any  Boolean  exoression  ..........F 


Records  liters  of  a table)  may  have  alternative  structures  either 
by  user  packing  of  the  fields  so  that  they  share  the  same  storage,  or  by 
use  of  the  field  overlay  feature  for  compiler  packed  fields.  The 
structures  are  fixed  at  compile  time  but  cannot  be  discriminated  at  run 
time. 


T re  scope  of  mod ifications  necessary  to  implement  run  time 
discrimination  for  alternative  structures  is  dependent  on  th»  syntax  3nd 
semantics  to  be  used. 
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31.  Assignment  and  reference  operation  wilt  be  autoira  t i ca  l ty 
defined  for  all  data  types  which  do  not  manage  their  data 
storage.  The  assionment  operation  will  permit  any  value  of  a 
given  type  to  be  assigned  to  a variable,  array,  or  record 
component  of  that  type  or  of  a union  type  containing  that 


type.  Reference  will  retrieve  the  last  assigned  value.  ....T 

Automatically  defined  for  any  type  (except...)  .....T 

Available  for  individual  components  ..........T 

(Assignment  and  reference  via  functions)  F 


Assignment  and  reference  is  defined  for  all  data  types  including 
arrays  and  records  and  for  their  components.  In  addition,  word 
components  of  arrays  and  records  can  also  be  assigned  and  referenced. 


B?.  The  source  language  will  have  a built-in  operation  which 
can  be  used  to  compare  any  two  data  objects  (reqardless  of 
type)  tor  identity. 


Any  two  atomic  data  units  of  the  same  type  (all  numeric  data  units 
are  considered  to  be  the  same  "type")  may  be  compared  for  equivalence 
using  the  identity  predicates  Ed  (equals)  or  *'0T  (not  equals).  Arrays 
may  not  be  compared.  Components  of  arrays  (fields)  may  be  compared  if 
they  are  of  the  same  type. 

The  modification  nf  the  existing  implementation  to  permit 
comparison  of  conformable  arrays  would  be  minor. 


B3.  Relational  operations  will  be  automatically  defined  for 


numeric  data  and  all  types  defined  by  enumeration.  ....P* 

Built-in  tor  all  numeric  and  enumeration  types  ....T 

Ordering  can  be  inhibited  when  desired  F 


All  six  relational  operations  (EQ,  NOT,  GT,  6TEQ,  LT,  LTEO)  are 
built-in  for  all  numeric  and  enumeration  types.  It  is  not  possible  to 
inhibit  the  ordering  of  the  values  for  an  enumeration  type. 

An  extra  piece  of  syntax  would  be  required  to  indicate  an  unordered 
enumeration  type.  The  modification  necessary  would  be  trivial. 
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P4.  The  built-in  arithmetic  operations  will  include: 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division  (with  a real 
result),  exponentiation,  integer  division  (with  inteoer  or 
■fixed  point  arguments  and  remainder),  and  neoation.  ....T 

Addition  ...T 

Subtraction  * T 

Multiplication  . F 

Division  with  real  result  ...T 

Exponentiation  T 

Integer  and  fixed  point  division  with  remainder  ...........T 

Negation  .....T 


Arithmetic  operations  use  familiar  notation:  addition,  +; 
subtraction,  -;  multiplication,  *;  division,  /;  exponentiation,  **. 
Negation  uses  the  unary  operator  -.  A division  with  real  (floating 
point)  result  occurs  if  either  of  the  operands  is  real.  The  remainder 
of  any  fixed  point  division  may  be  obtained  by  using  the  remainder 
operator  (SAVING  <data  unit>). 


P5.  Arithmetic  and  assignment  operations  on  data  which  are 
within  the  range  specifications  of  the  program  will  never 
truncate  the  most  significant  digits  of  a numeric  quantity. 
Truncation  and  roundino  will  always  be  on  the  least 
significant  dinits  and  will  never  be  implicit  for  integers 
and  fixed  point  numbers.  Implicit  rounding  beyond  tbe 
specified  precision  will  be  allowed  for  floating  point 


numbers.  ....P 

Never  from  the  left  for  data  within  range  ...................... .T 

Never  on  the  right  for  inteoer  and  fixed  point  ..................  f 

Implicit  floating  point  roundino  beyond  precision  allowed  ..P 

(Run  time  checks  can  be  avoided)  T 


For  arithmetic  and  assionment  operations,  CMS-?  never  truncates  the 
most  significant  digits  if  the  data  are  within  range.  Implicit 
truncation  is  performed  on  the  right  and  a warning  message  is  issjed. 
For  floatino  point  data  units  the  user  can  specify  in  the  data 
declaration  whether  implicit  roundino  is  to  be  performed  or  no  roundinq 
is  to  be  performed. 

Run-time  checks  for  truncation  could  be  added  at  modest  cost. 
However,  run-time  checks  are  costly  fc  the  user. 
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CKS-?  has  two  sets  of  Boolean  operations:  Boolean  connectors  (i.e., 
logical  connectors  on  Boolean  data  units  or  expressions  as  in  SET 
<Boolean  data  unit>  TO  <Boolean  data  unit>  AND  <Poolean  data  unit>  S); 
and  Boolean  operations  on  bit  strings  (as  in  SET  <integer>  TO  <integer> 
AND  <inteaer>  s>. 

For  Poolean  data  units  the  language  provides  AND,  OR  and  CONP 
(complement).  The  implementation  of  AND  and  OR  is  short  circuit. 

For  tit  strings  the  language  provides  AND,  OR,  CONP  and  XOR. 

Implementation  of  the  logical  operator  XOR  would  require  a moderate 
addition  to  the  logical  code  generation  sequences. 


P 7 . The  source  language  will  permit  scalar  operations  and 
assignment  on  conformable  arrays  and  will  permit  data 
transfers  between  records  or  arrays  of  identical  logical 


structure.  ....p 

Scalar  operations  on  arrays  .P- 

Assignment  between  records  and  arrays  of  conformable  type  .......T 


The  only  scalar  operation  permitted  on  arrays  is  assignment.  For 
example,  SET  TABARY  TO  5 s where  TABARY  is  an  array.  Fach  word  of 
TABARY  is  assigned  the  value  5.  All  scalar  assignments  to  tables 
(arrays)  and  to  items  (records)  of  tables  are  word  assignments. 


Assignment  between  tables  and  between  items  of  tables  is  permitted 
without  regard  to  the  types  or  logical  arrangement  of  the  components  of 


the  tables  or  items.  The  tables  or  items  do  not  need  to  be  conformable, 
nor  of  the  same  length.  Transfer  is  accomplished  on  a word  basis,  the 
length  of  the  shorter  determines  the  number  of  words  transferred. 
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To  require  type  checking  and  conf ormabi  l ity  checking  on  array  and 
record  transfers  and  to  allow  looical  assignment  between  non-ronf or-nah l e 
arrays  would  require  a moderate  modification  of  the  current  compiler. 


PP.  There  will  be  no  implicit  type  conversions  but  no 
conversion  operation  will  be  required  when  the  type  of  an 
actual  parameter  is  a constituent  of  a union  type  which  is 
the  formal  parameter.  The  language  will  provide  explicit 
conversion  operations  among  integer,  fixed  point  and  floating 
point  data,  between  the  object  representation  of  numbers  and 
their  representations  as  characters,  and  between  fixed  point 


scale  factors.  ....P 

No  implicit  conversions  F 

Explicit  between  inteaer,  fixed  point,  and  floating  point  f 

Explicit  between  fixed  point  scale  factors  T 

(Explicit  between  integer  and  Boolean)  P 

(Explicit  between  integer  and  enumerated  types)  F 

(Explicit  between  different  enumerated  typps)  ....F 


In  all  numeric  data  units  are  considered  to  be  the  same  type. 
Durinn  expression  evaluation  and  assignment  implicit  conversions  are 
performed  on  inteaer,  fixed  point  and  floating  point  data  units. 
Explicit  conversions  between  integer,  fixed  point,  and  floating  point 
data  units  are  not  required  nor  permitted.  However,  scale  factors  can 
be  explicitly  specified  on  fixed  point  data  units  and  fixed  roint  data 
unit  expressions. 

An  explicit  conversion  can  be  performed  on  a Poolean,  a character 
type  or  an  enumeration  type  to  an  inteoer  by  the  use  of  the  PIT 
operator.  An  integer  (or  any  otter  numeric  type)  may  not  be  converted 
to  a Boolean  or  an  enumeration  tyne.  Any  numeric  data  unit  or  ary  data 
unit  converted  to  a bit  string  by  the  PIT  operator,  may  be  converted  to 
a character  type  by  use  of  the  CHAR  operator  (if  the  number  of  bits  is  a 
multiple  of  eight). 

Replacement  of  the  implicit  conversions  on  numeric  data  units  by 
explicit  conversions  would  require  a moderate  change  to  the  existinq 
compi ler. 


P9.  Explicit  conversion  operations  will  not  be  required 
between  numerical  ranges.  There  will  be  a run  tier  exception 
condition  when  any  inteoer  or  fixed  point  value  is 
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truncated.  ....P* 

Implicit  conversion  between  ranges  .............................. T 

Exception  condition  on  integer  and  fixed  point  truncation .p 


Explicit  conversion  operations  are  not  required  between  two 
numerical  data  units  that  are  cut  of  range.  If  truncation  occurs  the 
compiler  issues  a warning  message. 

A run-time  exception  condition  for  truncation  could  be  added  at 
modest  cost. 


BIO.  The  base  lannuage  will  provide  operations  allowing 
programs  to  interact  with  files,  channels,  or  devices, 
including  terminals.  These  operations  will  permit  sendina 
and  receiving  both  data  and  control  information,  will  enable 
programs  to  dynamically  assion  and  reassign  I/O  devices,  will 
provide  user  control  for  exception  conditions,  and  will  not 


be  installation  dependent.  ....P* 

Sending  and  receiving  of  data  ................................... T 

Sending  and  receiving  of  control  information  ....T 

Dynamic  device  assignment  F 

User  exception  condition  control  P 

Installation  independence  T 

(Data  formatting  capability)  ,T 

(Reading  and  writing  of  bit  strings)  T 


CBS-? 
user  can 
disk,  and 
operator' s 
operations 
monitor. 


has  a rudimentary  high  level  I/O  capability.  with  it  the 
transfer  data  between  his  program  and  named  files  on  tape  or 
standard  I/O  devices  (card  reader,  printer,  punch,  and 
console),  in  a formatted  or  unformatted  form.  The  1/0 
require  the  use  of  librarv  run-time  routines  and  the  CMS-? 


The  CBS-2  high  level  1/0  capability  provides  the  equivalent  of  what 
one  would  need  in  a typicat  batch  environment,  and  is  not  sufficient  for 
tactical  data  systems.  The  I/O  functions  in  embedded  executives  in  most 
tactical  data  system  applications  are  usually  written  in  direct 
(embedded  assembly  lanquaoe)  code. 

Expansion  of  the  high  level  I/O  capability  to  provide  the  functions 
necessary  for  tactical  data  system  applications  would  be  a major  effort. 
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P11.  The  lannuaae  will  provide  operations  on  data  types 
defined  as  power  sets  of  enumeration  types  (see  FA).  These 
operations  will  include  union,  intersection,  difference, 
complement,  and  an  element  predicate. 


.F 


I'nion  F 

Intersection  F 

Difference  f 

Complement  f 

Membership  predicate  F 

(Set  inclusion)  F 


Although  an  enumeration  type  (status  variable)  is  a permissible 
type  the  powerset  of  an  enumeration  type  cannot  be  oefined,  nor  can  any 
of  the  set  operations. 

The  inclusion  of  powersets  and  their  operations  would  have  no 
impact  on  existing  features  in  the  lanquage  anH  could  be  added  at  modest 
cost . 


i 


t 
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Cl.  Side  effects  which  are  dependent  on  the  evaluation  order 
amono  the  arguments  of  an  expression  will  he  evaluated 


left-to-rioht.  . . . . T 

Side  effects  must  occur  in  lef t-to-riciht  order  T 

(Embedded  assignments)  ...F 

Those  arguments  of  an  expression  that  can  cause  side  effects  are 
evaluated  left-to-rioht.  ^ 


C2.  Which  parts  of  an  expression  constitute  the  operands  to 
each  operation  within  that  expression  should  be  obvious  to 
the  reader.  There  will  be  few  level^of  operator  hierarchy 


and  they  will  be  widely  recognized.)^  ...,P* 

Few  precedence  levels  T 

No  user-defined  precedence  levels  T 

Operands  of  an  operation  are  obvious  ..........P* 


CMS-2  has  six  precedence  levels,  within  the  same  precedence  level 
evaluation  is  from  left-to-rioht  unless  the  operation  to  be  performed 
first  is  specified  by  parentheses  or  a unary  minus  is  encountered  before 
or  after  an  exponentiation  operation,  in  which  case  the  operations  are 
performed  from  right-to-left.  The  lef t-to-r i qht  evaluation  defines 
X/Y/Z  as  equivalent  to  (X/Y)/7.  The  only  exception  to  these  rules  is 
the  expression  evaluation  for  substitution  declarations.  See  the 
comments  on  requirement  H10. 


C3.  Expressions  of  a aiven  type  will  be  permitted  anywhere 
in  source  programs  where  both  constants  and  references  to 
variables  of  that  type  are  allowed.  ....?♦ 


CMS-2  permits  expressions  anywhere  both  constants  and  variables  are 
allowed.  The  form  of  an  expression  for  substitution  declarations  is 
different  from  expressions  in  other  contexts.  See  the  comments  on 
requirement  Hid. 
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C A . Constant  expressions  will  be  allowed  in  nroorams 

anywhere  constants  are  allowed,  and  constant  expressions  will 
be  evaluated  before  run  time.  ...,T 


this  requirement  is  fully  met. 


C5.  There  will  be  a consistent  set  of  rules  aoplicable  to 
all  parameters,  whether  they  be  for  procedures,  for  types, 
for  exception  handling,  for  parallel  processes,  for 
declarations,  or  for  built-in  operators.  There  will  te  no 
special  operations  (e.o.,  array  substructuring)  applicable 
only  to  parameters.  Uniformity  and  consistency  contribute  to 
ease  of  learnino.  ...,T 

Parameter  rules  consistent  in  all  contexts  T 

No  special  operations  applicable  only  to  parameters  ....T 


There  is  a consistent  set  of  rules  for  each  class  of  parameters. 


C6 . Formal  and  actual  parameters  will  always  agree  in  type. 
The  number  of  dimensions  for  array  parameters  will  he 
determinable  at  compile  time.  The  size  and  subscript  range 
tor  array  parameters  need  not  be  determinable  at  compile 


time,  hut  can  be  passed  as  part  of  the  parameter.  ....P 

Actual  and  formal  parameters  will  aqree  in  type  ................ .n  + 

Rank  of  parameter  arrays  is  fixed  at  compile  time  ............... T 

Parameter  array  size  and  subscript  range  can  be  passed  ..........p 


The  type  rules  for  actua l /formal  parameters  are  the  same  as  for 
assionment:  Actual  and  formal  parameters  must  agree  in  type  except  that 
all  numeric  data  units  are  considered  to  be  the  same  type. 

The  size  and  subscript  ranoe  of  parameter  arrays  cannot  be 
explicitly  passed.  However,  a formal  or  actual  procedure  input  (or 
output)  parameter  can  be  a table  with  a major  index.  The  major  index  on 
a simple  table,  i.e.,  a one  dimensional  array,  can  be  passed  explicitly 
as  a oarameter. 

See  the  comments  on  A/-. 
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C 7.  There  will  be  only  four  classes  of  formal  parameters, 
for  data  there  will  be  those  which  act  as  constants 
representing  the  actual  parameter  value  at  the  time  of  call, 
and  those  which  rename  the  actual  parameter  which  must  be  a 
variable.  In  addition,  there  will  be  a formal  parameter 
class  for  specifying  the  control  action  when  exception 
conditions  occur  and  a class  tor  procedure  parameters. 


Act  as  constants  (call  by  value  plus)  ..F 

Act  as  variables  (call  by  reference)  P- 

Fxception  control  T 

Procedure  parameters  F 

(Act  as  variables,  but  call  by  value)  T 

(Act  as  variables,  result  parameter)  T 


A procedure  in  (MS-2  may  have  input  parameters,  output  parameters 
and  abnormal  exit  parameters.  Abnormal  exit  parameters  are  label  names 
on  the  calling  side  ana  condition  names  on  the  called  side.  The  label 
names  need  not  be  within  the  scope  of  the  calling  procedure  but  must  be 
within  the  scope  ,^at  the  system-procedure  containing  the  callinq 
procedure . 

Input  and  output  parameters  are  called  by  value  (except  for  input 
of  indirect  tables).  Assignment  to  the  formal  parameter  is  permitted 
within  called  procedure.  Assignment  to  formal  input  parameters  does  not 
affect  the  actual  input  parameters. 

Indirect  tables  are  the  one  exception  to  call  by  value.  The 
address  of  any  simple  table  (by  use  of  the  (ORAD  functional  modifier) 
may  be  passed  as  an  actual  parameter  to  an  indirect  table  formal  input 
parameter,  and  hence  is  a call  bv  value.  Assignment  to  the  formal 
parameter  effects  the  actual  parameter. 

A redefinition  of  formal  parameters  would  result  in  a major  impact 
on  the  existing  implementation. 


C8.  Specification  of  the  type,  range,  precision,  dimension, 
scale,  and  format  of  parameters  will  be  optional  in  the 
procedure  declaration.  None  of  them  will  be  alterable  at  run 


time.  . . . . F 

Above  properties  optional  F 

Above  properties  are  fixed  at  run  time  .......................... F 
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CPS-?  ioes  not  permit  the  writing  of  qeneric  procedures. 

Implementation  ot  this  requirement  would  require  major 
modifications  to  the  existino  parameter  mechanism. 


CQ.  There  will  be  provision  for  variable  numbers  of 
arguments,  but  in  such  cases  all  but  a constant  number  of 
them  must  be  of  the  same  type.  Whether  a routine  can  have  a 


variable  number  of  arguments  must  be  determinable  from  its 
description  end  the  number  of  arouments  for  any  call  will  br 
determinable  at  compile  time.  ....F 

variable  number  of  arguments  possible  F 

All  tut  a constant  number  of  arguments  have  the  same  type  .......F 

Number  of  arouments  in  each  call  is  fixed  at  compile  time  .......F 


cms-?  does  not  permit  a variable  number  of  arouments. 

implementation  of  this  requirement  would  require  major 
modifications  to  the  existing  parameter  mechanism. 
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D1  . The  user  will  have  the  ability  to  associate  constant 
values  of  any  type  with  identifiers.  ....T 

Py  use  of  the  EQUALS  and  MEANS  substitution  features  an  identifier 
can  be  associated  with  any  constant. 


D?.  The  language  will  provide  a syntax  and  a consistent 
interpretation  for  constants  of  built-in  data  types.  Numeric 
constants  will  have  the  same  value  (within  the  specified 
precision)  in  both  programs  and  data  (input  or  output).  ....P 

Literals  for  all  built-in  types  T 

Consistent  interpretation  in  program  and  data  U 

Literals  are  provided  tor  all  atomic  data  types.  The  documentation 
is  not  clear  as  to  the  consistency  of  numeric  constants  in  both  programs 
and  input  or  output  data. 


03.  The  lanquage  will  permit  the  user  to  specify  the  initial 
values  of  individual  variables  as  part  of  their  declaration. 

Such  variables  will  be  initialized  at  the  time  of  their 
apparent  allocation  (i.e.,  at  entry  to  avocation  scope). 

There  will  be  no  default  iritial  values.  ....T 

Initial  value  can  be  specified  as  part  of  the  declaration  T 

Initialization  occurs  at  allocation  scope  entry  T . 

No  default  initial  values  .....T 

The  initial  value  for  any  numeric,  character.  Boolean  or 
enumeration  variable  or  field  (component  of  a record)  can  be  specified 
as  part  of  its  declaration  or  can  be  specified  separately  with  a data 
declaration  statement.  If  not  specified  there  is  no  default  value.  All 
data  units  are  allocated  at  the  time  of  their  declaration. 
Initialization  of  arrays  and  records  must  be  accomplished  by  declaring 
initial  values  for  their  components. 


DA.  The  source  lanquage  will  reauire  its  users  to  specify 
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individually  the  range  of  all  numeric  variables  and  the  step 
size  for  fixed  point  variables.  The  ranae  specif i cat i ons 
will  be  interpreted  as  the  maximal  range  of  values  which  will 
be  assigned  to  a variable  and  the  minimal  range  which  must  be 
supported  by  the  object  code.  Ranae  and  step  size 
specifications  will  not  be  interpreted  as  defining  new 
tyres. 


Numeric  variable  range  specification  mandatory  ............ 

Fixed  point  variable  step  size  specification  mandatory  .... 

Range  and  step  size  specifications  do  not  define  a new  type 


For  fixed  roint  numeric  variables  and  fields  (components  of  a 
record)  the  maximum  absolute  value  and  the  step  size  must  be  specified 
by  declaring  the  maximum  number  of  bits  required  to  represent  the 
numeric  and  the  position  of  the  binary  point.  The  minimum  absolute 
value  cannot  be  specified  and  is  assumed  to  be  zero.  The  range  for 
floating  point  numerics  cannot  be  specified. 

The  language  has  a DEBUG  option  which  permits  the  user  to  specify  a 
complete  range  for  each  data  unit.  See  the  comments  for  requirement  AA. 


P5.  The  ranqe  of  values  which  can  be  associated  with  a 
variable,  array,  or  record  component,  will  be  any  built-in 
type,  any  defined  type,  or  a contiguous  subsequence  of  any 
enumeration  type.  ....P 

Ranges  of  an  enumeration  type  are  allowed  ....................... F 

No  arbitrary  restrictions  on  the  structure  of  data  P 

The  values  which  can  be  associated  with  a variable  or  a record 
component  (field)  can  be  any  atomic  data  type.  » component  of  a record 
cannot  be  an  array  or  another  record.  A component  of  an  array  can  only 
be  a record  or  an  atomic  data  type.  (See  the  comments  on  reouirement 
A 2.) 


D6 . The  lanouage  will  provide  a pointer  mechanism  which  can 
be  used  to  /•  build  data  with  shared  and/or  recursive 
substructure . The  pointer  property  will  only  affect  the  use 
of  variables  (including  array  and  record  components)  of  some 
data  types.  Pointer  variables  will  be  as  safe  in  their  use 
as  are  any  other  variables. 
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Recursive  and  network  structures  provided  F 

Handles  variable-value  and  structure-component  connections  ......F 

Pointer  property  is  an  attribute  of  a typed  variable  f 

Pointer  property  not  for  constants,  affects  only  assignment  F 

Pointer  property  mandatory  for  dynamic  allocation  .....F 

Allocation  scope  never  wider  than  access  scope  .........F 

(Either  the  value  or  the  pointer  is  modifiable)  F 

(Pointer  mechanism  handles  procedures  and  parameters)  F 

(Remap  and  renlace  assignment  have  different  syntaxes)  ......... .F 

(Built-in  dynamic  variable  creation)  F 

(Variable  equivalence  classes  are  declarable)  F 


There  is  a very  limited  rointer  mechanism  available  by  use  of  the 
intrinsic  CORAD  function.  The  address  of  any  data  unit  can  be 
referenced  and  assigned  to  any  numeric  variable  or  field  (component  of  a 
record).  However  there  is  no  mechanism  for  indicating  that  the  value  of 
a variable  is  an  address.  The  CORAD  function  is  used  primarily  for 
indirect  tables. 

The  full  impact  of  the  implementation  of  a pointer  mechanism  cannot 
be  ascertained  without  a full  description  of  the  syntax  and  semantics. 
However,  any  implementation  of  a pointer  mechanism  would  be  a major 
modification  to  the  compiler. 
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El.  The  user  of  the  lanauace  will  be  able  to  define  new  data 
types  and  operations  within  rroarams.  ....P 


New  operations  are  definable  only  by  the  use  of  functions.  Since 
almost  all  lanquanes  have  functions  it  is  assumed  that  the  use  of 
functions  as  new  operations  definitions  is  not  the  intent  of  TINPAN. 

hew  types  are  definable  by  only  enumeration  (status  variables)  or 
by  records  (items  of  a table).  See  the  comments  on  requirement  A?. 

Addinq  the  capability  to  define  new  operations  to  the  language 
beyond  the  use  of  functions  would  reouire  major  modifications  to  the 
language  and  its  implementation. 


F?.  The  "use"  of  defined  types  will  be  indistinguishable 
from  built-in  types.  ....F 


The  only  definable  types,  enumeration  and  records,  are  also 
built-in.  Although,  ns  stated,  the  requirement  could  be  considered  to 
be  literally  met,  the  intent  of  Tinman  is  not. 


Ei5.  Each  program  component  will  be  defined  in  the  base 
language,  in  a library,  or  in  the  program.  There  will  be  no 
default  declarations.  ....p 


Local  variables  need  not  be  declared  if  OPTIONS  MOOEVRBL  has  been 
declared,  and  the  type  of  a variable  (or  component  of  a record)  may  be 
omitted.  See  the  comments  on  requirement  A1. 

System  and  local  indexes,  when  declared,  are  defaulted  to  signed 
integer  types  with  a lenoth  of  16  bits.  Removing  system  or  local 
indexes  would  be  a trivial  modification.  Allowinq  system  and  local 
indexes  to  be  declared  any  tyre  would  be  a modest  change  to  the  language 
and  its  implementation. 


FA.  The  user  will  be  able,  within  the  source  language,  to 
extend  existing  operators  to  new  data  types.  ...,P- 
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The  only  defined  types  permissible  are  the  enumeration  type  and  the 
record.  Assignment  can  be  extended  to  both  of  these  types.  In 
addition,  all  of  the  comparison  operations  can  be  applied  to  enumeration 
types . 


E5.  Type  definitions  in  the  source  language  sill  permit 
definition  of  both  the  class  of  data  objects  comprising  the 


type  and  the  set  of  operations  applicable  to  that  class.  a 
defined  type  will  not  automatically  inherit  the  operations  of 
the  data  with  which  it  is  represented.  „ . . . F 

Construction .........F 

Selection  F 

Predicates  F 

Type  conversions  F 

Operations  and  data  can  be  defired  together  P 


There  are  no  definable  operations  in  CMS-?. 


F6 . The  data  objects  comprising  a defined  type  will  be 
definable  by  enumeration  of  their  literal  names,  as  Cartesian 
products  of  existing  types  ti.e.,  as  array  and  record 
classes),  by  discriminated  union  (i.e.,  as  the  union  of 
disjoint  types)  and  as  the  power  set  of  an  enumeration  type. 
These  definitions  will  he  processed  entirely  at  compile 


time.  ....p 

Fnumer  at  ion ...............................T 

Cartesian  products  (records)  T 

Discriminated  union  F 

Powerset  of  an  enumeration  type  F 


The  only  ways  to  define  new  types  is  by  enumeration  (status 
variables)  and  by  records  (items  of  a table).  Implementation  of 
discriminated  union  and  powerset  of  an  enumeration  type  would  require  a 
major  modification  to  the  language  and  the  compiler. 


E?. 


T ype 


definitions  by  free  union  (i.e.. 


union 


of 
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Free  union  is  permitted  using  the  overlay  -features.  Suhsettinj  is 
only  permissible  on  arrays  (sub-tables). 

The  overlay  capability  can  be  easily  removed. 


FP.  When  definino  a type,  the  user  will  be  able  to  specify 
the  initialization  and  finalization  procedures  for  the  type 
and  the  actions  to  be  taken  at  the  time  of  allocation  <-nd 


deallocation  of  variables  of  that  type.  ....F 

Initialization  ...F 

Finalization  ............ ...F 

Allocation  actions  . . . F 

reallocation  actions  F 


C?S-2  does  not  provide  any  encapsulated  means  of  defining 
initialization,  finalization,  allocation  or  deallocation  actions  for 
defined  types. 

Any  other  means  of  defininq  actions  would  renuire  a major 
modification  to  the  language  and  the  compiler. 
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FI.  The  language  will  allow  the  user  to  distinguish  between 
scope  of  allocation  and  scope  of  access. 


p- 


The  scope  of  allocation,  or  lifetime,  of  all  data  structures 
(except  local  indexes)  is  the  entire  life  of  the  program.  The  scooe  of 
access  for  data  structures  defined  in  system-data-designs  is  the  entire 
nroqram,  i.e.,  the  data  structures  are  common  to  all  procedures.  The 
scope  of  access  for  data  structures  defined  within  loca l-data-des igns  is 
the  system-procedure  which  contains  the  loca l-dat a-desi an,  i.e.,  the 
data  structures  are  common  to  all  procedures  within  the 
system-procedure . 

A local  index  is  defined  at  the  beginning  of  a procedure  and  exists 
throughout  the  procedure.  Its  scope  of  allocation  and  scope  of  access 
are  identical. 


What  is  missing  in  CMS-?  is  the  capability  of  limiting  the  scope  of 
access  for  any  data  structure  to  a procedure  or  to  any  lower  level.  The 
changes  to  the  compiler  necessary  to  incorporate  this  capability  would 
be  a moderate  modification  to  the  symbol  table  and  the  symbol  table 
accessing  mechanisms. 


F?.  The  ability  to  limit  the  access  to  separately  defined 
structures  will  be  available  both  where  the  structure  is 
defined  and  where  it  is  used.  It  will  be  possible  to 
associate  new  local  names  with  separately  defined  program 


components.  . ...P- 

Allowable  operations  can  be  limited  F 

Access  can  be  limited  where  used .P- 

External  declarations  need  not  all  have  the  same  scope  F 

Naming  conflicts  can  be  avoided  (renaming)  F 


Access  to  data  structures  or  program  structures  is  limited  by  the 
location  of  the  data  or  program  structure  definition.  Data  structures 
are  either  global  to  the  entire  program,  local  to  the  system  procedure 
or  local  to  a procedure  (local  indexes).  See  comments  under  requirement 
FI.  Access  rules  cannot  be  specified  either  where  the  structure  is 
defined  or  where  it  is  used,  except  that  it  is  possible  to  define  a 
structure  (either  procedure  or  data)  as  being  global  to  the  entire 
program,  by  use  of  the  EXTDEF  modifier,  even  though  its  location  would 
make  it  local  to  the  system-procedure. 

The  modifications  necessary  to  define  access  where  the  structure  is 
called  cannot  be  assessed  at  this  time. 
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F 3 . The  scope  of  identifiers  will  be  wholly  determined  at 
compile  time.  ....P* 


The  scope  of  identifiers  is  wholly  determined  at  compile  time.  An 
identifier  that  is  qlobal  cannot  be  duplicated  at  a local  level. 
However,  an  identifier  that  is  local  to  one  system-procedure  and  an 
identifier  that  is  local  to  another  system-procedure  car  have  the  same 
name . 


Lexically  embedded  access  scopes  would  only  he  meaningful  if  the 
language  provided  for  data  definitions  at  a level  lower  than  system 
procedures.  At  present  the  only  data  definitions  permissible  within  a 
procedure  is  a local-index.  See  the  comments  under  FI. 


F4.  A variety  of  apnlication-oriented  data  and  operations 
will  he  available  in  libraries  and  easily  accessible  in  the 
language.  ....T 


Applications  oriented  data,  procedures,  and  functions  can  be  stored 
in  common  libraries  that  are  easily  accessible  in  the  language. 


F 5 • Prooram  components  not  defined  within  the  current 
program  and  not  in  the  base  lanouaae  will  be  maintained  in 
compile  time  accessible  libraries.  The  libraries  will  be 
capable  of  holdinq  anything  definable  in  the  lanouage  and 
will  net  exclude  routines  whose  bodies  are  written  in  other 


source  languages.  ....P 

Prooram  component  libraries  accessible  at  compile  time  T 

Libraries  can  contain  foreign  lanquaqe  routines  ................ .U 

Interface  requirements  checkable  at  compile  time  ........f 


Program  components  and  data  in  either  source  or  object  form  or 
compools  can  be  selected  from  cqmoile  time  accessible  libraries. 
Provided  that  the  object  output  from  foreign  lanquaqe  compilers  is 
compatible  with  the  CMS-2  UYr-7  loader  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
reason  why  a library  cannot  contain  a program  component  that  had  been 
originally  written  in  a foreign  lanquaqe. 
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F 6.  Libraries  and  Compools  will  be  indistinguishable.  They 
will  be  capable  of  holdina  anything  definable  in  the 
language,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  associate  them  with  any 
level  of  programming  activity  from  systems  through  projects 
to  individual  proarams.  There  will  be  many  speciali7ed 
compools  or  libraries  any  user  specified  subset  of  which  is 
immediately  accessible  from  a giver  program. 


Libraries  and  compools  will  be  indistinguishable 
Immediately  accessible  sublibraries  at  any  level 


,pt 
, T 


CMS-2  libraries  are  collections  of  program  elements 
(system-procedures  and  system-data-desiqns) . System-procedures  may  be 
in  object  or  source  format.  System-data-desi gns  may  be  in  object, 
source,  or  partially  compiled  (compool)  format.  The  language  permits 
the  selection  of  any  program  element  that  is  in  source  or  compool 
format.  (The  librarian  and  loader  may  select  any  element  in  object 
format.)  However,  if  the  element  is  in  compool  format  the  user  must 
specify  that  it  is  a compool  that  is  being  selected. 


Changing  the  compiler 


so  that  the  user  would  not  have  to  specify 
the  kind  of  program  element  would  be  a minor  modification.  From  the 
user's  point  of  view  the  compool  would  be  indistinguishable  from  any 
other  program  element. 


F7.  The  source  language  will  contain  standard  machine 
independent  interfaces  to  machine  dependent  capabilities, 
including  peripheral  equipment  and  special  hardware. 


,P- 


CMS-2  provides 
with  hardware.  See 


a limited  hiah  level  I/O  capability 
the  comments  on  requirement  BIO. 


and  interface 
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61.  The  language  will  provide  structured  control  mechanisms 
for  sequential,  conditional,  iterative,  and  recursive 
control.  It  will  also  provide  control  structures  for 

(pseudo)  parallel  processing,  exception  handlinq,  and 

asynchronous  interrupt  handling.  ....P 


Sequential  execution  T 

Conditional  execution  T 

Iter  at  ion  ...T 

Recursion  F 

(Pseudo)  parallel  processing  f 

Exception  hand  lino  ............................. .................F 

Asynchronous  interrupt  handling  ................................. F 


Control  structures  from  a small  set  of  simple  primitives 


Sequential  execution:  Unless  a statement  involves  a branch  the  next 
statement  to  be  executed  is  the  statement  immediately  followina.  In 
addition,  statements  may  be  connected  with  a THEN,  as  in:  IF  <corioition> 
THEN  <statement>  THEN  <statemrnt>  ...  ELSE...  or  <statement>  THEN 
<statement>  ...  s. 

Conditional  execution  is  provided  for  by  the  IF  <condition>  THEN 
...  ELSE  structure,  the  case  structure  (FOR  <expression>) , and 
switches. 

Iteration  is  provided  for  by  the  VARY  block  structure. 

Exception  handling:  abnormal  exit  parameters  and  overflow 
condition. 

No  syntax  extension  capabilities  exist  in  CMS-2  to  build  new 
control  structures.  More  powerful,  and/or  special  purpose  control 
structures  have  been  provided,  traditionally,  by  the  addition  of  new 
primitives  to  the  lanquaoe,  e.q.,  FIND  is  a table  searching  control 
structure  combining  iteration  and  a conditional.  A hiqh  level  macro 
capability  could  be  implemented  for  a moderate  effort. 


G2 . The  source  language  will  provide  a "GO  TO"  operation 
aDplicable  to  program  labels  within  its  most  local  scope  of 
definition.  ....(’ 


The  language  provides  a GOTO  operation.  However,  in  CMS-2Y  the 
GOTO  label  can  be  to  any  label  within  the  system-procedure.  Later 
versions  of  CMS-?  (such  as  CMS-2M)  restrict  the  GOTO  to  procedure  scope. 
Ir»  addition,  the  language  permits  switches. 


* ► 
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Imposing  that 
any  other  scope 
minor  modification 


GOTO  labels  be  restricted  to  procedure 
rules)  and  eliminating  switches  would 
to  the  language. 


scope  (or  to 
require  only  a 


G3.  The  conditional  control  structures  will  be  fully 
partitioned  and  will  permit  selection  among  alternative 
computations  based  on  the  value  of  a °oolean  expression,  on 
the  subtype  of  a value  from  a discriminated  union,  or  on  a 
computed  choice  among  labeled  alternatives.  ....Pt 

Based  on  Poolean  expression  T 

Based  on  type  from  discriminated  union  F 

Rased  on  computed  choice  amono  labeled  alternatives  T 

All  alternative  must  be  accounted  for  .....F 

Simple  mechanisms  will  be  supplied  for  common  cases  .P 


Conditional  control 
statement  (FOR)  and  s 
selection  of  the  alte 
expression.  The  case 
choice  among  labelled  al 
mechanisms  the  lanauag 
accounted  for  (e.g.,  an 
IF  THEN).  Discriminated 


is  provided  for  by  the  IF-THEN- 
witches.  The  IF-THEN-ELSF  is  a 
rnatives  based  on  the  value 
statement  and  switches  provid 
ternatives.  For  all  of  the  cond 
e does  not  require  that  all 
ELSE  is  not  required  to  be  speci 
union  is  not  permitted  by  the  l 


ELSE,  the  case 
common  case  tor 
of  a Poolean 
e for  a computed 
itional  control 
alternatives  be 
tied  after  the 
anguage . 


The 

case 

statement 

was 

added  to 

capabi  lit 

ies 

as  the 

switch  mechani 

loca l i ze 

the 

scope  to 

the 

structure 

removed  w 

ith 

relatively 

little  impact 

e language  to  provide  the  same 
in  a more  structured  form  and  to 
The  switch  mechanism  can  be 


G4 . The  iterative  control  structure  will  permit  the 
termination  condition  to  appear  anywhere  in  the  loop,  will 
reouire  control  variables  to  be  local  to  the  iterative 
control,  will  allow  entry  only  at  the  head  of  the  loop,  and 
will  not  impose  excessive  overhead  in  clarity  or  run  the 
execution  costs  for  common  special  case  termination 
conditions  (e.g.,  fixed  number  of  iterations  or  elements  of 


an  array  exhausted).  ....P* 

Termination  can  occur  anywhere  in  the  loop  P* 

multiple  terminating  predicates  are  possible  T 

Entry  permitted  only  at  the  Iron  head  F 

Simple  cases  are  clear  and  efficient  T 
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Control  variable  is  local  to  the  loop  .......................... .P- 

Control  value  is  efficiently  available  after  termination  P 


Iterative  control  is  provided  for  by  the  VARY  statement. 
Termination  can  be  aftter  a fixed  number  of  iterations,  at  the  beginning 
of  an  iteration  upon  failure  of  a test  (WHILE),  or  at  the  end  of  an 
iteration  upon  failure  of  a test  (UNTIL).  The  only  termination  of  the 
loop  oermitted  within  the  loop  is  by  use  of  a GOTO  outside  the  loop. 
Termination  of  any  iteration  within  the  loop  and  commencement  of  the 
next  iteration  can  be  accomplished  by  a RESUME  statement.  In  addition, 
the  resume  statement  can  be  used  outside  of  the  loop  if  the  loop  was 
terminated  by  a GOTO  outside  the  loon. 

Entry  is  permitted  into  the  loop  at  any  labelled  statement. 

If  a data  unit  is  specified  as  the  loop  control  variable  the  oata 
unit  is  global  to  the  loop  structure  and  hence  has  a value  after  loop 
termination  that  is  available.  If  no  data  unit  is  specified  as  th»  loop 
control  variaole  then  the  number  of  iterations  is  not  available  at  loop 
termination  as  no  loop  control  variable  is  used. 

If  the  loop  is  terminated  by  a GOTO  the  value  of  the  loop  control 
variable  (if  there  is  one)  is  available  unless  it  is  explicitly 
modified.  Modification  of  the  lannuage  to  make  loop  control  variables 
and  statement  names  within  the  loop  local  to  the  loop  (so  that  entry  is 
oermitted  only  at  loop  head)  would  require  a moderate  modification  to 
the  scope  rules  and  their  implementation  mechanisms.  See  the  comments 
under  M . 


G5.  Recursive  as  well  as  nonrecursive  routines  will  be 
available  in  the  source  language.  It  will  not  be  possible  to 


define  procedures  within  the  body  of  a recursive 
procedure.  ...,f 

No  recursive  procedures  within  recursive  procedures  N/A 

(Maximum  depth  of  recursion  can  be  specified)  .......N/A 

(Recursiveness  must  be  specified)  N/A 


The  lanquaqe  does  not  permit  recursion. 

Procedure  linking  in  present  implementations  of  the  language  is 
accomplished  without  the  use  of  a procedure  linking  mechanism.  The 
return  address  for  the  callina  procedure  is  saved  in  the  called 
procedure.  Since  there  is  no  data  that  is  local  to  a procedure  (except 
for  local  indexes)  there  is  no  data  allocation  or  management  that  must 
be  performed  with  each  procedure  call.  These  features  permit  CMS-? 
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programs  to  execute  without  requiring  the  overhead  of  a monitor  or 
operating  system.  If  the  lanouage  were  modified  to  permit  procedures  to 
be  recursive,  an  external  procedure  linking  mechanism  with  a stack  for 
the  returns  and  for  data  that  must  be  preserved  (such  as  local  indexes 
and  loop  control  variables)  would  be  required.  Without  ehanginq  the 
scope  rules  to  comply  with  requirements  of  Section  F,  the  external 
procedure  linkinq  mechanisms  to  provide  recursion  would  be  a minor 
addition  to  the  present  implementation.  However,  recursion  without 
variables  local  to  the  procedure  may  not  be  of  much  value.  If  the  scope 
rules  ere  chanaed  a more  extensive  redesign  effort  would  be  required. 


G6.  The  source  lanauaqe  will  provide  a parallel  prccessine 
capablity.  This  capability  should  include  the  ability  to 
create  and  terminate  (possible  pseudo)  parallel  processes  and 
for  these  processes  to  oain  exclusive  use  of  resources  during 


specified  portions  of  their  execution.  ,...F 

Able  to  create  and  terminate  parallel  processes  F 

Process  can  gain  exclusive  use  of  resources  F 

No  parallel  routines  within  recursive  routines  F 

No  routines  within  parallel  routines  .......F 

Maximum  number  of  simultaneous  instances  are  declarable  F 

(Access  rules  are  enforced)  ,F 


CMS-?  provides  no  capabilities  for  parallel  processing. 

Extensive  modifications  to  the  language  would  be  required  to 
include  parallel  processing  capabilities. 


G7 . The  exception  handling  control  structure  will  permit  the 
user  to  cause  transfer  of  control  and  data  for  any  error  or 


exception  situation  which  miqht  occur  in  a program.  ....p- 

Program  can  get  control  for  any  exception  F 

Parameters  can  be  passed ..P 

Can  get  out  of  any  level  of  a nest  of  control  F 

Can  handle  the  exception  at  any  level  of  control  F 


The  only  exception  handling  capabilities  provided  for  in  the 
language  are  the  abnormal  exit  parameter  (see  C7),  the  overflow 
detection,  the  parity  check,  and  the  ranqe  check  on  an  item  index  into  a 
table. 
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The  evaluation  oi  an  arithmetic  exoression  in  an  assion  operation 
can  he  tested  for  overflow  and  control  transferred  to  a label.  (SFT 
<data  urit>  TO  <expression>  OVFRFLOW  <label>  S). 


The  Poolean  condition  in  a conditional  control  statement  can  ne  a 
test  for  odd  or  even  parity  on  any  data  unit  (contained  in  one  word) . 
(IF  <data  unit>  EVFNP  (or  ODOP)  THEN  ...) 


The  Roolean  condition  in  a conditional  control  statement  car  be  a 
test  that  an  item  index  into  a table  is  within  ranqe.  (IF  <table  index> 
VALID  (or  INVALID)  THEN  ...). 

The  extensions  to  the  compiler  necessary  to  provide  a general 
purpose  exception  handlino  control  structure  would  be  moderate. 


G8 . There  will  be  source  language  features  which  permit 
delay  on  any  control  path  until  some  specified  time  or 
situation  has  occurred,  which  permit  specification  of  the 
relative  priorities  among  parallel  control  paths,  which  give 
access  to  real  time  clocks,  which  permit  asynchronous 
hardware  interrupts  to  be  treated  as  any  other  exception 


situation.  . . . . F 

Priority  specification  F 

Synchronization  via  wait/enable  operations  ...................... F 

wait  for  end  of  real  time  interval  F 

Wait  for  end  of  simulated  time  interval  ......................... F 

Wait  for  hardware  interrupt  F 

(Can  enable  and  disable  interrupts)  F 


None  of  these  control  features  are  provided  for  in  the  language. 

A moderate  extension  to  the  language  would  be  required  to 
incorporate  these  features. 


L. 
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Hi.  The  source  lanquage  nil l be  free  format  with  an  explicit 
statement  delimiter,  will  allow  the  use  of  mnemonically 
significant  identifiers,  will  be  based  on  conventional  forms, 
will  have  a simple  uniform  and  easily  parsed  qrammar,  will 
not  provide  unique  notations  for  special  cases,  will  not 
permit  abbreviation  of  identifiers  or  key  words,  and  will  be 


syntactically  unambiguous.  ....P 

free  format  with  statement  terminator  T 

Mnemonic  identifiers  possible  ...................................  T 

Based  on  conventional  forms  .P 

Simple  grammar  .........P 

No  special  case  notations  p 

No  abbreviations  of  identifiers  or  keywords  .................... ,P* 

Unambinuous  grammar  ............................................. P 


The  language  is  free  format.  All  statements  must  terminate  with  a 
'$•.  Identifiers  can  be  from  onp  to  eight  alphanumeric  characters. 

with  some  exceptions  the  language  is  based  on  conventional  forms: 
Assianirent  is  SFT  <data  unit>  TO  <expression>  s,  the  case  statement  uses 
the  keyword  FOR. 

The  arammer  is  simple  tor  the  commonly  used  features.  However, 
there  are  many  special  purpose  and  seldom  used  features  each  with  its 
own  syntax.  Complicated  expressions  involvino  Boolean  operators  and 
relational  expressions  can  be  unclear.  There  are  some  features  that  are 
context  dependent.  for  example,  arithmetic  expressions  in  FOUALS 
substitution  declarations  are  evaluated  using  a different  set  of 
precedence  rules  than  those  used  for  the  evaluation  of  other  arithmetic 
expressions. 

The  lanquaae  could  be  changed  easily  to  remove  the  seldom  used 
features  and  snecial  uses  and  to  resolve  the  ambiguities.  The 
implementation  of  these  chances  would  be  a modest  effort. 


H?.  The  user  will  not  be  able  to  modify  the  source  language 
syntax.  Specifically,  he  will  not  be  able  to  modify  operator 
hierarchies,  introduce  new  precedence  rules,  define  new  key 
word  forms  or  define  new  infix  operator  precedences. 


T 


The  user  cannot  modify  the  syntax  of  the  language.  However, 
injudicious  use  of  the  mfans  text  substitution  mechanism  may  have  the 
appearance  of  syntax  modification.  For  example,  if  an  entire  statement 
is  substituted,  the  substitution  name  would  have  the  appearance  of  a 
procedure  call.  Since  a substitution  name  is  not  easily  distinguishable 
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from  a procedure  name  the  use  of  MEANS  text  substitution  can  add  to  the 
visual  ambiouity  of  the  lanquage. 

The  MEANS  text  substitution  mechanism  can  be  easily  modified  so 
that  the  substitution  name  can  be  easily  distinquisheo  from  any  other 
name  by  includinq  a special  siqnityinq  character  in  substitution  names. 


H3.  The  syntax  of  source  lanquaoe  procrams  will  be 
comrosable  from  a character  set  suitable  for  publication 
purposes,  but  no  feature  of  the  lanouage  will  be  inaccessible 
usinc  the  6A  character  ASCII  subset.  ....T 


CMS-?  uses  the  6A  character  ASCII  subset. 


HA.  The  language  definition  will  provide  the  formation  rules 
for  identifiers  and  literals.  These  will  include  literals 
for  numbers  and  character  strings  and  a break  character  tor 


use  internal  to  identifiers  and  literals.  ....T 

Preak  character  exists  f 

(Literals  e se l f - ident i f y i no  as  to  type)  P 

(Pit-strinq  literals  for  any  tyoe)  F 


<1)  Identifiers  are  formed  by  one  to  eight  alphanumeric  characters. 


The  first 

permitted . 

character 

must 

be  alphabetic. 

No 

break 

character 

is 

(2)  a. 

Character 

string 

literals  are 

formed 

by 

enclosing 

the 

string  in  parentheses  and  preceding  the  literal  hy  an  'H',  e.g.,  h(ABC). 
Separate  quoting  of  each  line  of  a long  literal  is  not  required:  HCTHIS 
IS  A LONG  LITERAL  STRING).  Any  break  character  could  be  used  since  the 
literal  is  enclosed.  It  would  be  interpreted  as  part  of  the  character 
strino  literal. 

b.  Numeric  literals  may  be  octal  or  decimal.  In  the  default 
compiler  mode  octal  numbers  must  be  enclosed  in  parentheses  and  preceded 
by  the  letter  0.  All  numbers  not  enclosed  in  parentheses  are  assumed  to 
be  decimal.  The  compiler  mode  may  be  declared  to  be  octal,  in  which 
case  all  decimal  numbers  must  be  enclosed  in  parentheses  and  preceded  Dy 
a D (or  may  be  unenclosed  and  suffixed  by  a 6).  All  other  numbers  are 
assumed  to  be  octal.  All  numbers  may  contain  an  optional  radix  point 
and  may  be  expressed  in  scientific  ('E')  notation.  No  break  character 
is  permitted. 
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A break  character  of  space,  underline,  or  tilde  could  be  used  with 
any  of  the  numeric  literals.  Only  a minor  modification  to  existing 
implementations  would  be  required. 

A break  character  of  space  could  not  be  used  with  identifiers 
without  introducing  syntactic  ambiguities  into  the  language.  Any  break 
character  to  be  used  with  identifiers  would  not  be  of  much  value  unless 
identifiers  could  be  formed  from  some  number  of  characters  significantly 
larger  than  eight.  Adding  this  feature  to  the  language  would  reouire  a 
restructuring  of  the  symbol  table  in  existing  compilers,  thereby 
reaucina  the  number  of  symbols  available  to  the  user. 


H5.  There  will  be  no  continuation  of  lexical  units  across 
lines,  but  there  will  be  a way  to  include  object  characters 
such  as  end-of-line  in  literal  strings.  ....F 


The  language  permits  lexemes  to  continue  across  lines. 

This  capability  could  be  removed  with  a relatively  minor 
modification  to  existinq  implementations.  However,  a break  character 
must  be  provided  for  long  character  string  literals. 


H6.  Key  words  will  be  reserved,  will  be  very  few  in  number, 
will  be  informative,  and  will  riot  be  usable  in  contexts  where 
an  identifier  can  be  used.  ....P 


The  lanquaqe  has  179  primitives  <or  key  words).  A primitive  cannot 
be  assigned  as  an  identifier  (i.e.,  the  primitive  is  reserved)  if 
ambiguities  would  be  created  in  the  user's  program.  There  are  29 
primitives  that  cannot  create  ambiguities  and,  therefore,  are  not 
reserved. 

flaking  all  primitives  reserved  would  require  a simple  modification 
to  the  existing  implementation. 

The  large  number  of  primitives  in  the  lanouage  is  indicative  of  the 
variety  of  syntax  available.  The  number  of  primitives  could  be  reduced 
by  removino  from  the  languaoe  those  control  mechanisms  that  are 
redundant  or  seldom  used. 
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M7.  The  source  tanouage  will  have  a single  uniform  comment 
convention.  Comments  will  be  easily  distinguishable  from 
code,  will  be  introduced  by  a single  (or  possibly  two) 
lannuage  defined  characters,  will  permit  any  combination  of 
characters  to  appear,  will  be  able  to  appear  anywhere 
reasonable  in  programs,  will  automatically  terminate  at 
end-of-line  if  not  otherwise  terminated,  and  will  not 


prohibit  automatic  reformattino  of  programs.  ....P 

Uniform  comment  convention  F 

Lock  different  from  code  U 

Bracketed  by  one  or  two  characters  f> 

Can  contain  any  characters  T 

Can  apoear  anywhere  reasonable  T 

Terminated  by  the  end  of  the  line F 

Compatible  with  automatic  reformatting  T 


The  language  has  three  comment  conventions: 

(1)  Comment  statement:  COMMENT  <string>  f The  comment  statement 
cannot  appear  witbin  any  other  statement. 

(?)  Bracket  notes:  Used  to  document  one  of  the  five  bracket 
declarations  (system  declaration,  system  data  declaration,  system 
procedure  declaration,  head  declaration,  and  local  data  declaration) 
<dec  lar  at  ionxstr ina>  S. 

(^)  Notes:  strings  delimited  by  pairs  of  consecutive  single  primes. 
They  may  appear  in  any  statement  wherever  it  is  permissible  to  use  a 
space.  • •<strino>1 • . 

Since  the  notes  convention  could  accomplish  the  functions  of  the 
other  two  comment  conventions  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  more  than  one. 
The  other  two  conventions  could  be  removed  easily  from  the  language  with 
no  impact  on  existing  implementations. 


H 8 . The  lanquage  will  not  permit  unmatched  parentheses  of 
any  kind.  . . . . T 


The  language  does  not  permit  unmatched  parentheses. 


,pt 


Hd 


There  will  be  a uniform  referent  notation 
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Almost  all  function  calls  and  array  element  references  use  the  same 
notation.  The  only  exceptions  are  the  two  intrinsic  functions  FIT  and 
Char.  It  can  be  argued  that  BIT  and  CH»R  are  not  functions  in  the 
normal  sense  that  the  term  is  used,  but  rather  operators  or  modifiers. 

Subsequent  versions  of  CMS-2  have  adopted  the  uniform  function 
notation  for  BIT  and  CHAR.  This  has  required  only  a minor  modification 
to  the  language  and  has  had  a reverse  impact  on  the  implementation. 
That  is,  implementation  for  subsequent  versions  required  less  code  since 
one  fewer  syntactic  form  was  necessary. 


Hi  0 . No  language  defined  symbols  appearing  in  the  same 
context  will  have  essentially  different  meanings.  ....P 


There  are  several  areas  in  the  lanouage  where  the  meaning  of  a 
symbol  is  context  dependent: 

(1)  AND,  OR  and  COMP  are  used  both  as  logical  connectors  between 
Boolean  expressions  and  as  bit  string  operators  (e.g.,  X AND  V results 
in  the  bit  by  bit  logical  AND  of  X and  Y).  This  aual  use  has  createa 
problems  of  ambiguity 

(?)  THEN  is  used  both  as  a statement  connector  (<statement>  THEN 
<statement>)  and  in  the  conditional  control  structure  (IF  <expression> 
THEN  ...  ELSE). 

(3)  The  symbol  period  is  used  both  as  a label  terminator  and  as  a 
radix  point.  In  addition,  two  periods  is  used  for  the  scaling  specifier 
and  three  periods  is  used  to  Indicate  a series  of  consecutive  items  in 
an  INPUT  or  OUTPUT  statement. 

(A)  There  are  three  types  of  EQUALS  declarations:  numeric  constant, 
the  difference  between  the  allocations  of  two  addressable  names,  and  the 
allocation  of  an  addressable  name.  The  type  of  EQUALS  is  dependent  on 
the  evaluation  of  the  expression  in  the  declaration.  In  addition,  the 
expression  is  evaluated  left  to  riqht  with  no  hierarchy  of  operators. 
Numeric  expressions  in  other  contexts  are  evaluated  hierarchically. 

Elimination  of  any  of  these  multiple  purpose  syntactic  forms  would 
require  the  introduction  of  new  syntactic  forms.  In  each  case  there 
would  be  no  impact  on  other  requirements  and  only  minor  modifications  to 
the  oresent  implementations  would  be  necessary. 
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II.  There  will  be  no  defaults  in  programs  which  affect  the 
program  logic.  That  is,  decisions  which  affect  proaram  looic 
will  be  made  either  irrevocably  when  the  lanpuaqe  is  defined 
or  explicitly  in  each  program.  ....T 


There  ere  no  implementation  defaults  that  affect  propram  looic. 


12.  Defaults  will  be  provided  tor  special  capabilities 
affectino  only  object  representation  and  other  properties 
which  the  proprammer  does  not  know  or  care  about.  Such 
defaults  will  always  mean  that  the  programmer  does  not  care 
which  choice  is  made.  The  programmer  will  be  able  to 


override  these  defaults  when  necessary.  ....P 

Defaults  specified  for  don't  care  cases  T 

Programmer  can  override  the  defaults  P 

The  language  includes  defaults  that  affect  only  object 
representat ion.  These  include: 

i 


(1)  Data  representation:  table  packina  - the  user  may  define  the 
internal  position  of  each  field  cr  he  may  let  the  compiler  determine  the 
most  optimal  internal  arrangement  of  the  fields  accordinq  to  one  of 
three  user  specified  packing  modes. 

(2)  Function/subroutine  calls:  intrinsic  functions  may  be  either 
open  or  closed  dependent  on  the  input  parameters.  For  example,  the  PIT 
modifier  is  open  if  the  bit  strina  specified  does  not  cross  a word 
boundary;  it  is  closed  otherwise. 

(3)  Reentrant  vs  nonreentrant:  the  user  may  indicate  that  the  code 
is  to  be  reentrant.  If  not  specified,  the  code  is  nonreentrant.  Data 
for  reentrant  code  may  be  specified  so  that  multiple  copies  are 
generated  . 

Function/subroutine  calls:  to  provide  the  additional  capability  for 
the  user  to  be  able  to  specify  whether  the  function  is  open  or  closed 
would  require  major  code  additions  to  existing  implementations. 


13.  The  user  will  be  able  to  associate  compile  time 
variables  with  programs.  These  will  include  variables  which 
specify  the  object  computer  model  and  other  aspects  of  the 
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object  machine  configuration. 


.... P _ 


The  only  compile  time  capability  available  to  the  user  is  the 
CSWITCH.  CSwiTCH  brackets  allow  sections  of  proarams  to  be  selectively 
compiled.  The  CSWITCH  is  set  outside  the  prooram  but  is  not  available 
for  interrogation  within  the  program  by  the  user.  Other  compile  time 
information  such  as  the  presence  of  the  operating  system,  are  available 
only  to  the  compiler  and  not  to  the  user. 

Inclusion  of  other  compile  time  variables  would  reouire  a major 
extension  to  the  compiler. 


14.  The  source  language  will  permit  the  use  of  conditional 
statements  (e.g.,  case  statements)  dependent  on  the  object 
environment  and  other  compile  time  variables.  In  such  cases 
the  conditional  will  be  evaluated  at  compile  time  and  only 
the  selected  path  will  be  compiled.  ....P- 


Conditional  compilation  is  provided  for  only  with  the  CSWITCH.  See 
the  comments  under  requirement  13. 


15.  The  source  languaqe  will  contain  a simple  clearly 
identifiable  base  or  kernel  which  houses  all  the  power  of  the 
language.  To  the  extent  possible,  the  base  will  be  minimal 
with  each  feature  providing  a single  unique  capability  not 
otherwise  duplicated  in  the  base.  The  choice  of  the  base 
will  not  detract  from  the  efficiency,  safety,  or 
understandabi l ity  of  the  language.  ....F 


The  base  of  the  language  is  the  entire  language  and  it  is  not 
small.  There  are  no  extension  features  for  defining  new  capabilities  in 
terms  of  the  base. 

The  base  of  the  language  could  be  reduced  to  provide  a relatively 
low  level  general  purpose  capability  merely  by  removing  those  seldom 
used  and  special  case  features. 
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16.  Lanquage  restrictions  which  are  dependent  only  on  the 
translator  and  not  on  the  object  machine  will  be  specified 
explicitly  in  the  lanquage  definition. 


, P* 


limits  on  the  number  of  array  dimensions,  the  lenqth  of 
identifiers,  the  number  of  nested  parentheses  levels  and  the  number  of 
nested  block  levels  are  part  of  the  lanquage  definition.  The  number  of 
identifiers  in  a proaram  however,  is  not  part  of  the  lanquage  definition 
and  is  not  fixed  by  the  translator  but  is  limited  by  the  amount  of  core 
storage  available  on  the  AN/UYK-7  system  that  hosts  the  compiler. 

Changing  the  limit  on  the  number  of  identifiers  in  a program  to  a 
lanquaoe  defined  limit  would  require  a simple  modification  to  the 
existing  translator. 

The  limits  on  array  dimensions,  the  number  of  nested  parentheses 
levels  and  the  number  of  nested  block  levels  are  set  so  high  that  no 
program  should  encounter  the  limits.  The  lenqth  of  identifiers, 
however,  could  be  considered  by  many  to  be  arbitrarily  short.  See  the 
comments  on  requirement  H4  for  the  scope  and  impact  of  modifications  of 
this  limit. 


17.  Language  restrictions  which  are 
only  on  the  object  environment  will 
lanquage  definition  or  any  translator. 


inherently  dependent 
not  be  built  into  the 


Restrictions  such  as  amount  of 
specialized  peripheral  equipment,  etc 
def ini tion. 


run  time  storage,  access  to 
are  not  part  of  the  language 


d 
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jl.  The  language  and  its  translators  will  not  impose  run 
time  costs  for  unneeded  or  unused  generality.  They  will  be 
capable  of  producing  efficient  code  for  all  programs. 


,.u 


No  efficiency  cost  for  unused  features  

Efficient  code  can  be  produced  for  all  features 


,u 

.u 


The  current  implementation  rf  the  language  attempts 
efficient  code  for  the  widest  variety  of  programs: 
optimization  techniques  are  used;  for  common  special  uses 
generates  special  sequences  of  code  rather  than  standard 
all  cases;  only  the  run  time  support  routines  required  by 
become  part  of  the  program.  However,  certain  trade-offs 


to  generate 
Sophisticated 
the  compiler 
sequences  for 
the  program 
exist  within 


the  compiler  and  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  that  the  most  efficient 
code  is  generated  for  all  programs.  For  example,  certain  features 
always  use  a run  time  support  routine.  There  are  probably  some 
infrequently  occurring  special  cases  of  these  features  for  which 
oeneration  of  in-line  code  would  be  more  efficient. 


j 2.  Any  optimizations  performed  by  the  translator  will  not 
change  the  effect  of  the  program.  ....T 


Optimization  by  the  compiler  does  not  change  the  effect. 


J3.  The  source  language  will  provide  encapsulated  access  to 
machine  dependent  hardware  facilities  including  machine 
language  code  insertions. 


T 


Machine  language  insertions  are  permitted  in  CMS-2  programs  in  data 
designs  and  procedures  provided  the  insertions  are  bracketed  with  the 
statements  DIRECT  S and  CMS-?  S.  The  machine  language  is  equivalent  to 
AN/UYK-7  assembly  language. 


!J4.  It  will  be  possible  within  the  source  language  to 
specify  the  object  presentation  of  composite  data  structures. 
These  descriptions  will  be  optional  and  encapsulated  and  will 
be  distinct  from  the  logical  description.  The  user  will  he 
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able  to  specify  the  time/space  trade-off  to  the  translator. 
If  not  specified,  the  object  renresentat ion  will  be  optimal 


as  determined  by  the  translator.  ....P* 

Encapsulated  specification  of  representation  possible  ...........P 

Space/time  tradeoff  can  be  soecified  P+ 


The  language  provides  the  user  with  the  capability  of  specifying 
the  oDject  representation  of  the  items  of  tables  (records  of  arrays). 
The  user  can  either  pack  the  fields  himself  by  defining  the  sire  and 
arrangement  of  the  fields  in  the  table  or  he  can  indicate  hew  the 
compiler  is  to  pack  the  fields  by  specifying  a packing  descriptor  (NONE, 
MEDIUM  or  DENSE)  with  the  table  declaration.  The  packing  descriotor 
NONE  signifies  that  the  compiler  is  to  allocate  the  maximum  soace  (and, 
therefore,  least  execution  is  reouired).  DENSE  signifies  the  least 
soace  (and,  hence,  most  execution).  In  addition  to  the  packing 
descriptor  the  user  can  further  control  the  arrangement  of  fields  within 
user  packed  tables  by  using  the  field  overlay  capability  (free  union). 

With  either  user  packinq  or  compiler  packing  the  user  does  not  have 
complete  control  over  the  arrangement  of  fields  within  the  table.  A 
fiela  may  not  start  in  the  middle  of  one  word  and  end  in  the  middle  of 
another  word,  and  multi-word  fields  must  end  on  a word  toundary. 

For  user  packed  tables  the  startinq  word  and  starting  hit  of  each 
field  is  not  encapsulated  but  is  additional  information  appended  to  the 
field  description. 

All  of  the  fields  within  a table  must  be  either  user  packed  or 
compiler  packed.  User  packing  and  compiler  packing  cannot  be  mixed 
within  a table . 

Expansion  of  the  user's  control  over  object  representation  of  items 
of  tables  by  allowino  mixed  user  packing  and  compiler  packinq,  or  adding 
new  packing  descriptors,  etc.  would  reauire,  in  addition  to  syntax 
revisions,  a modification  of  the  packinq  algorithms.  Giving  the  user 
complete  control  over  the  posi t icjniny  of  fields  over  word  boundaries 
would  require  new  coding  sequences  and/or  additional  run  time  routines. 


J5.  The  programmer  will  be  able  to  specify  whether  calls  on 
a routine  are  to  have  an  ooen  or  closed  implementation.  An 
open  and  a closed  routine  of  the  same  description  will  have 


identical  semantics.  ...,F 

Open/closed  properties  can  be  specified  ......................... F 

Open  and  closed  versions  have  the  same  semantics  ...........F 
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All  user  defined  procedures  and  functions  are  closed. 

The  current  implementation  of  the  translator  could  be  retrofitted 
to  include  the  capability  of  open  user  defined  procedures/functions 
without  requiring  a major  redesign.  However.,  additional  storage  in  the 
symbol  table  would  be  required  to  save  the  open  procedure/function  for 
later  expansion,  thereby  reducino  the  number  of  symbols  available  to  the 
user . 
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Extraneous  Features 

We  recommend  that  the  following  features  of  CMS-?,  not  required  by 
the  Tinman,  be  kept: 

* Character  string  type  (assuminq  that  the  Tinman 
requires  only  a character  type,  not  a character  strinn 
type)  and  the  concatenation  operator,  CAT. 

* Result  parameters  (OUTPUT  narameters)  for  procedures. 

* Control  of  the  internal  structure  of  tables  (arrays) 
through  (1)  specifyina  the  internal  arrangement  of  the 
records  of  a simple  tatle  (one-dimensional  array)  as 
either  horizontal  or  vertical  and  (?)  specifyina  the 
compiler  packing  aloorithm  to  he  used. 

*■  The  ability  to  declare  system  procedures  (modules)  to 
be  reentrant. 


The  following  features  provide  a useful  capability  to  the  CMS-? 
user  commurtitv.  They  should  be  either  kept  intact  or  replaced  by  some 
equivalent  feature: 

* Bit  strina  type.  A datum  of  any  of  the  atomic  types 
can  be  converted  to  a bit  string  by  use  of  the  PIT 
functional  modifier. 

* The  debug  option.  This  capability  has  proved  useful 
and  could  even  be  expanded. 

* The  MEANS  statement  (temporary  source  substitution). 

This  could  be  included  in  a more  general  macro 
capabi lity. 

* The  explicit  conversion  operators  PIT  and  CHAR,  which 
convert  data  to  bit  string  type  and  character  string 
type  respectively,  regardless  of  their  declared  type. 

* The  scaling  specifier  for  intermediate  computations  in 
fixed-point  expressions. 

* Multiple  receptacle  assignment  statements.  The  most 
common  use  for  this  feature  is  initialization  at  what 
would  be  the  beginning  of  a scope  in  a more  modern 
language . 

* Procedure  switches  (item  and  index).  Although  the 
same  effect  can  be  obtained  through  a combination  of  a 
FOR  (case)  statement  and  procedure  calls,  this  syntax 
enables  the  compiler  to  generate  code  which  is 
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efficient 
parameter 
of  this. 


in  both  space  and  time,  particularly  if 
passage  is  involved.  NT DS  takes  advantage 


The  following  features  are  highly  machine  dependent,  but  they  have 
been  found  useful  by  CNS-2  users.  They  should  be  retained  because  of 
this  user  interest,  but  they  should  be  required  to  be  bracketed 
(encapsulated)  by  statements  which  mark  them  as  being  machine  dependent 
(requirement  J3): 

* Designation  that  a procedure  parameter  is  to  be  passed 
in  a specific  machine  register. 

* Designation  that  a datum  is  to  reside  permanently  in  a 
machine  reqister  within  its  scope  of  definition 
(system  and  local  indexes).  This  might  even  be 
expanded  to  allow  various  data  types  to  reside  in 
these  registers;  currently  only  one  range  of  inteqer 
type  is  permitted. 

* The  shift  operators,  which  duplicate  the  machine  shift 
instructions. 

* The  stop  operators,  which  duplicate  the  machine  STOP 
instructions.  A variant  of  this  capability  also 
occurs  in  the  RFTlJPN  statement. 

* The  COUNT  function,  which  counts  the  number  of  1-bits 
in  a data  unit . 

The  following  features  of  CPS-2,  not  required  by  the  Tinman,  should 
be  deleted: 

* The  EXCHANGE  statement  (permanent  source 

substitution).  This  is  actually  a function  of  a 
source  file  editor  and  should  not  be  in  the  languaae. 

* OVERLAY,  a form  of  free  union. 

* Sub-tables  (declared  subdivisions  of  tables).  This 
has  most  of  the  bad  properties  of  free  union  with  very 
few  offsetting  virtues. 

* The  FIND  statement  (table  search).  This  is  simply  a 
replacement  tor  a combination  of  a VARY  and  an  IF 
statement . 

* Statement  switches  (index  and  item).  These  are 
elaborations  of  the  GOTO  statements. 

* The  ability  to  specify  that  a floating  point  datum  is 
to  be  rounded.  This  is  too  hardware  dependent. 
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* The  PACK  statement.  This  is  little  used  and  is  almost 
useless  because  its  inverse  (UNPACK ) is  not  in  the 
lanquaqe . 

* The  SWAP  statement.  This  is  too  little  used  to  be 
worthwhi le  . 

* Table  word  referencino,  which  permits  addressing  a 
machine  word  within  a table  (array).  This  is  too 
hardware  dependent,  thereby  seriously  inhibiting 
portability,  and  is  a means  of  defeating  type-check inc 
as  well. 
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Summary 

CMS-2  is  an  old  language.  The  original  desiqn  of  the  first  version 
of  the  language  was  influenced  by  its  predecessor  (CS-1),  the  lanquage 
concerts  prevalent  in  the  mid-sixties,  and  its  first  target  machine  (the 
AN/USQ-20).  Changes  to  the  lanquage  through  the  years  were  made 
primarily  by  the  addition  of  new  features  rather  than  by  revision.  The 
desion  of  the  version  of  CMS-2  beinq  evaluated  here,  CMS-2YI7),  was 
influenced  Dy  its  predecessors,  retairinq' most  of  their  features  and 
syntax,  and  by  its  target  machine,  the  AN/UYK-7.  The  qrowth  of 
CMS-2 Y (7)  has  been  primarily  by  the  addition  of  new  features.  The  most 
recent  qrowth  was  caused  by  the  current  flurry  over  structured 
oroorammino. 

CMS-2  now  contains  most  of  the  structured  programming  features 
common  to  modern  HOLs : The  case  statement,  WHILE  and  UNTIL  conditions  on 
iteration,  block  structuring,  etc.,  in  addition  to  those  features  that 
were  considered  necessary  for  embedded  military  systems:  Machine  code 
insertions,  separate  element  compilation,  coirpools,  procedure  linkage 
without  a required  monitor,  mapping  of  structures  to  the  machine,  high 
level  access  to  machine  functions  and  hardware,  and  features  chosen  for 
their  high  efficiency  (both  in  execution  speed  and  space),  such  as  the 
procedure  switch.  Some  of  the  features  make  CMS-2  highly  machine 
dependent  and  are  contradictory  to  the  philosophy  of  000-1. 

As  one  would  expect  from  a lanquage  that  is  an  amalgam  of  features 
advocated  by  different  schools  of  language  design,  there  are  some 
inconsistencies  and  context  dependencies,  although  throuoh  careful 
design  these  have  been  kept  to  a small  number.  Similarly,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  avoid  unnecessary  complexity  of  the  syntax  and 
semantics.  Although  large,  the  language  is  not  unwieldy  or  difficult  to 
learn.  In  subsequent  versions  of  the  language  some  of  the  seldom  used 
features  have  been  culled  and  some  of  the  syntax  has  been  redefined  to 
resolve  inconsistencies  and  create  a more  uniform  notation. 

CMS-2  meets,  at  least  partially,  many  of  the  Tinman  requirements, 
primarily  those  that  would  be  met  by  most  high  order  languages  in 
current  use  for  military  systems.  It  has  a wide  variety  of  data  types 
and  structures,  including  records,  arrays,  and  fixed  point,  floating 
point,  character  string,  and  enumeration  types.  It  has  literals  for 
most  data  types  (not  for  Boolean,  however!)  and  allows  data 
initialization.  It  has  all  the  standard  arithmetic,  relational,  and 
logical  operators.  It  has  the  standard  control  structures:  Sequential, 
conditional,  iteration,  and  some  exception  handling.  It  is  free  form, 
allows  mnemonic  identifiers  and  labels,  has  adequate  commenting 
capabilities,  and  has  access  to  libraries.  It  has  functions  with 
multiple  inputs  and  procedures  with  multiple  input  and  output  (result) 
parameters. 

What  is  missing  from  the  language  are  many  of  the  more  modern 
features  which  allow  a hiaher  degree  of  programming  sophistication. 
These  include  extension  capabilities,  recursion,  parallel  processing. 
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pointers,  generic  procedures,  and  suitable  I/O  capabilities  ana  scope 
rules.  The  I/O  capabilities  in  CMS-?  are  very  rudimentary,  designed 
primarily  for  hatch  operation.  All  I/O  for  embedded  systems  is 
performed  using  machine  language  inserts  which  interface  with  special 
purpose  executives  tailored  to  the  specific  application.  CMS-?  Joes  not 
oer^it  the  scope  of  data  units  to  be  local  to  a procedure,  a block,  or  a 
control  structure. 

j t is  not  clear  that  usina  CMS-?  as  a starting  point  for  creation 
of  a POO -1  language  would  be  the  most  expedient  approach.  It  sterns 
likely,  pending  mere  precise  definitions  of  the  features  to  be  added, 
that  C«S-?  could  be  modified  to  more  closely  meet  the  T-inman 
requi rerents,  but  the  modifications  would  doubtlessly  be  extensive  and 
costly.  The  resultant  languaoe  probably  would  not  be  as  simple  and 
concise  as  desirable.  Certainly  it  would  no  lonoer  be  CMS-?. 
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Introduction 

This  report  gives  a comparison  of  the  lanquaqe  CORAL  66  to  the 
Tinman  language  requirements  (Department  of  Defense  Requirements  for 
High  Order  Computer  Programming  Languages,  "Tinman"  - 1 March  1976, 

Section  TV).  For  the  purposes  of  this  comparison,  CORAL  66  is 
considered  to  be  defined  by: 

Intpr-Establishment  Committee  on  Computer 
Appl icsticns 

Official  Definition  of  CORAL  66 
Ministry  of  Defence 
Her  Majesty’s  Stationary  Officp 
London,  1971"! 


Tinman  contains  78  lancuaqe  requirements.  This  report  compares 
CORAL  66  to  each  requirement  individually.  If  a requirement  is  totally 
satisfied,  the  accompanying  text  is  a summary  of  t;he  particular 
mechanism  used.  (Occasionally  no  text  is  needed  if  a requirement  is 
totally  satisfied.)  If  a requirement  is  not  totally  satisfied,  the  text 
consists  of  a summary  of  the  shortcomings  and  such  items  as  the  scope  of 
the  changes  necessary  to  fully  meet  the  requirement  and  the  impact  of 
these  changes  on  existing  implementations. 

Each  Tinman  requirement  becins  with  an  introductory  paraaranh. 
These  paragraphs  are  reproduced  in  this  report.  In  many  cases  they  are 
followed  by  several  sinrle-line  summaries  of  features  in  the  area  of  the 
requirement.  Usually  these  are  features  which  are  specifically  called 
for  in  the  requirement.  A feature  enclosed  in  parentheses,  however,  is 
one  which  the  reviewers  thought  rossibly  desirable,  even  thouah  not 
called  for  in  the  requirement. 

Symbols  placed  beside  the  introductory  paragraph  and  the  individual 
features  indicate  the  degree  to  which  the  requi rement  or  feature  is 
satisfied  by  the  lanouaqe.  The  symbols  and  their  meanings  are: 

T - Totally  satisfied 

P - Partially  satisfied 

F - Fails  (not  satisfied  at  all) 

U - Unclear  from  the  documentation 

P*  - Almost  totally  satisfied 

P-  - Only  slightly  satisfied 

N/A  - Not  applicable  (used  only  for  individual 
features  when  the  requirement  is  not  satisfied 
at  all) 
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(The  symbols  P,  P+,  and  F-  will  often  be  used  with  requirements  which 
are  stated  in  one  of  the  forms  "There  will  be  no..."  or  "All...-",  even, 
though  only  T or  F are  technically  applicable  in  these  cases.) 

Ti  j report  concludes  with  two  summaries.  The  first  is  cf  the 
features  of  CORAL  66  which  are  extraneous  to  Tinman  and  the  desirability 
of  retaining  each  of  them.  The  second  is  of  the  language  as  a whole  and 
the  desirability  of  modifyino  it  to  bring  in  into  line  with  the  Tinman 
requi rements . 
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A 1 . The  language  will  be  typed.  The  type  (or  mode)  of  all 
variables,  components  ct  composite  data  structures, 
expressions,  operations,  and  parameters  will  be  determinable 
at  compile  time  and  unalterable  at  run  time.  The  language 
will  require  that  the  type  of  each  variable  and  component  of 
composite  data  structures  be  explicitly  specified  in  the 
source  programs.'' 


. . T 


CORAL  66  requires  an  explicit  specification  of  the  tyre  of  each 
variable  and  component  of  data  tables.  Althouah  it  allows  implicit 
conversions  during  expression  evaluations,  the  type  or  node  of 
evaluatior  is  ‘determined  at  compile  time  and  does  not  chanae  at  run 
time. 


A2.  The  language  will  provide  data  tynes  for  integer,  real 
(floating  point  and  fixed  point),  boolean  and  character  and 
will  provide  arrays  (i.e.,  composite  data  structures  with 
indexaole  components  of  homogeneous  tyre)  and  records  (i.e., 
composite  data  structures  with  labeled  components  of 
heterogeneous  type)  as  tyre  generators.  ,...R+ 

Integer  T 

floatinq  Point  .)'♦ 

Fixed  Point  . . T 

Boolean  ..............F 

Character  String  ..P 

Arrays  T 

Records  T 


COPAL  66  provides  for  integer,  floating,  fixed,  and  array  type  of 
data  hut  does  not  provide  for  Poolean  variables.  The  official 
definition  of  the  lanouage  does  not  allow  character  data  dec larations , 
Put  Blandford  extensions  to  CORAL  66  permit  PYTE  declarations  which  are 
used  for  character  definitions  and  strinq  manipulations.  The  TABLF 
declaration  allows  the  definition  of  the  tyne  of  a table's  components 
including  their  width  and  lenoth.  This  is  equivalent  to  defining  a 
record.  The  implementation  of  floating  point  is  optional  and  is 
dependent  upon  the  hardware.  If  the  computer  does  not  have  the  floating 
Doint  unit,  this  feature  is  not  required. 

Introduction  of  Boolean  type  variables  will  require  changes  to 
existing  implementations  in  tyre  checking,  table  declarations, 
comparison  operations,  function  and  procedure  parameter  definitions  etc. 
The  floating  point  type  data  definitions  can  be  made  mandatory  since 
this  feature  can  be  provided  by  software  at  the  cost  of  some  storage 
space.  This  may  be  significant  on  mini  computers,  but  will  cause 


L 
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minimal  problems  on  larger  computers.  The  Blandford  extension  can  he 
merged  with  the  languaoe  kernel  and  made  cart  of  the  official 
definition,  instead  of  being  left  as  an  extension. 


A3.  The  source  language  will  recuire  global  (to  a scope) 
specification  of  the  precision  for  floating  ooint  arithmetic 
and  will  permit  precision  specification  for  individual 
variables.  This  specification  will  be  interpreted  as  the 
maximum  precision  required  by  the  nrogram  logic  and  the 


minimum  precision  to  be  supported  by  the  object  code.  ....p 

Global  arithmetic  precision  specification  mandatory  F 

Individual  variable  precision  soec i f i cat i on  permitted  T 


CORAL  66  does  not  allow  alobal  specification  of  the  precision  for 
floating  point  arithmetic.  In  'fact  it  permits  no  precision 
specification  at  all  for  floatina  ooint  numbers.  They  are  confined  to 
one  full  word. 

The  lanouage  does  permit  individual  precision  specification  for 
fixed  point  numbers  and  thus  meets  the  second  oart  of  this  renuirement. 

To  meet  this  requirement  the  languaoe  will  have  to  be  modified  in 
following  ways:  (1)  Implementation  of  floating  point  data  will  have  to 
be  made  mandatory,  (2)  the  syntax  of  the  language  and  the  d3ta 
definition  will  have  to  be  modified  to  permit  specification  of  precision 
by  the  user,  and  (3)  global  specification  of  precision  for  floating 
computations  will  have  to  be  allowed. 

These  changes  to  the  lanouage  will  impact  all  existing 
implementations  since  none  of  them  permits  global  specification  of 
precision  for  floating  numbers.  Besides,  many  existino  implementations 
do  not  have  the  floating  point  option  at  all. 


A4.  Fixed  point  numbers  will  be  treated  as  exact  quantities 
which  have  a range  and  a fractional  step  size  which  are 
determined  by  the  user  at  comfile  time.  scale  factor 


management  will  be  done  by  the  compiler.  ....P+ 

Treated  as  exact  quantities  T 

Ranqe  and  step  size  determined  at  compile  time  .................. f* 

Scaling  handled  automatically  p 
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The  requirement  implies  that  the  user  should  be  able  to  specify 
explicitly  the  range  and  step  size  of  the  fixed  point  numbers.  CORAL  66 
allows  the  user  to  specify  the  total  bits  and  the  fraction  bits 
associated  with  a fixed  point  number,  thus  implicitly  setting  the 
possible  range  of  values  and  the  step  size,  but  does  not  allow  an 
explicit  declaration  to  do  so.  Furthermore,  it  dies  not  allow  the 
number  to  exceed  one  full  word  of  the  computer,  thus  making  the  fixed 
point  data  definition  and  its  range  machine  dererdent.  Scaling  for  each 
variable  is  specified  by  the  user,  but  is  automatically  handled  by  the 
compiler  while  processing  expressions.  Thus  the  lanquage  only  partially 
meets  this  overall  requirement. 

The  lanquage  definition  should  he  modified  to  allow  th«*  user  to 
specify  the  ranqe  and  step  size  of  fixed  point  variables.  Furthermore, 
the  languaqe  should  not  restrict  the  size  of  a fixed  point  variable  to 
one  computer  word.  The  user  should  control  the  size  of  the  word  and  its 
ranqe  and  not  the  computer  word  sire  or  the  compiler. 

Such  modifications  to  the  languaqe  will  impact  all  existing 
implementations  significantly  since  they  all  provide  for  one  computer 
word  to  define  a fixed  point  and  floating  point  number. 


A 5 . Character  sets  will  be  treated  as  any  other  enumeration 


type.  - . . . F 

New  sets  can  be  defined  as  enumeration  types  .......F 

ASCII  and  FBCDIC  are  provided  F 

(Conversion  capability  between  sets  is  available)  f 


COPAL  66  does  not  permit  definition  of  a user-specified  character 
set.  The  character  set  is  defined  to  he  ISO  (Same  as  ASCII). 
Furthermore,  no  facilities  are  provided  in  the  language  to  alter  the 
collating  sequence  of  these  characters  at  compile  time.  The  conversion 
capabilities  between  EBCDIC  and  ASCII  are  dictated  by  implementations 
and  net  required  by  the  language  definition.  Thus  CORAL  66  foils  to 
meet  this  requirement. 

Introduction  of  a capability  to  enumerate  a character  set  in  CORAL 
66  is  a major  lanouage  desicn  chame  havino  an  eoually  significant 
effect  upon  implementation.  It  would  require  adding  status  variables 
and  enumeration  capabilities  which  the  languaqe  does  not  presently  have. 

Changes  in  t^e  languaqe  to  accommodate  user  defined  character  sets 
will  require  modification  to  all  existing  implementations.  The  library 
will  have  to  include  routines  to  convert  ASCII  to  EBCDIC  and  other 
installation  and  implementation  related  conversion  routines. 
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Other  features  of  the  language  related  to  strings  and  character 
sets  will  also  be  affected  to  accommodate  the  programmer-defined 
character  set. 


A6.  The  language  will  require  user  specification  of  the 
number  of  dimensions,  the  range  of  subscript  values  for  each 
dimension,  and  tyre  of  each  array  component.  The  number  of 
dimensions,  the  type  and  the  lower  subscript  bound  will  be 
determinable  at  compile  time.  The  upper  subscript  bound  will 


be  determinable  at  entry  to  the  array  allocation  scope. 

Number  of  dimensions  is  fixed  at  compile  time  T 

Tyoe  is  fixed  at  compile  time  T 

Lower  subscript  bound  is  fixed  at  compile  time T 

Upper  subscript  bound  is  fixed  at  scope  entry  F 

Subscripts  only  integers  or  from  an  enumeration  type  T 

Subscripts  will  be  from  a contiguous  range  T 


CORAL  66  allows  one  or  two  dimensional  arrays  each  element  of  which 
is  of  the  same  type.  It  requires  that  the  lower  ano  upper  bounds  be 
supplied  by  the  user  in  the  form  of  integers,  and  thus  be  determinable 
at  comnile  time.  The  lanouage  definition  does  not  allow  the  computation 
for  the  upper  bound  to  be  deferred  until  scope  entry  time.  It  must  be 
available  at  compile  time. 

To  defer  processing  of  upper  subscript  bound  implies  provision  for 
dynamic  array  sizes.  This  would  mean  that  storage  allocation  for  the 
array  would  be  done  at  the  run-time.  It  would  require  more  time  and 
care  to  execute  the  programs  having  dynamic  arrays.  Podif icat ions  to 
the  translators  will  have  to  be  made  to  alter  the  existing 
syntax-checking  mechanism  (which  checks  for  the  numerical  value  of  both 
upper  and  lower  bounds),  the  storage  allocations  functions  (which 
allocate  core  for  arrays  at  compile  time),  and  the  compile  time 
diagnostics. 


A7 . The  lanauage  will  permit  records  to  have  alternative 
structures,  each  of  which  is  fixed  at  compile  time.  The  name 
and  type  of  each  record  component  will  be  specified  by  the 


user  at  compile  time.  ....P 

Alternative  structures  for  records  are  possible T 

Discrimination  condition  may  be  any  Roolean  expression  ....F 


CORAL  *6 
Requirement  A 7 


The  OVERLAY  feature  of  CORAL  66  causes  apparently  different  data 
references  to  refer  simultaneously  to  the  same  objects  of  data  (i.e.,  as 
alternative  names  for  the  same  storage  locations.)  This  feature  can  be 
used  to  overlay,  and  later  access,  variables  and  array  or  record 
components.  However,  there  is  no  explicit  discrimination  condition 
available  to  the  user  for  accessinn  the  record. 

To  meet  this  requirement  the  lanquage  will  have  to  provide  a 
mechanism  to  allow  the  user  to  evaluate  a Eoolean  expression  and  then 
jse  one  or  the  other  form  of  record  in  his  program. 

Introduction  of  this  feature  will  require  changes  to  all  existing 
implementations  to  allow  the  OVERLAY  feature  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  discrimination  condition. 


J 


' 


CORAL  66  6 

Reauirement  R1 


PI.  Assignment  and  reference  operation  will  be  automatically 
defined  for  all  data  types  which  do  not  manage  their  data 
storage.  The  assignment  operation  will  permit  any  value  of  a 
given  type  to  be  assigned  to  a variable,  array,  or  record 
component  of  that  type  or  of  a union  type  containino  that 


type.  Reference  will  retrieve  the  last  assigned  value.  ...,T 

Automatically  defined  for  any  type  (except...)  .T 

Available  for  individual  components  T 

(Assignment  and  reference  via  functions)  f 


Assignment  to  inteqer,  floatinq  and  fixed  data  types  is  available 
in  CORAL  66,  as  is  the  user  ability  to  reference  the  values  stored. 
Components  of  arrays  and  records  can  also  he  individually  assigned  to  or 
referenced.  However,  the  assianrrent  operation  is  not  defined  for  entire 
records  or  arrays,  even  if  they  are  conformable. 

No  conflicts  with  other  reaui rements . 


B2.  The  source  lanauaae  will  have  a built-in  operation  which 
can  be  used  to  compare  any  two  data  objects  (regardless  of 
type)  for  identity.  ...,T 


COPAL  66  contains  = operator  which  can  be  used  to  compare  two 
logically  equivalent  values  of  different  types  for  equivalence.  Thus  in 
a loqical  comparison  floating  1 .()  will  be  equal  to  integer  1. 

No  conflicts  with  other  requirements. 


B3.  Relational  operations  will  be  automatically  defined  for 


numeric  data  and  all  types  defined  by  enumeration.  ,...r- 

Built-in  for  all  numeric  and  enumeration  types  .................. P 

Ordering  can  be  inhibited  when  desired  F 


COPAL  66  provides  for  relational  operators  <,  <*,  >*,  <>  and  > 
for  looical  comparison  of  numeric  data.  However,  since  CORAL  66  does 
not  prrmit  status  variables,  automatic  ordering  of  enumerated  data  is 
not  permitted,  tinordered  definitions  of  sets  is  also  not  allowed. 


CORAL  66 
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To  meet  this  requirement,  CORAL  66  will  have  to  define  STATUS 
variables  with  the  capahility  to  define  their  associated  set  of  values 
either  in  an  ordered  or  unordered  way.  Introduction  of  this  tyoe  of 
variatle  will  affect  the  existing  implementations  significantly.  All 
logical  expression  processina  will  have  to  be  modified.  Its  impact  on 
control  statements  will  require  changes  in  IF  and  FOP-WHILE  statements 
also. 


All  existing  imr  lemerit  at  i ons  will  have  to  be  modified  to  include 
the  Status  variables  and  changes  to  the  constructs  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph. 


B4.  The  built-in  arithmetic  operations  will  include: 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division  (with  a real 
result),  exponentiation,  integer  division  (with  integer  or 
fixea  roint  arguments  and  remainder),  and  reaation.  ....(*♦ 

Addition  ..........T 

Subtraction  ...T 

Multiplication  T 

Division  with  real  result  T 

Exponentiation  F 

Integer  and  fixed  point  division  with  remainder  F 

Negation  ....T 


CORAL  66  does  not  provide  for  exponentiation  nor  does  it  provide 
for  inteoer  division  with  remainder.  Inteqer  division  of  the  type 
K :=  I/J;  results  in  the  inteoer  quotient  being  stored  in  r and  the 
remainder  is  lost  to  the  user.  However  if  K were  defined  to  be 
floating,  then  I and  J will  be  first  converted  to  floatinq  before 
division  takes  place.  The  function  INTEGER  has  to  be  used  in  such  cases 
to  force  division  before  conversion  (i.e.,  *c  :=  INTEGER  (I /J );) . 
Operators  tor  addition,  subtraction,  and  negation,  with  appropriate 
conversions  where  necessary,  are  also  provided. 

Implementation  of  exponentiation  can  be  done  via  software 
subroutines.  Many  CORAL  66  compilers  already  have  this  feature. 
Integer  division  with  remainder  will  require  some  syntax  changes  in  the 
language  to  enable  the  user  to  specify  where  the  remainder  has  to  be 
stored.  Both  of  these  features  can  be  implemented  with  minimal  impact 
on  existing  translators.  Areas  impacted  will  be  syntax  analysis, 
expressions,  diaonostics  and  library. 


CORAL  66 
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BS.  Arithmetic  and  assiqrment  operations  on  data  which  are 
within  the  range  specifications  of  the  program  will  never 
truncate  the  most  significant  diqits  of  a numeric  quantity. 
Truncation  and  roundino  will  always  be  on  the  least 

significant  digits  and  will  never  he  implicit  for  integers 
and  fixea  point  numbers.  Implicit  rounding  beyond  the 
specified  precision  will  be  allowed  for  floating  point 
numbers.  ....f 

Never  from  the  left  for  data  within  range  F 

Never  on  the  right  for  inteoer  and  fixed  point  F 

Implicit  floatinq  point  roundino  beyond  precision  allowed  ,.F 

(Run  time  checks  can  be  avoided)  N/A 


The  CORAL  66  language  does  not  provide  explicit  rules  or  functions 
for  truncation  from  the  right  for  integers  or  fixed  point  numbers  nor 
does  it  prohibit  truncation  from  the  left.  This  matter  is  left  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  implementors.  On  the  floating  point  numbers,  the 
user  has  no  option  to  specify  the  precision.  Fach  floating  number 
occupies  one  comnuter  word.  Their  level  of  precision,  and  the  precision 
of  intermediate  results  is  determined  by  the  hardware  or  the 
implementors.  Hence  the  language  fails  to  meet  this  requirement. 

The  CORAL  66  definition  can  he  modified  to  include  rules  for 
truncation  and  rounding,  users  should  be  allowed  to  specify  precision 
for  floatinq  point  numbers.  Implementation  of  these  changes  can  be 
accomplished  with  minimal  effort.  It  is  conceivable  that  some  of  the 
existing  compilers  may  not  be  allowinq  truncation  from  the  left.  Other 
feature*;  impacted  as  a result  of  these  changes  will  be  multiplication, 
addition,  assignment,  and  expression  processing. 

The  existing  implementations  will  have  to  ensure  that  these  rules 
for  truncation  and  rounding  are  also  followed  to  compute  and  store  the 
intermediate  results. 


B6 . The  built-in  Boolean  operations  will  include  "and", 

"or",  "not",  and  "xor".  The  operations  "and"  and  "or"  on 
scalars  will  be  evaluated  in  short  circuit  mode.  ....P 

Short-circuit  and 
Short-circuit  or 

Not  

Xor  


CORAL  *6  reouires  short  circuit  evaluation  of  the  AND  and  OR 
Boolean  operators.  It  does  not  provide  for  NOT  or  XUR. 


T 

F 

F 


COPAL 

Requirement  R6 


The  introduction  of  NOT  and  XOR  Boolean  operators  will  have  minimal 
impact  on  expression  evaluation  and  some  control  statements  requiring 
logical  conditions  le.g.,  IF,  FOR-WHJLE  etc.).  The  existing 
implementations  will  have  to  be  modified  accordinaly. 


R7.  The  source  languaoe  will  cerroit  scalar  operations  3nd 
assignment  on  conformable  arrays  and  will  permit  data 
transfers  between  records  or  arrays  of  identical  loaical 


structure.  ....F 

Scalar  operations  on  arrays  F 

Assiqnment  between  records  and  arrays  of  conformable  type  F 


The  CORAL  66  lanquage  definition  does  not  specify  that  scalar 
operations  be  extended  to  conformable  arrays  or  that  data  transfers  be 
permitted  between  records  or  arrays  of  identical  loaical  structure. 
Some  implementations  of  CORAL  66  provide  some  of  these  facilities,  but 
that  is  an  accident  of  implementation,  not  a lannuaye  specification. 

This  feature  is  not  difficult  to  implement.  It  would  require 
further  type  checking  for  arrays  and  components  of  records,  their 
conformabi lity  for  size  and  subscript  ranges  before  generating  code  to 
perform  the  scalar  operations  cr  data  transfers  for  the  entire  array  or 
records. 


Bf*.  There  will  be  no  implicit  type  conversions  but  no 
conversion  operation  will  be  required  when  the  type  of  an 
actual  parameter  is  a constituent  of  a union  type  which  is 
the  formal  parameter.  The  lanouane  will  provide  explicit 
conversion  operations  among  integer,  fixed  point  and  floatina 
point  data,  between  the  object  representation  of  numbers  ano 
their  representations  as  characters,  and  between  fixed  point 


scale  factors.  . . . . P- 

No  implicit  conversions  F 

Fxrlicit  between  integer,  fixed  point,  and  floating  point  T 

Explicit  between  fixed  point  scale  factors  F 

(Explicit  between  inteaer  and  Boolean)  F 

(Explicit  between  inteqer  and  enumerated  types)  F 

(Explicit  between  different  enumerated  types)  F 


CORAL  66 
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in 


During  expression  processing  the  CORAL  66  language  definition 
permits  implicit  type  conversions.  However,  explicit  conversion 
operators  between  integer,  fixed,  or  floating  point  data  are  also 
available.  Any  expression  may  be  enclosed  in  parentheses  and  be 
explicitly  tyDed  hy  a prefix  'INTEGER*,  'FIXED'  scale,  or  'FLOATING*. 
For  example 

•FLOATING'IN  ♦ • I NTF GF R ' ( X* Y - A/  FO  ) 
is  a primary  of  tyoe  floating. 

To  introduce  and  further  emphasize  the  explicit  conversions  in  the 
lanouaqe,  the  current  lanquage  definition  and  implementations  will  have 
to  be  modified  to  forbid  implicit  conversion.  Some  modifications  to  the 
syntax-checking  procedures  will  also  have  to  be  made  to  accommodate 
explicit  conversions  between  two  fixed-point  scale  factors. 


B9 . Explicit  conversion  operations  will  not  be  required 
between  numerical  ranges.  There  will  be  a run  time  exception 


condition  when  any  integer  or  fixed  point  value  is 
truncated.  ,...P- 

Implicit  conversion  between  ranoes  ..............................  F 

Exception  condition  on  integer  and  fixed  point  truncation ,p 


There  are  two  kinds  of  ranaes:  the  range  of  variables  and  the  ranqe 
of  subscripts.  CORAL  66  does  not  oermit  specification  of  range  of 
variables,  hence  the  question  of  implicit  conversions  between  ranges 
does  not  arise  in  this  case.  Array  size  ranges  are  required  in  coral 
66,  tut  they  must  be  supplied  by  the  user  as  integer  constants  and  are 
compile  time  evaluable.  The  definition  seems  to  imply  that  an  error 
message  will  be  issued  to  the  user  il  he  supplies  other  than  an  integer 
constant  as  a subscript  range.  No  automatic  conversion  is  implied. 

The  language  does  not  require  that  an  exception  condition  be  raised 
if  an  integer  or  fixed  point  number  is  truncated. 

The  language  does,  however,  permit  a run-time  mode  of  operation  in 
which  exception  conditions  are  raised  if  the  subscriot  range  is 
exceeded. 

To  meet  this  requirement  CORAL  66  compilers  may  have  to  be  modified 
to  allow  subscript  ranges  of  types  other  than  integers,  and  also  to 
permit  automatic  conversions  or  truncation  of  these  ranges  to  integers. 
The  concept  of  ranges  for  all  variables  will  have  to  be  introduced  and 
the  lanouage  syntax  modified  to  accomplish  this. 


CORAL  66 
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BIO.  The  base  languaqe  will  provide  operations  allowing 
proorams  to  interact  with  files,  channels,  or  devices, 
including  terminals.  These  operations  will  permit  sending 
anrl  receiving  both  data  and  control  information,  will  enable 
proorams  to  dynamically  assign  and  reassign  I/O  devices,  will 
orovide  user  control  for  exception  conditions,  and  will  not 


be  installation  dependent.  ....F 

Sending  and  receiving  of  data  ...................................  F 

Sending  and  receiving  of  control  information  F 

Dynamic  device  assignment  .F 

User  exception  condition  control  F 

Installation  independence  f 

(Data  f or matt i no  capability)  F 

(Reading  and  writing  of  bit  strings)  F 


The  CORAL  66  language  makes  no  provision  for  I/O  statements  as  part 
of  the  official  language  definition. 

Language  features  to  select  a device,  open  and  close  a lilt,  read 
and  write  data,  handle  interrupts,  etc.  should  be  defined.  An  I/O 
package,  similar  to  the  one  currently  available  on  the  6E4080  computer 
at  the  Royal  Radar  Fstab l i shnent , should  be  used  (with  necessary 
modifications)  to  carry  out  the  functions  required  by  the  I/O 
statements . 


R 1 1 . The  language  will  provide  operations  on  data  tyres 
defined  as  power  sets  of  enumeration  types  (see  F6).  These 
operations  will  include  union,  intersection,  difference. 


complement,  and  an  element  predicate.  ....?- 

Union  .......T 

Intersection  T 

Difference  T 

Complement  F 

Membership  predicate  F 

(Set  inclusion)  F 


CORAL  66  permits  the  operations  of  DIFFER,  UNION  and  MASK  to 
perform  the  logical  operations  of  difference,  union  and  intersection 
respectively.  It  does  not  provide  for  other  logical  operations 
specified  in  Tinman  requirements.  These  operations  are  only  defined  for 
the  existing  types  since  CORAL  /6  does  not  allow  user-defined  data 
types . 


CORAL  66 
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Cl . Side  effects  which  are  dependent  on  the  evaluation  order 
amonq  the  arauments  of  an  **xoression  will  be  evaluated 
le  f t-t  o-ri  i;ht  . 


Side  effects  must  occur  in  lef t-to-r i ght  order P- 

(Errbedded  assignments)  f 


COPAL  66  definition  does  not  soecify  algorithms  for  expression 
evaluation  and  leaves  their  imr le mentation  dependent.  Only  for 
evaluation  of  library  built-in  functions  in  a simple  expression  does  the 
language  definition  state  that  they  will  be  evaluated  in  the  order  in 
which  they  appear  when  the  expression  is  read  from  left  to  right, 
renardless  of  brackets.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  whrn  other 
functions  appear  as  value  parameters  of  a function  and  hence  must  be 
evaluated  before  the  function  is  evaluated  (i.e.,  the  order  of 
evaluation  of  s i n < cos (exp ( n) ) ) will  be  exo,  cos,  sin.). 

To  establisn  uniformity  in  all  implementations,  the  lanquage 
definition  should  specify  rules  for  expression  evaluation.  Only  where 
the  order  of  evaluation  is  important  should  the  lanauaoe  impose  the 
restriction  that  evaluation  must  proceed  from  left  to  rioht.  In  other 
instances  the  compiler  implementors  should  be  given  the  choice  in 
selectino  evaluation  rules,  as  lonq  as  the  effect  and  the  results  of 
evaluation  are  not  changed. 

Such  a change  is  likely  to  affect  the  existing  implementations 
which  have  followed  their  own  rules  for  the  order  of  evaluating 
“xpressions . 


C?.  Which  parts  of  an  expression  constitute  the  operands  to 
each  operation  within  that  expression  should  be  obvious  to 
the  reader.  There  will  be  few  levels  of  operator  hierarchy 


and  they  will  be  widely  recognized.  ....P 

Few  precedence  levels  F 

No  user-def inec  precedence  levels  I 

Operands  of  an  operation  are  obvious  T 


CORAL  66  does  not  rietine  precedence  levels  for  the  operators.  The 
only  established  precedence  rule  is  that  all  syntact ica l l y outermost 
terms  in  an  expression  will  be  evaluated  to  the  required  numeric  type 
before  the  adding  operators  are  applied.  If  an  expression  is  enclosed 
in  parentheses,  its  terms  are  not  outermost  and  the  rule  no  longer 
applies.  The  algorithm  for  the  particular  compiler  will  determine  the 
sequence  of  events. 


CORAL  66 
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A few  precedence  rules  for  operator  hierarchy  can  be  established  in 
the  language  definition.  This  may  affect  some,  though  not  all, 
implementations.  For  instance,  one  set  of  precedence  rules  can  be: 
•N*SK  ' , 'UNION',  'DIFFER',  */,  +-,  and  the  ordinary  nriority  of 
operators  may  be  changed  by  usinn  parentheses  within  an  expression. 


C3.  Expressions  of  a given  type  will  he  permitted  anywhere 
in  source  programs  where  both  constants  and  references  to 
variables  of  that  type  are  allowed.  ....T 


The  language  allows  expressions  wherever  both  constants  and 
variables  are  allowed. 


No  conflicts  with  other  requirements. 


f 

C4 . Constant  expressions  will  be  allowed  in  programs 
anywhere  constants  are  allowed,  and  constant  expressions  will 
be  evaluated  before  run  time.  ....F 


The  official  definition  of  CORAL  66  does  not  permit  constant 
expressions  wherever  constants  are  allowed.  For  instance, 
F I XED (2*?, 3/1 ) X,Y;  is  an  illegal  data  definition,  whereas  F1XED(16,3) 
X , Y;  is  acceptable.  Similarly,  the  lower  and  upper  bounds  of  the  array 
in  an  array  declaration  must  be  a constant,  and  not  a constant 
expression. 

If  a requirement  is  established  in  the  language  definition  that  all 
constant  expressions  must  be  evaluated  before  run  time,  then  CORAL  66 
will  meet  this  requirement.  Constant  expressions,  such  as  in  the 
examples  above,  can  then  be  legally  used.  This  will  require  minimal 
changes  to  syntax  checking  routines  of  existing  compilers. 


C5.  There  will  be  a consistent  set  of  rules  applicable  to 
all  parameters,  whether  they  be  for  procedures,  for  types, 
for  exception  handlinq,  for  parallel  processes,  for 
declarations,  or  for  built-in  operators.  There  will  be  no 
special  operations  (e.o.,  array  substructuring)  applicable 
only  to  parameters.  Uniformity  and  consistency  contribute  to 


copal  66  is 

Requirement  C5 

| 

ease  of  learning.  ....P 

Parameter  rules  consistent  in  all  contexts ...F 

No  special  operations  applicable  only  to  parameters  1 


CORAL  uf>  allows  procedure  parameters,  Darameters  for  declarations, 
and  built-in  operators,  but  does  not  permit  parameters  for  exception 
handling  or  parallel  processing.  while  procedure  parameters  can  be 
objects  of  data,  rlaces  in  the  proyram,  data  references,  procedure 
names,  expressions,  etc.,  the  parameters  in  several  data  declarations 
(ft. <3.,  FIXED  option)  can  only  be  inteqer  constants.  Hence  the  language 
is  not  uniform  in  its  treatment  of  parameters  in  the  sense  of  the  Tinman 
requirements.  However,  no  special  operations  are  allowed  on  parameters 
which  are  also  not  permitted  for  other  structures. 

The  lancuare  will  have  to  provide  for  exception  handling  control 
(or  other)  features,  for  parallel  processing  and  for  user  definition  of 
new  operators.  These  are  all  major  changes  to  the  existing  languaqe  and 
will  require  significant  effort  to  implement. 


C6.  Formal  and  actual  parameters  will  always  agree  in  type. 
The  number  of  dimensions  for  array  parameters  will  be 
determinable  at  compile  time.  The  size  and  subscript  range 
for  array  parameters  need  not  he  determinable  at  compile 
time,  but  can  be  passed  as  rart  of  the  parameter. 


Actual  and  formal  parameters  will  aor»e  in  type  T 

Rank  of  parameter  arrays  is  fixed  at  compile  time  ..T 

Parameter  array  size  and  subscript  range  can  be  passed  F 


(“ORAL  66  requires  type  checkinq  for  compatibility  between  actual 
and  formal  parameters.  It  also  requires  that  the  number  of  dimensions, 
the  size,  and  the  subscript  range  for  array  parameters  be  known  at 
compile  time.  Thus  it  does  not  allow  for  dynamic  arrays  and  hence  does 
not  meet  part  of  this  requirement. 

The  lanauaqe  definition  must  he  modified  to  allow  for  dynamic 
arrays  and  also  passing  of  parameters  related  to  the  size  and  subscript 
ranges  of  these  arrays.  This  would  be  a significant  change  for  existing 
i mp lement at  ions . 


C 7.  There  will  be  only  four  classes  of  formal  parameters 
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For  data  there  will  be  those  which  act  as  constants 
representing  the  actual  parameter  value  at  the  time  of  call, 
and  those  which  rename  the  actual  parameter  which  must  be  a 
variable.  in  addition,  there  will  be  a formal  parameter 
class  for  specifying  the  control  action  when  exception 


conditions  occur  and  a class  for  procedure  parameters.  ....P* 

Act  as  constants  (call  by  value  plus)  . T 

Act  as  variables  (call  by  reference)  T 

Fxception  control  f 

Procedure  parameters  T 

(Act  as  variables,  but  call  by  value)  T 

(Act  as  variables,  result  parameter)  T 


CORAL  66  provides  for  all  of  these  types  of  parameters  with  the 
exception  of  exception  handlina  parameters.  There  is  no  prevision  for 
exception  handlino  in  the  languaae.  However,  it  also  provides  for 
parameters  not  required  by  the  Tinman  requirements  (e.q.,  SWITCH). 

The  exception  handling  mechanisms  should  be  added  to  languaqe 
features  (e.o.,  ON  OVERFLOW  etc.)  which  allow  transfer  of  control  to 
labels  outside  the  scope  in  which  the  exception  condition  occurs.  Those 
types  of  parameters  (e.o.,  SWITCH)  which  are  not  required  hy  the  Tinman 
requirements  should  be  disallowed. 


C8.  Specification  of  the  type,  range,  precision,  dimension, 
scale,  and  format  of  parameters  will  be  optional  in  the 
procedure  declaration.  None  of  them  will  be  alterable  at  run 


time.  ....P* 

Above  properties  optional  F 

Above  properties  are  fixed  at  run  time  ...P 


CORAL  66  does  not  support  the  capability  to  define  generic 
procedures  in  which  the  type  of  the  parameters  is  determined  at  compile 
time  by  the  type  of  the  actual  parameters.  The  type  specification  tor 
each  parameter  cn  the  formal  side  is  required  in  CORAL  66  and  is  not 
optional  as  specified  by  the  Tinman  requirements.  The  same  is  true  for 
dimensions  of  the  arrays  and  scale  factors  of  fixed  point  variables. 
CORAL  66  does  not  permit  specification  of  range,  precision,  or  format  in 
oarameters. 

Implementation  of  this  requirement  will  imply  many  changes  in  the 
existing  calling  mechanism  of  the  lanquage.  Each  parameter,  for 
instance,  will  be  followed  by  type  specification,  a range  of  values, 
precision  specification  where  applicable,  dimensions,  and  scale  in  thr 
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calling  mechanism.  Some  of  these  items  are  not  even  currently  defined 
in  the  language.  Additionally  checking  for  these  items  will  have  to  Dr 
implemented  on  both  the  actual  a?  well  as  the  formal  side  of  the  call. 
On  the  formal  side  the  generic  rroredure  capabilities  will  have  to  oe 
introduced  which  will  require  selection  and/or  generation  of  cod?  for 
the  formal  procedure  for  the  type,  mode,  precision,  etc.  required  by  the 
actua  l calls. 


C9.  There  will  be  provision  for  variable  numbers  of 
arouirents,  but  in  such  cases  all  but  a constant  number  o * 
them  must  be  cf  the  same  type.  Whether  a routine  can  have  a 
variable  number  of  arguments  must  be  determinable  from  its 
description  and  the  number  of  arguments  for  any  call  will  he 


determinable  at  compile  time.  ....F 

Variable  number  of  arguments  rossitle  F 

All  tut  a constant  number  of  arguments  have  the  same  type  F 

Number  of  arguments  in  each  call  is  fixed  at  compile  time  F 


This  facility  is  not  available  in  CORAL  66. 

Imr lementation  of  this  capability  will  affect  the  lanquage  and  all 
implementations.  It  will  require  provision  for  variable  number  of 
parameters  in  procedure  calls.  Even  the  existing  I/O  procedures  in  some 
of  the  existing  implementations  will  have  to  be  modified  to  accommodate 
this . 
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D1 . The  user  will  have  the  ability  to  associate  constant 
values  of  any  type  with  identifiers.  ....F 


CORAL  66  does  not  permit  an  identifier  to  be  associated  with  a 
constant,  except  bv  assignment. 

Minimal  changes  to  the  language  definition  and  existing 
implementations  will  he  required  to  allow  a variable  tc  be  declared  a 
constant  and  be  associated  with  the  value  of  a constant  of  the  same 
type  . 


D2.  The  language  will  provide  a syntax  and  a consistent 
interpretation  for  constants  of  built-in  data  types.  Numeric 
constants  will  have  the  same  value  (within  the  specified 


precision)  in  both  programs  and  data  (input  or  output).  ...,P 

Literals  for  all  built-in  types  T 

Consistent  interpretation  in  program  and  data  F 


The  CORAL  66  definition  provides  for  the  syntax  for  the  built-in 
data  types  e.g.,  fixed,  floating  and  integer.  Blandford  extensions  to 
the  language  also  include  definition  and  syntax  for  characters.  But  the 
languac;e  does  not  provide  for  I/O  features  nor  does  it  specily  the 
syntax  for  data  to  be  input  or  outout. 

Several  implementations  (maybe  all  existinq  implementations)  of 
CORAL  66  allow  the  same  value  for  numeric  constants  within  the  program 
and  I/O  data.  To  meet  this  requirement,  standardized  I/O  features  have 
to  be  included  in  the  language  definition,  minimal  changes  to  process 
those  I/O  statements  utilizing  existing  I/O  routines  and  facilities  will 
be  required  in  the  existing  implementations. 


D3 . The  lanquaae  will  permit  the  user  to  specify  the  initial 
values  of  individual  variables  as  part  of  their  declaration. 
Such  variables  will  be  initialized  at  the  time  of  their 
apparent  alloration  (i.e.,  at  entry  to  allocation  scope). 


There  will  be  no  default  initial  values.  ....nf 

initial  value  can  be  specified  as  part  of  the  declaration  T 

Initialization  occurs  at  allocation  scope  entry  T 

No  oefault  initial  values  F 
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CORAL  t.b  allows  initialization  of  variables  at  the  time  of  their 
declaration.  Initialization  of  these  variables  takes  place  at  th»  time 
of  scope  entry.  However,  there  is  no  language  specified  guarantee  that 
no  default  initial  values  will  be  assigned  to  variables  not  exolicitly 
initialized  by  the  user.  Nor  dees  the  language  definition  specify  that 
an  error  condition  will  be  raised  if  a uninitialized  variable  is 
accessed  before  assignment  of  a value.  The  subject  is  implementation 
dependent.  Hence  CORAL  66  does  not  meet  this  portion  of  the 
reoui rement . 

All  existing  implementations  will  be  affected  if  they  are  to  meet 
tMs  requirement.  It  will  require  provisions  for  compile  time  checks  to 
ensure  that  no  variable  is  being  accessed  without  first  beinn  oiven  a 
value  either  by  assignment,  1/0,  or  initialization.  Frror  diagnostics 
should  te  qiven  if  this  is  not  the  case.  Furthermore,  no  implementation 
should  initialize  variables  by  default,  as  is  commcnly  done. 


D4 . The  source  lannuage  will  require  its  users  to  specify 
individually  the  ranqe  of  all  numeric  variables  and  the  step 
size  for  fixed  point  variables.  The  rarge  specifications 
will  be  interpreted  as  the  maximal  range  of  values  which  will 
be  assigned  to  a variable  and  the  minimal  range  which  must  be 
supported  by  the  object  code.  Range  and  step  size 
specifications  will  not  be  interpreted  as  defining  new 
types. 


Numeric  variable  range  specification  mandatory  

Fixed  point  variable  step  size  specification  mandatory  ..... 
Ranqe  and  step  size  specifications  do  not  define  a new  type 


COPAL  66  does  not  allow  ranqe  soec i fi cations  for  numeric  variables 
nor  does  it  permit  step  size  specification  for  fixed  point  variables. 

Implementation  of  this  feature  will  require  modification  of  CORAL 
66  syntax  to  allow  explicit  range  specif ication  frr  all  variables  and 
step  size  specification  for  fixed  point  variables.  The  compilers  will 
then  have  to  generate  code  tc  check  for  ranges  at  execution  time. 


05.  The  range  of  values  which  can  be  associated  with  a 
variable,  array,  or  record  component,  will  be  any  built-in 
type,  any  defined  tyre,  or  a contiguous  subsequence  of  any 
enumeration  tyce. 
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Ranges  of  an  enumeration  type  are  allowed  ....................... F 

No  arbitrary  restrictions  on  the  structure  of  data  P- 


CORAL  66  does  not  meet  the  first  part  of  this  reouirement  because 
it  does  not  permit  specification  of  any  kind  of  ranges. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  requirement,  there  is  no  way  that  records 
can  te  nade  part  of  an  array  nor  is  it  conveniently  possible  to  make 
arrays  part  of  a record.  However,  in  table  declarations  (which 
represent  records)  ore  can  define  an  element  of  an  array  as  constituting 
one  entry  in  the  record.  Subseouent  entries  in  the  table  can  be  made  to 
represent  subseouent  elements  of  the  array.  Only  in  this  partial  sense 
can  an  array  be  made  a component  of  a record. 

To  completely  meet  this  requirement  would  require  changes  in  the 
language  and  the  imD lementat ions . The  language  has  to  be  modified  to 
accept  ranges  in  declarations,  definition  of  new  data  types,  status 
variables,  and  an  expanded  definition  of  records  and  arrays,  to  permit 
the  inclusion  of  arrays  in  record  definition  and  vice  versa. 


C 6 . The  language  will  provide  a pointer  mechanism  which  can 
be  used  to  build  data  with  shared  and/or  recursive 
substructure.  The  pointer  property  will  only  affect  the  use 
of  variables  (including  array  and  record  components)  of  some 
data  types.  Pointer  variables  will  be  as  sate  in  their  use 


as  are  any  other  variables. 

Recursive  and  network  structures  provided  ...................... .F 

Handles  variable-value  and  structure-component  connections  P 

Pointer  property  is  an  attribute  of  a typed  variable  F 

Pointer  property  not  for  constants,  affects  only  assignment  f 

Pointer  property  mandatory  for  dynamic  allocation  F 

Allocation  scooe  never  wider  than  access  scope  T 

(Either  the  value  or  the  pointer  is  modifiable)  .........T 

(Pointer  mechanism  handles  procedures  and  parameters)  .......... .P 

(Remap  and  replace  assignment  have  different  syntaxes)  ..........F 

(Built-in  dynamic  variable  creation)  ............F 

(Variable  equivalence  classes  are  declarable)  F 


CORAL  66  does  not  provide  for  a pointer  data  type.  However,  its 
LOCATION  operator  can  be  used  to  point  to  the  location  containing  data 
values  for  a variable  or  array  and  to  access  those  values.  The  lanquage 
does  not  provide  any  safety  features  for  this  option  and  the  programmer 
himself  has  to  ensure  the  validity  of  the  pointers  and  the  data  being 
accessed.  If  the  pointer  is  pointing  to  the  first  item  in  a table  or 
array,  items  in  the  subsequent  words  can  be  referenced;  but  if  the  item 
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is  located  in  a part  of  a word,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  it  can  be 
referenced. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  structure  lists  using  the  LOCATION 
option,  the  CORAL  66  language  does  not  permit  declaration  of  such  lists 
in  the  data  definition.  The  LOCATION  option  is  also  inadequate  to 
define  recursive  data  structures. 

To  properly  meet  this  requirement,  the  language  must  provide  for  a 
pointer  data  type  capable  of  pointing  at  variables,  arrays,  tables, 
elements  of  tables,  procedures,  parameters  etc.,  and  to  allow  recursive 
data  definitions  ana  null  references.  It  rust  allow  tor  easy 
modification  of  the  data  value  pointed  to  or  the  pointer  value  itself. 
Such  changes  in  the  language  will  affect  all  existing  implementations. 
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FI.  The  user  of  the  language  will  be  able  to  define  net*  data 
types  and  operations  within  programs.  ....F 


CORAL  66  does  not  provide  for  user  definition  of  new  data  types  or 
operations. 

Special  type  checkinq  mechanisms  will  have  to  be  added  to  existinq 
comoilers  to  allow  for  recoonition  of  new  data  types  and  operations  and 
then  their  use  as  built-in  types.  The  languaae  definition  will  have  to 
be  modified  to  show  how  new  data  types  and  operators  can  be  adaed  and 
used  . 


E 2.  The  "use"  of  defined  types  will  be  indistinguishable 
from  built-in  types.  ...,F 


Not  applicable  to  COPAL  66  since  it  does  not  allow  defined  types. 

The  changes  needed  to  fulfill  this  requirement  are  discussed  under 
requirement  FI. 


E3.  Each  program  component  will  be  defined  in  the  base 
lanouage,  in  a library,  or  in  the  program.  There  will  be  no 
default  declarations.  ...,T 


CORAL  66  requires  that  every  data  item  be  explicitly  declared 
before  use. 


No  conflict  with  other  requirements  - 


FA.  The  user  will  be  able,  within  the  source  language,  to 
extend  existinq  operators  to  new  data  types. 


F 


COPAL  66  does  not  allow  defined  data  types  and  hence  does  not 
provide  the  capability  of  extending  the  existing  operators  to  aefined 
types  . 
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In  addition  to  definitional  facilities  specified  in  El,  a mechanism 
should  also  be  provided  to  specify  the  operations  that  can  be  performed 
on  the  defined  data  types.  Other  languaqe  features  will  also  be 
affected  since  their  definition  will  have  to  be  extended  to  Drovide  for 
new  data  types  and  new  operators. 

All  of  these  modifications  specified  in  El  and  in  the  precedinq 
paragraph  will  significantly  impact  all  existing  implementations. 


E5.  Type  definitions  in  the  source  language  will  permit 
definition  of  both  the  class  of  data  objects  comprisinc  the 
type  and  the  set  of  operations  applicable  to  that  class.  A 
defined  type  will  not  automatically  inherit  the  operations  of 


the  data  with  which  it  is  represented.  ....F 

Construction  f 

Selection  F 

Predicates  . . . F 

Tyre  conversions  f 

Operations  and  data  can  be  defined  together  F 


COPAL  66  does  not  allow  definition  of  new  operations  or  data  types, 
hence  does  not  meet  this  requirement. 

7hr  entire  capability  to  extend  the  capabilities  of  the  language  to 
meet  the  needs  of  different  applications  by  allowing  user  to  define  new 
data  types  and  new  operations  has  to  be  added  to  the  languaqe. 
Furthermore,  the  user  should  be  able  to  associate  new  operations  with 
new  data  types  and  should  also  be  permitted  to  extend  existinq 
operations  to  new  data  types.  This  would  require  chanoes  in  existing 
translators  in  the  area  of  lexical  and  syntax  analyzer,  construction  of 
dictionaries  and  intermediate  language  table,  and  the  type  checking 
mechanisms. 


r 6 . The  data  objects  comprisino  a defined  type  will  be 
definable  by  enumeration  of  their  literal  names,  as  Cartesian 
products  of  existino  types  (i.e.,  as  array  and  record 
classes),  by  discriminated  union  (i.e.,  as  the  union  of 
disjoint  types)  and  as  the  power  set  of  an  enumeration  tyoe. 
These  definitions  will  be  processed  entirely  at  compile 


time.  . . . . F 

Enumeration  F 
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Cartesian  products  (records)  f 

Discriminated  union  ................................ .............F 

Pcwerset  of  an  enumeration  type  F 


CORAL  66  does  not  support  defined  types  at  all. 

The  changes  needed  to  fulfill  this  requirement  are  discussed  under 
requirement  El. 


E7.  Type  definitions  by  free  union  (i.e.,  union  of 
non-riisjoint  types)  and  subsetting  are  not  desired.  ....F 

CORAL  66  has  an  overlay  capability,  which  provides  a form  of  free 
union . 

•v 

To  remove  the  overlay  capability  would  greatly  simplify  existinq 
compilers,  but  would  have  a profound  effect  on  existing  proqrams  written 
in  CORAL  66. 


E8  . When  defining  a type,  the  user  will  he  able  to  specify 
the  initialization  and  finalization  procedures  for  the  type 
and  the  actions  to  be  taken  at  the  time  of  allocation  and 


deallocation  of  variables  of  that  type.  ....F 

Initialization  F 

Finalization  - < 

Allocation  actions  F 

Deallocation  actions  F 


Since  the  language  does  not  allow  definition  of  new  types,  the 
questions  of  initialization,  allocation,  etc.  of  new  data  types  does  not 
arise. 


The  changes  needed  to  fulfill  this  requirement  are  discussed  under 
requirement  F5. 
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FI.  The  language  will  allow  the  user  to  distinguish  between 
scope  of  allocation  and  scope  of  access.  ....T 


CORAL  66  allows  allocation  of  storaoe  for  variables  at  the 
beginning  of  procedures,  in  a block  (e.Q.,  between  BEGIN  and  F.ND 
statements)  and  via  a COMMON  statement.  Access  to  the  variables  is 
controlled  by  language  defined  rules.  a variable  allocated  by  a COMMON 
statement  can  be  accessed  by  several  procedures  having  that  variable  in 
their  COMMON  declarations;  a variable  declared  at  the  beoinnino  of  a 
procedure  can  be  accessed  from  anywhere  within  the  procedure  except  in 
embedded  macros  or  blocks  containing  another  declaration  with  the  same 
name.  A variable  declared  within  a BEGIN  and  END  block  will  only  be 
accessible  within  that  block.  Thus  CORAL  66  fully  reefs  this 
requirement  because  it  separates  the  scopes  of  allocation  and  access  for 
defined  data. 

No  conflicts  with  other  requirements. 




F2.  The  ability  to  limit  the  access  to  separately  defined 
structures  will  he  available  both  where  the  structure  is 
defined  and  where  it  is  used.  It  will  be  possible  to 
associate  new  local  names  with  separately  defined  program 


components.  ....R- 

Allowable  operations  can  be  limited  .........F 

Access  can  be  limited  where  used  F 

External  declarations  need  not  all  have  the  same  scope  T 

Naming  conflicts  can  be  avoided  (renaming)  F 


CGRAL  66  does  not  allow  specification  of  access  rules  during  the 
definition  of  structures  (procedures,  data  etc.),  nor  does  it  allow 
specification  of  access  rules  at  the  place  where  the  structure  is  used. 
At  the  time  of  structure  usage  lanouage-def ined  access  rules  are 
followed  in  case  of  a conflict  of  names,  but  the  user  has  no  choice  in 
the  matter. 

CORAL  66  also  does  not  have  a renaming  facility  for  cases  where  two 
or  more  names  refer  to  same  location. 

However,  the  current  definition  of  CORAL  66  permits  different 
scopes  for  items  declared  in  common  statement.  This  is  done  at  the  time 
of  variable  definition. 

The  ability  to  limit  access  to  structures  both  where  they  are 
defined  and  where  they  are  accessed  will  require  extensive  changes  in 
language  syntax  and  implementations.  A mechanism  will  have  to  be 
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specified  to  state  the  scope  and  access  rules  at  the  time  of  structure 
definition.  Implementations  will  have  to  be  modified  to  test  lor  access 
rights  each  time  a structure  tries  tr  access  another  structure. 


F3.  The  scope  of  identifiers  will  be  wholly  determined  at 
compi l e time.  ,...T 


This  is  required  in  CORAL  66  definition.  Scope  rules  have  been 
specified  and  resolution  of  apparent  conflicts  in  names  is  resolved 
before  code  generation  time. 

No  conflicts  with  other  requirements. 


F4 . A variety  of  application-oriented  data  and  operations 
will  be  available  in  libraries  and  easily  accessible  in  the 
language.  ...,T 

The  capabilities  to  develop  application  oriented  libraries  are 
available  in  the  lanquage.  The  LIBRARY  option  permits  the  use  of 
procedures  stored  in  the  library. 

No  conflict  with  other  requirements. 


F 5 . Program  components  not  defined  within  the  current 
program  and  not  in  the  base  language  will  be  maintained  in 
compile  time  accessible  libraries.  The  libraries  will  be 
capable  of  holding  anything  definable  in  the  language  and 
will  not  exclude  routines  whose  bodies  are  written  in  other 


source  languages.  ....P 

Program  component  libraries  accessible  at  compile  time  P 

Libraries  can  contain  foreign  language  routines  T 

Interface  requirements  checkable  at  compile  time  F 


The  libraries  of  CORAL  66  are  not  capable  of  holding  anything 
definable  in  the  lanquage.  For  example,  it  cannot  hold  data  definitions 
by  themselves  unless  they  are  parts  of  a procedure.  The  use  of  EXTERNAL 
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Modifications  to  the  language  to  define  and  store  groups  of  data 
definitions  in  the  library  for  later  access  by  procedures  is  necessary 
to  meet  this  requirement.  This  facility  will  have  to  be  included  ir 
existing  implementations.  Furthermore,  the  existing  implementations 
will  have  to  be  modified  to  alloy  compilf  time  checks  with  object  code 
compiled  from  other  source  codes  instead  of  at  the  load  time,  as  is 
specified  in  the  CORAL  66  definition. 


F 6 . Libraries  and  Compools  will  be  indistinguishable.  They 
will  be  capable  of  holdino  anything  definable  in  the 
language,  and  it  will  be  rossitle  to  associate  them  with  anv 
level  of  programming  activity  from  systems  through  projects 
to  individual  proarams.  There  will  be  many  specialized 
compools  or  libraries  any  user  specified  subset  of  which  is 
immeaiately  accessible  from  a given  program.  . ...P- 

Lihraries  and  compools  will  be  indistinguishable  ..F 

Immediately  accessible  sublibraries  at  any  level  r* 

COPAL  66  does  not  provide  for  comnools.  It  does  not  allow  for 
partitioning  of  libraries  accordinn  to  use  by  different  projects 
although  the  effect  can  be  achieved  by  the  existing  library  facilities 
which  allow  any  number  of  project  oriented  routines  to  be  compiled  and 
stored  for  later  access  by  project  programs. 

The  implementations  will  have  to  be  modified  to  include  the  compool 
facilities  and  to  make  them  compatible  with  the  existing  library 
facilities.  Simple  procedures  must  also  be  developer!  for  partitioning 
libraries  acccrdino  to  general  or  specialized  use. 


F7.  The  source  languacie  will  contain  standard  machine 
independent  interfaces  to  machine  dependent  capabilities, 
including  oerinheral  equipment  and  special  hardware.  ....F 


CORAL  6ft  does  not  provide  for  standard  machine  independent 
capabilities  for  I/O,  file  management,  or  other  peripheral  usage.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  standardize  lanouaqe  interface  with  the 
operatina  system. 
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This  is  a difficult  feature  to  define.  Standardization  of  lanquage 
interface  with  the  OS  is  still  beyond  the  state-of-the-art.  However, 
some  language  features  can  be  defined  to  perform  I/O  functions.  Changes 
will  be  required  in  the  existing  implementations  to  accommodate  this. 
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61.  The  lanquaae  will  provide  structured  control  mechanisms 


for  sequential,  conditional,  iterative,  and  recursive 
control.  It  will  also  provide  control  structures  for 

(pseudo)  parallel  procession,  exception  handling,  and 

asynchronous  interrupt  handling.  ....P 

Secuential  execution  T 

Connitional  execution  T 

Iteration  T 

Recursion  ,....P 

(Pseudo)  parallel  process i na  F 

Exception  handlino  F 

Asynchronous  interrupt  handling  F 

Control  structures  fro*  a snail  spt  cf  simple  primitives  ........T 


CORAL  <S6  permits  the  normal  seauential  execution  of  statements, 
provides  for  IF-THFN-FLSF.  conditional  control  and  FOP  loop  for  iteration 
control.  It  optionally  allows  the  RFCURS1VE  option  to  be  specified  for 
procedures.  However,  it  does  not  provide  for  pseudo  or  real  parallel 
processinq,  exception  handlino,  or  interrupt  handlinq.  The  lanquage  has 
defined  a small  set  of  primitives  which  have  been  used  to  build  these 
control  structures. 

The  lanquaqe  needs  to  define  control  structures  which  allow  the 
user  to  perform  parallel  processinq,  exception  handling,  and  interrupt 
handlinq.  These  features  will  have  a significant  impact  on  all  -xistinq 
implement ations. 


G2 . The  source  lanquaoe  will  orovide  a "60  TO"  operation 
applicable  to  program  labels  within  its  most  local  scope  of 
definition.  ....f 


COPAL  *6  allows  labels  to  be  defined  in  the  COMMON  statement  and 
thus  permits  global  jumps  from  one  segment  to  another.  Hence  it  does 
not  meet  this  requirement. 

No  conflict  with  other  requirements. 


63.  The  conditional  control  structures  will  be  fully 
oartitioned  and  will  permit  selection  amonq  alternative 
computations  based  on  the  value  of  a Boolean  expression,  on 
the  subtype  of  a value  from,  a discriminated  union,  or  on  a 
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computed  choice  amona  labeled  alternatives.  ....P* 

Based  cn  Boolean  expression  -T 

Based  on  type  from  discriminated  union  .......................... F 

Rased  on  computed  choice  among  labeled  alternatives  ............. T 

All  alternative  must  be  accounted  tor  ........................... T 

Simple  mechanisms  will  be  supplied  tor  common  cases  ............. p 


CORAL  66  allows  Boolean  expressions  in  its  IF-THEN-ELSE  control 
structure.  The  result  of  evaluation  of  Boolean  expression  in  short 
circuit  mode  determines  the  action  to  be  taken.  The  language  also 
allows  a SWITCH  statement  in  which  the  control  is  transferred  to  one  of 
the  labelled  variables  depending  upon  the  value  of  the  index  but  not  the 
type  of  the  discriminated  union.  The  language  requires  all  alternatives 
in  the  conditional  controls  properlv  accounted  for.  It  also  permits 
simple  mechanisms  for  common  cases  by  allowino,  for  example,  a short 
circuit  mode  evaluation  of  Boolean  conditions  in  IF  statement. 

No  conflicts  with  other  requirements. 


G4.  The  iterative  control  structure  will  oermit  the 
termination  condition  to  appear  anywhere  in  the  loop,  will 
require  control  variables  to  be  local  to  the  iterative 
control,  will  allow  entry  only  at  the  head  oi  the  loop,  and 
will  not  impose  excessive  overhead  in  clarity  or  run  the 
execution  costs  for  common  special  case  termination 
conditions  (e.g.,  fixed  number  of  iterations  or  elements  of 


an  array  exhausted).  ....p+ 

Termination  can  occur  anywhere  in  the  loop  I 

Multiple  terminating  predicates  are  possible  T 

Fntry  permitted  only  at  the  loon  head  I 

Simple  cases  are  clear  and  efficient  ...T 

Control  variable  is  local  to  the  loop  ...........................  F 

Control  value  is  efficiently  available  after  termination T 


The  CORAL  *6  requires  that  the  termination  condition  for  FOR 
statement  in  both  forms  fi.e.,  FOR  with  STEP  or  FOR  with  WHILE)  be 
provided  at  the  beainnino  of  the  loop.  fach  time  the  loop  is  executed, 
this  termination  condition  is  evaluated  at  the  beqinning  of  the  loop. 
The  user  is  allowed  to  use  an  IF-THEN  or  GOTO  statements  anywhere  in  the 
loop  giving  him  the  facility  to  terminate  the  loop.  The  language  also 
allows  a loop  to  be  terminated  in  more  than  one  way,  permits  entry  only 
at  the  top  and  allows  simple  forms.  The  loop  control  variables  are  not 
local  to  the  loop,  they  must  be  declared  in  the  beginning  of  the 
procedure  in  which  the  loop  occurs.  The  value  of  the  control  variable 
is  available  after  the  termination  of  the  loop. 
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The  requirement  statinq  that  the  control  variable  be  local  to  the 
looo  seems  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  requirement  that  all  variables  he 
explicitly  declared  before  use.  If  a control  variable  is  defined  tefore 
use  in  a loop,  it  will  also  be  defined  after  the  termination  of  the  loou 
and  ttus  will  not  be  local  to  the  loop.  For  instance,  CORAL  (6  requires 
that  all  control  variables  be  defined  at  the  beginning  of  the  procedure 
in  which  the  loop  is  present.  These  variables  are  not  local  to  the 
loop.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assumption  that  the  construct  FOR  1=1  THRU 
5 defines  I is  also  wronn.  FOR  1=1  etc.  does  not  really  define  the 
construct  variable  I.  It  assigns  a value  to  the  variable  without 
defining  it.  The  attributes  of  I are  unknown  and  wilt  have  to  be 
defined  by  default  by  the  compiler. 


G5.  Recursive  as  well  as  nonrecursive  routines  will  be 
available  in  the  source  lanauaoe.  It  will  rot  be  possible  to 


define  procedures  within  the  body  of  a recursive 
procedure.  ....P 

No  recursive  procedures  witrin  recursive  procedures  .F 

(Maximum  depth  of  recursion  can  be  specified)  .......F 

(Recursiveness  must  be  specified)  T 


The  CORAL  *6  language  allows  both  recursive  and  non-recursive 
procedures  in  the  definition.  If  a procedure  is  not  explicitly  declared 
to  be  RECURSIVE,  non-recursi on  is  implied.  There  is  no  languaqe 
specified  restriction  that  a recursive  procedure  cannot  have  another 
recursive  procedure  within  its  definition. 

maximum  depth  of  recursion  is  also  not  specified. 

No  conflict  with  other  requirements. 


G6.  The  source  lanouaqe  will  provide  a parallel  processinq 
capablity.  This  capability  should  include  the  ability  to 
create  and  terminate  impossible  oseudo)  parallel  processes  and 
for  these  processes  to  gain  exclusive  use  of  resources  during 


specified  portions  of  their  execution.  ....F 

Able  to  create  and  terminate  parallel  processes  F 

Process  can  qain  exclusive  use  of  resources  F 

No  parallel  routines  within  recursive  routines  F 

No  routines  within  parallel  routines  F 

maximum  number  of  simultaneous  instances  are  declarable  F 
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(Access  rules  are  enforced)  ....F 


CORAL  66  does  not  suoport  parallel  processinq. 

Extensive  modifications  to  the  lanquaqe  capabilities  will  have  to 
De  provided  to  meet  this  requirement.  The  lanauaqe  syntax  will  have  to 
include  facilities  for  task  initiation,  termination  and  resumption  and 
will  also  have  to  provide  for  waiting,  event  related  interrupt  handling, 
etc.  Tie  implementation  of  these  facilities  in  the  compiler  will 
require  expensive  interfaces  with  the  scheduler,  loader,  interrupt 
handler,  storage  allocator,  disc  and  tile  handler,  and  other  portions  of 
the  operatinq  system.  Hardware  capabilities  (e.a.,  the  available 
storage,  single  or  multi -processinq  environment  etc.)  will  also  nave  to 
be  taken  into  account. 


G7.  The  exception  handlirn  control  structure  will  permit  the 
user  to  cause  transfer  of  control  ana  data  tor  any  error  or 


exception  situation  which  miqht  occur  in  a oroqram.  ....F 

Program  can  get  control  for  any  exception  F 

Parameters  can  be  passed  f 

Can  get  out  of  any  level  of  a nest  of  control  J 

Can  handle  the  exception  at  ary  level  of  control  F 


CORAL  66  does  not  include  any  special  support  for  exception 
hand  lino. 

No  conflict  with  other  requirements. 


69.  There  will  be  source  lanquaae  features  which  permit 
delay  on  any  control  path  until  some  specified  time  or 
situation  hes  occurred,  which  permit  specification  of  the 
relative  priorities  amonq  parallel  control  paths,  which  give 
access  to  real  time  clocks,  which  permit  asynchronous 
hardware  interrupts  tc  be  treated  as  any  other  exception 


situation.  ...,F 

Priority  specification  F 

Synchronization  via  wait/enable  operations  ......................  F 

wait  for  end  of  real  time  interval  .............................. F 

wait  for  end  of  simulated  time  interval  F 

wait  for  hardware  interrupt  ....F 


1 


/ 
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(Can  enable  and  disable  interrupts)  F 


CORAL  66  does  not  support  any  of  these  capabilities. 
No  conflict  with  other  requirements. 
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HI.  The  source  language  will  be  free  format  with  an  explicit 
statement  delimiter,  will  allow  the  use  of  mnemonically 
significant  identifiers,  will  be  based  on  conventional  forms, 
will  have  a simple  uniform  and  easily  parsed  grammar,  will 
not  provide  unique  notations  for  special  cases,  will  not 
permit  abbreviation  of  identifiers  or  key  words,  and  will  be 


syntactically  unambiguous.  ....P+ 

Free  format  with  statement  terminator  P+ 

Mnemonic  identifiers  possible  f 

Based  on  conventional  forms  ...T 

Simple  grammar  T 

No  special  case  notations  T 

No  abbreviations  of  identifiers  or  keywords  ..................... T 

Unambiguous  grammar  P 

CORAL  66  very  nearly  meets  this  requirement.  It  allows  its 


statements  to  be  entered  in  free  format  anywhere  in  the  line  and 
terminated  by  a semi-colon.  There  are  a few  exceptions  to  free 
formating  e.g.,  no  blanks  are  permitted  in  composite  operators  like  >= 
etc.  The  language  does  not  limit  the  legth  of  the  identifier  names,  but 
allows  the  compilers  to  optionally  select  the  first  12  characters  tc 
determine  the  uniqueness  of  the  identifiers.  The  user  can  thus  keen  the 
names  more  mnemonically  significant,  and  the  compilers  can  keep  their 
syntax  checking  efficient.  CORAL  66  syntax  follows  conventional  forms 
and  left  to  right  scan  and  has  simple  qrammar  rules  such  as  the 
parenthesis  are  evaluated  first  in  any  expression.  It  does  not  have 
soecial  notation  for  rare  cases,  nor  does  it  allow  abbreviations  of 
keywords  in  the  language  definition.  The  syntax  of  the  language  is 
generally  unambiguous  with  few  exceptions.  For  example,,  example,  the 
two  constructs  BIT  and  BITS  are  syntactically  very  close  to  each  other 
and  yet  have  significantly  different  usage.  Similarly,  the  constructs 
AND  and  MASK  have  the  same  meaning  in  mathematical  sense,  but  have 
significantly  different  usage  in  CORAL  66. 

Changes  to  the  language  definition  to  select  constructs  which  are 
significantly  distant  from  each  other  to  represent  different  concepts  is 
necessary  to  meet  this  requirement.  Implementation  of  such  changes  will 
be  trivial  although  the  impact  on  user  programs  may  be  significant. 


H2.  The  user  will  not  be  able  to  modify  the  source  language 
syntax.  Specifically,  he  will  not  be  able  to  modify  operator 
hierarchies,  introduce  new  precedence  rules,  define  new  kev 
word  forms  or  define  new  infix  operator  precedences. 


.P 
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Although  the  -facility  to  modify  language  syntax  and  operator 
hierarchies  or  the  capability  to  introduce  new  precedence  rules, 
definition  of  new  infix  operator  precedence,  etc.  is  not  available  or 
permitted  to  the  user,  the  lanouage  does  allow  use  of  additional 
features  (including  keywords)  not  officially  within  the  CORAL  66 
language,  and  not  clashing  with  the  official  definition  or  with  each 
other,  to  be  implemented  in  the  compiler.  Hence  CORAL  66  only  partially 
meets  this  requirement. 

The  languaqe  definition  should  explicitly  forbid  additional 
keywords  to  be  introduced  in  the  language.  Extensibility  should  be 
permitted  only  via  procedure,  user  data  and  operator  definitions  without 
modification  of  existing  rules  of  the  language. 


H3.  The  syntax  of  source  languaqe  programs  will  he 
composable  from  a character  set  suitable  for  publication 
purposes,  hut  no  feature  of  the  language  will  be  inaccessible 
usino  the  6A  character  ASCII  subset.  ....T 


All  features  of  the  language  can  be  constructed  utilizing  the  ASCII 
character  set.  In  certain  instances  the  languaqe  has  provided 
concessions  to  accommodate  representations  acceptable  to  ASCII  (e.g., 
the  conventional  "less  than  or  eoual  to"  symbol  is  replaced  by  <=). 

No  conflicts  with  other  reoui rements . 


HA.  The  language  definition  will  provide  the  formation  rules 
for  identifiers  and  literals.  These  will  include  literals 
for  numbers  and  character  strings  and  a break  character  for 


use  internal  to  identifiers  and  literals.  ....T 

Break  character  exists  T 

(Literals  are  self-identifying  as  to  type)  I 

(Bit-string  literals  for  any  type)  .......P 


The  language  specifies  rules  for  forming  identifiers  and  literals 
and  gives  examples.  It  allows  use  of  blank  character  in  identifiers 
without  actinq  as  a terminator.  Hence  the  blank  can  be  used  as  a break 
character. 

The  type  of  CORAL  66  literals  is  determinable  from  their  syntax. 
Octal  literals  are  allowed,  but  hits  are  not  permitted  as  literals. 
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No  conflict  with  other  requirements. 


H5.  There  will  be  no  continuation  of  lexical  units  across 
lines,  but  there  will  be  a way  to  include  object  characters 
such  as  end-of-line  in  literal  strinqs.  ...,r 


CORAL  66  does  not  allow  continuation  of  lexical  units  across  lines. 
No  conflict  with  other  requirements. 


H6 . Key  words  will  be  reserved,  will  be  very  few  in  number, 
will  be  informative,  and  will  not  be  usable  in  contexts  where 
an  identifier  can  be  used.  ....T 


A list  of  keywords  is  provided  in  an  Appendix.  There  are  only  4A 
keywords.  They  are  all  reserved  and  cannot  be  used  as  identifiers. 

No  conflict  with  other  requirements. 


H7.  The  source  languaae  will  have  a single  uniform  comment 
convention.  Comments  will  be  easily  distinguishable  from 
code,  will  be  introduced  by  a single  (or  possibly  two) 
language  defined  characters,  will  permit  any  combination  of 
characters  to  appear,  will  be  able  to  appear  anywhere 
reasonable  in  programs,  will  automatically  terminate  at 


end-of-line  if  not  otherwise  terminated,  and  will  not 
prohibit  automatic  reformatting  of  programs.  ....P* 

uniform  comment  convention  T 

Look  different  from  code  T 

Bracketed  by  one  or  two  characters  ........P 

Can  contain  any  characters  P 

Can  appear  anywhere  reasonable  T 

Terminated  by  the  end  of  the  line  F 

Compatible  with  automatic  reformatting  T 
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There  are  two  ways  of  insertino  a comment  in  CORAL  66:  First,  by 
starting  with  COMMENT  and  terminating  with  a semi-colon.  In  this  case 
the  text  of  the  comment  cannot  contain  a semi-colon.  Second,  by 
enclosino  the  comment  within  round  brackets  immediately  following  a 
semi-colon  in  a program.  The  text  may  contain  brackets  providea  they 
are  matched.  In  either  form  of  comment,  the  end  of  line  is  ignored  in 
the  comment  and  a semi-colon  terminates  the  comment. 

To  meet  this  requirement  the  COmmFNT  form  of  comment  shall  have  to 
be  dropoed  since  it  does  not  start  with  one  cr  two  characters.  The 
language  should  allow  anv  character,  including  a semi-colon,  in  the 
comment.  Furthermore,  the  comment  should  be  allowed  to  be  terminated  by 
the  end  of  line. 

Some  changes  will  be  reouired  to  alt  existing  implementations  to 
accommodate  the  l anauaoe  changes. 


H8.  The  language  will  not  permit  unmatched  parentheses  of 
any  kind.  ....T 


CORAL  66  does  not  allow  unmatched  parentheses  in  “xpressions  or 
comments  nor  does  it  permit  unequal  numbers  of  PEGINs  and  FNDs. 

ho  conflict  with  other  requirements . 


H9 . There  will  be  a uniform  referent  notation. 


. y 


CORAL  66  encloses  array  subscripts  in  sauare  brackets  and  function 
parameters  in  parentheses.  It,  therefore,  maintains  a syntactic 
difference  between  function  call  and  array  element  references.  In 
addition,  it  does  not  allow  functions  to  appear  on  the  left  hand  side  of 
an  assignment  statement  as  is  permitted  to  arrays.  Hence  the  language 
does  net  meet  this  requirement. 

Imr lementation  of  identical  syntax  fer  arrays  and  functions  is  a 
simple  fix.  However,  allowing  functions  to  be  treated  likr  pseudo 
variables  would  require  moderate  effort  to  implement. 
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HID.  No  language  defined  symbols  appearing  in  the  same 
context  will  have  essentially  different  meanings.  ...,T 


CORAL  66  symbols  are  unambiguous  and  have  the  same  meaning  in  all 
usages.  In  particular  CORAL  66  differentiates  between  :=  and  = and  does 
not  allow  parenthesized  parameters. 

No  conflict  with  other  requirements. 


f 
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II.  There  will  be  no  defaults  in  j,ronrams  which  aff  ct  the 
cronram  locic.  That  is,  decisions  which  affect  program  logic 
will  be  made  either  irrevocably  when  the  language  is  defined 
or  explicitly  in  each  pronram.  ....p 


tfost  defaults  related  to  pronram  lo~ic  are  specified  in  the  manual 
and  are  under  programmer  control  with  few  exceptions.  For  example,  the 
SWITCH  statement  does  not  soecify  the  out  or  default  clause  which 
determines  the  transfer  of  control  in  the  event  the  value  of  the  switch 
is  either  zero  or  exceeds  the  number  of  labels  provided  in  the 
declaration-  This  feature  is  implementation  depenaent  and  can  alter  the 
flow  of  prorram  control. 

To  meet  this  requirement  the  OUT  or  otherwise  clause  should  be 
added  to  the  $’<!TTCH  statement,  allowing  the  programmer  to  snecify  the 
default  condition.  Implementation  of  this  feature  is  trivial. 


I?.  Defaults  will  be  provided  for  special  capabilities 
afffcctinq  only  objert  representation  and  other  properties 
which  the  programmer  does  not  know  or  care  about.  Such 
defaults  will  always  mean  t*at  the  programmer  does  not  care 
which  choice  is  made.  The  programmer  will  he  an l e to 


override  these  defaults  when  necessary.  ...,p» 

Defaults  specified  for  don't  care  cases  . . . T 

Programmer  can  override  the  defaults  - - h 


There  are  some  defaults  that  a programmer  may  care  about  and 
override,  but  there  are  some  others  which  he  cannct  control.  In  th<» 
first  category  comes  the  subscript  range  checking  which  is  not  checked 
by  default.  Put  the  programmer  has  the  option  to  specify  that  code  be 
generated  to  check  it.  In  the  second  category  is  the  parameter  checking 
default  for  procedures.  No  run  time  parameter  checkinn  is  performed  and 
the  user  cannot  soecify  that  this  be  don^. 

CORAL  f)f>  cor^Mers  have  placed  rrime  importance  on  run  time 
efficiency  and  compact  code.  The  language  has,  therefore,  de l i be  rate  ly 
avoided  features  such  as  dynamic  arrays  and  run  time  checking.  To  meet 
this  requirement,  an  option  should  be  provided  to  the  user  so  that  code 
is  generated  to  perform  run  time  r.heckinr  of  procedure  parameters  and 
other  features. 
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13.  The  user  will  be  able  to  associate  compile  time 
variables  with  proqrams.  These  will  Include  variables  which 
specify  the  object  computer  model  and  other  aspects  of  the 
object  machine  configuration.  ...,F 


CORAL  66  does  not  provide  the  facility  to  provide  information  to 
compilers  regarding  the  characteristics  of  the  object  machine,  the 
configuration,  etc.  so  that  appropriate  code  could  be  generated  for 
various  configurations. 

Implementation  of  this  capability  would  require  selection  of  these 
"compile  time  variables"  for  the  language  and  processing  them  to 
generate  different  types  of  code  for  various  computers,  and 
configuration.  A determination  wilt  also  have  to  be  made  as  to  where  to 
place  these  features  in  the  program.  Implementation  of  these  features 
will  have  minimal  effect  on  syntax  and  semantic  analysis  phases  of 
compilation,  but  will  have  a significant  impact  on  the  code  generation 
phase  of  the  compilers. 


14.  The  source  language  will  permit  the  use  of  conditional 
statements  (e.g.,  case  statements)  dependent  on  the  object 
environment  and  other  compile  time  variables.  In  such  cases 
the  conditional  will  be  evaluated  at  compile  time  and  only 
the  selected  path  will  be  compiled.  ...,F 


The  present  definition  of  CORAL  66  does  not  provide  for  control 
structures  which  can  be  used  for  conditional  compilation. 

Implementation  of  such  control  features  would  not  impact  other 
features  of  the  language.  The  existing  implementations  will  be  affected 
since  they  will  have  to  be  modified  to  process  the  object  environment 
related  conditionals  and  then  generate  code  only  for  the  selected  path. 


15.  The  source  language  will  contain  a simple  clearly 
identifiable  base  or  kernel  which  houses  all  the  power  of  the 
language.  To  the  extent  possible,  the  base  will  be  minimal 
with  each  feature  providing  a single  unique  capability  not 
otherwise  duplicated  in  the  base.  Thp  choice  of  the  base 
will  not  detract  from  the  efficiency,  safety,  or 
understandabi li ty  of  the  language. 


T 
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The  official  definition  of  CORAL  66  represents  the  kernel  of  the 
language.  Plandford  extension  and  other  application  oriented  libraries 
have  been  added  to  expand  the  capabilities  of  the  lannuage. 

No  conflicts  with  other  requirements. 


16.  Lanauage  restrictions  which  are  cependent  only  on  the 
translator  and  not  on  the  object  machine  will  be  specified 
explicitly  in  the  lannuage  definition.  ....p 


The  CORAL  66  language  definition  sets  some  limits  on  som*  of  its 
features  which  are  dependent  only  or  translators.  For  example,  it 
requires  only  one  or  two  dimensional  arrays,  sets  the  length  of  the 
identifiers  to  be  twelve  characters  fthe  extra  characters  are  legal  but 
will  be  ignored  by  the  compiler)  etc.  However,  it  does  not  specify  many 
other  limits  e.g.,  the  number  of  permissible  nested  loops,  number  of 
nested  parentheses  levels  in  expressions,  maximum  number  of  formal  and 
actual  parameters,  maximum  number  of  identifiers  in  a prooram,  etc. 
Hence  it  only  partially  meets  the  requirement. 

To  implement  this  charge  would  rrauire  a careful  analysis  of  user 
requirements  and  then  setting  a limit  on  these  various  features  of  the 
language  in  the  official  definition.  Ftfect  of  such  standardized 
limitations  on  existing  implementations  will  be  minimal. 


17.  Language  restrictions  which  are  inherently  dependent 
only  on  the  object  environment  will  not  be  built  into  the 
lanauaqe  definition  or  any  translator.  ....T 


COPAL  66  does  not  impose  restrictions  on  the  object  environment. 
It  does  not  state  limits  on  steraqe  requirements,  tyres  of  perirherals, 
real-time  clock  etc.  In  fact,  it  allows  language  features  such  as  the 
floating  point  to  be  omitted  from  the  imp lemertat ion  if  adequate 
hardware  facilities  are  not  present. 

CORAL  66  should  make  the  availability  of  floatinq  point  data 
computations  mandatory  for  all  imnlementat ions,  as  required  by  A?.  If 
the  computer  does  not  contain  the  floatinq  point  hardware,  the  option 
should  be  supplied  by  the  software  package. 


CORAL  66 
Requirement  J1 


A? 


J1.  The  language  and  its  translators  will  not  impose  run 
time  costs  for  unneeded  or  unused  generality.  They  will  be 


capable  of  producina  efficient  code  for  all  programs.  ....T 

No  efficiency  cost  for  unused  features  T 

Efficient  code  can  be  produced  for  all  features  T 


Efficiency  in  terms  of  code  and  time  has  been  one  of  the  major 
considerations  in  CORAL  66  design  and  implementation.  Conceptually, 
CORAL  66  compilation  is  a one  pass  process.  The  insistence  that 
identifiers  are  fully  declared  or  specified  before  use  simplifies  the 
compiler  by  ensuring  that  all  relevant  information  is  available  when 
required.  The  syntax  of  the  language  is  transformable  into  one-track 
predictive  form,  which  enables  fast  syntax  analyzers  with  no 
back-tracking  to  be  employed.  Features  which  require  elaborate  storage 
in  the  object  machine  for  efficient  program  execution,  for  example 
dynamic  storage  allocation,  are  not  included  in  the  language.  Unless 
run  in  a special  diagnostic  mode,  a CORAL  66  compiler  is  not  exnected  to 
generate  run-time  checks  on  subscript  bounds. 

.In  general,  CORAL  66  language  features  are  simple,  clear  and 
concise  and  permit  efficient  code  generation. 

There  is  no  potential  conflict  with  other  requirements  but  to  meet 
all  the  requirements,  definition  will  have  to  be  significantly  modified. 
In  order  to  provide  for  range  checking  on  variable  subscripts  (A6,  04), 
parameter  checking  on  procedures  (C6),  variable  numbers  of  arguments 
(C9) , user  definition  of  new  data  types  and  operators  (311),  addition  of 
several  other  data  types  (e.g..  Boolean,  status  etc.)  the  complexity  of 
the  language  will  have  to  be  increased.  In  some  cases  it  is 
questionable  if  new  features  can  be  added  to  the  existing  language 
syntax  without  loss  of  clarity  and  dependent  efficiency. 


J2.  Any  optimizations  performed  by  the  translator  will  not 
change  the  effect  of  the  program.  ....T 


This  is  implied  in  language  definition  but  never  explicitly  stated. 


if.  The 
••t ► In* 
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source  lanquage  will 
dependent  hardware 
code  insertions. 


provide  encapsulated  access  to 
facilities  including  machine 
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In  order  to  meet  this  requirement  machine  language  insertions 
should  only  be  permissible  within  the  body  of  comrile  time  variables 
(14)  in  an  encapsulated  form.  CORAL  66  does  not  provide  for  comoile 
time  variables.  It  permits  easy  insertion  of  machine  code  between  BEGIN 
and  END  statements.  Therefore,  at  present,  machine  code  car.  be  easily 
inserted  within  the  body  of  executable  statements.  Hence  the  language 
does  not  meet  this  requirement. 

To  meet  this  requirement  the  language  definition  will  have  to 
define  "compile  time  variables",  their  syntax  ano  semantics  and  use. 
Procedures  for  defining  characteristics  of  the  hardware  and  insertion  of 
machine  code  should  be  defined  also  within  their  Dody.  The  existing 
syntax  for  machine  code  insertions  will  lave  to  be  dropped.  This  chanae 
will  imnact  all  existing  implementations. 


J4.  It  will  be  possible  within  the  source  lanouagp  to 
specify  the  object  presentation  of  composite  oata  structures. 
These  descriptions  will  be  onfionat  and  encapsulated  and  will 
be  distinct  from  the  logical  description.  The  user  will  be 
able  to  specify  the  time/space  trade-off  to  the  translator. 
If  not  specified,  the  object  representation  will  be  optimal 


as  determined  by  the  translator..  ....P 

Encapsulated  soec i f i cat  ion  of  representation  possible  P 

Space/time  tradeoff  can  be  specified  p 


The  TABLE  declarations  in  CORAL  66  allow  a r r on  rammer  to  control 
object  representation  of  composite  data.  The  user  has  the  facility  to 
specify  table  sizp,  word  and  bit  position  for  elements  and  their  length, 
and  even  the  bit  configuration  while  presetting  the  values  in  these 
tables.  The  lanauage  also  allows  the  user  to  pack  data  in  tables,  thus 
permitting  him  some  control  over  srace  utilization.  Avoidance  of 
RECURSIVE  option  in  proorams  also  saves  core  space.  Not  specifying  the 
special  mode  of  operation  which  allows  generation  of  code  for  run  time 
checking  of  subscript  ranqes,  the  user  can  also  control  some  time  and 
space  also.  Other  features  of  the  laneuaqe,  however,  do  not  allow  the 
user  to  control  space  or  time. 

To  fully  meet  this  requirement  some  additional  "compile  time 
variables"  can  be  provided  directing  the  compiler  to  save  (1)  core  or 
(?)  time.  The  user  should  be  able  to  specify  dense,  medium  cr  rare 
packing  of  data,  or  avoidance  cf  excessive  code  to  permit  faster 
execution  time.  Imnlementation  of  these  optimization  variables  will 
effect  existing  language  definition  and  all  existing  implementations. 
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J5.  The  programmer  wi l l be  able  to  specify  whether  calls  on 
a routine  are  to  have  an  open  or  closed  implementation.  An 
open  and  a closed  routine  of  the  same  description  will  have 


identical  semantics.  ....F 

Ooen/closed  properties  can  be  specified  F 

Open  and  closed  versions  have  the  same  semantics  ................ F 

CORAL  66  only  allows  closed  routines  in  its  definition.  It  does 


not  allow  in-line  procedures  to  be  included  in  user  code.  Hence  it  does 
not  meet  this  requirement. 

The  syntax  of  the  procedure  definition  and/or  the  call  should  be 
modified  to  allow  for  open  or  closed  procedures.  The  user  will  exercise 
his  judgment  as  to  when  he  wants  to  use  open  or  closed  procedures.  It 
is  a simple  change,  but  will  affect  all  existing  implementations. 


CORAL  66 


A5 


Fxtraneous  Features 

we  recommend  that  the  following  features  or  CORAL  66,  not  required 
by  the  Tinman,  be  kept: 

* Parameterized  MACRO  capability,  with  nesting.  This 
gives  the  functionality  of  open  subroutines,  as  called 
for  by  Tinman. 

• Fxplicit  type  conversions  of  any  data  unit  (typed  or 
untyped).  This  can  be  used  to  control  the  scaling  on 
intermediate  fixed  point  calculations  (e.o., 

FIXED (1 ?, 5) (ABC  - XY7)  specifies  that  the  result  of 
the  subtraction  is  to  be  treated  as  though  it  had  5 
fractional  bits)  and  to  override  any  implicit  type 
conversions.  The  latter  consideration  would  no  longer 
be  valid  if  the  implicit  type  conversions  were  removed 
from  the  language. 


we  recommend  that  the  following  features  of  CORAL  66,  not  required 
by  the  Tinman,  be  deleted: 

* Table  word  referencing  and  presetting,  without 
consideration  of  the  table  structure.  This  is  too 
hardware  dependent  and  can  seriously  inhibit 
portability.  It  is  also  a means  to  defeat  tyne 
checking . 


* "Anonymous”  referencing,  which  gives  a capability  of 
addressing  machine  words.  This  is  too  hardware 
dependent,  defeats  type  checking,  and  its  only 
legitimate  use  seems  to  be  as  a rudimentary  pointer 
mechanism.  (It  is  easy  to  think  of  some  apnallinq 
illegitimate  uses.)  Presumably  this  feature  would  be 
unneeded  if  a full-blown  pointer  capability  is 
present . 

* Statement  switches.  These  are  elaborations  of  the 
GOTO  . 


has  one  hardware  feature  which  should  probably  be 
it  should  be  required  that  each  use  be  bracketed 
by  statements  which  point  out  the  machine  dependency, 
is  word  logic,  i.e.,  bit  manipulation  of  data  using  the 
(and),  UNION  (inclusive  or),  and  DIFFFR  (exclusive  or). 
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Summary 

CORAL  66  is  a general  puroose  programming  language  well  suited  for 
use  on  small  and  medium  sized  computers.  The  kernel  of  the  language 
provides  facilities  to  perform  fixed  point  computation,  one  or  two 
dimensional  array  manipulation,  short  circuit  evaluation  of  boolean 
operations,  mechanisms  for  explicit  conversions  of  untyped  expressions 
to  inteoer,  fixed,  or  floating  point  numbers,  type  checking  and  matchinq 
of  formal  and  actual  parameters,  call  by  value  and  call  by  reference, 
literals  for  all  language  defined  data  types,  capability  of 
initialization  of  variables  at  the  time  of  their  definition,  a 
•location*  option  which  can  be  used  as  a pointer  mechanism,  and  fixing 
the  scoje  of  identifiers  at  compile  time.  CORAL  66  allows  interfaces 
with  assembly  language  routines.  It  provides  for  an  optional  definition 
of  recursive  procedures.  The  syntax  of  the  language  allows  free 
formatting,  is  simple  and  permits  the  user  to  specify  mnemonic  names  of 
any  length.  (The  translator  is  required  to  check  only  the  first  eight 
characters  to  establish  uniqueness.)  The  smallness  of  the  language  and 
the  simplicity  of  its  constructs  allow  efficient  code  to  be  generated. 

In  addition  to  the  lanauaae  kernel,  there  are  some  well-known 
extensions  to  the  language,  such  as  the  Blandford  extension.  This 
extension  provides  for  bit,  byte,  or  character  definitions  and  string 
manipulation.  The  library  option  of  the  language  permits  application 
oriented  procedures  to  be  available  for  use  by  different  projects. 

However,  there  are  a number  of  characteristics  required  by  the 
Tinman  which  CORAL  66  does  not  have.  For  instance,  there  is  no 
provision  for  parallel  processing,  exception  handlinq,  input/output,  or 
real-time  processing.  The  lanauage  does  not  allow  the  user  to  define 
new  data  types  or  new  operators,  nor  does  it  allow  specification  of 
operations  for  built-in  data  types.  Enumeration  types  are  not 
supported.  Boolean  type  data  is  not  supported.  No  provision  is  made  in 
the  language  for  specification  of  global  precision  for  arithmetic 
computation.  The  floating  point  data  type  has  been  made  optional  in  the 
language,  and  the  exponentiation  operation  is  not  defined.  The  language 
does  not  require  that  rounding  be  explicit  nor  does  it  specify  that  the 
truncation  must  take  place  from  the  right  in  all  computations.  The 
language  permits  implicit  type  conversions  and  mixed  mode  arithmetic 
(which  can  be  interpreted  as  a case  of  implicit  type  conversion). 
Furthermore,  the  lanquaqe  syntax  does  not  allow  specification  of  the 
ranges  of  variables  nor  are  there  language  defined  rules  for  operator 
precedence  or  expression  evaluation.  There  is  no  provision  in  the 
language  to  define  and  store  data  in  compools.  The  SWITCH  instruction 
provided  in  the  language  does  not  support  structured  programming 
practices  because  the  control  does  not  return  to  the  statement  following 
the  SWITCH.  The  SWITCH  statement  also  does  not  provide  for  an  OTHERWISE 
clause.  The  GOTO  statement  is  unrestricted  and  allows  transfers  of 
control  to  labels  outside  the  procedure  in  which  the  GOTO  occurs.  No 
conditional  compilation  facility  is  available  to  generate  code  for  only 
the  selected  path  of  conditional  control  statements.  Nor  is  there  a 
facility  to  allow  a user  to  specify  if  he  wanted  an  op«»n  or  closed 
implementation  for  his  procedures. 
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There  is  no  easy  way  to  make  CORAL  66  meet  the  Tinman  retirements. 
To  do  so  would  require  deletion  and  modification  of  existing  features 
and  the  addition  of  several  new  features.  The  modified  version  of  the 
lanauage  will  look  nowhere  near  the  existing  version  of  CORAL  66.  User 
resistance  to  change  will  also  be  significant  because  the  new  language 
may  be  so  distant  from  the  existina  version  that  in  upgrading  of 
existing  programs  to  the  new  version  might  not  be  simple  or  even 
nossi b le . 

However,  if  the  objective  of  unaradinq  the  existing  programs  is 
discarded  and  the  new  lanquaqe  is  designed  to  meet  the  Tinman 
requirements  using  selected  features  from  CORAL  66  as  a kernel 
(e.g.  procedure  definition  and  passinq  capabilities,  the  recursive 
option,  FOR  loop,  DEFINE  capability,  PRESET  option,  explicit  type 
conversion,  explicit  declarations,  etc.),  then  it  is  possible  to  desion 
an  extensible  lanquage  which  has  similarities  to  CORAL  66.  The 
similarities  would  be  only  of  a fairly  aeneral  nature,  however,  and  the 
new  language  would  be  quite  different  from  CORAL  66.  Such  an  effort 
would  be  of  major  proportions. 
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Introduction 


This  report  gives  a comparison  of  the  language  CS-4  to  the  Tinman 
language  requirements  (Department  of  Defense  Requirements  tor  Hioh  Order 
Computer  Programming  Languages,  "Tinman"  - 1 March  1976,  Section  IV). 
For  the  purposes  of  this  comparison,  CS-4  is  considered  to  be  defined 
by : 

CS-4  Language  Reference  Manual  and  ''oeratina  System 
Interface 

Intermetrics,  Inc. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

October,  1975 

Tinman  contains  78  language  requirements.  This  report  compares 
CS-4  to  each  requirement  individually.  If  a requirement  is  totally 
satisfied,  the  accompanying  text  is  a summary  cf  the  particular 
mechanism  used.  (Occasionally  no  text  is  needed  if  a requirement  is 
totally  satisfied.)  If  a requirement  is  not  totally  satisfied,  the  text 
consists  of  a summary  o*  the  shortcomings  and  such  items  as  the  scope  of 
the  changes  necessary  to  fully  meet  the  requirement  and  the  impact  of 
these  changes  on  existing  implementations. 

Each  Tinman  requirement  begins  with  an  introductory  paraaraph. 
These  paragraphs  are  reproduced  in  this  report.  In  many  cases  they  are 
followed  by  several  single-line  summaries  of  features  in  the  area  of  the 
requirement.  Usually  these  are  features  which  are  specifically  called 
for  in  the  requirement.  A feature  enclosed  in  parentheses,  however,  is 
one  which  the  reviewers  thought  possibly  desirable,  even  though  not 
called  for  in  the  requirement. 

Symbols  placed  beside  the  introductory  paragraph  and  the  individual 
features  indicate  the  degree  to  which  the  requirement  or  feature  is 
satisfied  by  the  language.  The  symbols  and  their  meanings  are: 

T - Totally  satisfied 

P - Partially  satisfied 

F - Fails  (not  satisfied  at  all) 

U - Unclear  from  the  documentation 

P*  - Almost  totally  satisfied 

P-  - Only  slightly  satisfied 

N/A  - Not  applicable  (used  only  for  individual 
features  when  the  requirement  is  not  satisfied 
at  all) 

(The  symbols  p,  p*,  and  p-  will  often  be  used  with  requirements  which 
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ape  stated  in  one  of  the  forms  "There  will  be  no..."  or  "All...",  even 
though  only  T or  F are  technically  applicable  in  these  cases.) 

The  report  concludes  with  two  summaries.  The  first  is  of  the 
features  of  CS-4  which  are  extraneous  to  Tinman  and  the  desirability  of 
retaining  each  of  them.  The  second  is  of  the  language  as  a whole  and 
the  desirability  of  modifyina  it  to  bring  in  into  line  with  the  Tinman 
requi rements . 


CS-4 

Requirement  A1 


1 


A1 . The  languaae  will  be  typed.  The  type  Cor  mode)  of  all 
variables,  components  of  composite  data  structures, 
expressions,  operations,  and  parameters  will  be  determinable 
at  compile  time  and  unalterable  at  run  time.  The  lanquaqe 
will  require  that  the  type  of  each  variable  and  component  of 
composite  data  structures  be  explicitly  specified  in  the 
source  proarams.  . . . . T 


The  CS-4  term  for  "type"  is  "mode",  the  requirement  is  met  (d.  1). 


A2.  The  language  will  provide  data  types  for  integer,  real 
(floating  point  and  fixea  point),  Boolean  and  character  and 
will  provide  arrays  (i.e.,  composite  data  structures  with 
indexable  components  of  homogeneous  type)  and  records  (i.e., 
composite  data  structures  with  labeled  components  of 
heterogeneous  type)  as  type  generators.  -...P* 


Integer  T 

Floating  Point  .T 

Fixed  Point  P- 

Roo  lean  .....T 

Character  Strino  T 

Arrays  T 

Records  .........................................................T 


Not  fully  met.  CS-4  has  no  fixed  point  type;  it  has  only  fraction 
(pp.  27,  53f f .) 

CS-4  does  have  the  following  types: 

Inteqer  (pp.  37-44) 

Floating  point  (pp.  44-5P ) 

Boolean  (pp.  31-37) 

Character  strino  (pp.  100-113) 

Array  (pp.  82-93) 

Record  (called  STRUCTU<»F;  np.  9A-99) 

Adding  fixed  point  to  the  language  would  he  of  moderate  difficulty. 
Designing  and  implementing  (and  explainina)  the  necessary  scaling  rules 
is  never  an  easy  job. 


A3.  The  source  language  will  reouire  global  (to  a score) 


k 
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Requirement  A3 


specification  of 
and  *n'll  permit 
variables.  This 
maximum  precision 
minimum  precision 


the  precision  for  floating  point  arithmetic 
precision  specification  for  individual 
specification  will  be  interpreted  as  the 
required  by  the  program  logic  and  the 
to  be  supported  by  the  object  code. 


.P 


Global  arithmetic  precision  specification  mandatory  .. 
Individual  variable  precision  specification  permitted 


Not  fully  met.  6lobal  arithmetic  precision  cannot  be  specified, 
and  it  is  machine  dependent  (p.  2 04). 

Precision  can  be  specified  for  individual  variables  fpp.  44-4B). 

The  addition  of  qlobal  arithmetic  precision  specification  would  not 
be  much  of  a change  to  the  language,  but  it  would  probably  cost  3-6  man 
months  per  target  machine  to  write  the  necessary  library  routines. 


A4 . Fixed  point  numbers  will  be  treated  as  exact  quantities 
which  have  a range  and  a fractional  step  size  which  are 


determined  by  the  user  at  compile  time.  Scale  factor 
management  will  be  done  by  the  compiler.  ....F 

Treated  as  exact  quantities  F 

Range  and  step  size  determined  at  compile  time  F 

Scaling  handled  automatically  f 


Not  met;  CS-4  has  no  fixed  point. 

For  the  scope  of  changes  necessary  to  add  this  feature,  see  the 
evaluation  of  A2. 


A5.  Character  sets  will  be  treated  as  any  other  enumeration 


type . . . . . F 

New  sets  can  be  defined  as  enumeration  types  .................... F 

ASCII  and  EBCDIC  are  provided  F 

(Conversion  capability  between  sets  is  available)  ..F 


Not  met.  New  character 
provided  (p.  1U0).  There 
(obviously,  because  there  is 


sets  cannot  be  defined, 
is  no  conversion  between 
only  one). 


Only  ASCII  is 
character  sets 


r 
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Requirement  A5 

It  would  be  relatively  easy  to  add  the  required  capability. 


A6.  The  language  will  require  user  specification  of  the 
number  of  dimensions,  the  ranqe  of  subscript  values  for  each 
dimension,  and  type  of  each  array  component.  The  number  of 
dimensions,  the  type  and  the  lower  subscript  bound  will  be 
determinable  at  compile  time.  The  upper  subscript  bound  will 
be  determinable  at  entry  to  the  array  allocation  scope.  ,...P+ 

Number  of  dimensions  is  fixed  at  compile  time  T 

Type  is  fixed  at  compile  time  ......T 

Lower  subscript  bound  is  fixed  at  compile  time  .................. F 

Upper  subscript  bound  is  fixed  at  scope  entry  T 

Subscripts  only  integers  or  from  an  enumeration  type  ............ T 

Subscripts  will  be  from  a contiguous  range  T 

Partially  met.  The  lower  subscript  bound  is  variable  at  run-time 
(p.  83)  - a violation. 

modification  to  meet  the  requirement  would  be  trivial. 


A7.  The  language  will  permit  records  to  have  alternative 
structures,  each  of  which  is  fixed  at  compile  time.  The  name 
and  type  of  each  record  component  will  be  specified  by  the 
user  at  compile  time.  ....F 

Alternative  structures  for  records  are  possible  N/A 

Discrimination  condition  may  be  any  Roolean  expression N/A 

Not  met.  Records  do  not  have  alternate  structures  (n.  B7).  A 
component  may  be  of  a discriminated  union  type,  but  strictly  speaking, 
this  is  a different  capability  fsee  F6). 

meeting  the  requirement  would  cause  a fairly  major  change,  as  CS-4 
solves  the  problem  in  a different  way. 
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CS-4 

Requirement  B1 


B 1 . Assignment  and  reference  operation  will  be  automatically 
defined  for  all  data  types  which  do  not  manage  their  data 
storage.  The  assignment  operation  will  permit  any  value  of  a 
qiven  type  tc  be  assigned  to  a variable,  array,  or  record 
component  of  that  type  or  of  a union  type  containing  that 


type.  Reference  will  retrieve  the  last  assigned  value.  ....T 

Automatically  defined  for  any  type  (except...)  ,T 

Available  tor  individual  components  T 

(Assignment  and  reference  via  functions)  ........................  F 


Wet.  see  pp.  2 5-26,  31,  39,  50,  60,  77,  89,  97,  104,  118,  163-164. 


82.  The  source  language  will  have  a built-in  operation  which 
can  be  used  to  compare  any  two  data  objects  (regardless  of 
type)  for  identity.  ....P* 

Partly  met.  There  is  an  identity  predicate  (called  COMPARE)  for  every 
type;  it  does  a component  by  component  comparison  for  arrays  and 
records;  and  it  works  also  for  defined  types  (see  pp.  31,  37,  50,  60, 

77,  90,  97,  105,  118,  164-165). 

However,  the  predicate  does  not  allow  comparing  objects  of  possib  ly 
different  type,  except  for  UNION. 

Change  to  meet  the  requirement  would  be  relatively  minor. 


P3.  Relational  operations  will  be  automatically  defined  for 


numeric  data  and  all  types  defined  by  enumeration.  ....p* 

Puilt-in  for  all  numeric  and  enumeration  types  .................. T 

Ordering  can  be  inhibited  when  desired  F 


Partly  met.  See  pp.  34,  42,  52,  62-63,  80.  There  is  no  way  to 
declare  unordered  types. 

A very  simple  change  would  be  needed  to  provide  unordered 
enumeration  types.  The  PREP  and  SUCC  functions  would  clearly  be 
undefined  for  such  types. 


CS-A  * 

Requirement  BA 

BA.  The  built-in  arithmetic  operations  will  include: 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division  (with  a real 
result),  exponentiation,  integer  division  (with  inteoer  or 
fixed  point  arguments  and  remainder),  and  negation.  ...,P+ 

Addition  T 

Subtraction  T 

Multiplication  T 

Division  with  real  result  T 

Exponentiation  T 

Inteoer  and  fixed  point  division  with  remainder  P 

Negation  T 


Partially  met  (see  op.  67-75).  Violation:  Integer  division  has  no 
remainder  (p.  7?),  and  there  is  no  modulus  operator  (pp.  A1,  A3). 

A very  easy  addition. 


B 5 . Arithmetic  and  assionment  operations  on  data  which  are 
within  the  range  specifications  of  the  program  will  never 
truncate  the  most  significant  digits  of  a numeric  quantity. 
Truncation  and  roundinq  will  always  be  on  the  least 
significant  dibits  and  will  never  be  implicit  for  integers 
and  fixed  point  numbers.  Implicit  rounding  beyond  the 
specified  precision  will  be  allowed  for  floating  point 


number^.  . . . . T 

Never  from  the  left  for  data  within  range  - . T 

Never  on  the  right  for  inteqer  and  fixed  point  T 

Implicit  floating  point  rounding  beyond  precision  allowed  T 

(Run  time  checks  can  be  avoided)  F 


Met.  See  pp.  39,  50,  60,  67-75. 


66 . The  built-in  Boolean  operations  will  include  "and", 
"or",  "not",  and  "xor".  The  operations  "and"  and  "or"  on 


scalars  will  be  evaluated  in  short  circuit  mode.  ....T 

Short-circuit  and  T 

Short-circuit  or  ..........T 

Not  T 

Xor  T 
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CS-A 

Requirement  R6 
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ret  (see  pp . 32-33).  In  addition  to  the  required  operators,  CS-A 
also  has  NAND,  NOR,  EQV,  and  IMP. 


B7 . The  source  language  will  permit  scalar  operations  and 
assignment  on  coniormable  arrays  and  will  permit  data 
transfers  between  records  or  arrays  of  identical  logical 
structure.  ....F 

Scalar  operations  on  arrays  F 

Assignment  between  records  and  arrays  of  conformable  type  .......  F 


Not  met.  There  are  no  scalar  operations  on  arrays  (p.  93),  and 
assignment  is  legal  only  if  source  and  sink  are  of  the  same  type 
(p.  1?5). 

Change  should  not  be  too  hard,  as  component  by  component  compare 
operations  are  already  available. 


B8.  There  will  be  no  implicit  type  conversions  but  no 
conversion  operation  will  be  required  when  the  type  of  an 
actual  parameter  is  a constituent  of  a union  type  which  is 
the  formal  parameter.  The  language  will  provide  explicit 
conversion  operations  among  integer,  fixed  point  and  floatino 
point  data,  between  the  object  representation  of  numbers  and 
their  representations  as  characters,  and  between  fixed  point 


scale  factors.  ....R 

No  implicit  conversions  F 

Explicit  between  integer,  fixed  point,  and  floating  point  P 

Explicit  between  fixed  point  scale  factors  .F 

(Explicit  between  integer  and  Boolean)  F 

(Explicit  between  inteqer  and  enumerated  types)  T 

(Explicit  between  different  enumerated  types)  P- 


Rartially  met.  Violations:  The  arithmetic  operations  all  work  with 
mixed  mode  operands  (pp.  71ff)  which  can  be  interpreted  as  implicit  type 
conversions.  There  are  no  fixed  point  conversions. 

Required  explicit  conversions  are  discussed  on  pp.  AO,  51,  56,  and 


106. 


CS-4  7 

Requi rement  BP 

The  required  change  to  the  language  would  he  fairly  minor,  hut  many 
would  argue  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  even  undesirable. 


B9.  Explicit  conversion  operations  will  not  be  required 
between  numerical  ranges.  There  will  be  a run  tire  exception 
condition  when  any  integer  or  fixed  point  value  is 
truncate  . ....T 

Implicit  conversion  between  ranges  ............................. .T 

Exception  condition  on  integer  an''  fixed  point  truncation  u 

Met.  See  pp.  39,  50,  60,  67-75. 


BIO.  The  base  languaqe  will  provide  operations  allowing 
programs  to  interact  with  files,  channels,  or  devices, 
including  terminals.  These  operations  will  permit  sendina 
and  receiving  both  data  and  control  information,  will  enable 
programs  to  dynamically  assign  and  reassign  I/O  devices,  will 
orovide  user  control  for  exception  conditions,  and  will  not 
be  installation  dependent.  ....p 

Sending  and  receiving  of  data  T 

Sending  and  receiving  of  control  information  F 

Dynamic  device  assignment  F 

User  exception  condition  control  ................................ T 

Installation  independence  u 

(Data  formatting  capability)  T 

(Readinq  and  writing  of  bit  strings)  F 

Partly  met.  (see  Part  II,  pp.  1-?0). 

Violations:  (1)  wo  provision  for  sending  and  receiving  control 
information  as  such.  (?)  No  dynamic  device  assignment. 

It  is  unknown  from  the  documentation  if  the  capability  is 
instal l at ion-independent  . 


It  would  be  an  easy  to  moderate  change  to  the  language  to  include 
these  missing  features. 


I 


I 

I 

cs-4  e 

Requirement  B11 


811.  The  language  will  Drovide  operations  on  data  types 
defined  as  power  sets  of  enumeration  types  (see  E6).  These 
operations  will  include  union,  intersection,  difference, 
complement,  and  an  element  predicate.  ....p* 


Union  ..................................T 

Intersection  T 

Difference  F 

Complement  ....T 

Membership  predicate  T 

(Set  inclusion)  ,T 


Not  fully  met  (see  p p.  2 53-P56).  There  is  no  difference  operation; 
A-B  can  be  written  indirectly  as  NOT  (A  IMP  B). 

Trivial  change  necessary. 


CS-4 

Requirement  Cl 


Cl.  Side  effects  which  are  dependent  on  the  evaluation  order, 
amonr  the  arguments  of  an  expression  will  be  evaluated 


lef t-to-ri oht . ....T 

Side  effects  must  occur  in  lef t-to-ri iht  order  T 

(Embedded  assignments)  .....F 


Met  (p.  28),  although  we  wonder  whether  implementations  will  in 
fact  be  so  strict. 


C2.  which  parts  of  an  expression  constitute  the  operands  to 
each  operation  within  that  expression  should  be  obvious  to 
the  reader.  There  will  be  few  levels  of  operator  hierarchy 


and  they  will  be  widely  r(0>gnized.  ....P* 

Few  Dr e cedenc e levels  T 

No  user-defined  precedence  levels  T 

Operands  of  an  operation  are  obvious  ........................... .p 


Partly  met.  There  are  only  7 precedence  levels  (unary  ♦ and  - are 
of  higher  precedence  than  * or  /)  (see  op.  211-214).  There  are  no 
user-defined  precedence  levels. 

Violation:  The  operands  of  an  operation  are  not  always  obvious, 
because  A/B/C  and  A/B*C  are  permitted  (p.  67). 

It  would  be  an  easy  change  to  require  explicit  parenthesizing  in 
the  above  cases. 


C 3 . Expressions  of  a given  type  will  be  permitted  anywhere 
in  source  programs  where  both  constants  and  references  to 
variables  of  that  type  are  allowed.  ....P* 


Partly  met.  There  is  however  an  odd  restriction  on  Boolean 
expression  forms:  I > 0 AND  P is  not  permitted;  it  must  he  written 
(I  > 0)  AND  P (pp.  34-35). 

The  change  appears  so  easy  that  we  wonder  whether  there  is  some 
hidden  difficulty  arising  from  a specialized  parsing  technioue. 


CS-A 

Requirement  CA 
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CA.  Constant  expressions  will  be  allowed  in  programs 
anywhere  constants  are  allowed,  and  constant  expressions  will 
be  evaluated  before  run  time.  . . . . T 


Met.  Cp.  173). 


C5.  There  will  be  a consistent  set  of  rules  applicable  to 
all  parameters,  whether  they  be  for  procedures,  for  types, 
for  exception  handling,  for  parallel  processes,  for 
declarations,  or  for  built-in  operators.  There  will  be  no 
special  operations  (e.g.,  array  substructuring)  applicable 
only  to  oarameters.  Uniformity  and  consistency  contribute  to 
ease  of  learning.  ....p 

Parameter  rules  consistent  in  all  contexts  .......T 

No  special  operations  applicable  only  to  parameters  F 

% 

Partly  met  (see  pp.  1A0-1A7,  150-151,  160-162,  170-172).  The 


violation  is  that  the  operation  of  dynamically  binding  a procedure  name 
to  a procedure  body  is  available  only  in  the  parameter  context. 

It  is  not  a violation  that  initialization  is  allowed  for  (C0PY0) 
procedure  parameters  (pp.  1A0-1A1),  but  not  for  parameters  to  a mode 
declaration  (pp.  160-161),  because  C0PY0  parameters  are  not  allowed  in 
the  latter  case.  Permitting  fewer  options  in  some  cases  is  not  an 
inconsistency. 

To  bring  CS-A  into  conformance  with  this  requirement  would  be  a 
major  change.  To  do  it  right,  a pofnter  mechanism  should  be  added. 


C6.  Formal  and  actual  parameters  will  always  agree  in  type. 
The  number  of  dimensions  for  array  parameters  will  be 
determinable  at  compile  time.  The  size  and  subscript  range 
for  array  parameters  need  not  be  determinable  at  compile 


time,  but  can  be  passed  as  part  of  the  parameter.  ,...T 

Actual  and  formal  parameters  will  agree  in  type  T 

Rank  of  parameter  arrays  is  fixed  at  compile  time  T 

Parameter  array  size  and  subscript  range  can  be  passed  ..........T 


C 7.  There  will  be  only  four  classes  of  formal  parameters. 
For  data  there  will  be  those  which  act  as  constants 
representing  the  actual  parameter  value  at  the  time  of  call, 
and  those  which  rename  the  actual  parameter  which  must  be  a 
variable.  In  addition,  there  will  he  a formal  parameter 
class  for  specifying  the  control  action  when  exception 


conditions  occur  and  a class  for  procedure  parameters.  ...,P 

Act  as  constants  (call  by  value  plus)  F 

Act  as  variables  (call  by  reference)  ............................ T 

Exception  control  p 

Procedure  parameters  ..........T 

(Act  as  variables,  but  call  by  value)  T 

(Act  as  variables,  result  parameter)  T 


Partly  met  (see  pp.  139-153). 

Violations:  There  is  no  way  to  declare  that  a parameter  is  a 
constant  within  the  procedure  (p.  139-151).  There  is  a way  to  handle 
excepti  on  conditions  by  a sort  of  implicit  parameter  which  is  a 
"signal-handling"  procedure.  When  an  exception  condition  occurs,  a 
search  is  made  through  the  dynamic  control  chain  for  a procedure  which 
can  handle  this  exception,  so  such  procedures  are  in  effect  implicit 
parameters.  They  may  also  presumably  be  explicit.  However,  there  is  no 
special  format  parameter  class  for  exception  handling,  so  strictly 
speakina,  CS-4  does  not  meet  this  part  of  the  requirement, 
(p.  151-155).  See  also  G7. 

CS-4  also  has  formal  parameter  classes  which  the  Tinman  disallows: 
Call  by  value  and/or  result  (cory  in  and  copy  out),  with  no  restriction 
against  change  within  the  procedure. 

Scope  of  necessary  change:  major.  The  procedure  passinq  mechanism 
is  one  of  a language's  most  vital  organs. 


C8.  Specification  of  the  type,  range,  precision,  dimension, 
scale,  and  format  of  parameters  will  be  optional  in  the 
procedure  declaration.  None  of  them  will  he  alterable  at  run 


t i me . . . . .F 

Above  properties  optional  F 
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Above  properties  are  fixed  at  run  time  ......................... .T 

Partly  met.  Formal  parameter  attributes  are  not  optional  in  CS-A; 
a formal  parameter  must  be  declared  with  a full  "mode  - invocation" 


(pp.  139-140).  In  the  discussion  of  open  procedures  (pp.  148-149),  it 
is  implied  that  the  formal  parameter  attributes  can  be  left 
"unresolved",  but  this  apparently  contradicts  this  syntax  on  p.  140. 

Scope  of  change:  Fairly  major,  if  done  right.  One  wants  to  leave 
unspecified  just  those  parameter  attributes  not  needed  directly  in  the 
procedure;  the  operations  to  be  applied  to  the  parameters  should  be 
specified,  and  this  is  a whole  new  notion  of  "type". 


C9.  There  will  be  provision  for  variable  numbers  of 
arouments,  but  in  such  cases  all  but  a constant  number  of 
them  must  be  of  the  same  type.  Whether  a routine  can  have  a 
variable  number  of  arguments  must  be  determinable  from  its 
description  and  the  number  of  arguments  for  any  call  will  be 


determinable  at  compile  time.  ....P- 

Variable  number  of  arguments  possible  ..P- 

All  but  a constant  number  of  arguments  have  the  same  type  F 

Number  of  arguments  in  each  call  is  fixed  at  compile  time  .......T 


Partly  met.  The  number  of  actual  parameters  may  vary  if  the 
matching  is  by  keyword,  but  the  number  of  formal  parameters  is  fixed. 
That  is,  if  the  actual  oarameter  is  not  given,  then  a user-specified 
default  value  is  assigned  to  the  formal  parameter.  There  is  no  direct 
way  to  get  a count  of  the  number  of  actual  parameters  that  were  supplied 
on  a particular  call.  This  does  not  meet  the  needs  of,  for  example,  a 

print  procedure,  so  this  part  of  the  requirement  is  only  partially 

satisfied.  (p.  145). 

There  is  no  restriction  to  the  same  type  for  optional  parameters, 
(p.  143-145). 

Scope  of  change:  moderate  to  difficult,  depending  on  the 

flexibility  desired. 
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D1 . The  user  will  have  the  ability  to  associate  constant 
values  of  any  type  with  identifiers.  ,...T 


met  (op.  15-16),  although  in  a very  awkward  fashion.  A range 
specification  must  be  aiven  for  constants' 


02.  The  language  will  provide  a syntax  and  a consistent 
interpretation  for  constants  of  built-in  data  types.  Numeric 
constants  will  have  the  same  value  (within  the  specified 


precision)  in  both  programs  and  deta  (input  or  output).  ....P 

Literals  for  all  built-in  types  T 

Consistent  interpretation  in  program  and  data  .................. .u 


At  least  partly  met.  There  are  literals  for  all  built-in  tyoes 
(pp.  2-9).  However,  the  input  conversion  description  does  not  mention 
accuracy  (Part  II,  p.  18),  so  it  is  unknown  whether  this  part  of  the 
requirement  is  met. 


D3.  The  language  will  permit  the  user  to  specify  the  initial 
values  of  individual  variables  as  part  of  their  declaration. 
Such  variables  will  be  initialized  at  the  time  of  their 
apparent  allocation  (i.e.,  at  entry  to  allocation  scope). 


There  will  be  no  default  initial  values.  ....P* 

Initial  value  can  be  specified  as  part  of  the  declaration  T 

Initialization  occurs  at  allocation  scope  entry  T 

No  default  initial  values  F 

# 


Almost  completely  met  (pp.  18-19).  An  object  of  a user-defined 
type  may  have  a default  initial  value  (p.  166).  This  is  technically  a 
violation,  but  it  seems  necessary. 


D4.  The  source  lanouage  will  require  its  users  to  specify 
individually  the  range  of  all  numeric  variables  and  the  step 
size  for  fixed  point  variables.  The  range  specifications 
will  be  interpreted  as  the  maximal  range  of  values  which  will 
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be  assigned  to  a variable  and  the  minimal  range  which  must  be 
suoDorted  by  the  obiect  code.  Range  and  step  size 
specifications  will  not  be  interpreted  as  defining  new 


types.  ....P» 

Numeric  variable  range  specification  mandatory  ...T 

Fixed  point  variable  step  size  specification  mandatory  ..........F 

Ranoe  and  step  size  specifications  do  not  define  a new  type  .....T 


Partly  met.  Range  does  not  define  a type,  and  the  range 
specification  is  mandatory  for  numeric  variable  (inteqer:  op.  37-38; 
real:  pp.  44-46;  fraction:  pp.  58-60). 

However,  there  is  no  fixed  point,  erqo  no  step  for  fixed  point. 

The  necessary  modification  is  part  of  the  work  of  adding  fixed 
point  — see  the  evaluation  of  4?. 


D5 . The  range  of  values  which  can  be  associated  with  a 
variable,  array,  or  record  component,  will  be  any  built-in 
type,  any  defined  type,  or  a contiguous  subsequence  of  any 


enumeration  type.  ....P 

Ranges  of  an  enumeration  type  are  allowed  ....................... F 

No  arbitrary  restrictions  on  the  structure  of  data  T 


Partly  met.  There  are  no  arbitrary  restrictions  on  the  structure 
of  data  (pp.  82-84,  94-95),  but  there  is  no  way  to  associate  a range 
with  a variable  of  an  enumeration  (STATUS)  type.  (p.  76). 

The  necessary  change  is  minor. 


06.  The  language  will  provide  a pointer  mechanism  which  can 
be  used  to  build  data  with  shared  and/or  recursive 
substructure.  The  pointer  property  will  only  affect  the  use 
of  variables  (including  array  and  record  components)  of  some 
data  types.  Printer  variables  will  be  as  safe  in  their  use 


as  are  any  other  variables.  ....F 

Recursive  and  network  structures  provided  F 

Handles  variable-value  and  structure-component  connections  .F 

Pointer  property  is  an  attribute  of  a typed  variable  F 


CS-4  15 

Requirement  D6 

Pointer  property  not  for  constants,  affects  only  assignment  .....N/A 
Pointer  property  mandatory  for  dynamic  allocation  ........ .......F 

Allocation  scone  never  wider  than  access  scope  l) 

(Either  the  value  or  the  pointer  is  modifiable)  ................. f 

(Pointer  mechanism  handles  procedures  and  parameters)  F 

(Remap  and  replace  assignment  have  different  syntaxes)  N/a 

(Built-in  dynamic  variable  creation)  T 

(Variable  equivalence  classes  are  declarable)  F 


CS-4  has  no  pointer  mechanism  as  yet  (o.  79- 80  of  Part  III). 
Indeed,  even  in  the  section  discussing  a future  pointer  capability,  the 
comment  is  made  that  recursive  data  structures  are  being  considered  as 
an  alternative.  This  shows  that  the  planning  had  not  proceeded  very 
far:  recursive  data  structures  alone  cannot  support  all  needed  pointer 
capabi  l it  ies  . 

If  done  right,  addition  of  a pointer  mechanism  would  be  a major 
effort,  and  would  effect  such  other  vital  features  as  parameter  passing. 

A rudimentary  pointer  mechanism  (e.g.,  similar  to  that  in  PASCAL) 
could  be  patched  onto  the  current  definition  with  moderate  effort. 
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El.  The  user  of  the  lanouaqe  will  be  able  to  define  new  data 
types  and  operations  within  programs.  ....P 


Partly  met.  New  types  can  be  defined,  but  new  operators  can  not 
(pp.  157-172).  New  operations  for  the  new  types  can  be  defined,  but  are 
accessible  only  via  procedure  calls. 

Necessary  changes  are  of  moderate  difficulty.  The  expression 
parcer  is  rather  strongly  affected. 


E2.  The  "use"  of  defined  types  will  be  indistinguishable 
from  built-in  types.  ....T 


Partly  met  (rp.  17,  170-17?).  Components  of  data  objects  defined 
by  the  user  are  not  accessible  directly  (see  pp.  117,  163).  The  only 
infix  operators  usable  with  a new  type  are  = and  “■  (p.  169),  but  the 
same  is  true  of  some  built-in  types  (e.g.,  STATUS).  Assionment  can  be 
defined  for  a new  type  (pp.  163-164). 

The  necessary  change  is  of  medium  difficulty.  It  interlocks 
closely  with  the  addition  of  user-defined  operators  (FI). 


E3.  Each  program  component  will  be  defined  in  the  base 
language,  in  a library,  or  in  the  program.  There  will  be  no 
default  declarations.  ....T 


Net.  (pp.  2,  14-16). 


E4.  The  user  will  be  able,  within  the  source  language,  to 
extend  existing  operators  to  new  data  types.  ....F 


Not  met.  Only  the  = and  “ = operators  can  be  extended  to  new  tyoes 
<p.  164). 

Scope  of  change:  moderate.  It  is  closely  connected  with  provision 
for  user-defined  operators  (El). 
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£5.  Type  definitions  in  the  source  lanouage  will  permit 
definition  of  both  the  class  of  data  objects  comprising  the 
type  and  the  set  of  operations  applicable  to  that  class.  A 
defined  type  will  not  automatically  inherit  the  operations  of 


the  data  with  which  it  is  represented. 

Construction  T 

Selection  ......P 

Predicates  p* 

Tyre  conversi ons  ................................................1 

Operations  and  data  can  be  dpfined  toaether  ...T 


Construction  is  a special  case  of  the  CS-4  concept  of 

mode- invocation. 

Selection  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  standard 
dot-qualification.  For  example,.  if  » is  a variable  of  a defined  type 
(mode  in  CS-A  terminology)  and  1 is  a "representational  entity"  of  that 
type,  then  X.I  refers  to  the  specific  instance  of  I contained  within  the 
"value"  of  X.  A minor  deficiency  here  is  that  all  "representational 
entities"  of  a defined  type  are  accessible  in  this  manner.  It  would 
aopear  that  the  person  who  defines  a type  might  want  to  hide  or  protect 
some  of  the  "representational  entities". 

Predicates  and  tyoe  conversions  can  be  defined  by  means  of 
procedures.  Predicates  are  net  definable  as  special  operators  (e.g., 
infix),  however  (see  FI). 

The  ability  to  declare  a "representational  entity"  to  be 
inaccessible  would  require  a fairly  minor  change  in  the  lanquaae.  To 
allow  special  operators  is  much  more  complicated  (see  FI). 


E6.  The  data  objects  comprising  a defined  type  will  be 
definable  by  enumeration  of  their  literal  names,  as  Cartesian 
products  of  existing  types  (i.e.,  as  array  and  record 
classes),  by  discriminated  union  (i.e.,  as  the  union  of 
disicint  types)  ana  as  the  power  set  of  an  enumeration  type. 
These  definitions  will  be  processed  entirely  at  compile 


time.  ....I 

Enumeration  ...«T 

Cartesian  products  (records)  T 

Discriminated  union  T 

Powerset  of  an  enumeration  tyre  ..........T 


■ — - — — “ — - — — — — — —H 
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Met.  Enumeration  is  called  STATUS  (pp.  76-82'),  Cartesian  products 
are  celled  STRUCTURES  (pp.  94-99),  discriminated  union  is  called  UNION 
(pp.  113-121),  and  powerset  is  called  SET  (pp.  253-256). 


E 7 . Type  definitions  by  free  union  (i.e.,  union  of 

non-disjoint  types)  and  subsetting  are  not  desired.  ....T 


Met.  The  only  unions  are  discriminated  (pp.  113-121),  and  there  is 
no  way  to  define  a type  (mode  in  cs-4  terminology)  as  a subset  of 
another. 


E8 . When  defining  a type,  the  user  will  be  able  to  specify 
the  initialization  and  finalization  procedures  for  the  type 
and  the  actions  to  be  taken  at  the  time  of  allocation  and 


deallocation  of  variables  of  that  type.  ....T 

Initialization .............................T 

Finalization  T 

Allocation  actions  ... T 

Deallocation  actions  ..T 


Met.  Initialization  and  allocation  operations  can  be  done  in  a 
user-defined  INIT  procedure  (pp.  165-167).  Finalization  and 
deallocation  can  be  done  in  a TERM  procedure  (p.  167). 


CS-4  1*> 
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FI.  The  language  will  allow  the  user  to  distinguish  between 
scope  of  allocation  and  scope  of  access. 


..p 


Partly  met.  Allocation  and  access  scopes  can  be  different,  but 
only  if  the  allocation  scope  is  the  whole  program,  similar  to  ALGOL  60 
own  (o.  20),  or  if  the  data  object  is  shared.  In  the  following  block 
structure,  it  is  not  possible  to  have  an  object  whose  allocation  scope 
is  block  B2  and  whose  access  scope  is  P3. 


B1:  BFGIN 
P?:  PFGIN 
B3 : PFGIN 


END;  END;  FND 

The  change  should  be  relatively  easy.  The  AUTOMATIC  storage  class 
declaration  would  simply  have  to  carry  an  optional  parameter,  giving  the 
Dlock  name  of  the  allocation  scope  block. 


F 2 . The  ability  to  limit  the  access  to  separately  defined 
structures  will  be  available  both  where  the  structure  is 
defined  and  where  it  is  used.  It  will  be  possible  to 
associate  new  local  names  with  separately  defined  program 


components.  ....T 

Allowable  operations  can  he  limited  T 

Access  can  be  limited  where  used ....T 

External  declarations  need  not  all  have  the  same  scope  T 

Naming  conflicts  can  be  avoided  frenamino)  T 


Met.  Limiting  of  allowable  operations  is  discussed  on  pp.  157-122. 
Limiting  access  to  external  entities  and  renaming  are  discussed  on 
pp . 174-176. 


F3.  The  scope  of  identifiers  will  be  wholly  determined  at 
compile  time.  ....T 


Met  (pr.  14,  126-127,  140) 
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F 4 . A variety  of  am  l f c at  i on-n  ri  entr-1  data  ar>H  operations 
will  be  available  in  libraries  and  easily  accessible  ir  4 h r 
Unnuane.  ....u 


•Jrtnown . T t is  implied  <pp.  1?4-1?i')  th;-t  the  cumpi l er  will  hive 
access  to  entities  external  to  the  rrMr  am  bein?  compiler,  L j‘-  it  is  na* 
st^ten  that  these  entities  »ill  he  in  libraries,  and  no  tools  for 
huilr'ina  such  libraries  are  dpfir-en. 


f rj . t-roGram  exponents  not  defined  within  the  current 


oro  ;r?n  arc ( rot  in  the  base  iPnry.ve  will  he  Trirtoine1'1  in 
cnmpi l e time  accessible  libraries.  the  libraries  will  he 
capable  of  holdim  anythin,;  definable  in  *he  language  ano 
*,  i 1 1 net  exclude  routine^  ,hc?t  bonier  are  written  ir  other 
source  l annua ues.  . ...  I 

Program  conoonrnt  libraries  accessible  at  compile  time  <J 

libraries  can  contain  fnreier  lanouaoe  routines  ') 

Interface  reoui  r events  chpckotl0  at  corrile  time  '! 


ifnl- nown.  s?e  F4. 


Ft.  Libraries  and  Cntiprols  will  ft*  i nd  i st  inouishah  le  . They 
will  be  capable  of  h o l <* i n j anytMn':  definable  in  the 

language,  and  it  will  he  rnssible  to  associate  their  with  any 
level  of  prourarrni no  activity  from  svstens  throuoh  projects 
to  individual  prnnrams.  There  will  be  many  specialized 
cor.pools  or  libraries  any  u'pr  srecifieo  subset  rf  which  is 


immediately  accessible  from  o '’iven  nrooraT.  ....:( 

Libraries  and  ccmfoots  will  be  indistinguishable  •! 

Immediately  accessible  sublibrarie?  a4-  any  level  ................  !l 


Unknown.  S*e  F4. 
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F7.  The  snurrp  lannuace  will  cortain  standard  machine 

in'.'ei  erdent  interface;  to  r?rH"r  deperdent  c«raii  i l i t i "S  , 
incluoinn  i'cripher=>l  eruipjrtrt  ard  special  hardware.  ....f 

*’nt  tv,<»  CS-4  ftr>eretinn  Svste,r  Tntert»ce  nrovidrs  f i l r 

h.?ndlin-  and  parallel  rroces;  in  •*,  tut  t'p'.p  *re  covered  by  r . oui  rewen’- 
r>i(  ,->r J Ci/-,  n't  tvi;  recui  ree  ent  . T>  erp  are  •'o  provision*  for  rachin* 
i n',*»nem«r:t  insert  ?ices  to  c’~erific  r>er  i^h®ral  ertri '‘'rent  or  soeciil 


hardware. 


f w* 
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G1  . The  lancuane  will  rrovide  r. t ructureri  rnntrcl  r,e chsni sirs 
lor  seuuential,  conditional,  it»rativr,  and  recursive 
ccntrul.  It  will  also  provide  control  structures  <cr 

(oseudn)  parallel  nrocessino,  excertion  hardline,  non 

asynchronous  interrupt  hardline. 

Sequential  execution  I 

Conditional  execution  1 

Iteration  ........T 

Recursion  ..............................I 

(Pseudo)  parallel  processira  T 

Exception  hand  lino  ...T 

Asynchronous  interrupt  hardline  .................................l) 

Control  structures  from  a small  set  of  simple  primitives  ........F 

Not  fully  ref:  CS-A  has  r'0  recursivr  procedures  as  v°t 

frp.  17«-1A0).  Cf.-A  does  h?v"  interrupt  handlinc,  by  means  of 

SI 6NAl-nandlinq  procedures  f pr  . 

The  set  of  primitive  control  structures  is  taroer  and  more 

complicated  than  necessary.  rXlT  snd  f°('PT  TC  ere  simply  eucl.emisms  fur 
goto,  hence  are  superfluous.  Worse,  for  raraflrl  processinr  there  are 
nine  scheduling  procedures,  hour  synch  rori  7 inn  ones,  six  c-rrameters 

describino  priority,  and  eight  process  states.  (Part  II,  no.  21-}4). 
This  hardly  seems  a small  set,  or  a primitive  one. 


Scope  of  chance:  *ajor.  Recursive  .-rocedures  are  never  easy  to 
add,  and  they  effect  much  else,  particularly  in  implementation.  In  our 
view,  no  cne  has  yet  designed  a oood  set  of  rar’llel  processing 
capabilities  for  u larauaye  — the  problem  must  be  hard. 


(2.  The  source  lanauace  *.  i 1 1 provide  a "CO  TO"  operation 
applicable  to  program  label*  within  its  most  local  scope  of 
def inition. 


Partly  met.  The  CS-A  GOTO  can  transfer  control  out  of  a scope 
level,  although  not  into  a scope  nr  out  uf  a procedure  (po.  1 53—13*). 

ve  regard  the  AtORT  TO  statement  as  only  a syntactically 
camouflaged  GOTO,  and  it  lends  out  of  an  exception  handling  nrocelure 
(r.  13’). 


cope  of  chame;  Relatively  miner 


c s-<. 

{e nui r®*eot  C>  i 


r,3.  ’h?  cornitiontl  ccr.tr'- l structures  will  he  fully 

c a r t i t ioned  -Mid  «*ill  permit  selection  a»onn  alternative 
computations  hjsr  1 on  the  value  rt  j boolean  expression,  on 
th®  subtype  of  a vnlje  fro*  a discriminated  union,  or  on  a 
compute-^  choice  amnna  labeled  alternatives.  ....I 

Haste!  cr.  Boolean  expression  ^ 

Hnsf-J  r.n  t e from  oiscri,,irat''d  ijrico  ........I 

Hasea  on  computel  thrice  amorr  labele-4  alternatives  T 

Alt  t Itemativ'*  must  be  accounted  for  ...........................  T 

Sirrpl®  mechanisms  will  be  supi  lied  for  cnmmrn  cases  .............  I 

**et  rm.  1>3-13f).  Full  discrimination  for  ?n  I*  is  "ruvided  h> 
» closino  ri.  The  ir  is  a simple  snecial-case  mechanism,  and  it  need 


C4.  fh®  iterative  control  structure  will  permit  the 
termination  condition  to  appear  anywhrr®  in  the  loon,  will 
repuire  control  variables  to  be  local  to  the  iterative 
control,  will  allow  entrv  only  at  tic  head  of  t^r  loop,  end 
will  net  impose  excessive  overhead  ir  clarity  nr  run  the 
execution  costs  for  common  special  case  termination 
conditions  (e.'1.,  tixed  number  of  iterations  or  elements  of 
an  array  exhausted). 


Termination  can  occur  anywhere  in  the  loop  .........T 

Multiple  termination  rreoic?t®s  are  possible  ...............T 

Frtry  permitted  only  at  the  Iron  bead  ,T 

Simple  cases  are  clear  and  efficient  **♦ 

Cortrol  variable  is  local  to  the  loop  T 

Control  value  is  efficiently  available  aft®r  termination  F 


Pertly  met.  The  CS-4  iteration  statement  (Plf-'MT,  optionally 
preceded  by  UH1LF  and/or  FOP)  is  fairly  clean  and  efficient,  and  meets 
the  requirement  except: 

(1)  There  is  no  clear  mechanism  f or  the  very  common  "n  and  j hnlf" 
times  loop,-  in  fill,  tantaffmmt — t_u— ? — CO  TO,  must — Ue — u-sgd; 

L:  WFI’FAT 

(net.  data); 

1 F (exhausted) 

T H f N f X l T L 

FLSF  (nr c cess  data)  FI; 

* F *J  0 
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" . J . F>  a h l • s syntax  avoids  the  FXIT: 

loop 

{ 0 e ♦ data) 

while  (not  exhausted)  : {process  data) 

repeat 

(c ) l S-4  has  ro  means  of  rr.aVinc  the  value  of  the  control  variable 
accessible  after  termination  of  the  loop,  except  by  assi. ininn  it  to  a 
variable  not  local  to  the  loop  on  each  iteration,  and  this  is  hardly  the 
most  efficient  wav.  (ro . 13?-13<«). 

rifficulty  of  chancier  easy  to  (tone  rate . 


G5>.  Recursive  as  well  as  nonrecursive  routines  wilt  he 
available  in  tKP  source  Isrouane.  It  will  not  he  nossible  to 
defire  "rocedures  within  the  body  of  a recursive 

procedure.  . . . . F 

No  recursive  procedures  within  rerirrive  procedures  F 

(maximum  depth  of  recursion  can  be  specified)  ...F 

(Recursiveness  must  be  specified)  .F 

Not  met.  (S-4  hac  rc  recursive  rrccedures  --  a maior  lack. 
<pp.  13‘h-14U). 

Scop*'  of  chancier  "lior. 


G6.  The  source  lan^uaae  will  orovidf  f parallel  procession 
caroblifj.  This  capability  should  inrluce  the  ability  to 
create  and  terminate  (possible  pseudo)  parallel  nrocesses  and 
for  th**se  processes  to  nain  exclusive  use  of  resources  durinr 
specified  portions  of  their  execution.  . . . . p 

>hl»  to  create  and  terminate  parallel  nrocesses  .........I 

Process  can  nain  exclusive  use  o4  resources  . . . . T 

No  parallel  routines  within  recursive  routines  T 

No  routines  wittin  parallel  routines  ...... ..F 

Naximun  number  of  simultaneous  instances  are  declarable  .........F 

(Access  rules  < re  enforce'4)  T 


■ W.|.  .M 
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Part  ly  met . 

A parallel  f'rr'Cedure  in  (S-A  is  not  identified  a?  such,  sri  -nay 
rresi'^atly  also  he  calle^  in-lire,  ever  recursively.  There  is  no  »av  to 
specify  the  maximum  t ermi  sr.  ih  l e r^-ber  of  simultaneous  instance  of  a 
parallel  process. 

!t  is  rc’  clear  when  the  ; i rd’iff  ora  of  a parallel  process  are 
h^unc*;  presumably  when  f f <*  rrreess  is  scheduled.  It  is  evidently  not 
possible  to  defire  a parallel  procedure  vitKi^  the  body  cf  * recursiv* 
or  a parallel  procedure  (Tart  II,  p.  <?A) 

Tr, r CS-A  parallel  >>rorersio  capability,  in  short,  while  in  aur 
opinion  far  toe  complicated,  sa*i«fier  the  C'>  requirement  except  that 
the  maximum  number  cf  simultaneous  activations  is  nor  declarable. 

no l y minor  chance  is  needed. 

The  capability  is  in  direct  ccrtlic*-,  however,  with  requirement  <"!  ; 
an  operation  system  i «•  required.  f nr  ',rf.i role,  deadline  scheduling 
imlies  that  the  CS-A  scheduling  mechanism  has  control  of  tt>e  entire 
machine.  The  capabilities  are  rven  described  under  the  beadinq 
"C|eratinn  System  Interface". 

font l i cts,  S r npe 


G7.  The  exception  handlinn  control  structure  will  permit  the 
user  to  cause  trarsfer  of  control  and  data  for  ary  error  or 


exerfti on  situation  which  occur  in  a rroorom. 

Program.  can  oet  control  for  any  om^fion  .1 

Parameters  can  be  passed  P 

Can  ( ft  out  of  any  level  of  a nest  of  control  T 

Can  laodle  the  exception  at  ary  level  of  control  T 


Partly  met. 

txceotions  caused  ty  "checHnc  directives"  (e.o.,  zero  divide) 
carry  no  arnunrents  (f  . 171). 

to  yrt  out  of  any  arbitrary  ^est  of  rnntrol,  rn  "»F0RT  TO  lauel" 
statement  is  used  (p.  1?7).  This  i*  in  effect  a GOTC  cut  of 
procedure,  but  an  unavoidable  on*».  Hr  advantaoe  of  usino  A P OR T TO 
rather  than  GOTO  is  not  clear. 


Relatively  minor  chanoe  recc«*-ary 
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G t.  There  will  bo  source  lanouaoe  features  which  permit 
del.'y  on  any  control  path  until  some  specified  time  or 
situation  has  occurred,  which  permit  specification  of  the 
relative  priorities  amcnc  parallel  control  paths,  which  oive 
access  to  re.^l  tirre  c lock*,  wP  i ch  permit  ? synchronous 
hardware  interrupts  to  te  treated  as  any  other  exception 
si  tuot  ior> . . . . .!*♦ 

Priority  specification  -T 

Synchronization  via  wait/enable  operations  .1 

wait  lor  pnd  of  real  time  interval  T 

wait  for  end  of  simulated  time  interval  ..I 

l:ait  for  hardware  interrupt  T 

(Can  enable  and  disable  interrupts)  I 

Kct  fully  met.  there  is  apparently  no  concent  of  simulated  time  in 

C S-A  . The  TIME-WAIT  procedure  (Part  II,  p.  67)  evidently  causes  a wait 
i*>  real-time  only.  See  else  Part  II,  pp.  21-3?,  63-67. 


"ircr  change  necessary 
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Hi.  Tfe  source  lanauagt  will  be  free  format  with  ar  explicit 
statement  delimiter,  will  F.llrw  tr,e  use  of  mnemoni  ra  L ly 
si  grit i cant  identifiers,  will  be  b«>seo  on  conventional  ferns, 
will  HPVfc  a simple  unifcrT  and  easily  p.-rsed  Grammar,  will 
net  j revide  unique  notatim?  for  special  cases,  will  not 
oernit  atrreviation  cf  identifiers  or  key  words,  and  will  be 


syntactically  unambiguous.  ....H- 

free  format  with  statemot  terminator  ...........................  T 

""nenonic  identifiers  doss  i 1 1 p I 

H3sph  on  conventional  forms  ..^ 

Sim'le  or  ?mmar  ..........................................  ........F 

Mo  sreci'^l  case  notations  r 

v p al L r e v i a t i ons  of  identifiers  or  keywords  .....................  T 

Unan.h  i auous  grammar  ............T 


On l y c ar t ly  net  . 

The  syntax  of  CS-4  is  net  on"  of  its  hotter  features.  !t  a ops  meet 
Dirt  of  the  rsuui recent : It  is  free  format  with  a statement  terminator, 
it  allows  identifiers  to  he  ur  tn  5?  characters  Ion,  the  grammar  is  (tc 
our  knowledge)  formally  unamh  i < uous , nod  there  is  almost  no  aULrevi stion 
of  words  (exceptions  are  t fnr  »Nh,  | for  OR,  and  " for  MOT). 

However,  the  lanauaqe  is  not  easy  to  rear.  ATIo  it  used  t • 

introduce  attributes  of  either  formal  parameters  or  of  the  whole 
procedure,  so  ttat  parenthesis  countin':  is  often  necessary  tc  sirt 

thinos  out.  The  array  declaration  is  very  hard  to  ret->r;  for  example: 

array (1  thru  2,  iMFfits  (pakgf:i  thru  in>  rcEiL(x)J  mpu  21 1, 

REAL  (RANGF:  'I  THF"  1 PL  Of) , FRFTISIOM:  IP)) 

'Jot  until  T*  is.  reached  is  it  clear  that  the  IMTFGFi:  is  a call  on  * 
conversion  routine,  net  the  typ**  of  the  array  r, enters.  It  would  h:ve 
been  much  better  to  sernrate  tl ■*»  types  of  the  subscripts  arri  the 

members  . 

Similarly,  the  manoatory  nn<;p  sn*c i t i cat i ons  00  most  tve 
conversion  calls  make  the"  often  all  but  unre  soani  znl  l e ; see  for  ex  v*.n  l 
the  conversion  or  rage  140  of  the  rs-4  y.nual  — it  tik»s  11  lines!  The 
worst  example  of  such  wordy,  over-paternal isti c syntax  is  the  rnnstimf 
declaration;  this  example  appears  on  tr»  1ft: 

rOMSTANT  TWO  1?  iNTfOFF  (RAKGF:  2 THRU  ?)  r ? 3 

Why  not 

CONSTANT  TWO  = ? 

or,  if  necessary. 


/ 
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Re  ••u  i r “rent  Hi 


?? 


1 NT  l C.E  R CONSTANT  T.O  = ? 

hfrce  we  believe  that  while  the  rs-4  syntax  nay  he  *orm,»lllv 
jnamoi  cjoijs,  it  can  ie  very  hard  for  a human  to  read. 

"rrrcver,  the  rule  for  blanks  is  very  dangerous.  Spaces  nay  be 
inserted  or  omitted  at  will  excert  where  s'-bir.uity  arises.  f or  exampl®, 
roTOil  is  presumably  acceptable  unless  therr  is  also  a procedure  name.) 
r.OTOLI.  A non  o other  thinrr,  this  r i k e s it  danrerous  to  arid  n»w 
identifiers  to  «n  existin')  'rmr-* m. 

(The  manual  is  not  wholly  clear  or.  this  matter  of  spaces.  ’’sim  » 
different  i nterr retet ion  of  the  rnrase  "valiri  token"  on  raqe  % r one 
could  say  that  fiOTOLl  is  not  allowed,  tut  in  that  case  ntitter  is 
SOTO  — only  "i0  TO  — which  has  its  own  problems  ). 

Nr r can  the  syntax  be  regarded  as  simple:  There  are  some  syntax 
definitions.  The  initial  definition  of  PASCAL , tv  contrast,  has  less 
than  1 fi3;  ALGOL  hn  ( Revi sew  R*>port1,  less  than  1 ?s . it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  extra  complexity  of  CS-4  is  in  the  lanquaqe  or  t*’"  syntax 
definitions;  either  wav,  there  i*-  a problem.  The  C5-4  syntax  is  also 
complex  enouqh  to  still  contain  rehhrr  basic  errors;  tor  example,  it 
allows  p procedure  to  te  a component  nf  ,n  array  or  structure.  (see 
op.  ?c , '-4).  This  is  clearly  a mistake,  because  there  is  no  wav  to 
reference  such  a -'rocedure. 

It"  syntax  is  also  not  wholly  consistent-  Procedure  parameters  are 
encloseo  in  parentheses  except  for  cb jert-construct ion  procedures,  where 
square  brackets  are  used.  The  CEIL,  El. 00®,  and  ROUNh  conversirn 
procedures  are  syntactically  different  from  other  conversion  nroccdjres. 

5 c no e of  change:  “air.r.  * '•edesicn  of  m?ry  of  the  most  complex 
parts  o*  the  syntax  i*  necessary,  and  a clean  syntax  is  not  easy  to 
design. 


H?  . The  user  will  rot  te  able  ho  modify  the  source 
syntax.  Specifically,  he  will  net  te  able  to  modify 
hierarchies,  introduce  new  rrecederce  rules,  define 
wnrw  forms  or  define  new  infix  operator  precedence*. 


I anqu  a e 
opera  tor 
nr*  key 


I 


vet.  The  lanoupof  includes  nr.  pper*1  facilities,  and  no  *ot>ls  tor 
chanrirn  nr  addin'-  tc  the  syntax. 


Requirement  H f 


Mi.  The  syntax  of  source  l *n?m  *e  oroorarrs  will  he 
come  sable  from  a character  set  ruit^Kle  for  publication 
Pijrr'c.s*5,  hut  no  feature  of  twp  l anrutane  will  be  i nac  r pss  i b l e 
usin..  tbe  64  character  ASCII  subset.  ....F 

This  require-ent  is  rot  net.  CS-4  uses  °4  rrintinu  characters,  in 
.addition  tn  tte  new-line  seouenre  and  the  blank  ( p . r). 

|(  is  requires  orly  o relatively  minor  change.  The  only  characters 
not  in  the  sscil  subset  are  the  lower  case  letters,  f , ),  an'1  “ . 


t4.  The  lenotjnrje  definition  -»i  l l provide  the  forrv-ttior  rules 
for  identifiers  and  literals.  These  will  include  liter  Is 
for  numbers  and  character  strings  and  a break  character  fnr 
us°  internal  to  identifiers  and  literals.  ....  i 

Break  character  exists  r 

(Literals  am  self-idertifyim  as  1 0 eyre)  T 

(°it-strinn  literals  fnr  ary  tyre)  ...F 


His  requirement  is  partly  net  Hr.  6-1P).  There  is 
character  (underscore)  for  identifiers,  but  not  for  literals, 
for  numbers  and  character  strings  are  provided. 

Ary  recessary  charge  would-  minor. 


a b r e a k 
Literals 


k5  . There  will  be  no  continuation  of  lexical  units  acmss 
lin^s,  but  there  will  be  a way  to  irrluor  object  characters 
suen  as  end-of-lire  in  literal  strin-**.  ....F 

This  requirement  is  not  met.  The  new-lire  sequence  is  treated  as  a 
space,  which  cannot  appear  in  strim  and  status  literals,  but  which 
apparently  is  ignored  in  identifiers  it  no  anbinuity  .'■rises  (nr.  9-10). 

*nv  necessary  charge  would  be  minor. 


key  words  will  be  reserved,  will  be  very  tew  in  number, 
he  informative,  and  will  r.nt  le  i«s»hlo  i r,  contexts  whore 


I 
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an  identifier  can  be  used, 


T - i s requirement  is  oartly  met.  In  total,  thtre  are  ?b  7 k «y  jris, 
of  » *-:  i c UZ  are  fullv  reserved.  '’his  see**-  more  than  a f-*,.-. 

(do.  76W63) 

I-)  reduce  tie  ''umber  cf  kay.xords  would  be  a ♦airly  difficult 
charge,  as  t syntax  rede*?  i -,n  .culd  t-e  ro.’uiren. 


17.  The  source  lenmiare  ►ill  h.<vt  a sinqle  urifnrm  connent 
convention.  forment*-  w i l l le  easily  distinguishable  from 

cone,  ‘ ill  or  introduced  by  a sin-  l»  (or  possibly  t«"> 
lar.  uate  defined  characters,  will  permit  any  comlinaticn  cl 
ch  a r,jc  ♦ ers  tn  arr  ear,  will  be  able  to  appear  anywhere 
reasonable  in  rrrar?H'S,  will  autor.at  ica  l ly  terminate  at 
end-of-line  if  no*  othrrwi'P  terminated,  and  will  not 
prohibit  automatic  re  format  t inn  cf  nrr  nrair-r. . ,...T 

I'ni  * or  m comment  ccnvenfir,'-  ....T 

Look  (different  from  code  ........................................  1 

Crjcketed  by  one  or  two  character?  I 

Car  contain  ary  cbf  rottf  rs  ..............................T 

Can  an  (ear  anywhere  reason, a b,  tr  T 

Teminated  by  the  end  of  the  line  T 

Comjatible  witr  automatic  refcrrattin  ..........................  T 


Ibis  requirement  is  fullv  mot.  Cm.  0-1D) 


M8.  Tie  lanriuaae  will  rot  o'-rmit 
any  kind. 


unmatched  parentheses 


T 


Th is  requirement 
C p p . ?l9-2S*i. 


fully  met; 


syntax  '•er  c r ir>t  ion 


There  will  be  a uniform  referent  notation. 
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Kerui  r<  rent 


This  requirement 
(r;>.  ?LC“?  iti ) . '‘alls 
^rf'UTprt  brackets;  all 


is  |<irtlv  net;  see  thr  syntax 
or.  object  construction  procedures 
others  use  oarrntheses. 


The  scone  of  any  reouired  channe  is  minor. 


H 1 ri . Mo  language  defined  symbol*  appearing  in  the 
cortext  will  have  essentially  different  meaninqs. 


This  reouiretent  is  fully  m r t . Verification  roruires 
the  entire  l a"qu3i|p  manual. 


31 


descrintion 
u * r sou  are 


same 

T 

a study  o* 
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11.  There  Mill  he  no  default?  in  programs  which  affect  the 
program  loaic.  That  is,  decisions  which  affect  program  looic 
will  be  made  either  irrevocably  when  the  lanauaoe  is  defined 
or  explicitly  in  etch  nronram.  ....P 


This  requirement  is  partly  met.  The  precision  for  floatinr  ooint 
arithmetic  is  not  specifiable,  and  it  is  implementation  dependent 
(pp.  71,  204) 

Only  a fairly  minor  chanqe  would  be  required  tc  specify  floating 
point  precision. 


12.  Defaults  wilt  be  provided  tor  special  capabilities 
affection  only  object  representation  and  other  properties 
which  the  proorammer  does  not  know  or  care  about.  Such 
defaults  will  always  mean  that  the  troarammer  dees  not  care 
which  choice  is  made.  The  programmer  will  he  able  to 


override  these  defaults  when  necessary.  ....P+ 

Defaults  specified  for  don't  care  cases  .........................  F' 

Programmer  can  override  the  defaults  T 


This  requirement  is  partly  met.  The  compiler  supplies  defaults  for 
standard  procedures  (ASSIGN,  COMPARE,  1NIT,  and  TERfO,  for  user-oaf  inert 
types,  for  procedure  calls  (CLOSTD),  for  storaqe  class  (AUTOMATIC),  and 
for  checking  categories  (ENAPLFD);  these  can  be  overridden  (p.  2S9). 
Only  for  ^STRUCTURES  (pp.  169-193)  must  data  representation  he 
specified.  However,  nothin*;  is  said  about  reentrant  code. 

A minor  chance  is  needed. 


13.  The  user  will  be  able  to  associate  compile  time 
variables  with  rroqrams.  There  will  include  variables  which 
specify  the  object  comcutr r mcoel  ard  other  aspects  of  the 
object  machine  corf iouraticn.  ....T 

> r 

/ 

This  requirement  is  met.  white  there  are  only  a tew  huitt-in 
comp  i l **-ti  me  "variables"  describinr  the  machine  configuration  (s.n., 
mAX_MACHlNE_INTEGFR_VALUE , r.  204),  it  is  possible  to  reference 
externally  defired  variables,  which  may  have  initial  valjes 
(pp.  176-177). 
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14.  Up  sourer-  lanouaoe  will  permit  the  use  of  rond  i t i r-ns  l 
stat  fTrnts  (r.o.,  case  statements)  deperder.t  on  the  object 
ervi  rcnrent  anr*  other  compile  t i t e variables.  In  such  ra^es- 
the  cor.o’i  t ion?.  l %•  i l l be  evaluated  at  compile  time  and  only 
t h ( s e l e c t e a r c t h .ill  e c o r t i l e o . 


. .T 


t n ^ 


It  is  requirement  is  not  - - t ; r S - 4 h - r no  sucl  car  ability. 

tht  change  w'uld  Ke  of  srrc.ll  to  mrirj<»rete  difficulty,  oe^er.rli  no 
dr  "ree  of  iot  enrction  o+  tKe  new  can  ability  with  existin'  ones. 


IS.  Tie  source 
identifiable  case 
l ap'tiane  . Tr  the 


Icipouart  will  roptain  a simple  clearly 
or  kernel  which  houses  sit  th<  rower  of  t^e 
p»t»  rt  pnssill®,  the  hare  > i l l be  mini"  <1  l 


with  each  feature  i rrvi^mr  a sir. ole  urir.ie  carabitity  -ot 


otherwise  duplicated  in  the  tase. 
will  not  f r t r a c t t r r r t h e 

understardebility  n4  the  hn.L?np, 


Toe  choice 
efficiency# 


of  the  base 
safety,  or 


T * i s requirement  is  not  net.  The  built-in 
probably  twice  as  complex  as  PASCAL,  for  example. 


feature*  it.  a '*  e C S - 4 


t c restructure  fS-4  os  a s"fll  kerrrl,  with  rest  rurrertly  !uilt-in 
features  r rovider  n,s  exhensicr,  would  he  a *ra  tor  effort,  arid  « io.ht  even 
chanap  the  larouane. 


If.  Lanruace  restrirtions  whic^  ar“  dependent  only  cn  the 
translator  and  rot  on  the  ouiert  " c h i nr  will  be  specified 
ext  licitly  in  the  laro us ne  definition.  ....T 


Tbir.  reouire-ent  is  not  met. 

To  chariye  CS-4  tc  mept  it  would  he  fairly  easy,  but  non-trivi-l. 


w 
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Requirement  17 


17.  L?nnurijf  restriction?  which  are  inherently  dependent 
only  on  the  object  environment  will  not  te  huilt  into  the 
lanouane  definition  or  any  translator.  ....T 

This  requirement  is  met,  except  that  it  is  unknown  whether  the 
translator  will  live  a warnino  it  object  machine  capabilities  are 
exceeded . 


j 1 . lit  lap'ijr',e  ar  " its  tr;r  slrtcr:  >.  i l I net  itricsc  fun 

cn^ts  frr  unneedeu  or  i.nused  o®nera  l ity.  They  ,ill  *■•*? 
c ?’  of  trnfuciny  efficient  c^ct  for  all  rr  corn  ns. 


No  efficiency  ro»t  ‘rr  unused  feature*  ........ 

Efficient  coHe  car  be  rrr'fucf*  frr  - l I features 


Vis  re ’ui  re"  erf  is  jar*ly  "ft.  ip  think  thet  efficient  cnee  «rr 

callin'  t- * rerf  i -t  nr -» l i r*  - r r r c ? A u r < s ..’ll  rot  fp  possible  --  it  is  not- 

clear  v the  pprtin®nt  urnf»  lure  is  determined  fv  a dynamic  C'll-chjin 

search.  'e  als"1  sus pert  that  • rovi^nr  t».r  AfOftT  TO  statriertr.  * i I l 
introduce  overhead  nut  oth»rvi'e  necessary,  particularly  vhen  r»c  irsive 
•'rnce’lures  ore  edrfed.  note  that  the  manual  Hr,es  not  define  wn»ther 

C JPYC  •'eraTeter?  < [ . 14A)  are  s«  t o'-  ->r  AbuNT  t,i  exit.  Tl  < only 
ooti>pi7rtior  directive  V,  t pi-.  F C A l L Cri.  1 A p , 1 r>P  T ; e»rt;inly  r.thers  will 
ce  nrrf'en  frr  really  rfficiert  core  (e.c. specification  o4 

recursiveness,  .r,;!  of  the  riipru-  dert4-  nf  recursion). 

It  is  ford  tv.  vir  d'"wn  the  senoe  o4  any  necessary  rh  in-’f  in  the 
absence  of  existing  translators.,  tut  it  frot>.»nly  is  not  *innr . 


J?  . Any  opt  i t i z a t i cr.s  ( prfnrrtd  by  tro  tr  ■ ns  later  will  not 
chun  e the  effect  of  the  \ ro-.ra-.  ....  1 


bnhnnwn.  This  is  n translator,  not  a UnruDoe,  r e^u  i r < "®n»  , and 
"cireovcr  the  rreonino  of  "chr.rqe  the  effect"  is  itself  un4ct  inef . In 
other  word's,  the  rfeui  rerrnt  cannot  tie  evaluated  for  ~ny  lanou.io”,  even 
if  it  <«rrc  restated  «ith  reasonable  precision. 


J3.  Th®  source  lanouaee  will  rrevid®  encapsulated  access  ti 
machine  dependent  hardware  facilities  inrludinn  ""achirir 
lancuaoe  code  insertions.  ...,T 

This  ri'uirement  is  4ully  "ft  ( r'r  . 1 ° 3 ~ 1 ' ) . 


JA.  It  will  t e possible  ^it^ir  t‘»  «ource  lonouane  to 
srerifv  the  object  -rrsentatirn  H cn-positp  structures. 

V np  des  c r i ~ t ’ on*"  will  be  rational  on-4  encapsulated  end  will 


< » 
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be  distinct  from*  the  Incical  description.  The  user  will  be 
able  to  specify  the  time/spacr  trade-off  to  the  translator. 
If  not  specified,  the  object  representation  will  be  optical 


as  eetrreined  ty  the  translator.  ....P- 

t ncapsdlated  specification  of  representation  possible 

Spaff/time  tradeoff  can  be  srecififd  f 


This  requirement  is  partly  »ft.  Th»  capability  is  provided  only 
for  records  (not,  for  example,  for  arrays  as  in  WLTSS)  (rn. 
Furthermore,  only  certain  ttinos  about  nappinq  can  be  specified;  it 
takes  a full  l ef t -hend-s i d«  function  capability  to  handle  all  crises. 
There  is  n way  tc  specify  various  densities  of  packino  for  structures. 

k moderate  change  is  renuired,  deoe-cinu  on  the  power  cf  the  final 
me  char- ism. 


J5.  The  prooraiMter  will  be  able  tc  specify  whether  calls  on 
a routine  are  to  have  an  open  or  closed  imr lementat ion . An 
open  and  a closed  routine  of  th*  same  description  will  have 


identical  semantics.  ....T 

Onen/closed  oroperties  can  be  specified  T 

ODen  and  closed  versions  have  the  same  semantics  ................ T 

This  requirement  is  fully  met  <r.  14b). 
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r xtrar.fou*  Features 

* <*  rtcnT,m*nd  rhut  the  frllowirq  teetures  of  Ci-4,  net  r»*Qiirei  by 
the  Tinner,  he  ker  t : 

* COMPLFX  byre  sr'l  oreratiens. 

* S T H I N C tyre  (assi.mirc  that  the  Tirmvn  r«"cjuires  onlv 
character  tyre#  n«t  » character  striri"  tvr.e). 

* Trait  innuirv  p roced-jr ns  . 

* various  explicit  corversicnt;  String  tr  coolc!>n, 
status  to  or  from  intener,  strinn  to  integer,  strim 
tf.  status. 

* f*a  l relational  orccedur  es , whirh  neeform  the 

rnmr arisen  to  a specifier;  precision. 

* Various-  procedures:  Ar',  f'.H,  Si-RT,  luoarithmie, 

rxonnential,  and  trigonometric  procedures,  StlfC  and 
PR  L D. 

* '*i  xei-'-r.r  de  arithmetic. 

* COPYI,  COHYO  parameter  f l<i|,s',s  (call  hy  value  and 
result,  respectively). 


*c  recommend  that  the  fcllovinn  features  of  CS-4,  not  reouired  ny 
the  Tir,un,  be  deleted; 

* VICTOR  and  *STRT*  tvres  and  operations. 

* Cross  sections  of  a r r a v s . 

* Keyword  parameters. 

* Fractior  tyre. 

* Authorities  for  u«e  of  features. 

* Cxtra  Boolean  n-'^rators : f»R'h,  NOR,  T*p,  and  rov. 

* NARif  parameters. 


The  +eatures  recommended  frr  deletion  provide  only  convenience,  not 
additional  power  (e.y.,  a user  c?n  define  his  own  matrix  type,  flneit 
without  bninn  ?bl*’  to  use  infix  operators  fnr  it).  In  our  j'jljrert,  t^r 
extra  convenience  i«  nnt  the  extra  complexity,  comril»r  sire, 
"tc.,  ir<  the  cases  noted. 
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f oyPL  FX  type  is  an  except  ion;  although  it  too  could  be  defined  by  a 
Jser,  it  is  a numeric  type  and  the  ability  to  use  infix  operators  is 
overriding.  if,  however,  CS-4  is  extended  to  permit  the  extension  of 
ojilt-in  operators  to  new  data  types,  then  C0*FIEX  tvj e rculd  he 
reasonably  excluded  from  the  base  lanouane. 


rs-4 
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Summary 

rc-/,  is  0 rurirus  l aooua'te . In  T»ny  important  res:.':  ct  r. , it 
cnnfr.r'if  to  the  spirit  ct  t^e  Tinmar,  aou  contains  rnoy  features  which 
rave  rerertly  become  fashionable.  Ir  particular,  it  has: 

* Strong  type-c  hec  k i rui , with  tew  implicit  cc-nve  r s i ens  . 

* "overfill  data  structuring  tools,  -ith  full  safely. 

* utility  fc  ^tfine  row  abstract  typer  (althiuch  not  rev. 
infix  o[ eratprs)  . 

* Support  for  parallel  processing  ar.d  excerfinn  control. 

* User  control  over  precision  and  rurae  of  variable 
v a lues. 

* Complexity  occurring  "ustly  at  compile  tine  (i.c., 
efficient  code  should  bp  possible  in  most  cases). 

* heasonaFly  structured  control  rcchoni'rs  (althcuqh  it 
is  not  outstanding  in  tKis  area). 

Tt  also  includes  Test  ot  t^e  features  necessary  tor  systems  r roc:r  BTiiini . 
For  example; 

* V a r i a b l " initialization. 

* attention  tr  sennrate  coopiilation. 

* User  control  rver  r.m  p inn  ot  <soroO  structures  into 
physical  store. 

* Access  to  assembly  lancuaqf  code. 

In  addition,  the  lerruane  has  Fairly  coo-1  basic  consistency.  F^r 
ex  amp  I r : 

* A function  can  return  - structure  as  its  result. 

* Expressions  are  acceptable  in  n|?ce  of  variable?  or 
constants  in  most  rortexts. 

* Arbitrary  restrictions  are  raf. 

fcr.  the  other  side,  fF-4  vculd  require  rriior  chan.je  tt  satisfy  she 
Timar  in  tKe  followin'"  important  areas: 


* Procedure  paraepter  classes;  variable 
narametrr s . 


number  ct 
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* r«*neric  procedures. 

* Pointers  CfS-4  has  none'). 

* Pecursive  t rocedurcs  CfS-4  has  none). 

* 'Machine  independent  interfaces  to  hardware  components. 

)t  thrse,  recursive  procedures  end  pointers  are  the  most  important. 
They  are  basic  features  which  have  loop  been  in  some  lanquaoes,  and 
which  affect  Cor  should  affect)  many  ether  vital  features.  It  is  not  so 
clear  that  oroceriure  parameters,  generic  t rocedures,  and  machine 
irdecerdent  interfaces  to  haruware  can  te  crovided  in  any  lanauagt:  in  a 
way  consistent  with  the  sririt  of  tfe  Tinr-an,  yet  efficient  end  clean. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  more  modem  features  have  been  included  in 
what  we  can  only  regard  as  a pedestrian,  often  clumsy,  way.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  overall  awkwardness  of  the  Cf>-4  syntax  Cr.ee  the 
comments  on  requirement  Ml),  the  complexity  of  the  parallel  processing 
features,  and  the  worriines.s  of  declarations  of  new  data  types  Cever 
though  new  operators  cannot  yet  be  declared).  CP-4  is  also  a large 
lannuaae,  far  fren  simple,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  numier  cf  syntax 

definitions  — and  the  syntax  appears  to  be  rather  carefully  writt°n. 

Certain  features  seem  unnecessary;  for  example,  the  fraction  type 
(floating  point  provides  as  much  or  nom,  in  most  cases),  the  six 
calling  modes  for  procedure  parameters,  the  svstem  of  authorities  to 
permit  a programmer  to  use  certain  lanaufoe  features  Cthe  compiler  could 
instead  easily  print  what  he  cid  use,  for  perusal  by  his  mananer  if 
necessary).  Another  important  missino  capability  is  a system  of 

assertions  to  permit  the  compiler  to  safely  avoid  run-time  checking 
code  . 

» 

i It  seems  clear  that  if  o^e  starts  with  a bi~,  rather  awkward 

‘ language  like  CS-4  and  tries  tc.  modily  it  to  meet  the  Tinman 

I requirements  Cor  ary  other,  perhaps  superior,  requirements),  the  result 
will  be  an  even  bigger,  clumsier,  lenguaoe.  The  requirements  for 
simplicity,  code  efficiency,  etc.,  may  simrly  not  be  satisfiable  given 
the  CP-4  starting  ooint.  C5-4  do*»s  havr  the  advantage  that  it  doesn't 
really  exist  yet,  so  there  are  no  users  tc  insist  that  certain  unwanted 
features  be  kept;  perhaps  an  effort  to  first  pare  down  C5-4  to  a 
minimum,  clean  it  up,  then  bui  Id  it  up  to  the  requirements,  might  be 
successful.  Starting  with  a simpler,  cleaner  language  in  the  first 
place  seems  cheaper,  and  far  less  risky. 
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!nf  rnduct 

This  report  :;ives  e coifpsruon  of  the  lancuauf  LltCLI  - to  thr  Tinman 
l.in'iu.v'if  requi rf*^nt r (fiepartment  o4  ref»nse  reouirements  for  Order 

Ccrr-riit  ar  > ro,»ra"i,»in^  I an'uag^s,  "1  ir>"  >r"  - 1 virc^  197*,  Secticr  1J). 
tr.r  1 1 ° >-ijrpcs*s  of  tHs  c^ri nr i' cr , rlKlir  is  consiupred  tn  be  defined 
ov: 


Sep^rt  rn  the  f ro'ironm  i 'in  Iwnnuair  FUCLI& 
h . ".  L’mpfCP,  J.  J.  prrnirr,  K . 1.  Lonncn, 

‘ J.  r.  Mitrf,ell,  andr.  j.mp'lr  •« 

July,  1V7ft 

Tinman  contains  71  l*n<'u?~,«  recu  i r r m-p  nt  s . THs  retort  compares 
rucui  tn  each  reeui  remer.t  irr  iv  idua  l ly  . If  a r^cuirnrent  is  totally 
satisfied,  tre  atc^eraryin;,  text  is  a surmary  of  the  particular 
mechanism  used.  (( ecasiona t l y nc  text  is  reeded  if  a requirement  is 
totally  satisfied.)  If  r-  rec,uirer?rt  is  net  totally  satisfied,  the  text 
consists  of  a summary  of  the  s h or t com i ncs  and  such  items  as  the  scooe  of 
the  ctf.nofs  necessary  to  fullv  pf  et  tke  requirement  <*nd  the  inouct  of 
these  chanoes  on  existin?  imr-lemt  station', . 

fach  Tinman  requirement  bruins  with  nn  introductory  paraurwph. 
These  rsraoraphs  are  reproduced  in  t'is  report.  In  nary  cases  they  are 
followed  ty  several  sir;ote-lire  summar i c.-s  of  features  in  the  area  of  the 
requirement.  Usually  these  are  feature  which  ara  specifically  called 
for  in  the  re  cui  r a mere . « feature  enclosed  in  parentheses,  however,  is 
one  which  the  reviewers  tiou-ht  possibly  desirable,  "ven  t^ouoh  not 
callec  4or  in  tha  rerun rempnt  . 

Symbols  placed  basida  the  introductory  poraqraoh  and  the  individual 
features  indicate  the  decree  to  which  the  reouirenent  or  feature  is 
satisfied  by  the  lanouace.  Tht  symbols  and  their  mearincs  arc: 

T - Totrlly  satisfied 

V - Partially  satisfice 

F - fails  (not  srtisfied  Ft  all) 

U - Unclear  from  the  or cumert a t i on 

f>+  - * l most  totally  satis4icd 

P-  - Only  slight  ly  satisfied 

xi / A - Not  applicable  (used  only  for  iraividual 
features  when  the  requirement  is  not  satisfied 
at  all) 

(The  symbols  f,  F+,  and  P-  will  often  ^e  ur.ee  with  requirements  which 
are  stated  in  one  nf  the  4 o r m.  * "There  will  he  nc..."  nr  "All...",  even 
thouoh  only  T or  F are  technically  applicable  in  these  Coses.) 


I 


EUCLID 


The  rer-ort  conclude?  «ith  t*o  summaries.  The  first  is  of  the 
features  of  ElClIh  v.hich  are  extraneous  to  Tinran  and  the  desirability 
of  retaining  each  rf  them.  The  second  is  of  the  lannuaae  as  a w^ole  an  t 
the  desirability  of  modi  f y i re  it  to  brino  in  into  line  *ith  the  Tinr  n 
requirements. 


1 


rl'CL  ! f' 

4 e g j i r ® * e ~ t A 1 


1 1 . Tt«  l?nr  :"  u vill  he  tvi  rd.  The  type  (cr  moor)  r>f  oil 
variables,  c orrr  orient  s rt  corrfos-ite  drta  'tructurep, 
exiressions,  c*>Pr  1 1 ions  , .^rr  : ara^Ptprs  will  'e  c e t e r t i rd  h l ® 
at  ~ o ^ p i l " t i rr- and  lira  I t cr  aM  e at  run  time.  |he  lennuanr 
ni ■*  l l r<-  ,uire  t^at  the  type  rf  cart  variable  and  toirrorent  of 


cost 'site  data  structure* 
sour  re  ; rr  rams  . 

» A 

exniftiriy  specified 

in  the 

. . • . T 

t M * rejuireTent  is  tnl tv 
teterc  use  (p.  f)  ar.d  rart 

SLecification  of  t b e i r t v r r < . 

*p  t . 

o f 

•’ll  identifiers  must 
the  declaration  fjr 

ke  declare  d 
o •» t -j  is.  the 

*?.  T r e l;inno?rf  will  nrrvidr  data  types  for  irteoer,  real 
(fl.'itino  poirt  and  fixer-  feint),  boolean  and  character  me 
will  provide  = r r a y s (i.e.,  cof'int  i t e data  structures  with 
indexable  cc-oonents  n4  he  r corneous  type)  ana  records  fi.e., 
cr:*r  c s i tp  dr-  ta  '■tructure  s uitl  Int-elen  components  o< 
t-ett  rc-  enenijs  tyre)  ?s  tyre  opnf pa tnr s . 

! r t *■  i r r 

F I . - tin  . Point  . 
f i*(  o i-nirt  .... 

r40<“- ! Cnri  

C*1  ifhCter  f-trinr; 

Prr.'y*  

c : rd s 


f U C L 1 D r,is  n - fir.  a t i m point  or  fixe*  r,oint  data  types.  They  are 
unnecessary  for  the  nurrese  o4  the  la^nuage.  Th * other  types  are  all 
available  (pr.  1 7-22). 

tie  addition  of  th®se  two  mission  tyres  is  a relatively  si^jlr 
task.  Fixe'  paint  gives  th®  most  difficulty,  in  particular  in  definin'.* 
*cceptut  le  scalin'-  rules  and  in  added  complexity  in  the  code  jer.erat  nr, 
hut  neither  *?*  fh®sp  is  t.  a rt  i cu  lar  l v difficult. 


r 

F 

F 

T 

T 

T 

I 

1 


» 3 . The  srurr®  la 
sr reification  of 
m d , . ’ 1 1 r c r - i t 
variable*.  This 
▼ axirijn  precision 
n i r.  i r.  jm  nr  ec  i * i on 


nnuaot  will  r®ouire  olotal  (to  a sroje) 
the  rrtcis,  ice  for  f l o a t i no  roint  arithmetic 
trecisinn  sr e c i f i c a t i nr  far  individual 
spe  c i f i c a t ■»  r n -ill  te  internreted  as  the 
red u ired  hv  tnr  n roar. i«  lonir  and  the 
tf  re  surnnrt“d  fy  the  object  cone. 


I 


P'CLIh  7 

Requirement  a"? 

Global  ari  thmetic  precision  sf  ec  i f ication  mandatory  N/A 

Individual  variable  irecisicn  sf r c i 1 i ca t icn  permitted  ........... d/ A 


fl  CLIP  Ve  s not  have  a floating  nrint  tyre  at  all. 

a (din  j such  a ty;>*  tn  tie  hmuai'i?,  with  the  capabilities  specified 
in  this  requirement,  would  be  a relatively  simple  test. 


A4.  Fixed  point  numbers  will  be  treated  as  exact  nuantities 
which  have.  -•  rco~e  and  a "fractional  step  si7e  which  are 
determined  Dv  the  user  at  compile  time.  Scale  factor 


Tan.jue,rent  will  hr  Core  toy  the  compiler.  ....F 

Treated  as  exact  quantities  .n  / A 

Kanie  and  star'  si7e  determinec  at  compile  time  *•/* 

Scaling  bend  led  automatically  . ..N/A 


FUfLID  does  rot  h,-}ve  a fixer  point  tyre  at  all. 

A^dind  such  a tyre  tc  the  l?nauaoe,  witn  the  capabilities  specified 
in  this  requirement,  would  be  at  worst  of  ''0(terate  difficulty.  There 
would  he  a moderate  imi art  cn  the  generator  anc  the  definition  of 
acceptable  scaling  rules  is  i otbe rc ere . (Ir  qeneral,  it  is  not 
oractical  to  treat  fixed  point  Quantities  c-s  exact.) 


AS.  Character  sets,  will  fe  treated  as  any  other  enumeration 


type.  . . . • T 

New  sets  can  be  defined  as  enumeration  tvpes  T 

ASCII  and  EBCDIC  ar “ nrovided  ................................ ...F 

(Conversion  capability  brtweer  sets  is  available)  .......M/* 


EUCLID  does  not  address  the  question  of  multiple  character  sets, 
nor  is  there  ’ny  need  t"  because  the  lanouaqe  dees  not  support  any 
i nrut /Qutrtit;  the  rative  character  set  of  the  machine  is  sufficient. 

ft  would  be  relatively  easy  to  add  the  required  capability. 


FI'CL  I r 

Requi  r (*"icrt  A A 


A'  . T f e l annur  c.e  will 
ntiTt.°r  c t •■! i tensions, 
d i « f ns  i on  , and  tyr  e of 
riimfrsior.s,  the  type 


require  user  specification  of  fhe 
the  r.'ipne  of  subscrirt  values  for  eacr 
each  fmy  corp.onent.  The  rusher  of 
m Vip  Irvpr  subscript  round  will  l? e 


determinable  3 1 
Or  determinable 


compile  Mire.  The  jpr.er  subscriot  bound  uill 
at  ^ntry  to  the  array  allocation  scooe. 


«-♦ 


Nu^t  er  of  dimensions  is  fixed  at  compile  time  ...'*♦ 

Tyf  >■  i«  fixed  at  comril®  time  .....T 

LO“,,r  subscript  bound  fc  fixed  jf  compile  time  r 

li  f j e r subscript  bcurd  is  fixed  at  scooe  entry  f 

Subscripts  only  intrcrrs  or  from  = n r^uier-tior  tyre  ............  T 

Subscripts  will  be  from  a continuous  ranee  T 


the  HiCLIh  definition  of  array  tv"?  satisfies  most  r<  the  features 
o*  mhis  requirement  in  spirit.  t'JCL  IP  ' I lows  only  one-di  mens  i ana  l 
arrays,  su  the  number  of  dimensions  is  vacuously  fixer)  at  comril®  time. 
Sjoscricts  are  from  sr,  index  type,  which*  ip  a continuous  ranqe  of  either 
the  intearrs  nr  ar  enumeration  tyre.  The  tower  subscript  hound  is  f i xecl 
a t scope  pntry,  nap  compile  tire. 

To  addition,  the  type  cf  an  array  which  is  allocatea  ?t  run-time 
can  be  a record  with  alternative  structures,  with  the  particular 
structure  specified  then  the  array  i*=  allcca^ed.  by  the  EUCLID  use  of 
the  wrd  type,  the  type  of  such  an  array  is  known  at  compile  tire,  out 
this  mif’ht  rot  l e in  the  sjirit  of  this  requirement. 

To  add  mu  It i -d i mens iona l arrays  to  the  l nnouaoe  is  trivial,  as  it 
is  to  recuire  that  the  Irwer  found  ho  fixed  at  compile  time.*  top  would 
it  be  much  narder  to  rigorously  require  that  the  type  of  an  array  be 
knnwn  at  compile  time,  if  that  is  trulv  -anted,  tut  this  would  sncil  th® 
elegant  popularity  of  EUCLID'S  existing  data  structuring  mechanisms. 


#7.  T**e  l annua re  will  nermit  records  to  have  alternative 
structures,  each  of  which  is  fixed  at  com.rile  time.  The  name 
end  tvoe  of  each  retire  component  will  be  snecified  by  the 
user  at  compile  time.  ....1 


Alternative  structures  for  records  arc  possible  ......T 

r i *_• r r i mi  rs  t ion  condition  may  1®  ar.y  '-colesri  expression  ..........  i.i 


This  requirement  appears  to  be  fully  satisfied  fy  EI'CIID.  However, 
although  thp  cose  statement  her  a srocial  syntax  for  discrimination 
alternative  structures,  the  lat.Ma'.ie  retrrt  makes  no  statement  about, 
nor  ir  ary  example  riven  cf,  d i sc ri m i ret inr  by  means  of  an  nrlitr»ry 
Pool  ear  expression. 


A 


ruCL  1 1 

‘Jpnu i r^T e rt  p 1 


'r-1  . Assignment  ano  reference  operation  will  he  au  t orra  t i c a l l v 
d e t i ' e c for  -'ll  aafa  tyr  which  no  not  manage  their  d->ta 
storage.  The  assimment  c'erctior  will  oerrit  any  value  of  a 
c:  i v e n tyne  fr  be  assinneo  to  a variable,  arrav,  or  record 
co'rrnfnf  of  t^-at  type  or  of  a union  tyr.»  containing  that 


tyre.  Reference  till  retrieve  the  la«-t  assigned  value.  ...."♦ 

A ut  5Ta»  i c a I l v defined  for  any  type  (except...)  . . v* 

Available  for  individual  ccm| anen»<  .............................  T 

(Assignment  '.no  reference  via  functions)  ........................  I 


lr  general,  a value  of  any  ty  ie  car  be  assigrod  to  a variable  of 
that  same  type,  subject  to  the  fl'CLID  4etiriticr  of  identity  of  tyues. 
In  addition,  variables  which  have  altem  tive  record  structuees  r*o  be 
assigned  n value  h i c b is  cn»  rf  the  alternatives.  Tie  o|-pgsit-* 
assignment  is  not  valid;  the  fields  o4  ♦ be  record  must  be  assianc" 
individually  ir  this  case.  To.  4*)  However,  if  the  value  is  of  a 
module  tyne  --  * generalization  of  the  record  tyre  which  may  rr  n?.y  not 
include  storage  management  — th«  definition  cf  the  type  must  explicitly 
snecify  t*-at  assignment  is  an  allowable  -neratior  (;  . ??). 


H2.  The  source  language  will  have  a built-in  operation  « h i c h 
can  be  used  tn  compare  arv  t>»e>  dat,.  ohiects  ( re  -ardless  of 
tyre)  for  identity.  ....►'♦ 


The  egualitv  operator  is  available  for  any  two  data  objects  of  the 
same  type,  but  --  as  for  assicnr»nt  — if  that  type  is  a nucule  tyre, 
the  definition  of  the  type  must  explicitly  srecify  ♦'hat  comparison  is  *' 
allowatle  operation  (see  the  cnrrents  on  recjui  revert  P1  ) . Comparison  of 
objects  of  different  types  (giving  a false  result)  is  not  permitted 
(p.  41). 

fhe  change  needed  to  allow  comparison  of  data  (>f  differert  types 
would  h e minor . 


pj.  pelationol  orerations  will  b*  eut or  a t i c a I I v eefired  for 
numeric  data  and  all  types  defired  by  enumeration.  ....n 

Built-in  for  all  numeric  and  enumeration  types  T 

Ordering  can  ue  inhibited  when  desired  f 


■W.HW  i mV  HI  MU 





niril?' 

Recui rercrt  *»5 


T he  six  relational  operation  are  available  for  both  numeric 
(integer)  anH  pnoT^ratp^  type*  (p.  41).  It  ’ s r.ct  possible  to  inhibit 
the  ordering  cl  enumerate^  ♦vres,  Vwrver. 

To  allow  inhibition  th»  ordering  on  enumerated  types  wouM  h»  a 
trivial  c t, 3 n e e . 


P 4 . The  built-in  arithmetic  operations  will  include: 
addition,  subt r act i on , multiplication,  division  (with  a real 
result',  eyponent i at i o r>,  intener  division  (with  integer  or 
fixea  »'oint  arguments  and  remainder),  and  neoation. 

Adai  t i or.  . T 

Subtraction  T 

Multiplication  I 

Division  with  real  result  f 

Exponentiation  ,...F 

Integer  and  fixed  point  division  with  remaincer  ................. T 

Neoation  .......  1 

T > ponent i at i cn  and  division  with  s real  result  are  rot  -'efirpn  in 
FIJCLIh,  ♦ he  latter  because  the  lanouaqe  does  not  support  floatinci  noint 
at  all.  because  fixed  point  is  not  sunrorted  at  all,  the  "integer" 
division  operator  (division  with  truncation)  accerts  only  integer 
operands.  In  addition  the  language  has  ~ remaindering  operator,  mod. 

Addino  the  missing  orerators  to  the  lanouaoe  definition  is  » simple 


task,  althouqh  the  proper  definition  of  exponentiation  for  fixec  Doirt 
operands  is  open  to  some  discussion.  There  is  a sooeratm  to  heavy 
impact  on  the  cede  nenerator,  particularly  if  twc  new  numeric  tyres 
(fixea  mint  and  floetino  mint)  are  added  at  the  same  time. 


PS.  Arithmetic  and  assignment  onerations  cn  aata  which  jrr 
within  the  rr.noe  specifications  of  the  preor?"'  will  never 
truricate  the  Tost  sinnificant  dinits  of  a numeric  quantity. 
Truncation  and  round inn  will  always  be  on  the  least 

siqnificant  dibits  anc.  will  never  te  implicit  for  integer? 
and  *ixed  point  numbers.  Implicit  rounding  beyond  the 
specified  precision  will  tr  allowed  frr  floatin',  point 

number*.  ....* 


Never  from  the  le*t  for  data  viatic  r inrr  .... 
Never  rn  th*  rinht  for  intener  ana  fixed  npinf 


• ♦ 
r ♦ 


I'"  licit  tloa*"inr  point  rctinr!in~  bevood  precision  allowe'* 
•'l-ur  time  checks  ctn  te  avridedl  ........................ 


Tht  Irnquane  def  i r»i  t i or.  requires  tnat  the  compiler  verify  it 
compile  time  that  overflow  will  rot  occur  or  that  it  generate  a legality 
asserticn  to  he  processed  ty  th®  orograo  verifier  (o.  AT).  Int“'-er  jita 
is  assured  thrmiohou*  the  report  to  he  exact,  although  no  explicit 
statement  to  this  effect  is  made , therefore  prec  I udio,:  truncation  on  the 
rirht.  'The  result  of  integer  oner  e t i '-o«-  is  required  to  be  integer 

n . AP.)  Tbe  language  has  no  fixed  r c i r t tvre,  so  the  Question  of 
truncrfior  on  the  right  do®*  not  '-rise.  * rr  ^oes  th®  question  of 
rnut;iir'  *'t  floating  point  cif-t?  arise,  because  that  tvne  is  not 
supported  e i t h e r . 

It  to®  mission  data  tvrt*  are  added  to  the  language,  it  will  he  a 
simple  problem  tn  reouirr  them  fo  satisfy  this  requirement.  It  would  tie 
a pi  or  r c^anne  tn  require  that  cede  he  generated  instead  of  a legality 
assertion  in  order  tc  check  4rt  rverf l ov  at  run  time.  If  such  a feature 
is  added  to  the  lenoue^e,  it  should  he  possible  to  disable  the  run  tine 
checks. 


°*.  The  built-in  boolean  operation*  will  include  "anH", 
“or",  “not",  and  "xcr".  The  operations  "anc"  and  "cr"  no 


s.calars  *ill  tf  evaluated  in  *hort  circui-t  mode.  . ...  r 

hh^rt-rircuit  and  ♦ 

Short-circuit  or  r* 

tmt  ...................................I 

Xor  r 


The  fitCLID  report  does  rot  require  that  short-circuit  "ode  >f 
execution  Le  used  for  and  prd  or,  but  it  contains  th®  tc  l lowin' 
statement  (r  . 41); 

The  right  operand  rf  and  reec  not  he  legal  it  the  le<t 
orerand  is  raise;  the  riyet  c^er and  of  or  need  not  he 
legal  if  the  left  on®rard  True. 

The  xor  operator  is  reshrict®d  to  r»ow®rsrts. 

Th®re  would  re  almost  no  intact  to  explicitly  mouire  short-c i r tui t 
evaluation  of  and  aop  or,  lecause  it  is  the  easiest  **ay  to  im;jl«;o*.  o*  the 
above  ®ec.ui  recent  . rxtendinc  xor  to  boolean  data  is  simple. 


F u cl  i n 

Requi  «? 


P / . The  source  lancuaqe  will  j «rrrit  scalar  operations  and 
assi  . nment  or  conforms  l e array?  and  hill  r*’rmit  data 
transfers  D e t »■  e e r record?  cr  arrays  o 4 identical  louical 


structure.  . . . . F 

Scalar  operations  rn  arrays  F 

Assi. inrrent  cet^een  records  and  arrays  of  conformable  type  F 

Ccalar  operations  on  arrays  are  not  cefined  in  EUCLID  ard  the 


assignment  operation  is  rrre  restricted  than  that  envisioned  here  (see 
the  comments  on  renui r®mert  fi1>.  Sr  ec  i 1 i ca  1 1 y , assignment  between 
arrays  and  records  are  permitted  it  the  assior""ent  operanns  are  of  th? 
samp  tvre,  which  ~eans  that  their  type  definitions  must  If  identical 
after  certain  substitutions  arc  "ade.  T *>  i s precludes  assioment  between 
arrays  and  records  which  hove  the  ea«.e  looical  structure  hu*  different 
physical  strurture. 

The  requirer  capability  is  presumab  ly  similar  to  the  -OWE 
rrFiRFtPOhhlh'r  of  C .>tr r | . TMs  is  moderately  expensive  feature, 
although  its  difficulties  are  v e I l -under stood . 


f’F  . There  will  *e  no  implicit  tvre  conversions  but  no 
conversion  operation  will  le  required  wren  the  tyre  cf  an 
actual  parameter  is  a constituent  cf  a union  type  which.  is 
the  formal  parameter.  The  lanouaoe  will  provide  explicit 
conversion  operations  amono  inteoer,  fixed  rcint  and  floatinn 
point  data,  h“*weeo  the  obiect  representation  of  numbers  apn 
their  representations  as  char«.cters,  md  between  fixed  point 


sc^le  factors.  ....r 

No  implicit  conversions  T 

explicit  oetween  inteoer,  fixed  point,  and  floatino  noint  .......N/a 

Fxplicit  between  fixed  print  sc  ole  factors  N / * 

(Explicit  between  inteoer  ann  boolean'  f 

(Fxplicit  between  inteoer  and  enumerated  tvre$T  .................  I 

(Fxnlicit  between  differeet  erur.rrated  tyfes)  F 


EUCLID  lacks  thr  missir-  conversion  operations  because  it  has  no 
reed  lor  them.  rixed  nrint  a no  floatin’  rrint  types  are  not  surFort**d. 
Conversion  between  the  character  strin  > form  of  a rjnlmr  ar-4  it* 
internal  form  is  iot  needed  because  the  language  has  no  input  /out  p lit . 

T 4 the  mission  data  tvnes  are  ad^cd  tn  *he  lanruane,  the  numeric 
conversion  operations  can  if  amed  at  the  sane  time  at  modest  cost.  If 
ini  jt /rutr lit  is  defined,  the  numeric-character  conversion  i«  *lr>rst  *ree 
because  it  is  embedded  in  thr  ir f ut /outrut  pick-qc. 


t is  cl  i ; 

fce.iui  recent 


'o.  rxrlirit  f onvirsirr  crrr « t ions  will  not  t ri*wirci‘ 
tet-cen  numerical  rijpces.  lh.r«  -'ill  he  a run  tire  exceotion 
condition  whe**  -nv  irtc  >er  or  fixed  ooint  value  if 
t r'jrCft^d.  ....-- 

t ?r ^ licit  conversion  tpt..cf  rinnrs  T 

Fxcntion  condition  n*-  intpf'er  i=nr!  fi*ed  point  truncation  r 


T*  r IliCLID  report  merely  Specifies  that  a proorar  is  illeoal  if  i 
value  is  outside  of  the  ran<  e of  a variable  t*  s^icl  it  is  3 s s i a r ; it 
dors  rot  reauire  that  anv  core  le  oenprated  to  cteri*  *cr  rucu  ^otpotial 
truncations  (*.  . 4i).  It  also  requires  t-at  nr.  rv®rt  I it.  recur  I'crir  i thr 
evaluation  of  numeric  express  icns  (see  tt  e comment*  rn  requirement  Vj). 

!♦  is  n simple  matter  to  .tel  tli*  repuirer  ert  tr  to*  l lajjnt 
definition  an^  is  ccrsrr?rt  -iff  the  veri  f ial  i l it y ;■  1 1 Utility 
assertion  plilosot.ry  ct  the  l&nnuaoe.  The  possibility  of  tr  meat  ion 
should  tc  handled  in  a nynn»r  similar  tr  t*,B  possibility  of  ovrrflo* 
(see  th»  comments  on  reeuirrmert  rr>T. 


«1 ; . The  rase  lonnuane  will  provide  operations  alloy  inn 
programs  tc  interact  <ith  4iles,  channels,  cr  device*', 
inrlodini  temirals.  The«e  operations  will  tereit  send  inn 
and  receiving  tett  cate  an n contrcl  information,  will  enal le 
pro  raTs  to  dynamically  assior  ,i*<d  re  ssinn  I/O  devices,  will 
provide  user  control  for  exception  renditions,  and  »ill  rot 


Df  installation  dependent. 

Senoino  and  receivin'*  rf  dat?  r 

Senoinc  and  receiving  c f control  irfornatier,  F 

dynamic  device  assion"eet  * 

l's°r  exception  corditirn  control  F 

Installation  independence  f 

(hat-*  fortiottinn  capacilit-vi  f 

(R*,  "in!  ard  writing  of  bit  strinn?)  ....( 


tUCLIO  has  nr  i nr ut /ou*rut  capability  at  all. 

Tr  auc  ar  i nr  ut /cut*  ut  capability  to  K u C 1 1 1> , n^rt  i cul  ar  I y rf  the 
fvj  x envisioned  bv  Shis  rrmircenf , is  9 major  task.  ire  inly 

si^nlifyim  esncct  of  ff*t  t^sk  in  this  case  is  that  tp,.  desiqrer  can 
start  fron  scrafch,  r’fbf  in  ravino  tn  trv  to  er‘»e*l  ».«*•  1/j 

capabilities  into  existin-  features. 


■ 


cUCUt  1° 

»»quir“T'Pnt  PIT 


B11.  The  larqua'lP  will  rrovide  nperatiors  rn  date*  tv;  rs 
defined  as  rr.fr  sets  of  eruner  i-t  ion  tyres  (see  Ff>).  These 
operations  will  include  union,  intersection,  difference. 


comp  le ne n t , and  an  element  eradicate. 

Union  .....................I 

Intersection  ..........................T 

Ditferrnce  ,f 

Coni  le^ent  r 

tentership  predicate  T 

(Set  inclusion)  .T 


Of  the  requester!  operations,  onlv  the  set  complement  operator  is 
not  available  in  fcllCLID  (rr. 

It  would  be  a minor  nrotlerr  to  and  the  set  complement  operator  to 
the  lannwaqe.  The  reserved  wor'*  not  could  be  u«ed,  thus  net  inrreasino 
the  reserved  word  list,  *ut  ether  alternatives  are  available. 


F ’ J C L t r 

Menu  i r ®c  enf  Cl 


ri  » S i de  of  lefts  which  fro  dependent  on  tF  e evaluation  nrr.cr 
’jin  or*  • the  ae  .■su'"<**"ts  cf  an  expression  will  bo  evaluated 


l e ♦ t-to-r  i ' hit  . . . . . F 

Sine  effects  rust  occur  in  left-to-rinht  •T'Vr  1 

( FrF  fridP'f  assignments)  . . . f 

pc-jus®  of  t^e  simplicity  of  tUCllh,  the  rnly  Possibility  rf  si  > 
effects  *ithin  -*n  expression  wnul'4  re  iri  function  r®f  c r®nct  s . Fa® 
LnnjuH'  f desi  irers  have  attenr  te®  fs  rul®  nut  sile  effects  “nti^elv  tv 
severely  restriction  the  tyj e?  of  formal  parameters  .hich  a function  can 
have  f*nd  allrwino  a function  to  communicate  with  the  rest  of  *•  pro  ;r^r. 
only  tlrouoh  its  •'arffptcrs  (i..  1°).  iinfortune  te  ly , a function  can  call 
i procedure,  snd  the  execution  o*  the  'rocedure  car  rh»n<  ® the  value  of 
a "hlotal"  vori^ole  --  j si'4®  effect  to  th®  functio'  call.  fh:j«-  PilCL’D 
ires  not  satisfy  this  renuirepft. 


»t  w p|  1 1 f he  r fairly  easy  task  to  initially  desirn  a conf»il®r  tr 
satisfy  this  r®  ini rr'pn4,  although  we  consider  the  r®nuir ®rr»nt  to  tie 
ouest  i oral. I e . The  heaviest  impact  *culd  t®  ir  the  r 'dp  opt  ini  ?>•  r , -»«>icr 
yould  he  restricted  in  the  c:'*4®  T®*tirr  it  vould  1 ® permitt pn.  Since 

there  arp  few  Cb'CLIT  ccToilers  in  rxister-cp  (-erhaps  nc re),  t»®  cost  nt 

such  n chan  jp  to  the  lan<njar,e  specification  is  "ini*. 1.  It  is  probihly 

better,  r(pa®ver,  to  change  the  specification  to  rul  ® cut  si  e effects 

®ntirel>  --  i.e.,  to  forbid  procedure  st-t»>nprt«  vitMr  function  rodi®s. 


C? . Which  parts  of  an  expression  constitute  the  operands  to 
each  operation  within  that  expression  s^ouln  he  obvious  to 
the  reader.  ’fere  will  f,.»  frw  lev®ls  of  operator  hierarchy 
an*4  they  will  he  widely  reconni7eri.  ....r'» 

Fey  rrecedence  levels  r 

Nn  user-defined  ® r e c e d e n c ® levels  ....................... ........T 

Operands  of  a r . operctior  are  .-bvirus  ........“ 

fcuU.lt>  has  six  rrecedence  l®vels;  a fairly  stsnriarn  nir  r®r  *hic‘i 
presur  d ly  satisfies  t^is  reouirc’-ent  tej.  There  is  no  facility  in 

fbe  lennuvje  for  c h a n.’ i ® n the  defined  precedence  level.  Tb®  us  uni 
convention  of  l «f t-tn-rioht  interpretation  of  operators  ot  e ? u a I 
rrecfttcrre  holds  <r.  ic  ) , so  t»?t  the  constructs  r,  div  ^ div  f inf 


A div  ° * C (A/c/C  and  * /?  *C  r® frt r t i ve l v)  are  no^sihle,  =s  i® 
A or  0 tor  f for  owrrsets. 


T c^anje  the  lan-u.’re  tc  require  explicit  parentheses  in  tl®  cases 
T®ntionfl  above,  and  ntnrr  similar  cases,  C'1*  t*  little,  [ artirul  < rly  if 
the  cv-viier's  er  r'ssion  aralv/ir  i*  syntax  'riven.  rtaoaps  ^ •■**j  l ^ 


EUCLID 

Reoui  recent-  c? 


1 2 


only  te  in  the  des  c rip  t i or,  nf  the  syntax  c*  expressions  (which  woulu 
become  quite  a Pit  more  cornnlirated  throuoh  the  invention  of  e Hunter  of 
new  nop-t  ermi  na  l s ) , hut  would  hive  no  effect  on  any  other  ; • "-}  r 4.  of  the 
c oro i l er . 


Cf.  Expressions  of  a oiveo  type  will  he  remitted  anywhere 
in  source  rrooran.s  where  noth  constant*  and  r-fereoces  tr 
variables  cf  that  ty^ie  are  allowed.  ....I 


This  requirement  is  fully  net. 


C 4.  Constant  expressions  will  he  allowed  in  rrour^ns 
anywhere  constants  ar<*  allowed,  and  constant  expressions  will 
he  evaluated  before  run  tine.  ....T 


This  requirement  is  fullv  net  (p.  i?>. 


C5.  There  will  be  a consistent  set  of  rules  applicable  to 
all  parameters,  whether  they  be  for  rrocedi/res,  for  types, 
for  exception  hancilino,  for  parallel  processes,  for 
dec l ir at  ions,  or  fcr  huilt-in  operators.  There  will  be  no 
specie  l operations  (e.o.,  array  suhstructur inq)  applicable 
only  to  parameters.  Uniformity  ard  consistency  contribute  to 
ease  of  learning.  ....P 

Parameter  rules  consistent  in  all  contexts  ...................... f 

Nfo  special  operations  ai  '•  I i cat  le  only  to  parameters  .............  T 


Cnly  three  object  in  Ft'Cllh  may  be  na  rameter  i ?ed : rroreour*?, 
functions,  and  types.  The  remissible  fornal  parameters  to  functions 
and  types  are  more  restricted  t^an  those  for  i rocedures,  in  an  effort  to 
eliminate  side  effects.  (ire  ft'»  comments  on  requirement  Cl.)  Formal 
parameters  are  considered  to  ►•e  variables  declarer*  within  *-hc  scon® 
rfhich  is  the  procedure,  function,  rr  ty-'e  ^cdy.  »s  such  they  I rve  *>n 
oroprrties  net  held  by  any  varieties  declared  within  some  scope  s»all»r 
than  the  entire  rronrair. 


FI*  r L I c 

Pequi r^^ent  f 


It  *;.uld  t'f  c rirple  chance  to  -rake  the  pHrbTfttr  ruler  toe 
functions  end  tyes  the  s*re  as  these  It  r procedures  snH  wculd  "p^  mv 
conriler  simpler.  It  is  doubtful  tKot  tM;  is  nesiratle;  it  mci.li  be 
oetter  to  cbanci*  *he  r enui  r e»  ent  to  a^rff  with  the  IWCLIh  definition. 


C t> . For.ral  an  actual  a?raTPf**r'  will  always  eorce  in  tyr?. 

Tb*  number  >' f dimension*  tor  array  parameters  will  * c 

dote  re i nal  l e at  compile  tine.  The  si?p  sot?  subseriot  ran* 
for  A'rray  Dciran“trrs  need  r>ot  he  d et  e r"“  i neb  l e at  compile 
ti^r,  but  can  be  massed  as  rart  of  the  nr; ratie t e r . ....l 

Actual  and  tcrral  [.arareters  will  mo'e  in  typ*  .................  T 

Pa  n k n4  caraneter  arrays  is  fixed  ->t  compile  time  I 

oaratreter  rrray  size  and  siibsrrirt  ra'ie  can  be  nasseri  ..........l 

!*•  is  requirement  is  fully  srtisMer.  Actual  and  fnrmal  r k r «•  rot*.r s. 
nu  st  be  assignment-combat  ill e if  tbe  #ornal.  parameter  is  treft^r1  «->  . 
constant  and  they  oust  be  of  the  re  me  fv'p  otherwise  (op.  4<“AO.  A- 
rxc^rtinr  tf.  tv>>  lr.ttir  rule  i r.  tb’t  a formal  parameter  cc,  b*> 

na  rameti  r i zed  and  the  correspondin'*  actual  parameter  "ust  ther  b.*  a 
sneciMc  instance  c?  the  formal  (|i  . il-S?).  This  imp  l pnont  *• , aiinn*. 

other  tv  in  is,  deferring  tic  fixing  of  the  specified  array  "ror'rtiss 
until  routine  invocation.  The  properties  car.  be  pasted  either 

explicitly  or  implicitly. 


f / . There  will  be  orly  four  classes  rf  fcrnal  par  air  <•  t or  s . 
F'r  data  there  vi  l l be  those  v^ich  act  as  cor.rtirts 
represent  inn  the  <ctual  parapet er  value  at  the  tire  ct  call, 
and  those  which  rename  the  actual  parameter  which  •'list  be  a 
variable.  In  addition,  rtf  re  -ill  : <?  r for-vl  parameter 
class  tor  specifying  the  centre  l rctiun  then  exception 


conditions  occur  and  n class  for  procedure  parameters.  ....o- 

Act  as  constants  (call  t y value  plus)  T 

Act  as  variables  (call  ty  reference)  I 

Fxce'tinn  control  » 

Procedure  parameters  I 

(Act  as  variables,  Kut  call  tv  vein®)  ......................f 

(Act  as  variables,  result  parameter)  f 

i KL  ID  permits  only  tv-c  classes  of  r aranters:  Thos*"  vMch  act  as 

constants  within  the  routine  ard  the  classical  call-by-value.  It, ere  is 


P|.ri  p 
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no  class  for  excertion  control  tecause  the  subject  is  not  addressed  at 
all  by  the  lanrUace.  Frccedure  oaremeters  hav?  nrohahlv  net  bpeo 
cons  i dered  because  they  are  unnecessary  vithin  the  design  consider  at  inns 
of  the  larnuaoe. 

To  and  the  mission  parameter  classes  to  the  lanruaoe  woulw  ne  a 
fairly  mainr  chnnoe,  hut  not  ton  difficult.  The  "xcention  control 
parameter  would  first  require  that  the  entire  ruestion  ot  exception 
handling  *- e addressed.  Then,  ever,  i 4 they  are  ir  p lomcnted  Oy  such  a 
single  device  as  a label  parameter  ctars,  additional  changes  /.ou l i he 
renuired  recause  FUCI  TD  no  labels  at  present.  TtA  i n ->  l »ir  ?nt  < t i on  n* 
pro ceiurc  naras^ters  presents  no  particular  difficulty. 


f.!>.  ?.■  eci  f i cat  ion  ct  the  type,  ranjf,  precision,  dimension, 

scale,  and  format  of  ( are’pters  » i 1 1 b *»  optional  in  ♦■he 
"rncedure  declaration.  hone  of  t^er  »ill  he  alterable  at  rij n 


timo.  . . . . F 

Above  properties  optional  f 

Abov*  trooertirs  are  fixed  at  run  time  .......................... K / 4 


tlifLlh  has  nc  oeneric  procenure  capability. 

Tne  addition  of  such  a capability  would  *e  a fairly  sairr  chanoe, 
hut  a -.ell-understood  one. 


C9.  There  « i 1 1 he  provision  ter  variable  numLers  ot 
arguments,  but  in  such  cases  all  rut  a constant  number  cf 
them  must  he  of  the  same  tvpe.  Whether  a routine  can  have  a 
variable  number  of  arguments  "ust  *e  determinable  from  its 
de*  cr  irtiori  and  the  numher  cf  arourerts  for  anv  call  will  he 


ceterminable  at  compile  time.  ....F 

Variable  number  of  arguments  possible  r 

All  tuf  a corstant  number  ot  ; r.;unents  have  the  same  type  .......N/4 

hijol^r  of  arnuments  in  eac1,  call  is  tixed  at  compile  time  .......M/A 


»ll  t arameteri  zed  entities  i”  Fl'flir  (procedures,  fuoctiors,  and 
types'  h;-»ve  a fixed  number  of  arguments. 

To  :’dd  such  a capability  ♦o  the  lanmiaoe  would  te  r.  significant 
change.  *nt  the  least  nrehler.  would  re  to  find  ar  acceptable  syntax  tor 


fc'tCL  I l 

rei>ent  r V 


t^e  rout  ire  declarations.  Since  fuCLIO  <-er">it'  procedures  *n  t c both 
cr  er  *rd  closed,  a no  presumably  these  options  would  ne  available  t' 
routines  »ith  a variable  number  c f parameters,  a rnrahility  very  close 
tr  a *«CRO  expansion  would  have  tc  ^e  added  to  compilers.  This 
CJj_aoility  r'culd  f e used  ter  the  closed  case  and  coulo  tie  used  tor  tbe 
of en  case.  S' ace  considerations  would  probably  reouire  the  detirition 
ot  an  elaborate  linkage  mechanism  tor  th?  roer  case,  however. 


LP  Cl*  J V 
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M . Tr*  user  vill  have  the  ability  to  associate  constant 
values  of  any  tyre  with  irent i 4 i er s . 


T 


T*-is  re^jirtient  is  fullv  F • ’ C L I D b;„s  r.  corstant  declaration 
capability,  end  th®  crnstert  can  *p  of  any  built-in  type,  iocludim  the 
structure  tyres.  (|L  . 3?) 


Dp.  T4e  lr;n  !ua  je  Kill  nrov'ine  a syntax  and  a consistent 
i nt  en  ret  at  i on  f "r  constants  of  built-in  data  types.  'umeric 
constants  will  l aye  the  same  value  (within  the  specified 
precision)  in  ‘.nth  prr  orams  arc  data  (input  or  output). 


! 


P 


literals  for  all  tuilt-in  tyres  ? + 

Consistent  interpretation  in  rrocr’r  ard  data  f 


Fl.fl  ID  has  literals  for  all  the  "si-ple"  t uilt-in  types,  inclurfino 
oewersets,  but  not  for  the  structured  types  (erravs  and  records).  The 
question  of  consistency  ff  ir.terr  rotation  between  prooram  and  data  doe* 
not  arise  because  FL'fLID  has  no  irrut /output  capability. 

I4  an  I/O  capability  is  added  to  f nrL  I D it  will  be  a simple  furtner 
additirn  to  require  consistency  between  proorams  and  data  but,  as  the 
Tinman  infers,  this  can  cause  oT.azinnly  expensive  problems  in 
i nr l erne of ntion. 


D3.  The  lennucoe  vill  nrrmit  the  user  to  specify  the  initial 
values  of  individual  variables  os  part  of  their  declaration. 

Such  variables  will  be  initializer)  * t the  t i ® e of  their 
apparent  allocation  (i.e.,  at  entry  to  allocation  scope). 

There  will  be  np  default  initial  values.  ....T 

Initial  value  can  be  sceci4ied  as  part  of'the  declaration  T 

Initi? lizaticn  occurs  a4  allocation  scope  entry  .................  I 

No  default  initial  values  ..f T 

c 

This  requirement  is  fullv  s«*tis4ieri  (n.  32).  The  lamuaoe 
definition  dies  not  srerify  «?r.v  d e 4 a u 1 1 initial  values,  but  it  does  not 
fernid  any  corTite>r  to  iople-ent  them. 
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1-4.  Tie  source  larnuane  will  recuire  its  users  tc  specify 
i o(  i v i c'uft  l ly  the  rarer  ts  f oil  numeric  variables  «r>d  the  step 
si?e  t :r  *ixed  mint  variables.  The  r-if3f  specifications 
>.ill  t a interpreted  as  the  maximal  r a n n e of  values  which  will 
he  assigned  tc  a variable  and  thr  ninimal  rerue  which  must  he 
supported  by  the  object  rode.  Range  and  sten  size 

sr c c i f i ca t ions  will  rot  te  interpreted  as  defining  pew 


t y i *5.  ....p 

Numeric  variable  ranre  specification  mandatory  .................. r 

fixed  point  variable  sten  size  sreci 1 i catir n mandatory 


Ra^re  and  stcr  size  sreci f icat ions  do  not  define  i new  tyoe  1 


F'lfLlD  permits  integer  variables  (toe  only  numeric  tyres  suinortec 
by  the  lar^ua'-e)  to  be  srecified  r. s one  r,f  two  irfeger  subtypes,  ir 
which  case  their  ranee  become*  implementation  dependent  f-.  Id). 

(Ranges  of  integer*  are  also  dossil  le.)  *11  inteoer  variaoles  ire 

consi  j»rec  to  be  of  the  s a r e tvr>e,  recjardless  of  their  r »n«p 
srecificat ions . 

Tt  is  a trivial  c^anar  to  require  that  ranees  be  srecified  in  all 
cases.  It  fi*eo  roint  tyre  is  added  to  the  language,  aciding  the 

features  of  this  reouire^ent  to  the  properties  cf  the  type  definitions 

is  eourlly  trivial. 


05.  The  ranee  of  values  which  can  be 
variable,  array,  nr  record  component, 
ty~e#  any  defi»>eH  type,  rr  a continuous 
epume r o t i on  tyre. 


associated 
will  be  any 
sut  seguerce 


wifn  a 
built-m 
of  any 


T 


Saopes  of  an  enumeration  t«pp  are  allowed  T 

»'5  arbitrary  restriction*  on  the  structure  of  data  T 


Tri*  renuirenent  is  fully  satisfied.  in  rarticular,  any  s^rjeturr 
may  contain  any  tyoe  of  structure  as  a c-mpon/Pt  (pp.  19-?3). 


of.  Tie  lannuece  .ill  rrovice  a ncinter  mechanism  which  cm 
te  used  t'  build  data  wit*-  si. area  ana/or  recursive 
sur s tructure . The  rf inter  rrrrerty  will  crly  affect  tKe  use 
of  variables  (includirn  array  and  record  components ) of  s^e 
data  types.  Pointer  yfisMer  will  be  *s  safe  in  f h H r use 
is  -.re  any  other  variables.  . ...P 


Recursive  and  network  structures  provided  .........T 

Mni.  les  va r i ap l e-va lue  and  strurtun'-comrion^nt  corrections  T 

Pointer  property  is  an  attribute  of  a typed  variable  ............  F 

Pointer  property  not  * or  rcnstants,  a + fects  only  -jssionernt  .....T 

Pointer  property  'anratory  tor  dynamic  allocation  ...............  T 

Allocation  scn-e  never  wirier  than  access  scope  ..................  F 

(fitter  the  value  or  the  pointer  is  modifiable)  ....T 

(prirter  mechanism  handles  procedures  and  parameters)  ...........r 

(Pe’i?tr  and  rec  lace  assignment  have  different  svntrxes)  ..........T 

(ruilt-in  cJ  y n r . i c variable  creaticr)  T 

(Variable  equivalence  classes  are  declarable)  ...................  F 


f u r L I 3 has  a po- inter  mechanism  with  the  tollowinr  saliene  features: 

* (n  inters  r>~  int  only  to  dynamically  ere. a ted  variables,  an'* 
they  provide  the  only  mechanism  lor  referencing  dynamically 
created  variables. 

* Part  o * the  declaration  of  n pointer  is  specification  of  the 
collection  to  which  it  “ay  point.  « collection  is  a nrouo 
(number  undetermined)  cf  variable*  of  the  sane  tyoe.  The 
tyr>e  may  be  pa  rame  te  r i rrd  , but  the  parameters  are  either 
fixed  at  allocation  time  re  the  o' inter  mints  to  a variable 
of  a d^scri”inaterl  union  type.  Thus  roir.ters  are  as 
type-safe  if  any  other  varialle. 

* The  notation  p“  is  used  hr  dereference  the  pointer  c. 

* The  value  ot  a printer  to  a collection  can  be  assioned  to 
another  pointer  to  that  same  collection.  Thus  it  is 
rossiMe  for  a pointer  to  point  tr  a variable  which  has  been 
uestroyeri. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  hew  much  of  a chancie  is  r*ouired  *o 
modify  th"  F.liri.in  oninter  mechanism  to  fulfill  this  renuirement,  because 
♦"he  intent  of  the  rr'iii  rerrert  is  ♦oo  unclear. 
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Rertui r'^ent  FI 


II.  T *■' f user  nt  the  loniuagn  will  be  Hole  to  define  rew  iota 
type*  ;.nJ  operations  within  t, roorars . 


* iff  L I h ros«-esses  the  -cner^lly  accerted  data-ctruc 

capah i l i t-v,  with  no  arbitrary  restrictions  (or.  1°-??).  >n  ?d  diti 
h«s  the  module  t v e , •«  T-echr-ni  sr  for  defininu  a nc»  tytu?  »r; 
3Dfir?tion?  peculiar  to  that  t v,)i*  (up.  ?2-?3).  The  defineci  ope  r 
can  only  h *»  procecures  and  functions,  however,  not  infix  operators 


y accerted  data-ctruc.  turini 
ns  (ro  . 1 °-?2  ) . J n idditicn,  it 
defininu  a nc»  tyue  a c ; o iny 
?2-?3).  The  defined  operations 


The  chanoes  necessary  to  pernit  the  definition  of  infix  c-findlors 
on  a user-defined  type  would  he  significant.  It  would  tc  necessary  tc 
Chanur  the  syntax  of  the  module  definition,  hut  the  required  ch<>nue 
» ou Id  rot  he  too  radical,  *aior  char, per  in  ihr  lexical  analyzer  and 
syntax  analyzer  would  he  reedeo,  however. 


£2.  The  "use”  of  defined 
fron,  built-in  types. 


wi  1 1 


indistinguishable 


There  are  no  svnr?,ctic  difference';  between  built-in  types  and 
user-defined  twos.  Tn  particular,  functions  may  return  vjIup-  (>f  any 
tyt  e (’.  >4). 


F3.  Cach  procram  component  will  h»  defined  in  she  rase 
lanjui-e,  in  a library,  or  in  the  program.  There  will  t>e  no 
default  declaration*. 

lesically  this  requirement  is  satisfied  ty  EUCLTh:  All  ilantifiers 
must  be  declared.  Hnwrvcr,  scattered  ft>rouahout  the  report  nr*  a number 
of  entities  referred  to  as  ''standard"  (c.<».,  strip?  tye  and  ♦’he 
functiors  abs  ard  odd).  Apparently  t^ese  are  interded  to  d®  standard 
extension*  to  a base  definition,  hut  in  pufh  a case  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  then  fron  i art  of  tbe  base  l ;-nou*»ne. 

if  would  be  a trivial  chance  r c satisfy  this  re jui recent  ty  th» 
fiat  of  d"clarin-  the  "standard"  entities  tn  hr.  .art  of  the  lamuaqe. 


Thr  user  will  he  able,  within  the  sntjree  lancuace. 
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» 

extcrd  existing  operators  to  new  data  types.  . . . . F 

The  only  or  orations  remitted  on  us.  °r -dr  ■‘inert  rt  u * s tyres  am  in  fh* 

*orm  c4  mcpduri's  and  function  call?  (r.n.  PP-PZ)  . 

the  comments  on  recuircnertt  Fl. 


E r> . Type  nptioitions  in  the  source  laminae  will  r^rrit 
definition  of  both  the  r I ass  of  data  objects  crrr rising  the 
tyre  and  the  «et  of  operations  applicable  to  that  class.  4 
defined  tyre  will  not  autor-a  t i c a I l y inherit  the  operations  of 
the  cnta  with  which  it  is  represented. 

Construction  

Selection  

Predicates  

Tyre  conversions  

Operations  and  oata  can  he  defined  together 


There  is  no  specific  syr.tay  to  denoted  t*  construction  of  a value 
of  a us°r-feti ned  type,  hut  the  module  definition  could  include  a 
function  definition  which  could  return  such  a value.  lelection  is 
accorrr  l ished  through  dot  Qualification:  M T is  < user-oef  i nt  d data 
type,  r is  a component  of  that  type  whirh  hr.*-  heen  "exported"  < narte 
accessible  outside  the  fyne  def  i ni  t i or  > , end  v'  is  a variable  of  tyoe  T, 
then  V . C refers  to  the  instance  of  the  component  C in  V.  The  ec.ualitv 
predicate  is  rrr-Hefired  for  my  user-oef ireri  tyre,  but  it  rust  be 
explicitly  exported  l More  it  can  he  u*ed;  other  r redicates  dust  he 
defineo  as  functions  or  e r ccerures . Type  conversions  can  also  Ke 
defiree  or.  functions  within  the  ty^e  oefinitinn.  (Sec  rp.  i f?-cZ.) 

Adciinn  &n  explicit  construction  syntax  to  the  language  would  cost 
little.  Using  the  type  identifier  followed  lv  a list  of  initial  values 
enclosed  in  parentheses  --  the  syntax  of  o turction  call  but  with  the 
advantage  that  the  type  noire  is  obvious  --  is  cne  possibility  (ncrro*pd 
from  CF-4).  The  appearance  o'  suet  a construct  would  cause  the 
execution  of  a particular  routine  defined  in  the  tyre  body  (again, 
borrowed  from  Cc-4).  Such  an  i rr  l em<nt ; t i on  »nuld  have  only  3 ncr.erate 
impact  or  the  syntax  analyzer  of  a compiler  and  almost  none  elsewhere. 


T h . The  data  objects  comprising  a dpfired  tyre  will  op 
defirable  fcy  enumeration  M their  literal  nrmes,  r.s  Cartesian 
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products  of  existirr  tvrcs  (i  .c.,  as  frray  end  record 
clo'ses),  by  discriminated  tin  irr  f i.?.,  ns  tie  union  ct 
disjoint  type*)  ar  d ns  r r ®r  set  o<  nr  enure  r at  ion  tyre. 

The*c  aetinitior.*  will  f r rrocrcsrr  entirely  at  compile 
t i » e . ....T 

Inumer'tion  ....T 

Corttsiar  prnojctf  (reccrhs)  T 

Discriminated  prior  

I’ciworsot  o 1 an  rr.u  tier  at  ior  type  f 


T"is  r»cuirPTrrt  is  4i:llv  satisfied  (pr  . 17-??,  ?4-?!>). 


F7.  Tyne  celiritions  tv  trer  urion  (i.e.,  union  of 
non-di s j oi nt  tapes'  and  riitse^tion  are  not  desireo.  ....ii 


tl'TLin  arpears  to  satisfy  ttis  rerji  revert . It  has  no  overlay 
statement  arc!  pv«  o requires  tie  compiler  tc  deck  that  ir  ac  h i oe-de  i en.ien  t 
records  (in  „hirh  the  uj °r  srecifies  the  tit  location  t*  >11  Tielos)  io 
not  have  verlarpinn  fields  (r.  t 4 ) . T('"re  3r<*  also  rutrroi't  references 
to  a "rcn-overl ap"  property.  Unfortunately,  there  ere  also  the  concents 
of  main  variables,  entire  variables,  ana  part  of  a variable  did.  ve 
have  rot  l een  able  tr  tethor,  in  spite  r f the  report's  claim  that  they 
are  defined  precisely  fpp.  33-34,  36-3*').  The  lanouane  resort,  in  the 
area  »here  these  concepts  arise,  raises  some  questions  of  overlaopin< 
which  are  not  re'olvea. 

The  scone  rf  any  neeoed  chances  is  impossible  tn  be termine , since 
it  is  impossible  tc  determine  what  tke  needed  chame*  are.  rrcb?hlv 
only  a clear  exploration  in  the  report  is  reouired. 


t°.  ►•hen  defining  a type,  the  user  will  re  atle  to  soecify 
the  initiali?  ition  eno  finalization  procedures  for  the  tyi  e 
and  tKe  nctinrs  tn  he  taken  at  the  tir*»  c f alienation  and 


aeallocatioo  ct  variables  of  that  tyi  r . ....T 

initialization  I 

Fin-lits^ien  .......T 

Allocation  actions  ......t 

reallocation  action*'  ,.T 
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r i . The 

S r r . r o f 


language  will  allow  th«  user  to  distinquish 
slice  it  tion  am'1  scope  rf  access. 


between 


1 


LUILID 
declaration 
in  an  outer 
scope  cpjM 
declare  ar 
another  dP4initinr  cf 
can  s cecity  that  the 


h?s  the  typical  Aluol-like  nesting  of  scones,  * i t h tn* 
of  an  identifier  in  an  irnpr  scone  overriding  any  J'finiticM 
score.  Thus  a variable  declare'-1  (existinn)  in  an  ojter 
he  inaccessible  in  some  inner  score.  If  is  also  -ossirle  to 
identifier  to  be  pervasive  in  some  scope,  which  forbids 
that  identifier  in  any  inner  score.  !►.,!«  tie  js®r 
enpes  r>f  allocation  and  access  Hr-  ioerMc;  l (in') 


not  necessarily  the  entire  program).  (see  rr  . 35-36.) 


f?.  The  ability  to  limit  the  access  t'  serarately  defines 
structures  will  te  available  both  where  the  structure  i« 
defined  and  where  it  is  used.  Tt  wilt  re  possible  tc. 
associate  new  local  names  with  separately  defines  program 


comcments.  . ...f 

Allowable  operations  can  be  limite-*  T 

Access  can  De  lirited  where  used  

External  declarations  need  nrt  all  have  the  same  scone  N/A 

Naming  conflicts  can  be  avoided  (rens'-inq)  ...I 


Those  properties  of  ary  user-defined  data  tyre  which  are  to  K<* 
accessible  in  the  prroram  must  i“  explicitly  declared  (exported).  such 
properties  are  then  fully  accessible  tb rcuc;hr>ut  the  access  scope  of  any 
datum  af  that  tyre.  Access  on  the  user  side  can  be  limited  through  thr 
device  of  a module;  ore  of  thr  properties  of  a mooule  is  that  it  forts  a 
closeo  scope  — any  interface  <ith  entities  outside  the  module  « jst  be 
explicitly  declared  (they  rust  ip  imported).  This  device  satisfies  the 
letter  nr  the  Tinman  recuirement,  but  it  is  probably  mere  complicited 
than  *he  authors  r,f  the  Tinman  er  v i s i one"  . There  are  no  declarations 
external  to  thn  program;  the  EUCLID  t aronsne  retort  does  not  eddr“ss 
libraries  or  comrcols.  The  bindiro  operator,  ==,  elves  a renaming 
capability,  amor.r  other  things. 

The  changes  necessary  tr  add  libraries  to  the  l^napaoe  are 
discussed  under  r esu i re r ert s F4  < nd  F5. 


F3.  T^e  scone  of  inentifiers  will  be  wholly  deter-ireu  at 
Cpmcil-  time. 


T 


f u c l i r 

'tequirr^ent  F 3 


This  requi rfi ent  is  fully  net  (ft.  35” 56) 


FA.  a variety  of  acr>  l icatirn-orierted  data  and  operations 
sill  le  available  in  libraries  arc!  easily  accessible  in  the 
lani'S'-e. 


lhr  CUCLIP  l in-jua  qe  rerort  does  not  address  the  question  of 
libraries. 

Adainn  a library  accessing  capability  to  the  language  is  a ninor 
task.  Provided  that  the  capability  is  not  too  elaborate,  its  impact  is 
usually  confined  to  the  front  end  of  the  compiler. 


F5.  Preoram.  components  not  refined  within  the  current 
pro. ran  and  not  in  the  base  laoou? oe  will  he  maintained  in 
con: i In  tine  Accessible  libraries.  TkP  libraries  -ill  oe 
capable  nf  holdinr  -<r>ytf  ini  definable  in  the  lanouage  «^no 
will  not  exclude  routines  whose  bodies  are  written  in  other 
source  lanou«t:es.  ....F 

PronraT  cc'jonpst  libraries  rccessitle  at  compile  time  ..........F 

Libraries  can  contain  foreion  lanrueoe  routines  ................. F 

Interface  reoui  rempnts  checkable  at  con-nil"  time  F 

The  f U f L I P lanruare  report  does  not  address  the  question  o* 
libraries . 

See  the  eonments  on  requirement  FA.  Weouirinn  that  interfaces  oe 
checked  at  compile  time  would  make  imract  of  '■  litrary  facility  scmicwhar 
more  expensive  than  those  comments  suooest,  but  it  could  still  he  lone 
for  a moderate  cost  at  root.  T*e  cr^’tsst  drawback  to  that  requirement 
is  that  it  would  require  the  relevant  libraries  to  te  accessible  at 
comnile  time  and  would  oener^lly  reduce  the  compiler's  thrcuqhqut 
substantially. 


F * . Libraries  and  fompoels  will  be  moist  iemjishnt  le  . They 
,ill  'e  capable  nf  hrldinci  anyf'inr  definable  in  the 
lariuaoe,  and  it  >.  i 1 1 ce  nrssitle  tc  ->sscci:>te  then  »ith  ;.oy 


UJ  r L l r 
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level  of  or  c iram  i no  Activity  from  systems  through  projects 
to  individual  ->r  fioraiis . Th^m  will  b ? rany  soeciulired 
cof-tols  r.r  libraries  any  user  specified  subset  of  v,nich  is 


i mmeoi ate lv  accessible  froT  a riven  pronrarr . ....f 

libraries  and  compocls  will  be  i pel  ist  ir  r>u  i shah  le  ...........F 

I T.xeui  ste  ly  accessible  sublibraries  at  any  level  r 


TH»-  FUCLID  lan-’ijaao  r“r  ort  ^pos  not  address  the  mestion  of 
libraries. 

S'e  the  comments  on  reruircTent  F4. 


F7.  Tbe  source  lanouaoe  will  contain  standard  machine 
independent  interfaces  to  nachire  dependent  capabilities, 
including  peripheral  eoui;,eent  ant!  social  hardware.  . . . . F 


EUCLID  has  op  such  facility. 

Adding  such  a facility  to  Fl'CLID,  < r to  '•ny  lannuane  for  th.it 
■natter,  should  rot  be  too  difficult  a task.  The  hard  (and  expensive) 
part  is  decioino  which  machine  dependent  capabilities  are  cci'»''.on  cnouoh 
and  useful  enouoh  to  warrant  inclusion  in  the  lanouaoe.  Once  they  hive 
been  neternined,  it  should  be  fairly  easy  to  invent  a syntax  trr 
accession  these  capabilities  — particularly  so  in  a lanqunoe  as  clean 
as  EUCLID.  Tbe  costs  to  the  conriler  are  then  a direct  function  of  the 
elaborateness  of  the  capability  --  the  nuober  o*  new  syntactic  toms 
which  -ust  be  analyzed,  the  number  of  new  code  senuences  vhic*  "ust  be 
oenrrated,  etc. 
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"1  . The  lannuane  will  provide  structured  control  mechanisms 


tor  sequential,  condi  t ion.' I , iterative,  and  recursive 
control.  It  will  also  provide  control  structures  for 

(pseucu)  parallel  processing,  exception  handling,  a. id 

asynchronous  interrupt  handlinn.  ....» 

Sequential  execution  T 

Conditional  execution  1 

Iteration  T 

Recursion  .................................I 

(Fr»urt?>)  parallel  processing  ...F 

Fxcertion  handling  .............................................  . f 

Asynchronous  interrupt  handlin':  c 

rontrol  structures  from  a small  set  o 4 simple  primitives  ........T 


FnfLID  has  the  usual  intc»-r  ro-irem  control  structures  of  seouential 
executinp,  conditional  execution,  iteration,  and  recursion  for.  A 5 — 5 3 ) . 
These  structures  are  formed  from  u small  set  of  primitives,  bu*  can  te 
used  tc  build  nuite  elolnrat"  mecheni s^s f particularly  she  loooino 
structures  with  t*eir  multiple  exits  and  parameter  value  oe>-erators 
(CP-  44,  A«-SCO. 

F'iCLIh  has  no  rarallel  irocessinc,  excretion  handlino,  or 
3SyncK  nonr-us  interrupt  handlim  capabilities. 

Addins  the  mission  features  to  tie  lannuaoe  would  he  a T.?inr  tasb. 
*'e  do  not  believe  that  ?n  onod  set  of  parallel  rrocessinn  canahi  l ities 
has  yet  teen  designed,  for  ex.mr.le.  The  design  effort,  tten,  i < a major 
task  in  itself.  Assirinr  that  whatever  the  final  lesion  is  it  will 
elaborate,  the  imract  or.  coni  ilers  will  te  substantial. 


r-2.  T n e sourer  lanuuaoe  will  provide  a 
applicable  to  program  labels  witoin  its 
definition.  f 


"CP  TO"  operation 
most  local  scopo  r,f 


F 


HCLTD  has  neither  a ooto  statement  nor  labels. 


Mdine  this  capability,  as  stated,  to  the  language  would  be  -tiinor 
peob  le". , as  the  issues  are  well  understood.  fven  addinn  a sliohtly  Tore 
elaDorate  goto,  rermittino  trsrs^r  fro,r  a scope  to  any  containing 
scope,  would  cost  about  the  s.ime. 
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Requirement  G 3 


rS.  The  conditional  control  structures  will  be  fully 
•partitioned  and  will  permit  selection  rmoncj  alternative 
cot  citations  based  on  the  value  of  a "oolear  expression,  on 
the  subtyi  e of  a value  fro*  a di  s c r i minster)  union,  on  a 
roe.utee  choice  ar’onc  labeled  v It  ernati  ves  . 


based  cn  boolean  exoressior  .................T 

npseo  on  tyro  from  discriminate-4  union  ........... .............. ,T 

Uase-J  cn  computed  choice  amo""  l*twled  alternatives  T 

*11  alternative  oust  be  accounted  for  ....F 

Simple  mechanisms  will  be  supplied  for  com-cn  cas^s  T 


Fl.'CL  ID  completely  satisfies  this  requirement,  with  the  exceotion 
tlat  tie  use  of  a corn l ement a ry  clause  (else  after  if  then  and  otherwise 
after  case)  is  notional  (on.  46-4/). 

To  reauire  lhe  rorp lement ary  clause  in  all  cases  is  a trivial 
change  to  the  lannuaoe  and  any  compiler,  hut  ve  consider  it  a 
quest i orahle  requirement. 


G4.  Thp  iterative  control  structure  •-■ill  permit  the 
termination  condition  to  e’c.ear  anywh*>r®  in  the  loop,  will 
require  control  variables  to  be  local  to  the  iterative 
control,  will  allow  entry  nnlv  at  the  head  of  the  loop,  and 
will  not  ixonse  excessive  overhead  in  clarity  or  rur  the 
execution  costs  for  common  special  case  termination 


conditions  (e.i.,  fixer!  number  of  iterations  or  elements  of 
an  array  exhausted).  ....►>♦ 

Termination  can  occur  ary where  in  the  l oop  ...... ................T 

Multiple  teminatiof  predicates  rro  rncsihlr  T 

Entry  permitted  only  at  the  lonn  head  .T 

Simple  cases  are  clear  ?rr  efficiert  D* 

Control  variable  is  local  to  the  loop  ...T 

Control  value  is  efficiently  available  aft®r  termination  f 


EtfLTD  has  t*o  iterative  control  structures:  An  "infinite  loon" 
structure  and  a para** te r-cont rn  l le f structure  (a  syrtac  t i ca  1 1 y clean 
version  of  the  M<rl  for).  For  noth  rf  these  any  ruirber  of  exit 
state-erts  Can  h e used  anywhere  within  the  loop  tc  to  tne  statement 
immediately  after  the  loop.  In  the  for  loop,  the  termirati^n  test  is 
always  executed  at  the  top.  of  the  loor  . The  loop  parameter  in  the  for 
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Simple  cases  of  loop  termination  will  be  handled  efficiently,  but 
t br y may  not  be  clear  hecc-urp  ‘hey  recuire  a rrcorammed  exit  statement 
at  the  apDropriatr  point  ir  the  loco;  there  are  no  special  syntaxes  for 
ccp^or  t*rTir.atiro  conoitiors  otter  t^an  there  handled  by  the  for 
statement.  The  I eor  control  variable  is  rot  efficiently  available  after 
loon  termination;  it  must  he  explicitly  assigned  to  some  variable 
eccessitle  in  the  containing  sect  t before  exit. 

T r * cost  cf  nddinn  the  rrissir-  (.«.rts  of  this  r ecui  re*  mt  to  ‘■he 
lanpum.  c would  be  modest,.  Fop  example,  n si"(lc  addition  to  the  loop 
statemert  would  implement  the  common  be?  c-of  - Iron  and  tail-of-loop 
Rcolear  ‘erminatino  conditions  (while  and  until).  An  equally  sinnle 
addition  to  the  exit  statement  could  be  used  to  assi«*n  the  loop 
parameter  only  upon  exit. 


65.  Recursive  as  well  as  nmrecursive  routines  will  be 
available  in  the  sourre  lannuaoe.  1 *■  will  rot  he  possible  to 


deftr-r  procedures  witHn  tke  b^dy  of  a recursive 
procedure.  ...." 

No  recursive  procedures  withir  recursive  procedures  ............. F 

(maximum  depth  of  recurs  i or  can  he  specified)  r 

(Recursiveness  must  be  specified)  ,.r 


All  routines  in  EUCLJr>  are  potentially  recursive,  without  any 
explicit  declaration.  Pecause  nt  this,  and  because  a routine  body  can 
contain  the  definition  of  another  routinr»  it  is  possible  to  define 
recursive  procedures  within  3 recursive  procedure. 

The  lanouaqe  should  be  modified  to  require  explicit  specification 
of  recursiveness.  Once  this  is  done,  it  would  be  possible  to  enforce 
the  constraint  against  rerursive  procedures  within  recursive  procedures, 
if  this  is  truly  desirable.  In  ary  case,  run-time  efficiency  can  be 
obtained  in  general  if  the  compiler  is  not  required  to  assume  that  all 
routines  are  recursive.  Tne  actual  cost  of  such  a change  on  compilers 
would  he  modest. 


66.  The  source  language  will  f'rovide  a parallel  procession 
caoatlify.  This  capability  should  include  tbe  ability  tc 
create  and  terminate  (cossihlr  pseudo'  parallel  processes  and 
for  tH e se  processes  to  -<ain  exclusive  use  of  resources  d'Tinn 
specified  portions  of  their  execution.  ....I 
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sole  to  erf  jfp  and  terrir^te  parallel  f reef 'sar  .......... .......r 

^rcress  can  pair  exclusive  use  of  resources  .....................  F 

mo  parallel  routines  within  recursive  routines  .M/A 

■ c routines  witnir  parallel  n utincs  t! A 

•faxiriur  number  of  simultaneous  instances  are  declarable  .........M/A 

(Access  rules  are  enforced)  / A 


Fi'CLie  coes  not  surnert  parallel  processir.-  at  all. 
^ee  the  consents  untier  requirement  r-1  . 


j?.  The  exception  hand  lino  crntrol  structure  ui l l permit  the 
us°r  to  cause  transfer  ct  control  and  data  frr  any  error  or 


exception  situation  which  it. ion t occur  in  a rroaram..  ....f 

Prouresi  car  oet  control  for  any  exception  .....F 

Parameters  can  be  r a s r “C  '/» 

Can  c-*»t  nut  of  any  level  of  a pest  of  control  ..M/A 

Pan  handle  the  exception  at  ary  level  of  centre l ................  f / A 


Ft'CLTD  ri^es  not  support  exception  handling  c-t  all. 
see  the  comments  under  reuuircmer.t  r1. 


GF . There  «ill  be  source  lamuaie  features  which  permit 
delay  on  any  control  patt  until  seep  specified  time  cr 
situation  has  occurred,  which  permit  specification  of  the 
relative  priorities  imono  parallel  control  paths,  which  qive 
access  to  real  time  clocks,  which  permit  asynchronous 
hardware  interrupts  *o  he  treated  as  any  other  exception 
situation.  ,...F 

F'riority  specification  . . F 

Synchronization  via  wait/enable  operations  . F 

vait  *nr  end  cf  real  time  interval  .............................. F 

vait  *or  rP(j  <->i  simulated  tire  interval  ......................... f 

wait  for  hardware  interrupt  ,f 

(Can  enable  tnd  disable  interrupts)  F 

UICLIO  does  not  surport  parallel  orocessini  or  asvnr h ronous 
interrupt  handlirc  a*  all. 
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hi.  The  source  lanouane  will  te  free  fore, ft  with  tin  explicit 
st  %.♦  «r.ent  delimiter,  will  allow  toe  use  of  rnemrni  ca  1 1 v 
s i nr>i  f i c ant  identifiers,  will  he  based  on  convent  iona  I ferns, 
••ill  hive  a single  unitcrr  and  easily  parsed  nrartar,  will 


not  -rovide  unique  notations  for  special  cases,  will  not 
i'prrit  abbreviation  of  identifiers  or  kv  words,  and  will  be 
synt - ct i ca  l ly  unambiguous.  ....P* 

'r'f  f r r'flt  with  strtBmtent  terminator  ...........................  I 

k"t'  i c identifiers  o ® <■  s i 1 Ip  ............................  .......  T 

dased  on  conventional  forms  I 

Si  en  lr  g ran  mar  ...T 

\o  siecial  case  notations  P» 

'■Jr  ibt.  revi  at  i ons  of  identifiers  or  keywords  .....................  T 

Cnanr  i n u s r a Pin  a r . ....T 


Flirt  Th  uses  the  semi-colon  r s f>  «tatc"er,t  terminator  in  oeneral  and 
the  er.t:  of  a lin®  in  certain  cases.  basically,  the*  end-ot-line  is  a 
staeem®nt  terminator  whenever  the  comb in.it ion  of  the  last  tuk.n  on  the 
line  arid  the  next  tokr  (th®  renorf  says  th®  first  tokn  on  ehe  next 
line)  rskes  it  clear  tfat  the  lest  token  on  the  line  is  inceeo  the  end 
of  the  statement.  Tb®  rerort  then  qi'/es  twe  lists  of  last  tokens  and 
next  tokens  which  specify  when  th®  imr  licit  end-of-statement  occurs.  Je 
have  not  verified  that  the  comcent  and  thp  soe  c i f i ca  t i on  agree.  (c.  13) 

Th®  only  kno  -n  srecial  case  notations  are  the  conditional  escan® 

state^r ®ts : exit  when  and  return  when  (p.  44).  Tb®se  could  he  written 
as  part  o4  an  if-then  with  a neolititle  extra  effort. 

The  lanouaoe  report  contains  two  descriptions  o4  the  grammar:  A 
formally  ambiguous  one  4o  be  read  by  humans  and,  in  an  appendix,  i n 
unanl'i  inous  one.  ke  have  not  verified  that  the  twn  describe  the  si*'* 
l amuaoe . 

To  r®move  th®  conditional  escape  stat®mente  from  the  Unaua^e  vouli 
make  compilers  sim,-ler  and  che*p®r  to  implement  ana  maintain,  hut  only 
sliohtly.  The  sane  could  te  said  about  reouirinn  a semi-colon  at  th® 
end  o4  each  statement,  but  the  human  factors  considerations  of  t kin  > it 
reauired  only  wh®n  need®d  aroue  Tinin*-t  fhis  — provided,  cf  coj®se, 
that  the  semi-colon  is  indeed  renuired  only  wher  necessary  3rd  opes  not 
introduce  any  worse  human  factors  rrohle's.  i’nf  orturat  ® l y , ®veri  if  th® 
existing  definition  o4  wher  tKe  reni-color  is  renuired  i *•  "right",  if 
EUCLID  is  expanael  to  an>thinu  close  to  the  Tinman  reru i r<  rent s it  will 
probably  be  iir.rorsihle  to  k®e,  this  feature  in  any  easily  jnderrtood 
form. 


The  user  rill  not  le  able  to  mp-lify  tv  e source  lanou-  ,® 
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syntax.  Specifically,  he  will  not  he  able  to  modify  operator 
hierarchies,  introduce  new  precedence  rules,  detire  new  key 
word  forms  or  retire  new  infix  rrerstor  precedences.  ,...T 


T f is  requirement  is  fullv  mjt. 


U3.  The  syntax  of  source  language  programs  will  he 
compcs  at)  l e from  a character  set  suitable  for  ruolicat ion 
purposes,  but  no  feature  c4  the  languaoe  will  he  inaccessible 
usinr  the  04  character  ASCII  cL,k  set  . ....f 


The  language  character  set  is  imp l enentat ion  dependent  and  the 
lamuafc  designers  suooest  several  alternatives,  one  of  which  includes 
the  lower-case  characters.  Lower-case  letters,  when  available,  ere 
considered  identical  to  the  cr r r e spondi no  upper-case  letters,  however. 
(d.  ID 

Tt  would  be  a simple  matter  to  fix  on  a single  character  set  which 
is  contained  in  the  ASCII  64  character  subset.  The  language  designers 
have  suggested  » ays  ter  doing  this  (p;  . r>f-5 9). 


H 4 . The  language  definition  will  provide  the  fer-ution  rules 
for  identifiers  and  literals.  These  will  include  literals 
for  numbers  and  character  strings  and  a break  character  for 


use  internal  tc  identifiers  and  literals.  ....p 

hre-k  character  exists  <* 

(Literals  are  se  l f-i  dent  i f y i no  as  to  tVr>e)  T 

(Bit-string  literals  for  any  tyre.)  a 


EUCLID  has  a break  character  fee  identifiers  (tut  dees  not  specify 
what  it  is),  but  not  for  use  within  literals  (p.  11).  Literals  o4 
differert  types  h ve  different  syntaxes,  humeric  (integer)  literals  "sv 
oe  expressed  in  octal  and  texadecimsl  notation  as  well  as  decimal. 
There  is  no  rrohihitior  acainst  continuing  ler:  character  literals 
Deyrnd  the  end  of  a l in®.  (o.  14) 

The  tlank  could  apparently  rp  used  as  a break  character  in  numeric 
literals.  The  cost  of  such  a feature  would  he  minor.  It  .etild  be 
equally  simple  to  recuire  tfat  ler®  character  literals  be  broken  at  the 
end  (t  a line.  Tt>i«-  could  h®  dune  hy  srecifvinc  the4  two  ronsecjtiv® 
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character  literals,  with  intervening  tlarvs,  consents,  and 
ends-ot-line,  are  to  te  concatenated  into  «■  single  literal.  (EUCLID 
already  specifies  a sneciil  tcc^  oisT  frr  denoting  t^r  ’tpestroohp  --  t h «* 
character  string  literal  bracket  — inside  » character  string  different 
*r ot  the  rormon  "two  apostrophe*  Tear  one".) 


Hr«.  Th«*re  will  be  no  c ont  i nue  t i on  cf  lexical  units  across 
lines,  but  ttere  will  re  a pay  to  include  object  character*, 
sum  a*.  »no-of-line  in  literal  string*--.  ,...T 


ine  language  report  does  not  srecity  that  lpxe*es  cannot  t>e 
cootioued  across  t*e  end  of  a line  Mother  than  the  character  string 
constant,  see  the  cornents  on  reguirerert  HA),  hut  the  implication  is 
strong  throughout.  This  is  probably  an  cversight  in  writ-ire  t>e  report. 

t mechanism  is  srecified  frr  includino  any  object  character  in 
literal  strinns  (r.  1A). 


H6 . Key  words  will  he  reserved,  will  he  v°ry  few  in  nurher, 
will  he  informative,  and  will  not  he  usable  in  contexts  where 
an  identifier  can  be  used. 


The  EUCLID  report  specifies  A1  "wa^  symbols",  special  synools 
comprised  of  alphabetic  characters  fn.  1?>.  They  are  rigorojsly 
reserveo;  they  nay  not  he  used  as  identifiers  in  any  context  ( p . ‘j'f). 
However,  thrnuohout  the  report  are  references  to  "standard"  entities, 
which  usually  have  at  least  one  identifier  associated  with  then.  The 
intent  of  these  "standaro"  entities  is  unclear  (see  the  confronts  or 
reouirment  F 5)  and,  in  rartirular,  it  i « not  clear  that  the  identifiers 
are  reserved.  These  "standard"  identifiers  are  few  enough  that  F’JCLIh 
Ms  relatively  few  key  words  in  any  case.  The  only  -'uestion  is  whether 
they  are  reserved  or  net. 

If  anv  change  is  r'»f ded,  it  would  ► <ve  a negligible  cost. 


h 7 . The  source  larruaec  will 
convention.  fornerts  will 
code,  will  he  introduced  hv 


have  a -inolr  uriffrm  comment 
he  easily  oi st ingu i : t able  fro- 
a * i n n l • (or  pr>**iMv  tvn) 
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lanouaue  defined  rharact',rs,  will  Permit  any  combination  of 
ch^ract pts  to  aot  ear,  will  te  able  to  appear  anywhere 
reasonable  in  nrcorans,  will  =»ut crat i c a l l y terminate  at 


end-of - line  it  net  otherwise  terminated,  and  will  rot 
rrohibit  automatic  reforrtflrt  inn  of  orccrems.  ....d* 

Ur  i ♦rr  * com.mert  convention  ....1 

Lett  different  from  code  T 

bracketed  ty  one  or  two  c1  arac ♦ *r s ....* 

tan  contain  an/  characters  ..........  r* 

fa-  appear  anywhere  reasonable  I 

Terminated  ty  the  end  of  the  lire  F 

f rs-c-ft  ible  with  automatic  reformatting  T 


▼ lie  lanauane  report  specifies  a single  concert  convention,  which  is 
to  include  the  comments  letween  braces  (f  and  )).  However, 
i*r>  lentnt  at  ions  ere  permitted  tr  r»nli?t*  the  braces  with  alternate 
symbols,  the  ores  specifically  suoqeetec  bein'.  /*  ard  */.  Comments  can 
contain  any  character  other  than  the  clo-im  trace,  can  appear  anywhere 
reasonable  foot  embedded  in  a levene),  and  are  not  terminated  by  the  end 
of  a line.  They  ran,  of  course,  look  like  code  if  cleverly  positioned, 
but  no  more  so  than  most  comment  conventions.  Cpp.  Yi , 5°) 

It  would  be  a simple  chanae  to  allow  the  end  of  a line  to  terminate 
a comment.  This  would  also  ten-1  *o  reduce  the  ability  to  make  comments 
look  like  c ode . 


H« . Tr.e  lanquaoe  will  rot  permit  unmatched  parentheses  of 
any  kind.  ....T 


This  requirement  is  fully  met. 


K9.  There  will  be  a unitorm  referent  notation.  ....P* 


ryre»f  that  functions  cannot  appear  on  the  left  of  an  assignment 
state-ert,  this  r»oui  r emen  t i - fully  satisfied.  The  notation  for 
function  references  poo  arravs  is  identical.  In  particular,  arrays  can 
have  structured  comronents,  functions  can  return  structured  values,  and 
the  s.>re  rotation  is  used  to  reference  a component  of  a structurec  areay 
and  a comronerf  c * a structured  function  rosult. 


Et'CLl  " 
beouirerert 

A - o i r. g the  ability  to  assi'-n  to  a function 
fairly  expensive,  anti  probably  not  worth  the  cost. 


reference  wtuld  be 


MIC.  vo  lanouaye  defined  symbols  ;.ppearirq  in  the  sane 
context  will  *»?ve  essentially  different  mesnims. 


* relatively  larre  number  of  *-vmhols  in  EUCLID  have  multiol” 
meaoin  j«.  for  exa«Tle,  ♦ , - , arr!  * ar»  user*  as  row»rset  operator s ns 
well  ar.  numeric  ones  (represeotino  union,  difference,  and  intersection, 
r»soect i ve  l v>  . This  has  so**?  historical  justification,  but  dives  rise 
to  the  croblerrs  cxnresseu  in  the  text  of  t*Ms  requirement.  In  addition, 
<=  and  >=  denote  set  inclusion  »s  well  as  the  obvious  numeric 
re  latirr.a  Is,  and  ;;he  latter  is  even  used  tor  loiical  implication*  (T*ns 
last  is  a fluke  c * an  "incorrect"  soeci f ^cation  of  the  renr esentnt i on  of 
the  boolean  values.) 

To  remove  these  lultiple  use  syncol*  is  to  easy  task.  They  should 
he  retained  for  their  numeric  neartinqs  and  new  key  words  invented  for 
the  o*her  uses.  The  cost  of  such  a charge  is  neolic;ible. 
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II.  There  will  be  r.o  defaults  ir  programs  which  affect  the 
program  loric.  TFat  is,  decisions  which  affect  oroqran  Ionic 
will  he  race  either  irrevocably  '.ben  the  lannuaoe  is  -'efincu 
cr  explicitly  in  each  ' renr?ii.  ....P 


FIJCLIh  cortoins  a relatively  large  number  of  imp  lemeritat  ior 
-‘ereodent  defaults  for  such  a modern  Inniuane.  One  section  of  the 
lanjuane  report  (section  13)  specifies  rimmuw.s  for  some  of  these,  bu* 
the  implementation  dependence  is  still  orest^t.  f«v  of  thosr  defaults 
will  atfect  program  Ionic  (the  ranoes  of  the  sinned  and  unsigned  integer 
types,  which  will  be  fixed  bv  the  hardware  of  the  object  machine,  arc 
e x cen  t i cn? ) , hut  the  dependence  do<*s  nnar  that  prooram.s  which  compile 
correctly  on  one  rom'iter  ray  have  to  be  modified  to  compile  on  another. 

It  is  a simple  task  to  specify  the  default  values,  and  to  eliminate 
the  signed  and  unsigned  inteoer  tv' es  (requirinn  an  explicit  range 
specification).  The  problems  rf  crtorcino  these  specifications  bv 
assurinn  that  no  compiler  exceeds  them  might  he  insurmountable,  even  in 
the  relatively  tightly  controlled  POP  environment. 


I?.  Defaults  will  Ke  provided  for  special  capabilities 
affecting  only  object  representation  and  other  properties 


which  the  r ne^r 5nr.tr  does  net  know  or  care  about.  Such 
defaults  wili  always  mean  that  the  programmer  does  not  care 
which  choice  is  made.  The  programmer  will  be  able  to 
override  these  defaults  when  necessary.  ....Pt 

Defaults  specified  for  ac.o't  care  cases  .*’♦ 

Programmer  car.  override  the  cofaults  ............................ P* 


FUCLIO  dees  provide  defaults  tor  ehe  generally  accented  "don't 
care"  cases:  Data  representation,  eper.  or  closee  subroutine  expansion 
(but  not  reentrant  or  ronreent r ant  code),  etc.  with  most  languages  it 
is  possible  to  find  r laces  where  an  override  capability  might  bo  wanted 
and  EUCLID  is  no  exception,  for  examfie,  the  language  report  *ugg«sts 
that  ccmf  ilers  should  insert  "snail"  routine  bodies  in  li«c,  l ut  the 
programmer  who  disagrees  with  tho  compiler's  judgment  about  what  is 
small  tas  no  ability  to  require  the  routine  to  be  closed. 

The.  hardest  pert  of  mc.difyir~  Fl'fllD  to  make  it  ro'-oly  with  this 
requirement  is  identifyinr  all  tho  "don't  core"  cases  which  might  need 
to  be  overridden.  The  cost  of  the  necessary  chants  cannot  h" 
'•'eterir i "eg  until  they  nr*  iaentified,  but  it  should  not  *e  too  orr->t. 
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li.  The  user  will  be  able  *c  associate  compile  ti"e 
v?riiMe5  with  prnur  ans . These  will  include  variables  -lien 
specify  the  obiect  computer  modr!  and  other  aspects  of  the 
obiect  machire  configuration.  . . . . F 


F V f L I P has  rr  such  facility. 

me  necessary  addition  would  he  fairly  easy,  provided  the  feature 
is  ret  too  elaborate,  fee  tre  currents  on  re-'ui  rerent  14. 


14.  Th*  source  lanouacp  will  permit  the  use  of  ccnoitional 
statements  (e.o.,  case  statements)  dep>enoent  on  the  object 
environment  a-c  other  corrile  eirne  variables.  In  such  ca*es 
th®  conditional  will  be  evaluated  =t  compile  tire  and  only 
th®  selected  p-a*-h  will  be  compiler*.  ,...f 


riTLIh  has  no  conditional  compilation  capability. 

This  facility  can  usually  fe  i mp  leTented  in  rost  compilers  at  a 
merest  cost,  ♦he  cost  tieperdinn  primarily  on  thr  rnurce  level 
•Uoorotpne$s  of  the  facility.  1+  there  ar«  any  compilers  which  r»ed  to 
be  changed,  t^e  charges  usually  can  be  isolated  ir  th«ir  initial  phases. 


IS.  Ttr  source  lancuane  will  contain  a simple  clearly 
identifiable  base  or  kernel  which  houses  all  the  power  of  the 
lar->u6,e.  To  the  extent  possible,  the  base  will  he  mineral 
with  each  Venture  rrovidinn  a sioole  uni  our  capability  not 
otherwise  duplicated  in  the  base.  )*'<'  choice  of  tie  bene 
will  not  retract  from  the  efficiency,  safety,  or 

understanddbi  l ity  of  the  lan  niaoe . ...,l 
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Furthermore, 
with  various 
identi ♦ iers 
list.  These 


is  a small,  powerful,  Ian. mane,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
there  seems  to  he  a concent  oF  a Ferrel  of  the  lanuaje, 
entities  beiro  oescribea  as  "standard",  altKouqh  the 
associated  with  tier  r.o  not  arnear  ir  any  reserved  word 
entities  appear  tc  he  extensions  to  the  t ase  laiouaae. 
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16.  lanniiage  restrictions  which  are  dependent  only  on  the 
translator  and  not  or  the  reject  machine  wilt  be  specified 
explicitly  in  the  lanouage  definition.  ....P 


A number  of  translator  dependent  limits  — including  some  of  the 
ores  specifically  mentioned  in  t>is  reaui recent  — are  rot  fixed  by  the 
language  report.  However,  minimum*  for  these  limits  are  specified 
(•'.  5°).  It  is  possible  to  ccTplain  that  at  leas*'  one  of  thesp  (the 
maximum  number  of  elements  ir  a rowerset  --1M  has  been  set  too  low. 

It  is  un  easy  task  to  fix  tKe«*‘  limits  in  the  Ir.nguaoe  definition 
and  the  effect  on  most  compilers  wculd  not  he  oreat,  but  --  as  for  the 
compiler  defaults  f reaui rctert  11)  — it  may  mot  be  possible  to  control 
cc">oii.ar  writers  to  prevent  them  from  treatinn  the  limits  as  minimum*. 


I ^ . Lannoaoe  restrictions  which  are  inherently  dependent 
only  on  the  ofcieet  environment  will  nrt  he  built  into  the 
lan-iiaoe  definition  nr  any  translator.  ...,P* 


this  reouirement  is  basically  satisfied.  It  is  oossitle  to  look  at 
the  low  "limit"  (minimum  maximum)  of  10  elements  in  a rowcrset  (p.  5S) 
as  having  been  dictated  by  the  word  sixe  of  * laroe  number  of  cxistinr 
mi ni computers  . 


J1.  The  language  snH  its  translators  will  not  impose  rur 
tire  costs  for  unneeded  or  unuser'  generality.  They  will  be 
car  t-blr  of  prrducino  efficient  cede  for  all  rrcarars.  ....'* 


No  efficiency  cost  for  unused  features  ..........................  u 

rf^icient  code  car  te  r reduce^  *or  all  features  ................. f 


FI  run  is  a clear  lanouaoe  end  the  re  signers  hiive  given  quite  a :>it 
of  corsi  aer  at  i or  to  i mp  l ement  ?,  t i or  nuestions.  There  is  reason  tn 
Relieve  that  a compiler  car  he  1 1 ilt  whirl  would  not  champ  the  us»r  foe 
unused  features,  but  there  is  no  romriler  ir  existence  et  present  to 
verify  this  fcelief. 

Tnere  are  rone  features  rf  FUTLID  which  are  cotentially 
inefficient,  and  these  .ore  acknowledger*  ir  the  hn*':idcf  re>  rpt 
fpp.  57-3H).  Such  potential  inefficiencies  are  in  a l nor t any  hioh-level 
Unauc'  f , arrt  netting  rid  rf  them  is  irpossihle  within  cjrr*>nt 
technology,  at  least  if  the  lanruare  is  to  he  useful.  It  is  th« 
resnonribilifv  o t the  user  to  I e a r r.  t h r inefficiencies  rf  the  language 
and  decide  if  the  feature  should  he  avoided. 


J?.  Any  optimizations  performed  by  the  translator  will  nrf 
change  the  effect  of  the  procram.  ....I* 


This  is  a compiler  recui renerf f rrt  t larcusce  r eou i recent , and  is 
thus  not  addressed  hy  the  language  repor*. 


J 3 . The  source  larojane  sill  provide  encapsulated  access  tr, 
machine  dependent  hardware  facilities  includiro  machine 
lan-'uaoe  cod?  insertions.  ....P  + 


« machine  cone  capability  is  defined  thmunh  the  use  of  machine 
instructions  in  routines  ( p rocedur? s end  functions).  The  routines  can 
be  ieclartd  with  an  inline  attribute,  *hich  requires  flat  they  be 
expanded  in  line.  Thus  the  user  has  a lull  machine  erdf;  capability,  hut 
with  some  clumsiness  involved  if  all  he  wants  is  to  insert  a fe  .• 
instructions  into  a single  location  in  his  rmorair.  (pr.  51-57) 

It  would  be  a simrle  irt>  tr  invent  a syntax  which  permits  in-line 
insertions  ot  machine  code.  TKtre  .ould  be  alrost  nr  cost  to  any 
compiler  tecause  the  ahilitv  tr  recnonizm  . nd  comrile  marhirr  code 
instructions  is  already  present. 


euCLID 
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J4.  it  will  be  possible  within  the  source  lonnuaqe  tc 
specify  the  obiect  presentation  of  composite  data  structures. 
These  descriptions  will  te  optional  and  encapsulated  and  will 
be  distinct  from  the  lorical  description.  The  user  wilt  be 
able  to  specify  the  tire/s'iace  trade-off  to  the  translator. 
If  not  srecifieci,  the  object  reoresentat ion  will  be  optical 


as  determined  by  the  translator.  ...,p+ 

Encapsulated  specification  of  representation  possible  T 

Space/time  tradeoff  can  be  specified  ............................ P 


EUCLID  has  a machine-dependent  record  capability,  which  permits  the 
exact  specification  cf  the  positions  of  fields  within  records  (p.  24). 
Other  data  structures  nay  he  specified  with  the  packed  attribute,  which 
directs  the  compiler  to  conserve  space  at  the  expense  of  time  (p.  IQ). 
There  is  no  attribute  which  directs  the  compilers  to  generate  the  most 
time-efficient  structure,  honevBr.  Thus  if  the  compiler's  default  data 
strjctjre  requires  overlv  clu*sv  code  for  some  particular  use,  the 
programmer  is  forced  to  rely  on  machine-dependent  records,  ano  these 
sometimes  result  in  inefficient  rnde  themselves. 

It  is  easy  t*'  invent  a new  attribute  to  further  refine  the  types  of 
data  layouts  generated  by  the  compiler,  but  the  exrense  can  be  moderate 
to  high,  particularly  in  the  code  qenerator. 


J5.  The  programmer  will  fe  able  to  specify  whether  calls  on 
a routine  are  to  have  an  open  or  closed  implementation.  An 
open  and  a closed  routine  nf  the  same  description  will  have 


identical  semantics.  ....P 

ODen/closed  properties  can  he  specified  P 

Open  and  closed  versions  have  the  same  semantics  ................  1 


It  is  sio«sipie  to  specify  t h *t  a routine  is  to  have  an  ooen 
expansion  and  the  language  rerort  specifically  calls  ter  no  difference 
in  semantics  between  the  two  tyres  of  expansion  (op.  51,  54).  It  is  not 
nossihle  tn  specify  that  the  routine  must  have  a closed  expansion, 
however . 

It  is  a trivial  tasV  ho  add  a c|n«-,ed  attribute  to  the  routine 
dec larations  and  the  c'St  to  compilers  w'Mjld  te  nenlinible. 
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Fxtrareous  Features 

we  recommend  tb-t  the  follovino  features  of  FUCLIb,  not  required  bv 
t he  T i r/f  an,  be  k r’-'t : 

* Strinn  tyne  (assuming  that  the  Tinman  requires  only  a 
character  type,  net  a character  strirn  tyre). 

* Octal  and  h e * epee i r a l rerresent ations  for  numeric 
constants.  T^est  are  occasionally  useful  and  cost 
very  littl®.  4 tirary  c a (ability  m i g h t be  added  as 

well. 

* The  mod  operator  ( r or a i Oder i nr ) . 

* Zone,  alien  allow?  the  programmer  to  imclrmert  is  nwn 
dynamic  storage  allocation  when  desired. 

* The  elseif  clause  of  th**  if  statement.  This 
implements  a common  strurture  often  overlooked  in 
other  languages. 

* The  exit  statement.  This  is  a surrogate  for  goto,  tut 
it  has  jseful  documentation  attributes. 

* The  numeric  functions  abs  and  odd. 

■*  The  numeric-character  conversion  functions  chr  and 

ord . 

* The  successor  and  predecessor  functions,  succ  and 
pred,  for  use  with  enumeration  types. 


l. e recommend  that  the  following  features  of  EUCLID,  not  required  by 
the  Tinman,  he  deleted; 

4<c 

* The  storageUnit  and  storageUni tBits  tvn^s.  Their 

rurpose  is  unclear  and  they  are  highly  machine 
dependent . 

* The  signedlnt  arid  unsignedlnt  tyres.  Range 

specification  should  be  reouired  of  all  integer  data. 

•legality  assertions.  These  conflict  with  the  Tinman 
requieement  that  ell  features  be  within  the  sta***  of 
the  art  (requirement  *1) . 

* Specification  of  internal  representations.  These  are 
incomplete  and  even  ".ron  j".  For  example,  True  must 

De  represented  by  tirary  zero  and  False  by  binary  ore, 

exactlv  the  reverse  of  the  "natural"  representation  on 
many  computers. 
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* The  requirement  that  fields  in  rachine-dependent 
records  must  ret  cverlar.  Tr  remove  this  requirement 
permit*  all  sorts  of  mischief,  but  the  ability  to  do 
strange  thirds  is  one  c<4  the  reasons  for  needino 
user-defined  record  structures. 

* Restrictin'  orinters  *0  point  to  dynamically  created 
variables.  Removing  this  restriction  oiv*s  uo  some 
protection,  but  that  loss  is  offset  by  the  increased 
c aDab i l i t v . 

* Dual  notations  for  field  referencing  and  pointer 

de  ref  e renc  i or . !"ultirle  notations  lead  to  lack  of 

clarity  in  prooram  listings. 

In  addition,  fcliCLID  defines  an  unchecked  type-conversion  (p.  31). 
This  featur®  is  useful,  ®ven  necessary  in  some  cases,  but  it  is 
T3 ch i ne-denendent  . Uses  of  this  feature  should  be  bracketed 

( enc  ar  *ij  l gted)  by  statements  *hich  point  out  that  dependence. 


/ 

i 
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Summary 


EUCLID  is  a small,  elegant,  language 
verifiable  system  nrogeai,i«.  TCp  de singers  ha 
by  those  dual  ^C/ials  --  vsr  i f i at-  i t i ty  and  system 
nrotfucrri  a so 3 r p lancuaqe,  yet  cne  whicn  is 
tightly  c i rcumsor  ibcd  limits.  They  ‘'aye 
implementation  co'i?  i derat  ions  , with  the  result 
eminent  ly  i rp l erne nt at l e . 


apsigred  for  writing 
ye  been  rigorously  t n tea 
oroor  emming  --  a-’ri  figyr 
quitp  powerful  wifhio  its 
also  teen  guided  by 
that  FuCLlO  arrears  to  be 


We  s?y  "appears  to  be"  because  EUCLID  is  at  present  a oaoer 
lanauaor  — there  are  no  known  cm*  i lers , although  at  least  ore  is  oeing 
developed.  Thus  tner®  is  no  rvreripnce  to  bark  up  any  of  the  opinions 
“^pressed  in  this  report,  particularly  those  concerning  efficiency. 

Amc-nc  the  "unusual"  features  reauired  ty  the  Tinman,  EUCLID  has: 


* Strono  tyring. 

* A complete,  regular,  data  ^efir'ition  facility. 

* A lack  rf  arbitrary  restrictions. 

* 'Recursive  routines  and  data  structures. 

* Scope  rules  which  rermit  thr  scope  cf  allocation  to  be 
larger  than  the  scope  of  access,  hu*  which  can  also 
furce  them  to  be  tte  same,  vet  not  the  entire  program. 

* A useable  pointer  mectanism,  although  rrobatlv  more 
restrictive  than  is  desirable  in  the  DOD  environment. 

* Free  format  of  the  source  program  with  a context 
sensitive  rule  which  perrits  omitting  the  statement 
terminator  in  many  cases. 


I ecause  of  its  size  ard  conflicts  with  the  two  design  coals,  EUCLID 
lacks  the  following  features,  required  by  the  Tinman: 

* fixed  .>nint  and  floating  point  data  types. 

* Statement  labels  and  the  goto  statement. 

* I nput/nutput . 

* Exception  handling. 


* Parallel  processing. 

* An  ability  to  define  new  irfix  operators  or  to  extend 
existin’,  oaerat^rs  to  new  cats  tyres. 
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* Special  syntaxes  for  some  common  control  structures 
(e.o.,  loop  while  and  loop  until). 

* Procedure  ar'd  excertion  parameter  classes. 


It  is  difficult  to  keep  •‘row  beina  overly  enthusiastic  about 
EUCLID.  The  desinners  have  produced  a powerful,  elenanr,  lanoueoe.  Of 
eours®,  it  is  to  'p  evp“cted  that  problems  will  arise  as  the  laniuade  is 
i " p l e ? .?nt  ed , but  we  oo  not  believe  that  they  will  be  majcr.  As 
mentioned  abcve,  many  of  the  missing  features  have  been  left  out  because 
they  conflict  «ith  the  two  basic  ^esinn  coals.  I/O  and  fixed  point  and 
flnbtire  point  ty^es  are  not  needea  ir  system  rroqraireinc,  tor  example, 
e lar;;°  number  of  these  rrissine  features  could  be  adoed  to  the  lanquace 
with  little  difficulty,  as  they  rr°sert  compilinc  pret  lems  which  ire 
*ell  understood.  Others  — parallel  processing  and  infix  operator 
definition,  for  example  — are  rot  so  well  understood  (at  least  as  far 
as  ar.reeinq  on  a "best"  set  of  features  or  syntax)  and  could  cause 
problems.  Anv  attempt  to  enlarge  EUCLID  to  brinu  it  up  to  the  Tinman 
requirements  will  doubtlessly  result  in  a clumsier  lanauaqe,  and  one  at 
odu?  -ith  FHCLIMs  ocals.  (For  ehis  reason  we  suooes*  that  the 
verification  features  of  EUCLID  be  dropped.  A Tinman-sired  lanojaqe 
wHI  have  features  which  make  verification  impossible  within  the  state 
of  the  art.)  Te*  it  apnears  that,  oiven  such  a solid  basis,  if  sues  an 
enlargement  were  done  with  great  care  there  is  a good  chance  shat  an 
aoorooriate  realization  of  the  Tinman  would  result. 
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Introduction 


T"’s  report  ives  ~ comparison  cl  tlc  lancuiare  JOVIAL  jv  to  th? 
l anqu  >oe  reijir?iTfntr,  (pepartwent  cf  retensp  I'pu'.iirftcrts  lor 
•«  i oh  ( r~.er  Computer  Pro 'ramtri  no  |.  Bnocanr'  , ••  I i oran”  - 1 litre1, 

Section  IV).  For  the  Ftif'C'f'  <■  1 !(is  cowrar  i son  t jovTAl  Jl'<  is 
considered  to  t»  defined  hv: 


J3VIAL/J7P  Lan^uauf  s - 1 c i i i ca ♦ i co  r vtrrricr  I 
S o 1 1 e c h , Inc. 

Valtnan:,  I'^SJ  . 

Document  .? 

July  1WS 


Tiom=n  c orit  ci  i 05  7?  Urnuc'jp  recui  regents  . This  report  covares 
J C.  V I r L JTP  to  each  r«c,ui  rnrmt  individually. 

IT  a mu'  revert  is  totally  satistiec,  the  3ccn»firyim  rent  is  a 
? li  t m a r y 

of  the  '■articular  mechanise  used. 

( occa  s iorw  1 1 y no  text  i«  neecier  it  a rt.r  irfr-f^t  is  totally  satisfied.) 

If  a requirement  is  net  totally  satisfied, 
the  te^t  consists  of  a summary  of  the  shortco^inos  arc  such  iters  as 
the  scooe  of  the  chances  r.ec°ssary  to  fully  seet  the  reoui  ro~ent 
and  t t *■  i-'vret  nf  these  char. or  on  existing  implementations. 


f a c h Tinman  requirement  ' poir.s  with  an  intr  oiuctcry  car  .aoran  h . 

These  r<rc.nranhs  are  reproduced  in  tMs  report. 

in  :r  ary  coses  they  are  folio*  ed  t y several  simile-line  r umm a r i *•  s c* 
features  in  thr  free  of  the  requirement. 

Usually  these  are  features  w s i c n are  specifically  called  fer  in  t h,  • 
rr-firt ^ c n t . 

a feature  enclosed  ir  t a r f r f * r s * r , however,  ir  one  which  the  reviewers 
thrup-t  pc*  sidy  riesiratle,  eve*-  tymnet-  r,  nt  c-lled  tor  ir.  t ’ e 
require  "mt. 

Svrhc  Is  placed  beside  th*  ir  troduetc  ry  raraoraph  and  th*-  iniivi  Mai 
featur'S 

indicate  the  decree  to  which  tKe  requirement  nr  feature  is 

satisfied  tv  the  lart.uaqe. 

The  syspols  and  their  m.eaninns  are: 

T - Tot. I l y s at  is  f i ea 
r - Partially  satisfipr 


F 


U 


F =>  i l s (not  satisfied  at  all) 
•unclear  from  the  documentation 


"+  - Almost  totally  satisfied 


A 
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P - - Only  slirhtl)  satis+ied 

n /A  - \ot  applicable  (used  onlv  <or  individual 
features  *hen  tip  rpoui  revert 
is  not  satisfied  =»t  all) 


( T h e s v Tt 

o l s 1 , T’  + , ••• 

nd  t - 

-ill  r 

f ter. 

he  i. sen  vith  rpajirf"ifp.rs 

• h i c 0 

sr» 

Stated  in 

one  of  the 

f crft.s 

"There 

wl  l l 

he  no..."  r r 

"All...", 

cases  . ) 

even  thrt;<~t 

f o l y 

T o r f 

are 

technically  arrMci'rlf  in 

these 

loe  report  concludes  with  two  s jt'rer  i es 
f eat  utpj  nf 

JOVIAL  J5n  which  are  extraneous  *o  Tin-nan  an 
of  retrinin.:  each  rf  the*.  Tre  i-ercpii  is  ot 
a whol°  «nd  the  eesiraDility  of  Todityine  it 
with  the  Tin-nan  reaui  regents . 


The  firs*  is  of  the 

the  oesir utility 
the  lanuue^e  at 
to  trine  in  into  li'-e 
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Ur  qj  i r c"rtTr>t  A 1 


a i . Tne  loPfiuii'e  wilt  te  typed.  T*-1?  type  (or  node)  of  tl 
vj>rihH  »s,  C'-Tpcoerts  of  coirrsite  c^ts  structures, 
“xrressions,  orer?tinns,  ^nd  r?ra»etrrs  will  be  netermip.ible 
at  co-pile  time  anr  unalterable  at  run  tin*.  The  lapguaoe 
will  require  that  tbe  tyj e of  pach  variable  and  ccmpcrent  of 
com-rsite  data  structures  'e  explicitly  specified  ir  tne 
sourreproorctps.  ....1 


Ji'VTAL/j<q  requires  t ► at  the  e c*  each  variable,  1a*-a  table, 
array,  etc.  be  explicitly  specified  :v  tin  user  ct  the  time  of  data 
dt  + initicr  . all  items  must  ue  declared  before  use . I h t type  of 
operations  <Jrd  expressions  are  not  specified  by  the  user,  t jt  are 
rle  termirab  le  at  c*npile  tire.  Tie  tvi  e of  any  iter  cannot  be  charaea  at 
rur -tire.  hence  j7p  "-rets  this  rnuirf  rent  . (if..  4-i,  4-14) 

f.  i conflict  with  ether  requirements. 


A . The  lonuuaqe  .ill  provide  data  types  for  integer,  real 
(floatinn  noint  and  fixed  point),  boolean  and  character  and 
will  provide  arrays  (i.e.,  composite  data  structures  with 
indexible  components  o * non ooer.ee us  type)  and  records  (i.e., 
comiorite  data  structures  wisp  l, he  ten  components  of 
het  e rimere^us  type)  as  tyre  reneraters.  ....T 


I n t ece  r ..................................... ....................T 

FloMir-i  Point  .............................T 

Fixed  Point  T 

Huolean  ............................  ............ .................T 

Character  Strino  T 

A rravs  ...T 

Records  T 


J3f  allows  signed  or  unsigned  irteqers,  -inclr  or  rouble  precision 
floating  point  numbers,  fixed  print  numbers,  bit  striros  (loulean 
variables',  character  strinos,  arrays,  and  tables  (records),  as  built-in 
fata  types.  It  therefore  fully  mee*s  this  requirement.  (p.  1-?, 
S e r t i r n v T , 

so  conflict  with  ot^er  requirements. 


*3.  The  snurce  larqua-e  •- i I I r"~uire  elosul  (to  a scope) 
speci  f icat  ior  of  the  f recitin'-  frr  floatin'  point  arithmetic 


!i3-'ji  rc"ert  >5 


irH  uili  d e r -*i  i t 
ynriables.  This 
•na  ■»  i - ,jm  precision 
m,  i n i ; v - precision 


precision  s r>f  u i 4 i c a t i on  ter  individual 
sncc i t i ca t ’ on  will  he  interpreted  as  the 
reuuired  hv  the  "ronras  Ionic  anti  the 
to  r,e  so*  ported  fy  the  3liect  core. 


arit^netic  precision  sr  e c i t i c a t i on  mandatory  f 

Individual  variable  precision  specification  permitted  1 


Jl'1  dors  not  reiuire  that  th»  precision  ter  ell  ccrput  at  ions  tQ  ;,P 
. f rtor  in  floatin':  print  arithmetic  dp  declared  globally  tor  any 

scone.  Tnlv  individual  specification  ot  simle  or  rouble  precision 
floating  ooint  variables  is  permitted.  lbe  actual  precision  is 
1crrr^,,r-t  iron  th  ■*  word  size  cf  the  coT-utcr  mo  its  re;  r e * ent  a t i on  . 
The  ; rccicirr  s t e r i t i c at  i on  for  fixer  point  rumters  is  ale  ractiine 
deD<*ri>jC"t  and  is  not  controlled  rv  the  urer.  frp.  1*5,  1*15,  1-1  A,  d-?, 

? - 1 J , >-1 1,  6-2) 

To  meet  this  recuiremrot  th*  Jt F I annua ge  will  hcv"  to  be  -edified 
to  rrjuire  tkat  'recisior.  f<-r  all  floating  point  arithmetic  r.e  declared 
globally.  lurttrr'crp,  it  shrulu  permit  explicit  precision 
specification  4or  individual  f Intim  ~ncf  fixed  point  variaMes  rather 
than  ’’■akino  them  hardware  ford-siz®  dependent  as  at  present. 

1 r: l ement at i on  cf  th^s*  chances  will  affect  all  existing 
implementations.  Fxpression  t roce ssin-  , dt,  definition,  silt  catinn_ 
nroceures,  and  the  syntax  checkin'  mechanism  will  F?vr  tn  be  modifiel. 


*4.  fixed  pnirt  numbers  will  be  tr°ated  as  exact  nuantities 
whirr,  have  a range  ar.u  a fractional  steo  size  which  are 
determined  by  the  user  at  cc*mril«  time.  Scale  factor 
management  will  be  done  by  the  compiler.  ....p 

Treated  as  ex^ct  on  Entities  

pa  r:’f  and  step  size  deternintd  *t  compile  time?  F 

Seeling  handled  automatically  . - T 


Most  representations  for  4ixed  point  numbers  do  not  permit  exact 
representation  of  m a r y decimal  fractions.  genre,  «>  JOVML/JJT  literal 
value  "ay  not  denote  its  true  decimal  value  hpt  rather  an 
impl.  (,^'rt.-,tior-''r>r  emVot  :r:rnximaticti  to  its  true  value  in  T h »*  set  if 
<FIXf[  (*)>  values.  Tf n ranne  and  step  size  for  fixed  value  variables 
are  not  specified  I v the  user  either.  Scaling  is  f a mi  led  nut  om.a  t i c a 1 1 v . 
(r  . 1-1/.,  ?- 11.) 

The  .xact  r« 'resent  at  inn  of  a decimal  number  into  * inary  ir 
practical  i mnor  s i f i I i t v tor  eyistinr.  tv|»r  ct  computers.  frwever. 


-ore 
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visibility  can  be  allowed  the  user  t.y  rrrvi'Mn.i  truncation  and  roundin'." 
r nut  i 0 ' s (e.o.,  round  ur  , r^und  ’■'own,  round  ‘‘ven,  rtr.)  in  fte  lanjiior 
lirrar>.  Furtnermore,  the  linrusflf  oerrit  us<*r  sc ec i f i cat  ion  of 
the  !«*vel  of  precision  for  these  numbers.  r anpe  and  step  sir®  should 
also  te  explicitly  specified  in  the  Isnouaoe  syntax  lor  fixer  Doint 
variable  declarations. 

T ■ <s  lementoticr  of  these  charges  in  the  lorujape  features  will  k ive 
s o >ii e irr;ict  on  nil  existin'!  compilers  in  the  areas  of  svntr-x  analysis, 
library  routines,  stnranp  r,  1 1 oc  rt  t i or,  etr. 


fl3.  Character  sets  xill  he  tresteu  os  any  other  poor  er  it  ion 

ty'  0 . ....f 

New  :efs  can  he  defined  a?  er.umer  at  icn  types  ^ 

Asrii  ,.pd  F°ChTC  are  provide'.  ...................................  F 

(Ccrversion  capability  betweer  sets  is  available)  y/A 


J it  4oes  not  allo»  the  user  to  si  "Hfv  and  enumerate  f-  i s own 
chnract*“r  set.  Tte  user  must  us»  top  stirdar"  la n'juao*:— c ef  iot.j 
character  s • t consistin':  ot  ?f  j-eer  c •?  s p alphabetic  char  * cte  rr  , f h •» 
decimal  Jioits,  and  Is  mecinl  characters.  The  nrovision  for  ASCII  or 
EPCflC  ro^e  for  tne  character  set  and  conversion  between  t*  > <-{.£5  r,  f 

codes  is  not  controlled  hy  tne  user  end  is  completely  hardware  and 
installation  ^epe  r.dent  . Hence,  J7r  ^ces  rot  meet  fis  requirement. 
<po.  2-c,  i-4,.) 

To  meet  this  reouirement  tre  lanitiaoe  must  provide  for  status 
variables  and  allow  enumeration  of  character  sfts  refined  by  the  user. 
Th°  library  oust  support  conversion  routines  between  ASCII  «.nd  f'iChjc 
wr.ich  niu'.t  te  available  to  the  user.  The  user  Drenrar  should  than  he 
a l In wee  to  use  the  user  defined  character  set. 


I 1 lempntatior  - f there  charier  in 
imract  pr  all  existing  implement otinns 
analysis  chases  ot  the  compiler  fstrino 
will  h-'ve  to  be  modified. 


the  l?nouaoe  -.ill  have  e 
. The  entirr  lexical  and 
marirulaticr,  comments 


m u i or 
syntax 
etc.) 


AA.  Tre  lantiua.ie  will 
nuwl»r  nf  di mr nr i ens , 
dirp'-sicn,  and  tyre  v4 
direr  s ions  , tie  type 
determinable  a*  c » r r i l e 


require  user  specification  nf 
the  rarer  of  subscript  values  for  0 
each  array  rmr  rrent  . The  nurdcr 
er'J  tie  lt,er  sjtsrript  t rune  *ill 
time.  Tr*  upier  r.,rscrir>t  I on"''  m 


t h ° 

r'  C 1 
o ♦ 

i I l 
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If  c ( ti-rp  iivv  I *>  r t entry  to  tip  ;.rny  allocation  > rose. 

\'  j • r * r '>1  J i p e r s i o r s is  s t r f s r i I e f i "e  I 

T>r  - is  fi>e>.  t cr-ifilr  tin<  f 

l-  ,.t  r sjLscri.  t hr  tin h is  five  it  cowr  i l e t i •»  e .T 

Ir;  "f  rjt'rri';  hound  is  fixt;  at  score  entry  f 

Scd'crirtf  orly  irtescr?  <r  fror>  an.  pr  uitrrat  i or  tyre  ............  I 

f-ut  struts  will  Ip  tror  o coot  i cucus  ranee  T 

lr>p  J 'l  lor-iiisi-*-  specifications  require  t^at  the  user  si  if  y one, 
two  cr  thrfe  dimensions  for  an  array  at  cop;  ile  tiie.  i he  typp  r f r‘i“ 
arrr«y  it  f’xed  rt  ro^r  il  e tine.  All  elf  rents  nt  the  rr?y  are  r enui  re 
tc.  Ip  poiipneaijs  in  tyff.  1 ► r laneua-e  autOT? ti ca l l y fixes  the  lower 
bound  rt  4 r,p  brra'  tc,  f' . Thp  usrr  mist  specify  the  uortr  t ouno  of  toe 
array  -t  cur  oi  l " tiRe  o?  a r os  i i v®  ir-teoer  con*  trot.  The  u r r e r bt-.jnr, 
is  net  tvaluaLle  at  score  mtrv  lire.  (Section  4,c.) 


T;  red  this  r r~  j i r enpr  ♦ thr  lart>ua''e  will  have  tc  alloy,  tli  use  nt 
expressions  in  jt  per  sjtsrrirtr  «•>  i r h evaluate  tc  j (csitivo  irt(  i;?r  at 
score  entry  tin®.  The  arrays  will  t*-rn  hrve  t r t e » I (orated  ^ 
exccutirp  t ine  -*nr  trad  r f d rcr'il*  t i r.e  ««*  it  presently  com  in  t (»•' 
e x i s t i r vr ; l er  ?- 1 <o  t i r r s . 


A7.  T t e lanojoee  will  p » r "*  i t rererds  fo  have  alternative 
5t  rjrtures,  eac^  cf  vMch  is  livei.  at  ro.npile  tine.  The  nar.e 
aru4  ty;  o of  each  reerrd  rc'ccrrt  will  lo  srecifirc  oy  th'1 


user  -f  co,ir,il»  ti«e,  . ...  t‘ 

M it  m-  tivf  structures  fer  records  ..rr  possible  T 

r i c r r i r.  i na f ion  condition  nay  Ip  anv  Poolean  exrression  ,f 


J .*■  V 1 A L / J Tq  r rnvides  an  ”v[RLay  feature  vhirh  allows  the  usrr  to 
specify  not  cnly  tv  records  or  variables  vhirh  ran  overlap  each  other, 
tut  uls<  the  rip  re  s nt  variables,  arrays  ; nri  records  which  are  assigned 
successive  stcr?  e Inert  ions  tr  cere.  for  exarrle,  OVIKLAY  A,F*,C  = fl 
will  allcv  allocation  of  A,  d,  are*  r to  f f continuous,  o'"  after 
another,  . r.  i l « t tie  * a p,  r tine  f l > i l l |p  allocated  start  ini.  at  the 
locatic”  -here  f was  a l local  pc.  picr  vfiriaMf  v i l I be  avail  able  to  the 
user  rt  run  tinr.  fowrver,  the  i;rrs  not  rrnvide  for  r,  : oole  wi 

exrrpssior  to  hr  jse'-  as  the  oiscritiration  corditinr  to  te  used  tor 
field  s«  lection.  uence  it  f,ors  rot  riff  t that  forticn  of  the 
r *•  ;u  i r e "f  rit  . (dec  tier  4.e.) 

T "ret  this  reouirerert  the  Ir-nmiaop  syntax  will  hivr  to  he 
rsc^itieo  to  all  w selection  rf  "verloin  fields  j f ter  e v.1 1 ua  t i ->  ■*  ? 
A'C.olean  pyprersif-’  . Tr.e  rpsult  rf  *‘r  p vr,  I oat  i on  .ill  oet»rrine  which 
nt  the  verlaid  1 u Ur  is  tr  te  s»l«rter!  ar>r,  returner,  so  thr  user. 


j r, ; 1 1 l j 1 y 
K ? t j lrciert  » ' 


i‘o  txistim  crr^ilcrs  'to  r^t  'r<>virt  such  facility  anr* 
tt:  t f trsCif  icd  t *•  ci  c c c B T.t-c  R t f tf-ir  ct’n'a.s  in  t i.c  I anrun:ic  . 


will  n.ivr 
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PI.  t s s i gnmer .t  »"ri  r^terercf  oneration  will  l f auto*-*- 1 i re  1 1 y 
defined  for  a 1 1 oate  tvpec  which  do  not  manage  their  nata 
st  reue.  The  essicnment  nr  ©r etior  «ill  r ©rmit  any  va  lu*-  M t. 
fiver.  tyre  t r If  a s s i r o o d to  « variable,  array,  c r rrcrra 
comment  of  t ! ft  type  or  t- f «•<  union  tyre  containing  that 


tyre.  'ieterence  will  retrieve  the  lest  assigned  value.  ...,P 

A u t c-ff  ■ t i c a 1 1 v ^etinpd  for  nry  tyre  (evr*rt...l  i 

AvnUit  le  lor  individual  ccrnon*  nts  r 

( A s i c n^ent  *r''i  r*fer  erre  via  functions)  T 


Assignment  and  reference  orer  c.  t i ons  are  defireri  for  the  luilt~ir 
jeta  tyres  in  J'h.  Valuer  fcr  a built-in  type  cor.  bp  assigned  to  the 
varietlp,  rseudc  variable,  array  coerrnent  or  rtcvpl  component  of  that 
tvre.  a <f  cl  i t i on«  1 1 v , conversin';:  are  allowed  to  assion  values  of  a 

different  tvne  to  a target  of  built-in  data  tyre.  The  assianed  values 
can  u referer'ceri  by  usinc  the  name  of  th**  target,  however,  the 
assiorrent  operation  is  not  defined  for  conformable  arreys  ana  records 
as  a /'hcle.  fSectior  S . ? . ) 

‘ :>  ronflict  with  other  requirements. 


He.  lie  source  larruaoe  will  Kave  a ►Hiilt-in  ccerrtion  which 
car  be  used  to  compare  ary, two  data  objects  (regardless  of 
tyo»i  for  identity.  ....f 


rrovides  for  = s i on  whirh 
objects  (regardless  of  type)  for 
compe r i sons  are  made  for  eouality. 
camoarison  is  necessary.  (Section 


can  be  u?*"1  for  comparing  twe  data 
identity.  logical  and  not  bit  ty  bit 
Conversions  are  performed  before 
7.) 


r >>  conflict  v i t * other  reou  l renertr  . 


i 


Pi.  Relational  operations  will  be  automatically  defined  for 
nu'"f-ric  data  and  all  tyres  defined  by  enumeration.  ....T- 

PU’lt-in  for  <11  numeric  anti  enumeration  types  ..................  I 

Omerinq  can  be  inhibited  when  desireH  r 


j'l  nrnvi'le-  for  all  si»  relational  oner;  tors  (r.  7*b  ) for 
comparison  of  numeric  data.  however,  since  the  language  d-es  rot  allow 


j :) v i At  j ; 

■i  e Till  r r‘"  f n t r T 


jf'T  'i « t i '■  e t i ootn  or  status  vsr  i ah  I es  , fl  psp  cor  r^torj  ar*  net  define* 
tjr  •>  rur  r r u too  rata  or  user  dr  Hr  re*  de^o.  for  tle  sa^t  reeson,  no 
nee!  imisT  is  c*  Vi-1  i ( ah  l e in  the  Irmimoc  tc  irhil  it  ordering  of  not::. 

t<  meet  this  requirement  the  t.in',na  it  definition  will  have  tn  he 
•xtencer  to  orovide  for  user  definition  if  n«w  ri«»te  fv;-.es  end  sttus 
variables.  Then  lanouaae  mechanisms  should  or  provided  to  en^-e r i t c 
data  in  rither  or  ordereo  or  unerdered  way. 

« n a jor  modification  to  r»istir-  imr  lemert  rtions  will  tc  orcessary 
♦ *>  jcci^TPODtP  those  chanrf  s i r.  the  len  uane  definition.  Tyrte  rhrckiri 
"ecnsrirTs,  syntax  anal>;rr,  dictionary  and  cede  eeneration  phase*  will 
f ® affoctcd. 


n 4 . The  tuilt-in  arithmetic  coeratirn?  will  mcl'jre; 
addition,  sunt  r act  i on , mu  1 1 i r l i c i 1 i .on  , division  f.ith  * r-^l 
result!,  e v nnnent  i at  i on  , integer  division  (with  integer  -'r 
fix'  d roint  ?r;umerts  ind  rtti,  i oder>  , and  nr  'sat  i or  . 

Addition  T 

bu‘  tract  i'ir  r 

*iiltiilicetion  ......T 

division  with  real  result  .....T 

r x-nn-nt  i at  ion  .........T 

Integer  and  fixed  joint  division  with  rer tinder  .1 

N e ^ t i on  .........t 


r*  t'ese  arithr-etic  operations,  J'-T  provider  *or  all  nf  *hetr  exc*nt 
inteeer  liv/ision  w i t n remainder.  ('fet  if  ns  ?.<!.?,  * . 1 . ) 

TH  lanouacte  syntax  will  have  to  be  modified  to  provide  for  integer 
di visiur  with  r.  rorai-dor.  Tho  user  should  te  r.ble  to  specify  i 
location  / h “ r t*  t h r r e r a i n * o r can  be  stored. 

T'ns  charge  »ill  lave  a "'ir-jmnl  im-'tct  over  existing  cnr-'ilors  ir 
the  firrr.s  rf  expression  j recession  am  svntav  check  ino. 


i > . Arithmetic  snu 
within  ♦hr  ronge 
truncfte  the  most  « 
T ri'OC.  a t 1 on  arH 

s i on  i f i c > nt  di  ii  t r 
and  fixed  point 


assignment  operations  on  data  whirh  are 
v-ec  i f l cat  ions  of  the  r,  ronren  will  fver 
irnificoot  dirits  of  a numeric  nuantity. 

rrur, dirr  dll  I e ori  the  le  ist 

ard  will  ’•over  f“  ir-' licit  fer  intr  ners 
nur1  ers.  Imr licit  round  inn  * eyond  the 


Jot- 
s'e''jir“Tc’re  r- r- 


sreri*ic'.-  precision  will  he  allo.eu  for  floating  point 


itue^rr'.  . . » . f 

vpvcr  froir.  the  left  ^>r  oat  a . ithin  ranne  ‘ 

Nevf  r on  the  riot. *■  ter  integer  and  tired  -point  ..................  f 

Imp  licit  < lor-f  i nr  point  roun’io--  bev-rd  precision  allowed  F 

(Rtf-  f i t»p  rh'  c>  s car,  ^ avridf")  ............................... .4/^ 


j ■”  •iocs  not  specify  ruler 
i »ip  l or*  r t «'  t i or  'le.-erment  (p. 
truncation  .ill  take  place  only 
rptcificdtions  state  that  for 
trurc-tioo  .->♦  rrecisior  bits  rn  ftp 
f l o a t in ; ; lint  rourdirq  tor  loth 

nu  rhef,  1*;  i up  Iff  rpt  at  i or.  dp  enrent 
fails  to  meet  this  requi  rrnert. . 


for  truncation  arid  leaves  th'”T 
T her  >•  t nr  e there  is  no  guarantee  that 
cn  tne  rioht.  Pnreover,  the 
fixpn  ^nirt  r otput nt i on , imolicit 
ri  .'ht  nay  occur  ft.  7-1!;).  Fven  the 
sir-r  l «-  rrccisinn  and  uout  l >*  precision 


core  the  lan'tiaqe  completely 


The  UnaoHc?  sp  e c i f i c a t i ors  *-hould  he  modified  to  require  all 
truncatior  to  take  blare  or.  the  rioht  or.-  with  warninr  to  the  user . The 
orecisioo  sue  ci  f i catinr  for  fixed  and  floatin'*  point  nurber  should  be 
a l ln.eJ  to  toe  user.  The  larnuane  shoulo  r:  e r rr.  i t implicit  rminjinq 
beyond  trie  precision  specified  l>v  tt-e  usnr. 

Tnese  changes  in  the  lanouaue  will  require  trinimcl  charges  in  the 
existinr  corrilers.  Most  existinn  implementations  attempt  truncations 
from  the  left.  The  areas  affected  will  be  data  declarations,  expression 
procession,  arid  r m-time  diagnostics. 


:)  h . The  built 
"nr",  "not", 
scalars  will  he 


i n 
ar 


no  l 


an 
nor". 

ow  -j  I i i rr  f 


ope  rat  ion<;  will 
The  operations  ' 


i nr  l urte 
'a no"  and 


a r 
"or" 


1 »• 

# 


.Ph 


Short-circuit  ind 

chrrt-rircuit  ' r 


N^t  T 

X nr  ....T 


j nrov/idcs  for  fi'iO,  op,  *jot  and  XOf-  molean  oper  it?rs.  It 
nrni  hut  does  not  require,  the  short  circuit  evaluation  of  there 

woolean  operators.  fo.  7-14). 

Tt  p<>et  the  recuire.Tiprt  a minimal  r.same  in  the  lencwaqr  definition 
..ill  h vr  to  h"  eaoe  to  require  short  circuit  evaluation  of  Hoolean 
expressions.  It  .ill  have  minimal  affect  on  these  implementations  of 
tie  I'-noua-’.e  wMcn  not  evaluate  »-pol can  expressions  in  short  circuit 

t,  ->  ri  e . 
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'•7.  T *■  a source  l an;i  ua  qe  will  remit 
as  si  o^ent  on  conformable  arrays 
transfers  between  records  or  arrays 
c t r j r.  t jr  e . 


scalar  operations  ancf 
and  will  remit  u at  a 
of  identical  logical 


r 


ScaU.r  operations  on  arrays  .........r 

«ssi  -nop-t  between  records  a no  arrays  ot  conformable  type  f 


Ir.v  lamuaqe  definition  does  not  specify  that  scalar  operations  ?nd 
assic;n~tnt  arc  permissible  cn  crnfnrrtafc  l e arrays,  nor  does  it  allow  data 
transfers  between  arrays  and  record  ot  identical  lexical  • trurtort  . Any 
sjen  date  transfers  nr  scalar  eperatiors  between  c or f n m at  l e rrav  and 
record  structures  are,  thrrefere,  imp lerentati cn  dependent. 

(Sectiors  4.3,  j .r  . ) 

The  scalar  operations  ftr  addition,  suf't  r a c t i or  aol  lojic-l 
comparison  can  h t at.cied  to  the.  tanuuaoe  definition  fer  con  for  nan  l r 
arrays.  The  ass i oninent  operation  can  be  extendec  to  allc*  data  transfer 
between  conformable  records  a no  mrey  s.  -ut  thp  extemion  of 

■n  j 1 1 i n l i c at  i on  and  division  operations  tc  coni  ormat  I p arrays  may  be 
nr  am  o o le  r s . 

Soep  of  the  existino  i mr  l e"  ent  a t i cn>  nay  have  to  le  sonified  t; 
sjLDOrt  this  f xtenaei  definition  of  scalar  operator'  for  <rr<jys  an  f 
recorfd  . 


rh.  There  will  t»  no  implicit  tym  conversions  but  no 
conversion  oper?tior  will  be  reouired  when  the  tv re  of  an 
actual  parameter  is  a constituent  of  a union  tyre  which  is 
tne  formal  r,r:r&"  eter . Tbr  laroua"?  will  prf"/i"e  explicit 
conversion  operations  amon'1  in'pqer,  fixed  mint  and  floatim 
nmrt  data,  oetwten  the  object  representation  ot  numbers  and 
their  representat  it  ns  as  characters,  ->ncj  between  fixpd  min* 
scale  factors.  ....f 

fio  i ’nr  lie  it  conversions  f 

by  p licit  between  intenpr,  Hvcd  point,  anti  floatin'?  point  ( 


T x t licit  between  fi»ed  print  scale  factors  r 

(r«r  licit  oetweer  irtpeer  an r boolean)  I 

(fy-licit  between  integer  and  enumerated  types)  ................. F 

(f,,  licit  between  different  e-urn ra* ed  tyres)  ( 
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J if-  allows  implicit  conversions  het'-eer.  integer,  fixe*;  point  .ino 
f Irati'ic  foint  numbers  and  permits  mixed  noco  arithmetic. 

T ->  orovide  f or  explicit  conversion',  ^rc*  toe  data  tyie  to  another 
tne  la.n'-uacie  definition  w i 1 1 have  to  be  "oditied.  •ruilt-in  functions  or 
other  Ic/n'Mia^e  features  »ill  have  to  oe  provided  to  nerforv  explicit 
conversions  t roe  one  tvpe  ol  data  to  another.  Similar  functions  will 
also  ue  required  to  handle  4)xeo  roirt  scale  factors. 

I nr  p Indentation  of  these  capabilities  -ill  affect  all  ®xistino 
implementations.  f'aior  chanoes  hill  have  to  t-e  made  in  areas  of 
°xnression  processing  assignment  and  svntnx  checkin'). 


a9.  Fvnlicit  conversion  operations  hill  not  b*  required 
oet.een  numerical  ram.es.  There  will  fe  o run  ti’p  exception 


condition  when  ary  irteoer  or  fi>ed  (oint  value  is 
truncated.  . . . . P 

Implicit  conversion  between  ranues  .............................. * 

Fxcpntion  condition  or,  intecer  and  fixed  noint  truncation  ..I 


J?F  ones  not  allow  rann®  specification  for  variables.  It  di-s, 
however,  require  an  errer  condition  to  be  raised  if  the  value  of  an 
integer  or  fixed  constant  exceeds  the  value  that  can  be  stored  in  the 
computer  words  assigned  to  store  ehat  value  (usually  an  introral  number 
of  full  computer  cords  is  assicnecO.  (Sections  2. 2. 3.1,  3.1.1,  t.I.O 

Tne  lanruaoe  mod i f i c at i or  tc  provide  for  user  specification  of 
rsnr.r  of  variables  is  necessary.  Cx,'licit  conversion  operations  between 
ranues  will  not  he  reouired. 

T *-i  i s lanquaie  mrdificaticn  v.  ill  have  minimal  i^nact  on  existing 
i nr> lement a t i ons  . 


PIP.  The  bare  lamuane  will  provide  operations  allowino 
pr  our  a ns  to  interact  k.  ith  files,  channels,  or  d®vic"r, 
includin')  terminals.  These  operations  will  permit  sen'ino 
and  receiving  host  data  and  control  i nf ormat i on , will  enable 
pro  'ran  s to  aynamically  assi-m  and  reassin®  I /o  orvices,  will 
provide  user  control  for  extortion  conditions,  ard  will  not 
be  installation  dependent.  ....» 


Sending  and  receivinr  of  data 


f 


J U V I A l J',|  < -n 

Perui  n " f nt  d 1 d 


ifuiinj  an  j receivinn  nt  control  information  r 

dynamic  device  assicinTpnt  .......................................  r 

Us^r  evcention  condition  control  < 

1 nr  t p l lat  i on  independence  i 

(Cats  tornie-ttirq  . . ! 

(SrHoinc  and  writin.i  of  hit  strings')  f 

J 'ii  •■■'ots  not  j rovide  for  lf<  features . Hnce  there  arc  no  Unrn  u 
c cost  ructs  ich  allow  prorrur  interact irr  with  files,  channels,  ervice 
or  teminols.  to  car-ability  tr  read  or  .rif  ° data  on  I/O  .-*•»*/ ices  i *- 
avai  l.si-le  and  no  static  or  riyopmi  r ass  i nnrfnf  of  I/O  rrev  i c**s  i r 
permissible.  The  user  can  not  control  eveeption  conditions  citrer.  'll 
of  tru.se  features  are  i r;  l prrnt  at  i cn-d  epenornt . 

A systematic,  standardized  set  of  1/0  statements  nr»»1s  tn  r> 
defire;i  *nr  tit  lanouaue  tr  allow  it  *c  nerforrr  "ach  of  tt  e f urct’ors 
listed  ir  the  re ru-i rernr r t . Tt  calls  for  introduction  of  suet  cc  ^ structs 


as  hC/r,  -r-TTf  (with  or  without  format)  (ip^,  CLCSf  , rn  uVH-FLo,  « tc.  t 
accomolisr  this. 

The  existiro  i irn  l t'tnt  at  i on?  Hav“  r.t  I ir,r(:  tl'-ir  nun 

non-st  a no  a roi  zed  T /<>  features  to  rerforn  son"  r 1 t s e s o 1 unctions. 
Imp  I c'prt  r t i or  of  »<e  1 1 -de  f i re  d s to  r '-‘a  r H i zed  featurt  s rtv  require 
significant  modi  f i c at  i ors  fa  existinn  ro^ilcrs. 


PIT.  Tne  lar-ijare  will  provide  operation?  rn  data  tvte? 


def  ir.or,  as  power  s"ts  of  enumeration  types  (see  If).  Tl-i  esc 
operations  will  include  union,  intersection,  difference, 

CO":  lo-erit,  and  ar  eleront  - r ed  i c P . ....( 

Union  . t 

Intersection  

Difference  i 

(cp  Ir  rr.es  t r 

tfshershir  oredicafe  r 

(?Pt  inclusion)  F 

The  l a no  j are  nrov/ides.  the  operations  of  CP,  >ND,  *-H,  VOT  r-nd 
to  h firforrred  on  nit  ftrirns  irre  Incline  the  tuilt-in  of  fa  tyc'*s. 
However  tk  e lanouaoe  dees  not  provide  for  status  varial  les  arc  at-ocr 
♦•hose  rpcr3tions  cannot  lo  arflied  to  enumeruteri  tyier,  or  their  r iwcr 
set.  Mence  tne  I fniianf  only  meets  t M s reoui  re^erf  partially. 

(Section/. ' 

The  l a nous **  will  h iv°  tr  vrovirie  e mechanise  to  define  tus 

variable?  ran-1  t‘T  enure  rated  tyjes.  Tt  « feHriticn  ot  tK  «?•*  c:i  ril  i.vv 


\ 


MICROCOPY  RESOLUTION  I tST  CHART 
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JOVIAL  Jil 
•vptjui  rp”er> t P1 1 


,iUI  i?vf  to  co  «>>»-enrlori  to  apply  to  the  rower  set  o 1 those  enur»rdtH 
tyres  . 

Tho  existin'*  i ro  l poop  t at  i ons  will  have  t"  uncercc  a irode  r n t <*  amount 
nl  ctanoe  in  tie  areas  of  data  definition,  ear  ressior  procession,  IF  anti 
roK-/nil.F  statemert  rroc  ess  i no , etc.  to  accoTn  od^te  thf  lull  impact  cl 
the  l?nou3JP  mod i 4 i c e t i on . 


JOVIAL  J't 

'<■  e o u i rrr  nf  C 1 


Cl.  ‘•iJe  effects  which  dependent  cn  the  ev^tuftior  cr^er 

aeon"  tie  arguments  of  an  exnr<*5'ien  will  ft  evaluated 


If t t-t  o-r i rht . . . . . f 

S 1 ;,t‘  effects  must  CPCi.r  ir  If  tt-tn-r  i eft  order  ..................  T 

(Fxtedded  assi  nrents)  ...........................A 


J provides  a detailed  set  of  rules  for  evaluatin'  expressions. 
<hese  rules  encomrass  the  order  of  evaluation  for  different  data  ty  ies 
and  or  »r  itnrs  and  also  list  rul^s  4or  evaluation  of  sjr s r r i r> t s , 
functiors,  functional  modifiers,  parent  htsej  etc.  In  css»s  of  cr.rntors 
having  erual  i recronnce,  the  specifications  state  *hot  the  rri f r of 
•Vf.luatio'’  will  t?  frorr  lef t-tc-r i jht . ('ection  7) 

*■  c conflict  wit^  '■tier  requi  ro,re:nt  *■ . 


C?.  **’ich  rarts  of  an  expression  constitute  the  operands  to 
eacri  operation  within  that  cxf  rrssion  should  he  obvious  to 
the  reader.  There  will  he  feu  levels  o‘  operator  hierarchy 


and  th««y  will  he  widely  recooized.  . ...  T 

a e v*  precedence  levels  r 

No  user-define’  precedence  levels  .1 

Goerands  of  «n  operation  are  envious  T 

Th<  lanjuaoc  establishes  the  Morarcl  y for  evaliiatino  expressions 
for  date  types  to  ce  : <1)  cent  I e float  (2)  sincle  flot  aro  < 7> ) irteter. 
The  order  of  evaluation  for  operators  is  also  defined  arc'  is  as  fellows: 
(1)  evronent  i at  i cn  (hithesO,  (?)  im;  1 1 i t l i c 1 t i op  ar."  tivision,  oM  (3) 
unary  ard  binary  + and  - (lowest).  ,Vn  two  operators  wit*  equal 
precedence  level  t.re  encountered,  they  are  evaluated  from  left  tc  rioht. 
However,  the  crier  of  evaluation  of  ern stitu<*nt  narts  of  the  ex'  pension 
is  implementation  dependent.  "mce,  the  larnuate  meets  t^is 
reoui rementr  . (Section  7) 


‘ c,  conflict  *itr  otter  require me rts. 


C3.  expressions  ct  a niven  type  *ill  he  remitted  anywhere 
in  source  programs  where  t.rth  constants  and  references  to 
variables  cf  that  type  are  allowed.  ....T 


i 


J*VI»L  J3d 
Reran r rt ent  M 
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J Jr  allows  *>  xp  r or;  s i art  tr  h*  usee’  wherever  constants  and  variables 
of  a type  are  alleged. 

Me  conflict  «itr  other  feat u res. 


C4.  Constant  onressiers  will  be  allowed  in  nroqrams 
ary#>ere  constants  are  allowed,  ?rd  constant  expressions  will 
re  evaluated  before  run  ti^e.  ....f 


Ir  tte  data  declaration  r'rticr.  r,f  t be  l ; r "uac;  c , substitution  of  a 
constant  expression  in  rlace  of  a constant  value  is  not  allowed  in  J3d. 
for  instance,  ir  the  array  declaration  the  dimensions  of  the  irray  Tjst 
o e int^ter  constants  ard  not  intro er  constant  expressions.  The  same  is 
true  for  constants  ir.  T 7 Ft1  dec  l?r  ations,  T«BLl  declarations,  etr. 
(Section  4.3,  4 . ' . I ) - 

The  lanauatf  definition  should  te  monified  to  allo»  constant 
expressions  wherever  constants  are  permitted  in  the  data  declarations  or 
other  features  of  the  lanqnane. 

Tfis  mod i f i rat  ion  to  the  Isrnuace  will  require  minimal  charues  to 
existirc  curcilers  ir.  the  arras  ot  lexical  and  syntax  analysis.  storeae 
allocation  tor  various  tyres  ot  data  at  compile  time  will  have  to  wait 
under  after  a call  to  extression  processor  which  wilt  resolve  oil 
constant  extressiens  into  emstarts. 


(5.  There  will  tr  a corsistert  set  n»  rules  applicable  to 
all  cirafttr'),  «nether  they  be  for  rrocedures,  for  tyres, 
for  exception  hand  I inti,  for  parallel  rror  esses,  for 
dec l ar at ior s,  or  tor  built-in  mentors.  There  will  be  no 
special  operations  (c.r.,  array  subs  tru  r tur  inn  > apjliralle 
only  to  parameters.  Uniformity  ard  consistency  contribute  to 
“?>se  of  letrnim.  ....r 

bercoeter  rules  consistent  in  all  contexts  ......................  f 

No  special  operations  apnlicalle  nr!v  tr  parameters  .............  T 


j >r  allots  parameters  for  procedures,  built-in  operators 
leclarctions  but  d'PS  not  rer*it  tvpe  p«  rameters , exception 
jarameters  and  parallel  procession  parameters.  The  lannuate 
ftp'  not  permit  special  operation  ap'licrble  only  to  parameters 


a r.  d for 

hand l i nq 
he  wever , 


tM'lAL  J.'b 
*>  *•  tu  i r e">eo  t f ‘i 


i r 


l rn.usue  c a-eh  i l i t i e s + or  tvp.«*  iec  Ir.rat  ior  exre  rticn  handling  ano 
parallel  r-nc^ssinf.  will  hrve  tc  he  This  wouM  re^uirf 

si  ini  t 1 f art  end"  ti.  existing  im^le-ent  at  i ons  . 


c <s . formal  ana  actual  parameters  will  ?lx;*vr  agree  in  tv.  ■>. 

The  nurnoer  of  dimensions  lor  frnv  pa  r sne  t e r s will  l-** 
de  t r rm  inall  r at  c<-it(ile  tine.  The  si7r  ann  subscript  range 
for  array  Dr.  rame  t r rs  need  nrt  he  date  rs  i nab  l e at  compile 
tire,  tut  can  ke  rfssf.l  at  part  n«  the  parameter.  ....It 

actual  a^rt  formal  periff tar«  sill  aqr-e  in  type  ....7 

wan l nf  parameter  arrays  is  fixer*  at  compile  time  I 

Parameter  array  si/r  and  subscript  range  cor  te  passed  F 


J't  requires  that  tie  tyfe  of  actual  and  lor pal  parameters  be  the 
same.  it  also  requires  the  nuntrr  nf  dimensions  to  tf  tixed  n+  compile 
time.  however,  it  also  specifies  t*  «t  ‘te  values  cf  the  c:  i-o  ns  i r»ns 
(i.e.,  the  sub  script  renoe  r>*  the  arrays.)  between  actual  and  formal 
oara-nrters  agree.  Thus  it  does  r ot  d lev  the  site  and  subscript  ringe 
to  he  | as  sea  *s  o parameter  by  thp  un  r. 

I4  t>  e language  ctfiriticr  relaxed  the  rule  requiring  -*ureemcnt 
heteeer  the  values  of  dimprsiers  of  the  array  in  the  fcrnol  and  actual 
parameters  at  compile  time,  then  these  values  csr  he  '■nsri  as 
parameters,  thus  mretinr  the  Tinman  requirement. 

ycrl  i f i ca  f i on  of  this  lan^ua^e  feature  will  require  mini-rvl  changes 
in  tvpf  checkinn  ana  parameter  checking  mecharismr.  ct  *he  existing 
compi  l «>rs  . ♦ 


Cf.  tf. »re  will  h°  cnly  four  classes  of  formal  parameters. 

For  data  there  will  he  these  which  act  as  constants 
rer  resentirq  the  actual  rnraif.i  t^r  value  at  the  time  of  rail, 
anl  tnese  which  rename  the  actual  oarometer  which  must  be  a 
variable.  Tn  addition,  there  will  re  a formal  parameter 
class  for  specifying  the  control  set  ion  when  exception 
conditions  occur  and  a class  for  -rorefjre  parameters.  ....P 

Act  as  constants  fcall  hy  value  plus)  T 

Ac*  as  variables  (call  by  reference)  T 


F x c o r t ion  control  f 

Procedure  n a r a t . rs  ....f 


(Act  as  variables,  but  call  hv  valu")  I 


J1VIAL  JTf  M 

Wegui rf^ent  C 7 

(Act  as  variables,  result  parameter)  F 


j'r  allows  coll  by  value  and  call  bv  reference  tut  Coes  not  provide 
♦ or  e>certion  control  parameters,  nor  does  it  provide  tor  procedures  tt> 
be  included  in  the  call  as  actual  parameters. 

11,  e lanojaqe  detirition  should  t e extended  to  allow  exception 
handling  and  also  exception  control  lara^e ters  <e.g.,  labels)  in  the 
procedure  calls.  Procedure  should  also  he  alloweo  to  be  included  in 
these  culls. 

These  moo  i f i c a t i tins  to  ♦he  I annuaqe  will  constitute  a raior  change 
to  existing  compilers.  Fxception  hardline  itself  will  rectiire  changes 
or  extensions  to  several  existinc  lanoua^e  corstructs. 


CP.  Specification  of  the  type,  rame,  precision,  dimension, 
scale,  and  format  rt  parareters  rill  be  optional  in  the 
procedure  declaration.  hone  of  them  will  te  alterable  at  rur, 


time.  . . • .F 

Above  properties  optional  .p- 

Above  properties  are  lived  at  nun  time  ,F 


the  specification  of  ranne  and  format  is  nut  permitted  in  J ?R 
formal  parameters.  If  a formal  parameter  is  a constant  its  scale  and 
precision  can  be  specified  bv  the  user  but  there  is  nc  auarantee  that 
the  precision  rill  he  maintained  by  the  transl ator.  Truncatinn  and/or 
roundinc  will  occur  oeperdinc  unon  the  word  size  of  computer.  The 
njmber  rf  dimensions  as  well  as  their  values  are  required  tc  be  supplied 
ay  th°  user  and  is  not  optional. 

To  meet  this  rerui  reirent  several  changes  in  the  language  definition 
and  syntax  shall  have  to  be  made.  The  formal  parameter*  should  be 
allowed  ti  ontionally  contain  definitions  of  tyne,  range,  precision, 
scale  and  format.  \or.e  of  thpse  notions  are  presently  allowed  in  an 
explicit  form.  Moreover,  dynamic  arrays  should  he  permitted  by  allowing 
the  dimension  spe r i f i c at i on  to  he  option: l. 

1 rrn  lementat  i on  ot  dvnamic  arrays  will  require  many  changes  to 
existing  implementations.  Other  ch’noes  listed  in  the  previous 
caraorai h will  significantly  affect  the  <vntax  cheekina  and  code 
aeneretion  rhases  of  the  existing  comrilers. 


j n '/ 1 a i.  j ^ fi 
^eojirrTr.t  r t- 


C9.  There  will  be  provision  tor  variable  numbers  of 
ar '’u”0  "t  , » it  in  surh  cr^es  all  but  a co^ytart  rtnrber  of 

then  mu  s t re  of  t*  c seme  ty^  i . (-.beth^r  a routine  cr-n  lave  6 
variable  number  of  ?rr  UTentr  bust  te  cieterrir  able  Iron  its 
description  and  the  number  of  arhuments  tor  any  call  wi  l U ' p 
determinable  at  compile  t i " e . 

Variable  nurber  ni  art: irmpnts  rossill*’  r 

* l l lut  a constant  number  of  argument*  b^ve  the  sane  type  f 

Number  of  arguments  in  each  call  is  fixed  «,t  compile  time  r 


j*p  ^ios  not  rovin'*  ftr  a variable  nurber  ol  nreuserts  in 
procedure  calls  or  l o procedure  Definitions.  ’*  rrr  is  r > c>  restriction  on 
the  no  rter  of  <-,r  '’timents  which  "ust  be  pf  the  same  tyre.  Thr  nu‘  ler  of 
ariuments  in  each  call  "ust  he  tixeu  at  compile  time. 

T meet  this  recuirement  the  lannua.ie  will  have  to  provir.e  for 
mode  re tr  chanties  in  la^mjane  syntax.  I rwover,  siqniticant  chanors  will 
bay*  to  be  made  in  the  parameter  oassino  mechanisms  of  the  translators 
to  implement  this  ch&rqe. 


J 'J  V 1 1 L J 3 u 
Rfoui r“Tent  PI 


PI.  The  user  .ill  hove  the  ability  to  esse date  constant 
values  of  any  tyre  with  identifiers.  . ...T 

1 

The  CONSTANT  declaration  allots  e none  to  he  associated  with  a 
consvt a*  f value.  (. Section  4.7) 

fo  conflict  with  other  lanmjane  features. 


P2.  Tie  lancucge  will  provide  a syrtax  ana  a consistent 
inte rrretation  for  cons^a^ts  ct  tuilt-in  data  types.  numeric 
constants  will  have  the  Sam**  value  (within  the  specified 


precision)  in  loth  programs  ara  data  (input  or  output).  ....P 

t Literals  ter  all  *~uilt-in  tyres  T 

forsistent  i n t e r p r e t a t i on  in  rrturam  and  data  ...........  .......f 


J7p  provides  detailed  description  of  the  properties  of  each  type  o ♦ 
literal  (Section  I.’. 3.1).  The  syntax  for  these  literals  is  dtscriteri 
in  Section  in  detail.  Ihere  ar«*,  however,  no  1/0  facilities  described 
for  the  lumusoe  nor  is  there  a nescriptinp  cl  the  relationship  of  input 
data  to  literals. 

1/0  facilities  ano  data  format  description  should  he  provided  • to 
meet  this  requirement. 

’np l ement at i on  of  data  format  which  is  identical  to  the  torrat  of 
data  literals  will  rrnuire  minimal  chan.se  in  existing  implement  at  ions . 


Pi.  The  lanouaae  will  permit  the  jser  to  specify  the  initial 
values  of  individual  variables  as  part  o*  their  declaration. 
Such  variables  will  be  initialized  at  the  tine  of  their 
jnoarpnt  allocation  (i.e.,  at  entry  to  allocation  scone). 


There  will  be  no  default  initial  values.  ....P 

Initial  value  car  he  specified  as  i art  of  *he  declaration ..7 

Initialization  occurs  at  a l lucet irr  scope  entry  ........T 

No  default  initial  values  ...F 


ite  language  permits  i ni  t i a l i 7*  t i on  of  items,  table*-,  arrays, 
characters,  bits,  , > e inters  etr.  at  the  time  of  their  definition.  the 
actual  allocation  of  these  initial  values  occurs  at  scope  entry  time. 


j o v i n jv 

5ei,uirf  "'fr  t h * 


1r> 


The  li'nni.ane,  however,  olsr  • ermits  i ni  t i a l i za  t i on  cl 
default.  For  instance,  uninitialised  elements  of  thp  array 
s°t  to  the  value  eruivalent  to  ,j  1 l binary  /ernes.  (Section 


variables  by 
or  tatl®  are 
<*  .?> 


The  lan-uaoo  should  forbid  i n i t i a l i za t i on  of  variables  ry  default 
♦ o T.eet  tMs  requirement.  TV, is  would  le->d  to  two  rns*ihle  a 1 1 e rr.  at  i v es  : 
pither  issue  ? warning  whenever  a variable,  tab, Ip  nr  array  is  used 
before  initialization  or  reouire  that  all  variables,  tables,  arrays 
etc.,  ’ust  re  exrlicitly  initialized  ty  thp  user  at  the  time  of  tn»*ir 
definition.  Jssuiru  a warr.ir-  if  a variable  is  used  *-  ef  ore  beini 
5 ssi  qneo  value  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  in  some  caspj. 


04.  Toe  source  lannua*,?  will  require  its  users  to  specify 
individually  the  ranoe  of  all  numeric  variables  and  the  step 
size  frr  fixed  point  variauU  s.  The  raoue  specifications 
will  be  interpreted  as  the  m a > i n a l rsnap  of  value*  w n i c h oil 
be  a; signed  to  a variable  and  the  minimal  ranoe  whicb  nusr  he 


su '’unr  t e 'J  b y te<>  ouiect  rone.  'bam-p  and  st' n * i ?r 

specifications  will  not  le  interpreted  as  defining  ne» 
tyres.  ....f 

Numeric  variable  rt»nue  sne  r i f i ca  t i on  mandatory  r 

Fixed  point  variable  step  size  specification  mandatory  ...F 


Part..e  end  step  size  snec  i f i c a t i ons  do  not  define  a new  tvr>e  .....T 


f Ter  i f i c at  i or  of  ran  ;es  of  variables  is  not  marcUtorv  in  J'(,  nor 
is  there  a lenruane  notion  available  to  explicitly  specify  the  ringe. 
The  rar.i.e  is  implicitly  dependent  upon  the  word  size  of  the  machine. 
The  seme  nroirents  are  applicable  frr  fixed  point  variables.  No 
explicit  option  is  permitted  tr  specify  the  step  size  of  fixer  point 
variables.  Thus  the  lannuaoe  ones  rot  neet  this  requirement. 

txp licit  lan:uaoe  options  should  be  provided  to  specify  ranqe  of 
variables  and  arrays.  Similar  rprions  for  step  size  so^ci f icat inn 
should  le  rrcvidfo,  I mp  leren  t p t i c>n  «.♦  these  facilities  will  require 
minimal  chames  in  the  syntax  cherkinq,  code  aeneration  and  storaie 
allocation  functions  of  *-he  existinq  translators. 


D5.  The  ranee  of 
variable,  array, 
ty,  e,  anv  defined 
enure  rat  ion  ty. p. 


value*  which  can  be  associated 
rr  recnr'1  component,  will  te  any 
tyre,  nr  a eontiajnus  subsequence 


with  a 
l ui It “in 
of  anv 
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Rarv/es  of  an  enumeration  ty[  p are  alloweo  F 

No  artitrary  restrictions  on  the  structure  of  data  ..............  F 


J3P  «oes  not  allow  exrlicit  association  of  a range  cl  values  with 
variables,  arrays,  or  components  of  a record.  It  does  not  allow  defined 
type  nr  enumeration  of  data  ?no  hence  also  does  net  permit  their 
association  with  i an:e  of  values. 

The  lanouaye  restricts  array*  tc  he  declared  as  part  of  data  tables 
(records)  (u.  4-*-}  and  vice  versa.  Hence  it  fails  completely  to  meet 
this  requirement.  (Sections  4.3,  4.4) 

T-  fully  meet  t*is  requirement,  the  language  will  require  major 
modifications  to  its  definition.  It  rust  first  allow  user  definition  of 
opw  data  types,  enumeration  of  os t a via  status  variables,  i-mf  permit 
records  in  array  and  arrays,  in  record  detiritions.  Then  it  should  alio •> 
spec  i f i cat  i on  of  a ranne  of  values  for  e;«ch  of  these  cases. 

« 

( ll  existinn  implementation*  will  h;  ve  a major  impact  as  a result 
of  these  chants. 


D* . The  lanouaoe  will  provide  a pointer  mechanisn  which  can 
oe  used  to  build  data  with  shared  and/or  recursive 
substructure.  The  pointer  rropertv  will  only  affect  the  use 
of  variables  (includinc  array  and  record  components)  of  some 
data  types.  Pointer  variables  will  he  as  safe  in  their  use 
as  are  ary  other  variables.  ....P 


T 

F 

T 

F 

F 

r 

r 

f 

F 

F 


The  lannuaqe  provider  far  printer  options  which  can  ne  use J t i 
share  data  values  as  well  as  +o  build  recursive  data  structures.  The 
pointer  mecharism  can  nr  used  to  connect  a pointer  variable  with  a value 
= s well  as  er>  a structure  or  to  its  '•omr  orient . However  the  lanouaoe 
"toes  rot  “nsure  safetv  wMl»  usinn  this  mechanism.  It  is  up  to  the  user 
t r ensure  that  rn  values  are  accessed  w"ich  are  teyrrd  the  score  ot  the 


Recursive  and  network  structures  provided  ................. 

Handles  va r i at l e-v f lue  and  st ructure-romrenent  connections 
Pointer  property  is  nr,  attribute  of  a tyred  variable  ...... 

Pointer  property  not  for  constants,  affects  only  assionment 
Printer  property  mandatory  for  dynamic  allocation  ......... 

Allocation  scope  never  wider  than  access  score  ............ 

(Either  the  value  or  the  nointer  is  modifiable)  

(Pointer  mechanism  handles  procedures  and  parameters)  

(Remap'  and  replace  assignment  have  different  syntaxes)  .... 

(Puilt-in  dynamic  variable  creation)  ...................... 

(Variable  equivalence  classes  are  ^eclaratle)  ............. 


f 


mm ' 
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"tointtr  variable.  to  dynamic  allocation  of  variables 
t^e  larnuaae  only  partially  nests  the  **eoui mr  ent . 

^ . A T 


is  allowed.  Henc> 
(Section  8. A,  J . f , 


1<~’  nvet  this  requirrrent  the  oointer  mechanism  will  have  to  be 
extended  and  included  as  oort  of  the  type  definition.  To  provide  all 
the  cat  at i lit  ies  listen  in  the  requirement  will  be  a major  enanye  in 
ex  i s t i on  i mu  l at  i ms  . 


1 
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r1  . The  user  ; f the  Lancuane  will  te  atle  to  cefire  net* 
tyres  rnd  orient  ions  within  rro'inrts. 


Jv'*  Hoe s not 
cue rations. 


permit  definition 


user-def i non 


The  InmuP'je  rust  he  chanced  to  allow  ? mecfanisn  to  Jefire  or  v 
data  types  anr  derations.  Once  defined,  these  data  types  and 
operation*  should  be  oiven  the  sane  treatment  as  the  built-in  data 
types.  This  includes  tne  l annuace 1 s ability  to  permit  initialization, 
specification  of  .'Ctiors  to  he  taken  at  termination,  capability  to 
allocate  and  deallocate  these  defineo  data  types.  hefined  ty^rs  should 
d»  allowed  to  b*»  +ormed  •‘rom  huilt-in  types  via  enumeration,  cartesian 
products,  discriminated  union  and  mwerset  o*  enumeration  tyne. 

]nr.  I ement  at  i nn  of  this  definitional  facility  and  the  associated 
type  checking  required  will  be  n major  undertaking  affecting  syntax 
analysis,  dic^^rury  entries,  code  Generation,  diaonostics,  etc. 


fc?.  The  "use"  of  defined  tyjes  rill  le  indistinguishable 
from  built-in  types.  ....I 

since  there  are  no  defined  tyres,  tlis  recuiremert  is  not  met. 

As  explained  in  FI,  the  lanmjaqe  should  permit  definition  of  rtev 
data  tyres  and  mate  them  indistinguishable  from  built-in  types. 


S3.  Each  procram  component  rill  he  defined  in  the  base 
lanauaue,  in  a library,  nr  in  the  program.  There  will  be  no 
default  declarations.  ....T 

J7b  requires  that  each  rrouram  component  i>e  defined  ano  declared  in 
thp  nmrrafn.  Ifers,  arrays,  tables,  procedures,  etc.,  must  be  declared 
at  SYSTr*,  CO"POOL,  riL 0^ * L or  LOCAL  levels.  The  compiler  will  not 
substitute  definitions  for  undeclared  nares  by  default.  Instead  it  will 
aive  a r.ompi  l e-t  i - e error. 


io  conflict  with  other  lannusr.es  features. 
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-cr  t fc  4 

r 4 . The  user  -ill  h.p  ahl®,  w it  l in  the  source  lan,>ia>e,  to 
“utorl  pxistir  ot-fr^torr  tr  * e»  data  tyre*.  . ...F 

‘'ire-  t'p  It  musi’A  Does  rot  permit  ^e  + ineD  types  it  doe  r roe  -^ef 
*.fis  r»i  uircetnt  . 

or  the  store  of  the  needed  modification*,  see  r 1 . 


f !i.  Type  definitions  ir  th?  source  lanruaae  will  permit 
Definition  of  leth  the  class  of  data  ohiects  c omp  r i * ine  'he 
ty,  i-  J n d the  set  of  rrstion*  ?<prlicotle  to  thut  class.  a 
•Jetir'ej  tyi  e ..ill  not  automatically  inherit  the  operations  of 
the  cats  wit?,  ,»hich  it  is  represented.  ....f 

C rr' t ru ct  i on  . . . r 

Selccti  co  ..F 

frenicMes  . *■ 

Tyne  conversion's  .........................................  .......  f 

Oceratiors  ann  data  can  he  defined  *ocether  .....................  F 

T h f j f.f  lencuane  roes  rot  r rovi^f  the  facility  for  user  define  i 
data  t es  and  oeclarinr  the  list  of  operations  applicable  t r f..t  i3*a 
types  . 

This  is  extension  of  the  facilities  discussed  in  il.  Frcvision 
should  be  made  to  define  tie  applicable  operations  for  ir fined  lit  a 
types.  These  can  be  built-in  operations  or  use  r-o**  t i ned  operations. 


fb.  T re  data  objects  romor i si  nr  a defined  type  will  t r 
definable  by  enumeration  rt  treir  literal  names,  as  Cartesian 
products  of  existirm  tynes  (i.e.,  as  array  and  record 
classes),  by  discrimir>ateD  u"ior  ri.e.,  as  the  union  of 
disicirt  tynes)  anrt  rs  the  ; <-..<er  set  of  an  eru.mer.itien  tvs*. 

These  Definitions  mill  he  processed  ertirely  at  c o m p i l « 
t i ■"•> . ,...F 

fnur.  t ration  f 

Cartesian  rr-duct?  (records)  F 

hiscri "irate*  union  f 

towers*  t of  an  -nunser  at ion  ty-c  ...r 
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4 

J,r  rtpps  not  surport  defined  types  '•t  all.  1 

r r r the  scope  of  the  reeded  modi  f i cat  i ons , see  M. 


F/.  Tyne  de 4 i n i t i onr  oy  tree  union  (i.e.,  union  of 
n c n - ■ i o i -■  i r.  t tyfe?)  and  sut-settinu  are  not  desired.  ....F 

The  o v'FKLtY  feriture  of  J3P  rrot/ir»'  free  union,  afoot  other  things. 

To  remove  the  OVFRL’Y  capatility  would  oreatly  simplify  exist  inn 
compilers,  but  would  have?  a rrefrunu  effect  on  existina  programs  tritten 
in  J 3n  . 


f-  y . •ton  iefinino  a type,  the  user  will  he  able  to  spec  i tv 

the  i ni  t i a l i ;<i  t i on  a.nri  finalization  procedures  for  the  tyre 
and  the  actions  to  he  taken  at  the  time  of  allocation  and 


deallocation  of  vsmoles  rf  ft  it  type.  ....F 

Initialization  f 

Finalization  ...... 

Allocation  actions  ............................................ ..r 

heal  location  actions  F 


J l « 


does  net  suTort  defines  fyres 


at  all. 


For  the  scope  pf  the  neeoed  modifications,  see  El 
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FI.  inc  l 9r.pu,.f,(>  kill  allow  the  fsrr  t(  '*  i s t i no  ui  ph  between 
scot  ••  *■* 4 al  lr  cat  in”  ar.ri  scope  o*  rrctrs.  . . . . 1 


Tn<-  J <*->  larrnjane  clearlv  dr  fines  dre!  distinguishes  r »twren  *">ir 
tv&es  of  ; l location  scopes:  otST!',  CrrnOL,  GLOBAL,  ar,d  LOC'-l.  It  Iso 
s,eci4ies  the  access  seerr  tor  variables  declared  within  pac1,  of  triese 
sr '‘ype  ire  Indira  the  rules  4o*-  or  c «**  *■  i nc  the  appropriate  variaKl°  vher 
twr  variables  kite  the  «->*•»  nice  are  all  cate*  in  that  scope.  ( Feet  ion 


he.  conflict  .it*  other  I ar.’i  aeer  4e  tores. 


F?.  The  ability  to  liTit  the  access  to  sen-^rately  defined 
structures  will  he  available  both  where  the  structure  is 
defiren  and  where  it  is  use-*.  it  will  be  possible  *o 
esscciate  rit*  local  ranres  with  se*srately  defired  rrnorar 
c o :r  [ o n ® n t s . 


Allowable  operations  can  he  limited  r 

Access  can  be  limiter*  where  used  »' 

External  declarations  ncec  rot  oil  4ave  the  same  score  ....F 

ra'ir.p  conflicts  can  It  r weire^  (rena*'inc)  f 


J3I  does  not  allow  the  capability  to  limit  access  to  structures 
^here  they  arc  defined.  For  example,  structures  affixed  a?  GLOBAL  ire 
accessible  from  all  components  o4  a rrcoram.  However,  the  access  to 
these  structures  car  te  liriten  or  where  used  t.  y reiofinino  the 


s t r uc  ture 
inaccessi 

at 

ole. 

local 

1 level.  In  such 

cf '■'*?  the 

clnbal  value 

will 

be 

J : f 

doe  s 

not 

permit  a renarcir, 

Cr  pac  i 1 i ty 

to  allow  two 

or 

,">or  “ 

n ? res  frr  the  same  entity. 

/o-iitional  lanouane  capabilities  -ill  h ’Vf  tr  be  introduced  t : 
s n c c i f v the  scone  cf  a variable  at  the  time  of  its  definition  and  also 
at  the  tire  o f its  use.  This  facility  mrd  also  he  extended,  to  define*, 
data  types. 

* reramirc;  capability  tc  establish  equivalence  between  several 
differert  names  should  else  he  a<-oed. 

Introduction  of  these  chance'  will  Jffect  all  existing  compilers. 
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F i.  The  score  of  identifier*  will  Tr  wholly  det  *•  r m i nec!  -»t 
cc,"'il'-time. 


J ' f establishes  the  scope  cf  each  identifier  at  the  ti^e  of  its 
definition.  See  FI  and  ^3. 


no  conflict  with  other  lapeuaie  features 


FA.  * variety  of  epr l i c a t i or-rri er t ed  data  and  oreratirns 
will  be  available  in  libraries  and  easily  accessible  in  the 
l en.-iia  e.  ....  I 


.Iff  provides  for  comrnols  rnd  library  capabilities.  It  defines 
certain  built-in  functions  (called  functional  redifirrs)  in  the  l anguine 
and  remits  the  user  to  ado  as  many  application  oriented  functions  and 
procedures  as  necessary.  User  can  also  define  data  in  various  cornools. 
nerce  tie  Unnuane  meets  this  requirement . 

ho  conflict  with  other  lannuaoe  features. 


F5.  Prcqram  components  net  defined  within  the  current 
preerao,  and  not  in  the  base  larguaoe  will  he  maintained  in 
C3*r ile  time  accessible  libraries.  Ihe  libraries  will  he 
caoable  of  hrldinci  anythin^  definable  in  the  language  and 
will  not  exclude  routines  whose  todies  are  written  ir  other 
source  lanauaoes.  ....F»t 

Proeram  component  libraries  accessible  at  compile  time  ..........T 

Libraries  can  contain  foreign  laneuane  roidincs  ................. F’ 

Interface  requirements  checkable  at  ccmrilc  time  ................  I 


J 7 F rermit-s  library  oroceaums  to  be  accessible  to  thr  user  at 
compile  tine,  utilizin'*  either  IMLInf  or  CCF>Y  options.  It  r Iso  permits 
interfaces  with  assembly  Irncuanc  routines,  but  does  not  soerity  i* 
interface*  with  compiled  routine*  originally  written  in  ether  bich  order 
languages  is  permissible  or  net.  Hence  it  only  partially  meets  this 
portion  the  requirement. 

j ,r  requires  all  interface*  within  the  library  and  nth*r  •'rocedures 
to  he  checked  at  compile  mime. 


♦ 
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T > fully  meet  this  rec.uireir.pnt  tre  language  definition  *ill  have  tr 
»'p  extended  to  specify  hew  J3P  will  interact  with  routines  written  ir 
otter  M *h  oraer  lanouaoes.  The  simplest  way  to  ireet  this  neoui  recent 
.ill  hr  to  ?’llo»  interferes  with  compiled  versions  of  thes»*  languages, 
requiring  J3r-  compilers  to  utilize  header  information  in  comniled 
ororrams  to  he  jsed  for  establishing  the  interface. 


Ft.  Lilraries  and  Ccmpocls  will  he  indistinguishable.  Ttnv 
will  be  capable  of  holding  anything  definable  in  t^e 
language,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  associate  thee  with  any 
I p 7 e I of  pro^rammi  pq  activity  from  systems  through  project' 
to  individual  programs.  Th*rc  -.ill  be  rtary  specialized 
cor.jcols  nr  libraries  any  user  specified  subset  of  which  is 


irrrreni  ate  ly  accessible  from  a >ivcr  program.  ....p+ 

litrc'ries  and  co^rocls  »ill  t-e  irdist  innuishat  le  ° 

iTimeniately  accessible  sublibraries  at  any  level  . . I 


J 3t  permits  both  cor.pools  and  libraries.  Com, pools  can  h*-  useo  *cr 
holding  data  definitions,  while  libraries  can  te  used  tor  storing 
procedures  and  functions.  A proiect  can  create  its  own  s*t  of  crrrpnols 
and  lilraries.  rowever,  t^f  two  concepts  of  ronr, pools  and  libraries  are 
distinguishable  from  each  other.  rven  their  invocations  in  nroqrams  are 
titferrrit.  (A  declaration  from  a crmpcol  is  accessed  via  CO*POOL 
construct  (Section  3.1.2)  while  ;>  library  routine  is  accessed  via  a call 
statemert  ^Section  1>.3.1)  consisting  cf  procedure  name  Inllowed  by 
actual  parameters  in  parentheses.) 

To  make  the  r.ompool  and  litrary  indistinguishable  to  th*  u«er  a 
simple  change  cm  be  made  in  tKe  Imouage  syntax  to  make  th*»  two  tyoes 
of  accesses  identical  to  each  ntF**r.  T mn  l ementat  ion  o*  th^s**  charmer 
without  altering  the  actual  implementation  of  compcolc  and  libraries  cm 
mp  accomplished  with  minimal  effort.  However,  to  combine  the  comnonl 
and  library  in  the  compilers  an'*  also  make  them,  indistinguishable  to  tv* 
user  may  require  changes  in  compiler  design  of  moderate  proportions. 


F7.  The  source  lannuanc  will  contain  standard  machine 
independent  interfaces  to  machine  dependent  car? b i l i t i es, 
including  teri-herel  epuirment  and  srreial  hardware.  ,...T 


The  language  prov ides  interfaces  with  machine  dependent 

capabilities  via  preprocessed  corcools,  assembly  larcuag*'  code,  mj 
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certain  functional  modifiers  SHlrTR*  SMITH  etc.).  All  machine 
iepender.t  capabilities  includin'-  ]/L  nr>c  interfaces  with  cerioheral  •mu 
srecirl  hardware  "-list  be  ended  ir  assembly  lanuuaoe  r rocedurt  s . These 
rcu tines  cm  tt, *n  he  interfaced  *»ith  Jtn  nronramc  via  i call  to  tnjse 
nrncedures.  Hence  the  l&nnuaue  ^eets  this  reoui rer.ent . 


o conflict  „ i 1 1 ether  lanmi9re  features 
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r,\.  Tf.e  lumurf  e will  rrcvide  structured  control  mechani  *-ns 
♦ nr  seouentirl,  condi  t i or  l , iterative,  and  rrrursiv'' 
cert  ml.  ]t  will  ?l«o  r-mvide  control  structures  for 

(rr,‘  udc)  parallel  processing,  rir^ct  irn  handling,  . nd 

asynchronous  interrupt  handlin'*. 


Sf’.jertial  execution  f 

Conditional  execution  .1 

Iteration  .......................................................I 

i.e curs i on  r 

(Pseudo)  parallel  procession  r 

Exception  r>  and  l inn  ........* 

Asvrrtrcnrus  interrupt  handliro  ........ f 


rcrtrol  structures  t'o*  o snail  set  of  simnle  primitives 


tre  lanauaqe  provides  *nr  sequential  execution  ot  statements,  los 
lP-THr'-rLSP  and  SWITCIi  conditional  control  stetenents  and  *no  iteration 
loou.  it  -‘res  not  provide  for  recursion,  narallel  orocessirg,  exception 
hanllini  or  interrupt  handlinr.  It  is  doubtful  it  tie  existing  control 
orinitives  can  be  used  to  huile  new  control  structures.  (op.  -*“5, 
Section  5 ) 

";ior  changes  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  existing  control 
structures  ot  the  lanouant  to  meet  this  req.ji  rerent  . Car><u>  i l i t i e s tor 
recursion,  parallel  prece'sio'’,  interrupt  bandliro  and  exceotion 
hondlin-  „ill  h.;ve  to  be  added.  Furthfrmore,  construction  ot  complex 
control  structures  using  existing  control  primitives  retuires  that  a new 
set  of  control  primitives  be  developed  which  allows  such  complex  control 
structures  to  b“  built  via  mechanises  such  as  concatenation,  procedure 
calls,  etc.  *tl  existino  i »r  p lem.entat  ions  will  hav*  n raior  impact  nn 
them  ns  a result  of  tnese  manner.  in  the  lennuane. 


i,2 . Tve  source  lannuane  will  rrrvide  a "r.O  TO"  cp“ration 
amlicrhle  tn  pronrair  labels  within  its  most  local  scor**  of 
definition.  . . . . P» 


to*  lannuaoe  provides  *cr  c.ptp  and  specifies  that  the  transfers  of 
control  be  limited  to  labels  declared  in  the  same  procedures  or 
functirnr  in  ..him  the  f.DTO  occurs,  however  it  does  permit  tranches 
from  - -ain  error  <ir  tn  the  label*-  vit-hin  its  orocedurrs  or  functions  via 
procedure  or  function  invocation*  and  label  parameters . Thus  it  onlv 
partially  meets  tMs  reoui  ren  ent . (Section  5.4.1) 

trr  lunnuane  should  exclude  transfers  nf  control  via  labels  from  a 
main  *-rooram  to  references  into  its  procedures  and  functions. 


A 
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this  evince  « i 1 1 h?.ve 


minimal  impact 


cn-r'i 
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' 7 . The  cn-r'ition^  ' control  * t riK  tur  e s will  he  tulty 
,’l  >*t  i t ione  d *f;d  *<ill  eermit  selection  amcnc  olternativ* 
cr*i  i t.’t  ims  ►rsec'  on  f re  value  of  ;t  T.coleen  PKrrpsnop,  on 
t pf  «aiijtv^°  rf  a v'l  j“  from  a d i s c r i ™ i npfe^  union,  or  or.  a 
co'rvut  o'*  choir®  amoro  labeled  alternatives. 

► as  nr  on  h l r:  I r : n p x [ r e « r,  i .>  n .............................. .......T 

Hr.  see'  cn  type  * rn*..  d i sc  r i ~ i pa  te  d unior  . r 

ni!*  ^ o on  ccmfu*ed  choice  labeled  ilternatives  .1 

Ml  alternative  must  t®  accounted  for  .......................... .i 

sii^lo  I'cchar.isT.s  will  l e eupr  lie  d * nr  comron  cases  .............1 


foe  l3P'’;ia'.'e  '-revises  for  IF-lHF\-rLSr  arid  FMTCh  conditional 
control  structures.  In  the  Tf  statement,  the  boolean  expression  (bit 
formula)  Ns  to  k c evaluated  before  t^e  next  course  of  action  is 

dete  r m i r e ( Section  F . ) . howfver,  it  does  not  permit  selection  of  an 
fjlternrtive  based  i'tcr  the  v-lue  from  t d i sc  r i">i  oat  eu  union.  The  SJITfd 
stftf'ert  ,-rrmitr  a choice  from  pmpnc  the  labeled  variables.  ihe 

ot^er.isc  clause  is  not  provided  for  in  the  J 5Jf-'  SWITCH  statement,  hence 
all  alternatives  are  nor  provided  tor  in  this  case. 

To  fully  meet  this  requirement  the  lanquaue  has  to  be  -ooified  to 
include  the  0 T M F R ► J F F clause  in  the  SWITCH  ststeirert  . furthermore  it 

should  rllo*.  selection  of  an  a 1 1 1 mat  i ve  based  upon  the  subtype  of  a 

valje  from  a discrir  inaterl  uricr  in  the  SWITCH  statement. 


*iriiTril  chfio.ces  to  existirT  rnmrilers 
accommodate  *hese  lar  luaef  modi f i cation*  . 


re.-ui  red 


. The  iterative  control  structure  will  cer-’it  thp 
termination  condition  to  appear  anywhere  in  the  loon,  will 
rer  jire  control  variables  tr  be  local  to  the  iterative 
control,  vi I l allov  entry  only  at  the  head  of  the  loon,  ano 
.ill  not  iru'S'  excessive  overt  enc  in  cl.rity  cr  rur  the 
e x e ciit  i on  rests  for  cni'on  special  case  termination 
conditions  (e.  i.,  fixed  number  M iteratiors  cr  elements  of 
an  army  exhauster). 


T e r t i n t i on  cr'  orrur  i r v v h •*  r ® in  the  low".  . 
■ '.jltit  le  t cr*  ir  at  ir  - •<  r *3  i c » t ••  s are  possible 


M 
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Fntry  oermittef  only  at  the  loop  head  ..T 

simple  cases  are  clear  and  efficient  ............................ T 

Co^tral  variable  is  local  to  the  loop  T 


Control  value  is  efficiently  available  after  termination 


II  e r yft  loop  in  J7:i  very  nearly  meets  this  requirement.  It  allots 
termination  of  a loon  via  a POTO  or  It  statement  anywhere  in  the  loop. 
Fntry  tc  the  loot  is  remitted  only  at  trte  top.  The  control  variable  is 
local  to  the  Ir.oo  ana  can  he  assigned  to  or  user*  in  formulas  within  the 
loop.  hut  its  value  upon  exit  from  the  loop  is  dependent  on  the 
implementation  and  is  not  lanouare  defined.  (Section  rj.C) 

Tht  lan.uiaie  shot; l d require  that  the  value  of  thr  ctntrol  variable 
should  not  only  be  available  upon  terrin-ition  of  the  loon  after  a normal 
or  abnormal  exit,  but  should  also  be  well  defined.  If  must  not  be  left 
ho  be  imp lemenfat ion  dep  endent. 

Mir.im>il  channes  tc  some  of  th»  existino  implementations  will  be 
required  to  include  this  tanouaoe  modi f i ca t i on . 


65.  Recursive  as  well  as  nonrecursive  routines  will  be 
available  in  the  source  lanouaqe.  It  will  net  be  possible  to 


defire  procedures  within  the  oorly  of  a recursive 
orocedure.  ....F 

No  recursive  procedures  within  recursive  procedures  .F 

(Maximum  depth  of  recursion  can  he  specified)  .F 

(Recursiveness  must  be  specified)  F 


Tnc  lannumt  does  not  permit  recursive  options  either  djrino 
procedure  definition  mr  during  data  definition. 

The  l?nnusrr  ""urt  rrevide  the  options  tc  define  recursive 
procedures.  If  the  option  is  not  specified  the  procedure  should  be 
taken  to  be  non-recursive.  Thus  no  penalty  duririo  code  generation  will 
be  paid  for  this  option.  The  maximum  depth  of  allowable  recursion 
should  also  be  snpcified  in  the  lan«u*bf  to  keep  the  generated  code  ini 
stacks  to  mnnaqeable  si7e. 

Moderate  cl anaes  to  existino  compilers  will  be  necessary  to 
implement  this  feature  in  the  JTP  language. 
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Oft.  The  snurcp  Ifniuant  xill  provide  a parallel  processing 
ca>al»l  ity . This  capability  should  include  the  cbility  to 
create  and  terminate  (possible  r-spuoo'  parallel  Processes  and 
tor  these  \ recesses  *r  oain  exclusive  use  of  resources  uurino 


specified  portions  of  their  execution.  ....F 

Able  to  create  and  terminate  i*rsll*l  processes  F 

Process  can  oain  exclusive  use  of  resources  .....................  F 

Mo  parallel  routines  within  recursive  routines  ..........F 

no  routines  within  parallel  routines  F 

maximum  njmber  ot  simultaneous  instances  are  declarable  .........f 

(Access  rules  are  erforcedi  ...............F 


Mo  t-iskinn  or  parallel  rrncessim  features  are  present  in  Jdh. 

1 1 p l eirent  at  i in  cf  parallel  processino  features  will  require 
definition  of  language  features  tor  scheduling  parallel  tasks,  providing 
♦ or  i nt e r c ommun i c a t i or  between  r.arallel  tasks,  interrupt  handling, 
waitino  and/or  synchroni  xat  ion,  rrnor  m swapping,  rriority  handling 
etc.  Ttis  is  a major  undertaking  yhich  will  require  significant 
additions  to  existing  compilers. 


67.  The  exception  handlinn  control  structure  will  oernit  the 
user  to  cause  transfer  of  control  and  data  tor  any  error  or 


exception  situation  which  night  occur  in  a rrooram.  ...,F 

Prcnrs1'  can  get  control  for  any  exception  .......................  F 

Parameters  can  he  passed  ..............F 

Can  .jet  out  of  any  level  of  a nest  of  control  F 

Can  handle  the  exception  »t  any  level  ot  control  ..........F 


Mo  provision  is  available  via  the  language  features  to  provide  the 
user  with  the  facility  to  recover  from  arithnetic  overflow,  space 
overflow,  hardware  interrupts  or  any  other  exception  situations. 

language  facilities  to  urovine  for  various  exception  situations 
should  be  added.  I op l ement at i oo  of  these  facilities  will  involve  a 
moderate  to  large  effort  in  the  existing  compilers  depending  upon  the 
number  and  tvoe  of  exceotion  features  involved. 


6h . There  will 
delay  on  any 


lie  source  language 
central  ' ath  jnt i l 


ffnturi s which  permit 
some  specified  time  nr 
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situation  has  occurred,  whirh  permit  specification  of  the 
relative  priorities  SKonr  parallel  control  paths,  which  ^ive 


a c c c c s to  real  time  clocks,  which  permit  asynchronous 
hardware  interruits  to  hP  treated  as  any  othpr  excretion 
situation.  . . . . F 

Frioritv  specification  . .F 

Sy n rn roni /a t i on  via  wait/enable  operations  ......................  F 

Wait  for  end  o ♦ real  time  interval  F 

wait  for  end  of  simulated  t i roe*  iriterval  ...F 

• ait  for  hardware  interrupt  > 

(Can  enable  and  disable  interrupts)  -F 


the  lanouaoe  does  not  permit  priority  spec i f i c a t i on  b>  task  or 
rroorais,  wait  option  or  any  other  real-time  features. 


Lennuaje  definition  will 
real-time  features  specified 
moderate  effort  to  implement 


have  tc  be  extended  to  provide  tor  various 
in  the  Tinman  re^ui rement . It  will  rejJire 
these  features  on  existing  compilers. 


I 
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Hi.  The  sourt®  lanouant  will  be  tree  format  with  an  explicit 
s t a r "nent  delimiter,  ••will  allow  the  use  ot  mnemoni  ca  l ly 
si  unit i cant  ident i 1 i er s,  will  he  based  on  conventional  for»5, 
will  lave  a simple  uniform  and  easily  parsed  grammar,  will 
not  rovide  unique  notatiors  tor  special  cases,  will  not 
permit  at brevi at i on  of  identifiers  or  ley  words,  and  will  be 
s vnt «.  c t i ca  I l y unambiguous.  ....Hf 


rrpe  format  w i * h statement  terminator  T 

K re  .-eric  identifiers  !ossikle  ............................1 

nased  on  conventional  forms  I 

Simple  grammar  T 

No  s ecial  case  notations  .....T 

\n  aobreui anions  of  identifiers  or  keywords  T 

Unant  i ■'ueu  S n r •»  mm  a r ...................................... .......H 


Jit  v»ry  nearly  reefs  this  reuui revert . It  allows  statements  to  be 
written  in  free  format  in  colurrs  1-7?  of  a line  or  rard,  terminated  by 
a semicolon.  It  •llows  identifiers  to  be  two  or  more  a Irh an jmer i c 
characters  in  lonat!  . The  user  can  thus  select  mnemonic  names.  The 
enmiler  is  oblin»tpd  onlv  t«  ®»,->"iinr  ff  e first  eieht  characters  of 
identifiers  to  determine  unioueneos.  "any  conventional  notations, 
includiri  the  left  to  rinht  precedence  rules,  are  observed  oy  tbe 
lanntia  ;f . There  are  no  lanouane  features  ,hich  cater  only  to  special 
cases,  end  no  abb  rev i at  ion*  of  keyworos  nre  allowed.  In  most  c*scs  to* 
larouaut  constructs  are  clear  and  unaehiaueus.  However  there  ar*  some 
exceptions.  ror  instance  the  constructs  1N7GR  a no  1NTK,  r»E  F and  rTFIh'F 
are  syntactically  very  close  to  each  oth<»r  and  amhinuous. 

All  lanouaue  primitives  should  be  s vnt ac t i c a 1 1 y distinct  frem  eacn 
other  to  avoid  ambiuuity.  minimal  chanoes  to  the  lanquaae  md 
implementations  will  be  required  to  met  this  requirement. 


H 2 . Tbe  user  yill  rot  be  able  tc  modify  the  source  language 
syntax.  Spec i t i ca l ly , he  ..ill  "Ot  be  able  to  modify  operator 
‘ierarchies,  introduce  new  precedence  rules,  define  new  key 
, nrd  forms  or  define  new  infix  operator  rrecertence s.  ....T 

j’.F  has  well-defined  fixeci  svntax.  The  user  is  not  rllowed  to 
modify  anv  primitives  or  lannuao*  constructs  f*'.q.,  statements). 

No  conflict  itb  other  lan^i  -««e  features. 
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Hi.  The  syntax  of  source  lanouaoe  nrocrams  will  be 
ccrro«,itlp  trerr  £ character  set  cuitatle  tor  rub  lie  at  ion 
pur  i'S“5,  ^ut  or  feature  ct  t^e  l arousoe  will  he  inaccessible 
usim  the  C 4 character  ASCII  subset.  . . . . F 


j7r  character  s“t  consists  nt  ?s  unper  case  alphabets,  the  decimal 
dioils,  and  other  special  characters.  Furthermore  it  allows  an 
undefined  njmher  of  implementation  defined  leoal  characters.  Jf  the 
i to  l “'"Hit  at  i on  permits  characters  other  than  those  available  in  ASCII, 
then  the  lamuace  rer^itr  such  characters  in  its  definition.  t'ener  it 
does  n(>t  meet  this  reouirement. 

JJ!  refinition  ; tou  ic*  f^rbii  implementation  uefi'-eo  characters,  not 
available  in  ASCII  character  set,  to  be  included  in  the  Itnquaoe 
iefinition. 

minimal  chonues  will  be  resuired  in  some  implementations  to  provide 
for  this  lanouaoe  moc i f i cat icn. 


H4.  The  lano'jaqe  orfinition  »ill  provide  the  formation  rules 
*nr  identifiers  find  literals.  These  will  include  literals 
for  njirberr  ant  character  strioos  and  a break  character  tor 


use  internal  to  identifiers  and  literals.  ....h 

break  character  exists  -F 

(Literals  are  self-identifyino  is  to  fyoe)  ........T 

(fctit-strino  literals  tor  ary  tvnr)  ....»* 

The  lannuaoe  provides  tor  formation  rules  for  literals  and 


identifiers  (Sections  ?.«?).  uo  w<>ver,  the  language  does  not 

define  a breatc  character  tor  use  within  the  identifiers. 

The  lane jaoe  should  recognize  a break  character  (e.a.,  underscore 
or  space)  for  use  within  identifiers  to  provide  readability  in  these 
const  ruct  s . 

rinimal  changes  in  synta*  cneckina  '•rocedures  will  be  required  to 
a c corrrcda t e this  change  in  the  language. 


H5.  There  will  be  no  continuation  of  lexical  units  across 
lines,  Dtjt  there  will  be  a .ay  to  include  object  character^ 
such  as  end-nt-ifne  in  literal  string*.  ....F 
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J3P  rrovides  tor  a co"tinunis  str«»">  cf  input?.  After  column  71  of 
a card  or  lire  the  first  column  of  the  •'ext  card  or  line  is  taken  to  ue 
t^e  next  chsra ct*r  ir>  continuation.  It  therefore  permits  ccntinuation 
of  lexical  units  across  lines.  (pr.  ?-31 

To  meet  this  requirement  tre  lanouage  definition  will  nave  to 
forli'-1  the  continuation  of  lexical  units  across  lines. 

vinis.al  chances  will  he  rcauired  to  implement  this  change  in 
lexical  ■jr'd  syntax  analysis  phases  of  compilers. 


ri(< . rey  words  will  he  reserved,  will  he  very  few  in  number, 

•ill  he  informat ive,  and  will  net  re  usable  in  contexts  where 
an  identifier  car  housed.  ....T 


Tie  Un.iuB^p  allows  only  ST  reserved  words  which  cannot  t e used  as 
identifiers. 


ho  conflict  wit*-  other  requ i r ere nt s . 


H 7 . The  sourer  lannime  will  h*Ve  3 single  uniform  coenent 
convention.  Comments  will  be  easily  distinguishable  frer 
code,  will  be  introduced  by  a single  for  possiblv  two) 
lannuaoe  defined  characters,  will  r»Twit  ary  combi  nati  on  of 
characters  to  appear,  will  he  able  to  appear  anywhere 
reasonable  in  programs,  will  aut  omat  i ca  l l y terminate  at 


end-of-line  if  not  otherwise  terminated,  and  will  not 
prohibit  automatic  reformatting  of  programs.  ....P 

I'nifcrr  comment  convention  P 

Look  different  from  code  T 

Bracketed  by  ore  or  two  characters  ....T 

Can  contain  any  characters  .P 

Car  appear  anvwher°  reasonable  ................................. 

Terminated  ty  the  erd  of  the  line  .......................F 

Compatible  with  automatic  reformatting  ......I 


Th(»  .no  lamuane  permits  twe  comment  conventions:  The  comments  can 
either  f e enclosed  between  double  cniotes  or  they  c?n  be  enclosed  between 
v sions.  The  user  can  specify  anythin  in  the  comments  inclusion  source 
code  vhich  will  be  ignored.  5®mi  -cnlons  are  not  permitted  ir.  comments 
but  all  ether  characters  're.  Comment*  re  permitted  anywhere  in  the 
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nropran  except  ir  defire  declarations  (Section  ?.£. 4).  Comments  are  net 
terminated  by  tne  erd  of  line;  irsteao  ttey  are  continued  ov**r  the  line 
*nd  terminated  ty  either  the  closing  double  ouotes  or  the  X si^n.  The 
comment  ccnveritiors  do  not  prohibit  automatic  r e f ormat  t i no  of  proorans. 

The  Uncuarje  will  have  to  dr  nr  one  of  the  two  sets  o * 'narks  to 
provide  *nr  one  sinolo  uniform  rowent  convention.  It  should  permit 
inclusion  of  all  lannuaoe  oefinpd  characters  ir-cludinj  the  semi-colon. 
The  comments  should  be  allowed  to  aroear  at  a suitable  place  within  the 
define  declarations.  Comir.ents  stnulc  te  alleged  to  he  terminated  ny  the 
end  0*  line. 

1 " i l merit  at  i nr>  rf  *hese  chances  in  the  corrment  convent  i on'  c-f  the 
lannuaoe  will  require  minimal  ch^n^es  ir  existirn  implementations  in  she 
area  of  lexical  analysis. 


h®  . The  l mo-jane  will  rot  permit  unmatched  parentheses  ct 
anykind.  - . . . . T 

% 

J<P  muires  matching,  openim;  a^d  closino  rarentheses  as  well  as 
PFCINs  and  r*jDs. 

to  conflict  with  other  reoui  r»«rents . 


U9.  There  will  he  a unifrrr  referent  notation. 


J’f  syntax  for  array  and  tatle  reference  is  identical  to  that  of 
its  internal  function  calls.  They  ell  utilize  parentheses  after  the 
array,  tatle,  nr  function  nare  tcectior>s  9,  4.?  and  4.4).  Put  whereas 
the  arrays  are  permitted  to  appear  or,  cither  the  left  hard  or  the  rijht 
hand  side  of  an  assinnment  statement,  functions  are  restricted  only  on 
the  riant  hand  side  of  the  assignment  statement. 

un»ever,  the  lancpaqe  also  permits  pseudo  variatles,  which  can 
appear  cn  thp  left  hard  side  of  an  assionment  statement.  (p^.  9-f) 

Tc  trulv  mret  this  requirement  the  lanouaoe  must  require  that  all 
funr.tioris  te  capable  of  use  as  a pseudo  variable  and  capable  nf  Deino 
put  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  as  s i arim* nt  statement. 

The  implementation  of  these  changes  will  require  moderate  arount  of 
chenqec  in  the  desipn  of  library  functions,  procedures  and  assionment 

St  St  Pmt  * t S . 
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h 1 0 . \o  lenqu'-oe  defined  symbols  ^rresrinn  in  the  ss1-? 
ccnt»)it  ».ill  ‘’five  essentially  different  meaninos.  ....P 


1 r nensral,  lannuaae  systole  have  unioue  usaoe,  but  there  are  son'; 
exceptions.  tor  exo.tr  le,  the  = nion  is  used  both  for  assion""cnt  and  a? 
a test  for  eoualify  in  conditional  expressions.  (factions  5.<?  and  5.3) 

A cistinct  sinn  for  the  assionTient  operation  should  ►’e  ircluded  in 
the  l r> r> ^ tj a o e . 

finical  changes  will  be  required  to  implement  this  chanqe  in 
existir"  coT.rilors. 


-fen ji  r^TPrit  1 1 


II.  Th»»re  will  he  ro  defaults  in  irorrsm'  which  affect  the 
pro, ram  lone.  Inat  is,  decisions  which  affect  proqram  locic 
will  he  made  either  irrevocably  when  the  I anoueae  is  defined 
or  nyplicitly  in  each  proorar. 


'<cst  defaults  affectinu  proqrem  loqic  are  specified  in  the 
reference  unual  with  fpw  exceptions.  for  example,  the  Switch  statement 
•inps  net  contain  the  CTHFfH’ISF  clause  (Section  5.4.3).  Hence  the 
imp  leiicntors  decide  where  the  control  will  ‘e  transferred  if  tt,e  value 
of  the  index  exceeds  the  nurber  nf  labels  pres°nt  in  the  SWITCH. 
Similarly,  since  no  exception  cortrol  statements  are  provider:  in  the 
Unua’t,  the  implementation  determines  .hat  to  do  or  wtiere  to  transfer 
tfe  control  after  an  overt  lot-  or  •?  hardware  interrurt. 

The  Switch  statement  should  • e modified  to  provide  for  OTHfchwISE  or 
OUT  clause.  Exception  control  statements  should  be  adoed  to  the 
lonqua-.,*  to  allo.v1  the  user  to  control  the  flow  of  pronr'm  in  the  event 
of  an  interrupt.  » moderate  amount  of  effort  will  be  required  to  extend 
the  existin'1  imp  lemmtct  i oris  fn  include  these  capabilities. 


I'd.  Defaults  will  be  rrovideo  fc'  special  capabilities 
affection  only  rhject  represent? t icn  and  otlc-r  properties 


which  the  prnorammer  does  not  know  nr  care  about.  Such 
defaults  will  always  mean  that  the  programmer  does  not  care 
which  choice  i s made.  The  proora"mer  will  be  able  to 
override  these  defaults  when  recessary.  ....e 

Defaults  specified  for  don»t  care  cas^s  T 

Programmer  can  override  the  defaults  F 


The  lanquaqe  provides  f nr  a laroe  number  of  defaults  tn  be  hamled 
by  implementations.  Seme  rf  these  are  don't  care  type  of  defaults  e.)., 
representation  of  data,  treetinn  s routine  as  CLOsf.O  if  INLINr  optioo”is 
not  specified,  and  tr'Htinr  ' procedure  as  non-rccntrant  if  the  user 
does  not  specify  the  RENT  nrtior.  Pther  defaults,  such  as  tfe  ones 
listed  in  11  are  rot  "don't  care"  type  of  defaults.  Th*  rroirammer  ,ioes 
not  have  the  facility  to  override  chose  types  of  defaults. 

For  the  scope  o<  the  needed  modifications,  see  II. 


13.  The  user  will  hp  able  to  ■’ssociate  compile  t im<* 
variables  witn  i»roorams.  These  will  include  variables  w,klich 


r 

i 
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s^erify  the  object  computer  rode  l and  other  aspects  of  the 
nbiect  machine  configuration.  . ... f 

The  Isrquaoe  aoes  not  previse  frr  selective  compilation  depending 
noon  the  value  rt  certain  control  variables/  a*.  specified  in  the 
requi  rrn  er.t . 

T n filly  nrovirle  for  conditional  conoi  l at  ior  facility,  the  us^r 
should  be  able  to  soeci'y  the  n^me  and  ccnf  i ~.ur  a t ion  of  object  computer 
including  its  memory  size  and  special  hardware  features.  These  should 
he  tofer  into  account  aurinc  the  erde  generation  process  hy  the 
compiler. 

v.-  aerate  chances,  including  vtere  to  specify  these  variables  in  the 
nronrans,  their  syntax  etc.,  ann  the  type  of  code  to  te  generated  for 
each  option  will  lave  to  be  made  in  the  existing  compilers. 


14.  The  source  lamuaqe  will  permit  the  use  of  conditional 
statements  (e.o.,  case  statements)  dependent  or  the  object 
environment  and  other  compile  time  variables.  Tn  such  cases 
the  conditional  will  be  evaluated  at  compile  tire  and  only 
the  selected  oath  will  be  compiled.  ...,T 


J in  permits  conditional  compilation  using  conditional  control 
structures.  The  syntax  of  IT  statement  in  J 5P  is  as  follows* 

If  hit  formula;  statement  LCLSE  statement!; 

If  bit  formula  is  a bit  constant  or  a bit  constant  relational  whose 
value  is  not  all  zero,  then  the  statement  followinn  the  semicolon  is 
compiled,  otherwise  not.  Tf  an  rLSE  is  present,  only  one  cf  the 
statements  preceding  am  followinn  the  ELSE  is  comoiled.  The  statement 
precedino  the  nsf  is  compiled  vv’en  the  hit  constant  or  hit  constant 
relational  value  is  not  all  zero  fits;  otherwise  the  statement  following 
the  ELSE  is  compiled.  fnp.  5 -21 ) 

i hot  compiling  a statement  m^ans  that  syntax  decking  is  performed 

hut  code  is  not  generated  for  that  statement. 

*'o  conflict  with  other  r on;  i r cment  s . This  facility  can  up  extended 
to  SWITCH  statement  also  for  rnn-tsnf  values  cf  the  index. 


V 
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\b.  The  source  lannuaoe  will  certain  a simr  le  clearly 
identifiable  brse  or  kernel  which  houses  all  the  power  of  the 
lenouaqe.  To  the  eytent  possible,  the  base  will  te  ririmil 
*ith  each  feature  providinr  a single  unieue  cat  ability  not 
otherwise  dui  ticatPd  in  the  hase.  The  choice  ot  the  tn:e 
will  not  detract  from  the  efficiency,  rafety,  or 
jp'Vrst  jidabi  l ltv  of  th*»  lanernne. 


The  J.'o  l?nnuaie  spec  i f i cat  i nrs  rerresent  the  kernel  cf  the 
lanquaoe.  There  are  rm  two  features  which  duplicate  each  ether’s 
capabilities  with  the  cessitl'4  exception  of  C L c > F*  * L end  rpmPOOL  scope 
definitions  for  v^riarles.  A variable  c*n  te  tithe  r r l r c e ^ in  a COM POOL 
or  have  the  f!0D*L  scr-pe,  and  both  options  will  have  the  sa~e  effect. 
Hence  the  lanquaoe  nearly  <*f»ets  this  requirement  . 

A redefinition  of  capabilities  o*  fOMpoOL  and  iLOt-“l  scores  car, 
e 1 imi  r ot  e redundancies  in  the  lar.ouaoe. 

virinal  chan  es  will  he  reouired  to  implement  there  modifications 
in  the  existim  compilers. 


16.  Lannuaoe  restrictions  which  are  dependent  only  on  she 
translator  and  not  on  the  reject  rachine  will  te  specified 
These  descriptions  will  be  optional  and  encapsulated  and  will 
be  distinct  from  the  lorical  description.  The  user  will  oe 
ext  licitly  in  the  lannuaoe  definition.  ....P 


The  lanquane  specifications  do  not  specify  the  maxi  mum  level  of 
nestinn  in  loops,  the  maximum  njmher  of  variables  that  can  he  defined, 
the  maximum  number  ot  sutroutines  allowed,  number  of  nested  parentheses 
levels  in  expressions,  etc.  It  does,  however,  rut  a limit  r.n  the  size 
of  the  variable  name  (c  alphanumeric  characters),  numr er  of  array 
dimensions  (i)  etc.  (Sections  / .? , A. 4).  Thus  it  rartially  meets  this 
req  ui remenh . 

Tke  specifications  shruln  r«*t  upper  l i — i t s on  several  factors 
listed  above  rather  than  leavir44  thorn  imp  le"er*at  ion  dependent.  These 
limits  should  te  reasonably  hint. 

I mo  le--'*ntati  on  of  these  lanmiage  specified  lirits  will  require 
mininal  changes  ir  existing  compilers. 
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17.  Lannuaoe  r es  t r i ct  i or.s  which  ore  inherently  dependent 
only  on  the  obiect  erviron^rnt  will  rot  be  built  into  the 
lar'iuaje  definition  or  any  translator.  ....T 


J2F  lanouaue  docs  not  contain  features  which  are  dependent  upon 
object  tire  environment  (e.i.,  core  size,  number  of  r^rioheral  devices, 
etc.) 

vo  conflict  with  other  requirements. 
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J1.  The  laniuine  and  its  translators  will  not  impose  run 
t i ^ » costs  tor  unneeriea  cr  unused  crnerality.  They  will  be 


cat  n lr  ot  rm^ucute  efficient  code  for  all  proqrars.  ....T 

No  ‘■fticiencv  cost  for  unused  feature'-  T 

Efficient  code  can  he  produced  for  all  features  ................. T 

The  l inqu&op  design  is  such  that  ft i-rr  is  no  overhead  in  terms  ot 


generated  cede  because  of  unused  features.  Fcr  example,  there  is  no 
overhead  tor  recur1-  icr  if  it  is  not  specified  by  the  user,  no  overneac 
for  the  I M 1 f r option,  etc. 

•'o  conflict  with  oth^r  recui  rerent? . 


J2.  Any  optimizations  performed  by  tKe  translator  will  not 
ch an>p  the  effect  eft he  rroo ram.  ....T 


The  J5d  soe r i f i ca t i ons  go  not  snerify  if  the  translator  should 
perform  or  * i mi  za  t i cn  ard  how.  However,  the  intent  of  the  requirement  is 
me*  in  lannuage  s-ec i t i cat i ors . Certain  language  features,  such  as 
INLINE,  conditional  If  tor  corr  i l at  i on , etc.  do  permit  -'utilization  nt 
cede  cr  time  and  it  is  intended  that  translators  should  rot  change  their 
ef fort  . 


No  conflict  with  other  requirements. 


J 3 . The 

machine 

larcuace 


source  lancueoe  will  provide  encapsulated  access  to 
dependent  hardware  facilities  includine  machine 
code  insertions. 


..P* 


J3P  requires  that  machine  code  he  encapsulated  inside  procedures 
which  can  then  be  called  from  J3F-  procedures  or  nroorans  via  normal 
procedure  invocation  methods.  Machine  code  cannot  he  interspersed 
inline  »ith  J3P  coop.  However,  the  language  cions  not  require  the 
assembly  language  procedures  tc  have  a preamble  stecifyina  such  details 
as  tic  name  of  the  computer,  computer  word  size,  etc.  This  can, 
however,  be  a c comn  l i sh  ed  voluntarily  by  the  programmer  via  appropriate 
Comments . 

r mandatory  procedure  should  h»  ertallished  requiring  machine 
lenquoc e procedures  to  specify  the  name,  size,  word  size  and  other 
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details  of  the  hardware  envi rcnn ent . This  will  provide  readability  of 
•nachin"  dependent  routines  and  make  th"ir  encapsulation  complete. 

vinimal  changes  in  existino  i mp  lement  a t i on  will  be  reauired  to 
incorporate  this  language  modification.  The  entire  preamble  can  be 
treated  like  a comment. 


JA.  It  will  ve  f oss it  le  within  the  source  lanauaue  tr 
specify  the  obiect  cresentation  cf  ccnposite  data  structures, 
able  to  sppcifv  the  ti">e/snace  trade-off  to  the  translator. 
If  rot  specified,  the  otject  reoresentat  ion  will  he  optimal 


as  determined  ^y  the  t r ars ! at  or . ....H 

Encapsulated  specification  of  representation  pcssible  .......... .P 

So  •'>  c e / 1 i me  tradeoff  can  be  specified  P 


J!H  allows  a data  packinc  factor  to  fie  specified  in  its  table 
declarations  whirr,  permits  a user  to  have  no  cackinn  (k),  medium  packino 
(M)  or  dense  packino  (b)  of  data  (Section  A. 3).  however,  no  other 
exrlicit  option  is  availalile  to  provide  the  translator  with  the 
specifics  of  data  rer resentat ion. 

Certain  other  language  features  allow  the  user  to  control  the 
space/tine  trade  o'M.  Thesp  include  INLINF  option  (which  can  save  time 
at  the  exjerse  of  sn.icc),  R r M ottior  in  procedures  (not  specifying  this 
option  will  save  mrr  sr  ace  by  oenerrtinn  non  reentrant  code)  and  IF 
conditional  compile  (which  saves  both  time  *nd  space).  However,  no 
language  defined  directive  is  available  which  instructs  the  translator 
to  consistently  neeerste  cnee  to  save  tin*  or  srace  whenever  and 
wherever  possible  thrruohout  the  f recess  cf  compilation. 

I?nruaqe  defined  directives  to  the  translator  should  he  introduced 
which  can  specify  certain  formats  for  data  before  it  is  transferred  tr 
an  I/O  oevice  or  another  computer.  These  directives  should  also  saecify 
whether  the  user  wishes  fc  have  code  generated  which  will  attemot  to 
save  execution  time  or  core  space  wherever  possible. 

Implementation  rf  these  capabilities  will  reruire  modi f i cat i ons  to 
existing  compilers  tr  accept  la'-nuaoe  specified  directives,  in  the  area 
rf  I/O  to  be  able  tr.  accent  or  transmit  data  in  specified  formats  and  in 
the  areas  of  code  opt i mi  7 at i or . 


J 


The  prorrcmmmr  will  be  afle  to  snerifv  whether  calls 


on 
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a rtuf  iff  arc  to  have  an  nrer  or  closer)  implementation.  An 
nper  and  a closed  routine  of  the  sare  description  will  have 
identical  semantics.  ....T 

Cnen/c  losed  properties  can  be  specified  1 

Open  and  closed  versions  have  the  same  semantics  ..T 


The  1 k l_  1 * .ittritute  remits  a library  procedure  to  te  included  ir 
the  umr  code  at  the  point  of  invocation.  If  this  option  is  not 
specified  then  the  rroceoures  are  treated  as  close  d. 


Vo  conflict  vith  other  r mu  i recent  s . 


i 

I 
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txtrareous  fpaturfs 

.p  recommend  that  the  following  features  of  JOVIAL  J3f, 
reojireo  by  the  Tinman,  be  kept: 

* Tie  use  e f bit  strinnr. 

* Compiler  directives  for  table  rackinn  (none,  medium, 
ir  ^ensr)  . 

* ItKl  t’tle  det  init  iori.  This  same  effect  could  be 
obtained  ty  other  means  if  J 5b  were  extended  to 
include  a type  definition  facility. 

* Certain  pseudo  variables  (functions)  which  can  be  used 
on  the  left  hand  side  nf  an  assionment  statement.  rnr 
p*.»m*>l*»,  the  NT  X T functional  modifier. 


\e  recommend  that  the  following  features  of  JOVIAL  J?b, 
repaired  Kv  tl'**  linmar,  be  deleted; 

* Double  precision  floetinn  point.  ibis  capability 
would  tf  assumed  by  the  precision  specification  in  iny 
extension  nf  t^e  larnuane  a lent*  the  Tinman  lines. 

* The  NWDSEM  functional  modifier,  which  returns  the  size 
of  a table  in  words.  This  is  too  hardware  denendent  . 

* OVERLAY,  a form  rf  free  union. 

* nyte  tyre  data.  TMs  is  too  hardware  dependent. 


not 


not 
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j,r  is  ;■  s":ill  IfnMirV’c  "anY  modep r,  useful  features.  Clarity 
i,'(*  errs  litercv  of  l^n  Minf.f  feature  h?js  beer  emphasized  throughout  the 
l a n • j u a o e definition.  T*e  lannufei-c  provides  tor  four  levtlt  of  scopes 
(SYSTrv,  C^bOdl,  G L 0 H * I , an  d L rC  # L ) an-1  specifies  rules  tor  resolution 
of  conflicts  related  to  levels  c.f  scopes  of  variables,  data,  nroreriures, 
ere.  t c"Py  o:tic'r  is  rroviced  ??  a compile  timp  facility  ti  insert 
oroorno  t«xt  fro*  external  sources.  The  language  also  emphasize* 
r o:«p i l r -t i me  c*  ecks,  whenever  e^d  wherever  possible,  thus  provi'Jirrs  tor 
de>  uqq  i ’vi  in. early  stages  of  [ rorrair  d eve  l ot  ment . It  requires  tvpe 
checkir  on  proredure  parameters  and  distinguishes  between  input  and 
outrut  rsrameters.  Tt  requires  evaluation  of  constant  expressions  at 
coroilr  *-ine.  declaration  for  all  variables,  tables,  records,  jnd 
arrays  1 ave  to  h°  explicit  anH  shoul*  he  bpfore  use.  * pointer 
mechanism  is  rnviden  in  ft>e  lanoi.’fi  ie.  *n  uncommon  feature  in  the 
Inntuaoe  is  conditiorial  coin  iln^ion  of  IF  statement,  in  which  the 
rnnstant  condition  is  evaluated  at  CO"pil“  tine  and  cc  le  is  jcneritel 
only  for  that  portion  ft  the  condition  which  will  he  executed  during 
execution  time.  fi  capability  tor  specifying  that  a rrocedure  is  to  he 
compiled  in  open  form  is  also  available  TIMLIN  r option). 

however,  there  ?re  several  c ha r a r t e r i s t i c s ir  which  the  language  is 
lackin'-  and  fails  to  measure  ui  to  the  Tinman  recui rement s . The 
lamuaee  doer  not  provide  for  oefinition  of  new  data  types  or  new 
operators.  It  ,(oes  not  rrovide  for  features  supporting  real-time 
procession,  parallel  irocessinc,  or  exception  handling.  No  provision 
has  lx  cn  made  for  i nput /output , dynamic  array  allocation,  truncation  of 
results  from  the  riuht  instead  of  from  the  left,  or  explicit  instead  of 
implicit  lata  conversion.  fame  ano  precision  specifications  for 
variables  are  not  supported.  The  user  does  not  have  tfe  facility  to 
-*efine  procedures  with  a variable  number  of  parameters.  Procedures  may 
not  he  re  cursive  . 

Despite  the  lack  of  many  essential  qualities  specified  ov  the 
Tinman  requirements,  contains  many  fine  characteristics.  The 
existinu  kernel  of  the  language  is  small  and  contains  features  which  can 
Ke  discorded,  modified,  rr  ex.;  anded,  tc  meet  the  Tinman  reauirement.  To 
add  the  mission  capabilities  to  the  language  definition  and  to  implement 
them  are  tasks  of  major  proportions,  but  they  have  a reasonable  chance 
of  success.  >'owpver,  suet  efforts  cannot  guarantee  « clean,  consistent, 
and  simple  language.  Starting  from  scratch  would  be  a better  approach 
bo  obtain  th-se  characteristics. 
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1 nt  roduct  ion 

Ti"is  p*Dfrt  lives  3 comparison  oi  the  language  JOVIAL  J73  (Level  I) 
to  t*»  I inTu'i  l3rguaoe  requ  i recent  s (Depa r tnenf  of  Defense  F eoui  r PTient  s 
*~r  m ir-jcr  Co'ruter  F rnuramminu  Languages,  "Tinman"  - 1 (arcH  1976, 

SscM  )•  1 v> . for  the  purposes  of  this  comparison,  JOVIAL  J 73  (Level  II 

is  O'-  r « i Pered  tc  he  defined  by: 

JOVIAL  J73/1  Si.  reification 
July,  1 v 7 6 

home  »ir  Pefense  Center 

Tinmrn  contains  7t  Unataoe  renin r^mert s . This  report  compares 

JOVIAL  J7Z  (Level  T)  to  each  requirement  individually.  If  a requirement 
is  totally  satisfied,  she  sccoroanvi nc  text  is  a summary  o*  the 

particular  mechanism  used.  (Occasionally  no  text  is  needed  if  a 

requirement  is  totally  satisfied.)  If  a requirement  is  not  totally 

satisfied,  the  text  consists  of  a summary  of  the  short  cc  mir-ns  arm  such 
items  as  tie  scope  of  the  changes  necessary  tc  fully  reet  the 
requirement  and  the  i^pect  nt  these  chances  on  existiro  implementations. 

fach  Tinman  reouiremert  begins  with  an  introductory  paraoraoh. 
These  '-araqraphs  are  rer  reduced  in  this  report.  In  ^sny  cases  they  are 
followed  hy  several  sir.gl  e-l  i r>e  summaries  of  features  in  the  area  of  the 
requirement.  Usually  these  are  features  which  are  specifically  called 
for  i r,  tie  requirement.  A feature  enclosed  in  parentheses,  however,  is 
one  »hich.  the  reviewers  thought  rossihly  desirable,  even  thouoh  not 
called  *or  in  the  requirement. 

Symbols  placed  beside  the  introductory  piraarapb  and  the  individual 
features  indicate  the  degree  ho  which  the  requirement  or  feature  is 
satisfied  by  the  lancuare.  T^e  symbols  and  their  meanings  are: 

T - Totally  satisfied 

p - Partially  satisfied 

F - Fails  (not  satisfied  at  all) 

U - Unclear  from  the  documentation 

o+  - Almost  totally  satisfied  / 

r-  - Only  slightly  satisfied 

M/ A - Not  applicable  (j «pH  rnly  for  individual 
features  when  thr  requirement  is  not  satisfied 
at  all) 

(Tne  symbols  F,  F ♦ , *nd  h-  will  often  be  used  with  requirements  which 
are  stated  in  one  of  the  forms  "Here  will  »'e  no..."  or  "All...”,  even 
thouoh  only  T or  F are  technically  a^f  licahl*  in  there  cases.) 


1 
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The  retort  concludes  v«ith  tvn  runn^ries.  The  first  is  of  the 
features  of  J0VI*L  J 75  (Level  I>  which  are  extraneous  to  Tinrran  and  the 
desirability  of  retaining  each  of  thee.  The  second  is  of  the  I anjuaqe 
as  a vhole  and  th®  desirability  of  rooifyinn  it  to  brinn  in  into  linp 
eitn  the  Tinman  r«»3ij  i repent  s . 
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*1.  T^e  larruaae  pill  l"  type1''.  Thj  type  (or  rode)  of  all 
vari.tbles#  cofprrfnts  of  coTooritf*  data  r t rur  tures # 
expressions#  ooerit  ions#  and  :«ramrters  will  l e dete  rrri  nah  l e 
at  con)il*>  tine  aril  unalterable  at  run  tine.  The  lan^uane 
will  riouire  t-'af  the  tvt,P  of  erch  variable  and  component  of 
cor~csite  data  structures  he  explicitly  specified  in  the 
sour  re  \ roorains  . 


v.  * i l o J T j ic  tvred  in  tl  “ sense  * h a t tyres  are  Incpn  r- 1 compile 
tine#  certain  l;;nnuane  features  allow  tne  defeat  rt  type  checking 
against  which  the  romriler  cannot  rrotert.  The  constructs  OVERLAY# 
based  variables,  end  specified  tables  essentially  implement  Tree  unions, 
and  s if  re  there  is  no  requirement  (nor#  in  lee-*,  cry  l?nr  jaoe  artifact) 
to  discriminate  a noon  the  union  tv res,  the  full  introt  of  A1  is  not 
satisfied  in  J 7 '5 . (sectiers  1 arrf  ? ) 

Thr  elimination  of  OVFPLAY  is  trivi  l and  has  no  irjmact  on  other 
features;  the  effect  noon  i nr l er ent a t i ons  is  not  known,  hut  where 
D V E h L f Y is  used  ^especially  absolute  overlays  for  system  allocation), 
its  elimination  could  be  painful  to  circumvent. 

raseo  variables  coulc  be  eliminated  or  chanqec:  to  conform  fo  Tinman 
"pointer  t roper ty"  specifications  --  decidedly  expensive  (see  op). 

Specified  tables  could  he  eliminated#  but  this  impacts  J4#  and 
would  severely  irract  the  extar*-  J77./T  compilers  <narr**lv,  hFC-IC#  HRC, 
and  S A a SO  Fault-Tolerant  J7S's)  which  make  heavy  use  of  specifier!  Tables 
to  optimize  table  space  usaoe. 


A<?.  The  lannuage  will  rrovide  daha  tvoes  for  inteqer#  real 
( ft  ration  print  and  fixed  point),  boolean  and  character  and 
will  rrovide  arrays  (i.t.,  compos  i tt-  date  structures  with' 
indexable  components  of  homogeneous  type)  and  records  (i.e.# 
composite  data  structures  ..ith  labeled  coppnn^ets  o( 
hf  teroqeneous  tyre)  as  tyre  generators.  ....*' 


Inter  er  . . 

F looting  poi nt  . 
F i xeo  Point  . . . . 

Boolean  

CheroCter  String 

Arrays  

Records  ........ 


T 

T 

F 

P 

T 

& 


L cc  lean  — There 
effect  rt  Foolear,  is 


is  no  boolean  tyre  as  such  in  .177.  However#  the 
implemented  through  the  use  ct  tyje  "Lit"  in  which’ 
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the  low-crder  bi*  of  a bit  strino  is  treated  as  "true"  if  a 1 ana 
"false"  it  .1.  thus,  tor  examnlo,  rredicates  are  evaluated  to  tyge  bit 
of  size  one  rather  thar  to  the  n:r vent i or a l type  boolean. 

Arrays  and  Records  --  J?I  permits  bfth  arrays  (called  TABLFs)  and 
records  (also  colled  T»PLfs).  However,  while  one  can  declare  an  array 
o*  records  (that's  exactly  .hat  a TAELF  is),  one  cannot  declare  records 
containing  array.  Furthermore,  377  does  not  suorort  the  notion  of 
, rotcitvt?  definitions  (?CPF  in  ALGCL  A?  m "type"  ir  PASCAL),  such  that 
"type  venerators"  as  called  for  in  A?  are  not  fully  sur-oorteo. 

The  addition  of  records  of  rrays  and  prototype  detinitions  to  37 1 
is  a najer  extension  and  would  (reatly  effect  existing  compiler  Design. 
Since  type  veneration  is  urknown  to  J73,  existing  compilers  assume  a 
fixed  number  of  pre-defined  tynes  in  the  symbol  taole  desion,  and 
generalizin'!  tyre  definition  is  therefore  <.  fundsiiental  and  costly 
change.  Syntactically,  one  can  see  that  the  addition  of  protot ypes , i s 
somewhat  clumsy  owing  to  the  fact  that  J73  declarations  contain  orooerty 
descriotions  that  are  scattered  about  the  declaration.  To  some  degree, 
onrameteri  zed  defines  may  be  user!  to  effect  prototype  definitions. 
Decords  of  arrays  are  mere  difficult  because  of  the  unique  naming 
conventions  of  J 7 i-  and  fhe  lack  of  provision  for  field  selection  bv 
nullification.  v 


* i . The  source  lanruaoe  will  reouire  global  (to  a scope) 
specification  of  the  rrecisicn  tor  floatino  poirt  arithmetic 
and  will  per c it  precision  specification  frr  individual 
variables.  This  sdcc i f i cat  ion  will  he  interpreted  as  the 
maximum  precision  required  by  the  proaram  looic  and  the 


minimum  precision  to  be  supported  by  the  ohiect  code.  . . . . P 

Global  arithmetic  precision  specification  manoatory  ....( 

Individual  variable  precision  specification  permitted  ...........T 

V 


F l ra t i m point  precision  is  specified  in  the  type  declaration  for 
individual  variables  hy  stating  the  mantissa  size  ir  bits.  Thus, 

T T F M FF  F c7 

declares  a floatino  mint  varintl®  reruirinc  a minimu"^  of  ?7  bits 
(excludino  sion)  to  express  the  mantissa.  The  precision  ma'v  be  omitted, 
and  the  compiler  supplies  a default  "« inu le-prec is  ion"  value  that  is 
t ar oe t -mach i ne  dependent.  (?. 1.^.2) 

\ 

a olrbal  floatin'  point  specification  would  affect  only  those 
variables  with  The  default  precision.  Th»  implementation  impact  is 
trivial. 
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A A . Fixed  point  numbers  will  be  treated  as  exact  quantities 
which  have  a range  and  a fractional  step  size  which  are 
determined  bv  the  user  at  compile  time.  Ccale  factor 
»ana-;ement  will  be  Pone  bv  the  compiler.  ,...f 

Trf  nter1  as  exart  nuontities  ...'y/A 

Karue  and  step  size  determiner!  at  romile  time  .................. N/ A 

Scaling  handled  automatically .\ /A 


J*'7  does  rmt  support  fixed  inint  in  level  I.  (Sections  1 and  ?) 

The  full  lan^tjaue  J fi  includes  fixed  point,  and  presumably  the 
'xclusion  of  Fixed  point  from  level  T reflects  a concern  for 
implementation  erst  only.  Clearly,  the  full  language  fixed— mint 
caraoility  could  be  orawn  into  a level  1.5  sut set  without  s question  of 
language  consistency.  The  impact  on  existing  compilers  may  be  rxrecten 
tc  be  moderate. 


A 5 . Character  sets  will  be  treated  am  anv  otter  enumeration 


type.  . . . . f 

New  sets  can  be  defined  as  enumeration  types  .....F 

ASCII  end  EBCDIC  are  rrovided  f 

(Conversion  capability  between  sets  is  avoilahlei  f 


J77  defines  the  character  type  as  a built-in  type.  The  J73 
character  tyre  is  really  a character  string  type  whose  size  is  fixed  at 
the  declaration.  the  admissible  literal  denotations  for  character  tyne 
are  drawn  from  a large  set  of  qrarbics  whose  ordering  is 
imolem rotation -a enendrnt  . (1.7.1.?,  P.1.3.2) 

The  addition  of  enumerated  character  types  may  be  seen  as  an 
extension  of  th*>  J 73  status  list  (the  only  form  of  enumeration  type  in 
the  l annua  oe).  ASCII  and  FiifDTC  coulH  tbm  be  added  as  preoe  fined 
enumerations,  and  conversions  coulc  be  added,  all  tt  modest  impact  on 
existing  implementations. 


Af.  Tie  laonuaqe  will  require  ‘j*er  specification  nf  * h*1 
number  of  dimensions,  the  rs’-of  of  subscript  values  tor  r<«ch 
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dimension,  and  tyre  of  each  array  comronent.  The  number  of 
dimensions,  the  tyDe  and  the  lower  subscript  bound  will  be 
determinable  at  compile  time.  The  upper  subscript  bound  will 
be  c<’ t e r""i  nab  l e at  entry  to  the  array  allocation  scope.  ....( 

Number  of  dimensions  is  fixed  at  crmpile  time  I 

Tyre  is  fixed  at  compile  time  .....T 

Lower  subscript  bound  is  fixed  at  compile  time  T 

Urper  subscript  bound  is  fixed  at  scope  entry  

Surscripts  only  integers  or  from  an  enumeration  tyre  ............ P 

Subscripts  will  be  from  a contiatious  range  . . - T 


A l l -;rray  subscripts  are  fixed  at  compile  time.  Subscripts  are 
confined  to  inteqer  cr  status  type  (which  are  otherwise  treated  as 
integers).  J (3  d-res  not  allow  character  types  as  subscript*  (except  in 
an  exrlicit  type  conversion  to  ir.teoer  which,  is  the  character’s  internal 
bit  r e^  resentat  ion) , and  since  Tinman  requires  that  character  type  be 
enumerated,  J 73  partially  fails  this  requirement.  (?.1.5> 


Adding  variable  upper  hounds  to  arrays  will  affect  existing 
implementations  in  which  data  allocation  is  fixed  et  compile 
time  — moderate  innut.  Add i no  character  types  as  subscripts  requires 
the  i l ementat  i on  of  character  tvne  bv  enumeration  (see  AS)  and  a 
fundamental  chanoe  in  the  way  sutscripts  are  syntactically  thnunht  of  in 
J73  — they  are  now  simply  i nt°pers  --  an<(  in  the  way  in  which  the 
enumeration  type  is  conceived  --  they  arr  now  simply  mnemonic  inteqers. 
The  intent  ot  A*  could  be  met  bv  including  in  the  table  Jecloration  the 
subscript  type  (much  as  PASCAL  does)  to  include  inteoer,  status  or 
character. 


A 7 . The  language  will  permit  records  to  have  alternative 
strurtures,  each  of  which  is  fixed  at  compile  tirrie.  The  name 
and  type  of  each  record  component  will  be  specified  by  the 


user  at  compile  time.  . ...p 

Alternative  structures  for  records  arf  possible  P 

M • r ri mi na t i on  corditicn  may  le  any  Roolrar  expression  .....P 


Alternative  structures  are  implemented  through  specified  tables, 
based  variables,  or  dVFRLAY.  hiscrimi nation  is  entirely  by  convention, 
there  are  no  laniuaue  constructs  to  facilitate  discrimination,  and 
arbitrary  references  to  memory  are  simplv  achieved.  (2.1.5) 

The  concept  of  discr  imirat  ion  is  so  tnreicin  to  J77  that  to  modify 
the  lanruaie  to  include  it  is  essentially  to  oefine  a new  language.  The 
requirement  ifi  A 7 impacts  tie  three  language  features  (specified  tobies. 
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variables,  and  nvn?L*Y)  rone  of  which  is  trivially  modifiable  to 
achieve  the  intent  of  A7. 


JDVTAL  .177/1  6 

Requirement  PI 


PI.  A s s i g riment  ard  reference  operation  will  he  automat  i c a 1 1 y 
defined  <or  all  data  tyces  which  dr  not  manage  their  data 
stnrace.  The  jssirnment  operation  «ill  permit  ary  value  of  a 
given  type  to  be  assigned  tc  a variable,  array,  or  record 
component  r-f  that  type  or  of  a urion  type  containing  that 


type.  Reference  will  retrieve  the  lart  assigned  value.  ....F 

An  t on  a t i c a l l y defined  tor  ary  type  ( e x cer  t ...  \ .P 

Available  for  inrividual  component?  .................  1 

(Assignment  and  reference  via  functions)  P 


Assignment  and  reference  are  not  consistently  defined:  Type 
matching  is  not  imposed  for  structure  assior^ert  or  parameter  passim 
and  whole  arrays  are  not  assiaraMe  (onl>  entries  of  TAHIFs,  that  is, 
inrividual  irstinces  of  a structure).  Assignment  art  reference  are 
defined  for  simple  items  (i.e.,  non-record,  non-array  types). 
Assinrrr.ent  to  union  types  is  net  possible  because  union  type  is  not 
defined  in  J73. 

(Reference  by  function  is  possible,  except  that  only  primitive 
types  f»re  definable  as  function  "nesults".  Tor  example,  one  cannot 
define  a function  which  yields  ? component  of  a record  or  cf  an  array  or 
that  yields  a record  or  an  array.  Junctions  on  the  le tt-hard-s ide  are 
not  definaDle,  but  certain  built-in  functions  may  he  used  or  the  left: 
Pit,  PYTE.) 

The  implementation  of  consistent  assignment  and  reference  is  an 
enormous  chanqe  to  j?3,  especially  to  permit  array  assiannent  hr, a to  add 
all  tvres  as  function  results  (wlich  we  construe  as  essential  to  the 
notion  of  consistent  reference).  Complete  consistency  arques  for  user- 
-'efinai  le  le  f t-ha  na-ci  de  functions  to  supplement  UIT  and  rYTL,  but 
mechanizing  these  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 


P2.  The  source  language  will  have  a built-in  operation  which 
can  be  used  to  compare  any  two  data  objects  (regardless  of 
type)  for  identity. 


Array  types  may  not  he  compared,  and  type  matching  is  not  imposed 
fer  record  comparison  such  that,  for  example,  a table  entry  containing  a 
character  and  a real  may  he  found  equivalent  to  an  integer.  (A. 4,  4.S, 
4. *,  4.7) 

There  will  he  a minimal  impact  to  include  array  comoa r i s ens , hut  i 
major  imrict  to  include  tyre  rhecHno  tor  records  (althounh  this  is  a 
problem  that  ’"isl,  in  general,  he  solved  if  J77  were  to  mee*  fhr  most 
fundamental  irtent  of  Tinman). 
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“3.  Relational  operations  will  he  automatically  rt«-  f -» r>«^'i  *or 


numeric  data  ard  i.  I l tyres  defired  by  enumeration. 

built-in  tor  a 1 1 numeric  and  enumeration  types  ..................  T 

Ordering  can  bp  inhibited  when  desired  F 

relational  operators  <,  >,  < = , >-,  - , <>  api  ly  to  all  njr^rir  tvoes 
includir  j "status"  types.  Unordered  sets  unknown  in  J77.  (4.4,  4 , 

4.6,  4.?). 


R4.  The  built-in  arithmetic  operations  will  include: 
addition,  subtraction,  ml  t i r>  l i ca  t i on  , division  (with  a real 
result),  exponentiation,  integer  division  (with  inteoer  or 
fixec  point  arcunerts  arc  reminder),  and  neqatior.  ....»'♦ 

4daition  T 

Subtraction  ...........................1 

Multiplication  T 

Division  with  real  result  T 

exrcnertiation  .........................T 

Integer  and  fixed  point  division  with  remainder  ................. H* 

Negation  T 


Primitive  operations  use  familiar  notation  (♦,  -,  *,  /).  Division 
with  real  result  occurs  whenever  at  l®est  on®  of  the  divide  operands  is 
real;  division  between  integers  produces  an  integer  result.  * special 
operator  (\)  yields  the  remainder  of  an  integer  (cr  real)  division. 
(4  .S) 


(Nrte:  Because  fixeu  roint  is  "ot  supported  in  J7^,  thrrp  is  no 
fixed  i tint  division  with  remainder.) 
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njT^ers. 


Never  from  th“  Lett  for  data  within  range  ? 

Never  on  the  riqht  for  inteoer  and  fixed  rnint  F 

Implicit  floatina  point  roundino  beyond  precision  allowed  ....... T 

(Run  time  checks  can  be  avoided)  .......N/A 


Assumino  that  "data  within  ranue"  excludes  intermediate  results 
that  may  he  out  of  rancir  (taw  else  do  we  net  truncation?)  then  J73 
truncates  on  the  riqht  by  implementation  convention;  truncation  is  not 
discussed  for  arithmetic  operations  fxcent  for  assionment  to  floating 
variables  in  which  cne  has  the  option  of  rounced  or  truncated 
(presumably  low-order).  Riohf  trunrution  is  always  implicit  for 
inteqers. 

Since  truncafion  is  ret  properly  defined,  left  truncation  could  be 
added  at  modest  i mo  l emert?  * i on  cost.  -un-ti'-e  checkine  could  be  aided 
to  correct  thr  inteoer  truncation  problem  (but  with  the  ortion  for 
disabling  the  checking  mechanism)  at  moderate  cost  (either  by  insertion 
checkin*.,  code  in  the  object  rroqram,  or  “y  interpretive  execution  via 
debuoqina  data  Generated  as  an  amendment  to  the  oHect  program). 


P 6 . The  built-in  Pnolean  nprratiofis  will  include  "and", 
"or",  "not",  ano  "xor".  The  operations  "and"  and  "or"  on 


scalars  will  Ke  evaluated  in  short  circuit  mode.  ....p 

Shot-circuit  end  ................................  ........ .......p 

ihort-c i r cui t or  P 

Not  ..........T 

xor  ................................T 


By  convention,  most  J 73  implementations  employ  short-circuit  mole, 
hut  rot  by  l annua )e  definition.  (A. 5,  A . £ , A. 7) 


B7.  The  source  linouaae  will  permit  scalar  operations  and 
assionment  on  conformable  arrays  and  will  remit  data 
transfers  between  records  nr  arrays  of  identical  lonical 
structure.  ...,P 

r 

r - 


Scalar  operations  on  j.rravs  

• ssKnrent  between  records  and  arrays  of  mnformahle  type 
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J ( i does  not  permit  ajsionrent  or  reference  to  array*  in  >ny 
context  except  the  passim  as  an  actual  "reference"  Daremeter. 
Assignment  Detaeer  records  is  pe  rmi  tter!  with  cor.f  c rmabi  l i ty  refined 
o?twe®’'  any  ♦■«:>  record* . That  is,  eh^re  is  nc  type  rheckinq,  tod  the 
assignment  is  Dy  hit  strinn  r ar  i ^u  l at i on  rather  than  data  equivalence. 
(Section  /. ) 

There  will  he  a moderate  to  heavy  impact  to  acci  array  assi-o-'eot 
and  reference  with  {.roper  tyre  checkinq  and  to  ado  cortf  ormabi  li  ty 
checkin’  tor  records.  fMsc  discussed  under  requirements  PI  ^nd  P?). 


3h . There  will  he  no  implicit  type  conversions  hut  no 
conversion  operation  will  Le  required  when  the  tyre  of  ar 
actual  parameter  is  a constituent  of  a union  type  which  is 
the  formal  parameter.  The  lenouaoe  will  provide  explicit 
conversion  operations  an.ono  integer,  fixed  point  and  floatir.n 
point  data,  between  the  object  representation  cl  njmlers  and 
th®ir  representations  as  characters,  ini  between  fixed  point 
scale  factors.  . . . . P 

No  irrlicit  conversions  ....1 

Fxrlicit  between  integer,  fixed  joint,  floatin'  point  .......T 

Explicit  between  fixed  point  scale  factors  ........F 

(fcyplir.it  between  inteoer  and  boolean^  ......................... .M /A 

(Fxplicit  between  inteqer  and  enumerated  types)  ....F 

(Explicit  between  different-  enumerated  tyres)  F 

puilt-in  function*  (with  specification  for  exception  conditions) 
are  \ rovidea  for  INT,  FiOAT,  CMP,  and  PIT  of  types  float,  char, 
s i aned- i nt ®oe r , uns i <>red- i nt ene r , and  hit. 

There  is  no  provision  for  character  representation  of  internal 
numeric  objects  nor  vice-versa. 

Enumeration  type  in  J 73  is  treated  always  as  inteqer,  thus,  no 
conversion  recuired  or  defined.  (1./.1.P) 

There  will  be  a modest  imract  to  orovide  the  various  exalicit 
c onve  r s i ons . 


P9.  Explicit  conversion  operations  will 
between  numerical  ranoes.  There  will  be  » 
condition  wlen  any  integer  or  fixed 


rot  l e rrqui red 
run  t iirr  exception 
print  value  is 
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truncated.  ,...F 

Imrlicit  conversion  between  ranees  F 

fxeertion  condition  cn  integer  and  fixed  point  truncation  F 


ranges  not  defined. 

Truncation  not  noted. 

Bur-tine  checks  for  truncation  could  he  added  without  conflict  with 
other  language  features.  (See  P 5 . ) 


BIO.  The  Dose  lannuaqe  will  provide  operations  allowing 
programs  to  interact  with  files,  channels,  or  devices, 
including  terminals.  These  operations  will  ff-rr rit  sending 
and  recrivino  both  data  and  control  information,  will  enable 
programs  to  dynamically  ossien  and  reassign  1/0  devices,  will 
provide  user  control  <cr  excertion  conditions,  nd  will  nnf 
te  irstallatior  dependent.  ....F 

Sending  and  receivinc.  of  data  ................f 

Sending  and  receivinc  of  control  information  F 

Dynamic  device  assignment  F 

User  exception  condition  control  ....F 

Installation  independence  ...F 

(Data  formattinn  capability)  F 

(Rcrdino  and  writing  of  bit  strings)  f 


J73  defines  no  I/O.  (Note:  A non-standard  superset  of  level  I 
implemented  for  Wriqht-Patterson  AFP  Avionics  lab  includes  a FORTRAN  1/0 
like  c apabi l i ty ) . 

Modifications  to  implement  I/O  could  all  be  made  entirely  external 
to  the  language,  i.e.,  the  procedure,  function,  table,  and  cotipool 
capability  well  provide  all  that  is  reouired  in  Pin.  Note  that  the 
S'  ;no  and  receiving  of  control  information  is  clearly  so  hardware  and 
ope  tin'’  system  dependent  that  it  seems  as  if  this  reau i rement  is 
redundant  with  »?;  that  is,  the  enumeration  tyre  is  sufficient  as  an 
agent  f cr  the  control  information  transfer,  and  language  artifacts 
beyond  this  orimitive  capability  will  suffer  in  the  attempted  manning 
from  real  hardware /syst  errs  to  the  lanouene  constructs. 
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nil.  The  lanntaoe  will  rnvi^f  operations  on  data  tyres 

fefired  as  :"wer  set'  of  enumeration  tyres  (see  Fh).  Jh_sc 

operations  will  include  union,  intersection,  difference, 
coon  1 er>ent  , anti  an  element  predicate.  ....F 

Unit-r  .....N/A 

Intersection  ...N./A 

Difference  . M / A 

Cor>rleirent  \ * 

i*en.her*,hip  prericate  ................. N/A 

(Set  inclusion)  ............................................ .....h/A 

Sets  and  po-rr  sets  are  not  defined  ir  J73. 

j,"  will  accommodate  the  addition  of  sets  and  powersets  and  the 

requires  operations  witr  sr"?tl  impact  on  existing  features  and 

implementations.  Seme  imp  le«ent;iticr  dependent  upper  hound  on  s**t  size 
may  he  included  in  a realistic  approach  (say,  w , where  » is  the  word 
size  ir  tits),  and  this  parameter  >,culr*  be  available  as  an  in.qjiry 
crimitive  ir.  the  lanruare. 
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Cl.  side  effects  which  are  dependent  cn  the  evaluation  order 
afionu  the  arouments  nf  an  expression  will  re  evaluated 


lef  t -tn-r  i <’ht  . . . . . ( 

Side  effects  m^ist  occur  in  let t-to-r i rht  order  ................. .F 

(fnfedced  assignments)  f 


The  lannuaqe  is  equivocal  cn  the  subject.  J73  specifies  that 
"within  a particular  precedence  level,  operations  are  combined  from  left 
to  rinht",  while  later,  "The  evaluation  freer  of  formulas  is  unsoecified 
except  that  add r e ss : f o r " u l a*  and  indices  (subscripts)  must  he  evaluated 
before  variables  with  wnich  they  are  associated  are  referenced".  (4.*) 

.e  take  the  latter  as  the  yeverninu  specification. 

There  is  no  lanouaqe  iTpact  in  specifyinn  l e f t-t o- r i qh t evaluation 
order  of  expressions  cr  formulas  (side  effects  are  occasioned,  not 
evaluated);  however,  existirr  compilers  will  recuire  modification  to 
er, force  tnis  rule. 




1 

CP.  which  parts  of  an  ®xrression  constitute  the  operands  to 
each.  cneration  within  that  expression  should  he  obvious  tc 
the  reaaer.  There  will  be  few  levels  of  operator  hierarchy 


and  thry  will  te  widely  recoorizeo.  ) 

I 

Few  rrecedence  levels  .........I ..“t- 

No  user-defined  rrecedence  levels  i ....T 

Operands  of  an  operation  are  obvious  \ T 


J73  defines  10  precedence  levels.  This  is  probably  more  than  the 
"few"  reauirec  by  CP.  However,  the  levels  arc  traditional  and  familiar. 
(4.2) 


C3.  Fxrressions  of  a riven  type  will  he  permitted)  anywhere 
in  source  proorans  where  tpfh.  constants  and  references  to 
variables  of  t tat  tyre  are  all  owed.  ....T 

(lection  4) 
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CA.  Constart  expressions  will  he  allowed  in  programs 
any»'lfre  constants  are  allowed,  and  constant  exrrrssirrs  will 
be  evaluated  ^^iore  run  time.  ,...T 


*ote:  J ft  frrscrites  constant  formulas  which  contain  floctinn  or 
character  operanos  or  which  contain  the  exponentiation  operator.  (4.v) 


C 3 . T *•  ■ e r e will  be  a consistent  set  of  rules  applicable  to 
all  poramttnrs,  whether  they  he  tor  procedures,  for  ty’.  rs, 
for  exception  handling,  for  p.-rallel  processes,  for 
declarations,  or  for  built-in  operators.  There  will  be  r,o 
soecial  operations  re.e.,  array  substruc t ur i rq ) applicable 
only  to  parameters.  Uniformity  apr*  consistency  ccrtribute  to 
ease  of  learnino.  ,...r 

Parameter  rules  cc.nsistert  ir.  all  contexts  T 

b'o  special  operations  applicable  only  to  parameters  ............. p 


In  procedure  ant*  function  calls,  constants  and  simple  items  »ay  be 
passed  as  actual  parameters  oppcrite  *ables  (records /arrays ) arid  blocks, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  as s i nr  pent  vhich  is  not  defined  for  either 
tables  or  blocks.  This  feature  is  usert  to  defeat  type  checking  tor 
oaraeeters  and  implements  a kind  of  "hidden"  union  as  formal  partreters 
and  alltws.  the  writing  rf  user  oeneric  rrocedures.  (?.?.3,  5.1U) 

There  is  no  impact  cn  the  existinr  larouaoe  specification  to 
prohibit  the  ressino  of  such  [ sri-fers.  The  impact  cn  eyistinu 
proorams  is  unknovn. 


C 6 . Formal  anc  actual  naramet ers  will  alwavs  aoree  in  tyre. 

The  number  of  dimensions  for  arm  y parameters  will  he 
determinable  at  compile  time.  The  size  anti  subscript  range 
for  array  parameters  need  rot  he  determinable  at  compile 
tire,  I ut  can  be  passed  as  part  r*  thr  parameter.  ....!’ 

Actual  and  formal  p0rameters  .ill  >irre  in  tv;  r ................ 

•Tank  o*  parameter  arrays  is  Finer  at  rompile  time  T 

Parameter  array  sire  and  subscript  rnnye  can  te  passed  ..........r 


s e •*  C 5 f nr  remarks  a h r.  u t t p r * a l pa.  r a m e t **  r tahles  and  blocks.  Si?*» 
and  subscript  range  of  pfruT^ter  arrays  are  fixed  by  the  formal 
parameter  description.  (£.S.5,  3.10). 
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The  addition  of  varietle  si?e  fcr»?l  arrays  will  ado  no.^eratp  cost 
to  the  farameter  passim  mechanism  but  shoulo  have  ro  adverse  impact  on 
existim  rechanisrs  for  passino  fixed  arrays. 


C 7.  There  will  be  only  four  classes  of  formal  parameters. 


For  data  there  will  be  those  which  act  as  constants 
representing  the  actual  parameter  value  at  the  tine  of  call, 
and  those  which  rename  the  fctual  parameter  which  must  be  a 
variable.  In  adoiticn,  there  will  he  a formal  parameter 
class  for  specifying  the  control  action  when  exception 
conditions  occjr  and  a class  tor  procedure  parameters.  ....P 

*ct  as  constants  (call  by  value  rlus)  ........................... f 

Act  as  variables  (call  by  reference)  . . . P 

Excertion  control  T 

Procedure  parameters  T 

(Act  as  variotles,  but  call  tv  value)  ...T 

( » et  as  variables,  result  p a rs  meter 1 ...T 


Call  by  reference  parameters  are  restricted  to  arrays  irv'  blocks. 
Call  by  value  allows  assignment  to  a formal  narameter  (which  nofs  not 
alter  actual  parameter).  exception  control  is  by  label  parameters.  J A T 
also  allows  "value  output"  narameterr,  but  these  are  restricted  to 
non-composite  tyres,  i.e.,  to  scalars,  sinole  array  components,  or 
single  record  comnonpnts.  (2.?.^,  3. ID) 

K e c l ass i f y i no  formal  oarameters  requires  a significant  change  to  ^ 
the  svrtax  of  the  lanruaoe;  parameters  are  currently  classified 
implicitly.  Doing  away  with  output  parameters  would  require 
complicating  the  actual  parameter  descriptor  in  order  to  accommodate 
nassino  of  record  and  array  components.  This  would  have  a moderately 
heavy  i mnac t . 


C’i.  Specification  of  the  type,  ranqe,  precision,  dimension, 
scale,  and  format  of  parameters  'ill  be  optional  in  the 
procedure  declaration.  None  of  them  will  Ifi  alterable  at  run 


time.  . . . . iJ+ 

At ove  iroperties  crtionql  

Above  nroperties  are  fixed  at  run  time  ...F 


L 
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Ceoeric  frccedurps  are  partially  achievaf  I p through,  tie  use 
formal  array  c aranpters  against  ktict.  atonal  oaramettr*'  r + yirtu'.lfy 
tyre  "v  he  r8»s*c.  Thus,  ftp  ir  t?nf  of  ffc  i ? achieved  it  tnr  c.  ?t 
so^e  clumsiness  and  obfuscation.  3.10i 


of 

any 

o' 


This  r ec;u  i r e»  ent  is  in  such  Mata'd  conflict  witf  the  strict  tyoir: 
conventions  dictated  by  linear,  that  one  is  at  3 less  suggest  a 
scheme  for  meeting  C’’  that  is  not  3 boneless  kludge.  In  fact,  the 
existin'  J73  mechanism  is  no  worse  a kluoae  than  any  offer  <p.r-.,  AL^OL 
(>'• ; 'more  cut tyre •) . 


* 

CG.  There  will  te  provision  +or  variecle  ninri  ers  of 
ar  Oieents,  tut  in  such  cas»*s  all  Kut  a constant  number  of 
the’"  must  he  of  the  same  type.  vnether  a routine  can  have  a 
variable  number  of  sreu^ents  must  he  rie  t e r m i n&b  l e from  its 
rle«criotion  and  the  number  r'  arouments  for  any  call  v'i  l l fie 
determinable  at  compile  time. 

Variable  number  of  arguments  ros,-$il  1°  F 

All  tut  a corstant  nurif  °r  of  argument'  have  the  same  type  f 

Number  of  on u Tents  in.  each  call  is  fixed  <>t  com pi l®  time  T 


The  number  of  arcuments  is  fixeti  for  all  11*  er-rie  f i neu  and  built-in 
procedures  anH  functions.  (Z.i.h,  3.1b) 

The  score  of  chance  to  nernit  variable  length  argument  lists  is  not 
accommodated  /<ithin  'h»  constructs  available  in  J7f.  Such 
imp l ement ? * i on  approaches  as  sufiists,,  for  example,  renotre  moderate  to 
heavy  changes  in  oarareter  passin;.  convention*  rnr1  syntax.  The  simplest 
syntactic  approach  vcula  lie  to  enclose  for'.. I sublist  oarnTetcrs  in 
porenffescs  and  to  use  so^c  variant  nf  <-jhscrict  notation  to  select  the 
sublist  member,  all  rt  which  requires  a kir.oe*  parameter,  accessible  to 
the  prorrern,  that  identifies  the  lennth  of  the  variable  fart. 
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D 1 . The  user  w i 1 1 have  the  ability  to  associate  constant 
values  of  any  type  with  identifiers.  ....T 


The  J 73  h F ( J N F permits  this,  as,  for  example: 

DF.dNF  DOUFLc*ONF  ,,1.0«6?M. 


(7.5.1 ) 


07.  The  Unruace  will  provide  a syntax  and  a consistent 
interpretation  for  constants  of  built-in  data  types.  Numeric 
constants  will  have  the  same  value  (within  the  specified 
precision)  in  both  programs  and  data  (input  or  output).  ....P 

Literals  for  all  hui It- in  tyres  ................................. P 

Consistent  interpretation  in  prncrnu  and  data  ................... N / a 


J 73  provides  literals  for  all  non-structured  data,  hut  provides  no 
array  literals  nor  record  literals.  (5.3) 

No  I/O  is  defined  in  J73.  (See  BIO.) 

It  would  be  of  modest  cost  to  add  structured  literals  to  J73.  The 
main  problem  will  be  to  find  some  notation  that  doesn't  provoke  outrage 
from  some  corner  or  other. 


D7.  The  lanouage  will  permit  the  user  to  «recify  the  initial 
values  of  individual  variables  as  rart  of  their  declaration. 
Such  variables  will  be  initialized  at  the  time  of  their 
a pnarent  allocation  (i.e.,  at  entry  to  allocation  scope). 


There  will  be  no  default  initial  values.  ....P 

initial  value  can  be  specified  as  oart  of  the  declaration  p 

Initialization  occurs  at  allocation  score  entry  ° 

No  default  initial  values  T 


The  syntax  for  data  declarations  includes  the  facility  to  specify 
initial  values  for  so-called  "PrSERVF"  data;  data  defined  as  allocated 
to  its  containing  scope  ("IN”  data)  may  not  he  initialized.  For  arrays, 
initial  values  may  te  specified  uy  particular  subscript;  repetition 
counts  are  also  allowed.  Allocation  of  initialized  data  occurs  at 


J 7 -i  / I 
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:: 


; 


! 


i r 


compile  titie,  i.e.,  i + is  olohallv  static,  regardless  of  * ccte  o* 
itc  Urnticn.  (?.1.A,  2. 1.5,  2.1./) 

initial  values  can  t*  trivially  provided  tor  "IN”  data.  It  would 
seem  t(  t e deoraaino  of  efficiency  to  eliminate  the  alobal  static 
allocation,  although  provider  dynamic  initialization  at  see  nr  entrance 
♦ or  "FEFFFVE"  comes  tree  if  it  is  done  tor  "IK"  data. 


^A.  The  source  lao'-uage  * t l l retire  its  users  lo  specify 
individually  the  rapne  ot  all  numeric  variables  and  the  step 
size  for  fixed  point  variables.  The  range  specifications 
■-.ill  be  interpreted  as  the  maximal  ram;e  ot  values  woicr.  will 
be  assigned  to  a variable  and  tKe  minimal  range  which  must  be 


supported  bv  the  obiect  code.  Range  ann  ste~  size 

specifications  will  not  b “ interpreted  as  defining  new 
types.  r 

Numeric  variable  range  specification  "';<ndatorv  ........ .......V/* 

Fixed  point  variable  ster  siz»  specification  mandatory  ......... .v / A 


Ran  ,e  and  step  size  specifications  do  not  define  a new  type  .....N/A 


J / ’ '"ncs  not  provide  tor  rai'n'  specification  at  all.  (Tec^ico 

There  would  be  moderate  cost  to  add  range  specification  to  J ( i 
(c  .q.  , consider  borrowing  j-3  r,r  lascal  notation).  Of  -reater  cost  is 
the  aaoition  of  range-checking  code  (Fee  «5,  ii$). 


05.  The  range  ot  values  which  c.,n  be  associated  wi*h  o 
variable,  array,  or  reenrn  component,  will  be  any  built-in 


type,  =>ny  defined  type,  rr  a contiguous  subsequence  nf  any 
enumeration  tvne.  ....F 

i 

tun.'PS  nf  on  enumeration  type  are  allowed  f / a 

No  ortitrary  restriction*  on  fhr  *tructure  of  data  .............. N/ A 


Fee  DA . (Serf  ion  ? ) 


Do.  The  lan^inne  *ill  provide  a printer  neeharisr  whirf  cap 


j 
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he  user!  to  build  data  with  shared  and/or  recursive 
substructure.  The  pointer  property  will  only  affect  the  use 
of  variables  (including  array  and  record  components)  of  some 
data  types.  Pointer  variatles  will  h®  as  safe  in  their  use 


as  are  any  ether  variables.  ....P- 

Kectirsivc  and  network  structures  provided  ...................... .r- 

Handles  variable-value  and  structure-component  connections  P- 

Pointer  rronerty  is  gn  attribute  of  a tyoen  variable 

Pointer  property  not  fer  constants,  affects  only  assiqsment  .....F 

Pointer  property  mandatory  for  dynamic  allocation  ............... M/ A 

Allocation  scone  never  wider  than  access  scope  f 

(Fifn®r  the  value  or  the  printer  is  rcdifiable)  T 

(Pcirter  mechanism  nandles  procedures  and  parameters)  *’ 

(Remap  and  rer  lace  assignment  have  difterent  syntaxes)  ...F 

(Puilt-in  dynamic  variable  creation)  f 

(Variable  equivalence  classes  are  ceclarable)  .......F 


J7i  provides  for  pointed -to  t bines  through  the  based 
variable  — it^ms,  tables,  and  blocks  may  be  baser.  References  to  based 
variables  occur  either  implicitly  through  an  "address"  variable  defined 
in  tne  declaration  or  explicitly  f hrouo*>  an  "add  ress  : f ormul  a " . The 
address  variable  or  formula  is  nothino  more  than  an  integer  expression 
that  yields  a machine  address.  There  is  no  indelible  association 
between  a pointer  ancf  the  pointer-tr  object.  There  is,  therefore, 
virtually  no  t yne-che  c k i no,  r»no,  of  course,  even  machine  addressino 
exceptions  are  possible  with  no  heir  from  the  compiler  in  detecting 
these  anomalies. 

Shared  structures  (incluriiro  lists)  may  be  mechanized  by  declaring 
record  fields  wnich  Dy  convention  are  used  as  bases  or  pointers  to  other 
instances  of  the  reerrd  tyre.  (There  ore  other,  perhaps  more  comm, on  inn 
better  protected  ways  of  inn  lernent  in->  lists  in  which  a field  of  the 
record  (a  table  item  in  J73)  is  set  aside  as  an  index  to  another 
instance  --  say,  th<*  next  in  the  list  — of  the  record  tyre;  all  the 
space  is  taken  from  t statically  allocated  table  whose  definition  is  the 
record  prototype.)  This  is  rerhaps  hect  seer  as  what  is  essentially  a 
machine-language  mechani zation  c4  list  structures  (or  shared  records, 
networks,  etc.)  ana  carries  with  it  the  same  level  of  er ror -pr opens i t y 
arid  unintended  and/or  unwise  access  to  values  of  improper  type.  J73 
f<  not,  therefore,  effer  any  lanquaoe  constructs  that  make  clear  and 
obvious  the  manipulation  of  shared  or  l i st-st rue tur ed  values.  The  based 
mechanism  really  offers  a total  escape  from  tyre-checking  and  permits 
nearly  unrestricted  access  to  the  most  primitive  level  of  the  target 
machine  data. 

J/3  falls  sfrrt  of  meeting  the  D'  requirement  in  that  (a)  pointer 
variables  "'ey  he  totally  inoe;  erdenf  of  the  pointed-to  object,  (b) 
pointers  may  assume  any  arbitrary  irteuer  value,  (c)  pointer  are  not 
restricted  to  a property  of  ? tyreo  variaolc,  and  (d)  the  allocation 
scope  can  be  wider  than  the  access  scope.  (feet  ion  ?) 
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fecausp  this  renuirpnert  is  sc  broad  anc  complex,  ana  because  the 
rroui renent  its°tf  is  mt  *r«e  of  r.rt  inuit  ies , it  is  not  clear  ho*  it 
would  impact  J 7y  were  its  previsions  appended  to  the  larnuaoe.  fomewhat 
superficially  adnressed,  hv  simply  treatise  the  based  property  as  an 
attribute  and  e l i mini t i no  address  formulas  anc  restriction  the  oroperty 
to  tobies  alone,  tne  intent  of  [>s  could  be  met  at  modest  cost.  The 
affect  uf  this  one  existinc  >-rC)fjrams  not  known. 


"1 
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FI.  T*e  user  of  the  lancuaoe  will  be  able  tc  define  new  data 
types  and  operations  within  rrcar?fs.  . . . .P- 


fvrn  tl.ouah  the  table  declaration  in  J73  is  ouite  flexible,  the 
inability  within  the  lancuaoe  to  define  records  as  types  or  to  define 
records  containini  arrays  severly  limits  the  e x tens  i l i l i t y desired  in 
fcl  . 


Operations  >.re  definatle  t^nunt  functions  ard  procedi  r<*s  only. 
The  lanouaye  does  not  permit  the  definition  of  new  infix  cper.itors  or  to 
redefine  existing  infix  operators. 

See  the  remarks  under  A ? for  data  definition  enhancement1*  . The 
addition  of  infix  operator  definitions  is  a »iror  effort  if  the  type  of 
operands  is  fixed  in  the  definition;  the  effort  becomes  treater  if 
ooeranu  node  is  used  to  select  the  prnner  operator.  Jn  the  lorrcr  case, 
the  existinu  function  mechanisr  yithin  the  compiler  serves  to  implement 
the  ir^i*  operator  feature;  in  the  latter  case,  operator  sel**ctior 
becomes  somewhat  more  complex,  althouch  the  Tinman  proscription  against 
implicit  type  conversion  eases  th®  selection  problem. 


r 2 . T*e  "use"  cf  defined  tyres  will  be  indistinguishable 
from,  built-in  *ypes.  ' ....F 


since  definec  types  are  not  suppiort®d  in  J73,  this  reouirement  is 
not  met. 

rnce  defined  types  are  allowed  at  all,  consistent  syntax  is  almost 
free.  The  real  effort  is  in  providinr.  an  extension  to  allow  prototyoes, 
unions,  records  of  arrays,  and  the  pointer  property  which  are  the 
essential  elements  mission  from  J73  to  allow  true  type  definition.  (See 
A2  .) 


E3.  Each  program  component  will  be  defined  ir  the  base 
lanauane,  in  a library,  or  in  the  pronram.  There  vill  be  no 
default  .declarations.  ....r 


Some  attributes  of  type  definition  may  be  defaulted  in  .1 7X:  integer 
size,  real  rreeisicn,  table  'ower  pounds,  character  strinc  size, 
parameter  lab»l  definition,  allocation  class  of  variables.  (Section  ?) 
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E4.  The  user  .ill  he  atlr,  withir  t*e  source  lanouaoe,  to 
PKt-rnd  e * i s t i n i-  cccrntors  to  new  data  tynes.  ....F 


J f *-  ""Ops  not  a c c nil*  or*6 1 p tves  as  required  ty  Tinrran. 


f5.  Tyre  definitions  ir  the  source  lan-iuaoe  will  rer-*it 
de  tim  tier  rt  both  the  class  of  o«ta  obiccts  comf  r i *■  inq  the 
type  and  the  set  r f operations  applicable  to  that  class.  A 
defined  type  will  not  automatically  i^h^rit  the  operations  of 
the  data  with  yhirh  it  is  represented.  ....I 

Construction  F 

Selection  ...f 

Predicates  f 

Tyre  conversions  ..........f 

Operations  and  data  can  be  defined  tmether  f 

Trie  requirement  of  r 5 is  entirely  foreign  to  J 7 * . In  j cor,sp/  of 
course,  anv  user-defined  prcce^ere  may  define  a type  ana  the  operations 
for  that  type;  but  carryirio  this  notion  to  its  conclusion,  we  feel, 
violates  the  intent  of  Tinman  and  wnulo  renner  the  lanquaoe  comparison 
useless. 


FA.  The  data  obiects  comprisinq  a defined  type  will  he 
definable  by  enumeration  of  tleir  literal  names,  as  Cartesian 
products  of  enistinu  types  (i.e.,  as  array  and  record 
classes),  oy  discriminated  union  (i.e.,  as  the  union  ot 
disirint  tyres)  and  as  trie  power  set  of  an  enumeration  ty:e. 
There  definitions  vill  he  nrnr-ssed  entirely  at  compile 


enumeration  ....(> 

Cartesian  products  (records)  p 

Discriminated  union  f 

PnwiTset  of  on  enumeration  tyi c F 
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Status  tyoe  is  the  only  enumeration  mechanism  hut  does  not  define  a 
new  tvt e in  J/3;  it  is  treated  instead  as  (unsigned)  integer. 

Records  are  definable  by  the  table  mechanism,  tut  also  do  not 
define  tv'-es,  nor  may  tney  he  used  as  tyoe  constructors.  (Section  ?) 


fc  7 . 1 y pe  definitions  4 r ae  union  ( i .e  . , union  of 

non-disjoirt  types)  and  subsettinc:  are  not  desired.  ,...n- 


J7?  does  not  define  subsetting,  but  does  allow  tree  unions  throj 
specified  tables,  overlay,  and  hasea  variables.  (P.1.5.7,  1.5,  P.1. 
P.1.5,  P.1 .0) 


fc8.  When  detinim  a type,  the  user  will  he  able  to  specify 
the  initialization  and  * i na  I i zat  ion  procedures  for  the  type 
and  the  actions  to  he  taken  at  the  time  of  allocation  and 


deallocation  of  variables  of  that  tyoe.  ....F 

Initialization  f 

Finalization  ............F 

Allocation  actions  F 

Deallocation  actions  » 


See  the  remarks  under  F5 


X** 
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FI.  The  lanauaue  will  allow  the  user  to  distinguish  between 
score  of  allocation  and  scope  of  access. 


Allocation  scope  is  never  narrower  then  access  scope.  "MSFRVE" 
variables  are  in  effect  globally  allocated,  but  access  is  strictly 
controlled  through  lexical  scone  rules.  Based  variables,  however,  may 
alio*.  an  exception  in  permitting  outer  scone  access  to  inner  scope  data 
structures.  (Section  ?) 


F ? . Tt-e  ability  to  limit  the  access  to  separately  defined 
structures  will  be  available  both  where  the  structure  is 
defined  and  where  it  is  used.  It  will  be  possible  to 
associate  ns.  local  names  with  separately  defined  nroKfm 


comrc  nr-nts  . . . . . F 

Allowable  operations  can  be  limited r 

Access  can  oe  limited  where  used  F 

External  declarations  neer  not  all  have  the  same  scone  ....... ...F 

Namina  conflicts  can  be  avoided  (renaminq)  F 


Tata  tynes  are  not  oefinahle  in  j 73. 


F3.  The  sccpe  of  identifiers  will  te  wholly  determine'!  at 
compile  time. 


T 


The  score  rules  of  J7Z  conform  fn  thr  description  (1.3.3,  ?.3) 


F4.  A variety  of  asr  l i c ?t  i cn-or  i c rt  *>d  data  and  operations 
will  be  availahl*  in  libraries  and  easily  accessible  in  the 
language.  . ...p 


Comment:  it  is  hard  to  understand  fa  as  a language  requirement. 
The  requirement  should  I e that  ^ata  operations  should  be  definable 
by  means  of  a librarv  mechanism.  \o  l anouaoe  can  meet  the  abstract 
re  j ji  reit.ent  of  supportin'!  unspecified  ap:  I i cat  ions  in  its  libraries. 
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( J 73 / 1 for  wPAFh/AFAl  supports  a FOR  TR AN-l  ike  I/C  capability.) 


F5.  broaram  components  not  defined  within  the  current 
program  and  not  in  the  base  larousne  will  be  maintained  in 
compile  tine  accessible  libraries.  The  libraries  will  be 
capable  of  holding  anytninc,  definable  in  the  language  and 
will  not  exclude  routines  whose  bodies  are  written  in  other 


source  lanouaces.  ....u* 

prcerar  component  libraries  accessible  at  compile  time  ...........  T 

libraries  can  contain  foreign  lan^uane  routines  ..P 

Interface  reauirements  checkable  at  compile  time  ................ T 


Comment:  The  provision  in  f-'j  to  include  "foreign"  routines  in  the 
library  is  clearly  not  a language  reouirement  if  they  are  obliged  to 
exist  in  an  ooject  code  'nr*  that  is  indistinm/i shat l e from  the  object 
cede  of  the  "Common  Hoi",  i.e.,  ir  what  sense,  then,  is  it  foreign?  ihe 
reouirement  appears  to  be  directed  at  the  foreian  language,  not  to  the 
common  Hoi.  There  is  r. o way  sensibly  to  evaluate  existing  languages 
against  this  part  of  the  requirement. 

J 7 5 for  WPAFB/AFAl  accommodates  library  routines  written  in 
FORTRAN,  in  which  case  the  J77  obiect  code  is  oenerated  to  conform  to 
FORTRAN  conventions.  This  is  an  implementat ion  dependent  aspect  of  J/3, 
although  directives  ar»  provided  to  guide  the  cotipiler  in  generating 
soeci a l -f orm  linkage  to  foreign  languages. 


F 6 . Libraries  and  Compools  will  he  i nd i st i noui sh ab  le  . They 
will  be  capable  of  holding  anything  definable  in  the 
language,  ana  it  will  he  rossible  to  associate  them  with  any 
level  of  programming  activity  from  systems  through  projects 
to  individual  proorams.  There  will  be  many  specialized 
coppgols  or  libraries  ary  user  specified  subset  of  which  is 


immediately  accessible  from  a given  nroqram.  ....p 

Libraries  and  comnools  will  be  indistinguishable  T 

Immediately  accessible  sub  libraries  at  any  level  ......P 


The  accessibility  of  sublibraries  is  more  a function  of  the 
operatino  system's  data  iranaoement  characteristics  than  of  the  Hoi's 
l ihrar y /rompool  properties. 
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j 7 J cctpoolr.  are  r reprocessed  data,  define,  and  su'rrdyram 
definitions.  litraries  arc  not  defined  by  J73,  but  in  practice,  their 
characteristics  are  taken  from  the  taroet  machine  operation  system 
conventions.  M.6,  ? . b . 4 ) 


F 7 . The  source  lannua.-e  will  contain  standard  machine 
i ndt -enoent  interfaces  to  dependent  capabilities, 

including  oerioheral  e-juiorert  and  social  hardware.  ....1’“ 

J73  provide'  access  to  certain  machine-dependent  characteristics  by 
Tears  c * inquiry  primitives  (See  13).  However,  no  mechanism  is  proviled 
to  peripheral  equipment  as  special  hardware.  (1.?.?,  4.10.10.1) 

This  requirement  is  too  abstract  to  rrovile  meaninctul  modification 
estimates  . 
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r-1  . The  lenouaqe  will  provide  structured  control  mechanisms 


■for  seouential,  condi  t iona  l , iterative,  and  recursive 
control.  It  will  rise  rmvirie  control  structures  for 

(oseudo)  parallel  processing,  exception  handlinq,  and 

asynchronous  interrupt  hardline.  ....P 

Sequential  execution  .1 

Conditional  execution  ..............T 

Iteration  l 

Recursion  T 

(rseudo)  parallel  processing  ...F 

Exception  handliro  F 

Asynchronous  interrupt  hand  line,  .........F 

Control  structures  from  a small  set  of  simrle  nrimitives  ....... .F 


J7'5  provide'  GOTO,  IF,  and  FOR  statements.  Recursion  is  attainable 
u'ina  features  not  intended  to  support  recursion  ("Eased"  procedures  and 
the  DEF  facility).  (3.2,  3.4) 

GOTC  is  allowed  out  cl  scope,  ard  parameter  labels  are  permitted  as 
J73’s  solution  to  exception  exits  from  procedures.  This  conflicts  with 

G2 . 

Parallel  processing  is  major  impact.  Exception  and  asynchronous 
interrupt  handling  could  be  implemented  throuoh  the  library  somewhat 
trivially  it  certai  i constraints  w»rt  I'TOsed  (such  a?  proscriptions 
against  nlobal  exits  (goto  from  exception  routines). 


G?.  Tne  source  language  will  orovide  a "GO  TO"  operation 
aoplicable  to  program  labels  within  its  most  local  score  of 
definition.  ,...F 


J 7 3 allows  direct  branches  out  of  scope  and  parameter  label  GOTOs. 
(3.2,  3.4) 

^ranches  out  of  scope  could  be  trivially  proscribed.  Eliminating 
nara^nter  labels  leaves  a small  cap  in  nrovidino  procedure  exception 
exits  . 


G3.  The  conditional  control  structures  will  be  fully 
partitioned  and  will  permit  selection  among  alternative 
computations  based  on  the  value  of  a boolean  expression,  on 


A 
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the  subtype  of  a value  from  3 discriminated  union,  or  on  a 


commuted  choice  amcr.o  labeled  & Ittrnat  ives  . ....I 

3 a s*  * on  Boolean  expression  T 

Rased  on  tyne  from  discriminated  union  ...f 

Rased  on  commuted  choice  amend  labeled  alternatives  .............  T 

All  alternative  must  be  accounted  for  .....F 

simple  mechanisms  will  be  supplied  for  common  cases  ............. F 


J7!f  does  not  provide  discriminated  unions.  J73  svitch  supplies  the 
familiar  CASF  facility.  Unaccounted  for  alternatives  are  undefined  in 
J73  (in  the  SWITCH  statement  FIS^  may  be  omitted  in  the  familiar  *ay). 

There  are  no  simple  mechanisms  for  common  cases.  (3.7,  3.*) 

In.  Irment iny  discriminated  unions  must  precede  i mp leu ent inu 
computed  alternatives  based  on  union  type. 


C-4.  Tn“  iterative  control  structure  will  cermit  the 
termination  condition  to  appear  anywhere  in  th?  loop,  will 
recuire  control  variables  to  he  local  to  th°  iterative 
control,  «ill  alio*  entry  only  at  the  head  of  the  loop,  ana 
will  not  impose  excessive  overhead  in  clarity  or  run  the 
execution  costs  tor  common  special  case  termination 
conditions  (e.n.,  fixed  numoer  of  iterations  or  elements  of 
an  array  exhausted). 


Termination  can  occur  anywhere  in  the  loop  . . . p 

Multiple  termination  precicates  are  possible  ................... .P 

F nt  r y permitted  only  at  the  loon  head  . P* 

Simple  cases  are  clear  an*  efficiert  ............................  T 

Control  variable  is  local  to  the  loop  F 

Control  value  is  efficiently  available  after  termination  ........F 


Termination  within  a loor  is  possible  by  GOTO,  RETURN,  STOP,  or  by 
turnine  tie  "’JH I L r " condition  false.  (3.9.7) 

Multiple  termination  nredic»tes  are  only  possible  bv  normal 
conditional  branches  within  the  loop  that  force  exit. 

The  lannuaoe  permits  multiple  ertry  loons  by  not  diapnosinr  them. 
However,  essentially,  J73  calls  a branch  irto  ? loop  undefineo  (3.9.7). 

Control  variables  may  be  any  non-comnos i t e , scalar  variable. 
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The  value  of  the  control  variable  alter  normal  termination  is 
available  only  as  an  imr lementat ion  ouirt.  Since  ordinary  variables  are 
used  as  loop  cootrol  variables  (3.9.1),  it  follows  that  on  abnormal  loop 
termination,  tne  variable  holds  its  last  assigned  value.  At  normal 
termination,  the  last  assigned  v^lue  is  not  snecified,  i.e.,  the  user 
cannot  know  whether  incrementation  rrecedes  as  follow'  the  test.  (3.9) 

fcestructurinr  loops  is  a moderate  task  and  quite  localized. 
Compilers  should  te  obliged  to  diagnose  branches  into  FOR-loops. 


G5.  Recursive  as  well  as  nonrecursive  routines  will  be 
available  in  the  source  lanouace.  It  will  not  be  rossible  to 


define  procedures  within  the  body  of  a recursive 
procedure.  ....p-f 

No  recursive  orocedures  within  recursive  procedures  T 

(Maximum  depth  of  recursion  can  be  specified)  ...................  F 

(Recursiveness  must  te  specified)  ............................... F 


Recursive  procedures  are  defined  by  based  procedures,  h E F PROC,  and 
rEF  PRC  c . Since  full  J73  defines  recursive  procedures,  one  can  see  that 
the  recursive  capability  in  level  1 is  unintended.  (?.?) 


Cifc.  The  source  larqnaoe  will  provide  a parallel  processing 
capability.  This  capability  should  include  the  ability  to 
create  and  terminate  (possible  pseudo)  parallel  processes  and 
for  these  processes  to  gain  exclusive  use  of  resources  during 


specified  portions  of  their  execution.  ....F 

Able  to  create  and  terminate  parallel  processes  ................. F 

drccess  can  oain  exclusive  use  of  resources  ...........F 

no  parallel  routines  within  recursive  routines  ...........F 

o routines  within  parallel  routines  ............................ F 

vc»irrum  number  of  simultaneous  instances  are  declarable  ,F 

(Access  rules  are  enforced)  .F 


J 71  makes  no  mention  of  parallel  processing. 

It  would  be  a very  heavy  impact  to  add  parallel  processing.  This 
requirement  is  vague  ard  potentially  defines  an  creratinn  system,  sp  to 
evaluate  the  scale  of  the  effort  to  include  it  in  any  language  at  this 
level  cf  invest  in.'-t  ion  is  impossible. 
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r 7.  The  excMtion  handlino  control  structure  will  permit  the 
user  hr>  cause  transfer  of  control  and  data  for  any  error  or 


excertion  situation  which  minht  occur  in  a proaran.  ....P- 

Prcqram  can  uet  control  for  any  exception  .. f 

Parameters  can  be  passed  r 

Can  c,et  nut  of  anv  level  of  a 'ipst  of  control  ......F 

fan  handle  the  exception  at  any  level  of  control  F 


J i77.  doe's  not  address  exception  handlino.  in  practice,  there  is 
not hi nc  in  J 7 5 that  prevents  exception  handling.  The  stylizer  system 
interface  is  handled  hy  machine  lancuaae  but  J 7',-ca  1 1 ab  le  procedures, 
while  J?7  provides  no  exception  handlino  artifices,  ier  Imentatians 
written  iruJ73  do  pernit  rational  exception  handlino. 

Tt  .*culd  te  a irodera^e  ly  heavy  imr.-act  to  add  exception  control 
constructs  en  t discipline  to  J73. 


PS . Th^re  will  le  source  lanouaoe  features  which  permit 
delay  on  any  control  path  until  some  specified  time  or 


situation  has  occurred,  which  permit  specification  of  the 
relative  priorities  amonn  narallel  control  paths,  which  qive 
access  to  real  time  clocks,  which  permit  asynchronous 
hardware  interrupts  to  be  treated  as  any  other  exception 
situation.  . . . . F 

Priority  specification  f 

Synchronization  via  wait/enable  operations  .F 

Wait  for  end  of  real  time  interval  F 

Wait  for  end  of  simulated  Mire  interval  F 

Wait  for  hardware  interrupt  F 

(Can  enable  and  disable  interrupts)  .............................  F 
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rtl  . The  source  lanauaqe  will  he  free  format  with  an  explicit 
statement  delimiter,  will  allow  the  use  of  mnemoni ca  1 1 y 
significant  identifiers,  will  be  based  on  conventional  forms, 
will  have  a simple  uniform  and  easily  parsed  grammar,  will 
not  rrovidc  unique  notations  for  special  cases,  will  not 
permit  albreviation  of  identifiers  cr  key  words,  and  will  be 


syntactically  unambiguous.  ....P* 

Free  format  with  statement  terminator  ...........T 

m.nerronic  identifiers  possible  .....T 

Pasec  on  conventional  forms  T 

Sir  pie  grammar  ..n+ 

No  special  case  notations  ................................... . ...P+ 

No  abbreviations  of  identifiers  or  keywords  P* 

Unarr hi  ruru  s grammar  I 


Special  case  notations:  status  constants  (2.4.1).  keywords 
abbreviated;  TROr,  type  specifiers  (e.g..  f for  FLOATING,  S for  INTEGER, 
etc . ) . (2.3.1 , 2.1 ) 


H2 . The  user  rill  rot  be  abl*'  tc  rodity  the  source  language 
syntax.  Soec i f i ca l l y , he  will  not  be  able  tc  modify  operator 
hierarchies,  introduce  new  precedence  rules,  define  new  key 
word  forms  or  define  new  infix  operator  precedences.  ....T 


J ,’3  does  not  allow  modifications  of  built-in  operations  in  any  way: 
precedence,  operator  meaninr,  and  language  words  are  irrevocably  fixed 
oy  the  j 7Z  definition. 


H3.  The  syntax  of  source  language  programs  will  be 
comrosable  from  a character  set  suitable  for  publication 
•or oses,  but  no  feature  of  the  language  will  be  inaccessible 
usino  the  64  character  ASCII  subset.  ....T 


The  special  marks,  digits,  and  letters  defined  for  J73  (I>.1)  are  a 
proper  ASCII  subset. 
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H 4 . l^e  Innquaoe  Definition  will  provide  the  formation  rules 
for  identifiers  and  literals.  These  will  include  liter* Is 
tor  numbers  snf  character  strings  and  a break  character  tor 
use  internal  to  identifiers  and  literals.  . . . . P* 

/ 

£re ak  character  exists  ...........................I 

(Literals  are  se  If-icfent  if  yir.u  as  to  type)  ......................  »♦ 

(Bit-strin?  literals  for  ?nv  tynt*)  T 

JM  uses  the  apostrophe  for  the  break  character.  The  only  literal 
that  is  not  self-defining  is  the  unqualified  status  constant.  (1.3.1) 


H5.  There  will  be  nc  continuation  of  lexical  units  across 
lines,  but  there  will  be  a way  to  include  object  characters 
such  as  end-ot-line  in  literal  strin-'-.  ....F 

Lines  ar**  undefined  in  J73;  the  incut  is  a continuous  stream  of 
characters  . 

It  would  he  a trivial  change  to  the  language  to  satisfy  this 
requi rerent . 


H6.  Key  words  will  He  reserved,  will  he  very  few  in  number, 
will  be  informative,  nnd  will  not  he  usable  in  contexts  where 
an  identifier  can  be  used.  ,...T 

J75  defines  6b  keywords  which  are  reserved  (S.?.1).  15  of  these 

k®y<*ords  are  unused  in  the  LpvpI  1 subset,  leavino  a net  of  53.  This 
seems  few  enough. 


H 7 . The  source  lannuaqe  will  have  a single  uniform  comment 
convention.  comments  will  be  easily  di s t i ncu i sh at  I e from 
code,  will  be  introduced  bv  a sinnl**  (or  possibly  tWO) 
larouaor  lefiied  characters,  will  jermit  any  conLination  of 
characters  to  appear,  will  ne  able  to  arpear  anywhere 
re?sr>nable  in  proor*ms,  will  automatically  terminate  at 
end-of-lire  if  not  otherwise  terminated,  and  will  not 
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prohibit  automatic  reformattino  of  rr^nrams.  ,...P+ 

Uniterm  comment  convention  1 

Loot  different  from  code  .P 

nracketea  by  one  or  two  characters  .............................. T 

fan  contain  any  characters  .T 

Can  appear  anywhere  reasonable  T 

Terminated  by  the  end  of  the  line  ...............................  F 

Compatible  witn  automatic  ref ormattino  .......................... 1 


Since  "any  characters"  may  appear  in  a comment,  comments  can  indeed 
lock  ouite  a bit  like  code.  (Tris  requirement  seems  inconsistent). 

Comments  are  delimited  by  the  double  quote  mark  which  is  also  jsed 
to  delimit  define  Strinos  T5.4,  7.S.1). 


HP.  The  lanauape  will  rot  rermit  unmatched  parentheses  of 
anv  kind.  ....T 


H9.  There  will  be  a uniform  rrferent  notation.  ....F 


function  calls  use  round  tickets,  subscripts  use  square  brackets. 

The  replacement  of  souare  brackets  in  all  contexts  with  round 
brackets  introduces  a syntactic  ambinuity  between  replication  courts  for 
rreset  table  data  and  the  subscript  notation  for  the  table  entry  to  be 
preset.  For  example,  currently 

TA81E  AAC1:107F  = fAA*?)(P); 

pa  • r such  that  (AA*?)  is  a "number : formul a"  which  represents  a 
replication  count  <AA  must  be  a named  constant,  and  the  count  is  a 
c omo i l e-t i me  constant  expression).  Then,  the  proqram 

T *H  L F A A T 1 :1H)F  = [»A*?1  (0); 

identifies  the  sioole  entry  at  M*?  which  is  to  be  preset  with  the 
initialled  value  zero.  The  former  case  presets  A A *?  entries  with  zero 
heiinrinc,  by  default,  with  tic  first  entry).  by  this  example,  the 
replacement  of  sauart  with  round  l rackets  demonstrates  the  ambiguous 
svntax.  t new  syntax  tor  initialized  data  would  solve  this  problem  at 
modest  ccst. 
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HIT.  bo  language  defined  symbol**  'ipnrarinq  in  the  same 
context  will  ►ave  essentially  different  meaninos.  ....r’ 

j 7 i uses  the  = for  both  t*e  assirnrent  and  equality  operators.  In 
addition,  the  r is  jsed  for  both  hared  variable  reference  and  for 
r * e r t r e d l v procedure  calls  (wh.icf  some  miuht  eruue  is  consist*  rt  --  a 
so-called  based  procedure  is  one  whose  data  space  is  supplied  ty  tfe 
caller,  i.e.,  the  procedure  data  is  based  hut  not  the  procedure  itself, 
which  is  the  reason  for  judo  inn  it  inconsistent  here).  In  addition, 
subscript  ^racket-*-  are  used  for  a varietv  of  rur[  os  es  whose  syntactic 
context  determines  the  mearinn.  The  same  is  true  for  for  unaualified 
status  constants.  Lastly,  parentheses  are  used  to  delimit  constant 
expressions,  without  which  there  *nuld  he  introduced  cyntactic  a»lidiity 
in  initialized  data  constructions. 

Tht  language  could  made  mere  consistent  at  probably  modest  c~s t, 
but  r ary  wc.ulH  otiect  loudly  tn  the  eliminatior  cf  unqualifies  status 
constants,  and  the  subscript  cases  merit  more  examination  than  is 
affordable  in  tMs  study.  Clearly  a new  assignment  operator  is  a 
trivial  chance,  and  the  based  procedure  call  ouesticr  is  arguable  in  any 
event  . 
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II.  There  will  b*»  no  defaults  in  programs  which  affect  the 
oroiiran  locic.  That  is,  decisions  which  affect  urogram  logic 
will  te  made  either  irrevocably  when  *he  languace  is  defined 
or  explicitly  in  each  prcaran. . 


J defaults  the  ranee  and  precision  of  numeric  data.  However,  the 
langua-ot  does  providr  inouirv  primitives.  (?.  1.3.?,  1 .2.2) 

Similarly,  the  internal  representation,  character  size,  and 
collation  struence  tor  the  character  type  are  irrp lement at i on  depenient 
defaults  (which  the  programmer  may  not  override). 

refault  ranje  and  r rerision  is  trivially  eliminated.  Tht  character 
type  int»rnil  representation,  cnl  latino  ser.uerce,  and  size  defajlts 
present  a morr  difficult  problem. 


I t . Defaults  will  he  provided  fee  special  capabilities 
affecting  or  l y object  rep  resort at i on  and  other  properties 
which  the  programmer  does  net  know  or  care  about.  Such 
let  ults  will  always  mean  that  the  proorammer  does  not  care 
•hirt  choice  is  mane.  The  programmer  will  he  able  to 


override  these  defaults  when  necessary.  ....P 

Pet. ults  srecitied  for  don't  care  cases  .....T 

i ri  irammer  can  override  the  defaults  F 


In*  rronranmrr  may  override  size  and  precision  defaults,  but  not 
those  relatin'-,  to  the  character  type.  (See  11.) 


?3 . Th*»  user  will  te  able  tc  associate  compile  ti"e 
riables  with  precrams.  These  will  include  variables  which 
specify  the  object  computer  model  and  other  aspects  of  the 
oticct  machine  corf iaur at  ion  . ....ft 


if 


l rev  idee  a 
These 


variety 

inc lure 


of  target 
(1 .P.7) 


machine 


parameters  as  language 


h its  n'r  character 
Hits  rcr  word 
Address  units  per  were 
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>jmler  cf  characters  rer  (rackeo)  wcr^ 

“it  size  for  ar*dre$r  formulas 
Lowest  and  hiihest  addresses  of  statically 
allocated  data  srace 


In  addition, 

< A -10-10-1)  size 
and  tie  bit  size, 
( i t ems  , 


the 

of 

Py*e 


l anauane 
allocate* 
size,  and 
tables 


provides  incuiry  functions  for 

data  for  "baser"  procedures 

word  size  of  data  strjctjres 

, b locks). 


14.  The  source  lanooaoe  ..ill  nerrrit  the  use  of  ccnoi  t i on  a l 
statements  (e.q.,  case  statements)  dependent  on  the  object 
environment  and  other  c^mrile  time  variables.  In  such  ca<f s 
the  conditional  will  be  evaluated  at  compile  time  and  orly 
the  selected  rath  will  be  compiled.  ...,e- 


Conditional  compilation  is  rnssible  only  throuoh  the  use  of  special 
directives  ('SKIP,  'PFflN,  ! E N b ) . The  conn i t i ona l i t y is  not  expressed 
through  C * S E or  If-like  constructs. 

moderate  to  b.eavy  cost  tc  imol^mert  comp i l r - t i me  variables  and 
predicates,  dependirq  cf  course,  cp  the  sophistication  of  the  control 
constructs  (are  FCKs  ellowed,  for  example"*) 


15.  The  source  lan.juaae  will  cortain  » simple  clearly 
identifiable  base  or  kernel  which  houses  all  the  power  of  the 
laoruare.  To  the  extent  possible,  the  b?se  will  he  minimal 
with  each  feature  providin'’  a sinale  unioue  capability  not 
otherwise  duolicated  in  the  base.  The  choice  of  the  ba*e 
will  not  detract  from  tKe  efficiency,  rafrty,  or 
undf  r s f andabi  l i ty  of  the  lan'Miaoe.  ....T 


J/3  Level  I is  the  basic  subsets.  (This  rer.uirement  soun”s  like 
the  basis  for  extensibility,  in  ^hich  sens'*,  J73  partially  fails  exceot 
for  that  provided  through  r rocedures  / l ibrar  i e s /compoc  l s . ) 

j 73  Level  I offers  few  r edt/rdanc  ies  (IF  and  SWITCH,  for  example) 
and  thesr  are  useful. 

It  „ 


LL 


A 
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16.  Lannuaqe  restriction?  which  are  dependent  only  on  the 
translator  and  ret  on  the  object  machine  will  be  specified 
exilicitly  in  the  lamuage  rietinition.  ,...F 


J75  leaves  compiler  c apac i t i es / 1 imit at  ions  as  almost  totally 
implementation  dependent. 

Setting  compiler  limits  witnin  the  language  definition  may  have 
significant  impact  on  existing  implementations  which  are  unknown  at  this 
w ri 1 1 i ng  . 


I/'.  Lannuaoe  restrictions  which  are  inherently  dependent 
only  on  the  object  environment  will  not  be  built  into  the 
language  definition  or  any  translator.  ....T 


JdVIAL  J75/1  57 

’'egu  i remen*  J1 


J1  . Tte  language  ana  its  translators  will  not  impose  run 
tire  co«ts  fn r unneeded  rr  unusec  oenerality.  They  will  be 
capable  of  producing  efficient  code  f rr  all  proorams. 


No  efficiency  ccst  for  unused  features  ...........P 

Ffficient  code  can  be  produced  for  all  features  ....P 


The  Ir.njua-Jt  implies  cert, in  costs  for  little-used  or  unused 
features  ^procedure  calls  tr  handle  based  rroceoures  and  par -meter 
rrnceiuresi,  although  the  lanouaoc  does  not  exclude  clever 
i i Indentations  may  circumvent  these  apparent  costs. 


J2.  Any  optimizations  performed  by  t'e  translator  will  net 
change  the  effect  of  the  nrooram.  ....1 


Insofar  as  it  is  nrcvehle  that  v'fcessive  translations  of  th<» 
source  to  object  environment  yield  an  eauivalent  program,  then  to  that 
deorec  oct imi zat i on  will  not  charoe  the  effect. 


J3.  The 
machine 
lam  uaoe 


source  larinjaoe  will 
dependent  hardware 
c odr  insertion*  . 


provide  encapsulated  access  to 
facilities  including  machine 


J7<  c:oes  not  support  machine  code  insertions,  but  rhere  is  nothing 
to  prevent  procedure  cells  to  programs  written  in  machine  language. 


J4.  It  will  h*  possible  within  the  source  language  to 
specify  the  object  presentation  of  ro"rosite  data  structures. 
These  descriptions  will  be  ortional  at d encapsulated  and  will 
be  distinct  from  thr  lonical  description.  The  user  will  be 
aole  to  specify  the  rime /so ace  trade-of4  to  the  translator. 
If  not  specified,  the  object  representation  will  be  ODtimal 


as  determined  fy  the  translator. 

encapsulated  snecificafioo  of  representation  rossible  I 

Sbace/t  ine  tradeoff  can  be  sc<rcified  w.l’ 
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J77,  permits  the  proorammer  to  r.l  locate  the  components  ot  a 
strjcture  down  to  the  hit  level  thrnuoh  the  use  of  specified  tables 
(P.1.5.7).  Allocation  car.  be  controlled  to  machine  address  level  with 
th<»  OVERLAY  statement  (1.^.1). 

rL  ace-t  i rr.  e tradeoffs  are  siecified  throuph  tab  le /tab  le-i  tern  packing 
specifiers  to  yield  unpac k ed/ f ast-acc e ss , sotrewhat-racked/f  ast-access, 
or  t i qh 1 1 y-packeri /s low-a ccess  alternatives  (P .1 .5 .5 .? ) . 


J5.  The  nrocremmer  will  he  able  to  srecify  whether  calls  on 
a routine  are  to  have  an  open  or  closed  implementation.  An 


ooen  and  a closed  routine  of  the  seme  description  will  have 
identical  semantics.  ....p* 

Cc en/c  l~s ed  properties  can  be  specified  ......................... P* 

Open  anc  closed  versions  have  the  sa^e  semantics  ................ P 

j t *j  defines  only  closed  routines  as  procedures,  functions. 


However,  the  o a r a me te r i 7cd  define  mechanisms  (P.5.1)  may  be  used  to 
obtain  the  -'Den  routine  effect. 


JOVIAL  J 7 < / j 


TV 


Extraneous  Features 

recommend  that  the  follc'-inn  features  of  JOVIAL  J73  (Level  I), 
not  required  by  the  Tinman,  he  kept: 

* rh?racter  striro  type  (assuming  that  the  Tinman 
requires  only  a character  type,  not  a character  strino 
tvu e) . 

* Result  parameters  (output  njrar eters)  for  procedures. 

* Control  of  the  internal  structure  of  records  through 

(1)  specifying  the  internal  arrangement  ot  the  record 
as  either  raralltl  or  serial  a>->d  (?)  specifying  the 

compiler  nackinn  algorithm  to  Fe  used. 

* The  RFDt'CIFLC  directive,  which  allots  optimization  of 
function  calls  which  cannot  he  done  without  the 
directive. 

* The  functions  >aS  and  S I c,n  . 


The  following  features  provide  a useful  capability.  They  should 
either  re  kept  intact  or  rep  laced  by  snrre  ecuivalert  feature: 

* Pit  strina  tyre.  The  nit  string  constant  appears  to 
be  overly  elaborate,  how“ver. 

* The  SHIFT  function,  used  to  shift  hit  expressions. 

* The  bit-manipulat inn  oferaters  NOT,  AND,  OR,  XOR,  and 

rdv. 

* The  trace  directive.  This  debugging  aid  could  well  be 
expanded. 


The  followin  features  are  machine  dependent,  but  useful.  They 
should  re  rptaineu  because  of  this  usefulness,  but  it  should  lr  required 
that  any  use  he  bracketed  ( enc?r  sii  l atedT  by  statements  which  marl  then 
as  feii:  . nachine  dependent  ( r ecu  i r ement  JT): 

* The  functions  fit,  PITrr,  pytf,  an--*  Char,  which  permit 
accession  bits  and  bytes  of  exrressions. 


The  followinn  features  of  JOVIAL  J7*  (Level  1),  not  required  by  thr 
Tinman,  should  be  deleted; 

* The  various  size  function  (BITSI7F,  BYTFS17F, 
w OR  DS I 7 f ) , which  return  tFe  number  ot  stcraie  units 


JOVIAL  J73/I 
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allocated  to  various  ertitirs.  This  is  too  hardware 
dependent . 

* Rased  data  and  procedures  and  the  related  features  of 
the  lanouaoe  (e.o.,  the  hr,l7F  function  and  the 
interference  directive).  This  is  an  area  of 
nroorammi  na  entirely  toreian  to  the  Tinman  and,  until 
the  Tinman  adaresses  the  subiect,  these  teatures 
should  he  removed. 


* The  function  LOC,  which  returns  the  machine  address  of 
an  entity.  This  is  too  hardware  dependent  and  its 
prirarv  function  is  probably  that  of  a pointer. 

* OVERLAY , a form  of  fret  union. 

* The  abilitv  to  return  through  more  than  one  level  of 
procecure  linkage  by  execution  a sinple  RETURN 
statement,  while  perhaps  useful  in  some  cases,  this 
tends  to  obscure  pronraip  flow  and  thereby  drive  ur 
maintenance  costs. 

* Rlockino  of  data.  This  is  properly  a function  of  a 
loader  nr  link  editor. 


JOVIAL  ill/ I 


A ■» 


c j m ■*>  ?.  r v 

As  a result  of  fv?  luatu.’  J7*  against  tie  Tinuitin  rr::ui  rfrents, 
several  rood  features  of  the  Iteouaoo  which  satisfy  cr  cone  close  tr 
satisfying  these  r ecu  i rtmer, have  been  identified-  The  Umjatie 
requires  type  checkin  cf  all  entities  it  compile  tire,  periits 
nrecision  specification  4or  individual  variables,  requires  t r «- 1 the 
njmber  cf  d i m.ens  i ons , type,  and  lower  subscritt  hound  of  arrays  he  fixed 
at  compile  ti”»e,  jerrits  relational  orerators  4cr  comparing  all 
primitive  data  tyres  includin')  enumeration  tyres,  allows  various 
built-in  aritnr.etic  operations  including  inteaer  division  with 
rs.mairder,  oerm.it.  s explicit  conversion  between  various  data  tyres 
through  functions  such  es  1 M , FLOAT,  CHAR,  and  PIT,  and  establishes  a 
few,  “asy  to  understand  rules  *rr  expression  evaluation  and  operator 
nrecefW.ce . ‘-ules  ter  handling  parameters  for  nrocedurcs  ano  built-in 
operators  are  nnsistsrt  throughout  ♦ be  lar.T'iaoe  definition.  The 
larciuPie  rrovidts  for  exception  control  parameters  (i.e.,  labels)  as 
well  as  proredures  as  parameters.  It  has  the  capability  of  assigning 
identifiers  to  constants.  It  permits  initiali7aticn  rt  ">ost  data  types 
at  the  time  of  their  definition.  It  allows  the  definition  of  recursive 
procedures  and  recursive  data  structures  wit!  the  use  of  a pointer 
mechanism.  The  language  also  rrouires  that  all  itens,  arrays,  tables, 
etc.,  he  exnlicitly  declared  before  use,  hence  that  nr  implicit 
declarations  will  be  permitted.  The  scone  of  these  identifiers  is  also 
deter- doable  at  cumpile  time.  Tre  user  can  have  access  to  both  comoools 
and  libraries.  The  syntax  rf  the  lannnare  is  consistent,  allows  4 ree 
formattinn,  and  does  not  rrovioe  for  special  cr  rare  cases.  The 
language  syntax  cannot  be  modified  hy  the  user  or  the  i rr l er enter  in  any 
way.  Sinule  Quotation  is  nermittea  as  a break  character  tor  use  within 
names,  thus  allowing  tor  mnemonic  name*-  to  be  used  as  identifiers  »nd  to 
increase  readability  of  nroorups.  The  l:  nnuaoe  has  keywords,  all 
reserved.  J73  assinns  a unit ue  meoninn  to  most  symbols;  the  only 
exceptions  are  =,  which  is  u*=er*  tc  I'errte  both  assirrrent  and  lexical 
identity,  and  ?,  which  is  used  tr.r  both  based  variable  reference  and  tor 
reer.tr.. nt  procedure  calls.  t ^ irr.i  ler  entat  ion  depenoent  defaults  are 
cermitted  »ith  the  exception  cf  range,  precision  of  numeric  cats,  the 
internal  representation  of  character  type,  and  the  collatino  seqjence. 
The  rronrammer  has  the  facility  to  override  si7e  and  precision  related 
defaults.  J73  provides,  a variety  of  target  machine  related  laniuage 
primitives.  Hn  user  can  specify  the  tits  pi’s  character,  bits  per  « j r d , 
njmber  of  characters  per  pecked  word,  lo-est  and  highest  addresses  of 
static  da*a  storaoe,  etc.  The  Ins-oace  i • aesigred  around  a level  I 
kernel  and  provides  for  extensibility.  3t  also  perrits  user  cefined 
open  and  closed  routines. 

There  are,  ’■owever,  -any  characteristics  in  which  j/3  falls  snort 
nf  the  I i r m a n renui  re-ent  s . I riff  ry  am  on'  the*e  are  the  lacx  of 
parallel  processing,  exception  h . nd  li  r.r  , and  input/cutput  co-abilities. 
There  is  no  facility  ir  the  lar-mane  which  can  nmvide  global 
specification  of  rrecisior  fer  arithmetic,  ranee  of  variables, 
enumeration  of  unordered  *ets,  and  truncation  of  numbers,  from  tbf  right 
instead  of  toe  left.  The  lamuaoe  'or-,  not  allow  definition  of 
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procedures  with  a variable  nurrcer  of  arguments,  nor  does  it  define 
scalar  operations  for  arrays.  J73  does  not  allow  the  user  to  define  new 
data  types  or  new  operators.  Compools  and  libraries  are  treateu 
differently.  The  f-010  statement  is  unrestricted  in  its  use  and  allows 
transfers  of  control  into  and  out  of  the  scone  in  which  it  apoears.  The 
loop  control  variable  is  not  local  to  the  loon  and  has  to  se  defined 
before  use;  that  is,  outside  the  ra> ge  of  the  loop.  The  concept  of 
uniform  referent  notation  is  icn^red  hy  the  language;  the  syntax  of 
function  calls  is  different  fro"  array  subscript  notation.  Moreover, 
the  functions  or  procedure  names  cannot  re  useo  on  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  assi  mirent  statement  like  other  data  variables.  The  language 
dfcf  intior  aljo  *ails  to  specify  "'achin®  independent  compiler 
limit  at  i ons  . 

Language  designers  h t ve  two  alternatives  in  modifying  J73  tr  meet 
f-<*  Tir»ran  reou  i r e*  en  t s . The  first  is  to  alter,  delete,  or  extend  she 
language  capabilities,  use  the  existing  syntax  and  semantics  as  the 
base,  and  arrive  ?t  the  desired  lanquaqe.  Ihe  second  is  *0  draw  jpon 
the  strengths  of  J7?  conceptually,  and  to  design  a new  lanquaqe  from 
scratch. 

The  first  alternative  will  reouire  th*  alciition  of  many  features, 
such  as  taskim  capabilities,  exception  handling  by  means  of  control 
features  or  other  suitable  mecharism,  a complete  irput/outout 
capability,  ability  to  define  new  data  tyres  and  operators,  including 
the  extension  of  new  operators  to  built-in  data  types.  Extensive 
modification  of  the  pointer  capability  is  required,  because  of  the 
rudimentary  nature  nf  the  current  mechanism.  In  particular,  options 
should  be  provided  to  protect  the  areas  where  pointers  are  pointing 
during  dynamic  allocation.  Pther  modi f i cat i ons  such  as  provision  for 
range  option  in  data  definition,  truncation  of  data  from  the  right 
instead  c * the  l e *t  , dynamic  as  well  os  static  allocation  of  arrays, 
variable  number  of  arguments  in  procedure  definitions,  etc.,  will  have 
to  he  prrvidec  for.  Certair  other  features  of  the  language,  such  as 
automatic  default  substitutions  for  intraer  size,  real  precision,  table 
lower  bnurds,  etc.,  will  have  to  be  discarded.  The  overall  modification 
process  for  J7Z  will  be  of  major  proportions,  but  it  can  be 
accomplished.  The  syntax  o*  the  larquagt  obtained  by  this  process  will 
certainly  he  clumsy  at  places  since  it  contains  a blending  of  the  old 
with  the  new. 

heyelopment  and  definition  of  a new  lanouacie  to  meet  the  Tinman 
requirements  will  be  a maior  task  indeed,  Puf  it  has  a better  chance  of 
arriving  at  a languaoe  which  is  consistent  and  elegant  in  its  syntax,  is 
modular  and  extensible,  as  is  capable  of  efficient  implementation.  ’"any 
of  the  good  and  useful  concepts  of  J7S  can  be  included  in  the  design  of 
such  a language. 

Pf'isrctl'ss  of  the  alternative  used,  the  rew  language  will  be 
significantly  different  from  the  rxistinn  J/5  and  will  prohably  not 
allow  ^xistinn  j7'  pronrams  to  he  easily  modified  to  run  un'«er  the  n»w 
version  of  the  language.  In  such  a case,  there  seems  to  be  no  point  in 
claiming  any  r e l a * i onsh i i between  the  new  language  and  J73. 
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Introduction 

This  reoort  gives  a comparison  of  the  language  PfARL  to  the  Tinman 
language  requirements  (Department  of  Defense  reauirements  for  High  Order 
Computer  Programming  Languages,  "Tinman"  - 1 march  1976,  Section  IV). 
For  the  purposes  of  this  comparison,  PEARL  is  considered  to  be  defined 
by: 

PFARL 

Subset  for  Avionic  Applications 
Lanquaae  Description 
June  1976 

FSG  F lektroni k-System-Gese l I schaf t mbH 

Tinman  contains  78  language  requirements.  This  report  compares 
PEA&L  to  each  recuirement  individually.  If  a retirement  is  totally 
satisfied,  the  accompanying  text  is  a summary  of  the  particular 
mechanism  used.  (Occasiona l ly  no  text  is  needed  if  a requirement  is 
totally  satisfied.)  If  a reouirement  is  not  totally  satisfied,  the  text 
consists  of  a summary  of  the  shortcominns  and  such  items  as  the  scope  of 
the  charges  necessary  to  fully  meet  thp  requirement  and  the  impact  of 
these  changes  on  existing  implementations. 

rpch  Tinman  requirement  begins  with  an  introductory  paragraph. 
These  paragraphs  are  reproduced  in  this  report.  In  many  cases  they  are 
followed  by  several  single-line  summaries  of  features  in  the  area  of  the 
requirement.  Usually  these  are  features  which  are  specifically  called 
for  in  the  requirement.  A feature  enclosed  in  parentheses,  however,  is 
one  which  the  reviewers  thought  possibly  desirable,  even  though  not 
called  for  in  the  requirement. 

Symbols  placed  beside  the  introductory  paragraph  and  the  individual 
features  indicate  the  degree  to  which  the  requirement  or  feature  is 
satisfied  by  the  language.  The  symbols  and  their  meanings  are: 

T - Totally  satisfied 

P - Partially  satisfied 

F - Fails  (not  satisfied  at  all) 

U - Unclear  from  the  documentation 

P*  - Almost  totally  satisfied 

p-  - Only  slightly  satisfied 

w/A  - hot  applicable  (used  only  for  individual 
features  when  the  requirement  is  not  satisfied 
at  all) 

i r,  p ♦,  and  P-  will  often  he  used  with  requirements  which 
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arc  stated  in  one  of  the  forms 
though  only  T or  F are  technical 

The  report  concludes  with  t 
features  of  PEARL  which  are  extraneous  to  Tinman  and  the  desirability  of 
retaining  each  of  then.  The  second  is  of  the  languaqe  as  a whole  and 
the  desirability  of  modifyino  it  to  brinn  in  into  line  with  thp  Tinman 
reaui rements  . 
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A1 . The  lanouage  will  be  tyDed.  The  type  (or  mode)  of  all 
variables,  components  of  composite  data  structures, 
expressions,  operations,  and  parameters  will  be  determinacle 
at  compile  time  and  unalterable  at  run  time.  The  lanquage 
will  require  that  the  type  of  each  variable  and  component  of 
composite  data  structures  be  explicitly  specified  in  the 
source  pronramr.  ...,T 


PEARL  reauires  that  all  variable  data  must  be  defined  by  a data 
name  and  a data  type.  Constant  data  that  are  to  be  associated  with 
identifiers  must  be  similarly  declared  and  must  also  contain  the 
invariable  (JNV)  attribute.  The  lanquage  alsc  requires  the  types  of 
arrays  end  each  element  of  a data  structure  to  be  specified  by  the  user. 
Hence  the  lanouaoe  meets  this  requirement.  (pr.  38-47) 

bo  conflict  with  other  requirements. 


A 2.  The  lanouaoe  will  provide  data  types  for  inteoer,  real 
(floating  point  and  fixed  point).  Boolean  and  character  and 
will  provide  arrays  (i.e.,  composite  data  structures  with 
indexable  components  of  homogeneous  type)  and  records  (i.e., 
composite  data  structures  with  labeled  components  of 
hete roceneous  type)  as  type  generators.  ....P 


Integer  T 

Floating  Point  T 

Fixed  Point  F 

Boolean  .......p 

Character  Strinn  T 

Arrays  ....T 

Records  ................P 


The  PFARL  larguaye  definition  permits  inteoer  data  type  (called 
FIXFD),  and  provides  for  floatino  point,  character  string,  array,  and 
structure  (record)  type,  althouah  structures  cannot  contain  array 
components.  (Arrays  of  structures  are  permitted.)  There  is  no  fixed 
ooint  type.  Most  of  the  functions  of  Roolean  are  satisfied  by  bit  type 
of  lemth  one,  but  there  are  no  Roolean  constants. 

Addition  of  the  missing  types  would  require  a modest  effort  in  most 
compilers.  For  fixed  point  the  hardest  problem  is  the  definition  of 
acceptable  scaling  rules.  The  audition  of  structures  containina  arrays 
and  a Boolean  type  is  relatively  easy. 


PEARL 
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A3.  The  source  lanouaqe  will  require  olobal  (to  a score) 
sper i f i c at  ion  of  the  precision  for  floatino  point  arithmetic 
and  will  permit  precision  specification  for  individual 
variables.  This  soeci f i cat  ion  will  be  interpreted  as  the 
maxirum  precision  required  by  the  program  locic  and  the 


minimum  precision  to  be  suoported  by  the  object  code.  ....P 

olobal  arithmetic  rrecision  specification  mandatory  U 

Individual  variable  precision  specification  permitted  ..P 


Floating  point  variables  in  PEARL  can  be  oiven  a length  attribute 
(LENGTH),  which  specifies  the  number  of  bits  in  the  mantissa  of  the 
internal  floatinq  point  representation.  This  gives  something  of  an 
ability  to  specify  precision,  but  it  falls  short  tecause  there  is  no 
acknowledgement  of  the  different  normalizations  extant  (binary,  octal, 
hexadecimal,  etc.).  One  assumes  that  this  specification  is  the  minimum 
number  of  bits  in  the  mantissa,  but  the  manual  has  no  explicit  statement 
tc  this  effect.  These  specifications  can  be  made  olobally  and 
individually,  but  the  manual  does  not  say  that  either  is  required. 

It  would  be  a simple  modification  to  the  language  to  require 
floating  point  precision  specifications,  and  only  a simple  modification 
to  compilers  if  they  are  to  be  interpreted  as  a directive  to  the 
compiler  when  it  chooses  between  various  precisions  at  its  disposal  on 
the  target  machine.  If,  however,  they  are  meant  to  have  some  impact  on 
the  encodina  of  comparisons  and  expression  evaluation  --  as  suogested  by 
the  Tinman  elsewhere  — then  the  cost  becomes  significantly  higher. 


A4 . Fixed  point  numbers  will  be  treated  as  exact  quantities 
which  have  a range  and  a fractional  step  size  which  are 
determined  by  the  user  at  compile  time.  Scale  factor 


management  will  be  done  by  tne  compiler.  ....f 

Treated  as  exact  quantities  F 

Range  and  step  size  determined  at  compile  time  .................. F 

Scaling  handled  automatically  F 


Fixed  point,  in  the  Tinman  sense,  is  not  supported  at  all  by  PFARL. 


The  addition  of  fixed  print  require?  a moderate  effort  in  most 
compilers.  It  is  doubtful  that  treating  fixed  point  data  as  exact 
quantities  is  practical,  however. 


r 
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A5 . Character  sets  will  be  treated  as  any  other  enumeration 
type.  ....F 

New  sets  can  be  defined  as  enumeration  types  F 

ASCII  and  EBCDIC  are  provided  f 

(Conversion  capability  between  sets  is  available)  ............... F 


The  language  does  not  provide  the  user  the  capability  to  enumerate 
new  character  sets,  hence  it  does  not  provide  any  conversion  capability 
between  sets.  Conversion  routines  between  ASCII  and  EBCDIC  ar»  not 
reauired  in  the  lanauaae  definition,  and  if  present  in  the  library,  are 
an  accident  of  implementation.  The  language  defines  its  character  set 
to  consist  cf  16  alphabetic  characters  ( A-Z ) , 10  digits  (0  through  *>) 
and  15  special  characters.  Furthermore,  it  allows  installation 
dependent  special  characters  to  be  added  to  the  character  set.  (pp.  51) 

To  met  this  requirement  the  language  must  provide  for  some  facility 
(e.g..  Status  Variables)  which  can  allow  a user  to  define  his  own 
character  set  for  a given  prooram.  The  library  must  support  the 
conversion  routines  to  convert  the  user  specified  character-set  into  the 
natural  set  for  the  machine  on  which  the  compiler  is  implemented.  This 
should  include  routines  which  can  convert  ASCII  code  to  EBCDIC  and  vice 
versa. 

Implementation  of  this  facility  will  affect  all  existing  compilers. 
An  aonrorriate  place  in  the  prooram  will  have  to  be  established  to 
define  new  character  sets.  All  processino  for  character  strings, 
literals,  etc.,  shall  have  to  he  modified  to  provide  for  tne  new 
character  set.  Several  conversion  routines  will  have  to  be  added  to  the 
library. 


A 6 . The  lanouage  will  require  user  specification  of  the 
number  of  dimensions,  the  range  cf  sutscript  values  for  each 
dimension,  and  type  of  each  array  component.  The  number  of 
dimensions,  the  type  and  the  lower  subscript  bound  will  be 
determinable  at  compile  time.  The  upper  subscript  bound  will 
be  determinable  at  entry  to  the  array  allocation  scope.  ....P 

Number  of  dimensions  is  fixed  at  compile  time  T 

Type  is  fixed  at  compile  time  T 

Lower  subscript  bound  is  fixed  at  compile  time  T 

Upper  subscript  bound  is  fixed  at  scope  entry  f 

Subscripts  only  integers  or  from  an  enumeration  type  ........... .R 

Subscripts  will  be  from  a contiouous  range  T 
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The  user  is  required  to  specify  the  number  of  dimensions  of  the 
array  at  compile  time  as  well  as  the  type  and  the  upper  bound  of  the 
subscript.  The  lower  subscript  tound  is  fixed  at  1 . The  user-provided 
upper  subscript  bound  must  be  an  integer  constant.  Subscripts  are 
integers  only. 

To  fully  meet  this  requirement  the  capabilities  of  fixing  uooer 
subscript  bounds  at  scope  entry  rather  that  compile  time  and  using 
elements  of  an  enumeration  type  as  subscripts  must  be  added  to  the 
lanouane.  Poth  of  these  would  have  only  a moderate  cost,  with  the  cost 
of  the  latter  being  ? part  of  the  cost  of  addinq  enumeration  types  in 
genera l . 


A?.  The  language  will  permit  records  to  have  alternative 
structures,  each  of  which  is  fixed  at  compile  time.  The  name 
and  tyre  of  each  record  component  will  be  specified  by  the 


user  at  compile  time.  ....F 

Alternative  structures  for  records  are  possible  .................  F 

Discrimination  condition  may  be  any  Boolean  expression  ..........F 


Alternative  structures  are  not  supported  by  PEARL  at  all. 

The  addition  of  such  a capability  typically  has  a heavy  impact  on 
the  syntax  of  any  language,  but  beyond  this  the  costs  (e.g.,  to  the 
storage  allocator  and  code  generator)  are  only  moderate. 


PFARL  5 

Requi  rerr.ent  B1 


B1.  Assignment  and  reference  operation  will  be  automatically 
defined  for  all  data  types  which  do  not  manage  their  d?ta 
storage.  The  assignment  operation  will  permit  any  value  of  a 
given  type  to  be  assigned  to  a variable,  array,  or  record 
component  of  that  type  or  of  a union  type  containing  that 
type.  Reference  will  retrieve  the  last  assigned  value. 


Automatically  defined  for  any  type  (except...)  . . p 

Available  for  individual  components  .............................  T 

(Assignment  and  reference  via  functions)  .1- 


The  language  defines  the  assignment  and  reference  operations  for 
numeric,  bit,  character,  duration,  clock,  etc.,  types  of  data.  These 
operations  are  also  defined  for  elements  of  arrays  and  structures,  out 
not  for  conformable  arrays  or  structures.  Functions  can  only  te 
referenced,  not  assigned.  (p.  7T-7?) 

To  extend  assignment  to  conformable  arrays  and  structures  would 
reouire  a minimal  effort.  Allowing  assignment  to  functions  would 
reouire  substantially  more  work. 


A2.  The  source  lanquage  will  have  a built-in  operation  which 
can  te  used  to  compare  any  two  data  objects  (regardless  of 
tyce)  for  identity.  ....p+ 


The  equality  operator,  ==,  is  provided  in  the  language  for  logical 
comparison  of  numeric,  character,  bit,  or  time  type  of  data. 
Comparisons  of  arrays  or  records  (structures)  is  not  defined.  A 
comparison  results  in  a bit  (rot  necessarily  realized)  bein'?  set  or 
cleared:  the  value  is  set  to  'P*B  if  the  relationship  is  false  (nof 
equal),  (p.  66) 

The  addition  of  array  and  record  comoarison  requires  a minimal 
effort. 


Relational  operations  will  he  automatically  defined  for 


numeric  data  and  all  types  defined  by  enumeration.  ....P 

Built-in  fur  all  numeric  and  enumeration  types  ................. .1* 

Ordering  can  be  inhibited  when  desired .....F 


FEARl  provides  for  FG,  ME,  LT,  CT,  LE  and  6E  relational  operators 
for  comparison  of  numeric  data  types.  However,  enumerated  data  types 
are  not  supported  at  all.  (r.  66-A7) 


To  meet  this  requirement  the  language  must  provide  for  status 
variables  and  extend  the  definition  of  all  relational  operators  to  the 
enumerated  data  types.  mechanisms  should  be  provided  in  the  lanouaqe  to 
inhibit  relational  operations  wherever  unordered  sets  are  intendeo. 

Implementation  of  these  modifications  will  affect  all  existing 
compilers  of  the  language.  The  syntax  analysis,  expression  processina, 
and  logical  expression  proeessino  portions  of  the  compiler  will  be 
affectea  to  a moderate  extent. 


B 4.  The  built-in  arithmetic  operations  will  include: 

addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division  (with  a real 
result),  exponentiation,  inteoer  division  (with  integer  or 
fixed  point  arauments  and  remainder),  and  negation.  . . . . F+ 

Addition .......T 

Subtraction  .....T 

Multiplication  ......T 

Division  with  real  result  ...........T 

Exponentiation  .......T 

Integer  and  fixed  point  division  with  remainder  ..........F 

Negation  ................T 


All  the  operations  specified  in  this  requirement  are  included  in 
the  language  with  the  exception  of  inteqer  division  with  remainder, 
(pp.  6U-61) 

a new  operator  for  inteqer  oivision  with  remainder  needs  to  be 
defined  and  included  in  the  lanouaqe.  minimal  changes  will  be  required 
in  the  lenguaoe  syntax  and  expression  proeessino  routines  to  implement 
this  feature. 


95.  Arithmetic  and  assionment  operations  on  data  which  are 
within  the  range  specifications  of  the  program  will  never 
truncate  the  most  significant  digits  of  a numeric  quantity. 
Truncation  and  rounding  will  always  be  on  the  least 
significant  digits  and  will  never  be  implicit  for  inteqers 
and  fixed  point  numbers.  Implicit  rounding  beyond  the 
specified  precision  will  he  allowed  for  floating  point 
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numbers.  . . . . U 

'.'ever  from  the  left  for  data  within  ranqe  ...................... .11 

Never  on  the  right  tor  integer  and  fixed  point  .U 

Implicit  floatino  point  roundina  beyond  precision  allowed  li 

(Hun  time  checks  car  be  avoided)  ................................  1) 


The  lanauaqe  does  not  specify  rules  for  truncation.  It  is  possible 
to  declare  the  lenoth,  in  bits,  of  integer  quantities,  so  it  appears 
that  truncation  on  the  left  is  possible.  Since  no  lanauaqe  definea 
constructs  are  provided  for  ranqe  or  precision  specification,  no  rules 
are  specified  for  roundino  bevond  user  scecified  precision.  All  details 
of  truncation  and  rounding  are  implementation  dependent. 

To  meet  this  requirement  the  lanquaoe  will  first  have  to  provide 
for  RANfiF  and  PRECISION  specification.  Then  lenguaqe  will  have  to 
specify  rules  that  truncation  should  take  place  only  from  the  right. 
For  intermediate  computations,  rounding  for  floating  point  numbers 
should  take  place  beyond  the  precision  scecified  by  the  user. 

Implementation  of  these  features  in  the  language  syntax  and 
expression  processing  routines  will  require  moderate  chances. 


B6 . The  built-in  Boolean  operations  will  include  "and", 
'•or",  "not",  and  "xor".  The  operations  "and"  and  "or"  on 


scalars  will  be  evaluated  in  short  circuit  mode.  ....p 

Short-circuit  and  p 

Short-circuit  or  .n 

Not  T 

Xor  f 


The  lar.nuage  provides  for  AND,  OR  and  NOT  Boolean  operators  but 
does  not  provide  for  XOP.  The  language  also  does  not  explicitly  specify 
that  the  evaluation  of  expressions  containing  AND  and  OR  should  he  done 
in  short  circuit  mode,  nor  does  it  forbid  it.  Hence  the  evaluation  of 
these  operations  is  implementation  dependent.  (r • *5) 

The  Boolean  operations  should  include  an  XOR  operator.  The 
definition  of  the  AND  and  CR  operations  should  explicitly  emphasize  that 
short  circuit  mode  is  required.  Some  of  the  existing  compilers  which 
are  not  currently  utilizing  short  circuit  evaluation  will  have  to  be 
modified  slightly. 


PMRL  h 
Requirement  B7 

B7.  The  source  language  will  permit  scaler  operations  and 
assignment  on  conformable  arrays  and  will  permit  data 
transfers  between  records  or  arrays  of  identical  logical 


structure.  . . . . F 

Scalar  operations  on  arrays  F 

Assignment  between  records  and  arrays  of  conformable  type  f 


The  PFARL  language  definition  does  not  allow  arrays  and  structures 
to  be  referenced  as  a whole  (pp.  42,45)  except  as  procedure  parameters 
and  at  initialization.  This  implies  that  scalar  operations  (e.q.,  ♦ , -, 
•,  /)  cannot  be  performed  on  arrays  as  a whole  and  must  be  restricted  to 
their  individual  elements.  A similar  interpretation  forbids  assignment 
operation  to  be  performed  between  conformable  arrays  or  records  as  a 
whole  . 


To  meet  this  requirement  the  lanouaae  must  extend  the  definition  of 
scalar  operations  and  assignment  to  conformable  arrays  and  structures  as 
a whole.  This  may  require  restriction  of  numeric  operators  to  only  the 
numeric  fields.  It  may  also  require  special  definitions  for  * and  / 
operators  for  multidimensional  arrays  (e.q.,  the  * operation  for 
two-dimensional  arrays  should  be  different  from  matrix  multiplication). 

Implementation  of  extended  definitions  of  these  operators  will 
require  minimal  effort  in  the  existing  compilers. 


B8.  There  will  be  no  implicit  type  conversions  but  no 
conversion  operation  will  be  required  when  the  type  of  an 
actual  oarameter  is  a constituent  of  a union  type  which  is 
the  formal  parameter.  The  language  will  provide  explicit 
conversion  operations  amoro  integer,  fixed  point  and  floatino 
Doint  data,  between  the  object  representation  of  numbers  and 
their  representations  as  characters,  and  between  fixed  point 


scale  factors.  ....P 

ho  implicit  conversions  F 

Fxplicit  between  integer,  fixed  point,  and  floatino  point  T 

Fxplicit  between  fixed  point  scale  factors  ......................  F 

(Fxplicit  between  inteoer  and  Boolean)  T 

(Fxplicit  between  inteoer  and  enumerated  types)  ....F 

(Fxplicit  between  different  enumerated  types)  F 

The  lanouaae  allows  implicit  conversions  during  assignment 


operations  if  the  mode  of  the  expression  on  the  right  is  different  from 
the  mode  of  the  symbol  on  the  left.  These  conversions  include  automatic 
conversions  from  floating  to  fixed  (inteoer),  floating  to  bit,  and 
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adjustments  for  variables  of  different  bit  and  character  lengths 
(pp . 71-72).  operators  for  explicit  conversions  (e.g.,  FLOAT,  Fix, 
CHAR,  fcIT,  FIT)  are  also  provided  (p.  69).  Fixed  point  is  not  supported 
at  all. 

The  lanauaye  definition  should  forbid  all  implicit  conversions, 
includino  the  ones  for  assignment  statement.  Built-in  operators  should 
be  provided  in  the  lanruaae  for  conversion  between  fixed  point  scale 
factors  at  the  time  a fixed-point  capability  is  added.  These 
modifications  to  the  lanauaye  definition  and  the  existing  compilers  will 
require  a minimal  amount  of  effort. 


B9 . Explicit  conversion  operations  will  not  be  reouired 
between  numerical  ranges.  There  will  be  a run  time  exception 


condition  when  any  inteoer  or  fixed  point  value  is 
truncated.  ....F 

Implicit  conversion  between  ranaes  .............................. N/ A 

Exception  condition  on  integer  and  fixed  point  truncation  .......F 


Since  the  lanouaqe  does  not  permit  user  specification  of  ranges, 
the  question  of  conversion  between  ranges  does  not  arise.  The  language 
also  docs  not  require  that  an  exception  condition  be  raised  when  an 
integer  or  fixed  point  quantity  is  truncated  during  computations.  These 
aspects  are  implementation  dependent  by  the  language  definition. 

To  meet  this  requirement  the  language  definition  has  to  permit  user 
specification  of  ranges.  Then  it  should  allow  automatic  conversion 
between  these  numerical  ranges.  The  language  definition  should  also 
require  a run  time  exception  condition  to  be  raised  if  an  inteoer  or 
fixed  noint  value  is  truncated. 

Minimal  chanqes  to  the  lanauaae  syntax  and  existing  implementations 
will  be  required  to  implement  these  modifications.  The  code  generator, 
the  syntax  checker  and  the  expression  processing  routine  will  be 
affected. 


BID.  The  base  lanquaqe  will  provide  operations  allowing 
programs  to  interact  with  files,  channels,  or  devices, 
including  terminals.  These  operations  will  permit  sending 
and  receiving  both  data  and  control  information,  will  enable 
orograms  to  dynamically  assign  and  reassign  I/O  devices,  will 
provide  user  control  for  exception  conditions,  and  will  not 
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be  installation  dependent.  ....T 

Sending  and  receiving  of  data  1 

Sending  and  receiving  of  control  information  .T 

Dynamic  device  assignment  T 

User  exception  condition  control  ...7 

Installation  independence  - - T 

(Data  formatting  capability)  T 

(Reading  and  writing  of  bit  strinos)  ........................... .T 


The  PEARL  lanouane  provides  excellent  1/0  facilities.  These 
facilities  have  to  be  specified  by  the  user  in  the  system  division  and 
the  problem  division.  In  the  svstem  division  the  user  specifies  the 
standard  peripherals,  the  process  per i phera l s,  the  sensors,  effectors, 
interrupts,  signals,  and  the  device  connections.  Accessing  and 
transmitting  of  data,  opening  and  clrsino  of  files,  using  INTERRUPT, 
FND-OF-F  ILE,  and  S 1 GNAL-T  DFNT  I F I FP  handling,  etc.,  are  done  in  the 
problem  division.  These  two  divisions  combined  allow  the  user  to  open 
or  close  tiles  (using  OPEN  and  CLOSE),  declare  devices  (e.a.,  DCL 
(SWITCH,  LAMP)  DEVICE  SINK  BIT(I)  GLOBAL;)  and  interrupts  (c.g.,  DCLIR 
INTERRUPT  GLOBAL;),  connect  I/O  channels  to  devices,  create,  delete, 
access,  and  protect  files  (usino  S1GNAL-IDFNTIFIERS),  send  or  receive 
data  directly  from  devices  (e.q.,  TAKE,  SEND  etc),  format  and  deformat 
data,  and  monitor  graphic  I/O.  The  user  has  the  ability  to  connect  any 
channel  to  any  device,  thus  making  his  program  largely  installation 
independent.  Only  portions  of  the  system  division  need  to  he  changed 
when  a computer  or  installation  is  changed.  (pp.  100-131) 

No  conflict  with  other  renuirements . 


311.  The  lanouaqe  will  provide  operations  on  data  types 
defined  as  power  sets  of  enumeration  types  (see  E6).  These 
ooerations  will  include  union,  intersection,  difference, 
complement,  and  an  element  predicate. 

Union  

Intersection  

Difference  

Complement  

Membership  predicate  

(Set  inclusion)  


The  PEARL  lanquaae  docs  not  support  any  user-defined  data  types  and 
hence  does  not  permit  the  powerset  operations  listed  in  this 
reoui remert . 
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Definition  of  these  powerset  capabilities  is  well  understood 
i-np  lement  ation  will  require  a relatively  small  effort. 
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Cl.  Side  effects  which  are  dependent  cn  the  evaluation  order 
amonr  the  arguments  of  an  expression  will  be  evaluated 


lef t-to-ri rht . ....f 

Side  effects  must  occur  in  left-to-rioht  order  F 

(Embedded  assirnments)  F 


The  language  manual  makes  no  statement  about  the  order  of 
evaluation  of  operands. 

Function  references  are  the  only  PEARL  item  capable  of  having  side 
effects.  To  impose  a lef t-to-riaht  order  of  function  evaluation  is 
usually  a minor  problem  in  any  compiler. 


C2.  Which  parts  of  an  expression  constitute  the  operands  to 
each  operation  within  that  expression  should  be  obvious  to 
the  reader.  There  will  be  few  levels  of  operator  hierarchy 


and  they  will  be  widely  recocrizea . ....T 

Few  precedence  levels  ...........T 

No  user-defined  precedence  levels  T 

Operands  of  an  operation  are  obvious  T 


The  lanquaoe  establishes  precedence  levels  for  binary  and  unary 
operators  (pp.  60-69)  for  expression  evaluation.  It  establishes  certain 
well-understood  rules  for  interpretation  of  expressions.  The  user  does 
not  have  the  authority  to  alter  or  define  his  own  precedence  levels  for 
these  operators.  The  language  definition  clearly  defines  the  operands 
for  each  of  the  operations.  Hence  the  language  fully  meets  this 
regui rement . 

No  conflict  with  other  requirements. 


C3.  Expressions  of  a niven  tyne  will  be  permitted  anywhere 
in  source  proorams  where  both  constants  and  references  to 
variables  of  that  type  are  allowed.  ....T 

wherever,  in  the  lanouaae  definition,  both  constants  and  variables 
are  allowed,  expressions  are  allowed  to  be  substituted  in  their  place. 
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No  conflict  »>ith  other  requirements . 


C4.  Constant  expressions  will  be  allowed  in  programs 
anywhere  constants  are  allowed,  and  constant  expressions  will 
be  evaluated  before  run  time.  ....F 


The  syntactic  definition  of  PEARL  fcrbids  use  of  constant 
expressions  in  Diace  of  constants,  especially  in  declarations  and 
specifications  (po.  43,  54,  55,  etc.).  Only  INTEGER-CONSTANT  is  allowed 
to  be  used  while  declaring  a fixed  point,  floating  point,  bit,  or 
character  type  variable;  not  any  type  of  expression. 

The  language  definition  should  be  made  flexible  to  accommodate 
constant  expressions  in  place  cf  constants  in  declarations  and 
speci fications. 

The  necessary  chanoes  in  the  syntax  are  trivial  hut  it  could  be 
•noderatelv  expensive  to  implement  in  any  compilers  which  do  not  already 
have  at  least  a rudimentary  form  of  this  capability. 


C5.  There  will  he  a consistent  set  of  rules  applicable  to 
all  oarameters,  whether  they  be  for  procedures,  for  types, 
for  exception  handling,  for  parallel  processes,  for 
declarations,  or  for  built-in  operators.  There  wilt  be  no 
special  operations  (e.p.,  array  substructuring)  applicable 
only  tc  parameters.  Uniformity  and  consistency  contribute  to 
ease  of  learning.  ....T 

Parameter  rules  consistent  in  all  contexts  ....T 

No  special  operations  applicable  only  to  parameters  T 


pearl  satisfies  this  requirement  fully.  However,  only  procedures 
use  oarameters  in  PEARL,  so  the  requirement  is  almost  satisfied 
vacuously.  The  properties  of  parameters  for  subroutines  (call 
procedures)  and  functions  (function  procedures)  are  identical, 
(pp.  91-97) 


C6 


Formal  and  actual  parameters  will  always  agree  in  type. 


1 
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The  number  of  dimensions  for  array  parameters  will  be 
determinable  at  compile  time.  The  size  and  subscript  range 
for  array  parameters  need  not  be  determinable  at  compile 


time,  but  can  be  passed  as  part  of  the  parameter.  ....►>♦ 

Actual  and  formal  parameters  will  aqree  in  type  ................. T 

Rank  of  parameter  arrays  is  fixed  at  compile  time  ......T 

Parameter  array  size  and  subscript  ranoe  can  be  passed  ...T 


The  actual  and  formal  parameters  must  agree  in  number  and  type.  If 
the  actual  parameter  is  an  array,  the  corresponding  formal  array  must 
have  the  same  number  of  subscripts  and  elements.  Hence  dynamic  arrays 
are  ruled  out  in  the  lanouaoe  definition  as  parameters  and  the  size  3nd 
subscript  ranoe  cannot  be  passed  as  a parameter  for  dynamic  arrays 
(p.  92). 

To  meet  the  Tinman  requi  rerrents  the  languaoe  must  provide  dynamic 
s.  This  will  permit  passira  array  size  and  subscript  ranges  as 
parameters  in  procedure  calls.  Implementation  of  this  feature  will 
require  a moderate  amount  of  effort  and  will  affect  the  parameter 
checking  mechanisms,  code  generation,  run-time  storage  allocation  tor 
arrays,  etc.,  in  existing  compilers. 


C7.  There  will  be  only  four  classes  of  formal  parameters. 
For  data  there  will  be  those  which  act  as  constants 
representing  the  actual  parameter  value  at  the  time  of  call, 
and  those  which  rename  the  actual  parameter  which  must  be  a 
variable.  In  addition,  there  will  ce  a formal  parameter 
class  for  specifying  the  control  action  when  exception 


conditions  occur  and  a class  for  procedure  parameters.  ....P 

Act  as  constants  (call  by  value  plus)  ...........................T 

Act  as  variables  (call  by  reference)  ............................  T 

Fxception  control  F 

Procedure  parameters  F 

(Act  as  variables,  but  call  by  value)  T 

(Act  as  variables,  result  parameter)  F 


Transfer  of  information  between  actual  and  formal  parameters  can  be 
performed  in  two  ways:  (1)  call  by  value  and  (?)  call  by  reference.  In 
the  first  case  the  1NV  attribute  may  be  specified  for  the  formal 
parameter,  which  causes  it  to  behave  as  a constant  on  each  reference. 
Exception  handling  parameters  (e.g.,  labels)  are  not  permitted  in  the 
lanquaqe  definition,  nor  is  a user  allowed  to  pass  a procedure  name  as  a 
parameter.  Hence  the  lanouane  only  partially  meets  this  requirement, 
(pc.  93-94) 

L 
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The  lanauaye  definition  will  have  to  be  extended  to  permit 
exception  control  parameters  ( e.o.,  labels)  to  be  included  ir  the  actual 
and  formal  parameters.  It  should  permit  other  procedures  to  be  included 
as  parameters  as  well.  Rules  for  procedures  to  be  passed  as  parameters 
will  have  to  be  established  (e.g.,  recursive  calls,  levels  of  recursion, 
entry  points,  etc.). 


Ch.  Sf.ec  i f i cat  ion  of  the  type,  range,  precision,  dimension, 
scale,  and  format  of  parameters  will  be  optional  in  the 
procedure  declaration.  None  of  them  will  be  alterable  at  run 


t i m «* . ....F 

Above  properties  optional  f 

Above  properties  are  fixed  at  run  t i m''  ..........................  F 


C*  the  listed  properties,  PEARL  parameters  have  only  typ«», 
dimension,  and  format.  All  such  properties  are  fixed  at  compile  time. 

The  lanouage  definition  will  have  to  be  modified  to  allow  for  the 
range,  precision,  and  scale  specification  of  variables  and  parameters  at 
the  user's  option.  The  ability  to  include  the  array  dimension  and 
format  in  the  formal  parameter  should  also  be  included.  All  of  these 
properties  must  be  oeterminable  at  run-time. 

Implementation  of  these  modifications  to  the  language  definition 
will  require  moderate  effort  to  ehanae  the  existing  compilers.  These 
changes  will  affect  the  syntax  analyzers  and  the  code  generators. 


C9 . There  will  be  provision  for  variable  numbers  of 
arouments,  but  in  such  cases  all  but  a constant  number  of 
them  must  he  of  the  same  type,  whether  a routine  can  have  a 
variable  number  of  arouments  must  be  determinable  from  its 
description  and  the  number  of  arguments  for  any  call  will  be 


determinable  at  compile  time.  ...,F 

Variable  number  of  arguments  possible  .F 

All  hut  a constant  number  of  arguments  have  the  same  type  F 

Number  of  arouments  in  each  call  is  fixed  at  compile  time  .......I 


The  language  does  not  permit  user-defined  procedures  to  have  a 
variable  number  of  arguments. 
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The  addition  of  such  a capability  would  require  a moderate  effort, 
both  in  modifications  to  the  lannuage  itself  and  to  existing  compilers. 


PEARL 
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01.  The  user  will  have  the  ability  to  associate  constant 
values  of  any  tyne  with  identifiers.  ....T 


variables,  array  names  and  structure  names  can  be  used  to  represent 
constant  values,  end  can  be  protected  aqainst  modification  by  the 
attribute  1NV  (n.  47).  An  entity  containing  the  INV  attribute  in  its 
declaration  must  also  have  the  1NIT  attribute  unless  the  entity  is  a 
formal  parameter. 

ho  conflict  with  other  requirements. 


02.  The  lanouaae  will  provide  a syntax  and  a consistent 
interpretation  for  constants  of  built-in  data  types.  Numeric 
constants  will  have  the  same  value  (within  the  specified 


precision)  in  both  programs  arri  data  (input  or  output).  ....P- 

Literals  for  all  built-in  types  ................................ .T 

Consistent  interpretation  in  program  and  data  ij 


The  languaoe  provides  definitions  and  syntax  for  inteqer,  floatino 
point,  bit  strino,  character  strino,  clock,  and  duration  type  literals. 
The  language  manual  makes  no  explicit  statement  about  consistency  of 
interpretation  between  program  constants  and  data.  Therefore  all  the 
danqers  alluded  to  in  this  requirement  are  present.  (pp.  32-37,  127) 

It  is  trivial  to  change  the  manual  to  require  consistency  of 
interpretation  hut,  as  the  Tinman  infers,  this  can  cause  amazingly 
expensive  problems  in  compilers. 


D3.  The  lannuaqe  will  permit  the  user  to  specify  the  initial 
values  of  individual  variables  as  part  of  their  declaration. 
Such  variables  will  be  initialized  at  the  time  of  their 
apparent  allocation  (i.e.,  at  entry  to  allocation  scope). 


There  will  be  no  default  initial  values.  ....p* 

Initial  value  can  be  specified  as  part  of  the  declaration .T 

Initialization  occurs  at  allocation  scope  entry  T 

No  default  initial  values  .P- 


Variables,  arrays  and  structures  can  be  qiven  initial  values  when 
they  are  declared  by  usinq  the  InIT  attribute  iollowed  by  an  expression. 


ff 
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The  value  of  the  expression  must  be  of  the  same  mode  as  the  data  items 
beino  given  the  initial  value.  The  values  of  variables  occurring  in  the 
expression  must  he  known  when  the  initialling  declaration  is  made. 
This  implies  that  initialization  can  occur  at  allocation  scope  entry 
time. 


In  the  cases  of  arrays  and  structures,  if  there  are  more  data 
elements  than  values,  then  the  surplus  elements  are  initialized,  by 
default,  to  the  value  of  the  last  entry  in  the  list  (p.  AM . No  default 
initialization  of  ether  variables  is  specified  in  the  manual.  The 
manual  emphasizes  that  the  user  must  assign  some  value  (either  hy 
assignment  or  initialization)  to  variables  before  using  them  (p.  A 1 > . 

The  default  initialization  of  array  and  structure  elements  in  cases 
where  the  data  elements  exceed  the  initial  values  in  number  should  be 
forbidden.  The  user  must  be  made  responsible  for  init i al i zat ion  or 
assionment  of  values  to  variables  before  using  them. 

Trivial  changes  to  the  language  definition  and  existing 
implementations  will  be  required  to  meet  this  requirement. 


DA.  The  source  language  will  require  its  users  tq  specify 
individually  the  range  of  all  numeric  variables  and  the  step 
size  fpr  fixed  point  variables.  The  range  specifications 
will  be  interpreted  as  the  maximal  range  of  values  which  will 
be  assigned  Vo  a variable  and  the  minimal  range  which  must  be 
supported  by  the  object  code.  Range  and  step  size 
specifications  will  not  be  interpreted  as  defining  new 


types.  ....F 

Numeric  variable  range  specification  mandatory  .................. f 

Fixed  point  variable  step  size  specification  mandatory  F 

Range  and  step  size  specifications  do  not  define  a new  type  N/A 


Ihe  lanouage  definition  does  not  require  nor  permit  explicit  user 
specification  of  ranges  for  numeric  variables,  nor  does  it  provide  a 
facility  for  step  size  specification  for  fixed  point  numbers.  The 
lanauaae  completely  fails  to  meet  this  requirement. 

To  meet  this  requirement  PEARL  will  have  to  modify  the  language 
definition  to  allow  user  specification  of  the  range  of  variables  at  the 
time  of  declarations.  It  must  also  require  step  size  specification  for 
fixed  point  numbers. 

Moderate  chrnges  to  existinn  implementations  are  required  to 
accommodate  these  lar.quane  modifications. 


PF  A ft  L 
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Hb.  The  range  of  values  which  can  be  associated  with  a 
variable,  array,  or  record  component,  will  be  any  built-in 
tyre,  any  defined  type,  or  a continuous  subsequence  of  any 


enumeration  type.  ...,F 

Panels  of  an  enumeration  type  are  allowed  .......................  F 

No  arbitrary  restrictions  on  the  structure  of  data  .......F 


PfADL  does  not  meet  the  first  part  of  the  requirement  because  it 
does  not  permit  user  specification  of  ranges.  Tt  does  not  meet  the 
second  part  of  the  requirement  either  since  it  does  not  allow  arrays  to 
be  part  of  structures  and  vice  versa. 

To  meet  this  requirement  the  lanquaoe  must  permit  the  range  of 
values  which  can  be  associated  with  a variable,  array,  or  structure  to 
be  any  built-in  or  user  defined  type.  Furthermore,  the  user  should  be 
able  to  make  arrays  a part  of  structures  and  vice  versa. 

All  existing  implementations  will  have  a major  impact  to 
incorporate  these  language  modifications.  The  ranges  and  the  use 
defineo  data  types  have  to  be  included.  Then  necessary  modifications 
have  to  be  made  in  the  structure  declarations,  array  declarations, 
syntax  analyzer,  storage  allocation,  and  code  generation  portions  of  the 
compiler  to  incorporate  these  features. 


r>6.  The  lanauage  will  provide  a pointer  mechanism  which  can 
be  used  to  build  data  with  shared  and/or  recursive 
substructure.  The  pointer  property  will  only  affect  the  use 
of  variables  (includinc  array  and  record  components)  of  some 
data  types.  Pointer  variables  will  be  as  safe  in  their  use 


as  are  any  other  variables.  ....F 

Recursive  and  network  structures  provided  F 

Handles  variable-value  and  structure-component  connections  F 

Pointer  property  is  an  attribute  of  a typed  variable  ............ F 

Pointer  property  not  for  constants,  affects  only  assignment  F 

Pointer  property  mandatory  tor  dynamic  allocation  ...  .-^p .........  F 

Allocation  scooe  never  wider  than  access  scope ....i F 

dither  th*  value  or  the  pointer  is  modifiable)  ................. F 

(Pointer  mechanism  handles  procedures  and  parameters)  ....... ...,F 

(Remap  and  replace  assignment  have  different  syntaxes)  F 

(Built-in  dynamic  variable  creation)  ............................ F 

(Variable  equivalence  classes  are  declarable)  ...........  F 
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prARL  has  no  pointer  mechanism  at  all.  Hence,  the  lanauaae  fails 
to  meet  this  requirement  comnletely. 

The  language  definition  will  have  to  he  modified  to  include  a 
pointer  mechanism  which  is  capable  of  being  associated  with  each  tyoe  of 
variaDle,  can  be  modified  and  permits  modification  of  the  variable  or 
structure  pointed  to,  is  capable  of  being  assigned  to,  and  which  does 
not  permit  access  from  outside  the  scope  of  its  allocation. 

Implementation  of  these  lanouage  features  will  reowire  a moderate 
to  heavy  effort  on  existing  compilers  in  the  areas  of  data  typ«*s, 
storage  allocation,  assignment  statement  processing,  data  definition, 
etc  . 


ftenuireirent  El 


El.  The  user  of  the  language  will  be  able  to  define  new  data 
tyres  and  operations  within  programs.  ....F 

K'c  facilities  are  available  in  PEARL  to  allow  the  user  to  define 
new  data  types  or  new  operations. 

yoni  f i cat  ion  to  language  definition  and  syntax  is  required  to  allow 
user  definition  of  new  data  types  and  operations.  These  operations  can 
he  in  the  form  of  procedures,  but  the  lanquage  must  provide  the  type 
checkinc-  facilities  to  these  defined  operations  and  data  types. 

major  modifications  to  existing  compilers  will  be  required 
encompassing  the  lexical  and  syntax  analysis  routines,  the  expression 
processing  routines,  and  the  tyre  checking  routines,  to  implement  these 
lanouar.e  features. 


F 2.  The  "use"  of  defined  types  will  he  indistinguishable 
from  built-in  types.  ....F 


The  language  does  not  provide  for  user-defined  data  types  and  hence 
does  not  meet  this  requirement. 

The  syntax  of  user  defined  data  tyoe  and  operations  as  well  as 
their  usage  should  be  treated  the  same  way  as  built-in  data  types  and 
operations  are  treated  in  the  language.  This  will  allow  uniformity 
throughout  the  language  and  permit  the  difference  between  the  built-in 
types  and  defined  types  to  grow  dim  in  the  eyes  of  the  users. 

All  existing  compilers  for  the  language  will  be  affected  to  provide 
for  this  uniformity  of  built-in  and  defined  types.  These  features  will 
require  minimal  effort  assuming  they  are  implemented  with  those  required 
to  implement  requirement  El. 


F3.  Fach  program  component  will  be  defined  in  the  base 
lannuaae,  in  a library,  or  in  the  program.  There  will  be  no 
default  declarations.  ,...P+ 


The  language  requires  that  all  variables,  arrays,  structures,  I/O 
facilities  (e.g.,  devices,  channels,  etc.)  be  declared  in  the  proqram  or 
procedures  before  use.  For  global  definition  the  language  also  requires 
these  entities  to  be  specified  in  the  procedures  in  which  they  are  being 
used  after  having  been  declared  in  the  main  program. 


iJ 
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Although  definitions  may  occur  in  all  areas  of  a program  (i.e., 
module,  task,  procedure,  and  block),  certain  definitions  are  only 
permitted  in  certain  areas  (p.  3P).  For  instance,  a task,  procedure, 
device,  *ile,  semaphore,  interrupt,  or  signal  definition  can  only  occur 
in  a mooule,  while  a BEGIN  block  can  only  be  defined  in  a task, 
procedure,  or  another  8FGIN  block. 

There  are  a small  number  of  pre-defined  mathematical  functions  for 
which  no  specification  is  necessary. 

Tc  require  that  the  pre-defined  functions  be  specified  before  jse 
is  a trivial  problem,  if  that  is  truly  wanted. 


E A . The  user  will  be  able,  within  the  source  lanouaqe,  to 
extend  existing  operators  to  new  data  types.  ....F 


Because  definition  of  new  types  is  impossible,  this  facility  is 
currently  not  available  in  the  lanouaqe. 

while  defining  the  facilities  of  user-defined  data  types  and 
operations  (see  requirement  FI),  the  lanquaae  definition  should  also 
permit  the  use  of  existing  built-in  operators  with  user-defined  data. 

Assuming  that  this  facility  will  be  implemented  in  conjunction  with 
the  facilities  specified  in  requirement  El,  a moderate  effort  will  be 
i required  to  include  it  in  existino  compilers. 


E5.  Type  definitions  in  the  source  lanouaqe  will  permit 
definition  of  both  the  class  of  data  objects  comnrisinq  the 
type  and  the  set  of  operations  applicable  to  that  class.  A 
defined  type  will  not  automatically  inherit  the  operations  of 


the  data  with  which  it  is  represented.  ....F 

Construction  F 

Selection  F 

Predicates  F 

Type  conversions  ..F 

operations  and  data  can  be  defined  together  .....................  F 


The  lanquaae  does  not  have  any  facility  for  definino  new  data 
types  . 


Requi rrment 


As  part  of  the  facility  for  defining  new  data  types  and  operations 
specified  in  requirement  El,  the  language  definition  should  also  renuire 
that  the  user  specify  the  operations  permissible  cn  these  data.  The 
defined  tynes  should  not  automatically  inherit  the  operations  of  their 
constituent  Duilt-in  types.  The  definable  operations  will  include 
constructors,  selectors,  predicates  and  type  conversions. 

A moderate  effort  will  be  required  to  implement  this  feature,  along 
with  those  called  for  in  requirement  FI,  in  the  existing  compilers. 


F 6 . The  data  objects  comprisina  a defined  type  will  be 
definable  by  enumeration  of  their  literal  names,  as  Cartesian 
products  of  existino  types  (i.e.,  as  array  and  record 
classes),  by  discriminated  union  (i.e.,  as  the  union  of 
disjoint  types)  and  as  the  power  set  of  an  enumeration  type. 
These  definitions  will  be  processed  entirely  at  compile 


tire.  . ...  F 

Enumeration  F 

Cartesian  products  (records)  ......F 

Discriminated  union  F 

Powerset  of  an  enumeration  type  F 


None  of  these  mechanisms  can  currently  be  used  for  defining  user 
defined  types. 

The  lanquage  definition  should  be  modified  to  include  data 
definition  through  enumeration,  Cartesian  products,  discriminated  un(ion, 
and  powersets.  Implementation  of  these  mechanisms  in  the  existing 
CDmDilers  will  require  moderate  effort. 


E 7.  Type  definitions  by  free  union  (i.e.,  union  of 
non-di s j <">i nt  types)  and  subsetting  are  not  desired.  ....T 

PE  A PL  permits  no  form  of  free  union,  including  CVFRLAY. 


E8.  When  defining  a type,  the  user  will  be  able  to  specify 
the  initialization  and  finalization  procedures  for  the  type 
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and  the  actions  to  be  taken  at  the  time  of  allocation  and 


deallocation  ot  variables  of  that  type.  ...,F 

Initialization  .............................. F 

Finalization  ............F 

Allocation  actions  -F 

Deallocation  actions  F 


The  current  definition  of  the  lanquaqe  dees  not  meet  this 
requirement,  because  it  has  no  facility  for  defininq  rex  data  types. 

while  defininq  the  new  data  types  the  Lannuaqe  should  provide  for 
initialization  ot  these  data,  and  user  specification  of  actions  to  be 
taken  for  allocation,  deallocation  and  at  termination. 

r -4 

moderate  effort  will  be  required  to  implement  these  facilities  at 
the  same  time  as  those  called  for  in  requirements  El,  E4  and  F5. 


PEARL 
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FI.  The  language  will  allow  the  user  to  distinguish  between 
scope  of  allocation  and  scone  of  access.  ....T 


The  language  defines  olobal,  local,  and  block  allocation  scopes  for 
variables,  arrays  and  structures.  The  system  division  allows  the  user 
another  means  for  specifying  allocation  scopes  for  process  signals  and 
peripherals.  The  access  scope  for  these  variables  is  either  equal  to  or 
less  than  their  allocation  scope.  For  example,  if  a variable  is  defined 
both  at  the  global  and  local  level,  the  local  definition  prevails  and 
the  alobal  variable  becomes  inaccessible  in  that  scope.  Since  the 
language  ooes  not  allow  pointers,  it  is  not  possible  from  an  outer  scone 
to  access  variables  which  were  allocated  in  an  i nner  scope.  Hence  the 
lanjuaoe  meets  this  reauirement. 

no  conflict  with  other  requirements. 


II.  The  ability  to  limit  the  access  to  separately  defined 
structures  will  be  available  both  where  the  structure  is 
defined  and  where  it  is  used.  It  will  be  possible  to 
associate  new  local  names  with  separately  defined  Drogram 


components.  • ....P- 

Allowable  operations  can  be  limited  ........................... ..F 

Access  can  be  limited  where  used  F 

External  declarations  need  not  all  have  the  same  scope  ..........F 

Naming  conflicts  can  be  avoided  (renaming)  T 


Tince  the  lanquage  does  not  allow  user  definition  of  new  data 
types,  it  does  not  support  the  first  part  of  this  requirement.  However, 
the  renaming  capability  is  implemented  in  the  language  through  the  IDENT 
attribute.  Thus  the  language  only  partially  meets  this  requirement. 

The  language  must  be  modified  to  support  user  definition  of  new 
data  types,  and  it  must  restrict  the  operations  permissible  on  these 
types  so  that  changes  to  the  defined  types  do  not  alter  the  meaning  or 
effect  of  the  calling  proqram. 

This  modification  to  the  compiler  will  rpouire  minimal  effort  when 
implemented  along  with  the  features  called  for  in  retirements  F4  and 
E$. 


F3.  The  scope  of  identifiers  will  be  wholly  determined  at 


- ' — — 
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Renui r "ment  F3 


compile  time.  ....T 


The  lanquape  permits  four  levels  of  scope:  System,  global,  local, 
and  block  (pp.  52,  7b,  ini).  These  must  be  specified  by  the  user  at 
compile  time.  Each  identifier  will  have  only  one  definition  in  each 
scope . 

No  conflict  with  other  requirements. 


F 4 . A variety  of  application-oriented  data  and  operations 
will  he  available  in  libraries  and  easily  accessible  in  the 
lancuaoe . . . . . T 


The  lanquaqe  supports  the  notion  of  libraries  rather  uniouely.  it 
permits  specification  of  library  names  for  variables,  arrays, 
procedures,  and  ether  entities  through  the  GLOBAL-QUAL I F Itk  option 
(pp.  52,  88) . It  also  reouires  that  compiler  libraries  be  provided  to 
contain  certain  standard  functions  <pp.  92).  Other  routines  related  to 
applications  can  also  be  stored  using  any  one  of  these  options. 

No  conflict  with  other  requirements. 


F 5 . Program  components  not  defined  within  the  current 
prooram  and  not  in  the  base  language  will  be  maintained  in 
compile  time  accessible  libraries.  The  libraries  will  be 
capable  of  holding  anything  definable  in  the  language  and 
will  not  exclude  routines  whose  bodies  are  written  in  other 


source  languages.  ....P 

Program  component  libraries  accessible  at  compile  time  ..........T 

Libraries  can  contain  foreign  language  routines  ................. F 

Interface  requirements  checkable  at  compile  time  ...T 


The  language  allows  proaram  libraries  to  be  available  at  compile 
time.  These  libraries  are  capable  of  holding  various  entities  that  are 
definable  in  the  language  (e.g.,  data,  variables,  procedures,  and 
tasks).  However,  the  language  manual  does  not  define  interface  with 
routines  compiled  from  other  languages,  including  assembly  language 
rout i nes . 


f 
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The  interfaces  with  procedures  written  in  languages  other  than 
PEARL  should  be  defined.  This  fray  require  processing  of  header 
information  in  the  compiled  routines. 

A minimal  effort  will  be  required  to  incorporate  these  features  in 
existing  compilers  which  check  the  interfaces  already,  but  to  add  such  a 
capability  to  an  existing  compiler  could  be  quite  expensive. 


r <*> . Libraries  and  Compcols  will  be  indistinguishable . They 
will  be  capable  of  holdinn  anything  definable  in  the 
lanquage,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  associate  them  with  any 
level  of  programming  activity  from  systems  through  projects 
to  individual  prorrams.  There  will  be  many  specialized 
coirpools  or  libraries  any  user  specified  subset  of  which  is 


immediately  accessible  from  a given  rrooram.  ....T 

Libraries  and  compocls  will  be  indistinguishable  T 

Immediately  accessible  sublibraries  at  any  level  T 


Since  the  GLGBAL -QUALIFIER  allows  any  data  definition,  includinn 
procedures,  tasks,  and  data  items,  to  be  stored  in  the  library,  it 
appears  to  perform  the  functions  of  both  compools  and  libraries. 
Furthermore,  selecting  suitable  names  for  sub-libraries  and  storing 
project  oriented  entities  in  them  can  heir  create  project  related 
libraries. 

No  conflict  with  other  reoui rements . 


F 7.  The  source  lanouaoe  will  contain  standard  machine 
independent  interfaces  to  machine  dependent  capabilities, 
including  peripheral  equipment  and  special  hardware.  ....T 


The  language  provides  facilities  for  interfacing  with  the  standard 
peripherals,  the  process  peripherals,  the  sensors,  and  other  hardware 
devices.  These  facilities,  included  in  the  system  division  of  the 
program,  are  specified  by  the  programmer  tor  each  specific  installation. 
The  problem  division,  containing  the  user's  application  program,  is 
machine  independent.  The  system  division  has  tc  be  modified  for 
different  comrutrrs  or  installations.  It  allows  the  user  to  specify  the 
CPU  connections  with  the  devices  by  means  of  the  user-specified 
channels.  The  SINGLE  CONNECTION,  the  GPOIIP  CONNECTION,  and  the  TRANSFER 
DIRECTION  allows  specification  of  how  any  device  exchanges  data  with  any 
other  device. 
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No  conflict  with  other  requirements. 


f 
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Requirement  61 

61.  The  lanquage  will  provide  structured  control  mechanisms 
lor  scauential,  conditional,  iterative,  and  recursive 
control.  It  will  also  provide  control  structures  tor 

(pseudo)  parallel  processing,  exception  handling,  and 

asynchronous  interrupt  handling.  ....P* 

Sequential  execution  T 

Conditional  execution  T 

Iteration  T 

Recursion  F 

(Ps°udn)  parallel  processing  .................................... T 

F x cer  t ion  handling . . p_ 

* synchronous  interrupt  handlina  .................................  T 

Control  structures  trom  a small  set  of  simple  primitives  F 


The  lanouaae  provides  for  sequential  execution,  the  If  and  CASE 
statements  to r conditional  execution,  the  RFPEAT  statement  for 
iteration,  several  parallel  processing  Features  for  creation, 
termination,  scheduling,  and  synchronization  of  tasks.  In  the 
event-dependent  scheduling  of  tasks,  an  event  can  be  an  interrupt  and 
the  language  allows  tor  WHEN-CONDITTON  and  ENABLE,  D I S ABLE /TR I GGER , or 
INOl'CF  options  to  handle  these  interrupts.  some  exception  conditions 
such  as  ON  end-of-file  and  ON  sinnal  are  provided  tor,  although  no 
provision  is  made  in  the  lanauaqe  for  many  other  exceptions  such  as 
overflow,  underflow,  zero  divide,  size,  subscript  ranqe,  strino  range, 
area,  etc.  The  language  does  not  provide  for  recursive  procedures. 
Hence  it  only  partially  meets  this  requirement. 

The  language  must  provide  for  recursive  procedures,  preferably 
permiting  specification  of  a limit  on  the  depth  of  recursion.  Exception 
handlina  CN  conditions  for  various  situations  listed  in  the  previous 
paragraph  should  be  provided. 

Implementation  of  these  features  in  the  existing  compilers  will 
reauire  a moderate  effort. 


G2.  The  source  language  will  provide  a "60  TO"  operation 
applicable  to  program  Labels  within  its  most  local  scope  of 
definition.  . . . . P* 


A GOTO  statement  does  not  permit  a iump  into  a composed  entity  such 
as  a task,  procedure,  BEGIN  block,  REPEAT  statement,  conditional 
statement,  CASE  statements,  etc.,  since  such  entities  are  considered 
self-contained.  An  exit  from  the  block-tail  of  a task  or  procedure 
using  GOTO  is  also  not  permitted  fpp.  77-78).  However,  exits  trom  BEGIN 
blocks  using  GOTO  are  not  explicitly  prohibited,  although  the  manual  has 
no  examples  of  such  a use. 
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Nc  conflict  with  other  requirements. 


G3.  The  conditional  control  structures  will  be  fully 
partitioned  and  will  permit  selection  amung  alternative 
computations  based  on  the  value  of  a poolean  expression,  on 
the  subtype  of  a value  from  a discriminated  union,  or  on  a 


computed  choice  among  labeled  alternatives.  ....f' 

Rased  on  Boolean  expression  f 

Based  on  type  from  discriminated  union  .......................... F 

«ased  on  computed  choice  among  labeled  alternatives  ............ .p 

All  alternative  must  be  accounted  for  ........................... F 

Simole  mechanisms  will  be  supplied  for  common  cases T 


The  IF  statement  (p.  78)  allows  the  control  path  be  selected  based 
upon  the  evaluation  of  a Boolean  expression.  The  CASE  statement  permits 
a choice  from  among  its  labelled  statements  depending  upon  the  computed 
value  of  an  integer  expression  only.  It  also  provides  OUT  and  FIN 
statements  tor  cases  when  the  integer  expression  is  negative  or  greater 
than  the  number  of  alternative  branches,  but  the  OUT  statement  is  not 
reouired  (p.  79).  Simplified  forms  of  these  statements  are  also 
permitted.  For  example,  an  IF  statement  need  not  have  FLSF  clause 
associated  with  it. 

The  lanouage  does  not  support  discriminated  union  at  all. 

The  CASE  statement  must  be  elaborated  to  permit  multiple  branches 
based  on  values  other  than  the  value  of  an  integer  expression.  As 
di sc r iminated  union  is  added  to  the  lanouage  the  IF  and  CASE  statements 
should  be  modified  to  he  able  to  use  the  taa  field.  Moderate  changes 
will  be  required  to  meet  this  requirement. 


G4 . The  iterative  control  structure  wilt  permit  the 
termination  condition  to  appear  anywhere  in  the  loop,  will 
require  control  variables  to  be  local  to  the  iterative 
control,  will  allow  entry  only  at  the  head  of  the  loop,  and 
will  not  impose  excessive  overhead  in  clarity  or  run  the 
execution  costs  for  common  special  case  termination 
conditions  (e.g.,  fixed  number  of  iterations  or  elements  of 


an  array  exhausted).  ....?♦ 

Termination  can  occur  anywhere  in  the  loop  ......................  T 

Multiple  terminatinn  predicates  are  possible  ....................  T 


w 
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Entry  permitted  only  at  the  loop  head  ...........................  T 

Siirple  eases  are  clear  and  efficient  .......................... ..T 

Control  variable  is  local  to  the  loop  ........................... T 

Control  value  is  efficiently  available  after  termination  .f 

The  RFPFAT  statement  in  PFARL  comes  close  to  meetino  this 
requirement.  It  allows  termination  of  the  loon  at  any  point  by  means  o* 
a GOTO  or  IF  statement,  it  only  allows  entrv  to  the  loot  at  the  too,  and 
it  permits  simplification  (e.a.,  it  permits  values  1 to  be 

substituted  for  expressions  following  FROM  and  BY  if  the  user  fails  to 
provide  a value  and  it  has  an  optional  WMILF  clause  for  a common 
terminating  case).  It  makes  the  control  variable  local  to  the  loop  and 
Guarantees  its  validity  within  it.  The  language  manual  also  specifies 
(p.  ?1)  that  the  value  of  the  control  variable  will  be  greater  than  the 
final  value  specified  by  the  expression  following  the  TO  clause. 
However,  that  value  is  inaccessible.  Indeed,  because  the  loop  variable 
is  local  to  the  loop,  its  value  can  only  be  accessed  outside  of  the  loop 
if  it  is  explicitly  assigned  to  some  other  variable  before  exit. 

The  language  definition  should  specify  that  the  value  of  the 
control  variable  be  available  to  the  user  after  the  termination  (normal 
or  abnormal)  of  the  loop.  Implementation  of  this  feature  is  trivial, 
the  hardest  part  being  finding  an  acceptable  syntax. 


G5.  Recursive  as  well  as  nonrecursive  routines  will  be 
available  in  the  source  language.  It  will  not  be  possible  to 
define  procedures  within  the  body  of  a recursive 

Drocedure.  ...,F 

No  recursive  procedures  within  recursive  procedures  ............ .N/A 

(Maximum  depth  of  recursion  can  be  specified)  .................. .N/ A 

(Recursiveness  must  be  specified)  n/a 


The  lanquaqe  does  not  support  recursion. 

The  recursive  option  must  be  supported  by  the  language.  The 
default  should  be  no  recursion  so  that  the  user  does  not  pay  the  price 
for  recursive  code  if  he  does  not  need  it. 

» moderate  effort  will  be  required  to  provide  for  appropriate  code 
generation  for  recursive  procedures  and  for  related  interactions. 
Limits  on  the  levels  of  recursion  permitted  will  keer  the  stacks  and 
other  problems  to  manageable  sizes. 
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G A . The  source  lanouape  hill  provide  a parallel  processing 
caoablity.  This  capability  should  include  the  ability  to 
create  ar.d  terminate  (possible  pseudo)  parallel  processes  and 
for  these  processes  to  qain  exclusive  use  of  resources  durinq 


specified  portions  of  their  execution.  ....p 

Able  to  create  and  terminate  parallel  processes  .......T 

Process  can  aain  exclusive  use  of  resources  P 

No  parallel  routines  within  recursive  routines  M/A 

Mo  routines  within  parallel  routines  T 

Maximum  njmber  of  simultaneous  instances  are  declarable  F 

(Access  rules  are  enforced)  .F 


The  language  allows  parallel  processing  capabilities.  It  permits 
the  creation  of  a task  hy  mears  of  task  declaration,  its  activation  by 
means  of  the  ACTIVATF  statement,  continuation  by  means  of  the  CONTINUE 
statement,  temporary  suspension  by  means  of  the  SUSPEND  statement,  and 
termination  by  means  of  the  TERMINATE  statement  <pp.  133,  139-146).  The 
task  can  only  be  declared  at  the  module  level.  That  is,  there  can  be  no 
task  declaration  within  a procedure  declaration,  or  within  a task 
declaration.  Thus  subtasks  are  r.ot  permitted.  There  is  no  provision  in 
the  lanouage  to  lock  out  files  or  records  to  prevent  simultaneous  access 
by  two  or  more  parallel  tasks,  but  semaphore  variables  are  available  to 
simulate  this  capability  in  many  cases.  The  language  also  does  no*- 
allow  specification  of  the  maximum  number  of  parallel  tasks.  Since  the 
language  does  not  permit  recursion,  the  user  cannot  define  parallel 
routines  within  recursive  routines. 

To  fully  meet  this  requirement  the  lanquaqe  should  allow  certain 
facilities  to  temporarily  lock  out  a file  or  other  resources  for 
exclusive  use  by  a certain  task.  The  lannuaqe  should  also  allow  the 
user  to  specify  the  maximum  number  of  parallel  tasks  permissible  at  any 
one  time. 

The  file  handlinq  capabilities  of  the  lanquaqe  should  be  modified 
to  include  an  'EXCLUSIVE'  option  to  allow  a task  exclusive  use  of  that 
file  until  the  resource  is  released.  A moderate  amount  of  effort  will 
be  needed  to  effectively  implement  these  features  in  the  existing 
compi l ers . 


G 7.  The  exception  handlinq  control  structure  will  permit  the 
user  to  cause  transfer  of  control  and  data  for  any  error  or 
exception  situation  which  miaht  occur  in  a proaram.  ....P- 


Program  can  get  control  for  any  exception  ... 

Parameters  can  be  passed  

Can  get  out  of  any  level  a nest  of  control 


P- 

r 

r 
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Can  t'anrlle  the  exception  dt  any  level  of  control  ................  F 


The  language  does  not  provide  for  exception  handlinq  car-abilities, 
except  for  the  end-of-file  capabilities.  No  provision  is  made  to  allow 
the  user  to  control  the  flow  of  the  program  in  case  of  overflow, 
underflow,  zero  divide,  subscript  range  error,  size  error,  etc. 
Exception  handlinn  parameters  (e.q.,  labels)  are  not  permitted  to  be 
passed  in  procedure  calls. 

The  entire  control  structure  associated  with  'ON*  conditions  for 
error  and  exception  handling  must  be  added  to  the  language.  These 
structures  should  allow  the  user  to  terminate,  resume  or  retry 
operations,  oermit  constraints  in  flow  of  control,  and  in  certain  cases 
should  permit  exceptions  by  default. 

A moderate  tc  significant  amount  of  effort  will  be  required  to 
include  these  features.  These  will  affect  the  existing  language  syntax 
and  code  generation  procedures. 


61-..  There  will  be  source  language  features  which  permit 
delay  on  any  control  path  until  some  specified  time  or 
situation  has  occurred,  which  permit  specification  of  the 
relative  priorities  amonc  parallel  control  paths,  which  give 
access  to  real  time  clocks,  which  permit  asynchronous 
hardware  interrupts  tc  be  treated  as  any  other  exception 


situation.  . . . . V* 

Priority  specification T 

Sy nchr oni 7 at  ion  via  wait/enalle  operations  ......................  T 

Wait  for  end  of  real  time  interval  ..............................  T 

wait  for  end  of  simulated  time  interval  F 

Wait  tor  hardware  interrupt  T 

(Car;  enable  and  disable  interrupts)  T 


The  languaqe  almost'  meets  this  requirement,  lacking  only  the 
ability  to  use  simulated  time.  The  task  declaration  includes  a 
specification  et  PRIORITY  and  permits  a task  to  wait  until  the 
completion  of  ar  event  or  a time  duration  before  reactivating. 
Time-related  events  can  occur  at  specified  times  or  after  specified 
intervals.  The  language  also  permits  FNAPLF  and  DISABLE  options  to 
enable  or  disable  or  induce  certain  interrupts  <pp.  133—150)-  Special 
semaphore  variables  are  provided  to  allow  task  synchronization  when  used 
with  the  RE GiU ES T and  RELEASE  operations. 

No  conflict  with  other  requirements. 
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PI.  The  source  lanouaoe  will  be  free  format  with  an  explicit 
statement  delimiter,  will  allow  the  use  of  mnemonically 
significant  identifiers,  will  be  based  on  conventional  forms, 
will  have  a simole  uniform  and  easily  parsed  grammar,  will 
not  provide  unique  notations  for  special  cases,  will  not 
permit  abbreviation  of  identifiers  or  key  words,  and  will  be 


syntactically  unambiguous.  ....P» 

Free  -Format-  with  statement  terminator  ........................... P* 

Mnemonic  identifiers  possible T 

Rased  on  conventional  forms  T 

Sirple  grammar  1 

No  special  case  notations  T 

No  abbreviations  of  identifiers  or  keywords  F 

Unambiguous  nrnmmar  . P + 


The  PEARL  language  permits  free  formattinc  of  its  statements  and 
requires  a semi-colon  to  terminate  them.  The  only  exception  to  the  rule 
is  that  blanks  are  not  allowed  in  the  composite  operators  (e.p.,  ==,  >=, 
**  etc).  The  lanuuaoe  allows  the  user  to  specify  mnemonic  names 
although  it  permits  the  compilers  to  scan  only  the  first  six 
alphanumeric  characters  to  establish  the  uniqueness  of  the  identifiers. 
The  lanouage  constructs  are  in  oeneral  readable  and  permit  a left  to 
right  scan  of  statements.  Rules  for  expression  evaluation,  parameter 
passing  and  other  salient  features  of  the  language  are  simple  and  easily 
understood.  There  are  no  special  language  constructs  to  support  rare 
cases.  The  lenguaoe,  however,  permits  abbreviations  for  some  of  its 
keywords.  For  instance  the  abbreviations  DVC,  SPC,  DCL , IN1T  and  PRIO 
are  permitted  to  represent  DEVICE,  SPECIFY,  OECLARE,  INITIAL,  and 
PRIORITY  respectively.  Furthermore  the  language  provides  clear  syntax 
with  few  exceptions.  For  examrle,  the  constructs  RETURN  and  RETURNS  are 
syntactically  very  close  to  each  other,  yet  have  two  separate  and 
distinct  functions  to  perform.  One  is  used  to  return  the  value  of  the 
function  while  the  other  is  used  to  define  the  mode  of  the  function 
value.  Two  distant  syntax  entities  should  be  used  to  perform  these 
f unct i ons . 

Minor  modifications  to  the  language  syntax  are  needed  to  fulfill 
this  requirement.  Abbreviations  for  keywords  should  be  forbidden. 
Those  keywords,  such  as  RETURN  and  RETURNS,  which  are  syntactically  very 
similar  and  yet  perform  two  different  functions,  should  be  altered  and 
made  syntactically  distant. 

Inclusion  of  these  modifications  in  the  existing  compilers  is 
trivial.  It  may  impact  the  user  programs  more  severely. 


Hi? 


The  user  will  not  be  able  to  modify  the  source  language 
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syntax.  Specifically,  he  will  net  be  able  to  modify  operator 
hierarchies,  introduce  new  precedence  rules,  define  new  key 
word  forms  or  define  new  infix  operator  precedences.  ....T 


The  language  definition,  its  features  and  rules  do  not  allow  the 
jser  any  means  to  alter  the  lanouage  syntax.  He  cannot  alt*r  operator 
hierarchies,  precedence  rules,  define  new  keywords  or  infix  operations. 
The  trost  he  is  allowed  to  chanoe  is  a tew  special  characters  which  are 
installation  dependent.  This  may  alter  parts  of  his  proarams,  but  does 
not  affect  the  language  defined  constructs. 

No  conflict  with  other  requirements. 


H3 . The  syntax  cf  source  language  programs  will  be 
comrosable  from  a character  set  suitable  tor  publication 
purposes,  l ut  no  feature  of  the  language  will  be  inaccessible 
usiro  the  64  character  ASCII  subset.  ...,P 


All  language  constructs  are  composed  of  a character  set  consisting 
of  Itb  alphabetic  characters  (A-?),  1C  numeric  characters  fd-Q),  and  15 
special  characters,  which  are  all  part  of  the  ASCII  character  set.  The 
language  dees,  however,  provide  for  installation  defined  special 
characters,  some  or  all  of  which  may  not  be  formed  from  the  64  character 
ASCII  set.  <p.  31) 

A further  constraint  should  be  placed  on  the  installation  dependent 
character  set  requiring  that  no  special  characters  that  cannot  be  formed 
from  the  standard  64  character  ASCII  set  should  be  permitted  in  the  set. 
Even  better  would  be  to  forbid  any  installation  dependent  characters. 

Implementation  of  this  constraint  is  trivial. 


H4 . The  lanouaoc  definition  will  provide  the  formation  rules 
for  identifiers  and  literals.  These  will  include  literals 
for  numbers  and  character  strinas  and  a break  character  for 


use  internal  to  identifiers  and  literals.  ....P 

Break  character  exists  .F 

(literals  are  sel f -i dent i f yi nn  as  to  type)  T 

(Pit-strinn  literals  for  any  type)  F 
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The  lunouage  provides  the  formation  rules  for  identifiers  and 
literals  (pp.  32-38).  It  does  not,  however,  provide  for  a break 
character  which  can  he  used  to  increase  the  readability  of  the 
identifiers.  In  fact,  it  explicitly  fortids  the  use  of  blanks  and 
soecial  characters  for  use  within  identifiers. 

The  formation  rules  for  identifiers  and  literals  should  be  modified 
to  include  the  use  of  certain  lanauaae  soecified  break  characters.  This 
would  increase  the  readability  of  language  constructs.  Perhaps  the 
njmber  of  characters  establish  uniqueness  of  the  identifiers  should 
also  he  increased  from  6 to  at  least  12. 

Imolementation  of  these  suggested  changes  to  the  languaoe  will 
affect  most  existinn  translators  but  its  scope  will  be  minor. 


M5 . There  will  be  no  continuation  of  lexical  units  across 
lines,  but  there  will  be  a way  to  include  object  characters 
such  as  end-of-line  in  literal  strings.  ....F 


Nowhere  does  the  lanquaqe  manual  specifically  permit  identifiers, 
constants,  etc.,  to  be  continued  across  lines.  However,  the  manual 
explicitly  states  that  comments  or  its  nortions  can  be  carried  across 
lines,  implying  that  the  same  rule  is  permissible  to  lexical  entities 
also.  (p.  37) 

The  manual  should  explicitly  forbid  the  continuation  of  lexical 
entities  across  lines. 

minimal  changes  tc  existino  implementations  will  be  required  to 
accommodate  this  language  modification. 


H6 . Key  words  will  be  reserved,  will  be  very  few  in  number, 
will  be  informative,  and  will  not  be  usable  in  contexts  where 
an  identifier  can  be  used.  ....P 


The  keywords  in  the  lannuage  are  reserved  and  cannot  be  used  as 
identifiers.  However,  the  number  of  keywords  is  not  small  (IS?).  As  a 
rule  these  keywords  are  informative.  (See  appendix  A?. 3.) 

part  of  the  reason  for  such  a large  number  of  keywords  is  that  many 
of  the  keywords  have  abbreviations  which  are  also  treated  as  keywords. 
If  the  r bbre vi at i cns  were  eliminated,  as  suggested  in  requirement  Hi, 
the  list  cf  keywords  can  he  si ani* icnnt ly  reduced. 
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minimal  effort  is  requires  to  implement  this  change. 


H7 . The  source  lanquaae  will  have  a single  uniform  comment 
convention.  Comments  will  be  easily  distinguishable  from 
code,  will  be  introduced  by  a sinole  (or  possibly  two) 
language  defined  characters,  will  permit  any  combination  of 
characters  to  appear,  will  be  able  to  appear  anywhere 
reasonable  in  programs,  will  automatically  terminate  at 
end-of-line  if  not  otherwise  terminated,  and  will  not 
prohibit  automatic  reforrratt  irq  of  nrocsrams.  ....P* 


Uniform  comment  convention  T 

Look  different  from  code  T 

bracketed  by  one  or  two  characters  ..............................T 

Can  contain  any  characters  ...................................... T 

Can  appear  anywhere  reasonable  T 

Terminated  by  the  end  of  the  line  ............................... F 

Compatible  with  automatic  reformatting  .......................... t 


The  language  allows  a sinole  uniform  comment  convention.  These 
comments  can  be  easily  inserted  into  the  proqram  text  between  lanquage 
elements.  They  must  be  delimited  by  /*  and  */.  Any  single  character 
can  be  included  in  the  comment,  only  the  */  combination  is  excluded 
since  it  signifies  termination  of  the  comment.  The  lanquage  definition, 
however,  permits  continuation  of  comments  over  several  lines  and  does 
not  require  their  termination  at  the  end  of  the  line.  These  comment 
conventions  do  not  prohibit  automatic  reformattino  of  programs, 
(po.  37-38) 

To  meet  this  requirement  the  lanquage  must  reauire  that  the  comment 
terminate  at  the  end  of  line  in  addition  to  terminating  at  */ 
combi  nation. 

minimal  implementation  chances  are  required  to  incorporate  this 
lanuane  change. 


H8 . The  language  will  not  permit  unmatched  parentheses  of 
any  kinrl.  ...,T 


PEARL  fully  meets  this  requirement. 


r 


j 
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H9.  Ih»re  wit.  I be  a uniform  referent  notation-  ....P+ 


Fjr.ction  references  and  array  element  references  have  similar 
notation  in  PFJRL,  the  arouments  being  enclosed  in  parentheses. 
However,  assinnment  to  a function  is  not  possible.  Since  functions 
cannot  return  structure  values,  the  question  of  dot  qualification  of  a 
function  name  does  not  arise. 

To  allow  assignment  tr  a function  would  te  a moderate  effort. 


H1G-  No  lanauaqe  defined  symbols  appearing  in  the  same 
context  will  have  essentially  different  meanings.  ....T 

The  language  assigns  unique  meaninn  to  its  symbols.  The  usage  of 
its  symbols  is  unanoinucus.  For  example  the  symbol  = is  used  for 
assionment  while  =*  is  used  for  looical  eauality  comparisons.  There  is, 
however,  redundancy  in  symbols.  Both  :=  and  * are  used  for  assignment. 

The  redundancy  in  the  lanquaqe  operators  should  be  eliminated  by 
simply  disallowing  one  symbol  to  be  used  in  the  lanquage.  This  will 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Icnouage. 

Minimal  implementation  changes  will  be  reauired  in  the  syntax 
checking  mechanism  and  the  symbol  table  to  affect  this  lanquage 
modi f i cat  ion  . 


I 


L 
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II.  There  will  be  no  defaults  in  programs  which  affect  the 
orooram  Ionic.  That  is,  decisions  which  affect  program  loqic 
will  be  made  either  irrevocably  ►hen  the  language  is  defined 
or  explicitly  in  each  pronrani.  ....P 


In  many  instances  the  defaults  are  -language  defined.  For  instance, 
if  a procedure  is  not  explicitly  declared  REENTRANT,  the  automatic 
default  is  that  it  will  be  treated  like  a non-reentrant  procedure  which 
will  not  be  callable  simultaneously  fro»  two  or  more  tasks.  Similarly, 
in  the  SfcND  or  TAKE  statements  if  the  user  fails  to  specify  the  ST130L 
(the  location  of  buffer)  option,  the  default  is  assumed  to  be  the 
storage  cell  or  arrav  assigned  to  the  I/O  device.  However,,  in  many 
other  instances  the  Isncu/age  fails  to  define  the  default  condition  and 
leaves  it  i »o  lement?  t i on  deoendent.  For  example,  no  exception  handling 
mechanisms  are  provided  in  the  lanquage.  Hence,  the  action  taken  or  the 
flow  of  control  after  an  overflow,  underflow,  si2e  error,  suhscriDt 
range  error,  etc.,  is  imn  lementation  dependent.  Similarly  the  language 
does  not  provide  lockout  facilities  for  file  control.  In  parallel 
processing  situations  when  two  or  more  tasks  vie  for  the  same  file  at 
the  same  tine,  what  happens  is  undefined.  The  language  fails  to  specify 
ways  to  prevent  such  deadlock. 

The  language  must  carefully  specify  a means  for  handling  exception 
conditions  or  list  the  ciefault  actions  that  compilers  must  take  when 
exception  situations  arise.  In  rarallel  processino  also,  tile  lockout 
and  other  mechanisms  should  be  provided  to  avoid  deadlocks  or 
simultaneous  access  of  the  same  file  by  two  or  more  tasks  when  that  is 
not  desired. 

Implementation  of  these  facilities  will  require  moderate  additions 
to  existinq  compilers.  The  syntax  handlino  routines,  task  handling 
routines,  and  I/O  handling  routines  will  have  to  be  modified.  Exception 
handling  capabilities  will  have  to  be  added. 


12.  Defaults  will  be  provided  for  special  capabilities 
affecting  only  object  representation  and  other  properties 
which  the  programmer  does  rot  know  or  care  about.  Such 
defaults  will  always  mean  that  the  nroarammer  does  not  care 
which  choice  is  made.  The  programmer  will  be  able  to 


override  these  defaults  when  necessary.  ....P 

Defaults  specified  for  oon't  care  cases  T 

Programmer  can  override  the  defaults  ....F 


The  lanquaqe  permits  a large  number  of  defaults  to  be  taken  care  of 
by  implementations.  These  are  "don't  care"  types  of  defaults.  They 
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include  such  cases  in  which  a rrccedure  is  treated  as  non-reentrant  if 
tne  kEENTRANT  option  is  not  provided,  the  size  of  an  input  record  in 
stream  type  of  inrut,  etc.  Rut  other  types  of  defaults  which  affect  the 
result  or  the  flow  of  control  of  the  proqram  are  not  "don't  care"  type 
of  defaults.  This  category  includes  provisions  for  exception  handlin'}, 
sjbscrirt  range  che.Viny,  etc.  The  tanouaoe  does  not  allow  the  user  the 
facility  to  override  these  types  of  defaults. 

The  changes  necessary  to  give  an  ability  to  override  these 
exceptional  defaults  are  discussed  under  requirement  67. 


13.  The  user  will  be  able  to  '»ssociate  compile  time 
variables  with  proqrams.  These  will  include  variables  which 
specify  the  object  computer  model  and  other  aspects  of  the 
object  machine  conf i our at  ion . ....T 


PEARL  provides  the  user  the  facility  to  specify  the  conf i ourat ion 
characteristics  of  the  hardware  system  necessary  to  execute  his  problem 
program.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  svstem  division  in  which  the  user 
describes  the  hardware  conf inuration,  the  standard  peripherals,  the 
process  peripherals,  the  device  connections,  the  sensors,  interruots, 
and  signals.  PEARL  enables  the  programmer  to  declare  problem  specific 
designators  for  devices  and  device  connections  which  can  then  reaaily  be 
used  in  the  problem  division  of  his  program.  Thus  1 meaninaful 
declaration  of  the  process  dependent  data  is  guaranteed.  Arother 
advantage  of  this  facility  is  that  whenever  changes  in  the  hardware 
configurations  have  to  be  made,  they  can  be  restricted  only  to  the 
system  division  without  modification  to  the  problem  division. 
Furthermore,  the  rystem  division  of  a PFAPL  proqram  provides  for  the 
automatic  generation  of  a problem  specific  executive  system. 

ho  conflict  with  other  re<jui rements . 


14.  The  source  lanouane  will  permit  the  use  of  conditional 
statements  (e.g.,  case  statements)  dependent  on  the  object 
environment  and  other  compile  time  variables.  In  such  cases 
the  conditional  will  he  evaluated  at  compile  time  and  only 
the  selected  path  will  be  compiled.  ....F 


■ 


PFARL  has  no  conditional  compilation  capability. 
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The  language  desiqner  must  consider  providina  tor  such  conditional 
compilation  facilities.  They  should  also  establish  as  to  where  in  the 
orccrar  the  user  must  specify  conditional  expressions  which  are  compile 
time  evaluable.  The  result  of  the  evaluation  will  then  decide  which  of 
the  several  environments  that  are  possible  for  the  program  should  be 
generated . 

This  facility  can  usually  be  implemented  in  most  compilers  at  a 
modest  cost,  the  cost  deperdinq  primarily  on  the  source  level 
elaborateness  o'  the  facility.  The  required  changes  usually  can  oe 
isolated  in  the  initial  phase  of  the  compiler. 


15.  The  source  lanouage  will  contain  a s'imple  clearly 
identifiable  base  or  kernel  which  houses  all  the  power  of  the 
language.  To  the  extent  possible,  the  base  will  be  minimal 
with  each  feature  providing  a single  unique  capability  not 
otherwise  duo licated  in  the  base.  The  choice  o'  the  base 
will  not  detract  from  the  efficiency,  safety,  or 
under standabi  lity  of  the  language.  ....l) 


Th»  language  manual  does  rot  recoqnize  nor  clearly  specify  the 
avionic  subset  of  the  PF  API  lanouaoe  as  the  kernel  of  the  overall  PEARL 
lanquaue.  The  preface  to  tbe  marual  states  that  there  are  commonalities 
between  'avionic  subset'  and  • PF A RL-R as i s-Subset ' . However,  a list  of 
those  commonalities  which  may  possibly  constitute  the  kernel  of  the 
language  is  not  available.  Furthermore,  to  qualify  as  the  kernel  of  the 
lanquage,  these  'commonalities'  cf  the  language  must  be  sufficient  so 
that  their  implementation  alone  will  make  the  full  source  lanquaqe 
capability  available  through  extensions. 

The  kernel  of  the  lanauaae  which  contains  all  the  power  of  the 
languaue  must  be  identified.  The  other  language  capabilities  should  be 
definable  and  imr  lementab le  in  terms  of  the  features  of  the  kernel. 

A moderate  amount  of  effort  will  be  necessary  to  define  the  kernel 
of  the  lanquage  if  one  does  not  exist  at  present. 


I*.  Language  restrictions  which  are  dependent  only  on  the 
translator  and  not  on  the  obiect  machine  will  he  specified 
explicitly  in  tne  language  definition.  . . . . P 
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The  lanouaot  specifies  few  limits  on  its  features  which  are 
basically  machine  independent . For  instance,  it  renuires  that 
identifiers  he  6 alphanumeric  characters  lonn.  However,  it  does  not 
snecify  limits  on  several  other  language  constructs.  For  irstance, 
there  is  no  language  specified  limit  on  the  number  of  dimensions  of  an 
array,  on  the  maximum  number  of  RFPEATs  within  REPEATS,  IFs  within  lFs, 
the  maximum  number  of  identifiers  in  a procedure  or  program,  the  maximum 
number  cf  statements  in  a procedure,  maximum  number  of  formal  and  actual 
parameters,  etc.  Hence,  it  cnly  partially  mpets  this  requirement. 

To  implement  this  chanoe  would  require  analysis  of  jser 
requirements  and  establishment  of  limits  for  various  features,  such  as 
the  ones  listed  in  the  previous  raraorapF,  so  that  these  limits  will  not 
be  exceeded  bv  any  application.  The  effect  of  such  standar.fi  ?ed 
limitations  on  existing  implementations  which  meet  or  exceed  then  will 
be  minimal,  but  the  effect  on  other  implementations  could  be  heavy. 


17.  Language  restrictions  which  are  inherently  dependent 
only  on  the  object  environment  will  not  be  built  into  the 
language  definition  or  any  translator.  ....T 


The  languaqe  does  not  contain  restrictions  which  have  been  imposed 
by  the  hardware  or  object  environment  with  the  possible  exception  of 
CLOCK  data  tyc*  and  related  features  which  recuire  access  to  ? real-time 
clock.  However,  this  is  an  essential  feature  to  support  the  real-time 
capabilities  of  the  language.  The  lanouape  does  not  put  limits  on  run- 
time storage  requirements  or  the  type  or  number  of  peripherals  or  other 
special  hardware  devices. 

no  conflict  with  other  requirements. 
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J 1 . The  tanyuaoe  and  its  translators  Kill  not  impose  run 
tiT*"  costs  •♦or  unneeded  or  unused  generality.  They  will  be 
capable  cf  producing  efficient  code  for  all  programs.  ....P 

vc  efficiency  cost  for  unused  features 

rfficient  code  can  be  produced  for  all  features  ................. p 


There  are  some  features  of  the  lanouage  which  rray  be  costly  in 
terms  of  run  time  or  code  even  when  not  used.  Procedure  calls  are  one 
such  example.  There  is  no  provision  for  a NORF  C ALL  option  for 
procedures  which  can  save  execution  time.  The  user  is  not  alleged  the 
option  cf  OPFh  or  CLOSED  procedures  and  is  thus  forced  to  pay  for  closed 
calls. 


Hodi  f i cat  ions  to  Unquaae  features  to  include  OPFN,  CLOSED, 
NOPT CALL  and  similar  other  optimizing  features  in  the  language  nil l 
increase  the  compilers'  capability  tc  qenerete  efficient  code. 
Implementation  of  these  capabilities  will  reouire  a moderate  amount  of 
effort  in  the  code  Generation  and  syntax  analysis  portions  of  the 
compi l er  . 


J2.  Any  optimizations  performed  hy  the  translator  will  not 
change  the  effect  of  the  prooram.  ....J 


This  is  basically  a translator  requirement.  However,  certain 
features  of  the  lanouage,  such  as  the  REENTRANT  option,  permit  the 
translators  to  generate  non-reentrant  code  in  their  absence.  It  permits 
generation  of  more  efficient  code  without  changing  the  effect  of  the 
program. 

The  reouirement  is  more  applicable  to  the  translators  than  to  the 
lanquaues.  Lanquages  can,  however,  provide  certain  features  (e.q., 
OPFN,  NCRECALL,  PACKINf,  of  data  etc.)  which  can  permit  optimization  of 
space  ana/or  time. 


J 3.  The  source  language  will  provide  encapsulated  access  to 
machine  dependent  hardware  facilities  including  machine 
lanouaoe  code  insertions.  ....P 


The  system  division  of  PFARL  provides  encapsulated  access  to 
machine  deoendent  hardware  facilities.  The  user  has  control  of  device 
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management  and  connections.  He  can  control  I/O  channels  and  associate 
them  with  desired  peripheral  devices.  Me  can  also  handle  certain 
hardware  interrunts  and  sinnals.  He  can  address  these  devices, 
interrupts#  etc.,  in  the  problem  division.  (pp.  100-109) 

However,  PEARL  does  not  specify  interfaces  with  machine  code  in  any 
way.  This  interface  is  either  not  defined  or  can  he  achieved  by  a 
procedure  call  to  a machine  lanauaqe  procedure.  The  lanquage  manual 
does  ret  specify  that  description  of  machine  characteristics  for  which 
tne  machine  code  is  beina  introduced  he  present  in  the  rode. 

The  language  manual  should  clearly  state  how  the  interface?  with 
the  assembly  language  procedures  ere  to  he  established  includinq  the 
details  of  the  format  for  such  a call. 


J A . It  will  he  possible  within  the  source  language  to 
specify  the  object  presentation  rf  composite  data  structures. 
These  descriptions  will  be  optional  a^d  encapsulated  and  will 
be  distinct  from  the  logical  description.  The  user  will  be 
able  to  specify  the  rime/srace  trade-off  to  the  translator. 
If  not  specified,  the  object  representation  will  be  optimal 


as  determined  by  the  translator.  ....F 

Encapsulated  specification  of  representation  possible  ...........r 

Space/time  tradeoff  can  be  specified  ....F 


The  lanquage  does  not  allow  packina  factors  to  he  specified  with 
the  data  structures,  nor  does  it  allow  the  length  of  each  field  to  be 
specified  in  the  structure.  The  lanquaae  does,  however,  permit  length 
specifications  for  tixea  point  and  floating  point  data.  No  facility  in 
the  language  is  provided  to  specify  a space/time  tradeoff  to  the 
compiler.  (pp.  5A) 

The  language  data  structure  definition  should  allow  oackina  of  gata 
as  well  as  the  user  specification  of  field  length.  Other  space/time 
tradeoff  directives  should  also  be  included  in  the  language  which  will 
permit  the  compiler  to  try  to  optimize  for  space  or  run-time  wherever 
[possible. 

The  existing  translators  will  have  to  be  modilied  to  accept  and 
process  the  language  space/time  related  directives.  They  will  have  tr 
be  modified  to  provide  for  new  data  structure  definitions. 
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J5.  The  proorammer  will  he  able  to  specify  whether  calls  on 
a routine  are  to  have  an  open  or  closed  imp  lamentation.  An 
open  and  a closed  routine  of  the  sam**  description  will  have 


identical  semantics.  ....F 

Open/closed  properties  can  be  specified  .........................F 

Open  and  closed  versions  have  the  same  semantics  F 


The  lanouaoe  does  not  provide  this  option  to  the  user. 

The  procedure  definition  should  be  modified  to  permit  OPEN  or 
CLOsfp  option  to  be  provided  by  the  user.  All  existino  implementations 
will  have  to  be  modified  to  include  this  option.  The  cost  will  be 
moderate  to  high. 


¥ 
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Fxtraneous  Features 

We  recommend  that  the  following  features  of  pearl,  not  require!  by 
the  Tinman,  be  keit: 

* CHAR  (character  strinq)  type  and  the  CAT 

(concatenation)  operator  (assumino  that  the  Tinman 
requires  only  a character  type,  not  ? character  strirn 
type) . 

* CLOCK,  PUR,  DEVICE,  FILE,  INTERRUPT,  SIGNAL,  and  SEbA 

types.  Although  not  explicitly  called  for  by  the 
Tinman  as  types,  they  are  needed  in  the  PEARL 

realization  of  other  Tinman  requirements  (e.c., 
parallel  nrocessinq,  device  independence). 

* Call  by  value  parameters. 


we  recommend  that  the  following  features  of  PFARL,  not  required  by 
the  Tinman,  be  oeleted: 

* The  LENGTH  nlobal  specification  and  cata  attribute. 

These  functions  will  be  assumed  by  range  and  precision 
specifications  in  any  extension  of  PEARL  to  meet  the 
Tinman  requirements. 

* The  FIT  operator.  The  function  of  and  need  for  this 
operator  (which  "fits"  en  intener  of  one  lenqth  to 
another  length)  are  unclear,  but  it  appears  that  if 
range  specification  for  integer  data  is  added  to  the 
language,  as  called  for  by  the  Tinman  reoui rements , 
then  it  will  not  be  needed  because  explicit  conversion 
between  ranges  is  unnecessary,  according  to 
requirement  RR. 

* The  SKIP  statement.  This  is  a high-level  no-op  and 
PFARL,  unlike  FORTRAN,  has  no  need  for  such  a 
statement.  It  could  functionally  be  replaced  by  a 
comment . 

The  two  shift  operators  (SHIFT  and  CSHIFT)  perform  a useful  function, 
but  their  uses  are  almost  always  hardware  dependent.  Therefore  any  use 
should  be  bracketed  (encapsulated)  by  statements  which  call  attention  to 
that  dependency.  This  is  particularly  true  for  CSHIFT  (circular  shift), 
which  is  often  implemented  in  a hiohly  dependent  fashion.  (It  is 
difficult  to  functionally  simulate  a circular  shift  in  a datum,  wbich 
occupies  only  part  of  a hardware  register.) 
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Summary 

Pf  «RL  supports  several  of  the  real-time  capabilities  called  fcr  in 
the  Tinman  completely  or  partially.  It  provides  for  input/output 
capabilities.  The  user  has  control  of  channel  proqramminq,  device 
assianrrent,  interrupt  handling,  and  signal  handling.  He  can  access  and 
manipulate  files.  we  can  perform  graphic  input  or  output.  The  language 
also  provides  for  parallel  processing  features.  There  a re  language 
constructs  for  multiple  task  creation,  termination,  resumption, 
synchronization,  anc  continuation.  The  user  can  assign  priorities  to 
his  tasks.  He  can  establish  communication  between  these  tasks.  The 
lamuaae  also  supports  real-time  processing.  Two  data  types  (CLOCK  and 
Dll  R ) are  rrovided  in  the  language  to  account  for  real-time  ana  time 
duration.  The  tasking  facility  is  combined  with  real-time  options  to 
start,  delay,  or  terminate  tasks  at  certain  arpointe^  times  or  after 
certain  time  durations. 

In  addition,  the  lanouace  supports  many  other  Tinman  requirements. 
It  requires  explicit  declaration  of  tyre  for  all  entities  at  the 
beginning  of  their  scope  and  before  their  use.  It  provides  for  numeric, 
character,  clock,  duration,  array,  and  structure  data  types.  It  allows 
explicit  mode  conversions  between  different  data  types  by  providing 
conversion  operators  (e.o.  FIX,  FLOAT,  CHAR,  FIT,  etc.).  It  allows 
global  specification  of  the  lenqth  and  mantissa  tor  fixed  point  and 
floating  point  variables.  It  requires  that  the  numher  of  dimensions  of 
arrays,  their  type,  and  their  lower  hound  be  fixed  at  compile  time, 
although  it  permits  dynamic  arrays  whose  upper  bounds  can  be  determined 
at  scope  entry  time.  It  allows  establishment  of  equivalence  between 
variables  py  means  of  the  IDFNT  attribute.  The  languaqe  syntax  permits 
differentiation  between  essionment  ana  logical  equivalence  ana  provides 
for  various  logical  comparison  operations.  Checkinq  for  type  and  number 
of  actual  and  formal  parameters  is  required  in  the  lanquage  definition, 
as  are  calls  by  value  and  reference.  The  language  allows  an  identifier 
to  stand  for  a constant.  It  provides  for  data  initialization  as  part  of 
data  declarations  and  does  not  permit  declarations  by  default. 
Additionally,  the  lanouaqe  provides  a special  capability  for  specifying 
the  name  of  a library  into  which  the  files  or  procedures  are  to  De 
stored. 

Despite  these  characteristics  that  the  language  possesses,  there 
are  others  in  which  the  lanouace  is  deficient.  It  does  not  have  a fixed 
point  data  type.  It  does  not  provide  for  user-defined  data  types  or 
operators,  nor  does  it  allow  extension  of  existing  operators  to  new  data 
types.  The  language  also  does  not  support  the  notion  of  detininq  new 
data  types  by  enumeration  or  as  Cartesian  products,  discriminated 
unions,  or  rowersets.  Another  significant  deficiency  in  the  lanouaqe  is 
the  absence  of  any  kind  of  pointer  mechanism  which  can  enable  a user  to 
nanipulste  lists  and  recursive  data  tyres.  Recursion  at  procedure  level 
is  also  not  supported  in  the  lanquaqe.  Furthermore,  there  are  no 
exception  handling  control  mechanisms  in  the  languaqe  to  control 
subscript  ranoe  error,  size  error,  overflow,  underflow,  etc.  No  less 
significant  is  the  leek  of  a well  defined  interface  with  routines 
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romniled  from  assembly  lanouaoe  and  other  high  oraer  lanquaaes.  The 
language  also  fails’ to  provide  for  mechanisms  to  control  compi  l aliens  to 
generate  code  for  specific  hardware  environments. 

jn  addition  to  the  major  omissions  listed  in  the  previous 
paragraph,  the  language  fails  to  meet  the  Tinman  requirements  in  some 
other  ways.  It  Hoes  riot  provide  for  precision  and  range  specification 
of  variables  at  the  time  o*  their  definition.  There  is  r.o  provision  for 
the  operation  of  iritpger  division  with  remainder.  The  language  does  not 
require  that  all  truncation  durinn  compilation  take  place  only  from  the 
least  significant  bits  on  the  right.  Scalar  operetions  on  compatible 
arrays  and  records  as  a whole  are  not  defined.  Constant  expressions 
cannot  replace  constants  anywhere  in  the  program,  in  particular  in  the 
declarations.  The  language  does  not  require  that  the  value  of  the 
control  variable  in  a loop  te  available  after  normal  or  abnormal 
termination  of  the  loop.  Several  keywords  have  alternate  abbreviated 
forms.  There  is  no  language  defined  break  character#,  and  the  languaqe 
does  not  provide  the  user  the  option  to  specify  open  procedures. 

Although  a significant  amount  of  effort  will  be  required  to  modify 
the  language  definition  and  syntax  and  to  extend  the  capabilities  of  the 
present  definition  of  the  language  to  include  those  features  in  the 
language  required  by  Tinman,  we  telieve  that  such  an  effort  can  be 
successful,  with  the  excellent  I/O,  tasking,  real-time  and  hardware 
interface  capabilities  that  the  language  currently  possesses,  an 
extended  language  to  meet  the  future  bOb  reouirements  can  be  built. 
Portions  of  the  existing  syntax  will  have  to  be  modified,  others 
eliminated  and  some  new  ones  added.  However,  the  languaqe  does  contain 
enough  substance  and  character  to  provide  the  basis  for  such  a 
modification  and  extension. 
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T nt  r or'uet  ion 

This  report  ives  e comparison  of  the  language  SPL/I  to  the  Tinman 
language  requirements  (Department  of  Defense  Requirements  for  Hioh  order 
CoTirutrr  Programming  Languages,  "Tinman"  - 1 March  1976,  Section  IV). 
For  the  purposes  of  this  comparison,  SPL/I  is  considered  to  he  defined 
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Tinman  contains  7P  language  renui rements . Tnis  report  compares 
5FL/1  to  each  requiremert  individually.  If  a requirement  is  totally 
satisfied,  the  accomnanvino  text  is  a summary  of  the  particular 
mechanism  used.  (Occasionally  no  text  is  needed  if  a requirement  is 
totally  satisfied.)  It  a requirement  is  not  totally  satisfied,  tfe  text 
consists  of  a summary  of  the  shor * com i nos  and  such  items  =>s  the  rcrjoa  of 
the*  changes  necessary  to  fully  meet  the  requirement  and  the  i^t  jet  of 
these  changes  on  existing  implementations. 

Each  Tinman  requirement  beiins  with  an  introductory  pararranh. 
These  paragraphs  are  reproduced  in  this  report.  In  many  cases  they  arc 
fnlloweo  by  several  single-line  summaries  of  features  in  the  ->rea  of  tne 
requirement.  Usually  these  err  features  which  are  specifically  called 
for  in  the  requirement.  A feature  enclosed  in  parentheses,  however,  is 
one  which  the  reviewers  theucht  possibly  desirable,  even  thouoh  rot 
called  for  in  the  requirement. 

Symbols  placed  beside  the  introductory  paragraph  and  the  individual 
features  indicate  the  deoree  to  which  the  reouirement  or  feature  is 
satisfied  by  the  tsnquaoe.  The  symbols  and  their  meanings  are: 

T - Tota lly  satisfied 

p - Partially  satisfied 

E - Fails  (not  satisfied  at  all) 

U - Unclear  from  the  documentation 

P + - almost  totally  satisfied 

P-  - Only  sliohflv  satisfied 

n/a  - N~t  applicable  (used  only  tor  individual 
features  when  the  requirement  is  not  satisfies 
at  a f l > 

(Ihe  symbols  F , *♦,  and  f - wilt  of*en  he  used  with  requirements  *hich 


,.rp  stated  in  one  of  the  forms  "There  will  he  no..."  or  "All ",  even 

t h nu^l  only  T or  a are  technically  applicable  in  these  cases.) 

The  report  concludes  uith  two  summaries.  The  first  is  of  the 
features  of  S^L/l  which  are  extraneous  to  Tinman  and  the  desirability  of 
retaining  each  of  them.  The  second  is  of  the  lanouaoe  as  a whole  and 
the  desirability  of  irodifyirn  it  to  brinq  in  into  line  with  the  Tinman 
reaui  rerents  . 
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A1  . The  lan^uaqe  will  he  typf*d.  The  Type  (or  mode)  cf  all 
variables,  components  of  comrosite  data  structures, 
expressions,  operations,  and  parameters  will  be  ceterminaole 
at  compile  time  and  unalterable  at  run  time.  The  lanquaoe 
will  require  that  the  type  of  each  variable  and  component  of 
composite  data  structures  h®  explicitly  specified  in  the 
source  programs.  ....T 

The  'PL/I  »ord  for  "type"  is  "mode".  The  requirement  is  met  (sec, 
in  particular,  . 4^).  The  rode;  of  formal  parameters  must  also  h° 
oi ven  (r  . 75 ) . 


A?.  The  lanqtiage  will  provide  data  tvnes  for  inteuer,  real 
(floating  point  and  fixed  point),  boolean  and  character  and 
will  provide  arrays  (i.e.,  composite  data  structures  with 
indexable  components  of  homogeneous  type)  end  records  (i.e., 
composite  data  structures  with  labeled  component s r* 
heterogeneous  type)  as  t y o e oeneratorr. 


Integer  T 

F l cat i no  Point  I 

Fixed  Point  -- 

boolean  ..7 

Character  String  .....7 

Arravs  ...................................................... ....T 

Records  f 

SPL/I  has  all  reauired  types  except  fixed  point;  it  docs  have  a 
fraction  type  as  a partial  substitute.  The  following  additional  tynes 
are  provided  as  well:  Complex  irteqer,  complex  fraction,  complex 

fl^at-ino  point,  double  precision  integer,  sional,  resources,  process, 
oit.  .(See,  pages  49-6*.) 

Adoinq  fixeo-ooirt  would  be  of  moderate  difficulty.  See  also  the 
comments  uoder  AS  on  the  character  type. 


A3.  The  source  lannuane  will  requirf  q l oL a l (to  a scone) 
specification  of  the  precision  for  floatino  point  arithmetic 
and  will  permit  precision  snec i f i ca t i on  lor  individual 
variables.  This  specification  will  be  interpreted  ar  the 
maximum:  precision  required  hy  th*'  proorrm  Ionic  and  the 
minimum  precision  to  I"  supported  tv  the  object  code. 
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I 


f>  loha  l.  a ri  thmeti  c precision  specification  mandatory c 

Individual  variable  precision  specification  permitted  ...........  f 


The  precision  of  floatino  point  arithmetic  and  variables  is 
implementation  dependent  Ip.  5?). 

* moderate  change  would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  requirement.  Tha 
change  dees  not  strongly  interact  with  other  lanouane  features,  except 
that  a consistent  syntax  should  be  designed  *0  sr^cify  properties  of 
variables  of  all  types.  Routines  tc  perform  the  arithmetic  to  the 
necessary  precision  woulci  be  needed;  note  that  SPL/I  oops  not  even  h ive 
double  precision  floatin'?  point  capabilities. 


A4.  Fixed  point  numbers  will  be  treated  as  exact  quantities 
which  have  a range  and  a fractional  ster  sii’e  which  are 
determined  hy  the  user  at  compile  time.  Scale  factor 


management  will  be  done  by  the  compiler.  . . . . F 

Treated  as  exact  quantities  F 

Ranee  and  step  size  determined  at  compile  time  ...F 

Scaling  handled  automatically  f 


SPL/I  has  no  fixed  point  tyre. 
(See  the  comments  on  #2.) 


EA 5 . Character  setts  will  be  treated  as  any  other  enumeration 
t vre . 


New  sets  can  be  defined  as  enumeration  types  ....................  F 

ASCII  and  EBCDIC  are  provided  f 

(Conversion  capability  between  sets  is  available)  ............... F 


S H L / I has  only  one  character  set,  and  the  internal  representat ion 
is  implementation  dependent.  (p.  S3) 

The  necessary  chanoe  is  not  hard;  nor  is  it  trivial.  SPL/1  foes 
not  even  have  an  enumeration  type  generation  capability,  so  both  this 
and  the  ability  to  define  new  character  sets  would  have  to  be  a dded 
together.  moreover,  it  would  be  desirable  to  implement  a routine  to 
convert  a character  string  from  one  character  set  to  another. 


L Ji 
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a * . Trip  l an<~'jr  :;t  kill  r^jjire  ust  sner  i f i cat  i on  of  the 
runler  nf  dimensions,  the  nrne  el  subscript  valuer  for  etch 
di  iiiers  ion,  ar.d  tyne  nf  pad  array  tar  oncnt.  The  number  of 
di  mens  ions,  t^e  ty;:c  a^d  the  le«er  subscript  bouno  will  hp 
He  t e r m i nob  l p at  compile  tine.  The  uonrr  suhscrint  bound  will 
be  ipterminahle  at  entry  to  ftp  array  allocation  scope. 


Muster  of  dimensions  is  fiyed  it  compile  tire  ...,1 

Tyrp  ir  fixeo  >t  compile  tiTO  T 

Lower  sjDscriot  bnUnd  is  *ixed  at  co-^ilp  ‘■imp  t 

Uouer  subscript  bound  is  fixen  at  sen pr  entrv  f 

Subscripts  only  irt peers  > r from  an  enumeration  tyre  ...’’ 

Su!scrmnfS  vill  bp  from  a contiguous  ranoe  .1 


The  loner  sutreri-t  bound  is  fixra  Ly  the  lanouaoe  definition;  it 
is  always  1 (p.  lib).  Tt  ? upper  cubscrir.t  bound  is  fixed  at  co-noile 
tire  ( p . 6 A ) . Subscripts  may  only  be  integers;  SPL/I  has.  no  enumeration 
types  C p . 116).  The  other  rr^uirsments  are  ret  (set  n . t A - 6 * , lit— 11  /)  . 

Sore  of  the  recuired  rrnerties  ere  available  by  means  of  array 
slice  references  (p.  11^-121);  usinn  these  to  obtain  variable  ncunds  is 
TjitP  inefficient,  however. 

Assuming  that  enumeration  types  are  added  in  any  case,  the  c^an^r 
necessary  here  would  be  Toderate.  Fvrn  allowing  only  the  uroer  ! ounf  to 
be  fixer  at  run  time  adds  a level  of  indirectness  for  references  to  all 
but  cor  dynamic  array  per  scope,  and  interfaces  to  the  dyramic  stack 
allocation  mechanism  would  have  to  be  added. 


A/.  Toe  lanruane  will  permit  records  to  have  alternative 
structures,  each  of  which  is  fixed  at  compile  time.  The  n-.me 
and  tyre  of  each  record  copper. not  viilt  be  snecified  by  thp 


user  ?t  compile  time.  ....F 

Alternative  structures  for  records  are  rnssible  .................  F 

h i r c r i m i pa t i on  condition  may  he  arv  boolean  expression  » 


S a l / 1 does  not  irevide  for  alternate  structures  for  records, 
are  Vnc  as  "strjetures"  Fro.  6^-A5)  . 

Th<"  necessary  change  would  h p (f  easy  to  moderate  difficulty, 
redes  ii-r  of  t h » c -s*  st  at  p~  “r<*  would  v “ rrouired  Cor  ah  least 
desir  t- 1 ? > , t(  permit  di  s c r i m i n a*  i on  baser}  or  the  structure 


which 


'OP'' 

i 1h  l v 
case 
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labels  f.re  currently  ''"ly  integers.  If  run-time  enforcement  checks  were 
• anter1,  r^re  work  would  he  rpce«s?ry,  although  SPt/I  dees  reruirr  full 
qualification  for  co»ronent  ne^es  (o.  12?). 
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R1 . Assinnment  and  reference  operation  will  he  automatically 
detired  for  all  data  types  which  do  net  manage  their  -•'ate 
storaoe.  The  assionment  operation  will  permit  any  value  of  a 
given  type  to  be  assigned  to  a variable,  array,  or  record 
component  of  that  type  or  of  a union  typ°  containinq  that 


tyre.  Reference  will  retrieve  the  last  assinned  value.  ....  '♦ 

Automatically  defined  for  anv  tvne  (except...)  .....R 

available  tor  individual  compr nent<  ,...T 

(Assignment  and  reference  vie  functions)  f 


The  intent  of  the  requirement  is  fully  ret  for  all  types  which 
SIL/I  has  — it  has  no  uspr  defined  tyres  (pp.  157-15?). 

However,  variables  of  certain  types  cannot  be  assigned  tc  in  in 
assionment  statement,  for  onoc  reasons  (e.n.,  the  PPOCFSc  tyro;  see 
np.  1*5-167). 

The  only  necessary  chanpe  is  in  the  wording  of  the  Tinman 
requirement.  The  intent  cannot  be  to  require  assignment  and  reference 
for  every  type,  for  seme  it  is  ret  meaningful  or  not  safe. 


B<?.  The  source  language  will  have  a built-in  operation  which 
can  be  used  to  compare  any  two  data  objects  (regardless  of 
tyre)  for  identity.  . . . . iJ* 


The  ’=•  and  •/=*  operators  can  he  used  with  any  type.  However, 
both  operands  must  he  of  the  same  tyre.  (n.  96-97) 

Thr  necessary  change  would  hr  very  minor. 


PS.  Relational  operations  will  be  automat i ca l ly  defined  for 


numeric  data  and  all  types  defined  by  enumeration.  ....pt 

Built-in  for  all  numeric  and  enumeration  types  .................. >’♦ 

Ordering  can  be  inhibited  when  desired  ....................... ...T 


Thr  SPL/I  relational  operators  are  defined  tor  all  numeric  ty  rs; 
the  language  has.  no  enumeration  types,  or  urordered  types  tc  which 
relational*  cart  be  applied.  (pp.  V *-97) 


spl  n 
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The  only  necessary  change  is  to  add  enumeration  types;  see  ft,. 


BA.  The  huitt-in  arithmetic  operations  will  include: 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division  (with  a real 
result),  exponentiation,  integer  division  (with  inteoer  or 
fixed  point  arnuments  and  remainder),  and  negation. 

Addition  T 

Subtraction  ,.T 

Multiplication  T 

Division  with  real  result  T 

Exponentiation  r 

Integer  and  fixed  point  division  with  remainder (-♦ 

Neoation  T 


The  remainder  from  an  integer  division  is  not  accessible,  but  there 
is  a *0D  function.  (po.  1GP-103,  and  Appendix  P,  ip.  P-S  and  n-6). 

The  result  of  a division  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  operands,  so 
explicit  conversions  are  necessary  to  qet  a real  result  from  the 
division  of  one  integer  by  another.  This  is  rot  a violation  cf  the 
Tinman,  but  is  rather  unusual. 

The  necessary  chance  is  trivial. 


B5.  Arithmetic  and  assignment  operations  on  data  which  are 
within  the  range  specifications  of  the  program  will  never 
truncate  the  most  significant  diair*  of  a numeric  quantity. 
Truncation  and  roundinn  will  always  be  on  the  least 
significant  diaits  and  will  never  be  implicit  for  integers 
and  fixed  point  numbers.  Implicit  rounding  beyond  the 
specified  precision  will  be  allowed  for  floating  point 


numbers.  ....u 

Never  from  the  left  for  data  within  ranqe  .....l) 

Never  on  the  rinht  for  integer  and  fixed  noint  ii 

Implicit  floatina  roint  rnundina  beyond  precision  allowed  .......tl 

(Pun  time  checks  can  be  avoided)  ...u 


Nothing  is  said  abou*  the  ranges  of  results,  or  about  truncation. 
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P6.  The  built-in  Boolean  ooeration*-  will  include  "and", 

"or",  "rot",  and  "xor".  The  operations  "and"  end  "or"  on 
scalars  will  he  evaluated  in  short  circuit  mode.  ....d+ 

Short-circuit  end  P 

Short-circuit  or  P 

Not  T 

Xor  ...T 


All  the  reauired  operators  are  present,  but  ANh  and  09  are  not 
necessarily  evaluated  in  short-circuit  rode.  (pp.  *7-91) 

The  reauired  (and  Questionable)  change  is  of  moderate  difficulty. 
The  rules  for  evaluation  order  in  expressions  would  have  to  be  changed. 


P7.  The  source  lanouane  will  permit  scalar  operations  and 
assignment  cn  conformable  arrays  and  will  permit  data 
transfers  between  records  or  arrays  of  identical  looical 
structure.  . . . . T 

Scalar  operations  on  arrays  .....................................  T 

Assignment  between  records  and  arrays  of  conformable  type  ) 


Component  by  component  orerations  on  arrays  are  t revised 
(tp.  ‘-■1-92).  They  are  apparently  not  provided  frr  records  (p.  92). 
Scalars  are  consicered  compatible  with  arrays  having  components  of  the 
same  tyre  (p.  102),  and  scalar  actual  parameters  are  ever,  coirratihle 
with  array  formal  parameters  (p-  PH). 


Assignment  also  meets  the  reouirement  (pn. 


157-1SP) . 


bb.  There  will  be  no  implicit  tvee  conversions  but  no 
conversion  operation  will  te  required  when  the  type  of  an 
actual  parameter  is  a constituent  of  a union  type  which  is 
the  formal  qarameter.  The  l*nauaoe  will  provide  explicit 
conversion  operations  atr^i  integer,  fixed  point  and  floating 
point  data,  between  the  object  representation  of  numbers  and 
their  representations  a*-  characters,  and  between  fixed  point 
scale  factors. 
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No  implicit  conversions  T 

Fxnlicit  between  integer,  fixed  point,  and  floating  point  .......P 

Exolicit  between  fixed  point  scale  factors  F 

(Explicit  between  inteqer  and  Boolean)  ..........T 

(Fxrlicit  between  inteoer  and  enumerated  types)  f 

(Explicit  between  different  enumerated  types)  .F 


SPL/ I has  no  fixed  point.  However,  conversions  tetween  integer  and 
floatino  point,  and  floatino  point  and  fraction,  are  provided, 
(pp.  B-?2  throuqb  B-24).  Many  other  explicit  conversions  are  also 
provided,  includinn  between  BIT  and  Boolean,  and  BIT  and  inteoer,  and 
character  string  and  inteoer,  floatino  point,  and  traction  (pp.  B-?2 
throuoh  P-32). 

There  are  no  implicit  conversions  - not  even  mixed  mode  arithmetic 
(pp.  8/-103). 

The  necessarv  chanae  is  to  add  fixed  point,  see  A2. 


B9 . Explicit  conversion  operations  will  not  be  required 
between  numerical  ranges.  There  will  be  a run  time  exception 


condition  when  any  inteqer  or  fixed  point  value  is 
truncated.  ....p- 

Implicit  conversion  between  ranges  .............................. F 

Exception  condition  on  inteqer  and  fixed  point  truncation  .......P 


The  only  instance  of  range  in  the  language  is  inteqer  and  double 
precision  integer,  and  as  these  are  considered  different  types,  exolicit 
conversion  is  required  (p.  IP?). 

Run-time  exception  conditions  on  truncation  are  mentioned  only  for 
STRING  and  BIT  assignment  (p.  15*). 

Providing  for  run-time  exception  conditions  on  truncation  would  be 
of  moderate  to  high  difficulty;  the  l anguage  has  no  mechanisms  in  this 
area  at  all. 

AHdinq  ranges  (and  implicit  conversions)  would  be  of  moderate 
di f f ieul ty . 


Bid.  The  base  lanouaoe  will  provide  operations  allowino 


L 
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pr-'-irt.Ts  to  interact  kith  files,  channels,  cr  devices, 
includino  terrinals.  These  operations  will  permit  sensin'’ 
ao-1  receiving  bott  data  and  control  ini ormation,  will  enable 
pro'- r = to  dynamically  essif.r  and  re-.ss  i nn  1/0  devices,  will 

orevide  user  control  lor  exception  ronoitions,  and  will  not 
he  installation  rier  eni»rt.  ....P 


Sr  noire  and  receiving  ( 1 cats  . . . T 

Sordino  and  receiving  of  control  information  .................... T 

Dynamic  device  assignment  F 

lls  r r cxcer-tion  condition  control  f 

Installation  indererdence  . ' 

(beta  tormmttino  capability)  F 

(heading  and  writing  ol  bit  strings)  T 


There  are  only  six  I/O  rrocroures  in  SpL/I:  CPFb,  CLOSF,  PHI,  r.fT, 
JR  ITFL  I»T,  and  RFAt'LJKr.  They  operate  with  virtual  chc-nj-els,  and  are 
installation  and  device  dependent.  rvna7 ic  device  reassiinrer*  is  not 
provided.  ( •"  o . r-1h  through  P-<?1) 

Just  what  the  Tinrun  re;ufres  is  riot  at  all  clear  ennui1'  in  detail 
to  determine  whether  the  necessary  cr.annes  are  fairly  easy  or  moderately 
difficult. 


^11.  The  lannuaue  will  provide  onerrtions  on  data  tyres 
defined  as  power  sets  of  enumeration  types  (see  F6).  Th«*se 
oper't ’ons  will  include  union,  intersection,  difference. 


cor  le’-ent,  a r rl  an  clement  credicate.  ....I 

drier  - T 

Intersection  T 

ri  <f  rrcnce  F 

Cc^t  le-ent  T 

membership  Dredicate  .........F 

(Set  inclusion)  F 


S F'L  / 1 l is  no  powersets,  but  sore  of  the  reruirrd  open  at  ions  are 
provided  on  bit  strinrr,  wHc*  are  in  effect  po*irsetc  -here  the 
elements  are  unknown  to  the  corrriler.  (or.  tf-95) 

It  would  If  easy  to  add  a differer.ee  operation.  Addin?  a 
membership  operation  would  repiire  also  addinu  rcv»rsfts,  vhirh  would 
t a V e somewhat  more  work  (hut  less  ♦bar  addim  fixed  point,  for  example). 
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Cl.  Side  effects  which  are  dependent  on  the  evaluation  orner 
amor''  the  arguments  of  an  ?>r  region  will  I f evaluated 


left -to-ri nht . . . . . * 

Side  effects  *ust  occur  in  l e f t -t o-r i ’ht  order  ... f 

(F<rheddcd  ass i inments ) F 


The  SPL/I  rule  is  that  the  order  of  evaluation  of  operands  of  a 
sinclr  infix  norr.-tor  is  undefined.  This  is  a much  better  rule  than  the 
Tinman  reoui  recent , tut  it  decs  no*  meet  the  requirement.  (p.  u.  ?) 

The  ch'n<,e  is  "■nderatclv  difficult.  It  would  have  a raicr  effect 
nr,  c^ce  itrierrtion  in  the  ccmriler,  ar<1  would  leao  to  worse  cede  in  a 
number  r.f  c,«-rs. 


C/'.  which  parts  of  an  exnression  constitute  the  operands  to 
each  eperatior  within  that  expression  shoulo  be  obvious  to 
the  reader.  There  will  be  few  levels  of  operator  hierarchy 


and  they  will  he  widely  reconri/cu.  ....►♦ 

few  precedence  levels  T 

No  nser-uefireb  t recede rtce  levels  .................I 

Operands  of  an  operation  are  rhviens  . F’ 


There  ?r»  nine  precedence  levels,  which  seems  reasonable  (p.  hS). 
There  is  ^n  way  to  define  re*  operators,  much  less  new  r recedeocc. 

Orer?nds  of  an  eperatior  are  usually  obvious,  k ut  A/h*C  anr  */d/c 
are  permitted  (p.  100). 

risallowinq  the  two  noted  cases  «-hruld  be  relatively  easy. 

-4 - 


r3.  Fxpressinrs  of  a riven  tyre  will  be  uerritted  anywhere 
in  source  rrccr^s  where  both  constants  and  references  to 
variables  <f  that  type  are  all  owe'4.  ....T 


Fully  met  (po.  B7-1?v) 
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C 4 . Constant  expressions  will  be  allowed  in  proqrams 
?ny»‘ipre  const  -.nts  are  allowed,  and  constant  expressions  will 
ne  evaluated  ►etor®  run  time.  ...."t 


V a few  contents,  only  integer  literals  are  allowed  --  for 
exon-ole,  toe  reoetiticn  factor  within  a structured  constant  (p.  Ill), 
and  the  l.oels  on  parrs  of  a case  statement  (p.  135).  Array  nope® 
pounds  can  however  be  expressions,  evaluable  at  compile  time  (p.  64). 

Tne  required  chrnne  would  Le  fairly  easy,  although  some  care  would 
he  necessary  to  avoid  syrtactic  amhioijitv. 


C5.  There  will  he  a consistert  sef  of  rules  applicable  to 
all  parameters,  whether  they  be  for  procedures,  for  types. 


for  exception  hrndlino,  tor  [?rrtllel  processes,  for 
declarations,  or  for  ruilt-in  operftcrs.  there  will  be  no 
special  operations  (e.o.,  array  su  b«  t ru  ct  ur  i no ) apn  l i cab  I e 
only  to  parameters.  Uniformity  and  consistency  contribute  to 
easeoflearnino.  ,...T 

Parameter  rules  consistert  ir.  all  contexts  ........T 

Me-  special  operations  arplicpirle  only  to  parameters  ...,f 


SPL/I  really  uses  parameters  only  for  procedure  calls,  so  the 
rjucstior  of  consistency  does  rot  arise.  Moreover,  a procedure  name 
cannot  he  passed  as  a parameter  (rr  . SI,  67,  7r , 154),  sc  no  adritional 
ways  of  hindina  arise  for  parameters. 


C6.  Formal  and  actual  parameters  will  always  -oree  in  tvre. 

The  njmoer  of  dimensions  foe  array  parameters  will  be 
determinable  at  compile  time.  The  si/e  and  subscript  ranqe 
for  array  parameters  need  not  be  determinable  at  compile 
time,  hut  can  oe  passeu  as  part  of  the  parameter.  ....ft 

Actual  and  formal  parameters  will  aoree  ir  type  ...........T 

Rank  of  parameter  arrays  is  fixed  at  cot  i le  time  ..T 

Parameter  array  ri/t  and  subscript  ranee  can  be  pars'd  d 


Th*’  only  violation  is 
as  they  are  fixed  rt  1 by 
array  slice  (pp.  11*-1?1) 
Cdf'db  i l i ty . 


toat  lower  subscript  bounds 
the  l?rpuaor  (•  . IV).  t‘ote, 
car  be  passed  «s  an  orray,  tc 


cannot  be 
however, 
o»t  sene 


p asse  1, 
that  an 
c f the 


■ - - 


Ringin'!  of  formal  to  actual  raram«*ters  is  discussed  on  pp . 79-11 . 

The  necessary  change  is  rart  of  the  wort  of  adaino  lower  Pounds 
other  than  1;  see  the  cements  or  requi  rerreot  Aft. 


C 7 . There  will  he  only  four  classes  of  formal  parameters. 
For  data  there  will  he  those  which  act  as  constants 
representing  the  actual  parameter  value  at  the  time  of  call, 
ana  those  which  rename  the  actual  parameter  which  ">ust  be  a 
variable.  In  addition,  there  .ill  he  a formal  parameter 
class  for  specifying  *he  control  action  when  exception 


conditions  occur  and  a class  lor  procedure  parameters.  ....!' 

Act  as  constants  (call  hv  value  plus)  ..........T 

Act  as  variables  (call  by  reference)  ..T 

Fxception  control  ...........f 

Procedure  parameters  r 

(Act  as  variables,  but  call  hy  value)  1 

(Act  as  variables,  result  parameter)  F 


?oth  VALUE  and  INPUT  parameters  are  provider*.  The  first  is  the 
same  as  Alnol  ftp  (the  actual  parameter  does  not  change,  but  the  formal 
parameter  may);  the  second  is  the  constant  parameter  called  tor  in  the 
Tinman.  Call  by  reference  (renaming)  parameters  are  called  INCUT. 

There  are  no  special  provisions  for  excertion  control  oarameters, 
and  procedure  names  cannot  he  parameters.  (pp.  51,  hi,  /9-fel,  1S«). 

The  required  extensions  woulo  le  moderately  difficult,  at.  'pt  the 
same  amount  of  work  as  adding  "numerat ion  types.  The  missing  fe.  tares 
do  not  interact  sfronnly  with  other  language  features. 


C?.  Specification  of  the  tvje,  ranoe,  orerision>  dimension, 
scale,  and  format  of  parameters  will  he  optional  in  the 
nrocedure  dec  1 ar at i on  . None  r*  thpm  vi 1 1 h*  alterable  at  run 


tic".  ....I 

Above  properties  optional  d- 

Above  prorrrties  are  fixer,  at  run  tim°  F 

Lverythino  Mat  can  he  specified  about  a formal  rari’meter  --  i.e.. 


Lverythino  can  he  specified  about  a formal  rari’meter  i.e., 
its  more  and  size  — must  he  specified.  (np.  67,  7*5).  The  concept  of 
generic  proceourer  i*  nrt  in  the  language. 
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Reoui  re"er,t  CH 

Nr  te  that  i+  an  array  is  passer*  through  twc  levels  of  procedures, 
its  sizo^ust  be  conr*‘ctr'i  to  the  array  at  each  level,  even  it  the  irriy 
is  r r t e rer  c »(*  only  as  an  actual  parameter  at  that  level. 

Tt  t addition  nt  generic  procedures  would  be  fairly  hard, 
particularly  i 4 efficient  code  ir  Hesired. 


f°.  Tnere  will  be  provision  for  variable  oysters  of 
aro [oerts,  but  in  such  cases  all  *~ut  a constant  number  c. f 
the"  must  ► e nf  the  sane  type.  Whether  e routine  can  have  a 
variacln  nunit  er  of  aroumerts-  must  he  c*et  e r nr  i nah  l e from  its 
de'-criotion  ary  -(be  number  of  arocrents  for  any  call  will  *c 
determinable  at  ccrrile  time.  . . . ~ 

Variable  number  of  arouments  possible  P- 

a l l tut  a constant  number  of  arguments  have  the  same  type  f 

Number  of  jrati'cnts  in  each  call  is  fixed  :it  compile  time  .......T 

''nly  the  built-in  OFT  and  PUT  I/O  procedures  accent  a variable 
number  nt  arunents,  and  nottinr  is  said  atout  tyre.  fpp.  79-?^, 
Appendix  * T 

Tr.e  chanue  w ou  l o te  at  least  moderately  difficult. 
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31.  The  user  »,  i 1 1 have  the  anility  to  associate  constant 
values  of  any  type  with  identifiers.  . ...F 

Th®re  is  no  *uy  to  associate  an  identifier  with  a constant  in 
SPL/T.  4<?) 

Tht  reauirei  change  is  trivial. 


D7  . T h e language  will  provide  a syntax  and  a consist“nt 
interpretation  for  constants  of  built-in  data  tyres.  numeric 
constants  will  have  the  same  value  (within  the  specifier. 


orecision)  in  hotn  programs  and  data  (input  or  output).  . . . . ° ♦ 

Literr.ls  for  all  tuilt-in  tyres  T 

Consistent  interpr etat ior  in  program  ana  data  ..........u 


Literals  are  provided  not  only  for  nil  huilt-in  uata  tynes,  bjt  for 
generated  types  (e.y.,  arrays,  records)  as  will,  in  a wav  which  is  easy 
In,  read.  (r  o.  10 /-1 13) 

MotMnu  is  S 3 i d about  consistency  rf  interpretation  fur  riroirsns 
and  data,  but  since  precision  is  implementation  dependent  (p.  S?), 
doutt  that  the  requirement  would  re  fret  by  cross-compilers. 

rrcvidino  precision  in  a irtachin**  independent  way  worl'*  be 
moderately  ditficult.  Sec  also  M. 


03.  The  lanouape  will  permit  the  user  to  specify  the  initial 
values  o*  individual  variables  as  rart  cf  ♦heir  declaration. 

Such  variables  will  be  initialized  it  the  time  of  their 
apparent  allocation  fi.e.,  at  entry  to  allocation  scone). 

There  will  be  no  default  initial  values.  ....p+ 

initial  value  can  tie  specified  as  rart  of  the  declaration  .......T 

Initialization  occurs  at  allocation  scone  entry  T 

No  default  initial  values  d 


The  requirement  is  probably  fully  met,  but  nothing  is  said  about 
default  initial  valuPS,  and  reference  to  a variable  without  a value  is 
apparently  not  detected  at  run  tire.  (See  pp.  69-71,  114-173.) 
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. h4.  The  source  lareuace  will  r»cuire  its  users  to  scccifv 
iouivioually  the  range  of  all  numeric  variables  arn  the  ster- 
sire  t'-r  fixed  point  variables.  The  range  specifications 
-ill  P<»  interpreted  as.  tie  mavi^al  ranoe  of  values  which  will 
be  assigned  to  a variable  and  the  minimal  ranne  which  rust  kp 
sun  r.rt»H  by  the  obiect  cede.  fanue  and  st**r  siz*» 

srt ci f i cat  ions  w>  l l not  te  internretea  as  defining  ^ew 


t y'  es  . . . . . f 

Numeric  variable  ranne  specification  mandatory  .....F 

riref  point  variable  ster>  si/e  «■ : e c i f i cat  i on  mandatory  f 

>;  ? o ->  e sr>d  st®'  si/e  specifications  Ho  rot  "•e’fire  a new  tyne  F 


Sr  l . / T has  nn  way  to  declare  range  or  ster  si/e,  and  ir.tfcer  and 
double  precision  i^tenfr  are  treated  as  two  different  tynes,  with 
explicit  conversior  necessary  to  assiwn  one  to  the  other.  Crr  variable 
declarations,  op.  67-71;  primitive  modes,  or.  ST-34;  Jnd  ass ipnn»nt , 
no.  137-15°). 


He  necessary  chance  is  moderately  difficult.  The  syntax  needs  to 
be  changed  to  allow  for  ran.'*  and  step  si/e  aec  l a r a t i nns , and 
romp i l *— t i me  and  run-time  rhecks  must  *e  implemented.  There  is  a strona 
tenction  h*tween  tris  nrd  the  addition  of  lixed  point. 


hS.  The  ranne  of  values  whici  can  be  ssociated  with  a 
variable,  array,  or  record  component,  will  be  ary  built-in 


tvpe,  anv  defined  type,  or  a continuous  subsequence  of  ;>nv 
enumeration  ty'e.  ....r+ 

Fances  of  an  ^numeration  type  are  allowed  f 

No  arbitrary  restrictions  cn  the  structure  of  data  .............. t 


There  are  no  enumeration  tvres,  ercc  no  ranges  thereof  (pp.  49-<Sh). 

T'-ere  are  no  arbitrary  restrictions  on  the  structur*  of  data; 
records  can  be  components  cf  arrays  and  vice  versa  (op.  49,  77-o< ) . It 
is  stated  on  naoe  117  that  an  arrav  clement  is  a scalar,  but  this  is 
clearly  a simple  -or  dim  error  ir  tie  manual. 

1 ncr  enumeration  types  are  coded  f see  F 6 > , and  inteacr  ranges  are 
added  (see  r4),  prnvidinn  ranees  cf  erumeratinn  tynes  would  he  trivial. 


P6.  The  Unnu^ne  will  provide  a rrinter  mechanism.  which  can 
be  used  to  tuild  data  with  shared  and/or  recursive 
substructure . T>e  pointer  property  will  onlv  affect  the  use 
of  variables  (includinq  array  and  record  components)  nf  sore 
data  types.  Pointer  variables  will  be  as  safe  in  their  use 
as  are  any  other  variables. 


Recursive  sne  network  structures  i mvi^ed  ...........T 

Handles  va  r ia  b l e-va  I ue  and  s t rue  tur  e- component  connections  ......F 

Pointer  prooerty  is  an  attribute  of  a typeo  varial  le  .1 

Pointer  property  not  for  constants,  affpets  only  assionment  . . , . . H 

Pointer  property  mandatory  tor  dynamic  allocation  N/A 

Allocation  sro^e  rover  wider  than  access  scope  ..................  I 

(Fitter  the  value  or  tie  pointer  is  modi fi atle)  J 

(Pointer  mechanism  handles  procedures  and  parameters)  ........ ...F 

(Penas  and  replace  a s s i c^nme  n t have  different  synt.^es)  1 

(Built-in  dynamic  variable  creation)  ............T 

(VariaDle  ecuivalence  classes  are  declarable)  * 


F r L / T • s pointer  meebarisr  is  alrr.ost  identical  to  that  of  Pascal;  in 
other  words,  it  is  a <;nod  one.  PClhTiP  is  a mode,  tut  pointer  values 
are  nor  directly  accessible.  A rointer  variable  roirts  to  ep  obitet  of 
a specified  tvpe.  Fithep  the  pointer  or  the  pcinted-tc  value  can  be 
assicned  to.  Tte  latter  is  referencen  a , e.o.,  tF  (similar  to  Pascal's 
p “ ) . A pointer  can  share  its  pointed-t-o  value  only  with  ’nether  points'- 
variable.  A heap  allocation  mechanism  is  previcec.  <rp.  59-SI , 

i?p-i?p,  "-in,  b - 1 1 > 

To  chanr.e  SPL/I’s  pointer  mechanise  to  meet  the  Tinman  requirement 
would  he  a let  of  work.  ¥uch  of  ftp  work  would  be  in  definino  the 
requirement  itself  to  be  a viable,  sensik  le  one,  in  mere  detail  than  at 
present  . 
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C1  . TCe  user  ''f  tie  lanauane  will  be  able  to  define  new  data 
types  irri  operations  within  rr^-irfft.  ....P- 


special  mechanisms  art  provided  for  definine  new  types. 

Howevsr,  arrays  arc  records  ?re  provided  as  type  generators,  end  own 

variables  (called  STATIC)  would  allow  one  to  define  ard  use  a new  tyre 

via  nrnredure  c?l  I',  with  the  componerts  of  the  dita  objects 

inaccessible  txcept  via  the  (.roredures.  This  provides  much  of  the 
required  capability,  alt^it  i n»  f f i c i *n  *•  l y , even  though  the  methods  are 
perhaps  Mfterert  frrrr  triose  ervisicren  sy  the  firmer. 

Addition  of  p srecial  purnr-.e  abstract  type  mechanism  would  be  a 
Ti  jrr  effort. 


ra.  The  "use"  of  defined  type’s  will  be  indistinguishable 
from  t nil t -in  types.  . ...F 


See  the  torrents  on  rroui  rerrent  F 1 . 


E3.  fach  program  cofrpone^t  will  be  defined  in  the 
language,  in  a library,  or  in  the  nrcoram.  There  will 
default  declarations. 


Fully  met  (see  pp.  36-4P). 


T4.  The  user  will  te  able,  within  the  source  l a no u ace,  to 
exteno  existing  operators  to  new  data  types.  ....F 


base 
be  no 

. . . • T 


See  the  comments  on  requirement  rl. 


FS.  Type  definitions  in  the  sturce  language  will  permit 
definition  of  both  the  class  of  data  otiects  ermprisino  the 
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tyre  and  the  set  of  operations  applicable  to  that  class.  a 
defined  tyre  will  not  automatical ly  inherit  the  operations  of 
the  data  with  which  it  is  represented.  ....p- 

Ccnstruction  T 

Selection  I 

Predicates  r 

Type  conversions  T 

Ooerntions  and  data  can  be  defined  tojether  P 

The  only  »ay  to  define  operations  or.  new  types  is  by  procedures. 
This  a ( l o • s construction  and  type  conversion  operations,  with  a rotation 
much  like  that  for  built-in  tyres.  It  does  net  allow  the  definition  of 
infix  rreaicate  operators,  or  of  selection  operators  which  can  appear  on 
the  left  rand  side  of  an  assiannent  statement. 

See  the  comments  on  requirement  11;  a major  change  would  be 
reoui red. 


fcr.  Tie  data  rbjects  comprising  a defined  type  will  be 
definable  by  enumeration  of  their  literal  names,  as  Cartesian 


products  of  existing  tyoes  fi.e.,  i 
classes),  by  discriminated  union  <i 
disjoint  tyres.)  ar.ri  as  the  po.er  set  of 
Thece  de f i ni t i nr<  will  be  processed 
time. 


arrav  and  record 
;.,  as  the  union  of 
■n  enumerction  ty>e. 
entirely  at  conilr 


fc numeration  I 

Cartesian  products  (records)  T 

D i s c r i mi  na  t ed  union  F 

Powerset  of  an  enumeration  tyre  I 

Only  printers,  records,  and  arrays  are  provided  as  type  generators, 
(rn.  5«*'6> 

« moderate  clance  would  be  required.  Adoinr  enumeration  types  and 
powers*  ts  wooM  not  be  too  haM;  most  rowerset  onerators  are  already 
orovided  (see  «-11).  Addino  di s c r i m ina ted  union  would  be  somewhat 
nar'ie  r , us  it  w^uld  affect  the  syntax  and  semantics  of  more  statement* 
(e.g.,  case). 


definitions 


ur  1 on 
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nen-'Mr-jnint  tyrer)  an d subsettino  are  not  desired.  ....T 

'"nlv  “oint'-rs,  records  end  arrays  arp  provided  as  type  jentrator'. 
<ro.  ljr-6f) 


ty  • '.ten  detinino  a type,  the  user  w.  i 1 1 bp  able  to  specify 
the  initialization  and  finalization  procedures  fer  the  tvre 
and  the  actions  to  be  taken  at  thr  time  of  allocation  p“C 
deallocation  of  variables  of  tyre. 

I r, i t i a l i z a t i c r,  > 

Finalization  .F 

Allocation  actions  f 

Deallocation  actions  1 

M location  could  be  defined  a«  a rr-cedure,  usino  either  a larj? 
pre-declarea  array  cr  heap  storaoe  via  pointers.  Initialization  couM 
also  h “ defined  ds  a procedure,  but  with  a notation  rnns i oerabl y 
different  from  that  for  built-in  types.  Finalization  and  deallocation 
cannnt  he  defined  in  a scnsil le  • ay,  because  there  is  no  way  for  a 
procedure  to  automat  ical ly  net  control  at  exit  from  a scope. 


See  the  comments  on  requirement  [1. 
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FI.  The  lanouaoe  will  allow  the  user  to  distinuuish  between 
scope  cf  allocation  and  scope  of  srcrs.  ....p 


t I location  and  access  scope  can  he  different,  but  only  if  the 
allocation  score  is  tfe  whole  rrriir^n,  as  in  Alrol  f ’ cr  CS-4 
<pp.  6V-71). 

Thc  chance  ir  fairly  easy.  Tne  AUTOMATIC  storage  class  r'cc  I or  at  ion 
would  reed  an  optional  Da  r a net-  e r , nivinq  the  Mock  o.ve  of  the 
al location  scope  block. 


r ?.  The  ability  to  limit  the  access  to  separately  defir-eo 
structures  will  be  available  both  where  the  structure  ic 
defined  and  where  it  is  used.  It  -'ill  he  possible  ♦ o 
associate  ne<  local  names  with  separately  defined  orocram 
components.  ....< 

Allowable  operations  can  be  li^ite1"1  .T 

Access  can  be  limited  where  used  I 

rxtornal  declarations  reed  not  all  have  the  same  score  ..........i 

Ka^ino  conflicts  car  be  avoided  frena^ina)  f 


Access  can  be  limited  wher®  a structure  is  used  bv  only  declarin'’ 
as  EXTERNAL  the  desired  structures.  There  is,  however,  only  a s i ng  l e 
external  scope  (GLOBAL  on  definition,  FXTFPhAL  on  reference).  Allowable 
operations  can  be  limited  by  making  the  data  objects  own  (STATIC)  within 
a procedure  defininq  the  operations.  There  are  oc  re-namina  provisions. 
(Dp.  69-71) 

Satisfying  the  requirement  with  a special  purpose  '’cluster" 
me cn a n i sm  would  be  a fairly  major  change,  closely  connected  to  that 
reciui  red  l v El. 


F 3 . The  scope  of  identifiers  will  be  wholly  determined  ;it 
cur.";  i l e t i m.e  . ....T 


Fully  met  Cpr.  36-4'J) 
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FA.  A variety  of  apr  I feat  ion-nr  irnteo  data  and  operations 
•ill  * e available  in  libraries  and  p? silv  accessible  in  the 
l an,.,  a i“  . . . . . F 

T l **  run-tine  support  library  contain?  no  such  procedure  (f;reodix 

->)  . 

nee  abstract  tyres  ?re  edded  ( r mi  i r emer  t FI),  then  meetiru  this 
rr.-juirpfPrit  coulH  eean  cnly  a littl<>  work  cr  «*  tremendous  i 'nojnt , 
depending  on  the  sire  of  the  desired  library. 


F5.  bro-iran  components  net  defined  within  the  current 
rro.rai  and  rot  in  the  base  I inru?..e  will  he  maintained  in 
co'i-'ite  tine  accessible  libraries.  the  libraries  will  if 
capable  rf  he  Idino  snvt^ini’  definable  in  the  lancuane  ,.nn 
will  not  exclude  routines  whose  tedier,  are  written  in  other 
source  l anrvjiioes  . ....?• 

Prnnras  component  libraries  accessible  at  cowrite  time  F 

Libraries  can  contain  foreicin  laneuace  routines  .................  r 

Interface  reou  i resents  checkable  at  crireil  p time  ................  T 


components  net 
rot  in  tte  base 


de  f i rp  d 


rrmpilr-time  libraries  are  rot  renticr.ed  ir  the  Referee  ce 
It  is,  hrw*vcr,  possible  to  declare  the  properties  of 
corriliticn  nodules.  (pc..  35-35) 


harua l . 
seoarat  e 


the  nece*sar>  charees  are 


least  ’pderrte  in  score. 


Fb.  Libraries  ar.d  Comppcls  will  U ir.dist  imuishable  . Ttev 
uill  be  cap.ble  c4  heldim  anyfainn  definable  in  th» 
laruaie,  and  it  will  ce  rc.ssil  le  to  'ssociate  then  with  any 
level  of  oroerawTiinn  activity  from  systems  throinh  project* 
to  irdividual  rroerams.  Ttere  *ill  be  many  specialized 
co-pools  or  libraries  any  user  specified  subset  of  which  is 
in  me  die.  tety  accessible  from  ->  viver  rrcirarr. 


libraries  »rd  cotpoclt  will  *r  ird i ? t i n?u i sh eh  le 
Immediately  accersifl0  suhlibrarics  ;*t  any  level 


t t®rc  is  p-  -notion  of  litrary  mechanism'  in  the  Reference  ranuat 
(The  retirement  i$  rot  really  a lamua-’e  re^ui r enent  ) . 
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I 

F . The  source  lancuane  will  contain  standard  machine 
independent  interfaces  to  "acnine  dependent  capabilities, 
including  peripheral  equipment  anil  special  hardware.  ....F 


while  the  multiprocessing  and  sinnellina  statements  (■'n.  15?-19M 
m i y h t I e usable  to  partly  meet  this  r equ  i r er.t  nt  , their  connection  to 
real  hardware  is  implementation  dependent  (D.  187). 

The  requi revert  is  so  vaque  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
scope  of  the  eecCcSary  chaneo. 


! 


f 
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M.  The  lan.nuaGe  * i l l provide  structured  control  mechanisms 


for  sequential,  c nodi  t ionc  I , iterative,  ano  recursive 
control.  It  will  also  provide  control  structures  for 

(rseudo)  parallel  procession,  exception  handlirq,  ano 

asynchronous  interrupt  handling.  ....P* 

Sequential  execution  T 

Conditional  execution  T 

Iteration  ......................T 

Recursion  T 

(Pseudo)  parallel  rrocessinq  ............T 

rxcertion  n and  l i no  .P- 

t s / r ch  ror.ous  interrupt  hartdlinc  .................................  P* 

Control  structures  from  a small  set  o4  simple  primitives  T 


/file  the  parallel  procession  facilities  of  the  lanouane  could 
presum'd  Iv  he  made  to  handle  interrupts,  the  association  of  hardware 
siqnals  with  software  siunal  variables  is  not  part  of  the  laoauage 
definition  (p.  1*6).  (The  larcuaqe  does  specify  a syntax  for 
association  both  hard*are  and  software  signals  witn  signal  variables, 
but  the  semantics  of  the  association  are  implementation-dependent.) 

There  are  no  mechanisms  for  handlinn  specific  exceptions  (the  same 
imr  ler e ntatior-de; ennent  technique  mentioned  in  the  previous  pnreqraph 
is  available,  hut  each  implementation  will  specify  which  exceptions  can 
be  handled),  and  neither  a Intel  nor  a rrocedure  rame  can  be  rassed  as  a 
narameter  (op.  9D-1CK,  1?<*,  1?6,  1,#). 

Control  structures  are  descrited  in  pp.  131-196. 

Cnlv  a moderate  chame  would  b®  required,  much  of  the  necessary 
mechanism  is  already  present  in  the  parallel  rrocessinq  facilities. 


G?  . The  source  lanuueqe  will  provide  a "GO  TO"  operftior. 
applicable  to  rrooram  labels  within  its  most  local  scope  of 
defiriti on.  ....1 


fully  met.  tr.  lift) 

uhitp  the  requirement  is  Ttt,  the  restrictions  on  Goto  and  on 
FNOLOOr,  r X I T , =-nd  FUD  I T F P » T 1 CN  statements  will  lead  to  very  awkwar'* 
nronramnin  in  so^e  cases.  Fop  f*r>mrte,  INOLGOP  canrot  lead  to  ojtsilc 
a l F r I X block  in  the  iteration  statement;  TXIT  "us^  he  used  (in  1 in 
most  cas*s,  fndioof  later).  (ra.  147-1SC,> 
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An  unrestricted  GOTO,  used  carefully,  would  lead  to  more  readable, 
more  efficient  nroqrams. 


63.  The  conditional  control  structure*-.  will  be  fully 
partitioned  and  will  permit  selection  arono  alternative 
con  put  at  ions  based  on  the  value  of  a ‘"oolc.an  expression,  on 
the  subtype  of  a value  from  s d isc riminated  union,  or  on  a 
computed  choice  amona  labeled  alternatives.  ....P* 

Rased  on  Poolean  expression  I 

Rased  on  type  from  di scr iminated  union  F 

Rased  on  computed  choice  amonn  labeled  alternatives  .r 

All  alternative  must  be  accounted  fnr  I 

Simple  nechanisms  will  be  supplied  for  common  cases  .1 


The  conditional  control  structures  are  I F . . . THEN. . . FLSF  . . .F  NIjI  F and 
PO  C ASF ...OF .. .CFLSE  ...ENDCASF  fpp.  136-139).  They  meet  the 
requirements  exceot  in  relation  to  discriminated  union,  which  the 
larnuane  does  not  have. 

once  discriminated  unicr  is  added,  providing  conditional  control 
structures  based  cn  it  will  te  easy. 


64 . Tbe  iterative  control  structure  will  permit  the 
termination  conditior  to  ?rD<*ar  anvwhf  r»  in  th®  loon,  will 
require  control  variables  to  be  local  to  the  iterative 
control,  will  allow  entrv  only  at  the  head  of  the  loop,  and 
will  not  impes®  excessive  overhead  in  clarity  or  run  the 
execution  costs  for  common  special  case  termination 
conditions  (e.o.,  fixed  number  of  iterations  or  elements  of 


an  array  exhausted.  ....•' 

Termination  can  occur  anywhere  in  thp  loon  T 

Multi t ie  terminatinn  predicates  are  possible  ........... .........T 

Fntry  permitted  only  at  the  loop  head  T 

Simple  cases  are  clear  and  efficient  ......................P 

Control  variable  is  local  to  the  loop  F 

Control  value  is  efficiently  available  after  termination  p 


SPL/I  has  fairly  cl®an  iterative  statements:  whILF,  UNTIL,  and  for 
<CC.  140-146).  The  control  expressions  fnr  the  FOR  are  evaluated  at  the 
start;  b®tter  efficiency  mioht  result  from  a restriction  anainst 
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modi  f i i nr  thsir  values  in  the  loop  . The  value  of  toe  control  variable 
is  '!*('•»  vs  available  on  lone  t ermi na t i on , so  it  is  rot  local  to  the  Luop, 
3vi  this  «ill  not  be  efficient  in  all  cases  (e.q.,  where  the  user  nirlu't 
n»f  I the  value).  Another  FOR  i n<=  f * i c ienry  is  mentioned  under  J1  . 

The  necessary  charges  are  s t r ai  of  t f c.rwa  r d , ard  would  rrobatly  he 
fairly  ^asy,  but  not  trivial,  to  make. 


G5.  Recursive  as  well  as  renre curs i ve  routines  will  ^e 
available  in  the  source  la  nous it  will  not  he  possible  to 


define  procedures  within  the  body  of  a recursive 
procedure.  ....F 

Mo  recursive  procedures  within  recursive  procedures  ............. F 

(Maximum  depth  of  recursion  can  be  specified)  ,.F 

(Recursiveness  must  be  specified)  n 


There  is  no  restriction  aci?inst_  nestino  of  recursive  *~rocedures 
(np.  7^-f7,  41-44).  1 t is  rossihle  to  declare  a procedure  to  he 
NONP  f CM  PAUT,  which  can  nr eat l y increase  efficiency. 

tHcioo  the  restriction  would  *-p  trivial;  chanqinq  the  compiler  to 
take  advantai»  of  the  extra  information  to  produce  more  efficient  code 
would  probably  hr  somewhat  harder. 


G6.  T^e  source  lannuaoe  will  provide  a parallel  procession 
capablity.  This  capability  shculo  include  the  ability  to 
create  a"d  ter-inate  (possitle  pseudo)  parallel  processes  and 
for  these  urocess°s  to  oain  exclusive  use  of  resources  durinn 


specified  portions  of  their  execution.  . . . . u 

Able  tn  create  and  terminate  parallel  processes  .....T 

Process  can  qain  exclusive  use  M resources  ..I 

No  parallel  routines  within  recursive  routines  T 

Mo  routines  within  parallel  routines  ............................  F 

Maximum  number  of  simultaneous  instances  are  declarable  F 

(Access  rules  are  enforced)  F 


Parallel  processinn  facilities  are  described  on  pp.  1i9-19b;  they 
overl)  complex  f-:r  the  capability  provided,  and  they  clearly 
depend  cn  an  (expensive)  hear  stcraqe  mechanism.  A rarallel  module  tust 
be  a pronram  declaration  (r.  arb),  which  cannot  be  contained  witnin  * 
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oncerture  declaration,  tut  can  contain  another  prouram  declaration 
<po  . 74-75)  . 

""eetinn  the  letter  of  the  requi  recent  would  not  be  hard.  Cnaniioo 
the  mechanism  to  be  simpler  end  more  efficient  would  however  I e a ma  ior 
d e s i a n task. 


r,7.  The  exception  handtinq  control  structure  will  permit  *he 
user  to  cause  transfer  of  control  a no  data  for  any  «*rrnr  or 


“KCf-rtion  situation  whict  might  occur  in  a crcqrar..  ....F 

Prop  ram  can  net  control  for  any  exception  .....F 

Parameters  can  be  passed  .....F 

Can  net  out  of  anv  level  of  a nest  of  control  F 

Can  handle  the  exception  at  arv  level  of  control  f 


The  lanquape  has  no  such  facility. 
a moderate  to  major  char.oe  would  he  required. 


GH.  There  will  he  source  lanouaqe  features  which  permit 
delay  on  anv  control  path  until  some  specified  tire  or 
situation  has  occurred,  which  permit  specification  of  the 
relative  priorities  airono  parallel  control  paths,  which  live 
access  to  real  time  clocks,  which  permit  asynchronous 
hardware  interrupts  to  he  treated  as  any  other  exception 
situation.  . . . . r> 

Priority  specification  ........F 

Synchronisation  via  wait/enable  operations  .....T 

wait  for  end  of  real  time  interval  f 

Wait  for  end  o*  simulated  time  interval  F 

Wait  for  hardware  interrupt  r‘ 

(Can  enable  and  disable  interrupts)  ............................. T 


There  is  no  direct  prcvisior  for  specification  of  priorities  amoni 
parallel  Daths,  although  in  special  situations  the  counts  on  siqnal 
variables  could  be  used  to  control  priority.  The  WAIT  (p.  195)  could  i r» 
principle  be  used  to  wait  tor  a time  interval  or  a hardware  interrupt, 
bu*  tbnre  is  no  l anouaoe-de f i ncn  connection  b»fween  SIGNAl  variables  and 
hardware  <p.  186).  (See  the  comments  on  exception  hcndlinq,  reuuirement 
*1  .> 
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In  r *■  is  reviewer's  oririon,  the  parallel  processing  feature  of 
STL'I  •‘hould  be  totally  r edes i <med  --  * maior  task.  lust  making  the 
notifications  explicitly  reouiren  fere  would  t.e  of  moderate  difficulty. 
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hi.  The  source  lanm.iaqe  wilt  he  frep  format  v»  i t b an  explicit 
statement  delimiter,  will  allow  the  use  of  nnemonically 
si  or>i  f i cant  identifiers,  will  he  basfn  on  conventional  for">s, 

•wilt  rsye  a simple  unitor"  arid  easily  parsed  cirarnmar,  will 
not  -'rnvine  unimie  notations  for  spec  iol  cases,  will  not 
permit  abbreviation  of  identifiers  or  key  xords,  end  will  ►r 
syntactically  unarnb i nuous . ....I 

Free  format  with  statement  terminator  T 

fr-oronic  identifiers  possible  T 

Das*d  on  conventional  turrs  T 

S i nr  l 3 orammar  1 

No  siecial  case  notations  .1 

No  - abbreviations  of  identifiers  c-r  keywords  T 

Hnamhi nucus  grammar  1 

SPL / I has  a o t r a i oh  t f or  wa  rd  , mostly  clean  syntax.  For  “xamplp,  If, 
fHILF,  UNTIL,  C A ;;  F , and  FOU  statements  must  have  a corre spondino  endim 
bracket  'e.u.,  fM'IF),  so  that  F F d IN  . . . f n 0 r rackets  are  unnecessary. 
For  the  most  part,  someone  unfamiliar  with  SPi/I  can  understand  nronra.is 
in  the  l a nonane . 


Ore  unfortunate  rule  is  that  a statement  may  have  only  one  label 
(p.  4.7);  thus  multiple  labels  must  be  written  11:;  l <? : ; Li:  statement. 


H?.  The  user  will  not  be  able  to  modify  the  source  l .tnpuaqe 
syntax.  Specifically,  pe  will  not  he  able  to  modify  c. merit  r 
hierarchies,  introduce  new  precedence  roles,  define  n^w  k^y 
worJ  forms  cr  ~*e f i ne  new  infix  operator  precedences. 


There  are  no  such  facilities  ir  SPl  'I. 


m3.  The  syntax  of  source  tanouaoe  proorams  will  be 
com^osable  from  e.  character  set  suitable  for  publication 
purposes.  Hut  no  feature  of  the  l anouene  will  be  inaccessible 
usiro  the  64  character  ASCII  subset. 
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H4.  Tr;e  lanquc^e  definition  uill  provide  the  formation  rules 
for  identifiers  and  literals.  T^ese  will  include  literals 
for  numbers  and  character  strinos  and  a break  character  for 
use  internal  tc  identifier?  and  literals.  ....r 

ftreek  character  exists  ................T 

(Literals  are  s e l f -i dent i f y i m as  tn  tyne)  ...T 

(Pit-strinn  literals  for  any  tynr)  . F 


The  SFL/I  break  character  ftr  identifiers  is  the  underscore  (p.  7). 
Literals  for  Doth  primitive  and  structured  types  are  se  l f -i  de  r.t  i f y i no  as 
to  tyt  t (pp.  1Grs,  111-113). 


- 

HS.  There  will  he  no  continuation  of  lexical  units  across 
lines,  hut  there  will  he  a »ay  to  include  obi ect  characters 
such  as  enri-of-line  in  literal  strinos.  ....T 


See  pare  12. 

I 


Ht'.  key  words  will  hr  reserved,  will  he  very  few  in  number, 
will  te  informative,  and  will  not  te  usable  in  contexts  where 
an  identifier  can  he  used.  ....T 


There  are  v 2 reserved  words,  which  seems  reasonable,  if  net 
outst.andine  (p.  f>-  5). 

I 


H 7 . The  source  lanrjuaee  will  have  a sinqle  uniform  comment 
convention.  Comments  will  he  easily  distinguishable  from 
code,  will  he  intrenuced  by  i sin'le  (or  possihlv  two) 
lamuane  defined  characters,  will  permit  any  combination  of 
characters  to  appear,  *•  i I l t e able  to  appear  anywhere 
reasonable  in  orocrams,  will  ^utorat ica l ly  terminate  at 


ena-of-linr  if  not  otherwise  t er  iti  i na  tro , and  will  not 

prohibit  automatic  r e f or  miat  t i nn  r f prenrams.  I....P* 

* . 

Unifor’’1  coTTent  convention  ..T 

Look  different  from  code  .T 
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bracketed  by  ore  or  two  characters  - T 

Car  contain  any  characters  P 

Car  appear  anywhere  reasonable  ..I 

Terminated  by  the  end  of  the  line  J 

Compatible  with  automatic  re  format t i T 

Comments  are  enclosed  ir  souare  brackets;  they  may  contain  any 
characters,  except  that  included  souare  brackets  must  te  nested  <t.  5?). 
They  car  appear  between  ary  tokens  (p.  3°).  The  manual  do°s  rot  say 
whether  end  of  line  terminates  a comment;  it  seems  unlikely. 

A trivial  chance  would  be  reauired  to  fully  meet  this  requirement. 


HP . The  lanouage  will  rot  permit  unmatched  parentheses  of 
any  kind.  ....T 

See  entire  syntax;  all  brackets  must  t »■  in  pairs. 


HP.  There  will  be  a uniform  referent  notation.  ....T 

Fully  met.  See  pp.  11C,  124-1 2f  . 


Hit/.  No  language  defined  symbols  appearine  in  the  sa^e 
context  will  have  essentially  different  meaninos.  ....T 
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II.  There  will  be  ro  defaults  in  proorams  which  affect  tne 
•jrji  ra"  logic.  That  is,  decisions  which  affect  prcaran  logic 
«ill  he  made  either  irrevocably  when  the  languaqe  is  defined 
crevcliciflvinenchpronram.  ....F 


FhL/T  is  full  c+  implementation  dependent  defaults  --  for  example, 
the  rsnje  ard  precision  of  varialles  fpp.  51-5?)  and  of  counters  on 
SIGNAL  variables  (r  . 53),  and  tb«  assoc  i ation  of  hardware  signals  with 
sioral  identifiers  (c.  1P£).  In  addition,  the  association  of  a syste.i 
resource  ..ith  a resource  variahlr  and  of  a software  signal  source  with  a 
sional  icentitier  are  mare  by  proarammer  conventions  (p.  171,  IS*). 

v"et  in-i  the  reqti  i remert  would  be  cf  at  least  -nedi  uir- 1 eve  l 
difficulty.  Not  only  ranue  declarations,  etc.,  would  be  required,  bu* 
also  the  ranges  of  arithmetic  results  would  have  to  be  precisely  defined 
in  terms  of  the  r = nces  of  their  merf-.nds. 


I <r  . refaults  will  be  t rovideo  for  special  capabilities 
affection  only  object  representation  and  other  properties 
which  the  p ron rammer  does  not  know  or  care  about.  Such 
defaults  will  always  mean  tlat  the  programmer  does  not  care 


which  choice  is  made.  The  nroorarmer  will  be  able  to 
override  these  defaults  when  recess, arv.  ....»’♦ 

Defaults  specified  for  don't  care  casts  ......................... T 

Programmer  can  override  the  cefaults  ........P 


Such  thins  as  data  representation,  parameter  class  (p.  r,U), 
storage  class  7>),  reentrarcy  To.  ?<-77),  and  closed  calls  are 
decide:  t>  default  if  left  unspecified.  hot  all  can  he  overridden  — in 
particular,  data  representation  <~r  closed  calls. 

open  c^lls  would  not  be  narH  tn  provide,  but  allowing  nronrammer 
control  over  data  rer  resentaticn  wrul'1  entail  at  least  a moderate  amount 
of  work. 


13.  The  user  will  be  able  to  rssociate  compile  time 
variacles  with  prmrams.  These  will  include  variables  whirh 
specify  the  ohieet  comnuter  model  and  other  asrects  of  the 
obiert  machine  c cr  f i ''or  at  ion  . 
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SPl/I  has  nn  such  facility. 

The  necessary  addition  would  be  fairly  easy,  if  done  minimally. 


14.  The  source  lanouage  will  permit  the  use  cf  conditional 
statements  (p.n.,  case  statements)  dependent  on  the  object 
environment  and  other  compile  time  variables.  In  such  cases 
the  conditional  will  be  evaluated  at  compile  time  and  only 
the  selected  path  wilt  be  compiled.  ....F 


SPL/1  has  no  such  facility. 

The  required  addition  would  not  be  trivial,  but  not  very  hard 
either . 


15.  The  source  lanouage  will  contain  a simple  clearly 
identifiable  base  or  kernel  which  houses  £ l t the  newer  of  the 
lannuace.  To  the  extent  possible,  the  base  wilt  he  minimal 
with  each  feature  rrovidinu  a sinale  unique  cacability  not 
otherwise  duplicated  in  the  base.  Tht  choice  of  the  base 
will  not  detract  from  the  efficiency,  safety,  or 
under standabi l i ty  cf  the  lenouaie . ....F 


The  whole  lanouaoe  is  a unit;  there  is  no  kernel  on  which  the  rest 
is  bared. 

To  define  and  extract  such  » kernel  would  he  a major  change. 


; 

J 


I 
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16.  Lfnouage  restrictions  which  are  dependent  only  on  the 
translator  and  not  on  the  object  machine  will  be  specified 
explicitly  in  the  lanouage  defiritinr.  ....F 


The  maximum  numher  of  characters  in  a name  is  part  of  the  language 
definition  (it  is  16  — see  p.  16).  Limits  on  the  number  of  array 
dimensions,  the  size  of  each  (p.  65),  the  number  of  variables  (see, 
e.g.,  n.  175),  and  deoth  of  parentheses  nestino  in  expressions  are  all 
implementation  dependent. 


J 
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jl.  The  languDoe  and  its  translators  will  net  impose  run 
time  costs  tor  ur, needed  or  unused  generality.  They  will  he 
capable  nt  producing  efficient  code  for  all  programs.  ....w 

No  efficiency  cost  for  unused  features  ...'* 

Ffficient  code  can  be  producer  for  all  features  ................  .p 


So"e  ir> efficiencies  in  SPL/T  are: 

1.  The  direction  of  a TOP  loor  is  dynamically  determined 
accordino  to  the  siar,  of  t^e  value  of  the  PY  expression; 
this  is  unnecessary,  and  inefficient.  other  for 
inefficiencies  are  mentioned  under  64. 

?.  Pcintcd-t~  values  can  only  he  in  the  heap;  often  more 
efficient  storage  discipline  would  suffice,  bu*  SPL/1  ^oes 
not  orovide  for  them  for  these  objects  (p.  3r.  ) . 

3.  A scalar  actual  parameter  can  match  an  array  formal 
parameter  (p.  s0>.  We  suspect  this  raises  the  cost  even 
for  the  passage  of  normal  arrays  as  parameters. 

4.  The  rules  for  GOTO  surrogates  cause  inefficiency. 

SPL/l  does  have  a side  effect  rule  which  allows  efficient  code,  and 
allows  declaration  of  non-recursiveness  for  procedures  (both  contrary  to 
the  Tinman). 

At  least  a moderate  effort  would  be  required.  The  FOR  rules  would 
oot  he  hard  to  chanoe,  but  providing  a choice  of  storage  discipline  tor 
nointed-to  values,  and  a good  se*  of  fOTO  surroqates  would  be  harder 
(unless  the  restrictions  on  r 3 TO  were  fimply  removed , as  we  believe  they 
should  be ) . 


J 2 . Any  optimizations  performed  by  the  translator  will  not 
change  the  effect  of  the  program.  . ...U 

This  is  not  a language  requirement. 


J3.  The  source  language  will  nrovide  encapsulated  access  to 
machine  dependent  hardware  facilities  including  machine 
lamuaoe  code  insertions.  ....f 
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5 I / I has  no  such  capability. 

1 r necessary  channe  could  te  °asy  to  moderately  difficult, 
^eperdi no  on  th®  decree  of  i nt e n r a t ioo  o*  STL/T  code  and  machine  cole, 
the  protections  against  loss  of  cot  iroi  zatioo,  etc. 


J4.  It  will  be  possible  within  the  source  lanouane  t>> 
soerifv  the  noiect  or®sentnt  ion  rf  r^^ositr  data  structures. 
T n e «■  e descriptions  will  be  ortional  and  encapsulated  and  will 
be  r.ir.tinct  fro®  the  lexical  description.  The  user  will  be 
?bl"  to  specify  the  mime/snacr  trade-Mf  to  the  translator. 
If  rot  specified,  the  object  representation  will  be  optimal 
as  determined  by  the  translator. 


Fncsr sulated  specification  of  rec resentat ion  possible 
Spacetime  tradeoff  can  be  specified  


S^-l/I  has  no  such  capability 


a rocercte  to  major  chance  is  required, 


J!>.  Ire  programmer  will  be  a'-le  tc  specify  whether  calls  on 
j routine  are  to  have  an  oren  or  closed  implementation.  An 
or  it  and  a closed  routine  cf  the  same  fescription  will  have 
i-V'tical  semantics. 


C"rp/closeri  nrnperties  car  h ® specified  ......... 

)per,  and  closed  versions  t ave  the  same  semantics 


;fl/I  ‘’as  r.m  such  facility;  all  procedures  are  closed, 


A moderat®  chanoe  is  reouirri, 
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rxtrareous  Features 

we  recommend  that  the  following  features  of  SPL/1,  not  required  bv 
the  Tinman,  bp  kert  : 

* f F L 0 A T (complex)  type. 

* STRING  tyne  (assumino  that  the  Tinman  requires  only  a 
character  type,  not  a character  strinc  tyne). 

* SIGNAL,  PFSODRCF,  and  PRCCFSS  types.  Althcuoh  not 
explicitly  called  for  Ly  the  Tinman  as  types,  thev  arc 
needed  in  the  SPL/1  realization  of  ether  Tinmen 
requirements  (rerallel  rmcersirq).  They  should  he 
redesigned. 

* Call  by  value  oarameters. 

* Pit  striny  literals. 


»e  recommend  that  the  follcwinq  features  of  SPL/I,  not  required  bv 
the  Tinman,  be  deleted: 

* FkAC  (fraction)  type.  The  use  of  this  type  is  not 

clear  and  it  can  probably  be  replaced  by  a fixed-point 
tyne . 

* PINT  (double  precision  irteqer)  type.  The 

functionality  obtaineu  with  this  type  can  be  assumed 
by  ranje  specifications  on  integer  tyne. 

* CFRAC  (complex  fraction)  and  tint  (complex  inteoer) 

types.  These  appear  to  of  extremely  limited 

usefulness . 

* Array  slices. 


It  is  recommended  that  the  CFLOAT  type  be  retained  because  it  is  a 
numeric  type  and  the  user  should  be  able  to  use  the  numeric  operators 
with  data  of  that  type.  If,  however,  SPL/1  is  extended  to  permit 
extension  of  built-in  operators  to  user-defined  tyres  (which  a*-e 
themselves  extensions  to  SPL/I),  then  CFLOAT  could  be  deleted  from  the 
base  lancijaqe. 
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ft>rf  itf*  the  fact  that  it  * as  designed  tor  signal  orocessim 
ipp  l i c * t i nns  , 5 b L / 1 is  a renernl  r urp'se  lanouage,  and  it  is  a fairly 

clean  one,  .-itn  t^e  exception  of  the  parallel  processing  features.  The 
last  t»  »>  tie  an  unfair  criticise,  because  we  have  seer  no  lanquane  which 
provides  all  necessary  mechanisms  tor  parallel  processinq  cleanly  and 
efficiently  --  maybe  it  cannot  t ■ done  fand  therefore  should  not  he  n 
Tinman  rep.ji  rcment ) . Still,  we  relieve  it  could  be  none  hetter  than  in 
SPL  / T . 

i r,  rt-py  resnects  Sf'L/I  conforms  to  the  spirit  of  »hr  Tinman 
repu  i r pots;  for  example,  it  has: 

* Strone  t yp e-che c k i no,  without  implicit  conversions. 

* powerful  data  strueturim  tool*'  (without  discriminated 
union  or  alternate  record  structures,  however). 

* Support  for  parallel  processing. 

* Structured  control  mechanisms  (althouqh  there  are  some 
problems  with  individual  mechanisms,  as  the  detailed 
evaluation  shows). 

* Variable  initiali?aticr. 

* Attention  to  separate  compilation. 

* Hecursive  rrocedures,  with  the  ability  to  declare 
non-recursivene'-s. 

* Pointer  variables,  in  3 way  similar  to  Pascal  --  i.e., 
a clean  way. 

* Consistent  treatment  of  structures.  For  example,  a 
function  result  can  he  structured,  and  structured 
literals  can  be  built. 


St-L/I  is  also  a reasonab l e-si  ;co  (not  too  biq),  fairlv  simple, 
language.  It  pays  *or  this,  however,  in  missino  features.  For  example, 
the  frlloono  ere  not  provide^: 

* Panue  end  precision  st ec i f i cat i or  for  variables. 

« "rwersets,  end  enumeration  types  as  such. 

* union  of  t«rf 5 ana  alternate  record  structures. 

* The  ability  tc  define  r.  »•/  Tyres,  including  cacr.it  ions 
on  otiects  n4  the  tyre. 
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* Encapsulated  machine  code. 

* Control  over  representation  of  data  objects. 

* Dynamic  uroer  array  bound,  or  lower  bound  different 
from  1 . 

* Fixed  point  tyoe. 

* Identifiers  to  stand  for  constants. 

* Conditional  compilation. 


Cn  balance,  SPL/I  is  a much  cleaner,  more  readable,  simpler 
language,  than,  for  example,  CS-4.  It  even  has  two  very  important 
features  that  CS-4  does  not:  Recursive  procedures  and  pointers.  It  is 
missing  a number  of  features  in  CS-4,  but  most  of  these  are  provided  in 
such  3p  awkward  way  in  CS-4  that  extending  SPl/1  would  probably  result 
in  a cleaner  lanouaae. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see  little  rerson  to  chcse  SPL/1  instead  of 
Pascal  as  a basis  for  extension  to. meet  the  final  version  of  the  Tinman 
reoui rements.  The  chief  features  in  SPL/1  which  are  not  in  Pascal  are 
parallel  processing,  structured  function  results,  variable 
initialization,  and  multiole  storage  classes  — and  indeed,  all  but  the 
first  are  done  well.  However,  these  features  could  easily  be  all  to 
Pascal.  Pascal  has,  end  SPL/I  does  not,  powersets,  enumeration  types, 
ranges  of  values,  and  alter^tf  record  structures.  Pascal  also  has 
better  /more  efficient,  safer)  iteration  control  structures,  and  is 
probably  a smaller,  simpler  language  (easier  to  read  and  compile)  than 
SPL/I.  In  addition,  Pascal  is  much  better  knrwn,  and  some  of  the  Dest 
features  of  SPL/I  have  been  taken  directly  from  Pascal  <e.q.,  the  method 
of  providing  pointers). 

The  SPL/I  Language  Reference  Manual  is  fairly  good  — it  is 
consistently  and  carefully  organized  and  defines  most  of  the  features  of 
the  lanouage.  However,  it  could  be  imrroved  greatly  by  the  addition  of 
more  interesting  examples  (thr  given  examples  never  provide  the  answer 
to  a questionable  point  in  the  description),  the  insertion  of  more 
summary  descriptions  (as  it  is,  the  reader  often  has  to  refer  to  many 
different  pages  to  find  the  answer  to  a simple  question),  and  an 
exoanded  index. 
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Comparative  Evaluation 

TINMAN  vs.  FORTRAN 

Lloyd  17.  Campbell 
BRL,  APG,  MD. 

August  1976 


1.  Introduction 


Section  II  below  is  a comparison  of  the  DOD  Tinman  HOL  require- 
ments and  the  FORTRAN  language.  The  basis  of  the  comparison  is 
primarily  the  draft  proposed  standard  BSR  X3.9  as  published  in 
the  March  1976  issue  of  SIGPLAN  Notices.  The  comments  provided  - 
attempt  to  indicate  how  the  language  meets  or  does  not  meet  the 
requirement  and  the  degree  of  difficulty  in  changing  the  language 
or  its  implementation  to  meet  the  requirement. 


Comments 

All  entities  have  a type 
fixed  at  compile  time,  but  ' 
explicit  typing  is  not 
always  required.  Requir- 
ing explicit  typing  should 
be  a simple  change  to  the 
language  and  to  a compiler. 

Fixed  point  real  data 
is  not  provided  and  its 
inclusion  with  automatic 
scaling  is  probably  a 
major  addition  if  floating 
point  hardware  cannot  be 
used  to  implement  it. 

Structured  data,  other  than 
homogeneous  arrays  and  I/O 
records,  are  not  part  of 
the  language  except  that 
entities  of  different  type 
may  share  elements  of  an 
array  or  even  share  storage 
by  the  use  of  the  EQU I VALENCE 
statement.  I/O  records  are 
not  treated  as  a type.  Such 
an  inclusion  would  be  a small 
change  to  the  language  and  a 
rather  significant  change  to 
a compiler. 

Precision  specification  has 
two  levels;  normal  and  double. 

The  actual  amount  of  precision 
provided  for  either  level  de- 
pends on  the  processor.  Eacli 
subprogram  may  specify  its  own 
precision  requirements.  Permit- 
ting more  exact  precision  speci- 
fication would  be  fairly  simple 
if  double  precision  is  not  exceed.:. 

Fixed  point  real  numbers  are  not 
provided.  (See  A2) 
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A5.  Character  Data 

F 

A partial  specification 
of  collating  sequence  is 
provided,  but  it  is  un- 
alterable. For  most  pro- 
cessors, permitting  a 
user-defined  collating 
sequence  would  be  rather 
simple  to  do. 

A6.  Arrays 

P 

Except  for  dummy  argument 
arrays,  both  the  lower  bound 
and  the  upper  bound  must  be 
constant  and  are  specified 
by  the  user.  Dummy  argument 
arrays  may  have  both  lower 
and  upper  bound  specified  at 
• entry.  Permitting  only  the 

upper  bound  of  dummy  arguments 
to  vary  would  be  a simple 
change  to  the  language  and  the 
compilers.  Permitting  the 
upper  bound  of  all  arrays  to 
vary  means  dynamic  storage 
allocation  and  that  is  a more 

significant  change  to  the  com- 
pilers. 

A7.  Records 


P 


\ 

Bl.  Assignment  and  Reference  T 

B2.  Equivalence  P 


B3.  Relationals 


P 


The  EQUIVALENCE  statement  per- 
mits the  mixing  of  some  types 
within  an  array.  The  mixing  of 
character  and  noncharacter  data 
is  not  allowed  in  Fortran. 

Assignment  and  reference  of  all 
predefined  types  are  permitted. 

Fortran  does  not  provide  for 
comparison  of  logical  type  entities 
although  some  compilers  permit 
it.  Permitting  such  a comparison 
should  be  a simple  change  in  the 
language  and  in  a compiler. 

Fortran  provides  all  six  relations' 
operators  for  ordered  sets  of 
numbers  and  for  character  data. 

The  unordered  complex  numbers 
and  logical  values  may  not  be- 
compared  for  inequality. 
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B4.  Arithmetic  Operations 


P 


B5.  Truncation  and  Rounding  T 


B6.  Boolean  Operations 


P 


B7.  Array  Operations 


F 


B8.  Type  Conversion 


P 


B9.  Changes  in  Numeric  Re-  U 

presentation 


BIO.  I/O  Operations 


T 


P 


Integer  division  does  not 
provide  a remainder;  the 
division  of  two  integers 
produces  an  integer.  It 
should  not  be  very  difficult 
to  add  such  an  operation  to' 
the  language  and  to  a compiler. 

Fortran  does  not  specify  the 
truncation  of  the  most 
significant  digits. 

The  "nor"  operation  is  not 
provided  in  Fortran,  but  it 
would  be  easy  to  add.  The 
language  permits  the  "short 
circuit"  mode  of  evaluation, 
but  does  not  require  it. 

Array  operations  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  proposed  standard 
Fortran,  but  such  inclusion  is 
feasible  and  not  terribly 
difficult.  A few  Fortran  com- 
pilers exist  that  have  included 
array  operations. 

Implicit  conversions  are  per- 
mitted in  assignment  statements, 
but  this  feature  could  easily  be 
disabled  in  a compiler. 

Overflow  detection  depends  upon 
the  hardware.  The  FORTRAN  lan- 
guage includes  no  provision  for 
detecting  such  condiditions  excep 
on  I/O. 

Dynamic  OPEN,  CLOSE,  and  INQUIRE 
statements  along  with  READ/WRITE 
statements  fulfill  this  requireme 
The  ERR=  and  END=  specifiers 
provide  a limited  handling  of 
exceptional  conditions. 

The  logical  data  type  with  its 
true  and  false  values  is  a partia 
fulfillment  of  this  requirement. 


Bll.  Power  Set  Operations 


Cl.  Side  Effects 


F 


C2.  Operand  Structure 


T 


C3.  Expressions  Permitted  T 


C4.  Constant  Expressions  T 


C5.  Consistent  Parameter  Rules  P 


C6.  Typ,e  Agreement  in  Parameters  T 


C7.  Formal  Parameter  Kinds  T 


C8.  Formal  Parameter  . F 

Specifications 
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Detection  of  possible  side 
effects  is  not  required  and 
would  be  a significant  addition 
to  a compiler.  The  FORTRAN 
language  prohibits  statements 
that  contain  side  effects. 

The  interpretation  of  an 
expression  fulfills  this  re- 
quirement even  though  the 
language  permits  a processor 
to  evaluate  any  equivalent 
expression.  Parentheses  are 
honored. 

FORTRAN  BSR  X3.9  X3J3/76 
fulfills  this  requirement.  The 
restriction  on  subscript 
expressions  mentioned  has  been 
removed. 

The  FORTRAN  language  does  not 
specify  that  constant  expressions 
must  be  evaluated  at  compile 
time,  but  any  decent  compiler 
would  do  so. 

FORTRAN  essentially  meets  this 
requirement  except  that  alternate 
return  statement  labels  must  be 
preceded  by  an  asterisk  in  an 
argument  list. 

FORTRAN  requires  type  agreement 
and  permits  passing  of  subscript 
limits  as  arguments  or  through 
common  blocks. 

FORTRAN  has  all  four  classes  of 
"formal  parameters"  (called 
"actual  arguments"  is  Fortran). 

Fortran  has  processor-defined 
generic  functions  but  does  not 
permit  user-defined  generic 
functions.  The  type  of  each 
formal  parameter  (actual  argument' 
is  fixed  at  compile  time.  This 
requirement  seems  to  conflict 
with  C6  which  implies  that  each 
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C9.  Variable  Numbers  of  P 

Parameters 


Dl.  Constant  Value  T 

Identifiers 

D2.  Numeric  Literals  P 


D3.  Initial  Values  of  Variables  P 


* D4.  Numeric  Range  and  Step  Size  F 


D5.  Variable  Types  F 


D6.  Pointer  Variables  F 


FORTRAN  permits  a variable 
number  of  arguments  for  the 
max  and  min  functions,  but  no 
others. 

The  PARAMETER  statement  provides 
this  capability. 

Constants  of  the  same  form  must 
have  the  same  value  within  a 
program,  but  an  input  data  value 
of  the  same  form  is  not  requires 
to  have  the  same  value  as  a 
constant  in  the  program.  Adding 
such  a requirement  should  be  easy. 

FORTRAN  has  no  default  initial 
values  and  permits  user  specifi- 
cation of  initial  values  in  DATA 
statements.  It  does  not  permit 
initial  values  to  be  specified 
in  the  type-declaration  statements, 
but  this  could  be  added  rather 
easily  and  has  been  added  in  some 
compilers. 

FORTRAN  has  no  provision  for 
specifying  range  or  step  size 
except  as  comments.  The  degree 
of  difficulty  on  adding  this 
feature  depends  on  the  extent  the 
compiler  makes  use  of  this  in- 
formation. 

An  array  may  be  a component  of 
an  I/O  record.  Otherwise,  FORTRA’. 
doesn't  seem  to  fulfill  this 
requirement.  Adding  this  feature 
to  the  language  and  implementing 
it  is  probably  a significant  task. 

It  is  feasible  to  add  a pointer 
mechanism  to  the  language  and  to 
implement  it.  It  requires  a 
modest  effort. 
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El.  User  Definitions  Possible 


F 


E2.  Consistent  Use  of  Types  F 

E3.  No  Default  Declarations  P 

E4.  Can  Extend  Existing  F 

Operators 

E5.  Type  Definitions  F 

E6.  Data  Defining  Mechanisms  F 

E7.  No  Free  Union  or  Subset  F 

Types 

E8.  Type  Initialization  F 

FI.  Separate  Allocation  and  F 

Access  Allowed 


F2.  Limiting  Access  Scope  T 


Allowing  user-defined  data 
types  is  probably  a major 
addition  to  most  FORTRAN 
compilers  and  may  not  be 
feasible  in  some  compilers. 

If  user-defined  data  types 
are  added,  they  could  be 
added  in  a manner  that  fulfills 
this  requirement. 

FORTRAN  provides  a few  defaults, 
but  these  could  easily  be  re- 
moved. 

If  user-defined  types  are 
added,  changes  could  be  made 
to  fulfill  this  requirement. 


The  FORTRAN  language  doesn't 
really  distinguish  between  scope 
of  allocation  and  scope  of  access. 
It  only  requires  that  data  be 
available  when  it  is  properly 
referenced.  With  multi-programmir, 
operating  systems,  the  scope  of 
allocation  is  not  fixed  nor 
easily  determined  and  isn't  im- 
portant. This  seems  to  be  an 
undesirable  requirement. 

I think  FORTRAN  meets  this  require 
ment  because  the  scope  of  a data 
name  is  local  to  a program  unit 
unless  it  appears  in  a COMMON  stat 
ment.  The  COMMON  statement  also 
permits  new  local  names  for  a 
nonlocal  entity. 


F3.  Compile  Time  Scope  T 

Determination 


Identifiers  have  a scope  of  a 
program  unit  or  an  executable 

, y^r.  . ...  4 f U ? r r « 

cci  1 1 o ci.  ,o. 
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F4.  Libraries  Available  T 


F5.  Library  Contents  U 


F6.  Libraries  and  Compools  F 

Indistinquishable 


F7.  Standard  Interfaces  P 


Gl.  Kinds  of  Control  Strucutres  P 


G2.  The  Go  To  P 

% t 

G3.  Conditional  Control  P 


There  exists  a large  set  of 
FORTRAN  application  programs 
and  subprograms. 

This  depends  on  particular 
implementations,  but  it  is  true 
for  most  existing  compilers.  If 
it  isn't  true  for  some  compilers, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  add. 

There  is  no  provision  for 
Compools  in  FORTRAN,  but  it 
shouldn't  be  too  difficult  to 
include  them. 

Fortran  provides  for  interface 
to  several  kinds  of  I/O  devices. 

The  general  1/0  statements 
could  be  adapted  to  special 
hardware. 

FORTRAN  provides  for  sequential, 
conditional,  and  iterative  control. 
It  does  not  permit  recrusion  and 
the  implementation  of  recursion  is 
a significant  task.  It  does  not 
provide  for  parallel  processing 
and  has  only  limited  exception 
handling  on  normal  I/O. 

FORTRAN  has  several  forms  of 
go  to's.  It  has  some  of  the 
"undesirables"  mentioned,  but 
these  could  be  removed  from  the 
language  rather  easily. 

Conditional  control  based  on  the 
value  of  a Boolean  expression 
is  permitted  by  the  logical  IF 
statement.  The  computed  GOTO 
statement  allows  conditional 
execution  of  labeled  alternatives 
based  on  the  value  of  an  integer. 
THE  IF-THEN-ELSE  structure  does 
not  appear  in  BSR  X3.9  X3J3/76, 
but  it  has  recently  (July  1976) 
been  approved  by  X3J3  for  in- 
clusion in  the  proposed  standard. 
THE  ELSE  is  not  required  to  folic, 
an  IF-TIIEN  but  the  required  ENDIr 
makes  the  choice  clear. 
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64.  Iterative  Control 


65.  Recursive  Routines 


66.  Parallel  Processing 


67.  Exception  Handling 


68.  Synchronization 
and  Real  Time 


P The  DO  statement  provides 

iterative  control.  Entry  is 
allowed  only  at  the  head  of  a 
DO-loop  and  excessive  overhead 
is  not  imposed.  A loop  may 
be  executed  zero  times  or  more, 
but  the  termination  condition 
is  specified  at  the  beginning 
of  the  loop.  The  control 
variable  is  not  local  to  the 
loop  and  its  value  is  available 
at  termination  of  the  loop.  It 
should  not  be  difficult  to  make 
the  required  changes  to  the 
language  and  the  compilers. 

F Recursive  procedures  are  not 

permitted  in  Fortran.  Adding 
recursion  is  feasible. 

F The  FORTRAN  language  assumes 

sequential  execution  although 
there  is  nothing  in  the  language 
that  prohibits  parallel  processing 
The  ability  to  gain  exclusive  use 
of  devices  normally  depends  on  the 
operating  system.  Adding  some 
limited  control  over  parallel 
processing  is  feasible  if  anyone 
can  agree  on  how  it  is  to  be  done. 

P FORTRAN  has  a limited  exception 

control  on  I/O  errors  and  end-of- 
v file  detection  on  input.  No 

mechanism  is  provided  for  handling 
other  exception  conditions.  The 
difficulty  in  adding  exception 
control  depends  largely  on  the 
computer  hardware  involved. 

P FORTRAN  has  a PAUSE  statement 

that  provides  delay  until  operate;' 
intervention.  A more  generalized 
delay  could  rather  easily  be  addea 
on  computers  that  have  the  hard- 
ware needed  to  support  this  featu'- 
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HI.  General  Characteristics 


P 


H2.  No  Syntax  Extensions  T 

H3.  Source  Character  Set  T 


H4.  Identifiers  and  Liberals  P 


I ' 

H5.  Lexical  Units  and  Lines  F 


H6.  Key  Words 


P 


Although  FORTRAN  does  not  have 
free  format  and  an  explicit 
statement  separator,  these  can 
be  added  rather  easily  and  have 
been  adding  on  a number  of 
computers.  The  language  allows 
mnemonic  identifiers  of  up  to 
six  characters,  is  easily  parsed, 
does  not  generally  provide  unique 
notation  for  special  cases,  and 
does  not  permit  abbreviations 
beyond  those  specified  for  the 
statements  and  keywords. 

The  user  cannot  change  the  syntax 
of  FORTRAN. 

FORTRAN  has  a limited  character 
set  that  is  well  within  the  ASCII 
subset.  The  same  character  set 
is  used  for  programming  and  publi- 
cation. 

FORTRAN  provides  simple  formation 
rules  for  identifiers  and  literals. 
It  doesn't  have  a true  break 
character  although  a user  may 
include  blank  characters  in  his 
identifiers;  however  the  computer 
is  not  required  to  retain  such 
blank  characters.  The  inclusion 
of  a break  character  is  a simple 
change. 

FORTRAN  permits  the  continuation 
of  lexical  units  accross  lines, 
but  this  could  easily  be  changed. 
There  is  no  end-of-line  character 
specified  in  the  FORTRAN  language, 
so  any  provision  for  its  inclusion 
in  a literal  string  would  be 
processor-dependent. 

Key  words  are  not  reserved  in 
FORTRAN,  but  it  would  be  easy 
to  make  them  reserved.  They  are 
informative  and  never  appear  in 
a context  where  an  identifier. ra^ 
appear. 


H7.  Comment  Conventions 


H8.  Unmatched  Parentheses 
H9.  Uniform  Referent  Notation 


HI 0.  Consistency  of  Meaning 

11.  No  Defaults  in  Program  Logic 

12.  Object  Representation 
Specifications  Optional 

13.  Compile  Time  Variables 


14.  Conditional  Compilation 


15.  Simple  Base  Language 


16.  Translator  Restrictions 


FORTRAN  meets  this  requirement 
except  it  does  not  include 
embedded  comments  and  it  has 
two  comment  conventions.  It 
allows  either  a C or  an  asterisk 
in  column  1 to  inoicate  a comment 
line.  It  would  be  easy  to  add 
embedded  comments  and  to  allow 
only  one  comment  convention. 


Function  references  and  array 
element  references  have  the  same 
general  form. 


The  PARAMETER  statement  fulfills 
part  of  this  requirement.  It  may 
be  used  to  accomplish  the  objective 
but  it  does  not  provide  predefined 
meanings  for  any  parameters  and  it 
applies  only  to  a program  unit, 
not  the  whole  "program". 

A processor  could  implement  this 
requirement,  but  the  FORTRAN 
language  makes  no  such  requirement. 
To  be  effective,  a more  general 
optional  compilation  scheme  is 
needed. 

FORTRAN  doesn't  seem  to  have  a si" 
identifiable  base  and  it's  not 
obvious  how  it  could  have  one. 

FORTRAN  has  limits  on  the  number 
of  dimensions  (7)  and  the  length 
of  identifiers  (6)  but  specifies 
no  other  limits  and  considers  the 
as  processor-dependent.  However, 
most  compilers  have  reasonable 
limits  and  would  probably  meet  any 
set  of  limits  set  by  DOD. 


17.  Object  Machine  Restrictions  T 


01.  Efficient  Object  Code  T 


02.  Optimizations  Do  Not  Change  T 
Program  Effect 


J3.  Machine  Language  Insertions  P 


04.  Object  Representation  P 

Specifications 


05.  Open  and  Closed  Routine  F 

Calls 


Al.  Operating  System  T 

Not  Required 


FORTRAN  does  not  specify 
limits  on  things  dependent 
on  the  object  environment.  It 
appears  that  requirements  G7 
and  G8  depend  on  the  object 
environment  and,  according  to 
this  17  requirement,  should  not 
be  part  of  the  language  specifi- 
cation. 

Efficiency  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  design  of  FORTRAN. 
Inefficient  generalities  have 
generally  been  avoided  when  they 
would  affect  the  efficiency 
of  simpler  programs. 

Any  translator  not  meeting  this 
requirement  should  be  considered 
as  incorrect. 

The  FORTRAN  language  allows  the 
inclusion  of  encapsulated  function; 
and  subroutines  written  in  other 
languages.  The  exact  nature  of 
the  non-FORTRAN  routines  are 
processor-dependent.  If  machine 
language  is  not  allowed  in  same 
compiler,  it  should  be  easy  to 
allow  it. 

FORTRAN  doesn't  have  much  in  the 
way  of  composite  data  structures', 
but  you  can  specify  the  order 
and  width  of  fields  in  I/O  records 
and  internal  files.  Any  more 
detailed  object  specification  is 
not  part  of  the  language  and  is 
likely  to  be  processor-dependent. 

A FORTRAN  user  cannot  specify 
whether  a routine  is  to  be  coded 
as  open  or  closed.  This  would 
not  be  difficult  to  allow  on  some 
computers. 

FORTRAN  does  not  require  an 
operating  system. 
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A2.  Program  Assembly  T 

A3.  Software  Development  Tools  P 


A4.  Translator  Options  P 


A5.  Assertions  and  Other  Optional  F 

Specifications 

Bl.  No  Superset  Implementations  F 


B2.  No  Subset  Implementations  F 


B3.  Lowr-Cost  Translation  T 


B4.  Many  Object  Machines 


B5.  Self-Hosting  Not  Required  U 
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FORTRAN  allows  independent 
compilation  of  program  units. 

Almost  all  computers  using 
FORTRAN  have  some  related 
programming  tools  available 
even  though  proposed  language 
standard  does  not  mention 
such  tools. 

Although  the  specification  of 
such  support  software  is  outside 
of  the  province  of  a language 
standard,  most  FORTRAN  compilers 
provide  at  least  some  of  the 
required  software  support. 

Another  type  of  comment  would 
be  easy  to  add  to  FORTRAN. 

The  proposed  FORTRAN  standard  is 
permissive  and  permits  processor 
extensions.  However,  it  is 
usually  easy  to  delete  any 
extensions  that  are  not  part  of 
the  DOD  language. 

FORTRAN  does  not  have  a base 
language  and  it  has  a subset 
level  defined  for  use  on  small 
computers. 

Efficiency  of  translation  has  bee 
a factor  in  the  design  of  the 
FORTRAN  language.  In  general, 
translation  time  depends  on  the 
degree  of  optimization.  Although 
it  is  not  part  of  the  standard, 
many  FORTRAN  compilers  permit 
some  user-selection  on  the  degree 
of  optimization. 

The  number  of  machines  that  a 
translator  can  translate  for  is 
independent  of  the  FORTRAN  langua 

Most  FORTRAN  compilers  are  self- 
hosting, but  this  is  implemation 
dependent  and  not  part  of  the 
FORTRAN  language. 
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B6.  Translator  Checking  P 

Required 


B7.  Diagnostic  Message  P 


B8.  Translator  Internal  Structure  T 


B9.  Self-Implementable  U 

Language 


Cl.  Existing  Language  Features  T 


C2.  Unambiguous  Definition  P 

I 


C3.  Language  Documentation  P 

Required 


It  is  almost  impossible  to 
check  for  all  possible  errors, 
especially  when  independent 
compilation  of  program  parts  is 
required  as  in  A2.  Most  FORTRAN 
compilers  do  extensive  syntax 
checking,  check  type  compatibility, 
and  check  some  of  the  simpler 
semantic  restrictions. 

The  proposed  standard  suggests  a 
few  error  situations.  Most  FORTR.  '. 
translators  provide  a reasonable 
set  of  error  and  warning  messages. 

The  proposed  FORTRAN  standard  does 
not  dictate  characteristics  of 
translator  implementations. 

The  language  used  to  write  a 
translator  is  implementation- 
dependent.  In  general,  a true 
higher-order  language  is  not 
suitable  for  writing  a translator 
efficiently  as  it  requires  some 
low-level  techniques  to  do  the 
translation  efficiently. 

FORTRAN  is  within  the  state-of- 
the-art  and  is  a very  practical 
language. 

The  X3J3  committee  has  attempted 
'to  make  the  proposed  FORTRAN 
standard  unambiguous  and  clear. 

The  document  uses  primarily  the 
English  language,  but  also  includes 
a formal  definition  of  the  syntax 
in  the  form  of  "railroad"  charts. 


The  proposed  standard  is  not 
meant  to  be  a general  user  manual. 
However,  it  includes  some  tutorial 
information  in  Appendices,  a 
simple  metalanguage,  and  includes 
some  examples. 
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C4.  Configuration  Management  U The  management  of  the 

language  by  DOD  is  outside 
province  of  the  language. 

C5.  Support  Agent  U The  maintenance  of^translators 

Required  is  outside  the  province  of  the 

language. 

C6.  Library  Standards  and  Support  U Standards  and  agents  for  common 

Requried  libraries  are  outisde  the  province 

of  the  language. 

III.  Features  in  FORTRAN  Not  Required  by  Tinman 

Because  many  of  the  Tinman  requirements  are  general  rather  than  specific, 
it  is  difficult  to  select  features  from  FORTRAN  that  are  not  needed  to 
fulfill  some  aspect  of  the  Tinman  requirements.  However,  there  are  a few 
significant  items  and  possibly  many  insignificant  items  that  are  not 
required  by  Tinman.  Some  of  the  more  significant  items  are: 

• (1)  Arithmetic  IF  Statement  - The  arithmetic  IF  statement  has  been 

superseded  by  the  logical  IF  statement  and  the  IF-THEN-ELSE  construct 
and  probably  should  be  omitted  from  the  language. 

(2)  Statement  Functions  - Statement  functions  have  been  superseded  by 
function  subprograms  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  keeping  them. 

(3)  Block  Data  Subprograms  - The  initialization  of  entities  in  common 
should  not  require  the  use  of  a special  subprogram  and  therefore 
the  block  data  subprogram  should  be  omitted  from  the  language. 

(4)  ENDFILE  Statement  - THE  ENDFILE  statement  has  no  real  purpose  and 
should  be  omitted  from  the  language. 

(5)  ASSIGN  and  assigned  GOTO  Statements  - Tinman  doesn't  appear  to 
require  these  control  concepts,  but  I recommend  that  they  be  retained. 

In  particular,  the  ASSIGN  statement  is  an  easy  way  to  change  a print 
format. 

(6)  ENTRY  Statement  - Tinman  doesn't  seem  to  require  that  a procedure 
can  have  more  than  one  entry  point,  but  I recommend  that  the  ENTRY 
statement  be  retained. 

My  recommendation  of  deletion  of  items  (l)-(4)  above  assumes  there  is  no  need 

for  compatibility  with  existing  FORTRAN  programs. 


IV.  Discussion  and  Summary 


There  is  some  basic  difficulty  in  comparing  a language,  which  is 
really  an  abstract  entity,  with  some  of  the  Tinman  requirements 
that  refer  to  implementations  of  a language.  In  particular,  the 
requirements  on  the  translator  are  usually  independent  of  the  language 
involved.  It  should  also  be  recognized  that  it  is  possible  that  I, 
and  probably  some  of  the  other  evaluators,  have  misunderstood  some 
of  the  requirements.  It  was  rather  difficult  to  relate  many  of  the 
general  and  somewhat  vague  requirements  to  a specific  language. 

In  summary,  my  evaluation  shows  the  following: 

T for  27  requirements 
P for  38  requirements 
F for  25  requirements 
U for  8 requirements 

The  most  significant  changes  needed  for  FORTRAN  to.  meet  the  Tinman 
requirements  are: 

fl)  User-defined  data  types 

(2)  Parallel  processing 

(3)  Recursive  procedures 

(4)  Automatic  scaling  of  fixed  point  numbers 

(5)  Array  arithmetic 

Although  most  of  the  changes  needed  are  minor,  the  totality  of  all  the 
changes  would  require  a major  effort.  However,  it  should  be  significantly 
less  than  programming  a whole  new  translator. 
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I*  Introduction* 


The  French  landua.de  LTR  is  an  ALGOL-based  .landuade  with 

additional  datatype  definition  facilities  and  with  a rich 

selection  of  pro c e s s m a n a d e in e n t f a c i 1 i t i e s including  th e 

concepts  of  tasks » events t resources » delay > interrupts? 

* » 

and  real-time  I/O?  The  process  and  realtime  I/O 

* 

f a c i 1 :i.  ties  are  t h e m o s t .i  n t e i e s t i n d a s p e c t s o f t h e 
landuade . 


LTFv'  is  administered  by  the  French  government r for  a 
system  to  be  called  LTR  it  must  be  certified  by  the 
Service  Central  des  Telecommunications  et  de 
1 ' Inf ormatieue • 


II*  Description* 


A.«.  Lexical., 


S o u r c e p r o ss  r a m s a r e f r e e f o r m a t o n c a r d - i m a d e s . C a r d 
b o ' i n d a r i e s a r e i d n o r e d . 

Identifiers  are  limited  to  a maximum  of  0 characters. 
Keywords  are  reserved. 


Comments  are  placed  between  the  keyword  COMMENT  and  the 


— r>— 


following  semicolon.  ° 

A simile  substitution  macro  definition  facility  is 
provided l 

MACDEF  <name>  % <strina>  "/. 

Assembler  code  may  be  inserted  in  an*  LTR  source  program. 
Inserted  code  bed ins  with  the  keyword  CODE  and  is 
terminated  by  the  following  semicolon*  Everything  which 
appears  in  between  is  duplicated  without  modification  by 
the  comp i 1 e r * 

4 

B*  Datatypes.*. 

LTR  is  a typed  language*  but  the  EQUIV  declaration 
* (similar  to  EQUIVALENCE  in  FORTRAN)  allows  the 

type-checking  mechanism  to  be  defeated  by  overlaying 
variables  of  d i f f e rent  t y p e s . 

The  fol lo wind  simple  d a t a t y r • & s a r e p rovi d e d J 

-INTEGER 

, ( t * 

in  1*  2 * and  4 byte  lengths. 

-FIXED 

• a « I 

r ■ 

in  2 and  A byte  lengths. 

-REAL 

4-byte  floating  point. 

• • i * * 

-LOGICAL 

• * 1 * 

bit  string*  in  1*  2*  or  4 byte  lengths. 


A 
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I 

-BOOLEAN 
-QUALITY 

Qua  I i t a v a r i a b 1 e s correspond  r o u g h 1 a t <3  P A S C A L 

enumeration  types.  There  are  significant  differences* 

however.  A Quality  variable  is  always  implemented  as 
% % 

a byte  integer*  the  encoding  for  each  literal  must  be 

given  in  the  ‘declaration*  and  apparently  all  Quality 

variables  are  assumed  to  range  over  the  same  set  of 

4 values.  The  declarations. 

' . QUALITY (WHITE  1*  RED  2)  A 

* T • ' 

QUALITY (BLUE  1*  BLACK  2)  B 

# • 

make  the  symbols  BLACK  and  RED  synonyms*  so  that 

•> 

A = BLACK? 

is  a legal  assignment*  even  though  BLACK  does  not 
appear  in  the  declaration  of  A*  for  example.  Thus*  a 
significant  amount  of  type  information  is  ignored  ba 
the  type  checker. 

-REFERENCE 

Both  type- restricted  and  type-unrestricted  (REF  ANY) 
variables  exist. 

■ Data  structuring  facilities  include!. 

* * 

-arrays 

Arrays  may  be  of  several  dimensions.  Upper  bounds 

■ i ' must  be  constants*  lower  bounds  are  1.  Arrays  are 

stored  in  column  major  order*  as  in  FORTRAN. 

-s i mp 1 e s t rue tu res 

An  LTR  structure  is  a one-level  structure.  All 
• • fields  must  be  simple  variables*  no  array-valued 
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fields  or  nesting  of  structures  is  allowed. 


•struct u r o a rrows 


These  in  u s t b e 1 - d i m e n s i on  a 1 • 


A SET  variable  holds  a collection  of 
identically-shaped  structures.  If  S is  a SET 
variables'  then  variables  of  tape  REF  S point  to  the 
individual  structures  inside  S.  Structures  may  be 
created  and  destroyed  inside  S.  In  this  way  a SET 
is  similar  to  a EUCLID  COLLECTION  or  a LIS  DOMAIN. 
LTR ? however?  provides  operations  on  the  SET  as  a 
whole.  The  set  appears  to  the  programmer  as  a 
doubly-linked  linear  list.  If  X is  a REF  to  a SET ? 
then  BEFORE  X and  AFTER  X point  to  the  elements 
which  respectively  precede  and  follow  X in  the  SET. 
It  is  also  possible  to  iterate  over  all  the 
elements  of  a SET ? or  to  search  for  an  element 
satisfying  some  condition. 


The  syntax  of  structures?  structure  arrays?  and  sets 
reauires  that  the  identical  structure  type  be 
redeclared  for  each  way  in  which  it  is  used  (e«d.?  as 
both  a simple  structure  and  the  object  type  of  a SET). 
As  a result?  the  compiler  must  treat  all  structures  of 
the  same  shape  as  being  of  the  same  type?  ignoring 
potentially  valuable  type-checking  information. 


( 
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The  following  datatypes  are  included  for  process-control 
use! 

-EVENT 

An  event  has  two  states r occurred  or  not  occurred* 
When  an  event  changes  from  the  not  occurred  to  the 
occurred  stater  all  processes  currently  waiting  on 
the  event  are  enabled* 

-RESOURCE 

A resource  also  has  two  states t busy  and  free* 
However*  there  is  also  a f i x e d bo x iitiu m n u m b e r a f 
users  associated  with  each  resource.  The  total 
number  of  units  of  a resource  is  conserved i when  a 
process  RELEASES  one  unit  of  a resource?  only  one 
of  the  waiting  processes  (i.e.r  of  the  processes 
which  have  RE SERVE- J the  resource)  is  enabled. 


Expressions*. 

The  following  arithmetic  operators  are  provided* 

+ - * / 

I)  IV  ( i rite  lie  r division) 

MOD 

EXP  (exponentiation) 

Mixed-mode  expressions  and  assignment  are  p remit ted*  but 
t h o in  ode-  e o e rcio  n r u 1 e s a r o i m p 1 e m e i * tat ion  - d e p e n d e n t . 
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The  logical  operators  arc*! 

L. Ml  -111  r LOR  r .\0R 

CEL  (complement) 

SLL»SRl.  ( logical  shi  fts) 

SLCrSRC  (cyclic  shifts) 

Sl.A»SRA  (arithmetic  shifts) 

Boolean  operators? 

GTR»GEQ» 

EGLrNEQr 

LEQvLSS  (comparisons  yield  Boolean  result) 

AND r OR » NOT 
Event  expressions* 

Events  can  be  combined  into  expressions  using  the 
operators  OR  (disjunction)  and  ' t ' (conjunction)*  An 
integer  expression  can  be  used  as  an  event  expression* 
an  expression  with  value  n is  interpreted  as  an  event 
which  occurs  n time  units  after  evaluation  of  the 
express i on. 

Conditio n a 1 e x pres s i o ns  a re  provi d e d * 


D^.  Statements* 

The  following  statements  are  provided? 

-assignment 

-block 

-GOTO 

It  is  not  permitted  to  branch  out  of  a block. 


I 


-I 


t:  • 


I' 
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-WHILE . . .DO 

-F0R<var>~<expl>STEF;Xexp2>LWTIL<exp3>D0<stmt> 

‘The  LTR  programmer ' s manual  gives  a -flow  chart  for 
the  FOR  statement  which  suggests  that  ( a ) <oxp2> 
and  <exp3>  are  recomputed  on  each  iteration*  <U) 
the  control  variable  is  not  protected  from  being 
modified  within  the  bods  of  the  loop*  arid  <e)  the 
test  is  performed  at  the  bottom  of  the  Loop * as  in 
a FORTRAN  D0--1oop»  so  that  the  loop  executes  once 
even  if  <©xp1>  -is  g rested  than  <©xp3>. 

-CASE.'  <int  exp>  OF  BEGIN.  . .END 

- No  runtime  check  is  performed  on  the  <int  ©xp> 

1 

value.  A value  out  of  range  results  in  a wild 
branch.  • • ' 

t 

-procedure  calls 

Set  management  statements J 

% # • . * 

-NEW  <id>  IN  <sot>  • * ' 

creates  a new  element  in  the  <set> * and  sets  <id> 
to  point  to  it.  Optional  clauses  AHEAD  <*?>jp>  or 
BEHIND  <exp>  can  be  used  to  specify  the  position  of 
the  new  element  in  the  (linearly  ordered)  set. 

• • ' I . 

WlTHIXexp  list>3  supplies  initialisation. 

-ERASE  <exp> 

* ■ • i 

deletes  an  element  from  a set.  . > 

1 I . r ’ ; • 

-SEARCH  < i d>  GIVING  <eohdi tion>  IN  <set>  ' • 

f • * , * ’ 

• The  <id>  is  set  to  point  to  the  first  item  fin  <set> 

• • t % < » • 

which  satisfies  the  <eondilion>.  The  optional 


t .) 


e 
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claucc*  FROM  <e>:p>  can  be  used  to  control  the 
starting  point  of  the  search. 

-FORALL<id> I N<se t>WH I LECcond i t 1 on>DO<stmt> 

iterates  over  all  elements  of  a set  until  the 
optional  <condition>  is  met. 

-RETURN 

terminates  the  block  in  which  the  statement 
appears . 

-EXIT 

terminates  the  article  (procedure  or  process)  in 

which  the  statement  appears. 

✓ 

Note  that  the  RETURN  and  EXIT  keywords  are 
interchanged  from  their  conventional  uses.  Both 
the  documents  I have  on  LTR  agree  on  this  usage. 

Task  Management 

-SETEV  <event> 

set  an  event  to  occurred  state 
-RESETEV  <event> 

set  an  event  to  not  occurred  state. 

-ACTIVATE  < event > 

enable  all  tasks  waiting  on  an  event » but  leave  the 
event  in  not  occurred  state. 

-TESTEV  <ovent>  <id> 

test  state  of  an  event 
-WAIT  <event> 


* 


! 
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-RESERVE  < resource)' 

-FREE  < r e s o u r c e>  v 

-STATE  <reeource>  . . ♦ RESERVE 

indivisiblu  tests  the  state  of  a resourcer 
reserving  it  if  it  is  free. 

-process  creation 

is  syntactically  similar  to  a procedure  call! 

<p  r oc  e s s n a in  e > < par  a m list  > 0 F'  E N ! C L 0 S E D 
PRIORITY  <e«p>  WAITING  <ever.t  e;;p> 
creates  a new  process  whose  scheduling  priority  is 
given  by  <exp>.  The  creating  process  continues 
(OPEN)  or  is  suspended  until  the  created  process  is 
completed  (CLOSED) . 

-MONITOR 

passes  control  to  the  scheduler. 

\ 

Interrupt  handling. 

Interrupt  management  is  based  on  declared  interrupt 
levels.  These  levels  correspond  to  the  priority 
interrupt  structure  of  the  underlying  processor t and  thus 
are  highly  machine-dependent . An  internal  name  is 
associated  with  each  interrupt  level  to  be  used  by  a 
declaration  of  the  form* 

DEVICE  INTRPT  <name>  <level> 

The  named  interrupts  are  then  managed  by  the  statements* 
-ATTACH  C <intrpt  name>»<proc  name>  3 

associates  a procedure  with  a named  interrupt 


c 
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level  . 

-DETACH  C <iritrpt  name>*<var>  3 
cancel  the  association* 

-I CTRL 

allows  controlling  and  simulating  interrupts.  The 
operation  of  this  instruction  is  system-  dependent. 

LTR  provides  three  forms  of  input/output. 

-formatted  I/O. 

•This  facility  is  very  like  formatted  I/O  in 
FORTRAN. 

-physical  I/O  under  supervisor  control. 

Each  I/O  unit  is  described  by  a control  block* 
which  is  declared  as  a simple  structure  whose 
contents  is  system  dependent.  An  I/O  request  is 
made  by  the  statement 

IOCS  L <b  1 ock>  * <f  1 asf > 3 

where  <block>  is  a control  block  and  <flas*>  is  set 

* 

to  indicate  whether  the  request  was  accepted  by  the 
supervisor.  The  statement 

WAIT 10  C < b 1 o c k > * < f 1 a a > 3 
waits  for  the  end  of  a previously  initiated  I/O 
reouest . 

-direct  I/O 

a direct  peripheral  device  is  declared  in  the 
system  data  article  by 

DEVICE  DIRECT  <name>  <address> 

J—J 
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This  associates  an  internal  <namo>  with  a physical 
device  <addruss>*  The  I/O  statements  are  simply 
INPUT  I OUTPUT  C <deviccename> ? <d»tum>  3 
Operation  is  device  and  system  dependent. 


Ill*  Discussion,. 


6,.  Machine  Dependence,. 


LTR  is  heavily  biased  toward  machines  with  8-bit  bytes. 
Details  of  the  interrupt  association  and  direct  I/O 
features  are  of  necessity  highly  machine-dependent  as  is 
any  use  of  machine-code  insertions.  The  EQUIU  feature 
can  produce  code  which  is  machine-dependent  in  nonob vious 
ways . 


B*  Efficiency.. 


LTR  appears  to  be  a highly  efficient  language.  Except 
for  process  ac  t i v a t i o n a 1 1 d s e t m a n a g e m o n t ? the  r u n - 1 i m e 
environment  is  completely  static  and  FORTRAN- 1 ike . While 
the  language  is  not  type-secure  (e.g.r  EOIJIO  and  REF  ANY) 
no  run- time  checks  are  perfomed.  The  designers  appear  to 
have  opted  for  the  greatest  possible  runtime  efficiency? 
with  the  apparent  sole  exception  of  recomputing  FOR  loop 


I 


bounds 


C*.  Bool  Time  Eeatutes* 


This  is  clearly  LTR 's  strong  point.  The  ability  to 
create  and  destroy  processes?  process  communication  and 
scheduling*  interrupt  handling'  and  direct  I/O  are  all 
present  with  about  as  high  a level  of  machine 
independence  as  one  could  expect.  The  facilities 
designed  into  the  language  apparently  are  not  intended  to 
be  implemented  under  existing  operating  systems'  as  the 
manual  states? 'Most  operating  systems  have  been  designed 
and  written  with  real-time  facilities  reduced  or 
different  from  the  LTR  language  concepts.  As  a result? 
an  LTR  real-time  program  can  be  properly  executed  only 
with  a special  LTR  monitor.* 

My  only  reservation  is  that  there  seems  to  be  an 
excessive  reliance  on  the  notion  of  priority  and  on  the 
assumption  that  at  most  one  process  can  be  active  at  a 
given  time.  This  assumption?  clearly  violated  on 
multi-processor  systems?  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary 
for  p r o g r a m m i n g in  LTR?  however?  the  sample  pro s r a m s 
given  in  the  manual  rely  on  it  consistently. 
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« System  Proslrduiiuiosi  Eea.Lu.ces... 

LTR  is  not  a particularly  good  language  in  this  respect 
— there  are  too  many  syntactic  and  semantic 
peculiarities.  A few  examples* 

-identifiers  are  limited  to  8 characters  in  length. 
What  possible  Justification  can  there  be  for  this? 

-the  strange  interpretation  for  QUALITY  data  that  all 
identifiers  with  the  same  encoding  are  synonyms. 
"Even  if  one  is  going  to  demand  that  the  encodings 
be  specified*  one  should  ponsider  different  QUALITY 
declarations  as  producing  different  types  for 
type-check .i. rid  purposes . 

-limitation  of  structures  to  one  level.  Multi-level 
(tree-like)'  structures  increase  the  complexity  of  a 
compiler  only  slightly*  arid  needn't  affect  the 
runtime  environment  at  all. 

-the  archaic  implementation  of  FOR  loops  with  the  test 
at  the  bottom. 

-EQUIV 

-free  pointers 

The  point  is  that  the  desirable  properties  of  LTR  — and 
these  are  significant  — are  largely  independent  of  its 
failings.  A modest  language  design  effort  to  eliminate 
these  failings  would  improve  the  .language  enormously*  and 
thus  would  be  preferable  to  adoption  of  the  language  in 


its  present  state 


I...  Introduction 


LIS  is  a modern  system  implementation  lanauaae  developed  at 
CII  - Honeywell  Bull.  It  builds  on  many  of  the  desirable 
features  of  PASCAL*  SI HULA*  and  the  SUE  implementation 
language*  It  has  modern*  powerful  control  structures  and  a 
flexible  type  definition  mechanism.  The  most  interesting 
features  of  the  language*  however*  are  the  elaborate 
mechanism  for  separate  compilation  with  type-checking 
between  the  separately-compiled  modules*  and  the  separation 
of  machine-  or  representation-  dependent  code  into 
* implementation  parts. D 


II*  Description... 


A.,  Lexical... 


Source  text  is  free  format.  Line  boundaries  terminate 
tokens . 

Identifiers  can  be  up  to  64  characters  long*  all 
characters  are  significant.  Keywords  are  reserved. 


C o m m e n t s a r e p 1 a c e d b e two e n s y m b o 1 s . 
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No  compile  Lime  macro  facility  exists?  though  to  some 
extent  this  feature  can  be  replaced  by  declaring 
identifiers  to  be  STATIC  ( coup ilo- time)  CONSTANTS. 
Program  listings  can  be  automatically  "pretty  printed." 
In-line  machine  code  insertions  are  not  allowed?  use  of 

f 

machine  code  rectuires  a procedure  call.  Seer  however r 
the  material  on  interfaces  in  Section  II  F. 

EU  Datatypes^. 

There  are  many  datatypes  in  LISr  and  a flexible  facility 
for  programmer — defined  types.  A list  of  these?  with 
brief  descriptions  of  each?  follows. 

- D i s c r e t e t y p e s 

These  are  user -defined  types  which  correspond  to 
P A S C A L " e n u m e r at i o n t y p e s . " F or  e x a m p 1 e i 

TYPE  day  = (Monday ! Tuesday i ...! Sunday ) 

Unlike  PASCAL?  no  ordering  exists  among  the 
constants  of  a discrete  type. 

In  addition  to  this  simple  facility?  one  can  give 
names  to  subsets  of  the  identifiers  of  a symbolic 
type?  forming  a tree-like  structure* 

TYPE  day  - UNION  ( 

TYPE  weekday  --  ( Monday !...! Friday ) ? 

TYPE  weekend  ~ (Saturday i Sunday ) 

END 

Wee k d a y a n d w e e k e n d in  this  context  are  call e d 
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symbolic:  jcanSes*.  Syntactically  they  are  type 
names  * and  they  may  be  used  as  types  in  certain 
contexts  such  as  CASE  statements  and  array  index 
types.  However * it  is  not  legal  to  declare  a 
variable  as  belonging  to  a symbolic  range  type. 

-the  types  INTEGEF(»  BOOLEAN * and  CHARACTER  are  treated 
as  predefined  discrete  types  with  spcial  semantics. 
-SET  OF"  <discrete  type> 

-records 

•Records  are  called  PLEXes  in  LIS.  They  are  very 
similar  to  PASCAL  records*  and  allow  for  variant 
parts  as  in  PASCAL.  A field  of  a plex  may  be  a 
procedure  as  well  as  a variable.  A field  can  be 
declared  PRIVATE*  in  which  case  it  is  accessible 
only  to  procedure  components  of  the  plex*  This 
feature  is  useful  for  data  encapsulation. 

-arrays  and  rows 

Array  elements  can  be  of  any  type*  and  array  bounds 
can  be  dynamic.  A row  is  analogous  to  a dope 
vector*  it  specifies  (some  portion  of)  another 
existing  array  which  can  then  be  referenced  by 
subscripted  references  to  the  row  variable.  A row 
variable  can  also  be  declared  as 

ROW  CONSTANT  <index  type)  OF  <element  type> 
in  which  case  the  array  locations  which  it 
specifies  may  not  be  changed  (if  referenced  thru 
the  row  variable.  They  may  of  course  be  changed 


directly ) 


Contrast  this  with 


A 
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CONSTANT  ROW  < index  type>  OF  <e  lenient  type> 
in  which  the  row  variable  itself  cannot  be  changed; 
but  the  arras  locations  referenced  through  it  can 
be . 

-TEXT 

is  a predefined  type  equivalent  to 

CONSTANT  ARRAY  <0..n-l)  OF  CHARACTER 
-index  types 

Declaring  a variable  to  be  of  index  type  associates 
it  with  a particular  arras  in  such  a was  as  to 
simplify  its  use  in  subscripting. 

-domains 

are  conceptually  infinite  areas  in  which  dynamic 
storage  allocation  is  performed.  A plex  is 
allocated  or  freed  in  a particular  domain.  A 
domain  differs  from  a PL./ 1 AREA  in  that  a given 

* 

domain  can  contain  plexes  erf  only  a single  type, 
-references 

♦ 

Pointer  variables  are  rest ri ted  to  point  to  a 
particular  type  or  into  a particular  domain.  REF f 
REF  CONSTANT t and  CONSTANT  REF  types  can  all  be 
defined » in  analogy  with  ROWS. 

-subprograms 

Subprograms  may  be  of  three  types J 

(1)  PROCEDURES  — procedure  entry  does  dynamic 

allocation  on  a runtime  stack. 

<2>  ACTIONS  — have  their  workspace  allocated  in 
the  work  space  of  the  enclosing  procedure. 
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(3)  COROUTINES  — All  the  coroutines  declared  in  .3 
procedure  form  a family  of  coroutines.  A coroutine 
may  be  called  by  the  enclosing  procedure  or  resumed 
bu  a call  from  another  coroutine  in  the  same 
family*  Storage  allocation  is  the  same  as  for  an 
ACTION. 

Parameters  are  passed  bu  value  <IN)»  result  ( OUT ) > 
or  value-result  (INOUT). 

-CONNECTORS 

.are  restricted  procedure  variables.  For  example* 
ci ref ci i ! CONNECTOR < SIN  I COS ! TAN ) 


C«  EaEJces&iQDS* 


Because  of  the  large  number  of  types  in  LIS.  the 
expression  structure  is  auite  reeh.  Special  syntax 
exists  to  denote  set  and  record  constants,  as  follows* 
-set  primaries? 

SET(<type>)»  denoting  the  set  of  all  values  of  the 

type . 

SET  <<expl> ! <exp2> ! . . . ! <expn> ) 

-array  primaries* 

AJARRAYd,  , 10 ) OF  INTEGER—! <1 . .5 >~~0t<6,  .10>~~1> 

-pie x p r i m a r i e s t 

TODAY : BATE--™  < DAY—l  1 . MONTI  b™~  1 1 . YEAR— 76 ) 

Note  that  several  different  r-lex  types  might  have 


the  same  set  of  field  identifiers,  thus  a plex 


primary  may  occur  only  wliere  its  type  can  be 


determined  from  its  left  context* 

—a  r r a y s 1 1 c e s ! 

A(5..8)  denotes  the  u t h thru  £!th  elements  of  A. 

A large  number  of  operators  are  available! 

-arithmetic  operators!  +»-»**/»MODULO 
-relational  operatore!  <»<=»=* /=»>= »> 

-logical  operators!  AND»OR»XOR» NOT 

These  can  be  applied  to  Boolean  values  or  to  sets* 
-membership  relation!  IN 

tests  whether  an  element  value  is  in  a (symbolic 
range?)  type  or  in  a set. 

REF 

If  X is  a pie:: * REF  X returns  a pointer  to  X. 

ROW 

If  A is  an  array  and  T a symbolic  range  of  its 
index  type*  then  ROW  A(T)  is  a ROW  which  designates 
the  slice  A(T). 


0*.  Statements* 

-assignment 

-con  n e c t i o n s t a t e in  e n t 

assigns  a p r o c e d urc?  to  a co n nector  v a r i a b 1 e . 
-IF. . .THEN. . .ELSE. ♦ .END 
-CASE  <exp>  IN  <diserete  runge>  OF  ... 

The  selector  expression  must  belong  to  some 
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. discrete  tapef  each  value  of  the  selector  ture  must 

correspond  to  at  most  one  alternative.  If  the 
selector  expression  is  out  of  range t the  case 
statement  is  treated  as  a null  statement. 

-loops 

LIS  provides  a flexible  set  of  looping  constructs. 
These  include  standard  WHILE-  and  UNTIL-  loops * a 
labeled  loop-exit  construction  for  exiting  from 
* several  nested  loops  at  once * and  a FOR-  loop  of 

the  form 

F0R<coritrolv3r>=<iterationrarige>L00P ♦ . . REPEAT 
The  control  variable  is  read-only  and  local  to  the 
bods  of  the  loop.  The  <iterationrange>  can  be 
<cxp1>  TO  <exp2> 

<expl  TiOWNTO  <exp2> 
for  an  integer  control  variable*  or 
EACH  sdiscrete  range  t«pe> 
which  results  in  iteration  over  all  values  of  the 
discrete  type.  Note  that  the  EACH  construct  is  not 
needed  in  PASCAL*  where  enumeration  types  are 
ordered*  but  is  essential  in  LIS*  where  they  are 
not . 

-subprogram  calls 

Parameter  correspondence  is  by  keyword  in  LIS*  and 
parameters  can  be  pas s e d b y value  (IN)*  r e s ■ j 1 1 
(OUT)*  or  value-result  (INOUT).  Thus  a procedure 
declared  as 


p:action<a: in  real *r<: our  real *c: inout  read 
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might  be  called  by  the?  statement 

p<  cj=:zr  a:=x»  b=:y  > 

The  uf'eraLor  5-  copies  the  actual  parameter  into 
the  formal  at  procedure  call?  the  operator  ~i 
copies  the  formal  into  the  actual  on  return  from 
the  procedure?  and  J=J  performs  both  operations. 
Default  values  can  be  supplied  for  value 
parameters » so  that  the  corresponding  actual 
parameters  need  not  be  supplied  at  every  call. 

LIS  does  not  implement  call-by-reference.  Arrau 
parameters  are  not  allowed  at  all  — but  passing  an 
array  by  value  is  prohibitively  expensive  anyway. 
The  effect  of  passing  an  array  by  reference  can  be 
achieved  by  passing  a ROW  variable  by  value, 
return 

A variation  analogous  to  the  labeled  loop  exit  is 
provided  in  the  form 

RETURN  FROM  <p  rod  rain  name> 
which  allows  multilevel  returns  from  procedures. 
WITH  statement 

This  statement  allows  the  temporary  binding  of  an 
identifier  to  a variable.  It  is  useful  when 
several  accesses  are  made  to  fields  of  a particular 
plex.  WITH  statements  can  be  nested r e.s.» 

WITH  dad  - - k i n s m a n . f a t h e r DO 

WITH  mom  -=  kinsman .mot her  DO 

IF  mom. birth  < dad. birth  THEN... 

END 


I 
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END 
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-ALLOCATE  and  TREE 

If  p is  a pie::  type » D is  £5  domain  of  F'»  and  X is 
REF  I.i»  then  the  statement  ALLOCATE  X allocates  a 
plex  of  type  F'  in  domain  D.  Simi  larlvir  the 
statement  FREE  X releases  the  plex  referenced  by  X. 
-symbolic  output 

This  is  a rudimentary  printout  facility.  For  a 
variable  of  a symbolic  discrete  type*  the  symbolic 
value  (and  not  the  internal  representation)  is 
printed.  Array  elements  are  printed  with  subscript 
identification r somewhat  like  the  output  of  a PL/I 
PUT  DATA  statement.  Plexes  cannot  be  printed  in 
this  wayr  however. 


E*  Exudram  Organization*. 


LIS  has  a very  sophisticated  facility  for  the  separate 
compilation  of  procedures  or  d roups  of  procedures  within 
a prodram.  Our  discussion  of  prodram  structure  is  based 
on  this  facility. 

First  we  provide  some  ALGOL-based  motivation.  Suppose  we 
wish  to  compile  separately  a procedure  P4  which  is  nested 
inside  procedures  Pi»  P2r  and  F'3  as  in  Fidure  1.  ALGOL 
scope  rules  would  say  that  since  F'4  is  inner  to  P1-P3 1 
all  variables  declared  in  these  procedures  are  accessible 
to  P4.  For  the  sake  of  separate  compilation  (as  well  as 
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general  cons ido  ra  t i on*  of  program  readability  ai  id 
modif i a bililu)  it  i s < I o s i r a h 1 e t o s o p a r a t e l h o s v a ria b 1 e a 
of  P1-P3  which  should  bt?  irihe riled  by  inner  blocks  fro 
those  which  should  not*  (In  EUCLID  terminology  those 
variables  which  should  be  inherited  are  declared  as 
PERVASIVE).  In  LIS*  declarations  of  variables  of  these 
two  classes  a r e p h y s i e a 11a  s e p a r a t e d . For  t h e p roc  e d u r e 
PI  * one  writes  a DATA  SEGMENT  in  which  "pervasive" 
variables  of  PI  are  declared * and  a PROGRAM  SEGMENT 
containing  the  body  of  PI  arid  including  the  declarations 
of  "private"  local  variables  of  PI.  This  is  indicated  in 
Fid.  2.  Within  a program  segment*  normal  scope  rules 
hold  except  for  the  "unioue  visibility  rule*’  which 
states  that  an  identifier  may  not  be  redeclared  within 
its  score.  The  data  and  program  segments  may  be  compiled 
separately*  if  desired.  Note  the  mention  of  the  data 
segment  PI  in  the  USE  DATA  context  specification 
associated  wit  h P 1 ' s pro  S r a m s e si  m e n t . T h e d e c 1 a r a t i o r t s 
of  separately  compilable  "inner*  procedures  P?  and  F3  are 
carried  out  by  repeating  this  process*  as  in  Figure  3. 


A similar  effect*  but  without  the  nesting  of  scopes 
implied  above*  is  achieved  with  program  and  data 
PARTITIONS.  A partition  groups  together  a number  of 
relate  d p r o g r a ms.  D e e 1 a r a t i.  a n s m a d e i n a p r o g r & m 
partition  are  visible  only  to  the  programs  within  the 
* partition.  Declarations  made  in  the  data  partition  of 


the  same  name  represent  the  interface  between  the 


> 


program*:,  of  Lite  partition  and  Lite  outside  world.  This 
V| 

provides  a hiding  facility*  allowing  the  effect  of 
modules  (EUCl  ID*HODIJLA)  or  classes  ( SIMULA ) . As  an 
example*  consider  the  symbol -table  handling  routines 
depicted  in  Figure  4. 

Data  segments  are  not  statically  allocated*  they  are 
allocated  on  a runtime  stack  when  their  associated 
> procedures  are  called.  A partition*  on  the  other  hand* 

is  allocated  at  declaration  elaboration  • — i.e.*  when  the 
segment  in  which  it  is  declared  gets  allocated.  This  is 
the  reason  the  symbol  table  data  in  the  above  example  is 
preserved  between  calls  on  the  table-handling  routines. 

The  implementation  of  such  a separate  compilation 
facility  r ecu ires  that  a symbol  table  be  constructed  and 
retained  for  every  data  segment  or  partition  compiled. 
When  a partition  or  segment  is  named  as  part  of  a context 
(USE  DATA)  specification*  its  symbol  table  must  be 
retrieved  so  the  proper  code  can  be  generated  to  access 
the  variables  an d p r o c e d u r e s o f t h e s e g m e n t . This 
facility  allows  for  type  checking  of  parameters  passed 
between  separately  compiled  procedures*  a nontrivial 
, problem  in  a language  with  a tyre  structure  as  rich  as 


LIS 
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E-i  Other  Lea Lutes, 


A significant  feature  of  LIS  is  its  "two  level  approach 
to  data-indepundonce . ’ The  basic  language  is  a 
st rondly-typeij  high-level  language  in  which  abstract 
programs  are  written  which  are  independent  of  the  mapping 
of  data  in  memory.  This  mapping  is  then  specified 
separately*  in  isolated  sections  of  the  program  called 
■implementation  parts. * 

Data  implementation  parts  can  specify  such  properties  as 
-encoding  for  discrete  types 
-length  and  alignment 

-packed/unpacked  for  arrays  or  plexes 
-serial/parallel  implementation  of  plex  arrays. 

Program  implementation  parts  supply  bodies  of  procedures 
declared  in  data  .implementation  parts  (e.g.r  nonstandard 
implementations  of  allocate  and  free  functions) . Within 
a program  implementation  part  the  usual  strong  type 
checking  is  relaxed? 

-BIT * BYTE* HALF  * WORD  * DOUBLE  may  be  used  as  types. 
-<exp>  AS  <typo>  defeats  type-  checking  altogether* 
allowing  such  "unsafe*  operations  as  arithmetic  on 

pointers . 


Interface  implementation  parts  allow  the  programmer  to 


I 


specify  nonstandard  linkage  conventions*  He  can  specify 


-which  resistors  may  be  modified  by  a subprogram 
-that  certain  parameters  should  appear  in  certain 
resisters 

-the  machine  code  sequences  used  at  the  call » at 
procedure  entry*  a n d a t p roc e d u r e exit. 

LIS  does  not  provide  process  scheduling  and  communicatins 
as  standard  landua.de  features*  A "nonstandard"  feature 
is  proposed  in  the  landuade  manual*  The  process 
definition  facility  comprises  the  new  types* 

PROCESS  ACTION 
PROCESS  PROCEDURE 
REF  PROCESS 

Actual  sch e d u 1 i n d o p p r a t i o n s are  a s s u in e d t o b e 
i m p 1 e m e n t a t :i.  o n d e p e n d e r 1 1 * 

The  communication  facility  consists  of  the  type 
REGION 

and  a statement 
RESERVE 

* 1 

analogous  to  the  WITH  statement  * which  provides  mutual 

exclusion*  For  example r 

buffer:  region  j 

MESSAGE : ARRAY (1 . . 20 ) OF  CHARACTER  * 

msgsent:  boolean 

END  | 

J 


J 
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RESERVE  b ==  buffer  ho 

B.MSG  :=  'HELLO' i 
B.MSGSENT  J«  TRUE 

END 

A region  of  a particular  process  can  be  referenced 

v 

indirectly  through  a REF  PROCESS  variably. 

III.*.  Discussion* 


A*  Machine  Indeeendence*. 

Machine  dependent  code  in  LIS  is  confined  to 
implementation  parts . 


B*  Efficiency*. 

LIS  has  stood  and  bad  aspects  in  this  area*  The  language 
is  strongly  typed?  all  type  checkins  is  done  at  compile 
time*  The  classification  of  subprodrams  as  either 
procedures  or  actions  is  in  keeping  with  the. principle  of 
not  paying  for  unused  generality  — invoking  an  action 
should  be  considerably  cheaper  than  invoking  a procedure* 

On  the  other  hand t it  is  difficult  to  see  how  one  could 
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implement  LIS 's  oloboi'iite  separate  compilation  facility 
without  a similarly  elaborate  runtime  display  — 
effectively  (a  chain  of)  pointers  to  the  stack  frame  of 
each  segment  and  partition.  Similarly*  while  the 
complete  machine- independence  of  the  L.IS  language  is 
desirable*  the  restriction  that  machine  code  can  only  be 
executed  through  subroutine  linkage  may  be  expensive. 
Unfortunately*  I do  not  have  access  to  any  benchmark  data 
cmparind  LIS  execution  speed  to*  say*  an  existing  PL./I 
i m p 1 e m e n t a t i o n . 

Ci.  Beal  lime  Support. 


The  standard  LIS  language  has  no  process  control,  or 
communication  facilities.  The  nonstandard  extension 
described  in  Section  II  F does  provide  the  skeleton  of  a 
fairly  elegant  communication  mechanism*  however*  no 
facilities  at  all  exist  for  scheduling  of  asynchronous 
tasks  or  for  error  handling. 


Da  System  Programming  Features... 

# 

LIS  is  clearly  a modern*  appropriate  language  for  the 
design  of  large  systems.  The  LIS  control  structures  are 
appropriate  for  structured  programming*  the  very  flexible 


type  d e finition  facilit  y a n d the  " i m p 1 e m e n t a t :i  o n p a r t 
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mchanism  allow  for  top-down » hierarchical  program  , 

development.  The  separate  compilation  mechanism  allows 
p r o S r a m s t a b e t \ i S h 1 w m o d u 1 a r • whi  1 o still  >■  e r f o i - m i n g 
typecheckins  between  modules. 

Such  type  checkins  is  a serious  problem  in  a language 
with  as  finely  differentiated  a type  structure  as  LIS. 

In  a language  such  as  RTL  or  ALGOL.  68  in  which  all  types 
with  the  same  structure  are  considered  the  same*  it  would 
be  possible  to  redefine  types  used  in  separately  compiled 
modules*  using  a com pool  mechanism  considerably  simpler 
than  t h e LIS  s e p a r a t e c o m p i 1 a t i o n f a c i 1 i t y . I n LIS* 
however*  separate  but  textual ly  identical  instances  of  a 
type  definition  produce  distinct  types.  This  decision  is 
a necessary  conseauence  of  the  ability  to  have  procedures 
as  components  of  plexes.  otherwise  the  compiler  wool  d he 
forced  to  solve  an  undecidable  problem  in  chocking 
f ormal-actual  parameter  correspondence*  or  to  be  much 
more  lenient  in  its  type  checking.  The  usefulness  of 
procedure  components  in  plexes*  as  part,  of  an 
e n caps u 1 a t i o n o r d a t a a b s t r a c t i o n f a c i 1 i t y * i c 1 e a r . 
SIMULA  is  an  outstanding  example.  These  arguments  tend 
to  Justify  what  might ' otherwise  seem  an  unnecessarily 
barooue  separate  compilation  facility. 
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PROCEDURE  F'l 
BEGIN 
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<d oc 1 a rat i ons> 

•PROCEDURE  P2 
BEGIN 

< d e c 1 <3  r s t i o n s > 

PROCEDURE  P3 
BEGIN 


<dec  1 a r o t .i.  onu> 

PROCEDURE  P4 t 
BEGIN 


<P4  body> 
END 

<P3  bcdy> 

END 

<P2  body> 

END 

<P1  bodu> 

. END 


Fidure  1 . 
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USE  DATA  MAIN? 

DATA  SEGMENT  Pi; 

<P1  pervasive  declarations 

end: 


USE  DATA  MAIN t Pi; 

P R 0 G R A M S E"  GHENT  Pi; 

BEGIN 

CPI  private  declarations^ 
<body  of  Pi> 

END ; 


Fidure  2 
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USE  DATA  MAIN t PI i 
DATA  SEGMENT  P 2» 

<P2  pervasive  dec la rat ions> 

END 

USE  DATA  MAIN ir  Pi  rP2r 
PROGRAM  SEGMENT  P2P 
BEGIN 

< P 2 private  declare t ions > 

< P 2 p roar a m b o d y > 

END? 


Figure  3. 
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TAHLE  HANDLING 


: Pa  rt  i lion  ; 


Data  Parti  t i on  TAULEJIANDLING  ; 

Typo  ELEMENT  = ... 

INITIALIZE  : Action  5 

INSERT  s Action  (E  : In  ELEMENT)  ; 

RETRIEVE  : Action  (E  : Out  ELEMENT)  ; 

Specifications  of  initialize,  insert  and  retrieve  $ 

End  ; 


Program  Partition  TA13LE__HANDLING  ; 
Type  CELL  = ... 

. MAX  j Constant  INTEGER  ==  ... 

A J Array  (I..MAX)  Of  CELL  ; 
INTERNA L__H OU SEKEEP ING  : Action  ; 

Program  INTERN AL_HOUSEKEEPING  ; 

• • • 

End  ; 

Program  INITIALIZE  ; 

- • • • 

End  ; 

Program  INSERT  ; 

• • • 

End  5 

Program  RETRIEVE  ; 


End  ; 


End  ; 


I*  Introduction 


> 

RTL2 


RTL2  is  a real-time  oriented  language  developed  by 
Imperial  Chemical  Industries * Ltd*  It  is  ALGOL  based * 
with  a record  mode  declaration  capability*  a datatype 
STACK  which  allows  creation  and  referencing  of  processes* 
and  with  programs  structured  in  such  a way  as  to  allow 
separate  compilation  of  procedures* 

II*  Description.*. 

A*.  Lexical.*. 

Source  programs  are  free  format*  card  boundaries  (newline 
characters)  terminate  tokens.  Identifiers  C3n  be 
arbitrarily  long*  and  all  characters  are  significant. 
Keywords  are  reserved. 

Comments  are  placed  between  '7.'  signs  and  may  appear 
anywhere ♦ 

A simple  non-parametrised  macro  facility  is  provided* 

e.g. 

LET  nmass  = 100* 

results  in  the  identifier  nma;:  being  replaced  by  the 
constant  100  wherever  it  appears. 

A sequence  starting  with  the  keyword  CODE  is  interpreted 


O 
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as  a machine  code  seciuence. 


/ 
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Bi.  Datatypes 

Value*.:,  in  an  RTl.2  peso  ram  can  he  of  7 primitive  modes* 
-REAL  (float  i rid  po  i nt ) 

-INTEGER 

-FRACTION  (3  value  in  the  rande  -l<=x<l.  Precision 
is  implementation  dependent » but  a fraction 
occupies  a full  word*  The  double-precision  forms 

BIG  and  FINE  are  defined  for  intesters  and  — 

fractions*  BIG  adds  a word  on  the  left?  FINE  adds 
•a  word  on  the  risfht*  Thus*  for  example r 

BIG  INTEGER  \ \ L 

FINE  INTEGER  \. Z-1*C ^ 

#CZDi I 

FINE  FRACTION 

-BYTE  (an  int ester  in  the  rande  0-0=x<256) 

-LABEL 

-PROCEDURE 

-STACK  (a  value  of  mode  STACK  is  essentially  an 
activation  record  stack*  See  II  E). 

NORMAL r REFERENCE t and  LITERAL  variables  can  be  declared 
for  the  above  modes  5 

Normal  — The  identifier  denotes  a location  which 
contains  a value  of  the  divert  mode* 

Reference  — The  identifier  denotes  a location  which 


contains  the  address  of  a location  containing  a 
value  of  the  divert  mode* 

Literal  — The  identifier  denotes  a value  of  the  divert 
mode*  The  literal  form,  is  only  allowed  for  labels* 


jl 


procedures ? or  stacks.  However ? a similar  effect 
can  be  achieved  using  the  parameter. less  macro 

facility?  e.S.  LET  N = 10. 


The  dat3  structure  facilities  of  RTL2  include  arrays  and 
records. 


Array  bounds  are  constants.  The  lower  bound  is 
implicitly  1.  Strictly  speaking?  only  1 -dimensional 
arrays  are  permitted.  However?  array  elements  may  be  of 
any  mode  except  arrays  themselves.  In  particular?  they 
may  be  records  or  references  to  arrays.  Thus?  a 
two-dimensional  array  could  be  created  as 
ARRAY  (10)  REF:  ARRAY  REAL  b? 

ARRAY  (10)  REAL  bl 


ARRAY  (10)  REAL  blO  Multidimensional  arrays  are 
actually  implemented  in  this  way?  although  syntactic 
•sugar’  allows  the  more  conventional  form  of  declaration 
ARRAY  (10? 10)  REAL  b? 


Records  are  treated  as  mode  declarations  in  RTL2.  That 
is?  to  declare  a record  one  first  declares  a record  mode? 
then  declares  a variable  to  be  of  that  mode.  For 
example. 

MODE  person  < INTEGER  ade?  ARRAY  (0)  DYTE  name? 


REF  PERSON  fa ther ? mother ? 
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'j  BYTE  sew) 

person  John*  Mots? 

A field  of  <3  record  can  be  a simple  item  or  an  array  of 
simple  items*  It  cannot  be  a record  or  an  array  of 
records?  although  it  can  of  course  be  a REF  to  either  of 
these*  Note  that  the  restriction  that  record  modes 
cannot  be  nested  makes  the  record  definition  facility  of 
RTL2  somewhat  less  convenient  than  that  of  either  PASCAL 
or  PL/I. 

C*  Egressions.*. 

Standard  arithmetic  operators  are  provided? 

+?-  (monadic  and  diadic) 

*»/ 

//  (integer  division) 

Only  widening  is  allowed  for  mixed-mode  expressions  on 
normal  form  values?  i.e. 

BYTE  ->  I NT  ->  REAL 
FRAC  ->  REAL 

\ 

However?  conversions  between  normal  and  BIG  or  FINE  form 
• (,  are  performed  via  the  following  (fairly  simple)  coercion 

scheme? 


REAL 


BIG  I NT  FINE  I NT  BIG  FRAC  FINE 'FRAC 


c 


Conversion  operators  are  provided  among  E<YTE.  1NT.  FR AC* 
and  REAL. 


Logical  operators  are  also  provided? 

LAND.  LOR.  NOT 

NEV  (exclusive  or  — "not  e«ui valent " ) 
SLL.SRL.SHL  (logical  shifts) 

SLA.SRA.SHA  (arithmetic  shifts.  2's  complement) 


Conditional  expressions  are  also  allowed. 


Da  Statements... 


-BLOCK  <blockbod«>  ENDDLOCK 

/ 

A block  defines  a scope,  and  variables  declared  in  a 
block  are  reinitialised  on  each  entry.  Storage  is 
allocated  for  all  internal  blocks  of  a procedure  on 
procedure  entry  (this  is  possible  as  array  bounds  must 
be  constants),  so  there  need  be  no  time  penalty 
involved  in  entering  inner  blocks. 

-assignment 

* 

-GOTO  <label  expression> 

It  is  legal  to  exit  a procedure  using  a goto 
statement. 

-SWITCH  <expressiori>  OF  <label  list> 

This  statement  is  analogous  to  a FORTRAN  computed 


goto. 


i 
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-IF . . . THEN . . . ELSE . . . END 

-CFOR  < i d>  i ~<cxr-> C B Y<exp> 3 II  TO  <exp>  DO  <blockbod*j>  REP 
The  loop  body  is  a <block  bodu>  and  may  contain 
declarations.  The  control  variable  is  considered 
local  to  the  loop  body. 

-WHILE  <condition>  DO  <stmt  list>  REP 

Note  the  body  of  a WHILE-Ioop  is  a list  of  statements? 
and  may  not  contain  declarations. 

-procedure  calls 
-RETURN C ( <exp> ) 1 


The  landuade  does  not  define  statements  to  perform 
scheduling  or  synchronization  of  tasks?  these  are  assumed 
to  be  implementation-dependent  supervisor  calls. 

However?  stack?  SVC  proei  and  SVC  data  "bricks" 
facilitate  the  definition  of  such  supervisor  call 
routines?  see  Section  E. 


E*.  Erodram  Qjcsfsoization 


An  RTL2  prodram  comprises  one  or  more  separately-compiled 
modules-..  Each  module  consists  of  a description  of  its 
environment  (e.d.?  of  its  interfaces  with  other  modules) 
and  a number  of  compilable  units  called  bricks* 


Bricks  are  of  three  types?  as  described  below! 

-A  procedure  brick  is  simply'  a procedure  body.  Simple 


v a r i a b 1 e s (but  not  arrays?  records?  or'  p roc e d u r e s ) 
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may  be?  declared  inside  it?  and  are  inaccessible 
o i j t s i d o the  p r o c e d uro. 


-A  data  brick  is  a collection  of  variable 

declarations.  An  array  or  structure  may  only  be 
declared  in  a data  brick.  Variables  declared  in  a 
data  brick  are  accessible  to  all  procedures  in  the 
same  module.  A data  brick  is  closely  analogous  to 
a named  COMMON  block  in  FORTRAN. 

-A  stack  brick  is  essentially  an  activation  record 

stack.  Whenever  a new  task  is  created  (RTL2  has  no 
specific  instruction  for  this*  but  if  is  assumed 
that  the  capability  exists  as  a supervisor  call)  a 
stack  is  supplied  as  a workspace  and  a procedure  as 
the  code  to  be  executed.  Subsequent  operations  on 
the  task  (change  priority?  terminate?  etc.)  are 
then  performed  by  referencing  the  stack  associated 
with  the  task. 

For  communication  with  the  supervisor?  one  can  define  SVC 
procedure  and  SVC  data  bricks.  A call  to  an  SVC 
procedure  is  compiled  as  a supervisor  call.  An  SVC  data 
brick  contains  data  communicated  between  supervisor  and 
user  programs.  U n 1 i k e a n o r d i n ary  d a t a brie k ? a n S V C 
data  brick  is  private  to  each  task?  and  is  likely  to  be 
implemented  by  mapping  it  onto  a portion  of  the  tasks ' s 


work  stack. 


To  combine  bricks  into  a module?  one  supplies 


-environment  descriptions?  each  describing  the  format 
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of  a brick  which  is  accessed  from  this  module  but 
compiled  elsewhere r or  describing  the  format  of  an 
available  SVC. 

* t 

-record  mode  definitions. 

-macro  definitions 
-the  bricks  themselves. 

The  above  represents  a considerable  departure  from  ALGOL 
■ scope  rules.  Blocks  within  a procedure  follow  normal 
score  rules ? but  all  data  bricks  declared  in  a module  are 
accessible  to  all  procedures  declared  in  the  module?  and 
an  arbitrary  subset  of  the  externally-compiled  bricks  can 
be  made  accessible  by  including  them  in  the  environment 
description . 

Ej.  Other  Eeatures* 

Two  additional  features  of  RTL2  which  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  are  the  standard  I/O  procedures  and  the 
standard  error  recovery  system.  Note  that  these  both 
have  the  status  of  implementation  standards  rather  than 
a c u t a 1 1 a n a u a <2  e feature  s . 

RTL2  has  no  built  in  I/O  instructions.  However?  to 
increase  portability?  a standard  set  of  I/O  procedures  is 
supplied  by  every  implementation*  These  include  routines 
to  read  and  write  fractions ? integers?  reals  and 
character  strings?  with  input  and  output  files  treated  as 
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streams  of  characters*  There  are  also  routines  to  output 
spaces  and  new  lines.  The  interesting  fact  about  these 
procedures  is  that  they  are  descrihable  in  the  source 
language  itself?  given  a pair  of  SVC  data  bricks  which 
perform  I/O  at  the  most  primitive  level?  character  by 
character . 

There  is  also  a standard  error  recovery  mechanism  defined 
for  RTL2.  The  mechanism  is  based  on  the  following  SVC 
data  briekt 

SVC  DATA  RRERR?  . 

LABEL  ERL  ? 

INTEGER  ERN? 

PROC< INTEGER)  ERF 
ENDDATA? 


Errors  are  classified  as  either  recoverable  or 
unrecoverable.  On  detecting  an  unrecoverable  error?  the 
system  assigns  an  error  number  to  ERN?  invokes  any 
monitorind  facilities?  and  then  passes  control  to  the 
label  in  ERL.  A recoverable  error  results  in  a call  to 
the  procedure  in  ERF?  with  the  error  number  as  the 
parameter.  ERL  and  ERF  are  both  normal  rather  than 
literal  form  — that. is?  they  are  label  and  procedure 
variables.*  Thus?  a task  can  create  its  own  error 
recovery  environment  by  assigning  appropriate  values  to 
ERN  and  ERF.  It  is  also  a simple  matter  to  save  the 


existing  values  of  ERL  and  ERF  so  they  may  be  restored  on 
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c 


' exit  from  the  current  procedure. 

w . 


i 


IIIa  tlii- cussioci. 


6a  Machine  Independence... 


RTL2  is  riot  heavily  machine-dependent.  However » the 
asymmetry  of  numerical  ranges?  where  specified?  and  the 
arithmetic  shift  instructions  assume  2 ' s complement 
arithmetic.  The  range  of  0-255  for  BYTE  values  suggests 
8-bit  bytes. 

Ba  Efficiency... 

The  run-time  efficiency  of  RTL2  should  be  fairly  high. 

The  language  is  strongly-typed 5 all  type-checking  ( except 
array  bounds  and  machine-code  insertions r of  course)  can 
be  done  at  compile  time.  Memory  allocation  for  data 
bricks  is  static?  and  the  language  is  organised  so  that 
entry  into  inner  blocks  of  a procedure  incurs  no  time 
penalty.  The  only  dynamic  allocation  required  is  for  the 

I 

local  variables  of  procedures.  These  are  allocated  on 
separate  stack  workspaces  for  each  task.  No  garbage 
collection  is  reouired. 

Ca  Beal  lime  EeaturesA 


t 
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De spite  the  face  that  • RTl. • stands  for  ■real-time 
language  * there  ate  no  explicit  process  control  or 
interprocess  communication  primitives  in  RTl. 2.  Howe vo r t 
the  STACK  datatype  provides  a very  convenient  way  to 
identify  a task*  pass  it  as  an  argument*  etc*  The 
Justification  for  not  defining  a set  of  scheduling  and 
communication  primitives  is  that  different  operating 
systems  provide  different  capabilities  and  features  i iA 
this  area*  so  that  any  fixed  set  of  primitive  operations 
is  likely  to  be  difficult  to  implement  on  at  least  some 
existing  operating  systems.  This  is  probabjy  a 
reasonable  position  to  take  if  the  landuate  is  intended 
to  be  used  primarily  under  operating  system  control.  On 
the  other  hand*  if  the  intended  use  of  the  language  is 
p r i ma r i 1 y on  ded i eated  p rocessu r s ( e . a ♦ * embedded 
computer  systems)  then  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  not  to 
choose  some  fixed  set  of  scheduling  and  communication 
primitives  and  make  them  the  language  standard. 

RTL2  does  not  provide  control  over  mapping  of  structures 
in  storage.  Thus*  for  example*  it  is  difficult  in  the 
language  to  overlay  a structure  on  a control  register  to 
provide  symbolic  access  to  fields  and  bits  within  the 
register.  Accessing  such  fields  by  explicit  sequences  of 
shift  and  masking  operations  is  undesirable  in  a high 
level  language*  as  it  adversely  affects  program 
r e a d i b i 1 it y a n d mo d i f i a b j.  1 i t u . 
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Thei-o  i s also  no  explicit  mechanism  for  naming  interrupts 
or  interrupt  classes  and  associating  procedures  with 
them*  as  would  be  very  convenient  in  direct 

The  RTL2  standard  error  recovery  system  is  reasonable  but 
limited?  it  probably  should  not  be  viewed  as  a general 
interrupt  or  exception  handling  facility.  For  certain 
types  of  error*  a number  identifying  the  type  of  error  is 
sufficient  to  enable  the  error  to  be  processed  correctly. 
In  other  cases*  considerably  more  information  is  needed* 
arm  the  RTL2  error  handler  simply  does  not  provide  it. 

The  need  for  additional  information  results  in  a 
proliferation  of  special-  purpose  pseudo-variables  in 
PL/ 1 (ONCOIIE*  ONSOURCE*  ONCHAR*  etc.)  and  an  ad  hoc  set 
of  rules  for  whether  operations  are  retried*  resumed*  or 
aborted  on  return  from  the  exception  handler.  In  this 
regard*  the  design  of  an  exception  handling  system  which 
is  adequate  but  not  bar a cue  is  a difficult  problem  LG! . 
Note  also  that  RTL2  does  not  provide  an  indivisible 
operation  for  saving  the  error-handling  environment  and 
creating  a new  one  — this  operation  involves  two 
assignments  to  procedure  variables  — The  programmer  must 
ensure  that  an  exception  cannot  occur  while  the 
environment  is  being  modified*  or  that  the  environment  is 
always  in  a consistent  state  able  to  process  an  .error. 

Da  System  Programming  Features... 


) 


RTL2 ' has  a number  of  features  which  could  make  it 
appropriate  for  use  in  programming  lard©  s osteins  * but  it 
also  has  several  drawbacks.  It  is  a st rond 1 y- typed » 
hidh-level  landuade.  It  has  adeauately  structured 
control  statements;  however*  its  tore  definition 
facilities  are  not  up  to  the  state  of  the  art*  even  in 
terms  of  what  can  be  implemented  vero  efficiently.  The 
lack  of  ana  control  over  mapping  of  structures  into 
memory  is  likely  to  increase  the  use  of  machine  code 
insertions*  adversely  affectind  prodram  modularity  and 
transportability.  The  separate  compilation  facility  is 
acceptable  provided  a library  or  compool  facility  — not 
mentioned  in  the  manual  — is  available  for  the  copyind 
of  type  and  data  brick  declarations.  Finally*  the  lack 
of  landuaded  defined  scheduling  and  communications 
primitives  is  inconvenient  and  is  likely  to  seriously 


restrict  portability 


DRAFT  Evaluation  of  ECL  With  Respect  to  the  "TINMAN" 
Requirement  for  a Common  Programming  Language  for  DoD 


Each  requirement  is  restated  in  a form  which  seems  to 
more  clearly  exhibit  it:  structure.  The  words  and 

punctuation  have  not  been  changed  but  its  appearance,  using 
indentation,  has  been  changed. 

The  grading  scheme  has  been  extended, 

where 

E means  that  the  requirement  may  be  satisfied 
by.  extension 

l 

S means  that  the  SPECL*  facility  will  be  required 
X means  that  an  exception  is  taken  to  the  requirement 


Following  the  grade  is  ai.  explanation  which  refers  to 
specific  features  which  satisfy  the  requirement,  features 
which  are  unnecessary,  extensions  that  need  to  be  made  and 
exceptions  that  are  taken.  Additional  notes  are  inclosed  in 
angle  brackets  ("<"  and  ">"). 


I 

The  evaluation  is  not  complete,  but  is  intended  to 
indicate  how  each  section  is  to  be  further  elaborated. 
Although  the  requirements  appear  to  be  well  organized,  a 
study  of  them  to  the  extent  necessary  to  produce  this 
partial  evaluation  has  revealed  that  they  are  not  well 
organized.  Requirements  address  several  issues  and  some  of 
the  issues  are  not  necessarily  related.  Explanations  of  the 
requirements  may  contain  requirements  themselves  which  apply 
to  the  requirement  being  explained  or  to  other  requirements 
or  explanations.  The  basic  terminologv  being  used  is  not 
defined.  As  a result  it  is  not  considered  useful  to 
complete  the  elaboration  of  the  evaluation  within  the 
current  structure  of  the  requirements. 


I 


Dave  Fisher  his  informed  me  that  a revised  requirement 
is  being  prepared  which  is  expected  to  have  a structure  more 
appropriate  for  evaluation.  I expect  to  be  receiving  a draft 
and  using  it  for  further  work.  When  the  evaluation  is 
complete,  each  section  will  specifically  address  each  issue 
presented  in  the  requirement  by  identifying  the  relevant 
notions  in  ECL  and  then  giving  specifics  based  on  ECL 
reference  material. 


STEPHEN  L.  SQUIRES 
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•The  basic  ECL  compiler  assumes  that  the  complete  ECL 
run-time  system  is  available  for  compiled  code  on  the 
PDP-10.  The  SPECL  facility  includes  a compiler  which  may 
produce  code  for  an  environment  without  a run-time  system 
and  will  have  facilities  for  tailoring  highly  efficient  code 
to  take  advantage  of  features  of  the  machine  architecture 
for  certain  specialized  operations;  further,  the  code 
generation  mechanism  will  be  table  driven,  permitting 
relatively  inexpensive  development  of  code  generators  for  a 
variety  of  machines. 


( The  type  (or  moae)  of  dll 

variables , 

components  of  composite  oatn  structures, 
expressions , 
operations,  and 
parameters 
will  oe 

deter mi nao 1 e at  compile  time  ana 
unalterable  at  run  time. 

The  lan -judge  will  require  that 
the  type  of  eacn 
variaole  and 

component  of  composite-  data  structures 
be  explicitly  specified  in  tne  source  programs. 


.a  T (with  generic  modes) 


Every  ooject  in  tne  language  nas  a type  (retered  to  as  it's  MOPE). 

The  ouilt-in  routine  Mu  returns  the  n.oue  cl  any  object. 

The  system  does  not  require  that  all  MuDEs  be  detent  inaole  ot  compile  time 
out  is  able  to  exploit  tnis  information  when  it  is  available. 

For  those  cases  in  which  a variable  is  to  oe  bounn  to  a value 
whose  rr.oue  is  not  ceituin  until  tne  program  is  run,  the 
language  provides  a special  class  of  rr.oaes,  calieu  generic  mooes. 

Generic  modes  may  oniy  appear  as  tne  deciareo  modes  of  iocai  variables 
and  formal  parameters  or  as  the  result  none  cf  an  explicit  procedure. 

Eacn  is  actually  a set  ot  mooes  representing  the  alternuive  mode 
possiDlities  for  the  variable  or  result.  Generic  modes  are  createo 
by  the  ouilt-in  function  GdfcUF. 

Once  an  alternative  nas  been  chosen  during  a variable  declaration  or 
on  proceaure  entry,  the  moae  ot  tne  variable  is  lixed  for  its 
lifetime.  lnat  is  its  moae  is  uncertain  only  oetore  the  variable  is 
oound,  not  afterwards.  l'hus,  there  arc,  in  fact,  no  values  ot 
generic  mode,  nor  may  generic  mooes  appear  as  component  mcues  in 
tne  forms  STRUCT,  VtCiuh,  scv,  P1V.,  or  OhEUr. 

There  is  a mode  constant  ot  class  genetic  called  Afii.  when  the 
expected  mode  is  Ant,  values  ot  any  moot’  whatever  will  be  passec 
witnout  conversion  or  type  fault.  A variaoie  sc  declared  is  subject  to 
the  same  restrictions  that  apply  to  other  generic  mooes: 
after  oelng  given  an  initial  value,  tne  variable's  noue  is  fixed. 

The  moae  of  a variaole,  parameter,  expression,  or  operation 
may  oe  generic;  out  the  none  01  a component-’  ol  a composite 
object  rr.ay  not  oe  generic. 

Tne  r.iooe  ot  eacn  variaole  and  component  .may  ot  explicitly 
specified  in  tne  source  program. 


A2 


The  language  will  provide 
data  types  lor 
integer , 

.real  (floating  point  ana  fixed  point), 
boolean,  and 
character,  ana 

as  type  generators,  will  provide 

arrays  (i.e.,  composite  a«ta  structures 
with  indexable  components 
ol  homogeneous  type)  ana 
records  (i.e,,  composite  aau.  structures 
with  labeled  comae nents 
of  heterogeneous  type). 


.a  E 
.b 

The  language's  built-in  MOOEs  include 
lhf  for  integer, 

HEAL  for  floating  point, 

bOUL  for  Doolean,  ana 

CHAH  for  character. 

Fixed  point  may  acnieved  oy  extension. 

Tne  language's  ouilt-in  classes  or  MODE-vaiuea  forms  include 
ROW  for  arrays  and, 

STRUCT  for  recorus. 

<note  tne  use  of  classes  when  talking  acout  tne  mode  constructors, 
tnis  aefers  tne  nee  a to  introauce  lev'  ana  *ECIUH> 


% 
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The  source  language 
will  require 

gloDal  (to  a scope)  speci t icat i on  ol 

tne  precision  tor  tloatiny-point  arithmetic  ana 
will  permit 

tne  yloDal  precision  to  be  overridden  oy 

precision  specit icaticn  tor  inaividual  variaDles. 

These  speci £ ication  v ill  oe  interpreted  as 

the  maximum  precision  re.juirea  oy  tne  program  logic  and 
the  minimum  precision  to  oe  supported  o.y  the  object  cooe. 


.a  E , s 


The  specitication  o £ precision  of  £ J oating-point  arithmetic 
operations  ana  variables  may  no  acnieveri  by  extension, 
lne  interpretation  to  be  given  by  tne  compiler  tor  a paticular 
machine  couli  oe  achieved  vatn  iiPtCL. 


( 


\ 


( 
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Fixed-point  nu.r.Ders 

will  oe  treated  as  exact  quantities  whicn  have  a 
rdnge  and  a 
- fractional  step  size 
determined  oy  the  user  at  compile  time. 

Scale-factor  management 

will  oe  done  oy  the  compiler. 


.a  £ 

.b 

lhis  requirement  could  be  satisfied  Dy  tne  fixed-point  extension. 


( 


( 


L 


* 


J 


r 
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Character  sets 

will  oe  treated  as  any  otner  enumeration  type 


• £ h! 


.b 


The  treatment  of  character  sets  as  any  other  enumeration  type 
could  oe  achieved  oy  u’sing  the  enumeration  extension. 


■ 


A 6 . 

The  language  will  require 
user  speci ticacion  ot 

the  nuwer  oi  array  dimensions, 

the  range  or  subscript  values  for  each  array  dimension, 
the  type  or  each  array  component. 

The  numoer  ot  dimensions, 

the  type,  and 

the  lower  suoscript  bound 

will  do  determinable  at  compile  time. 

The  upper  suoscript  bound 

will  oe  determinable  at  entry  to  the  array  allocation  scope 


.a  L 

• O 

fhe  mode-valuea  terms  of  class  R0v<  could  ne  used  as  the  basis 
for  defining  a mode-valued  form  naving  tne  desired  behavior 
witn  an  operator  name  such  as  ArthAY. 


( 


ana 


/ 
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The  language  will  profit 

records  to  have  alternate  structures, 

each  of  wnicn  is  lixea  at  compile  time. 

The 

name  and 
type 

of  each  record  component  will  t>e 

specified  oy  the  user  at  compile  time. 


.a  T 

.D 

Alternate  structures  tor  records  are  provided  for  by 
defining  a generic  mooe  using  the  ouiit-m  function  UNtUF; 

Each  of  tne  alternatives  corresponus  to  one  of  the 
alternative  structures. 

The  name  and  mode  of  each  component  of  a SI'RUCTur.e  must  be 
sepecified  when  it  is  defined. 

<need  to  give  consideration  to  tne  explanation  of  this  requirement 
where'  it  refers  to  (CMS- 2 and  JOVIAL)  OVEKLAx  and  FUrTRAL  EwUi VALENCE 
this  may  oe  raising  the  issue  of  snaring  the  same  site  with  objects 
whose  modes  are  not  related  through  :: 
this  could  interfere  with  representation  independence> 


( 


I' 


A 


HI 


Assignment  anu  reterer.ee  operations  will  be 
automatically  defined  tor  alt  data  types 

wnicn  uo  not  manage  tneir  data  storage. 

The  assignment  operation  /-ill  permit 

any  value  ot  a given  type  to  oe  assignee  to  a 
variaoie, 

array  or  record  component  ot  that  type  or  ot  a 
union  type  containing  tnat  type. 

References-  will  retrieve  tne  last  assigned  .value. 


.a  T (with  an  alterative  to  union  type) 

.b 

Assignment  ana  reference  operations  are 
automatically  detinea  tor  all  modes. 

The  assignment  operation  permits 

any  value  ot  a given  mode  to  be  assignee  to  a 
variaoie  or 

proper  ouject  oi  that  mode. 

Components  ot  compound  objects  are  proper  objects. 

There  are  no  objects  ot  qeneric  mode. 

<Tne  idea  of  assigment  to  a union  type  containing  that  type 
seems  to  violate  one  ot  t-CL's  object  axiom s> 

<Generic  modes  indicate  tne  alternative  mooes  tnat  may  De  usee, 
once  an  ooject  is  oouno  using  a generic  mooe,  it.  mooe  is 
one  of  the  alternatives  ana  assignment  behaves  accoraingly . > 

% 

Reference  to  proper  objects  retreive  tne  last  assigned  value. 


<lnis  does  not  consider  the  posibiiity  of  usjng  n-oae  behavior  functions. > 


b2 


The  source  language  >vin  nave 

a DUilt-in  operation  *nicn  can  oe  used  to 

compare  any  tio  uata  objects  (regaraless  o f type) 
for  identity. 


.a  T 

. b 

The  Duilt-in  routine  = (or  itOUAL)  is 
TRdh'  tor  oojects  ot  primitive  mode 
iff  they  are  identical  values 

(except  tor  ini  and  R t A L conversions) 

THUS  of  pointers 

if i tney  point  to  the  same  object 
l’RUL  of  composite  objects 

iff  they  nave  tne  same  mode  and  length,  ana 
cor responaing  components . 

The  1NT  ana  PbAL  conversions  couia  oe  removed  so.  as  not 
to  conflict  *itn  tne  requirement  against  implicit  conversion. 

<tnere  are  some  implict  conversions  *hicn  ao  not  violate  the 
intentions  of  maxing  all  conversions  explicit, 
that  is  tne  conversions  among  mooes  ot  class  R1R> 


B3 


Relational  operations 

will  be  automatically  defineu  tor 
numeric  data  and 

-all  types  aefinec  t>y  enumeration 


Relational  operations  oi 
GT  tor  greater  than, 

Gt:  tor  greater  than  or  equal, 

LL  for  less  tnan  or  equal,  and 

LT  tor  less  tr.an  or  equal 

are  ouilt-in  routines  for  Jal's  ana  r t A L s 

fneir  definitions  may  do  extenoea  tor 
extensions  to  otner  numeric  uata  ana 
enumeration  "odes. 


Tne  built-in  arithmetic  operations 
will  include: 
addition , 

- subtraction, 
multiplication, 

division  (.vitn  a real  result), 

exponentiation, 

integer  division 

(*ith  integer  or  iixea-point  arguments  and  rcmainoer), 
negation. 


E 


The  built-in  arithmetic  routines 
incl uae : 

+ tor  addition, 

- tor  suDtraction  and  negation, 

♦ fer  multiplication, 

/ tor  division 

(it  both  ai  gur.ents  are  INI 

tnen  the  result  is  an  JM; 
it  one  is  HEAL 

tnen  the  result  is  a KtAL) 

The  exponentiation  operation  is  available  tron>  a library 
Dut  could  oe  ouilt-in. 

These  operations  could  ce  extended  tor  numeric  data  extenstions 
and  reaetined  to  nave  the  aesirea  oehavior  ter  the  operations 
of  division  ana  interger  uiv^sion. 


bb. 

Arithmetic  and  assignment  operations 

on  data  .vnicn  are  within  tne  range  o£  specification  of  the  program 
will  never  truncate 

the  most  signliciant  digits  of  a numeric  quantity. 

Truncation  and  rounding 
will  always  oe 

on  tne  least-significant  digits  ana 
will  never  oe 

implicit  tor  integers  and  fixed-point  numbers. 

Implicit  rounding 

beyond  tne  specitied  precision 
will  be  allowed  tor 

floating-point  nurr.oe is . 


• a £ 

• b 

Fixed-point  numoers  are  assumed  to  exist  by  extension. 

Tne  existing  implementation  uses  tne  operations  on 
the  underlying  .nacnir.e  (PoP-1 0)  althougn 
the  operation  aefxnitions  couio  oe  macic 
to  satisfy  tne  requirement  it  tney  oltfer. 


<some  more  details  migut  be  appropriated 


Bb. 


The  built-in  boolean  operations 
will  include 
and, 

- or, 

not,  and 
xor . 

Operations  sjcn  as  ana  and  or  on  scalars 

will  be  evaluated  in  shor t-ci r cui t rr.obe. 


. a E 
.b 

Tne  built-in  ooolean  operations 
include 

AND  tor  and, 

OK  tor  or , and 
NOT  tor  not. 

An  operation  XOK  for  xor  could  be  built-in. 

The  AND  ana  OR  operations  are  aetinea  over  bUOLs  and 
are  evaluated  in  snort-circuit  rr.oue . 

They  may  oe  used  either  as  inlix  operations  or 

as  a function  call  with  a variacie  nurr.Der  ot  operands. 


The  source  language  *111  permit 
scalar  ooeruticns  and 
assignment 

on  confor.naoie  arrays  and 
will  permit 

data  transfers  between 
records  or 
arrays 

ot  identical  logical  structure. 


E 


Scalar  operations  on  contoinaole  arrays  can  L-e  added. 

Assignment  is  aerineu  for  ODjecis  01  the  sane  moce  ana  size. 

Data  transfers  between  records  or  arrays  of  iaentical  logical 
structure  .nay  oe  acnieveu  using  tr.e  ouilt-in  loutlne  REPACK , 
or  it  required  assignment  can  ce  extenneo. 


B8. 


There  will  oe 

no  implicit  type  conversions,  out 
no  conversions  .-.ill  oe  rcuuireci 

- when  the  type  or  an  actual  parameter 
is  a constituent  ot  si  union  type 
wnicn  is  the  formal  parameter. 

The  language  will  provide 

explicit  conversion  operations  amony 
integer , 

fixed-point,  anc 
floating-point  oata 
between 

tne  ooject  representation  ot  numbers  anc 
their  representations  as  cnaracters,  and 
between 

fixed-point  scale  factors. 


.a  £ 


There  are  no  implicit  mode  conversions  lor  unext  ended  n.oces 
except  wnen  rne  following  expecteo  modes  are  bound  to  trie 
•corresponding  actual  values: 


Expected  Mode 


Actual  Value 


NONE 

in  r 

REAL 

P 1 R ( . . . , m , • • • ) 
REF 

'in  r 


any  value 
a REAL 
an  J M 1 

any  pointer  to  an  nr 
any  pointer 
a VECTOR (n,  duoij 

tor  n LE  >.orasi?e 


Of  these  oniy  tne  1'JT  and  REAL  conversions  woula  have 
to  be  removed  ana  mace  explicit  to  satisry  tne  requirement. 


The  conversion  to  uGNE  is  usually  useo  when  a routine 
has  a result  moae  ot  none  because  it  coes  net  return 
a value  (other  tnan  tne  value  i.uIHli.G). 

The  class  of  GENERIC  nones  may  only  aopear  as  expected 
modes,  no  conversion  'Uik.cs  place,  ana  tne  moue  ot 
the  actual  value  must  agiee  with  one  alternative  oi  tne 
generic  mode. 

Explicit  conversion  among  integer,  i ixeo-poirt ,.  ana 
floating-point  may  detinea  with  tne  numeric  extension. 

Explicit  conversion  between  characters  and  intoryers 
is  provide!  oy  tne  ouilt-in  unctions 
CiiARWGl  ana  IdfvCnAh. 

Explicit  conversions  between  tixea-uomt  scale  factors 
may  oe  uetinew  witn  tne  tixea-point  extension. 


<fcxception  n.ight  oe  taxen  with  respect  to  trie  r equipments  , 

position  on  implicit  conversions. 

Tne  apparent  reason  for  avoiding  implicit  conversions  is 
contained  in  the  requirement  expiaination  tnat  without 
explicit  inaication  in  tne  program,  they  arc  not  only 
error  prone  out  can  leao  to  unexpecieo  run  time  overheaa. 

The  usual  reasons  tor  wanting  implicit  conversions  induce 
tne  desire  to  avoid  explicit  statement  oi  *nat  might  oe 
considered  natural  or  frequent  conversions,  ana  the  aesire 
to  factor  tne  constant  from  tne  variucle. 

Tnis  is  another  apparent  tieiema.  une  way  to  resolve  it  is  to 
recognize  tnat  one  might  iixe  to  nave  tne  economy  ci  notation 
while  retaining  tne  anility  to  nave  it  explicated  when  uesirea. 
Tnis  facility  is  contained  in  trie  notion  oi  tne  snnanw  which 
is  part  of  tne  program  manipuiai ion  system. > 
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H9. 


txplicit  conversion  operations 

will  not  oe  required  oetween  numeric  ranges. 

Tnere  wi-11  be  a 

run  time  exception  condition 
when  any 

Integer  or 
fixed-point  value 
is  truncated. 


.a  =. 

.b 


me  numeric  extension  coula  oe  defined  so  tnat  explicit  conversions 
between  numeric  ranges  is  not  required. 

Tne  existing  implementation  recognizes  the  exception  conditions 
tor  integer  overflow  v. n i c n corresponds  to  integer  truncation.  ' 

Fixed-point  exception  conditions  can  oe  provideo  in  their  definition. 


BIO 


The  case  language  'will  provide 

operations  alio  veiny  programs  to  interact  with 
files, 

-cnanneis,  or 
devices , 

inclualnq  terminals . 

These  operations 
will  permit 

senoing  and  receiving  both 
data  ana  ana  control  information,  . 
will  enaoie  programs  to 
assign  and 

• reassign  l/J  devices  dynamically, 

will  provide 

user  control  lor  exception  conditions,  and 
will  not  oe 

ins  ta Hat  i on-cepe naent . 


• b 

The  existing  facilities  for  POKls  provides  for  unifying 
the  various  ’nteractions  required  as  an  abstract  oevice. 

Given  a specification  for  wnat  is  aesired  it  coulc  be  adaed. 


<CnecK  news  for  recent  additions  lor  handling  cnannels>. 

<Tne  existing  1/0  facilities  sfiov.  tne  potential  for  satisfying 
these  requirements,  ana  are  orthogonal  to  tne  Dase  language 

when  viewed  througn  tne  mode  facility> 

% 

<The  explaination  of  tne  iequirment  is  satist-ied  ty 
tne  existing  facilities. 

There  are  a small  n u rr.ee r oi  generic  l\u  operations 
with  the  appropriate  device  ana  exception  parameters. 

More  specifically 

The  Duiit-in  mode  POP!  detiries  a data  ooject 
used  to  associate  tne  user's  program  with  a source  oi 
input  data  or  sink  tor  output  cata.  Tne  source  or  sink 
may  be  terminal  device  nor  instance,  tne  user's 
terminal,  tne  printer,  or  a connection  established  to 
another  computer  system),  a tile  on  an  external  storage 
device,  or  a temporary  tile  neiu  in  tne  uset's  main 
storage. 

In  order  to  establish  a PuiiT,  tne  routine  upfcn  is 

normally  useu.  At  the  temination  ot  input-output, 

the  CLdot  routine  is  normally  use<i.  ine  L'hAi:« 

routine  may  oe  jscu  to  loice  any  output  uata  r.elo 

in  core  ojfters  cut  to  tne  uevlce  witnoug  closing  tne  tile. 

Tnis  pioceaure  is  often  required  in  interactive  use 

of  a terminal  device. 


The  MAKEPF  routine  allows  main  storage  to  u*  useo  lor 
a tempoiary  tile. 

Unless  tne  user  so  directs,  teaching  end  of  tile  ull 
result  in  a system  error  in  tne  input-output  routine 
Deirvg  used.  Tne  user  may , however,  supply  a tore, 
to  be  evaluated  at  the  end  ot  tile.  1'rus  torm  rray 
either  oe  associated  with  the  puki  or  with  some  scope 
in  whicn  tne  PORI  is  oeing  accessed. 

The  facility  provides  tor  Sfi-ibUuiC,  blNARl  or  byte 
access,  and  nay  dc  usea  tor  direct  access. 

INCHAR  aria  O'JTCHAR 

IN OBJ  and  OUrOBJ 

SEIABTIL 

...more  can  oe  said,  the  intent  ot  this  is  to  snow,  tne  set  ot 
generic  opeations> 

<anotner  point  to  oe  made  relates  to  tne  explainatiop  ot 
tne  requirement  ... 

in  conjunction  with  requirement  El , 

tnis  requirment  permits  user  definition  c£  unique 
equipment  ana  its  associated  l/o  operations 
as  data  types  witnin  tne  syntactic  and  semantic 
framwork  provided  by  tne  generic  operations. 

Is  precisely  tne  point  of  view  taken  oy  ECL  > 
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The  language  will  provide 

operations  on  data  types  aeLinea  as 

power  sets  ot  enumeration  types  (.see  Eo). 

Tnese  operations  will  include 
union, 

intersection, 
differences , 
complement,  and  an 
element  predicate. 


.a  E 


Enumeration  types  could  ne  addea  uy  extension  and  oefineo 
to  have  tne  required  bcnavior. 


A 


Side  effects 

whicn  are  dependent  on  tne  evaluation  oracr 
among  tne  arguments  of  an  expression 
will  be  evaluated  le 1 t- to-r iqht . 


a T (except  tor  the  explicit  use  ot  tvAL  on  UntVAbed  parameter s ) 
b 

Arguments  of  an  expression  correspond  to  the  arguments  of 
the  operators  of  tne  expression,  anu  operators  are 
defined  as  routines. 

Ihe  oruer  of  arguments  to  an  operator  is  tne  sane  as 
the  order  of  arguments  to  tne  routine  that  ceiines  it. 

Tne  arguments  ot  a routine  are  evaluated  let t-to-r iqnt 
proviojng  tney  are  oound  evaluated.  Ali  ot  tne  operations 
required  have  tneir  arguments  evaluated  ief t-to-r ight. 

The  binding  c£  a parameter  as  UKlv ALuateci 

provides  tor  (among  others)  tne  tVaLuation  ot  the  actual 

parameter  wnenever  aesired. 


C2 


Wnich  parts  o £ an  expression 

constitute  tne  operands  to  eacn  operation  within  that  expression 
should  oe  oovious  to  tne  reaaer. 

There  will  oe  few  levels  or  operator  hierarchy  and 
they  will  oe  widely  recognized. 


E 


• b 

The  language  provides  for  the  usual  operations,  levels  of  hierarcny, 
and  parencnesis.  Any  speclic  hierarchy  requireo  is  easily  provided. 

Tne  facilities  for  establishing  tne  fixities  ot  operators  could 
oe  extended  to  restrict  tneir  usage  as  ii.ajcuieu  in  tne  requirements 
explains t ion.  ; 


<Tne  requirement  itself  deserves  a 1 response,  out  the  further 
restrictions  in  its  explanation  witn  regard  to  redefining 
new  operator  precedence  rules  or  precedence  oi  existing  operators 
forces  an  E response. 

It  may  oe  appropriate  to  ta.<e  exception,  X,  to  this  requirement 
explaination  and  exnioit  tne  aeiema  tnat  motivates  it  with  a 
solution  provided  oy  the  shadow. > 


C3. 


Expressions  of  a given  type 

will  oe  per:oittea  anywhere  in  source  programs 
where  ootn 

-constants  and 
references  to  variables 
of  that  type  are  allowed. 


, a r 


A form  in  the  language  is  a syntactically  complete  unit/  ana  each 
form  represents  a value.  Forms  may  oe  corroii.ee  accoroing  to 
the  composition  rules  01  Lne  language  to  obtain  larger  lorms. 

The  notions  or  expressions,  constants  and  references  to  variables 
are  containeo  in  toe  notion  of  forms. 

Forms  may  oe  usea  anywhere  in  tne  language  were  a value  is  require-a, 
As  a result  forms  which  evaluate  to  a given  moaemay  oe  usea 
wnere  a value  ot  that  moce  is  expected. 


C4 


Constant  expressions 

will  oe  dliOAeci  in  programs 
wherever  constants  are  ai lowed,  ana 
constant  expressions 

will  be  evaluated  neiore  run  time. 


.a  T 


Constant  expressions  are  induced  in  tr.e  notion  ot  expressions 
and  are  tneretore  allowed  wherever  constants  are  allowed. 

The  compiler  may  oe  directed  to  evaluate  constant  expressions. 

casing  the  UwEVAb  binding  it  is  possible  to  semantical ly  restrict 
what  <ind  oi  expressions  are  allowed  tor  a particular  parameter:*. 


I 


( 


r 


Cb. 

There  will  oe  a consistent  set  ot  roles 

applicable  to  all  parameters,  wnetner  they  be  tor 
procedures , 

- types, 

exception  nanaling, 
parallel  processes, 
declarations,  or 
built-in  operations. 

There  will  oe  no  special  operations 
te.g.,  array  substructur ing) 
applicable  only  to  parameter s . 


.a  T 
.b 

There  is  a consistent  set  ot  rules  tor  trie  generation  ot  ail  objects. 

Tne  notion  ot  ooject  generation  applies  to  parameters  ot  MJUlihEs; 

and  DLCLar at i ons . 

i»lUL>E  KUUil'JL's  are  HdUilriEs  mat  return  hUbLs. 

Exception  nandling  is  aetined  oy  a KUKf-i . 

Parallel  processes  are  cietineo  as  HoUTiNEs. 

Built-in  operations  are  defined  as  KOUTlnEs. 

There  are  no  special  operations  applicable  only  to  parameters, 

<ln  fact  everyting  can  be  thouynt  ot  as  parameters  to  something. > 

<lt  is  not  clear  mat  is  meant  oy  exception  nanaling  parameters 
in  tnis  requirement,  hov.ever  the  generality  trac  taciiity  would 
lead  to  tne  exoectation  that  it  could  satisty  requirements  tor 
exception  handlings 


Formal  ana  actual  parameters 
will  always  agree  in  type. 

Tne  nuiuoer  o£  dimensions  tor  array  parameters 
will  oe  ae ter minaole  at  contPile  time. 

The  size  and  suoscript  range  tor  array  parameters 
need  not  oe  determinaole  at  compile  time,  but 
can  oe  passea  as  part  ct  the  parameter. 


,a  fc 

.b 

Formal  and  actual  paranieters  must  always  agree  in  type 
ior  unextencieo  modes,  except  tor  tne  conversions 
Detween  IMfs  ana  Ht'ALs  wrilen  coula  oe  removed. 

it  tne  mode  ot  the  formal  parameter  ct  a routine 

nas  a tixea  "umoer  of  dimensions  tnan  that  nutv.oer  will  be 

determinaolt:  when  tne  routine  is  compiled. 

The  array  extension  may  oe  deiineo  so  tnat  its  size  and 
subscript  range  need  not  oe  ceterminanle  ;vnen  compilea, 
but  can  ce  determined  from  tne  actual  parameter. 

<l’ne  only  reason  triat  an  L is  given  nere  is  because  ot  reference 
to  arrays  which  are  an  extension,  oaseu  on  tne  mode  class  HO*, 
to  proviae  tor  suoscript  ranyes.> 
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There  will  be  only  four  classes  of  formal  parameters. 

For  data, 

ther-e  will  ce 

those  whlcn  act  as  constants, 

representing  tne  actual  parameter  value 
at  tne  time  of  call,  anu 

those  wnicn  rename  the  actual  parameter, 
wnicn  must  De  a vanaoie. 

In  addition, 

there  will  ce  a 

formal  parameter  class  tor  specifying  tne  control  action 
wnen  exception  con ait  ions  occur  ana 
there  will  De  a 

class  for  procedure  parameters. 


.a  E 

.b 

The  bindclass  t3T\/AL  provides  tne  capability  to  act  as  a constant 
in  the  sence  tnat  assignments  made  within  tne  routine  to  tne 
to  the  formal  parameter  ac  not  proauce  a siae  erfect,  cut  oc 
change  tne  value  of  the  parameter  within  tne  Loay  ot  the  routine. 

The  constant  oenavior  within  tne  oody  couio  ce  aoded. 

The  initial  value  of  tne  formal  parameter  is  tne  actual  parameter 
vaue  at  the  tiaie  ot  call. 

The  bindclass  SriAREO  nay  oe  used  to  rename  the  actual  parameter 
•whicn  neea  not  oe  a variacie.  It  tne  acutal  parameter  evaluates 
to  a prope'r  ooject  then  assignments  to  tne  formal  parameter  are 
•the  same  as  assignments  to  tne  actual  parameter. 

Exception  nanaling  is  provided  tor  through  tne  use  of  di sginguisnea 
Identifiers  vnicn  are  bound  to  forms  to  be  evaluated  when  tne 
exception  occurs.  As  a result  no  special  parameter  class  is  required 
for  specifying  tne  control  action. 

Actual  parameters  may  oe  ot  any  mode  including  ROUTINE  and  PhUCs. 

The  PRuC  moaes  may  oe  useo  to  specify  tne  parameter  structure. 


<Tne  only  reason  for  E is  the  requirement  tor  constant  behavior 
for  other  than  manifest  constants.? 


C8 . 

Specification  ot  the 
type, 
range, 

-precision, 
dimension, 
scale,  and 
format 

of  parameters  *111  be 

optional  on  the  formal  sioe 

(i.e.,  in  the  procedure  declaration) . 

hone  of  them  will  be  alterable  at  run  time. 


.a  E 
.b 

Assuming  that  these  notions  nave  oeen  detinea 

they  may  ce  specified  as  aesired  cn  the  formal  sioe 

in  the  mode  part  ot  the  formal  parameter  specification. 

Their  benavior  may  be  aefineo  to  be  invariant  once  a 
binding  is  maoe. 


( 
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Tnere  will  be  provision  ter 

variable  numbers  ot  arguments# 
but  in  suen  cases 

all-but  a constant  number  oi  them  must  oe  ot  the  same  type. 

whether  a routine  can  nave  a variable  number  of.  arguments 
must  oe  determinable  from  its  cescriplion,  ana 
the  num.Der  ot  arguments  ror  any  call 

will  be  determinable  at  compile  time. 


.a  £ 

.b 

Tnere  is  provision  tor  a variable  number  ct  arguments 
using  the  formal  parameter  oindciass  Liolto 
as  the  last  parameter. 

The  existing  facility  allows  any  mode  oi 
the  actuel  parameter  to  oe  used  since  ir.e 
list  of  parameters  is  lett  unevaiuatea. 

The  requirement  coula  be  satistiea  oy  allowing 
a specific  .node  to  oe  specified  ana  naving  tne 
varaioie  oarameters  evauatea  ana  placed  in 
a Stguence. 

The  tact  tnat  a routine  can  have  a variaole  number  ot  arguments 
may  be  determined  trom  its  formal  parameter  specification. 

The  number  of  arguments  for  any  call  can  be  oetermined  trom 
tne  inspection  ot  tne  call. 

<Generic  mooes  could  oe  exciuueu,  or  required  to  be  homogeneous, 
or  a heterogenerous  structure  allowed* 
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« 


The  user  will  nave  tne  anility  to 

associate  constant  values  of  any  type  with  ider.ti t ier s . 


.b 

An  extension  could  oe  oeiined  wnicn  aouIo  .allow  a proper  object 
to  have  tne  oenavior  of  a pure  value.  Any  object  can 
be  associated  with  an  ioenuitier. 

The  compiler  can  oe  directed  to  exploit  tnis  information. 


<Soir,e  details  of  how  this  might  be  done  coulo  oe  given. > 


D2 


The  language  will  provide 
a syntax  and 

a consistent  interpretation 
for  constants  of  ouilt-in  ciata  types. 

Numeric  constants  will  nave 

the  same  value  (*itnin  the  specitiea  precision) 
in  botn 

programs  and 

data  (input  and  output). 


.b 

The  language  provides  a syntax  ana  a consistent  interpretation 
for  constants  of  buiit-in  mooes,  inese  induce: 

booleans:  logical  trutn  values 
TRUE  ana  b ALSt. 


integers 

sequences  ot  digits 


reals 

sequences  ot  digits  including  one  radix  point  ana 
possioly  *itn  scientific  notation 

characters 

a percent  sign  (%)  followed  oy  any  character 

references:  pointers  to  data  objects 

NIL  is  the  only  reference  constant  and 
it  represents  a pointer  to  tne  empty  value 

I 

the  empty  value 
NOTHING 

modes:  values  xnicn  describe  modes  r 

Moae  constants  represent  tne  built-in  modes: 

BOOL,  INI,  HEAL/  CiihH,  REr  , f.Of«E,  MODE, 
SYMBOL*  SIRIju,  ROJiluE. 

One  moae  constant,  A'u,  plays  a special  role 
in  tne  language,  tnougn  tnere  arc  not  values 
dtn  tnis  mode. 

symools:  xnicn  permit  etticienc  representation  o£ 
symbolic  expressions 
Sequences  ot  characters  enciosea  in 
double  guotation  m ares  i") 
with  £ as  an  escape  to  include 
the  next  cnaracter  Uor  £"  ana  *£). 

strings:  arrays  ot  characters 

Sequences  ot  cnaracters  enclosed  in 
single  quotation  mores  (') 
with  £ as  j n e s c a n e to  induce 
the  next  cnaracter  uor  £"  am  *V). 


procedures:  values  wihcn  steciry  a transformation 

trom  a set  ot  input  values  to  u result. 
Procedure  constants  are  procedure  definitions. 
They  are  not  elementary  constants  since  tney  are 
composed  ot  ohter  forms.  > 


D3 


Tne  language  will  permit 

the  user  to  soecity  tne  initial  values  of  inaividual  variables 
as  part  ot  their  oeciaration. 

Sucn  variaoles  will  ce 

initialized  at  the  time  oi  their  apparent  allocation 
(i.e.,  at  entry  to  allocation  scope). 

There  will  be  no  default  initial  values. 


.a  T,  X 
.b 

The  language  permits 

the  user  to  specify  the  initial  values  ot  indivudual  variaDles 
as  part  of  tneir  declaration  u.t  part  ot  the  generation 
specification  ot  the  declaration. 

<more  could  be  said  aoout  tne  oinnclasses:  ...>  * 

All  variaoles  are  initialized  at  the  time  that,  they  are  generates. 

Default  initial  values  are  provided  tor  all  modes. 

Exception  is  ta<en  to  tne  explanation  ot  tne  requirement 
that  there 
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The  source  language  will  require  it  users 
to  specify  individually 

the  range  ot  oil  numeric  variables  ano 
the  step  size  tor  tixea-point  variables. 

The  range  specification  will  oe  interpreted  as 
the  maximum  range  ot  values 

whicn  will  oe  assigned  to  variables 
the  minimal  range 

wnicn  must  be  supported  by  tne  ODject  code. 

Range  and  step-size  specitications 

will  oot  be  interpretea  as  defining  new  types. 


.a  E (part  of  a specific  extension) 

.D 

These  requirements  may  oe  satisfied  oy  the  extension 
for  numeric  and  fixea-point  variables. 


C B> 


The  range  ot  values  <4 

whicn  cars  do  associated  .\ith  a 
variable. 


array,  or 
record 
component 
will  De 

any  ouiit-in  type, 
any  detinea  type,  or 

a contiguous  sucsequence  of  any  enumeration  type. 


T (assuming  tnat  enumeration  types  are  delir.ec) 

Assuming  that  enumeration  modes  are  aetineo 
this  requir.nent  is  satisfied  oy  tne  fact  tnat 
built-in  mooes,  ietinea  modes,  ana  extender,  mooes 
are  all  modes  and  oojects. 

A variaoie  can  oe  associated  with  an  Object  of  any  mcoe 
(Including  mode,  since  mooe  is  a mooe).  . 

A component  ot  an  array  or  record  may  ce  any  nongeneic  mode. 


D 6. 

The  language  will  provide 
a pointer  itiecnanism 

wnicn  can  oe  used  to  build  aata  with 
snared  anc/cr 
recursive 
sutistr  ucc  are. 

The  pointer  property 

will  only  affect  the  use  of  variables 

(.including  array  and  record  components) 
ot  some  data  types. 

Pointer  variables  will  oe 
as  sale  in  tneir  use 
as  are  any  otner  variaoles. 


.a  T 


Tne  language  provides  a pointer  irc-cr.ani s ;n  wnicn  can  oe  used 
to  build  aata  * i t n snared  ana/or  recursive  substructure. 

The  mode  constant  denotes  a primitive  moce  which  can 

be  intuitively  describee  as  the  set  oi  oojects  wnicn  can 
point  to  arbitrary  objects. 

i'ne  built-in  pointer-generator  ALLOC  creates  a new  ooject 
of  specified  mode  and  initial  value  in  tne  neap  and  returns 
a pointer  to  tne  object. 

The  destination  object  ot  any  pointer  resides  in  tne  neap,  ana 
the  value  of  suen  an  ooject  remains  accessible  so  long  as  some 
pointer-val ueo  variable  exists,  pointing  to  it. 

% 

The  link  between  a pointer  P and  an  ooject  d to  which  it  points 
is  provided  uy  a Duilt-in  function  VAL,  -i.e.,  VALIP)  = C. 

There  are  otner  pointers  .\nicn  are  more  rrestr  icted  tnan  KLKs 
in  tne  mooe  of  tne  objects  they  can  reternece. 

The  Diiilt-in  operator  pTk  ta<es  a moae  m as  argument  and 
produces  tne  mode:  the  set  ct  pointers  restricted  tc  pcint  tc 

oojects  or  mode  m. 

Tne  operator  Pin  can  oe  given  more  than  one  argument  end 
when  so  invo<ed  it  produces  a mr-oe  defining  pointers  vhicn 
may  reference  objects  of  any  oi  trie  sgectiiied  mooes. 

Tne  mode  ot  such  a pointer  is  saio  to  ce  a united  pointer. 

The  particular  acr'  returneu  oy  tne  ALLuC  operatot  will  do 
convertible  to  tne  nooe  Pi  Aim)  wnicn  is  convertiole  to 
a united  pointer  wnicn  contains  m. 

( 


LI. 

The  user  ot  tne  language 
will  oe  dole  to  aefine 
ne*  data  types  one 
. operations 
within  programs. 


.b 

The  user  of  the  language  is  aolo  to  define,  new  modes  ana  operations 
within  programs. 


The  term  mooe  is  usea  in  the  language  to  designate  a certain 
class  of  oojects:  objects  corresponding  to  the  intuitive 

notion  of  aata  type. 

Variables  can  oe  Declared  of  mode  rtuDE  and  restricted  to  KODL  values. 

Tne  primitive  modes  are  those  denotea  oy  tne  troce- valued  constants 
INI',  REAL,  tSJOL,  CriAh,  A On  E , HLF,  and  AM'. 

New  modes  may  oe  proouced  using  tne  oOilt-in  mode-const,  r uct inq  operators 
VECTOR , ohy , STRUCT , ETK,  OuELr , ano  PRuC. 

From  these  other  mode-valued  forms  can  oe  synthesized  using  conoitiopal 
expressions,  functional  compositions,  ano  recursion. 

<some  details  of  tne  oulit-in  mode-prooucing  operators> 

<some  details  of  tne  mooe  oenavior  tacility> 

<some  reference  to  tne  extension  to  provioe  for  aroitrary  operator  definitions 


The  term  operator  is  usea  in  tne  language  to  designate  an 
identifier  for  a.  routine  which  .may  nave  parsing  properties 
suen  as  prefix  unci  inrix. 

Such  operations  nave  the  appearance  ano  costs  ol  built-in  operators. 

A particular  identifier  can  oe  given  tne  parsing  properties 
using  tne  operator-oei  ir.ing  routines 
MOF1X,  RKEriX,  1\FIA,  i-i/VICriFJX,  binriX. 

« 0-9  jetails  of  tne  ouilL-in  operator-defining  routines> 
i,  *er.trco  FuJ:>'iFiX> 

*•  , r j.jtJty  tne  same  appearance  ana  costs 

• 11  , . 1 ,»;n  j lerive  their  parsing  per-ovicr  irer..  tne  lixity  priviaeu 

- m .tor- jet irung  routines,  ano 

• . . « , : . r ..  nave  t.ne  per.avior  ot  a KOUfiRL 

i>  oeen  dcr.e  ,.nich  sr.o.'.s  now  tne  cata  abstraction 
• . . , t - «ccess  control  rrecnanisr'S  *nich  nave  teen 

t .i,  m tne  literature  mav  oe  realized  in  terms  ot 
ticinti  ot  tr.o  language . > 
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The  use  ol  defined  tyoes 

will  be  indistinguishable  from  oullt-in  types. 


.a  T 

.b 

The  use  of  defined  moues  is  inaistinguishabie  from 
built-in  modes. 

All  mooes  have  tne  moae  of  MODE. 

<the  .following  is  a restatnent  of  some  of  tne  regur iements 
explication  of  this  requirement  to  empnasize . that 
it  is  reasonable  to  achieve  tne  expectations  aiscusseO 

Tne  built-in  features  of  tne  language  oenave  as  if 
they  were  oetineu  using  tne  facilities  available, 
for  user-defined  mooes  and  operations. 

Both  appear  to  oe  treateci  in  the  same  way 
throughout  tne  language,  so  that  tne  base  language, 
standard  application  libraries,  and  application  programs 
are  treated  in  a uniform  manner  cy  the  user  and 
evaluators  of  tne  language. 

The  mode-behavior  facility  provioes  encapsulation  capabilities 
and  the  means  to  specify  special  functions  seen  as 

generation,  selection,  conversion,  assignment,  printing,  □ i mens  ions . 

The  language  seems  to  nave  tne  potential  to  contain  all  tne 
esential  power  desirec. 

The  case  language  ana  Horary  definitions  nave  tne  same  behavior. 

Tne  introduction,  or  new  mooes  arid  routines  does  not  hev  an  impact 
on  tne  compiler  and  language  standards.  - 

when  sufficient  information  is  kno*n  auout  a moae 
it  may  oe  orocesseu  entirely  at  compile  time. 

Tne  existing  mode  behavior  facility  allows  specification  of 
the  representation  in  terns  of  tne  .noae  operator  facilities, 
which  have  a fixed  representation  on  the  unoer lying  machine. 

Tne  expected  iPtCL.  facility  will  allow  representation  oi. 
the  underlying  machine  to  oe  speciiiea. 
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£acn  program  component 
will  09  defined 

in  tne  oase  language, 

-in  a Horary,  or 
in  tne  prograin. 

There  will  oe  no  default  oeclaraticns . 


There  are  no  mentions  or  default  declarations  in  trie  language. 

The  explaination  following  the  requirement  m^Kes  reference 
to  the  translator's  default  convention. 


The  compiler  accepts  declarations  which  control  specific 
aspects  of  how  tne  compilation  environment  is  to  be  usee. 

This  does  not  seem  to  oe  the  notion  expressed  in  trie  requirment , 

<this  is  not  clear  --  wnat  does  the  requirment  mean?> 
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f 

The  user  will  ce  aule, 

within  the  source  language, 

to  extend  existing  operators 
- to  new  data  types. 


The  user  is  aole,  within  the  source  language, 
to  exteno  existing  operators  to  new  modes.. 

This  is  facilitate!.)  uy  me  fact  that  trie  mode  of 
any  ooject  can  oe  determined  using  trie  ouilt-in 
function  M D , and  the  fact  mat  any  routine  can 
be  reaefinea  to  proviue  tor  aooitional  argument 
modes. 

<might  mention  an  operator  for  doing  tnis  redef inition> 


% 
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Type  detentions 

in  tne  source  language 

will  permit  aerirutions  ot  oath 

tne  class  ot  data  oojects  comprising  the  type  and 
the  set  ot  operations  applicaoie  to  that  class. 

A defined  type 

will  not  automatically  innerit 
the  operations  of  tne  oata 
witn  wnich  it  is  represented. 


E 


Tne  existing  ii.ooe  oehavior  tacility  provides  ior  tne  association 
ot  user-oetinei  operations  *.itn  extencea  mooes. 

Tnese  operations  include 

generation,  selection,  conversion,  assignment,  printing,  and  uin, elisions. 

The  basic  wor<  nas  oeen  aone  which  snows  tnat  this  facility  may  be 
used  to  associate  any  appropriate  operations  with  wit.!;  tne  n-ooe. 

The  behavior  ot  tne  facility  can  be  defined  so  that  only  the 
desirea  operatons  of  the  representation  will  ne  inherited. 
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Tne  data  objects 

comprising  a detinea  type 
will  oe  de t i naole 

oy  enumeration  of  their  literal  names, 
as  cartesian  products  oi  existing  types 
Ci.e.,  as  array  ana  recoro  classes), 
oy  descr lminatea  union 

Ci.e.,  as  tne  union  ot  disjoint  typosj,  and 
as  tne  po.,er  set  oi  an  enumeration  type. 

Tnese  definitions 

will  be  processed  entirely  at  compile  time. 

I 

An  enumeration  mode  operator  may  t>e  defined  using  a routine 
which  accepts  o list  of  literal  names  and  produces  ,3n 
appropriate  mode  with  the  extenueo  mode  tacility. 

l'ne  language  nas  a corresponding  set  ot  definitional 
mechanisms  for  mooes.  In  conjunction  *j  tn  pointers, 
they  provide  tne  niecnamsms  necessary  to  aeiine 
recursive  cat a structures,  and  eiticient  scarce  data 
structures. 

<neea  to  find  out  what  a discriminated  union  is  intended  to  mean, 
does  it  correspond  to  tne  yenereic  mcaes  whicn  n.ears 
that  once  an  alternative  is  chesen  ior  an 
instance  it  cannot  oe  chanteo,  or 
does  it  mean  a true  union  in  the  sence  tnat 

tne  mode  can  changed  ana  obsevereo  i ci scr imina t ea) > 
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Type  definitions 
by  free  union 

(i.e.,  union  oi  non-als joint  types)  and 
subsetting 
are  not  desired. 


rtode  definitions  Dy  tree  union  anc  suosetting  are  not 
in  the  language. 

If  desireu,  tor  so.r.e  reason,  they  couid  oe  achieved  by  exi-r.scion. 
<need  more  aetails  ot  tree  union  and  suosetting> 
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When  defining  a type, 

the  user  * ill  oe  able  to  specify  the 
initialization  ana 
finalization 

procedures  tor  tne  type  and 
the  actions  to  oe  taxon  at  the  time  or 
allocation  and 
deal locnt ion 

ot  variuoles  ot  tnat  type . 


.a  £ (f inialization  and  neailocation  need  to  be  aducti) 

.b 

The  extended  mode  facility  provides  tor  tne  specification 
ot  initialization  using  a mode  behavior  function  ror 
generation. 

The  existing  system  does  not  provide  tor  finalization 
using  a mode  Dehavxor  runction  tor  degeneration,  this 
facility  could  oe  added  it  requireu. 


<need  some  details  ot  Harvard's  vie*'  ot  degeneration, 
this  was  disucsseu  to  sore  extent  curing  last  visit> 

The  mode  behavior  functions  are  defined  in  tr.e 
encapsulaton  housing  tne  rest  ot  the  type  Definition. 

<need  some  details  of  the  requirnent’s  vie*  ot  encapsulation 
does  it  simply  mean  tne  tne  definitions  are  contained  ir.  the  mode,  or 
does  it  require  that  the  definitions  must  be  textually  contained 
in  tne  mode  definition 

the  language  provides  tor  textual  containment,  but 
such  containment  may  re  as  v/eax  as  an  identifier  for 
the  definition,  rather  than  the  definition  itself> 
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Tne  language  will  alio* 

trie. user  co  oistinguisn  between 
scope  of  allocation  ana 
-scope  ot  access. 


E 

Tne  language  ooes  not  have  own  variables,  out 
this  Kina  o£  effect  can  oe  achieved  * i tn  the 
extendea  mode  facility. 

<need  to  get  Harvard's  view  of  own  variables* 

The  basic  wor<  for  controlling  access  within 
an  allocation  has  been  cone. 

<need  to  get  more  details  ot  wnat  is  meant  nere> 
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Tne  aoility  to  limit  access  to  separately  defined  structures 
will  oe  availaole  both 

where  it  is  at* fined  and 

- where  it  is  usea. 

It  will  be  possiole  to  associate 

new  local  name s with 

sepreately  aetineo  program  components. 


The  basic  wor  K tor  access  control  nas  been  done. 

It  is  possiole  to  associate  ne*  local  names  with 
seperatoly  defined  program  components  using  a 
DECLaration. 

<need  to  get  more  details  ol  the  requirments  for  access  control> 
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The  scope  of  identifiers 

wiii  De  wholly  determined  at  compile  time. 


.a  P/x 

. D 

The  language  allows  L’tCbarat ions  to  se  made 
anywhere  witnin  a olock  or  iteration  scope,  ana 
multiple  use  of  variable  names  are  allowed 
in  the  same  scope. 

<need  to  find  ojt  more  acout  scope  ideas  in  the  requirement 

The  scope  of  identifiers  may  not  necessarily  t>e 
wholly  determined  at  compile  time  in  tne  sence  that 
every  binding  in  Known,  ihis  is  tne  result  or  the 
dynamic  identification  rule  for  free  variables. 

To  tne  extent  that  the  scope  is  determineaole  when 
a routine  is  compiled,  it  is  exploited. 

The  languages  handling  of  free  variables  provides 
signlicant  capabilities  that  a static  rule  coes  not 
provide.  The  language's  scope  rule  also  avoids  the 
problems  associated  with  defining  procedures  in  tne 
scope  of  otner  procecures  to  achieve  tne  correct  scope. 

<possioly  mention  the  top  level  environment 
and  tne  tact  tnat  this  scope  rule  is  natural  ror  an  interactive 
system,  and  that  tne  apparent  overr.eoa  can  be  compiled  out 
when  required,  except  when  the  aaciLicnai  facilities  are  needeo> 
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A variety  ot 

application-oriented  data  and 
operations 
will  tie 

availdole  in  notaries  and 
easily  accessible  in  the  language. 


.a  T 

.D 

ine  system  supports  ttiis  notion. 
<wnat  more  can  be  said> 
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Program  components 

not  defined  within  tne  current  program  and 
not  in  tne  case  language 
will  tx?  maintained  in  iioraries 
accessiole  at  compile  tine. 

The  libraries 

will  oe  capaole  of 

holding  anything  uetrndDle  in  tne  language  and 
will  not  exclude 

routines  whose  oodies 

are  written  in  other  source  languages. 


E 


Program  components  defined  within  the  current  program  and 
not  in  the  base  language  may  oe  maintained  in  a Horary, 
add  accessiole  whenever  required. 

The  libraries  would  make  use  of  the  general  tile  handling 
facilities  in  tne  language  ana  ccula  nolo  any  object 
detinaole  in  the  language. 

The  existing  system  does  net  provide  for  other  source  languages, 
but  some  caoaoility  of  this  kind  could  be  provided. 
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Libraries  and  Compools 

will  be  inaist inguisaole . 

They  will  be 

capable  ot  holding  anytning  definable  in  the  language,  ana 

it  will  be 

possible  to  associate  tnem 

with  any  level  or  programing  activity 
from  systems, 
tnrougn  projects, 
to  individual  programs. 

There  will  be 

many  specialized 
compools  or 
librar  res, 

any  user-specified  subset  ot  wnicn  is 

immediately  accessible  from  a given  program. 


E 

<what  are  compools  -- 

a term  used  in  JOVIAL  for  communication  pool 

♦ serves  as  a central  source  ot  oat  a description, 
communicating  changes  in  data  design  by  abplying 
the  compiler  .vita  tne  current  data  description, 
parameters,  tnus  allowing  alutxatic  modification  ot 
references  to  cnaned  oata  in  rranine  language  pi ogi arcs. 

* virtual  necessity  for  large  scale  systems,  where 
problems  or  data  design  coordination  between  programers 
is  to  oe  done> 

The  requirement  seems  to  simoly  refer  'to  a facility 
for  organizing  ana  controlling  snared  objects. 

The  existing  system  provides  a number  ot  oasic  raciiities 
to  provide  tne  required  capabilities. 

<should  say  more 

simplist  --  symbolic  files  to  be  LOALed  or 
DJi-iPded  tiles  to  c t LuAJHeJ 
would  be  a way  to  nave  a particular  environment, 
once  an  envirnment  was  built  up  it  could  also  be 
SAVE!  lor  later  KtSiLKbS. 

tne  structuring  capability  could  oe  oasea  on  a model  of  the 
way  in  which  tne  oroject  needs  to  make  use  ot  trie  contents 

sunset  capability  is  a mater  of  allowing  selected  parts  to 
be  accessed 

Tne  generallity  of  tne  modes  ot  trie  language  nr.-a  the 
support  faciities  allow  these  re^ui r.ents  to  ie  satisfied 
in  a way  relevant  to  tne  ptooism  domain. 


Solutions  s-itist/jnj  specific  requirements  couio  to  const  I ucted> 
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The  source  lanqua  will  contain 

standard  .Tiacn  * no- inaepenoent  interlaces 
to  macnine-depenbent  capabilities, 
including 

peripnerai  equipment  ana 
special  hardware. 

.a  E 

»b 

The  built-in  moae  PUKi  detines  a data  Object  used  to 
associate  tne  user's  program  witn  a source  or  input 
data  or  a sinx  tor  output  data.  Ine  source  or  sink  may  ce 
a terminal  device  (tor  instnace,  tne  user's  terminal, 
the  printer,  or  a connection  establisneo  to  another 
computer  system),  a tile  on  an  external  storage  device,  or 
a temporary  file  nela  in  the  user's  main  storage. 

This  Kind  of  facility  could  be  provided  for  other  Kinds 
of  connections. 

<is  it  enough  to  oe  aole  to  provide  tne  extenaec  mode, 
or  is  a detinitonai  facility  required> 
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The  language  will  provided 

structured  control  mechanisms  for 
sequential , 

- conditional, 
iterative,  ana 
recursive 
control . 

It  will  also  provide 

control  structures  for 

(pseudo)  parallel  processing, 
exception  nanolirg,  anc 
asyncroncus  interrupt  handling. 


.a  E 

,b 

The 


language  provides  structured  control  mechanisms  lor  ' 

sequential  oy  a sequence  of  statements,  . 

conditional  oy  the  conditional,  ex i t -cor di t ional , and  CASE 
interative  oy  tne  REPEAT  oiock,  and 

recursive  oy  tne  recursive  use  of  routines. 


<could  say  more  nere  for  each  topic 

statements  may  appear  in  ciEGlf,  dIocks  or  REPEAT  blocks  and 
may  oe  UECLarations , forms,  ol  exit-conaiticnals 
condionai  a form  usinq  the  infix  operator  ->  or  t> 
exit-conai tionai  is  tne  use  ot  =>  or  ?>  in  a clock, 

CASE  provides  tor  expicating  tne  domain  ana  lange  of  conditionals, 
iterative  is  -tne  Iterative  ot  tne  statements  in  a RtPtAJ  block 
possiuly  .vitn  some  explicit  inoex 
much  more  can  be  sail  to  emphasize  the  exit-conditional  ana 
unification  that  results,  and  tne  notion  of  matx  l<<)  ana  returri> 

« 

The  multi-path  facility  is  tne  basis  lor-  (pseuoo)  parallel  processing 


Exception  handling  is  provided  to  the  user  in  a uniform  way. 
<see  tne  TRAP  facility  write  up,  ana  note  now  its  oenavior  is  under 
user  control? 

Asyncronous  interrupt  handling  is  an  extension  of  the 
TRAP  facility. 
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The  source  language  *i  1 1 provide 
a goto  operation 

applicdDle  to  program  laDeis 
- wltnin  its  most  local  scope  of  definition. 


The  existing  form  of  the  source  language  ooes  not  provide  a 
goto  operation  to  program  laoeis  even  *itain  toe  restriction 
of  its  .most  local  scope  of  definition,  out,  read  on  ... 

An  early  version  ot  the  language  provided  goto's  but  they  were 
removed  witn  good  reason. 

Most  of  the  facilities  tor  conditional  execution 
--  the  conational,  iteration,  ana  Capl  tcrxs  -- 
serve  to  provide  tne  po-vei  ana  tiexioility  generally 
associated  with  iaoels  and  gotos  while  retaining 
clean  semantics  and  encouraging  structured,  reaoaolt 
programs . 

There  is  a furtner  facility  of  this  sort  which  allows 

the  user  to  mark  an  arbitiory  form  and  tnen  to  return  irom 

within  its  evaluation  with  a user  supplied  Value  as  its  result. 

<say  more> 

The  mark  (<<) 

The  RETURa 
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n,  l’ne  conditional  control  structures 

will  oe 

fully  partitioned  and 
will  permit 

selection  among  alternate  computations  oasec 
on  tne  value  ci  a boolean. expression , 

on  tne  suotype  of  a value  from  a discriminated  union,  or 
on  a computed  cnoice  among  laoeled  alternati ves . 

.a  X 

.b 

Tne  conditional  statements  provioe  a concise 
lK-fHt;«  and  lF-fciLSt;  construction; 

The  exit-conoi tional  statements  witnin  a atGlN-blocx 
provide  a unified  .nee  nan  ism  tor  more  general  constructions 
such  as  lF-THtrt-tLSK. 

The  CASF  statement  provides  a uniform  facility  to  conveniently  deal  v. i t 
situations  wnicn  occt  frequently  in  programming. 

Cl)  To  chose  one  of  a number  or  conoit ior.al  alternatives 
according  to  the  values  of  a set  of  predicates 
(i.e.,  in  a decision  taole). 

(2)  To  choose  tne  ltr,  action  in  a set  of  actions 
where  r is  some  integer  variable. 

(3)  To  compute  tne  result  of  a function  of  several 
generic  variables  in  different  ways  depending  on 
the  actual  types  of  tne  values  of  those  variables. 

<tne  relation  between  t.ie  requirement  ana  'this  snould  oe  ciear> 
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the  iterative  control  structure 
will  pernit 

tne  termination  condition  to  appear  any* he re  in  the  loop, 
will  require 

control  variables  to  oe  local  to  the  iterative  control, 
will  allow 

entry  only  at  tne  head  of  the  loop,  and 
will  not  i.T.Dose 

excessive  overhead  in 
clarity  or 

run  time  execution  costs 
for  common  special  case  termination  ccncitions 
(e.g.,  fixed  numoer  of  iterations  cr 

elements  of  an  array  exnausteo). 


.a  T 

.b  * 

The  interative  control  structure  is  in  tne 'torn,  of  the  REPEAT  block. 

The  termination  condition  may  appear  anywhere  a loop  because: 

an  exit-con  litionai  stater. ent  may  appear  as  any  statement  in 
a REPEAT  block  (a  REPEAT  brock  is  tne  only  form  of  loop). 

The  control  variables 

will  oe  local  to  tne  HERE A 1 clock 

it  an  explicit  mciex  is  mentioned 
using  tne  F(jk  modifier  and 
an  initial  value  xnicn  is  not  shared,  and 
may  oe  glooal  to  tne  Rti’EAi  clock 

if  tne  initial  value  is  explicitly  ShAkED.  ' 

Entry  is  only  oossicle  at  tne  aeao  of  tne  loop,  oeceuse 
' there  is  no  recnanism  tor  labeling  a point  within 
a loop  to  wnich  control  may  oe  t-ransierec  trom  without  the  loop 

Tne  common  special  case  termination  conditions  are  explicitly 
specifiaole  usiru  modifiers  to  cne  *£PEwi  clock. 

This  explicitness  makes  tne  Situation  clear  and  provides 
sufficient  information  so  that  it  nay  he  exploited  by  tne  compiler. 

<the  TU  modifier 

when  used  oy  itself  means  a tixeo  nurr.oer  of  iterations, 
it  trie  array  lengtn  is  known  *nen  tne  loop’  is  compiled, 
the  compiler  coJld  oe  directed  to  recognize  tr.at 
the  LENGTH  is  a constant?. 


Recursive  us  well  as  nonrecursive  routines 
will  be  availaole  in  tne  source  language. 

It  will-  not  oe  possiole 

to  define  procedures  witnin  the  body 
of  a recursive  procedure. 


All  routines  in  tne  language  <tay  be  recursive. 

The  scope  rule  or  tne  language  are  such  that  the 
declaration  of  a procedure  within  tne  body  of  u procedure 
only  provides  a local  oinding  for  tre  declared  procedure, 
witn  no  effect  on  tne  ornuing  of  any  rree  variables  that 
may  be  in  it. 

Therefore,  tnis  requirirent  is  vacuously  satisfied. 


Gb 


The  source  language  will  provlue 

a parallel  processing  capaoiiity. 

This  capability  snould  incluae 
the  aDility  to 
create  and 
terminate 

(possibly  pseudo)  parrallel  processes  arid 
for  tnese  processes  to 

gain  exclusive  use  ot  resurces 

during  specitiea  portions  ot  tneir  execution. 

I 


. a T 
• b 

The  multi-pat.n  control  lacility. 
<more  can  be  said> 


G7. 

The  exception-nunnling  control  structure 
will  permit  the  user  to 
cause  transfer  of 
control  and 
data 
for  any 

error  or 

exception  situation 
whicn  mignt  occur  in  a program. 


. t> 

All  exception  conditions  are  nanoled  uy  the  TRAP  tacility. 
Any  trap  that  tne  system  detects  in  some  scope  may  be 
handlea  oy  the  user  it  aesireo. 

The  user  may  associate  a tor.n  with  an  identifier  associated 
with  tne  trap  to  oe  handled.,  when  tne  situation  occurs 
the  form  is  evaluated  ana  the  environment  may  oe  exaiminea 
to  determine  aetails  ot  tne  situation.  it  the  situation 
is  correctaole  t.nen  tne  correction  n.ay  be  computed  ana 
returned. 

<more  can  be  said,  including  the  use  ot  tne.BHtAK  and  COM 
tacility  with  tne  explanation  capability, 
also  tne  fact  tnat  tne  tacility  is  *ritten  if*  dCl.  ana 
may  oe  extenaeo,  give  the  exceptions  currently  proviaea>. 

Tne  user  is  aole  to  get  out  of  an  aroitrary  control  context 
and  intercept  at  any  e.nbeding  level  desire. 

<this  is  done  using  marKed  expressions  and  returns> 

The  exception-handling  mechanism  permits  tne  user  to  specily 
tne  action  to  oe  taKen  upon  the  occurrence  of  a uesignateo 
exception  within  any  given  access  scope  ot  tne  program . 

<tnis  is  a result  ot  having  an  appropriate  identifier 
declared  in  the  scope  ot  interest> 

The  transfers  of  control  may  be  effectively  forward  in  the 
program  or  out  of  a procedure  tnrougn  its  calling  structure, 
(there  is  no  lexical  structuie  for  procedures) 

<this  is  the  use  dt  mar*  ana  return> 


GO 


There  will  do  source  language  features 
which  per, nit 

delay  on  any  control  path  until  some  specified 
time  or 
situation 
has  occurel, 
which  per. lit 

specification  or 

relative  priorities  among  parallel  control  paths, 
which  give 
Access  to 

real  time  clocks,  arm 
which  permit 

asynchronous  hardware  interrupts  to  be 

treated  as  any  other  exception  condition. 


.a  T (multi-path,  extension  of  interrupt  handler) 


% 


The  source  language 
will  be 

free 'format  with  an  explicit  statement  delimiter. 
wll-1  allow 

the  use  of  mem.onical  1 y significant  identifiers, 
will  oe 

based  on  conventional  roriiiS, 
will  have 

a simple, 
uniform,  and 
easily  parsed  grammar, 
will  not 

privide  unique  notations  tor  special  cases, 
will  not 

permit  aoDr aviation  of 
identifiers  or 
Key  words,  and 

will  oe 

syntactically  unambiguous. 


.a  T (with  minor  exception  of  tne  hbdiN  block  aoreviatea  delimiters) 

.b 

The  source  language 
is 

free  format  with  the  explicit  statement  delimiter 
allows 

the  use  of  mernohicaliy  significant  identifiers 

(tne  two  xinos  of  ioentitiers  witnout  length  restriction), 
is 

based  on  conventional  forms  with  some  extensions, 

<the  classical  appearance  wiln  general  1 zat ion> 
has 

*a  simple,  uniform,  easily  parsed  grammar, 

<simple  ana  uniform  d/  tne  notion  of  a form, 
easily  parsed  oy  LALrt ( l ) parser> 
does  not 

provide  unique  notations  for  special  cases, 
does  not 

permit  abbreviations  of  identifiers  or  Key  *oras, 

<except  for  the  BdG  i ■'!  ("[)")  ana  BIND  ("(]")  which  are  convienant 
but  not  necessary? 
is 

syntacilically  unambiguous. 

<based  on  LALR  parser  and  the  window? 


a a- 


The  user  will  not.  oe  able  to 

modify  tne  source  language  syntax. 

Specifically,  he  will  not  be  aole  to 
modify  operator  hierarchies, 
introduce  new  precedence  rules, 
define  new  key  *ora  forms,  or 
define  new  operator  precedences. 


X 

The  user  is  able  to  modify  the  source  language  syntax, 
although  tnis  capaoility  rr.ay  oe  limited. 

Specifically,  tne  user  is  acle  to 
modify  operator  hierarchies 

using  tne  fixity  operators  PREFIX,  INFIX,  and  SYhFlX, 
introduce  new  precedence  luies 

using  INFIX  which  also  controls  associti vi ty  , 
define  new  <ey  words 

using  SYn'FIX  or  redetine  tne  parser,  or 
define  new  operator  precedences 
using  INFIX  and  S i i*  F 1 X . 


<more  can  be  said> 


H 3 . 


Tiie  syntax  of  source-language  programs 
will  be  composed  trom 

a cnaracter  set  suitable  i o i publication  purposes,  but 
no  teature  of  the  language  will  oe  inaccessible  using  the 
64-character  A SC  1 1 sucset. 


.a  T (?) 

. b 

<need  to  know  wnat  the  o4-cnaracter  ASCII  suoset  contains 
worry  dDout  "\"  ana  the  " l " , " j " , 

if  this  is  a problem  tnen  just  cnange  some  cef intions ?> 


J 


O'  n> 


H4 


The  language  definition  will  proviae 
the  formation  rules  for 
identifiers  and 
- literals . 

These  will  include 

literals  for  numbers  and 
character  strings  and 
a break  cnaracter 

tor  use  internal  to 
identifiers  and 
literals. 


T (except  for  creak  characters) 

The  lanquage  definition  provides 
the  formulation  rules  for 
identitiers 

as  <describe  the  two  flavors>  anu 
literals 

as  <describe>. 

These  include 

literals  for  numbers 
as  <descrioe> 
character  strings 
as  <descrioe>. 

A break  character  is  r.ot  included,  out  tne  "\"  is  available 
for  use  in  alphanumeric  identitiers. 

<couid  have  some  other  definition  by  refefining  LtX>. 


1 
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H5. 

\ There  will  oe  no 

. continuation  ot  lexical  units  across  lines,  out 
there  will  oe  a 

way  to  include  oDject  cnaracters 
suen  as  end-o£-line  in  literal  strings. 


Lexical  units  nay  not  fce  continues  across  lines. 

Object  characters  such  as  end-ot~line  may  ce  included 
in  literal  strings  oy  including  the.ii. 


C 0) 


Key  words 

will  oe  r eser veo, 
will  be  very  lew  in  numoer# 
wild  oe  informative , and 
will  not  oe  uaaole 

in  contexts  where  an  identitier  can  be  useo. 


T (their  definition  of  key  words...) 


<see  the  appendix  in  the  manual  ter  list  of  words  used> 
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The  source  language  will  nave 

a single,  uniform  commenr  convention. 

Comments 

wi'li  oe 

easily  distinguisnable  from  cooe, 
will  be 

introduced  by 

one  or  possibly 
two 

language-defined  character, 
will  permit 

any  cornoi nation  of  characters  to  appear, 
will  be  able  to 

appear  at  any  reasonable  point  in  a program, 

will 

automatically  terminate  at  end-ol-line 
if  not  otnerwise  terminated,  ana 
will  not  prohibit 

automatic  reformatting  of  programs. 


1 (exception  taken  to  the  line  oriented,  card  oriented 

<describe  tne  comment  convention  that  exists  in  the  form  or  operators> 
<some  otner  convention  coula  be  nsec  oy  redefining  LLX> 

IE 

/* 

*/ 


u c u 
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H9. 

\ There  *i]i  be  a unitorm  reierent  notation. 


• a E 

• b 

This  may  ue  achieved  by  extension. 

• * 

<a  procedure  application  cf  an  object  ol  arbitrary  mode 
may  be  deiined  so  tnat  selection  1ook.s  lixe  procc-uure  application 

before  this  is  done,  however,  some  consideration  snoula  be  given 
to  the  LCL  notion  of  selection  as  a function,  in  tact  it  is 
defined  this  way  even  for  user  aetir.ec  selection  > 


A 


H10. 


nq  language-defined  syr.ools 

appearing  in  tne  s « * n. e context 

will  nave  essentially  aitfcrer.t  meanings. 


.a  T 
•b 

<consideration  snould  be  given  tc  the  aovan Lancs  oj 
the  tCL  notion  oi  pure  value  ana  proper  object 

\ 

also,  in  particular 
- is  not  used  ior  assignment, 

parameters  are  terms  and  unnecessary  parens  nave  not 
<inf act  they  are  removed,  inducing  trie  outer  onos> 

out , 

poiymorpnic  operators  (generic)  may  oe  aeiined. 


meaning , 


a o> 


There  will  be  no 

defaults  in  programs  which  affect  the  program  logic. 

That  i-S/  decisions  which  attect  program  logic 
will  be  made  cither 

irrevocably  when  tne  language. is  aetineu,  or 
explicitly  in  each  program. 


There  are  no  defaults  in  programs  which  affect  the  program  logic. 
All  decisions  which  attect  program  logic  are  cither  in  tne 
language  definition  or  in  each  program. 

what  a program  does  in  the  language  is  deter minaoie  from  the 
program  and  tne  model  for  language.  Lacn  decision  is 
either  glooal  to  some  scope  or  local  to  each  use. 

<nothing  is  Known  tnat  violates  tnis  requirement 


Defaults  will  oe  provided 

for  special  capan j l i t ies  affecting  only 
object  representation  and 
. other  properties 

the  programmer  uoes  not 
know  or 
care 
about . 

Such  defaults  will  always  mean  that 

the  programmer  uoes  not  care  wnich  cnoice  is  made. 

Tne  programmer  will  be  able  to 

override  tnese  uetauits  when  necessary. 


T 


Defaults  are  provided  for  special  capabilities  affecting  oniy 
object  representation 

Dy  tne  mode  constants  and  constructors, 
and  other  properties 
such  as 

open  ana  closed  routines  which  are 

semantically  equivalent  Coetault  is  closed), 
reentrant  ana  nonreentrant  which  are 

subsumed  oy  reentrant  which  is  always  the  case 

The  SPECL  facility  will  privide  tne  aDility  to  override 
the  default  cnoices  cf  ooject  representation  and  management 
and  code  generation  to  exploit  specific  architectural  features. 

The  existing  ECL  compiler  facility  Includes  the  ability  to 
override  the  oetault  choices  or  variable- i nvariencies 
and  rewriting  of  specific  routine  usages*. 


O Qi 
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The  user  a’ ill  De  able  to  associate 
compi le-t ime  variaoles  with 
programs . 

These  will  include 

variaoles  wnicn  specify  the  object  corn  outer  mode  1 and 
other  aspects  ot  tne  ooject  machine  coniigurat ion. 


E 

With  the  SPKCL  facility  specific  object  machine  features 
may  be  exploited. 


« 


The  source  language  will  permit 

the  use  of  conditional  statements 
(e.g.,  case  state-rents) 
depenoent  on 

the  object  environment  ana 
other  compile- time  variades.. 

In  such  cases, 

the  conuitional  will  oe 

evaluated  at  compile  time  ana 

only  the  selectea  pain  will  be  compiled. 


.a  T 
• D 

The  language  provides  the  use  of  conditional  statements 
such  as  tne  CASK  statement  wnich  may  oe  dependent  on 
the  environment  of  compilation.  Tne  general  facility 
for  compiling  only  the  selected  patn  is  provide.d  tor 
in  tne  existing  compile  through  computed  macros. 

<say  more  aoout  computed  macros> 

.This  facility  is  a special  case  of  the  facility 
for  identifying  constant  expressions  ana  evaluating 
them  during  compilation. 


The  source  language  will  contain 

a simple,  clearly  ldentitiacle  base 
which  nojses  all  tne  power  of  tne  language. 

To  the  extent  possible, 

the  Base  .v i 1 1 be  minimal, 
witn 

each  feature  providing  a single  unique  capability 
not  otherwise  ouplicatea  in  tne  base. 

The  choice  of  the  oast 

will  not  detract  from  the 
efficiency, 
safety,  or 
understand ability 
of  the  language. 


.a  T (witn  pragmatic  considerations) 

• h 

The  language  ELI  is  the  base  language  of  ECL  ana 
as  sucn  nouses  all  tne  power  of  tne  language. 

<more  could  oe  said  aoout  the  choices  made  in  ELI 
particularly  the  pragmatic  considerations 

for  example,  one  does  not  uerine  iteration  in  terms  of  recursion 
also,  SPECL  win  provide  for  the  explicit  factoring  ct  the  ELI 
into  the  components  ot  which  it  is  constructor 


o'  a» 


Language  restrictions  wnich  are 

dependent  only  on  the  translacoi  and 
not  on  tne  ooject  machine 
will  do  specified 

explicitly  in  the  language  definition. 


cr  o> 
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Language  restrictions 

which  are  inherently  uepenuent 

only  on  the  object  environment 
will  not  oe  built  into 

the  language  deiinition  or 
any  translator. 


lnese  restricions  are  not  in  the  excistinq  lacilitios, 
and  the  St'tCL  tacility-  will  provioe  tor  n, a King  the 
required  reports  <*  n e n a p r oy r a r.i  exceeds  the  lesources 
or  capaDilities  ot  tne  intended  object  machine. 


The  language  ana  its  translators 

will  not  impose  run  time  costs  tor 
unneeueo  or 
- unused 
generality. 


They  will  dc  cap dole  of 

producing  efficient  code  for  all  programs. 


.a  l’i  S 

.b 

This  is  the  general  philosophy  of  ELI. 

It  will  oe  carriea  out  in'greater  detail  witn  the 
SPECL  facility. 

<more  can  De  said  aoout  the  elaboration  or  the  requirement? 


n> 


J2. 

Any  optimizations  pariormed  by  tne  translator 
will  not  cnange  tne  efiect  of  the  program. 

T 

This  is  he  oasic  notion  of  a valid  optimization. 
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The  source  languaue  will  provide 
encapsulated  access  to 

machine-dependent  hardware  facilities, 
including  machine  language  coat-  insertions. 


.a  T 

,b 

Machine  language  code  insertions  are  encapsulated  as 
hand  codec  explicit  procedure.  ine  external 
appearance  ot  sucn  a procedure,  in  terms  or  parameter 
passing  ana  result  returning,  is  tnat  of  the 
explicit  procedure. 

This  facility  along  with  the  extended  mode  facility  may 
be  used  to  provided  encapsulated  access  to 
machine-dependent  hardware  facilities. 


I 
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It  will  t>e  possioie  within  tne  source  language 
to  speciiy  tne  object  representation  of 
composite  data  structures. 

These  descriptions  will  Le 
optional  and 
encapsulated  and 
will  be 

distinct  from  the  logical  description. 

The  user  will  be  note  to 

specify  tne  time/space  tradeoff  to  the  translator. 
If  not  specified, 

tne  object  representation  will  oe  optimal, 
as  detemi.neu  oy  the  translator. 


S 

The  existing  facility  provides  a cnoice  tor  the  representation 
of  all  ooiects.  with  SPb'CL  tne  user  will  nave  the  opportunity 
to  make  tnis  cnoice. 

The  descriptions  will  be  optional  and  encapsulated  ana 
will  oe  distinct  from  tne  logical  oescription. 

There  will  De  provision  to  speciiy  tne  time\space  tradeoff. 

If  not  specified  the  ooject  representation  will  be  determined 
by  tne  translator. 

<more  SPL'CL  information  would  be  useful  nere> 


Jb. 


s.  me  programmer  will  be  able  to 

specify  wnetner  calls  on  a routine  are  to  have  an 
open  or 
- closed 
Implementation. 

An  open  and  a closed  routine 
of  the  same  description 
will  have  identical  semantics. 


.a  E 


A routine  mayoe  sepecilied  to  the  compiler  as  being,  a 
substitution  macro  wnicn  means  that  it  will  oe  compiled 

inline. 

The  language  provides  for  the  equivalence  of  the  open  and  closed 
forms  except  tor  the  possibility  of  side  etrects,  if  a formal 
parameter  is  used  more  tnan  once  in  tne  oocy.  inis 
problem  could  be  avoided  in  qeneral  oy  additional  intermediate 
declarations,  or  in  specific  cases  if  more  analysis  of  tne 
usage  of  an  open  routine  is  done. 

Tne  choice  to  Deing  open  or  closed  coula  be  made  automatic  when 
the  analysis  tools  of  tne  W-ib  are  available. 
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The  language  dill  not  require  that 

the  object  n.acnine  have  an  operating  system. 

When  the  object  machine  ooes  have  an 
operating  system  or 
executive  program, 

the  hard *are/operat ing  sysem  combination 
will  be  interpreted  as 

defining  an  abstract  machine  wnicn 

acts  as  tne  object  machine  for  the  translator. 


The  SPLCL  facility  *ill  not  require  that  the  object  machine 
have  an  operating  system. 


er  at 
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K2. 

Tne  language  //ill  support 

the  integration  of  seperately  written  moouies 
into  an  operational  program. 

T 

This  is  provided  oy  the  link  facility. 


K3 


A family  of 

programming  tools  ana 
aids 

in  the  -form  ot  support  packages  including 
linkers , 
loaders,  and 
debugging  systems 
will  be  maoe  available  with 
the  language  ana 
its  trans lator s . 

There  will  oe  a consistent,  easily  usea 
user  interlace  for  these  tools. 


.a  T 

.b 

A rich  family  of  programming  tools  is  available  in  the  fcCL  system. 

The  support  packages  include 
a compiler 

which  is  compatible  *itn  the  interpreter, 
a linker 

for  combining  seperately  compiled  packages, 
a prooer 

tor  Observing  tne  behavior  of 

interpreted  01  compiled  routines, 
a oacklracer 

for  observing  tne  stack, 
a breaker 

for  setting  breakpoints  and  steping, 
a traper 

tor  defining  the  oenavior  of  the  system 
when  traps  occur. 

% 

All  of  tnese  facilities  are  consistent  an-o  easily  used  through 
• the  interactive  environment  proviaea  oy  ttie  top  level  ana 
break  level  environments.  Inese  environments  differ  only 
In  that  tne  stack  definea  *nen  a oreak  ob'cjrs  is  available 
for  inspection. 

<more  details  to  include  core  facilities  and  • 
the  notion  tnat  system  facilities  are  unitiea  witn  user  facilites 
sucn  as  LfJX,  PAKot,  CO -IP  ILL,  Cli.-1Puc.it,  COioIrtbCl,  etc... 
and  the  lack  ot  special  times  ...  see  some  ot  the  early  papers> 
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n,  A variety  of  useful  options  to  aid 

generat ion , 
test , 

documentation,  and 
modification 

of  programs  will  oe  provided  as 
support  sot t ware  avai ladle  wi tn 
the  language  or 
as  translator  options , 

As  a minimum,  tnese  will  include 
program  eJiting, 
post-mortem 

analysis  and 
diagnosis , 

program  retormating  tor 

standard  indentations  and 
' cross-reference  generation. 


T 


The  system's  support  facilities  which  aid 

generation,  test,  documentation,  ana  modification 
includes 

an  euitor 

wnich  is  syntax  directed  and  interactive, 
a proper 

for  interactive  analysis  and  diagnosis  of  problems 
whicn  may  oe  used  to  produce  execution  traces 
at  the  level  of  tne  language, 
an  unparser 

for  mapping  tne  abstract  representation  ot  programs 
to  a parsaole  ana  formated  ipretty-prir.ted)  concrete  form 
w*nich  nas  a standard  indentation  rule, 
a cross-reference  generator. 


- 
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The  source  language  will  permit  inclusion  o£ 
assertions , 
assumptions , 

axiomatic  definitions  o£  data  types, 
debugging  specifications,  ana 
units  of  measure 
in  programs. 

Because  many  assertional  methods  are 

not  yet  poverfui  enougn  for  practical  use, 
nor  sufficiently  well  aeveiopea  toi  standar dizat ion, 
tney  «ill  nave  the  status  of  comments. 


E 


These  facilities  may  easily  pe  incluaed  using  the 
facilities  of  the  oase  language. 

An  ASSERT  routine  exists  ana  the  otners  nay  be  done 
in  a similar  fasnicn.  ineir  interpretations  will  depenu 
on  the  evaluator  tnat  being  used. 

<see  the  paper  of  multiple  evaluators> 

They  may  be  given  the  status  of  comments. 

This  Kino  of  information  •vail  be  exploited  by  tne 
Program  Manipulation  system  which  is  currently  Deinq 
developed. 


% 
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NO  implementat  ion  of  the  language  #111  contain 
source-language  features  w h 1 c n are 
tot  detinea  in  the  language  scanuara. 

Any  Interpretation  ot  a language  feature 

not  explicitly  permitted  oy  tne  language 
will  oe  torDidden. 


• o 

A Dasic  concept  of  tne  fc'CL  system  is  tnat  the 
all  Implementations  De  a refinement  of  tne 
LCL  mooel  wmcn  is  tne  language  stanaarci. 

This  concept  will  he  realizaole  with  the 
SPECL  facility. 


% 


n.  Every  translator  for  the  language 

will  implement  the  entire  oase  language. 

There -will  be  no  suoset  implementation  of  the  base  language. 


.a  T 
.b 

Translators  for  the  language  will  oe  based  on  SPECL. 
<some  more  details  are  required  on  SPECL> 


L3 


n.  Ine  translator  will  minimize  compile  time  costs. 

A goal  o£  any  translator  ror  the  language  will  be 

low-cost  translation,  (wnen  optimizaion  is  disaoledl. 

. a X 

. b 

Use  ot  optimization  is  optional. 


I 
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■ 


Translators  will  oe  able  to 

produce  code  tor  a variety  ot  machines. 

The  macnine-independent  parts  of  translators 

might  ce  ouilt  incepenaently  ot  tne  cooe  generators. 


.b 

Translators  for  a variety  of  macnines  .vill.be  provided 
by  tne  SPLCL  facility. 


4 


The  translator  need  not  De  aole  to 
run  on  tne  ooject  machine. 

Self-hosting 

is  not  required,,  out 
is  often  desiraole. 

S 


The  SPECL  facility  will  oe  capable  of  cros.s  compiling 


Lb 


X me  translator 

will  do  full  syntax  checking, 
will  checK  ! . 

- all 

operations  and 
parameters 

tor  type  compatibility , and 
will  verity  that 

all  language- imposed  semantic  restrictions 
on  tne  macnine  are  met. 

It  will  not  automat jcaily 

correct  errors  oetected  at  compile  time. 


.a  T 


The  compiler  for  tne  language  operates  on  tne  aostract 
representation  wnicn  is  produced  by  tne  parser  . 
for  syntactically  correct  forms. 

Routine  parameters  may  De  cneck.ea  tor  type  compatibility 
when  compiieo. 

Automatic  error  correctiori  is  not  provided. 
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The  translator  will  prouuce 

compile  time  explanatory  diagnostic 
error  and 
warning 
messages, 

A suggested  set  ot 
error  and 
warning  situations 
will  De  provider 

as  part  ot  tne  language  definition. 


.a  T 


The  existing  compiler  produces  diagnostic  messages. 


<more  should  be  said  aoout  tne  specitics  in  explaingtions> 


The  character ist ics  ot  translator  implementations 
will  not  oe  aitactec  by  trie 
language  det inition  or 
. standards. 


The  compiler  and  other  tacilities  are  written  in  the 
language  itself  and  as  sucn  are  more  aole  to  evolve 
with  new  tecnnology  and  techniques. 

One  example  ot  this  is  the  advanced  analysis  tools 
of  the  P>is  which  may  oe  usee  to  collect  inrornation 
for  exploitation  oy  the  compiler. 


L9 


Translators  for  tne  language  will  be 

written  in  tneir  own  source  language. 


• b 

The  existing  compiler  is  written  In  its  own. source  language 
and  has  been  used  to  compile  ana  improve  itseii. 


Ml 


The  language  *111  be  composed  from 

features  *nicn  arc  within  tne  state  ot  the  art  and 
any  design  or  redesign 

which  is  necessary  to  achieve  the  neeoed  character i st ics 
will  De  conducted 

as  an  engineering  cesign  etiort  anu 
not  as  a research  project. 


.a  T 
• b 

<the  language  has  the  potential  for  aosorbing  aparently  new  technology 
in  fact  some  of  tne  features  nave  oeet,  used  to  model 
new  features  apearing  in  tne  literature  in  suen  a way 
that  tney  may  ue  used  as  part  of  tne  language? 
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M2. 

The  semantics  o£  tne  language  .'ill  ne 
defined  unamoiguously  and  clearly. 

To  the-  extent  a formal  definition 

assists  in  attaining  tnese  oojectives, 

the  language's  semantics  *ili  ce  specifiea  formally. 


.b 

The  semantics  of  the  language  are  deiinec  unar oiguously 
and  clearly  oy  tne  model  *hicn  is  written  in  the  language. 

<more  snould  t>e  said  aoout  this  approach  and  tne  trodel> 

* 
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M3. 

V The  user  documentation  oi  tne  language  /ill  oe 

complete  and 
will  include  Dotn 

- a tutorial  introductory  description  and 
a formal  in-tieptn  description. 

Tne  language  *111  oe  defined 
as  if  it  were  tne 

macnine-ievel  lanouage  of  an 
abstract  digital  computer. 


.b 

There  currently  exists  a reference  manual  xnicn  is  reasonably 
complete  and  in  tne  process  of  oeing  refined  and  updated. 

A tutorial  is  in  form  of  class  notes  is  Deing  developed.  ; 

A formal  description  will  be  contained  in  the  model  descriptions. 

The  moael  defines  tne  language  in  terms  of  an  interpreter  for 
the  language  written  in  tne  language  itself. 


M4. 

The  language 
will  be 

configuration- managed 

tnrougnout  its  total  life  cycle  and 

will  oe 

controlled  at  the  L'oD  level 
to  ensure 

tnat  there  is  only  one  version 
of  the  source  language  and 
that  all  translators  conform 
to  that  standard. 


.a  cthis  is  a policy  in  tne  use  of  the  ianguage> 

.b 


O’  0> 


M5. 

There  will  oe  identified  support  agentls) 
responsiole 

for  maintaining  the  translators  and 
for  associateo 
design, 
development, 
debugging,  and 
maintenance  aics. 


<this  is  a policy  in  the  use  of  the  ianguage> 
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Mb. 


\ There  will  oe 

standards  and 

' support  agents 

for  common  lioraries, 

including  application-or intea  lioraries 


.a  <this  is  a policy  using  the  language> 

• b 

This  Kind  of  requirement  is  certainly  easily  achievable  with 
the  system. 

<see  some  of  the  past  Harvard  papers  on  package  specialization,  etc> 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  report  gives  an  evaluation  of  the  LTR  programming 
language  compared  with  the  " TINMAN"  requirements  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense. 

For  each  requirement,  a grade  has  been  given  with  the 
following  scale t 

10i  The  requirement  is  completely  satisfied. 

8 i The  requirement  is  almost  completely  satisfied. 
6«  The  requirement  is  mostly  satisfied. 

4i  The  requirement  is  partially  satisfied. 

2j  The  requirement  is  very  partially  satisfied..' 

0«  The  requirement  is  not  satisfied. 


« 
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A DATA  TYPES 


GRADE:  10 
GRADE:  10 


A1  Complete  agreement 

A2  LTR  provides  also  a bit  string  type 


GRADE:  0 

GRADE:  10 
GRADE:  2 

GRADE:  6 

GRADE:  10 


I i 
! ! 

, \ 


A3  LTR  does  not  provide  that  possibility 
A4  Complete  agreement 

A5  Character  type  is  not  an  enumeration  type 

A6  The  lower  subscript  bound  is  always  1 

the  upper  subscript  bound  is  determined  at 
compile  time 

A?  This  is  completely  satisfied  by  the  LTR 
EQUIVALENCE  declaration 
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B OPERATIONS 


B1  Satisfied  but  LTR  does  not  allow  to  define 
to  define  new  data  types 


B2  Completely  satisfied 


GRADE:  8 


GRADE:  10 


B3  The  LTR  type  defined  by  enumeration  is  the  GRADE i 8 

QUALITY  type.  For  that  type,  the  only  allowed 
operators  are  EQL  and  NEQ. 

B4  LTR  provides  also  an  integer  modulo  operator.  GRADE:  10 

B5  LTR  truncation  rules  are  correct.  Rounding  is  GRADE:  8 
implicit  for  floating  point-fixed  point 
numbers  conversions. 


B6  Completely  satisfied. 

B7  LTR  allows  data  transfer  between  records. 
It  does  not  allow  scalar  operations  or 
assignment  on  arrays. 


GRADE:  10 
GRADE:  4 


B8  There  is  no  implicit  type  conversion  except  GRADE: 
betv/een  integer,  fixed  point  and  floating 
point  data. Conversion  between  the  object 
representation  of  numbers  and  the  representation 
as  characters  is  not  provided. 


B9  Completely  satisfied. 


GRADE:  10 


BIO  LTR  provides  real-time  I/O  . Dynamical  assi-  GRADE:  8 

gnment  is  not  provided.  The  I/O  operations 
are  partially  installation-dependant.  There 
is  no  file  facility. 


Bll  That  feature  seems  to  be  missing. 


GRADE:  0 


C EXPRESSIONS  AND  PARAMETERS 


Cl  Completely  satisfied 
C2  Completely  satisfied 
C3  Completely  satisfied 

C4  Constant  expressions  are  not  provided. 

C5  LTR  seems  to  meet  that  requirement. 

C6  Completely  satisfied 

C7  Parameters  by  value  and  by  reference  are 
provided.  Exception  parameters  and  proce- 
dure parameters  are  not  available. 

C8  Type,  precision,  scale  are  mandatory. 
Dimension  is  optional. 


GRADE:  10 
GRADE:  10 
GRADE:  10 
GRADE:  0 
GRADE:  8 
GRADE:  10 
GRADE:  8 


GRADE: 


C9  The  number  of  arguments  cannot  be  variable.  GRADE:  0 


D VARIABLES.  LITERALS  AND  CONSTANTS 


D1  Not  provided.  GRADE j 0 

D2  Completely  satisfied.  GRADE:  10 

D3  Completely  satisfied.  GRADE:  10 

D4  The  range  cannot  be  specified  for  floating  GRADE:  8 

point  numbers,  only  for  integer  and  fixed 
point  numbers. 

D5  LTR  meets  that  requirement  partially.  GRADE:  4 

D6  LTR  seems  to  meet  mostly  that  requirement.  GRADE:  6 


E DEFINITION  FACILITIES 


El 

That  possibility  is  not  provided. 

GRADEi 

0 

E2 

(Cf  El) 

GRADEi 

0 

E3 

Completely  satisfied. 

GRADEi 

10 

E4 

(Cf  El) 

GRADE! 

0 

E5 

(Cf  El) 

GRADEi 

0 

E6 

(Cf  El) 

GRADEi 

0 

E? 

(Cf  El) 

GRADEi 

10 

E8 

(Cf  El) 

GRADEi 

0 
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F SCOPE  AND  LIBRARIES 


FI  The  LTR  SETS  provide  controlled  allocation  data. 
The  corresponding  primitives  are  the  NEW  and  the 
ERASE  statements. 

F2  LTR  meets  that  requirement. 

F3  Completely  satisfied. 

F4  Well  fullfilled. 

F5  Completely  satisfied. 

F6  Completely  satisfied. 

F7  LTR  fulfills  mostly  that  requirement. 


GRADE i 8 

GRADEi  8 
GRADE:  10 
GRADE!  8 
GRADE:  10 
GRADE!  10 
GRADEi  6 


G CONTROL  STRUCTURES 

GRADE « 10 

GRADE : 10 
GRADE t 8 

GRADE:  8 

GRADE : 0 

GRADE:  10 
GRADE:  8 

GRADE:  10 


G1  Completely  satisfied  including  asynchronous 
interrupt  handling 

G2  Completely  satisfied. 

G3  In  an  " IF. . .THEN. . .ELSE"  statement,  the  ELSE 
is  optional. 

G4  Mostly  satisfied.  However,  the  termination 
condition  cannot  appear  anywhere  in  the  loop 
and  a control  variable  is  not  necessarily  local 
to  the  loop. 

G5  Recursive  procedures  are  not  provided. 

G6  Completely  satisfied. 

G7  That  requirement  seems  well  satisfied  by  the 
standard  LTR  interrupt  handling  (provided  the 
operating  system  is  adequate). 

G8  Completely  fitted. 


f 


HI  Well  fitted.  However,  the  length  of  identifiers  is 
limited. 

H2  Completely  satisfied. 


GRADE!  8 


GRADE:  10 


H3  LTR  character  set  is  a subset  of  64  ASCII  subset  GRADE t 10 


H4  Mostly  satisfied.  Long  identifiers  (with  underline) 
are  not  allowed. 

H5  Card  boundaries  are  ignored. 

H6  Well  fitted. 

H7  Completely  satisfied.  * 

H8  Completely  satisfied. 

H9  Array  referent  notation  and  function  referent 
notation  are  identical.  Data  selection  by  the 
mean  of  pointers  has  a different  referent  notation. 

H10  Completely  satisfied. 


GRADE:  6 


GRADE:  0 

GRADE:  8 

GRADE:  10 
GRADE:  10 
GRADE:  6 


GRADE:  10 


I DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL  COMPILATION  AND  LANGUAGE  RESTRICTIONS 


11  Completely  satisfied. 

12  Completely  satisfied. 

13  Not  provided. 

14  Well  fitted. 

A conditional  sequence  of 
defined  by: 

$BEGIN  name 


$END 

15  Well  fitted 

16  Well  fitted 

17  Completely  satisfied. 


GRADE:  10 

i 

GRADE:  10 
GRADE:  0 

GRADE:  8 

instructions  is 
of  the  sequence 


GRADE:  8 

GRADE:  8 

GRADE:  10 


J EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESENTATIONS  AND  MACHINE  DEPENDENCIES 


J1  Requirement  well  satisfied. 

J2  Requirement  completely  satisfied. 

J3  Requirement  completly  satisfied. 

J4  LTR  allows  to  specify  the  order  of  the 
fields  and  the  width  of  the  fields.  The 
IXJGICAL  type  allows  to  specify  multiple 
fields  in  a word. 

J5  LTR  provides  only  closed  call.  GRADE:  0 


GRADE:  8 

GRADE:  10 
GRADE:  10 
GRADE:  8 
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Preface 


This  report  presents  an  assessment  of  MORAL  against 
the  requirements  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Defence,  as  described  in  the  TINMAN  document.  The 
report  was  commissioned  from  Software  Sciences  Ltd  by 
the  United  Kingdom  Ministry  of  Defence  through  the  Royal 
Signals  and  Radar  Establishment  at  Great  Malvern. 

The  contents  are  essentially  in  two  parts.  The  largest 
part  is  a formal  assessment  following  the  lines  presented 
in  the  paper  "Evaluation  Methods  for  the  HOL  Comparison 
Effort".  This  is  contained  in  the  Appendix.  It  was  felt 
that  the  sheer  size  of  this  section  is  something  of  a 
barrier  to  understanding  and  that  it  was  important  to 
include  a more  informal  discussion  as  well.  The  body 
of  the  report  is  therefore  an  overview  of  how  the  MORAL 
language  stands  in  respect  to  TINMAN. 
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Introduction 

The  programming  language  MORAL  is  a development  which 
has  had  two  primary  aims. 

The  first  was  to  provide  a high  level  programming  medium 
geared  specifically  to  the  MASCOT  approach  to  the 
production  of  real-time  systems.  The  second  was  to 
provide  a high  degree  of  portability  of  programs 
within  the  UK  through  the  adoption  of  CORAL  66  as  a 
target  language  for  the  implementation  of  MORAL. 

Within  the  constraints  imposed  by  these  two  goals 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  produce  a language  which 
actively  supports  good  structure. 


The  initial  design  of  the  language  was  carried  out 
between  November  1975  and  January  1976  and  a first 
prototype  translator  was  completed  in  September  1976 
for  experimental  use  at  the  Royal  Signals  and  Radar 
Establishment  at  Malvern  in  England. 


Informal  Assessment  and  Discussion 


Attitudes 

In  assessing  MORAL  against  TINMAN  we  have  had  to  adopt 
certain  attitudes.  The  most  important  of  these  concerns 
our  view  of  real  time. 

TINMAN  is  conventional  in  its  approach  to  time  and  to 
task  synchronisation.  MORAL,  on  the  other  hand,  reflects 
the  MASCOT  approach  to  the  structure  of  real  time  systems. 
We  take  the  attitude  that  this  approach  represents  a 
valid  solution  to  the  problem  of  real  time  structure 
and  in  some  ways  offers  a better  approach  than  that 
assumed  by  TINMAN. 

Whatever  one's  view  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
approaches  they  are  so  different  that  detailed  discussion 
against  individual  aspects  of  the  TINMAN  requirement  is 
not  very  meaningful. 

There  is  a second  area  where  MORAL  departs  from  TINMAN 
on  a matter  of  principle.  This  is  in  respect  of  the 
question  of  how  far  a language  should  go  in  defining 
such  details  of  a program's  execution  as  the  order  of 
evaluation  of  operands  in  an  expression  or  a parameter 
list.  We  believe  that  it  can  never  be  good  for  a program 
to  rely  for  its  correct  operation  on  such  details.  Indeed 
we  would  go  further  and  suggest  that  it  would  be  a not 
unreasonable  test  of  a programs  correctness  that  it  should 
survive  deliberate  variation  in  the  way  such  matters  are 
implemented . 

In  the  case  of  MORAL  there  is  another  reason  for  stopping 
short  of  such  complete  specification.  Since  one  of  the 
aims  of  the  language  was  that  translation  into  CORAL  66 


I 

I 
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should  be  a practical  and  effective  road  to  portability 
the  definition  had  to  avoid  imposing  constraints  which 
might  be  impossible  to  meet  in  any  straight-forward  way 
due  to  the  existing  variety  of  CORAL  compilers. 

These  two  areas  account  for  a significant  number  of  the 
points  where  MORAL  fails  to  comply  with  a strict 
interpretation  of  the  TINMAN  requirement.  However,  we 
do  not  recommend  any  changes  to  the  language  to  cover 
these  cases  as  we  regard  the  principles  involved  as  of 
some  importance. 


As  far  as  its  general  style  is  concerned  MORAL  seems 
to  fit  the  requirements  rather  well.  It  has  an 
appropriate  emphasis  on  allowing  the  programmer  to 
develop  and  use  abstractions  in  a way  that  is  explicit 
in  what  he  writes.  It  tries  to  ensure  that  the  compiler 
detects  the  great  majority  of  simple  errors.  While  it 
is  altogether  a rather  smaller  language  than  is  implied 
by  TINMAN  its  basic  structures  are  modern  and  fairly 
clean . 

It  lacks  some  of  more  powerful  facilities  which  would 
have  increased  its  cost  disproportionately.  These  are 
compile  time  facilities,  operator  definitions  and  dynamic 
array  bounds.  It  deliberately  avoids  over-complete 
specification  of  evaluation  order  and  fails  to  be 
sufficiently  flexible  in  the  treatment  of  precision. 

It  offers  a comprehensive  and  rather  individual  approach 
to  real  time  which  is  discussed  in  the  next  section. 


2.3  Real  Time 


I 
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As  mentioned  above  MORAL  treats  real  time  in  a 
very  particular  way.  This  reflects  the  origin  of 
the  language  as  a part  of  the  MASCOT  development. 

The  MASCOT  approach  to  the  development  of  a real  time 
system  demands  that  the  system  be  defined  as  a network 
whose  elements  are  independently  schedulable  activities 
and  data  areas  such  that  there  is  no  other  interraction 
between  different  activities  than  the  consequences  of 
their  common  access  to  particular  data  areas.  All  such 
access  is  explicitly  shown  in  a network  diagram  and 
provides  the  focus  for  all  time-sensitive  or  synchronising 
behaviour. 

Within  an  activity  there  are  no  parallel  operations. 

In  fact  the  facilities  of  MORAL  are  at  two  levels  in 
respect  of  this  structure.  Primitives  are  provided  at 
quite  a fundamental  level  for  controlling  the  access  to 
the  common  areas  while  higher  level  encapsulation  facilities 
are  there  to  allow  all  dependence  on  the  primitives  to  be 
completely  protected  and  hidden  from  the  bodies  of  the 
activities . 

This  approach  aims  for  true  modularity  of  software  in 
real  time  systems,  allowing  components  to  be  reusable 
and  interchangeable.  A second  significant  advantage 
is  that  the  network  diagram  which  represents  the  structure 
of  the  system  is  largely  independent  of  the  number  of 
processors  employed  and  changes  to  the  computer  configuration 
can  be  implemented  without  significant  change  to  the 
software  structure. 


In  the  context  of  TINMAN  this  approach  is  a little 
difficult  to  assess.  TINMAN  is  written  under  the 


assumption  of  a conventional  structure  for  real 
time.  The  most  critical  area  which  needs  to  be 
looked  at  is  that  of  error  recovery.  TINMAN 
requires  that  normal  'ON  Statement'  facilities  be 
available  for  this  while  MASCOT  (and  hence  MORAL) 
demands  that  all  non  sequential  possibilities  are 
designed  into  the  network. 

In  looking  at  the  consequences  of  this  it  is  important 
to  distinguish  between  the  two  types  of  use  which  are 
made  of  ON  Statements. 

One  type  is  as  a way  of  coping  with  an  actual  error 
condition  of  some  kind.  The  other  is  as  part  of  the 
application  logic  where  some  of  the  scheduling  is 
driven  by  events. 

Using  MORAL  the  first  type  of  use  is  the  only  one  ... 
which  is  relevant  and  the  attitude  adopted  here  is 
that  for  errors  which  are  only  detectable  by  hardware 
(i.e.  those  for  which  an  ON  statement  is  the  only  way 
of  trapping  than  in  the  program)  these  will  either  be 
associated  with  peripheral  activity  and  handleable  in 
the  normal  way,  or  will  necessitate  shutting  down  and 
restarting  part  of  the  network.  This  last  capability 
needs  to  be  designed  in  at  the  network  level  and  not 
left  to  individual  programmers. 
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2.4  Other  Particular  Points  of  Difference 

MORAL  is  not  a particularly  large  language  and  besides 
the  points  already  discussed  it  falls  short  of  the 
TINMAN  requirement  in  a number  of  respects. 

Its  treatment  of  alternative  record  types  does  not  quite 
meet  the  standard  required.  The  deficiency  is  in  the 
level  of  security  which  can  be  guaranteed  without 
unacceptable  overheads.  This  aspect  of  the  language 
is  likely  to  be  revised. 

Its  treatment  of  enumeration  types  is  not  as  general 
as  would  have  been  liked  and  offers  scope  for  extension. 
However,  the  suggestion  in  TINMAN  that  character  sets 
should  be  able  to  be  treated  as  any  other  enumeration 
set  is  probably  too  large  a step  to  take. 

The  available  precision  for  numeric  calculation  is 
limited  by  the  use  of  CORAL  66  as  a target  language. 

The  related  facilities  of  booleans,  bit  operations  and 
powerset  types  are  not  all  available  although  the 
capability  of  the  language  is  quite  sufficient. 

MORAL  goes  rather  further  than  the  TINMAN  requirements 
in  providing  facilities  for  restricting  access  to  the 
internal  structure  of  a record  type. 

MORAL  does  not  provide  any  form  of  controlled  access  to 
machine  dependent  facilities.  Nor  does  it  allow  the 
user  to  control  the  way  particular  language  features 
are  to  be  implemented  in  individual  cases. 
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3 . Summary 

Overall  we  would  say  that  despite  quite  a number  of 
points  where  MORAL  fails  in  varying  degrees  to  meet 
the  TINMAN  requirements,  the  language  goes  a long 
way  towards  satisfying  the  needs  of  the  Department 
of  Defence. 

Whether  the  differences  of  principle  regarding  real-time 
structure  are  acceptable  is  a matter  for  discussion  and 
this  can  only  be  resolved  by  consideration  of  wider 
issues . 


Appendix 


The  Formal  Assessment  and  Evaluation  Chart 
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1.0.  Requirement:  A1 

The  language  will  be  typed.  The  type  (or  mode)  of  all 
variables,  components  of  composite  data  structures, 
expressions,  operations,  and  parameters  will  be 
determinable  at  compile  time  and  unalterable  at 
run  time.  The  language  will  require  that  the  type 
of  each  variable,  and  component  of  composite  data 
structures  be  explicitly  specified  in  the  source 
programs . 

2.0.  Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords 

type,  integer,  fixed,  floating , byte,  status , ref , 
array,  group,  endgroup,  const,  case,  endcase 

2.2.  Structures 

arraytype,  assignabletype , constanttype , declarabletype , 
directtype,  paramtype,  pointertype,  proctype,  rangetype, 
referencetype , simpletype,  typedec,  usertype,  casedec 

2.3.  Features 
U/A. 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 


1.  Totally  meets  requirement  (X) 

2.  Partially  meets  requirement  ( ) 

3.  Does  not  meet  requirement  ( ) 

4.  Undefined  ( ) 
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3.1.  Totally  meets  Requirement 

3.1.1.  Language  Description 

MORAL  requires  that  the  types  of  all  variables, 
parameters  and  components  of  composite  data 
structures  be  explicitly  specified  in  the 
source  program.  This  includes  full  specif ication 
of  the  alternative  formats  that  records  may 
take.  These  type  specifications  enable  the 
compiler  to  perform  full  compile-time  type 
checking  of  parameters,  expressions, 
assignments  etc. 

3.1.2.  Language/Requirement  Conflict 
None 
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1.0.  Requirement:  A2 

The  language  will  provide  data  types  for  integer,  real 
(floating  point  and  fixed  point) , Boolean  and  character 
and  will  provide  arrays  (ie.  composite  data  structures 
with  indexable  components  of  homogeneous  type)  and 
records  (ie.  composite  data  structures  with  labelled 
components  of  heterogeneous  type)  as  type  generators. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords. 

integer,  fixed,  floating , byte , array , group , 
endgroup 

2.2.  Structures 

arraytype,  groupdef inition,  simpletype,  typedec, 
typedef iner . 

2.3.  Features 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance. 


1. 

Totally  meets  requirement 

( ) 

2. 

Partially  meets  requirement 

(X) 

3. 

Does  not  meet  requirement 

( ) 

4. 

Undefined 

( ) 

3.2. 


Partially  meets  requirement. 


3.2.1. 


Current  Language. 


3. 2. 1.1.  Degree: 90%. 

MORAL  provides  integer,  floating , fixed  and  byte  as 
basic  types  and  both  arrays  and  groups  as  type 
generators,  (group  in  MORAL  corresponds  to  'record' 
in  TINMAN) . In  addition  MORAL  provides  ref  and 
status  as  further  type  generators,  (status  in 
MORAL  corresponds  to  'enumeration  sets'  in  TINMAN). 


3. 2. 1.2.  Language  Description. 

The  Simple  types  integer , floating , fixed  and  byte 
are  predefined  in  MORAL.  Further  types  may  be  defined 
by  means  of  a typedec  which  defines  a new  type  as 
either : 

1.  an  array  of  components  of  homogeneous  type, 

2.  a group  of  named  components  of  heterogeneous  types, 

3.  a ref  to  a variable  of  some  type  (i.e.  a typed 

pointer)  x- 

4.  a status  (ie.  an  enumeration  of  the  values  taken 
by  variables  of  the  type  being  defined.) 

3. 2. 1.3.  Limitations 

MORAL  does  not  provide  a Boolean  type  distinct 
from  other  simple  types. 

3. 2. 1.4.  Language/Requirement  Conflict. 

The  language  elements  specified  in  subsection  2 
do  not  conflict  with  any  of  the  HOL  requirements. 


3.2.2.  Modified/Extended  Language. 

The  language  could  be  extended  to  include  the  type 
boolean;  this  would  appear  in  the  syntax  as  a 
further  alternative  of  the  syntax  production 
'Simpletype ' . At  present,  boolean  expressions  may 
only  appear  in  restricted  contexts  (eg.  i£  then) ; 
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further,  certain  boolean  operations  are  defined  on 
numeric  data.  Any  extension  to  include  booleans 
would  require  a rationalisation  and  integration 
with  these  and  other  features,  eg.  B6  (Boolean 
operations) , Bll  (powersets) . 


1.0. 


Requirement:  A3. 


The  source  language  will  require  global  (to  a scope) 
specification  of  the  precision  for  floating  point 
arithmetic  and  will  permit  precision  specification 
for  individual  variables.  This  specif ication  will 
be  interpreted  as  the  maximum  precision  required 
by  the  program  logic  and  the  minimum  precision 
to  be  supported  by  the  object  code. 

2.0.  Language  Elements. 

2.1.  Keywords . 
none. 

2.2.  Structures, 
none. 

2.3.  Features. 

N/A. 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliarce. 

1.  Totally  meets  requirement  ( ) 

2.  Partially  meets  requirement  ( ) 

3.  Does  not  meet  requirement  (X) 

4.  Undefined 

3.3.  Does  not  meet  requirement. 

3.3.1.  Current  language. 

3. 3. 1.1.  Reasoning 

Although  MORAL  allows  specifications 
of  the  precision  and  range  of  fixed 
point  and  integer  variables,  it  does 
not  allow  specification  of  the  precision 
of  floating  point  arithmetic  or  for 
individual  variables. 


3.3.2.  Modified/Extended  Language. 

Extensions  could  be  made  to  the  language  to 
meet  this  requirement.  Indeed  this  could  be 
considered  virtually  independantly  of  other 
language  features.  However  no  suggestion  is 
made  here  for  the  format  of  this  extension 
as  this  would  require  the  resolution  of 
several  problems:  eg.  whether  the  precision 
refers  to  stored  values  or  to  operations 
or  both;  effects  of  assignment  between 
variables  of  different  precisions,  etc. 


Fixed  point  numbers  will  be  treated  as  exact 
quantities  which  have  a range  and  a fractional 
step  size  which  are  determined  by  the  user  at 
compile  time.  Scale  factor  management  will  be 
done  by  the  compiler. 

2.0.  Language  elements. 

2.1.  Keywords: 
fixed , integer . 

2.2.  Structures: 

Size,  Fraction  bits. 

2.3.  Features 

Scale  factor  management  is  done  by  the  compiler. 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

1.  Totally  meets  requirement  (X) 

2.  Partially  meets  requirement  ( ) 

3.  Does  not  meet  requirement  ( ) 

4.  Undefined  ( ) 


3.1.  ■ Totally  meets  requirement. 

3.1.1.  Language  Description 

A fixed  variable  must  be  declared  to  have 
a certain  size  and  Fraction  bits.  Size 
defines  the  number  of  bits  allocated  to 
storing  the  number  and  therefore  defines 
its  range.  Fractionbits  defines  how  many 
bits  are  regarded  as  the  fractional  bits, 
and  therefore  defines  the  step  size. 
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Both  Size  and  Fractionbics  are  integer 
quantities  determined  at  compile  time. 
Note  that  Fractionbits  may  be  positive 
or  negative  and  may  have  a value  such 
that  the  binary  point  falls  outside 
the  significant  field  of  the  number. 

Language/Requirement  Conflict. 


1.0 


Requirement  A 5 


Character  sets  will  be  treated  as  any  other  enumeration 
type. 

2.0.  Language  elements. 

2.1.  Keywords 
status 

2.2.  Structures. 

Simpletype. 

2.3.  Features. 

N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance. 

3.2.  Partially  meets  requirement. 

3.2.1.  Existing  Language. 

3. 2. 1.1.  Degree:  70% 

MORAL  allows  the  definition  of 
enumeration  sets  which  includes 
the  definition  of  program  literals 
and  the  order  of  the  elements. 
These  properties  are  unalterable 
at  run-time. 
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The  definition  of  enumeration  sets  in 
MORAL  takes  the  form: 


status  (Identif ierlist ) 

The  identifers  listed  are  the  program 
literals  for  the  members  of  the 
enumeration  set  and  are  assumed  to 
appear  in  order  of  increasing  value. 

Additionally,  the  built-in  simple  type 
byte  is  defined  to  take  values  which  are 
the  positive  integer  interpretations  of 

the  character  set  of  the  execution 

environment. 

3. 2. 1.3.  Limitations 

MORAL  does  not  define  input/output  of 
the  values  of  basic  types.  Thus  the 
effects  of  transferring  a status  value 
to  or  from  a devices  are  not  defined. 

3. 2. 1.4.  Language/Requirement  Conflict. 

None 


3 . 2 . 2 .Modified/Extended  Language 
None  proposed. 


1.0. 


Requirement : A6 


The  language  will  require  user  specification  of  the 
number  of  dimensions,  the  range  of  subscript  values 
for  each  dimension,  and  the  type  of  each  array 
component.  The  number  of  dimensions,  the  type 
and  the  lower  subscript  bound  will  be  determinable 
at  compile  time.  The  upper  subscript  bound  will 
be  determinable  at  entry  to  the  array  allocation 
scope . 

2.0.  Language  Elements. 

2.1.  Keywords. 
array 

2.2.  Structures. 

Array type.  Range 

2.3.  Features 


N/A 


3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

3.2. 


3. 2. 1.1.  Degree:  90% 

MORAL  requires  that  the  number  of 
dimensions,  the  range  of  subscript 
values  for  each  dimension  and  the 
type  of  each  array  component  be 
specified.  The  number  of  dimensions, 
the  tvue  and  the  lower  subscript 
bound  are  determinable  at  compile 
time . 

3. 2. 1.2.  Language  Description 

An  Arraytype  has  the  form 
array  (Range)  Simpletype 
for  a single  dimension  array  or 
array  ( Range , Range)  Simpletype 
for  a two-dimensional  array 

Range  takes  the  form 

Integerconstant  J^o  Integerconstant  or 
ini-ererconstant  : Intergerconstant 

these  being  merely  syntactic 


Totally  meets  requirement  ( ) 

Partially  meets  requirement  (X) 

Does  not  meet  requirement  ( ) 

Undefined  ( ) 

Partially  meets  requirement. 

3.2.1.  Current  Language 


alternatives. 


3.2.2.  Modified/Extended  Language. 

MORAL  could  be  extended  to  permit  the  upper 
bound  of  array  subscripts  to  be  a variable 
or  expression  whose  value  was  determinable 
at  the  time  of  entry  to  the  array  allocation 
scope.  This  would  require  the  addition  of 
generic  operators  to  make  the  actual  bounds 
of  arrays  available  within  the  source 


language. 
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1.0.  Requirement:  A 7 


The  language  will  permit  records  to  have  alternative 
structures,  each  of  which  is  fixed  at  compile  time. 
The  name  and  type  of  each  record  component  will  be 
specified  by  the  user  at  compile  time. 

2.0.  Language  Elements. 

2.1.  Keywords. 

group,  endgroup,  case,  endcase , when. 

2.2.  Structures. 

Groupdef inition,  Fielddec,  Casedec 

2.3.  Features. 

N/A 

2.4.  Degree  of  Compliance. 


1. 

Totally  meets 

requirement 

( ) 

2. 

Partially  meets  requirement 

(X) 

3. 

Does  not  meet 

requirement 

( ) 

4. 

Undefined 

( ) 

3.2.  Partially  meets  requirement 

3.2.1.  Current  Language 

3. 2. 1.1.  Degree:  80%. 

MORAL  provides  record  types  and 
permits  them  to  have  alternative 
structures.  These  alternative 
structures  are  fixed  at  compile 
time  and  fully  discriminated  at 
run-time . 


3. 2. 1.2. 


Language  Description 


A group  in  MORAL  corresponds  to  a 
record  in  TINMAN.  The  fields  of  a 
group  may  be  any  Datadec,  Proceduredec 
or  Casedec.  The  latter  form  specifies 
a discriminated  set  of  alternative 
structures  that  the  group  may  take, 
dependent  on  the  value  of  an  integer 
or  status  field  declared  previously 
in  the  group. 


3. 2. 1.3.  Limitations 

The  discrimination  condition  for  the 
alternative  structures  defined  in  a 
casedec  is  restricted  to  a single 
field. 

3. 2. 1.4.  Language/Requirement  Conflict 

The  language  constructions  currently 
used  to  extract  values  from  Casedecs 
make  run-time  checking  of  the  current 
structure  within  Casedecs  potentially 
expensive.  This  aspect  of  the  language 
is  currently  under  review. 


3.2.2.  Modified/Extended  Language 

This  aspect  of  MORAL  is  currently  under  review. 
One  possible  outcome  of  this  is  that  the  current 
Casedec  will  be  replaced  by  fully  discriminated 
unions  with  access  to  the  constituent  values 
restricted  to  case-conformity  statements  along 
the  lines  of  Algol  68. 
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1.0.  Requirement:  Bl. 

Assignment  and  reference  operation  will  be  automatically 
defined  for  all  data  types  which  do  not  manage  their 
data  storage.  The  assignment  operation  will  permit 
any  value  of  a given  type  to  be  assigned  to  a variable, 
array  or  record  component  of  that  type  of  of  a union 
type  containing  that  type.  Reference  will  retrieve 
the  last  assigned  value. 

2.0.  Language  Elements. 

2.1.  Keywords 

assignment  symbol:  ;= 

2.2.  Structures 

Assignmentstatement , Expression,  Variable. 

2.3.  Features. 

N/A. 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance. 

1.  Totally  meets  requirement  ( ) 

2.  Partially  meets  requirement  (X) 

3.  Does  not  meet  requirement  ( ) 

4.  Undefined  ( ) 

3.2.  Partially  meets  requirement 

3.2.1.  Current  Language. 

3. 2. 1.1.  Degree:  80% 
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Assignment  is  automatically  defined  for 
all  types  except  Constanttypes  (ie. 
those  whose  definition  begins  with  the 
keyword  const) . Constanttype  variables 
must  have  an  initial  value  specified  as 
part  of  their  declaration,  but  may 
not  thereafter  be  assigned  to. 

Reference  is  automatically  defined  for 
variables  of  all  types. 

3 . 2. 1. 2.  Language  Description. 

The  Assignmentstatement  is 
conventional.  Similarly  with 
reference  to  a variable,  although 
the  context  will  determine  whether 
it  is  the  value  or  the  address  of 
the  variable  which  is  required. 

3.2.1. 3.  Limit at ions. 

It  is  not  possible  to  define 
assignment  and  access  as  part  of 
encapsulated  type  definitions. 

However,  it  is  possible  to  define 
these  operations  as  procedures  as 
part  of  the  type  definition. 

3 . 2. 1 . 4 .  Language/Requirement  Conflict. 

The  language  elements  described  in 
subsection  2 do  not  conflict  with 
any  HOL  requirement. 

Modified/Extended  Language. 

Extensions  could  be  made  to  the  language 
to  permit  the  definition  of  assignment  within 
type  definitions.  However  such  an  extension 
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would  raise  the  issue  of  inheritance  of 
assignment  (and  similarly  for  other 
generic  operations)  for  types  derived 
from  a type-'t'  with  user-defined 
assignment.  These  issues  could  become 
complex,  for  instance  with  union  types 
including  type  't'. 


1.0. 


Requirement:  B2. 


The  source  language  will  have  a built-in  operation 
which  can  be  used  to  compare  any  two  data  objects 
(regardless  of  type)  for  identity. 

2.0.  Language  Elements. 

2.1.  Keywords 

equality  operator:  = 

2.2.  Structures. 

N/A 

2.3.  Features. 

N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance. 

3.1.  Totally  meets  requirement. 

3.1.1.  Language  Description. 

The  operator  "="  is  automatically  defined 
for  all  types,  and  may  be  used  to  compare 
data  objects  for  identity. 

3.1.2.  Language/Requirement  Conflict. 


None . 


1.0. 


Requirement:  B3. 
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Relational  operators  will  be  automatically  defined 
for  numeric  data  and  all  types  defined  by  enumeration. 

2.0.  Language  Elements. 

2.1.  Keywords. 


Comparators 


< 

> 

< = 
> = 
< > 


(equals) 

(less  than) 

(greater  than) 

(less  than  or  equal) 
(greater  than  or  equal) 
(not  equal) 


2.2.  Structures. 
N/A 

2.3.  Features. 
N/A 


3.0. 


Degree  of  Compliance. 


1. 

Totally  meets  requirement 

( ) 

2. 

Partially  meets  requirement 

(X) 

3. 

Does  not  meet  requirement 

( ) 

4. 

Undefined 

( ) 

3.2. 

Partially  meets  requirement. 

3.2.1.  Current  Language. 

3.2. 1.1.  Degree:  95% 

All  six  relational  operators  are  define.: 
for  numeric  data,  and  are  automatically 
defined  for  types  defined  by  enurer  \ t . 
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1.0.  Requirement:  BIO. 


3. 2. 1.2.  Language  Description 


Comparisons  are  permissable  between 
expressions  of  any  type.  However  only 
= and  < > may  be  used  between  expressions 
of  types  other  than  the  numeric  and 
status  types.  (Status  types  in  MORAL 
are  types  defined  by  enumeration) . 

3. 2. 1.3.  Limitations  . 

It  is  not  possible  to  inhibit  the 
ordering  of  types  defined  by  enumeration. 

3. 2. 1.4.  Language/Requirement  Conflict 
None 

3.2.2.  Modified/Extended  Language. 

MORAL  could  be  extended  to  permit  the  implicit 
ordering  of  enumeration  types  to  be  inhibited. 

Such  types  would  then  inherit  equality  and 
inequality  operators,  but  not  the  ordering 
operators,  eg.  less  than,  etc.  Further 
extensions  could  provide  cyclic  enumeration 
types  and  further  generic  operators  (eg. 
successor,  predecessor,  first,  last,  ordinal  etc) 
dependent  on  the  ordering  defined  for  the  type. 


1.0.  Requirement:  B4. 


The  built-in  arithmetic  operations  will  include: 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division 
(with  real  result) , exponentiation,  integer  division 
(with  integer  or  fixed  point  arguments  and  remainder) , 
and  negation. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords 

Arithmetic  Operators: 

+ (addition) 

(subtraction  & negation) 

* (multiplication) 

/ (division) 


2.2.  Structures. 
N/A 

2.3.  Features 
N/A 


3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

1.  Totally  meets  requirement  ( ) 

2.  Partially  meets  requirement  (X) 

3.  Does  not  meet  requirement  ( ) 

4.  Undefined  ( ) 

3.2.  Partially  meets  requirement. 


3.2.1.  Present  Language. 


3. 2. 1.1.  Degree:  90% 


MORAL  provides  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division  (with  real 
result) , integer  division  (with  integer 
or  fixedpoint  arguments  (and  remainder) 
and  negation. 

3. 2. 1.2.  Language  description. 

N/A 

3. 2. 1.3.  Limitations 

MORAL  does  not  provide  an  in-built 
operators  for  exponentiation  or 
remainder  for  int  division. 


3.2.2.  Modified/Extended  Language. 


Operators  for  exponentiation  and  remainder 
of  integer  Division  could  be  added  to  the 
language.  These  could  be  provided  by  the 
addition  of  an  operator  definition  facility, 
cf.  Requirement  El. 
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1.0.  Requirement:  B5 


Arithmetic  and  assignment  operations  on  data  which  are 
within  the  range  specifications  of  the  program  will 
never  truncate  the  most  significant  digits  of  a numeric 
quantity.  Truncation  and  rounding  will  always  be  on 
the  least  significant  digits  and  will  never  be  implicit 
for  integers  and  fixed  point  numbers.  Implicit 
rounding  beyond  the  specified  precision  will  be 
allowed  for  floating  point  numbers. 

2.0.  Language  Elements. 

2.1.  Keywords . 

N/A 

2.2.  Structures. 

N/A 

2.3.  Features. 

N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance. 

1.  Totally  meets  requirement  ( ) 

2.  Partially  meets  requirement  ( ) 

3.  Does  not  meet  requirement  ( ) 

4.  Undefined  (X) 

3.4.  Undefined. 

3.4.1.  Reasoning. 

The  issue  of  truncation  and  rounding  is  not 
addressed  by  the  language  definition.  There 
is,  however,  no  reason  why  such  a requirement 
should  not  be  added  to  the  language  definition. 


l.o.  Requirement:  B6 


The  built-in  Boolean  operations  will  include  "and", 
"or",  "not"  and  "xor" . The  operations  "and"  and  "or" 
on  scalars  will  be  evaluated  in  short  circuit  mode. 

2.0.  Language  Elements. 

2.1.  Keywords. 

Boolean  operators: 

Logical  operators: 


2.2.  Structures. 

Condition,  Expression. 

2.3.  Features. 

N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance. 

1.  Totally  meets  requirement 

2.  Partially  meets  requirement 

3.  Does  not  meet  requirement 

4.  Undefined 

3.2.  Partially  meets  requirement 


( ) 
(X) 
( ) 
( ) 


and 

or 

differ 

union 

mask 


3.2.1.  Current  Language 


I 

I 

I 


MORAL  provides  operators  corresponding 
to  "and",  "or".  When  these  operators 
are  used  in  a Condition  (ie.  following 
if) , they  are  evaluated  in  short  circuit 
mode. 


3.2.1. 2.  Language  Description. 


As  described  under  requirement  A2, 

MORAL  does  not  provide  a Boolean  data- 
type. The  Boolean  expressions  following 
an  if:  are  known  as  Conditions  and  may 
include  the  op^yators  "and"  and  "or" 
both  of  which  are  evaluated  in  short 
circuit  mode.  MORAL  also  supports 
logical  operations  within  Expressions 
on  the  bit  representations  of  numeric 
operands  (ie.  integer,  integer  (Range) , 
fixed  (Size,  Fractionbits ) and  byte 
operands) . The  truth  tables  for 
these  operators  are : 


These  operators  correspond  to  the 
logical  functions  "not  equivalent", 
"inclusive  or"  and  "and"  respectively. 
These  operators  are  not  evaluated 
in  short  circuit  mode. 

3.2. 1.3.  Limitations. 

MORAL  does  not  provide  the  Boolean 
operator  "not". 


3. 2. 1.4. 


Language/Requirement  Conflict 


None 

3.2.2.  Modified/Extended  Language. 

MORAL  could  be  extended  to  fully  satisfy 
the  requirement.  This;  involves  a certain 
amount  of  rationalisation  as  regards  the 
overall  treatment  of  booleans  and  conditional 
expressions.  cf.  requirement  B6,  Bll. 


1.0.  Requirement:  B7 

The  source  language  will  permit  scalar  operations  and 
assignment  on  conformable  arrays  and  will  permit  data 
transfers  between  records  or  arrays  of  identical  logical 
structure . 

2.0.  Language  Elements. 

N/A 

i 

3.0.  Degree  of  Conformity. 

3.3.  Does  not  meet  requirement 

3.3.1.  Current  Language 

3. 3. 1.1.  Reasoning. 

MORAL  does  not  permit  scalar 
operations  on  arrays.  It  does  not 
distinguish  between  logical  and 
physical  structure.  Assignment 
between  records  is  only  permitted 
if  the  variables  are  of  the  same  type. 

3.3.2.  Modified/Extended  Language. 


No  extension  is  proposed. 


1.0.  Requirement:  B8 


There  will  be  no  implicit  type  conversions  but  no 
conversion  operation  will  be  required  when  the  type  of  an 
actual  parameter  is  a constituent  of  a union  type  which 
is  the  formal  parameter.  The  language  will  provide 
explicit  conversion  operations  among  integer,  fixed 
point  and  floating  point  data,  between  the  object 
representations  as  characters,  and  between  fixed  point 
scale  factors. 

r' 

2.0.  Language  Elements. 

2.1.  Keywords 
N/A 

2.2.  Structures. 

Primary,  Expression 

2.3.  Features 

MORAL  includes  certain  defined  implicit  type 
conversions.  For  instance  the  operators  "+" 
and  are  defined  to  apply  to  operands  of  types 

integer , integer  (Range) , fixed  (Size,  Fractionbits) 
and  byte . 

Operands  of  these  operators  are  always  (implicitly 
converted  to  the  same  type  before  the  operator  is 
applied.  The  type  to  which  they  are  converted  is 
either:  (a)  the  type  of  the  left  operand  if  the 

context  is  weak. 

or:  (b)  the  type  required  by  the  context  if 

the  context  is  strong. 

An  Expression  is  in  a strong  context  if  it  is  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  an  assignment  or  comparison,  if 
it  is  in  an  actual  parameter  position  or  if  it  is 
in  a statement  form  requiring  an  Integer  value. 


Different  type  conversions  apply  to  other  operators. 


The  user  can  also  force  explicit  type  conversions 
by  the  rule: 

Primary  = Assignabletype  : (Expression) . 

Note  that  a Primary  is  itself  a degenerate  form  of 
Expression. 


3.2.  Partially  meets  requirement. 
3.2.1.  Current  Language 


3. 2. 1.1.  Degree:  50% 

MORAL  provides  explicit  type 
conversions  between  integer, 
fixed  point  and  floating  point 
data,  between  the  object, 
representation  of  integers  and 
their  representation  as  characters, 
and  between  fixed  point  scale  factors 


3. 2. 1.2.  Language  Description. 

See  section  2.3.  above. 

3. 2. 1.3.  Limitations. 

MORAL  does  provide  implicit  type 
conversions  in  certain  contexts. 

3. 2. 1.4.  Language/Requirement  Conflict. 
None 


3.2.2.  Modified/Extended  Language. 

The  implicit  type  conversions  eg.  between 
integer  and  floating  values  could  be  removed 
from  the  language.  Note  that  in  MORAL  the 
range  of  a numeric  quantity  is  regarded  as 


part  of  the  type  and  not  a property 
of  individual  variables. 
Modification  of  this  aspect  would 
require  revision  of  the  handling 
of  pointers  (requirement  D6)  and 
parameters  (C6,  C8) . 


1.0.  Requirement:  B9 


Explicit  conversion  operations  will  not  be  required 
between  numerical  ranges.  There  will  be  a run-time 
exception  condition  when  any  integer  or  fixed  point 
value  is  truncated. 

Language  Elements. 

2.1.  Keywords. 

N/A 

2.2.  Structures. 

N/A 

2.3.  Features. 


Degree  of  Compliance. 

1.  Totally  meets  requirement  ( ) 

2.  Partially  meets  requirement  (X) 

3.  Does  not  meet  requirement  ( ) 

4.  Undefined  ( ) 

3.2.  Partially  meets  requirement. 

3.2.1.  Current  Language. 

3. 2. 1.1.  Degree:  50% 


MORAL  does  not  require  explicit 
conversions  between  numerical 
ranges . 


I 

I 

I 


3. 2. 1.2. 


Language  Description. 


3. 2. 1.3, 


N/A 


Limitations . 


The  MORAL  definition  does  not  discuss 
run-time  exception  conditions. 


3. 2.1. 4.  Language/Requirement  Conflict. 


3.2.2.  Modified/Extended  Language. 

MORAL  could  be  extended  to  meet  this 
, requirement.  This  would  be  a particular 
run-time  exception  condition  to  be  handled 
as  per  requirement  G7. 


L.  i 


1.0.  Requirement:  BIO. 


I 

I 

I 

I 


The  base  language  will  provide  operations  allowing  programs 
to  interact  with  files,  channels  or  devices  including 
terminals.  These  operations  will  permit  sending  and 
receiving  both  data  and  control  information,  will 
enable  programs  to  dynamically  assign  and  reassign  I/O 
devices,  will  provide  user  control  for  exception 
conditions,  and  will  not  be  installation  dependant. 


2.0.  Language  Elements . 


2.1.  Keywords. 

join,  leave , wait,  stim,  joinint , leaveint , waitint , 
controlq,  interrupt. 

2.2.  Structures. 

Mascotstatement,  Typedef inition , Groupdef inition. 

2.3.  Features. 

Virtual  interrupts,  Controlqueues , Channels,  Pools. 


3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance. 


3.1.  Totally  meets  requirement. 


3.1.1.  Language  Description. 

Files  and  terminal  input  output  are  not 
built-in  facilities  of  the  base  language. 
MORAL  does  however  make  the  MASCOT 
operations  available  within  the  language 
via  the  syntax  production  Mascotstatement. 
These  operations  may  be  used  to  build  up 
types  such  as  "files",  including  their 
operations,  in  a machine  independant  manner. 
The  MASCOT  operations  permit  the  sending 
and  receiving  of  both  data  and  control 
information  and  are  not  installation 
dependent.  The  MASCOT  facilities  may  be 


composed  to  enable  the  dynamic  assignment 
of  physical  devices  etc.  as  mentioned  in 
the  requirement. 

Language/Requirement  Conflict. 

None . 


1.0. 


Requirement:  Bll. 


The  language  will  provide  operations  on  data  types 
defined  as  powersets  of  enumeration  types.  These 
operations  will  include  union,  intersection, 
difference,  complement  and  an  element  predicate. 

2.0.  Language  Elements. 

2.1.  Keywords. 

union,  mask,  differ , bits 

2.2.  Structures. 

N/A. 

2.3.  Features. 

N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 


1.  Totally  meets  requirement  ( ) 

2.  Partially  meets  requirement  (X) 

3.  Does  not  meet  requirement  ( ) 

4.  Undefined  ( ) 


3.2.  Partially  meets  requirement. 

3.2.1.  Current  Language 

3. 2. 1.1.  Degree:  50% 

The  language  provides  powerset 
operations  for  union,  intersection, 
difference.  Complement  and 
element  predicate  can  be  fabricated. 


3. 2. 1.2.  Language  Description. 

The  language  provides  a set  of 
logical  operations  which  can  be 
performed  on  numeric  quantities. 

These  operations  are  defined  to 
operate  on  the  machine  representation 
of  numeric  variables  regarded  as  a 
bit-vector.  The  operations  are 
union,  mask,  (ie.  intersection) 
and  differ  (ie.  not  equivalent) . 

The  bits  operator  may  be  applied 
to  numeric  quantities  to  extract 
individual  bits.  These  operations 
may  be  used  to  fabricate  ai.u 
manipulate  powersets. 

3. 2. 1.3.  Limitations. 

It  is  not  possible  to  define  a type 
as  a powerset  explicitly.  Moreover 
the  operations  mentioned  above  are 
defined  to  operate  on  the  run-time 
representation  of  numeric  quantities. 
These  are  obviously  machine  dependent. 

3. 2. 1.4.  Language/Requirement  Conflict. 

None. 

3.2.2.  Modified/Extended  Language. 

The  language  could  be  extended  to  include 
powerset  as  a type  generator  with  suitable 
generic  operations  defined  for  powersets. 

This  extension  would  require  a rationalisation 
of  boolean  and  logical  quantities  in  the 
language.  (cf.  Requirements  A2,  B6) 


! 


1.0.  Requirement:  Cl. 

Side  effects  which  are  dependant  on  the  evaluation 
order  among  the  arguments  of  an  expression  will  be 
evaluated  left  to  right. 


2.0.  Language  Elements. 

2.1.  Keywords. 

N/A. 

2.2.  Structures. 

N/A. 

2.3.  Features. 

N/A. 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance. 


1. 

Totally  meets 

requirement 

( 

) 

2. 

Partially  meets  requirement 

( 

) 

3. 

Does  not  meet 

requirement 

(X) 

4. 

Undefined 

( 

) 

3.3.  Does  not  meet  requirement. 
3.3.1.  Current  Language. 


3. 3. 1.1.  Reasoning. 

MORAL  does  not  fully  define  the 
order  of  evaluation  of  operands. 
This  is  compiler-dependant. 

3.3.2.  Modified/Extended  Language. 


It  would  clearly  be  possible  to 
define  the  order  of  evaluation  of 
operands  throughout  the  language. 
However,  we  feel  that  programming 
via  side-effects  is  bad  practice 
and  that  programming  languages 
should  not  make  it  respectable. 


1.0.  Requirement:  C2. 

Which  parts  of  an  expression  constitute  the  operands 
to  each  operation  within  that  expression  should  be 
obvious  to  the  reader.  There  will  be  few  levels 
of  operator  hierarchy  and  they  will  be  widely  recognised. 

2.0.  Language  Elements. 

2.1.  Keywords. 

operators  etc:  or 

and 

< ,<=,=,  >=/  > ,<  > 

+ / - 
*,  / 
differ 


mask 


2.2.  Structures. 


Expression,  Condition 


2.3.  Features. 


N/A. 


Degree  of  Compliance 

1.  Totally  meets  requirement  (X) 

2.  Partially  meets  requirement  ( ) 

3.  Does  not  meet  requirement  ( ) 

4.  Undefined.  ( ) 


Totally  meets  requirement. 

3.1.1.  Language  Descriptioj*'^^ 

The  various  operators  and  comparators  are 
listed  in  section  2.1.  above  in  increasing 
order  of  precedence.  It  may  be  seen  that 
there  are  8 levels  and  that  these  correspond 
to  their  intuitive  ordering.  Brackets  may 


I 

I 

I 


1 

freely  be  used  to  enforce  a particular 
association  of  operators  with  their 
operands  where  required. 

3.1.2.  Language/Requirement  Conflict. 

None . 


r 


1.0.  Requirement:  C3. 


Expressions  of  a given  type  will  be  permitted  anywhere 
in  source  programs  where  both  constants  and  references 
to  variables  of  that  type  are  allowed. 

2.0.  Language  Elements. 

2.1.  Keywords . 

N/A. 

2.2.  Structures. 

Expression,  Loopstatement . 

2.3.  Features. 

N/A. 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance. 

Totally  meets  requirement  (X) 

Partially  meets  requirement  ( ) 

Does  not  meet  requirement  ( ) 

Undefined  ( ) 

Totally  meets  requirement 

3.1.1.  Language  Description 

MORAL  allows  the  unrestricted  use  of 
expressions  wherever  both  constants  and 
references  to  variables  are  allowed. 

3.1.2.  Language/Requirement  Conflict. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

3.1. 


None . 


Constant  Expressions  will  be  allowed  in  programs 
anywhere  constants  are  allowed,  and  constant 
expressions  will  be  evaluated  before  run-time. 


2.0.  Language  Elements. 

2.1.  Keywords. 

N/A. 

2.2.  Structures. 

Casedec,  Preset,  Range,  Constant. 

2.3.  Features. 

N/A. 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance. 

1.  Totally  meets  requirement  ( ) 

2.  Partially  meets  requirement  ( ) 

3.  Does  not  meet  requirement  (X) 

4.  Undefined  ( ) 

3.3.  Does  not  meet  requirement. 

3.3.1.  Current  Language 

3. 3. 1.1.  Reasoning. 

There  are  several  points  in  the 
syntax  of  the  language  at  which 
constants  appear.  In  none  of  these 
is  the  full  range  of  expressions 
permitted . 

3.3.2.  Mod i f ied /Ex tended  Language. 


▼ 


The  language  could  be  extended  to  meet  this 
requirement . 


r 
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1.0.  Requirement:  C5. 

There  will  be  a consistent  set  of  rules  applicable 
to  all  parameters,  whether  they  be  for  procedures, 
for  types  of  exception  handling,  for  parallel 
processes,  for  declarations  or  for  built-in  operators. 

There  will  be  no  special  operations  (eg.  array  sub- 
structuring) applicable  only  to  parameters. 

2.0.  Language  Elements. 

2.1.  Keywords. 

N/A. 

2.2.  Structures. 

Proceduredec , Parameterspec , Parameterpack , 

Expression. 

2.3.  Features. 

N/A. 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance. 

1.  Totally  meets  requirement  (X) 

2.  Partially  meets  requirement  ( ) 

3.  Does  not  meet  requirement  ( ) 

4.  Undefined  ( ) 

3.1.  Totally  meets  requirement. 

3.1.1.  Language  Description. 

The  name  and  type  of  each  formal  parameter 
of  a procedure  is  specified  in  a Parameterspec . 
At  the  call,  the  corresponding  actual  param- 
eters are  written  as  a Parameterpack,  ie.  a 
list  of  Expressions,  separated  by  commas 
and  enclosed  in  round  brackets. 


¥ 


I 

I 


1 


The  parameter  mechanism  in  MORAL  is 
basically  ' cal 1-by-value ' although  the 
value  involved  may  be  a ref erence-value 
(ie.  a pointer)  and  give  access  to  actual 
parameter  data.  It  is  as  though  each 
formal  parameter  is  assigned  its  value 
from  the  actual  parameter  list  and  is 
thereafter  an  independant  variable  in  its 
own  right.  In  the  case  of  const  formal 
parameters  this  assignment  is  a dynamic 
presetting  operation. 


I 


1.0.  Requirement:  C6 


T3 


Formal  and  actual  parameters  will  always  agree  in  type. 
The  number  of  dimensions  for  array  parameters  will  be 
determinable  at  compile  time.  The  size  and  subscript 
range  for  array  parameters  need  not  be  determinable  at 
compile  time,  but  can  be  passed  as  part  of  the  parameter. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords 
N/A 

2.2.  Structures 

paratype,  parampack,  Expression 

2.3.  Features 


N/A 


Degree 

of  Compliance 

I. 

Totally  meets 

requirement 

( ) 

2. 

Partially  meets  requirement 

(X) 

3. 

Does  not  meet 

requirement 

( ) 

4. 

Undefined 

3.2  Partially  meets  Requirement 

3.2.  I.  Existing  Language 

3.2.  I. I.  Degree:  90% 

Formal  and  actual  parameters  are  required  to  agree  in 
type.  The  dimensionality  of  array  parameters  is  deter- 
minable at  compile  time. 


\ 


3.2. 


1.2.  Language  Description 


Procedure  declarations  include  a specif- 
ication of  the  type  of  each  formal  para- 
meter. Actual  parameters  may  be  Expressions 
but  must  yield  a value  of  a suitable  type 
for  assignment  to  the  formal  parameter.  In 
particular  this  will  allow  type  conversion 
between  the  various  numeric  types,  but 
will  not  allow  the  address  of  one  type  of 
record  to  be  treated  as  the  address  of  a 
different  record  type.  The  type  of  a 
formal  parameter  may  be  declared  as  a 
reference  to  an  array  of  a certain  type. 

In  this  case  the  dimensionality  of  the  array 
must  be  specified:  the  corresponding  actual 

parameter  must  yield  the  address  of  an 
array  of  the  correct  type  and  dimensionality 

3.2.  1.3.  Limitations 

Arrays  and  records  cannot  be  passed  bodily 
(i.e.  by  copying  their  values)  but  must 
be  passed  by  reference.  The  bounds  of 
formal  array  parameters  may  be  declared 
to  be  anotner  parameter  of  the  proc- 
eeuure  provided  that  this  is  a const 
integer  parameter  appearing  earlier  in  the 
list  of  parameters.  This  allows  the  array 
bounds  to  be  communicated  to  the  proceed- 
ure  but  requires  the  bounds  to  be  passed 
explicitly  at  the  point  of  call.  It  is 
not  possible  for  the  compiler  to  pass  the 
bounds  implicitly. 

3.2.  1.4.  Language/Requirement  Conflict 


None 


' 1 


Modified/Extended  Language 

MORAL  could  be  extended  to  allow  the  bounds  of  an 
array  to  be  passed  implicitly  with  array  parameters. 
As  mentioned  under  Requirement  A6,  operators  would 
be  required  to  make  the  bounds  available  within  the 
source  language.  The  type  constructors  would  need 
extensions  to  permit  the  definition  of  a type  which 
represented  an  array  whose  bounds  were  unknown  at 
compile  time. 

. 


For  data  there  will  be  those  which  act  as  constants 
representing  the  actual  parameter  value  at  the  time  of 
call,  and  those  which  rename  the  actual  parameter  which 
must  be  a variable.  In  addition  there  will  be  a formal 
parameter  class  for  specifying  the  control  action  when 
exception  conditions  occur  anc1  a class  for  proceedure 
parameters. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords 
Const 

2.2.  Structures 
Paratype 

2.3.  Features 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

1.  Totally  meets  requirement  ( ) 

2.  Partially  meets  requirement  (X) 

3.  Does  not  meet  requirement  ( ) 

4.  Undefined  ( ) 

3.2.  Partially  meets  Requirement 
3.2.1.  Existing  Language 


3. 2. I. I.  Degree  95% 


The  language  includes  parameter  types  for 
data  which  act  as  constants  representing  the 
actual  parameter  value  at  the  time  of  call, 
those  which  rename  the  actual  parameter,  and 
parameters  which  may  be  procedures. 

3. 2. I. 2.  Language  Description 

The  language  has  a single  parameter  passing 
mechanism.  This  is  "call-by-value"  although 
the  value  involved  may  be  a reference  value 
and  give  access  to  actual  parameter  data. 

The  type  of  a formal  parameter  may  begin 
" const" : in  this  case  the  formal  parameter 

acts  as  a constant  representing  the  value  of 
the  actual  parameter  at  the  time  of  the  call. 
The  address  of  variables  may  be  passed  by 
declaring  the  formal  parameter  to  be  a ref- 
erence type.  This  address  may  then  be  used 
in  the  body  of  the  procedure  to  assign  to  the 
corresponding  actual  parameter. 

For  Example: 

integer  i : = 1 ; 

procedure  inc  (Ref  integer  formal) ; 
begin 

[formal J := [formal ] +1 

end; 

inc  (i) 

Following  this  program  fragment,  the  vari- 
able i would  contain  the  value  2.  NB.  The 
square  brackets  are  the  "dereference" 
operator . 


Procedures  may  themselves  be  passed  as 
parameters.  For  instance,  given  the  dec- 
larations of  "i"  and  "inc"  above,  the  foll- 
owing program  fragment  is  equivalent  to  the 
last  line  of  the  fragment  above: 

procedure  apply  (ref  integer  i , 

procedure  (ref  integer)  p) ; 

begin  p(i)  end; 
apply  (i,  inc) 

3. 2. 1. 3.  Limitations 

There  is  no  specific  mechanism  for  defining 
the  control  action  to  be  taken  when  exception 
conditions  occur.  However  the  ability  to  pass 
procedures  as  parameters,  and  especially  pro- 
cedures returning  results  can  be  used  effect- 
evely  in  the  handling  of  exception  conditions. 

3.2.1. 4.  Language/Requirement  Conflict 
None 

3.2.2.  Modified/Extended  Language 

No  extension  is  proposed.  Where  the  possi- 
bility of  an  exception  condition  may  be  ant- 
icipated by  the  calling  program  (e.g.  calling 
a procedure  to  access  a device  which  may  fault) 
then  the  ability  to  pass  procedures  as  para- 
meters is  felt  adequate  to  handle  exceptions. 
In  other  cases  such  as  store  protection 
violations,  overflow  etc.,  where  the  exception 
is  not  anticipated,  then  it  is  felt  that  the 
response  of  the  software  is  an  important  system 
issue.  Within  the  MASCOT  methodology,  such  an 
essential  aspect  of  the  system  design  would  be 


I 
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represented  in  the  Network  Diagram  which 
precedes  the  detailed  coding.  Such  an  event 
would  possibly  be  represented  as  a "Virtual 
interrupt",  i.e.  an  external,  assynchronous 
stimulus.  The  handling  of  such  stimuli  does 
not  require  extra  MORAL  language  features. 


1.0.  Requirement:  C8 

Specification  of  the  type,  range,  precision,  dimension, 
scale  and  format  of  parameters  will  be  optional  on  the 
formal  side.  None  of  them  will  be  alterable  at  run  time. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords 
N/A 

2.2.  Structures 
N/A 

2.3.  Features 
N/A 

3.0  Degree  of  Compliance 


I. 

Totally  meets  requirements 

( ) 

2. 

Partially  meets  requirements 

( ) 

r 

3. 

Does  not  meet  requirements 

(X) 

/ 

4. 

Undefined 

( ) 

3.3.  Does  not  meet  requirement 

3.3.1.  Current  Language 

3 . 3 . 1 . 1 .  Reasoning 

» 

*The  current  language  requires  that  the  type,  scale  etc. 
of  all  formal  parameters  be  fully  specified. 

3.3.2.  Modified/Extended  Language 

No  extension  is  recommended. 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 


1.0.  Requirement:  C9 


There  will  be  provision  for  variable  numbers  of  arguments, 
but  in  such  cases  all  but  a cnstant  number  of  them  must 
be  of  the  same  type.  Whether  a routine  can  have  a vari- 
able number  of  arguments  must  be  determinable  from  its 
description  and  the  number  of  arguments  for  any  call  will 
be  determinable  at  compile  time. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords 
N/A 

2.2.  Structures 
N/A 


2.3.  Features 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 


I. 

Totally  meets 

requirements 

( 

) 

2. 

Partially  meets  requirements 

( 

) 

3. 

Does  not  meet 

requirements 

(X) 

4. 

Undefined 

( 

) 

3.3.  Does  not  meet  requirement 

3.3.1.  Existing  Language 

3. 3.1. 1.  Reasoning 

The  existing  language  does  not  support 
variable  numbers  of  arguments. 


3.3.2. 


Modified/Extended  Language 


w 
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The  language  could  be  extended  to  meet  this 
requirement.  The  recommended  extension  would 
be  to  represent  the  formal  parameter  as  on 
array  type  parameter,  and  to  denote  the 
(variable  number  of) array  parameters  via  the 
Display  construction.  This  solution  is  similar 
to  that  in  Algol  68  and  permits  several  sets 
variable  numbers  of  parameters  in  a proceedure 
without  the  loss  of  compile- type  checking. 


2.3. 


Features 

N/A 


3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

1.  Totally  meets  requirement  (X) 

2.  Partially  meets  requirement  ( ) 

3.  Does  not  meet  requirement  ( ) 

4.  Undefined  ( ) 

3.1.  Totally  meets  Requirement 

3.1.1.  Language  Description 

Constant  values  may  be  named  as  in  a normal  in- 
itialised declaration:  the  distinguishing  feature 

is  the  keyword  " const"  appearing  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  type  specification. 

For  Example: 
const  integer  one : = 


1; 


I 

I 

I 


Such  a named  constant  nay  be  used  as  a normal 
variable  except  of  course  that  it  may  not  be 
assigned  to  following  the  declaration. 


3.1.2.  Language/Requirement  Conflict 
None. 


I 

I 
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1.0.  Requirement:  D2 


The  language  will  provide  a syntax  and  a consistent 
interpretation  for  literals  of  built-in  data  types. 
Numeric  literals  will  have  the  same  value  (within  the 
specified  precision)  in  both  programs  and  data 
(input  or  output) 

2.0.  Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords 
N/A 

2.2.  Structures 
Number,  string. 

2.3.  Features 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

( ) 

(X) 


3.2.  Partially  meets  requirement 

3.2.1.  Existing  Language 

3. 2. 1. 1.  Degree:  6o% 

The  language  provides  a syntax  and  consistent 
interpretation  for  literals  of  built-in 
data  types. 


1.  Totally  meets  requirement 

2.  Partially  meets  requirement 

3.  Does  not  meet  requirement 

4.  Undefined 


3. 3. I. 2.  Language  Description 

The  language  defines  a syntax  for  literals  of 
the  types  integer , fixed,  floating  and  byte ■ 


k.  i 


J 


3.2.1. 3.  Limitations 


I 
I 

Input/output  is  not  defined  in  the  language. 
The  representation  of  literals  of  the  basic 
types  in  data  is  therefore  undefined. 

I 

3. 2. 1. 4.  Language/Requirement  Conflict 
None. 

3.2.2.  Modified/Extended  Language 

No  extension  is  recommended. 


V 
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1.0. 


Requirement:  D3 


I 


I 


I 


The  language  will  permit  the  user  to  specify  the  initial 

values  of  individual  variables  as  part  of  their  declaration. 

Such  variables  will  be  initiatised  at  the  time  of  their 

apparent  allocation  (i.e.  at  entry  to  their  allocation 

scope.)  There  will  be  no  default  initial  values. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords 
N/A 

2.2.  Structures 

Presetoption,  presetsequence,  constant. 

2.3.  Features 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

1.  Totally  meets  requirement  (X) 

2.  Partially  meets  requirement  ( ) 

3.  Does  not  meet  requirement  ( ) 

4.  Undefined  ( ) 

3.1.  Totally  meets  requirement 

3. 1. 1.  Language  Description 

The  declaration  of  individual  variables  includes 
a presetoption:  if  present,  this  specifies  the 

initial  value  of  the  variable  upon  entry  to  the 
allocation  scope;  if  not  present,  the  initial 
value  of  the  variable  is  undefined.  In  the  case 

-.i 

of  simple  variables,  the  value  (if  any)  supplied 
by  the  presetoption  must  be  a constant  of  the 
correct  type:  for  compound  variables,  the  pre- 
setoption must  supply  the  correct  number  and  type 


of  constant  values  corresponding  to  the  elements 
of  the  compound  variable. 

Language/Requirement  Conflict 

The  language  elements  described  above  conflict  with 
requirements  C4  (constant  expressions)  and  C3 
(expressions  permitted)  insofar  as  the  initial  value 
of  the  variables  may  not  be  the  result  of  an 
expression.  This  restriction  could  however  be  rem- 
oved without  affecting  other  features  of  the  langu- 
age . 


1.0. 


Requirement:  D4 


I 


I 2.0. 


The  source  language  will  require  its  users  to  specify 
individually  the  range  of  all  numeric  variables  and  the 
step  size  for  fixed  point  variables.  The  range  specif- 
ications will  be  interpreted  as  the  maximal  range  of 
values  which  will  be  assigned  to  a variable  and  the  min- 
imal range  which  must  be  supported  by  the  ofject  code. 
Range  and  step  size  specifications  will  not  be  inter- 
preted as  defining  new  types. 

Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords 

Integer,  fixed,  floating. 

2.2.  Structures 
Simpletype . 


2.3.  Features 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 


I. 

Totally  meets 

requirement 

( ) 

2. 

Partially  meets  requirement 

(X) 

3. 

Does  not  meet 

requirement 

( ) 

4. 

Undefined 

3.1.  Partially  meets  requirement 

3. 1. 1.  Existing  language 

3. 1. 1. 1.  Degree:  80% 

The  language  permits  range  specifications  for 
individual  integer  and  fixed  point  variables. 


t 
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Sizeand  fractionbits  define  the  range  for  a 
fixed  point  variable:  size'  is  an  integerconstant  1 

which  defines  the  total  number  of  bits  in  the 
machine  representation  of  the  variable  (including 
the  sign  bit) . Fractionbits  is  also  an  integer- 
constant  and  defines  the  number  of  those  bits 
which  are  regarded  as  falling  after  the  binary 
point:  this  number  may  be  positive  or  negative 

and  may  be  such  that  the  binary  point  falls  out- 
side the  stored  representation  of  the  value. 

The  range  specifications  for  fixed  point  variables 
are  therefore  limited  to  powers  of  two. 

3. I. I. 3.  Limitations 

There  is  no  mechanism  for  specifying  the  range 
of  floating  point  variables:  their  range  and 

, precision  is  assumed  to  be  that  of  the  single- 

precision floating  point  facilities  of  the 
execution  environment. 


Note  also  that  range  specifications  for  integer 
variables  are  optional;  if  not  stated  explicitly, 
the  range  of  an  integer  variable  is  assumed  to 
be  that  of  the  execution  environment. 


1 


I 

I 

3. 1. 1. 4.  Language/Requirement  Conflict 

The  range  specifications  described  above  con- 
flict with  requirement  E7  as  range  specifications 
are  construed  as  part  of  the  type.  However 
since  this  aids  the  security  of  use  of  pointers 
(cf.  Requirement  D6)  and  since  explicit  conver- 
sion operations  are  not  required  between  diff- 
erent ranges,  this  is  not  felt  to  be  a language 
defect. 

3.1.2  Modified/Extended  Language 

The  language  could  be  extended  to  permit  spec- 
ification of  range  and  precision  of  floating 
point  variables,  without  affecting  other  aspects 
• of  the  language. 


1.0. 


Requirement:  D5 


The  range  of  values  which  can  be  associated  with  a variable, 
array  or  record  component  will  be  any  built-in  type,  any 
defined  type  or  a contiguous  subsequence  of  any  enumer- 
ation type. 


2.0.  Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords 
N/A 

2.2.  Structures 
N/A 

2.3.  Features 


3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

3.2.  Partially  meets  requirement  (X) 

3.2.1.  Existing  Language 

3. 2.1. 1.  Degree  95% 

The  range  of  values  which  can  be  associated  with 
a variable,  array  or  record  component  will  be 
any  built-in  type  or  any  defined  type. 

3. 2. 1. 2.  Language  Description 

There  are  no  arbitrary  restrictions  on  the 
structure  of  data:  individual  variables,  the 

fields  of  structures  and  the  elements  of  arrays 
may  take  values  of  any  built-in  or  defined  type. 


3. 2. 1. 3.  Limitations 

The  range  of  values  of  an  individual  variable  may 
not  be  defined  to  be  a contiguous  subsequence  of 
an  enumeration  type. 

3. 2. 1. 4.  Language/Requirement  Conflict 
None . 

3.2.2.  Modified/Extended  Language 

It  would  be  straightforward  to  extend  the  lang- 
uage to  permit  individual  variables  to  take  values 
from  a contiguous  subsequence  of  (ordered)  enum- 
eration types. 


I 

I 
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1.0. 


Requirement:  D6 


1 


The  language  will  provide  a pointer  mechanism  which  can 
be  used  to  build  data  with  shared  and/or  recursive  sub- 
structure. The  pointer  property  will  only  affect  the 
use  of  variables  (including  array  and  record  components) 
of  some  data  types.  Pointer  variables  will  be  as  safe  in 
their  use  as  are  any  other  varables. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords 
ref 

2.2.  Structures 
reference  type 

2.3.  Features 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

3.2.  Partially  meets  requirement 

3.2.1.  Current  Language 

3. 2. 1. 1.  Degree:  95% 

MORAL  provides  a pointer  mechanism  which  can  be  used  to 
build  data  with  shared  and/or  recursive  substructure. 

The  MORAL  pointer  mechanism  is  as  safe  as  any  general 
scheme. 

3. 2. 1. 2.  Language/requirement  Description 

Given  any  type  "t",  it  is  possible  in  MORAL  to  define  a 
reference  type  by  prefixing  "t"  with  the  keyword  " ref1.' 

Tiie  values  of  a referncetype  variable  will  be  references 
to  variables  of  type  "t".  Individual  pointer  variables 
are  therefore  restricted  to  refering  to  a single  type  of 


I 
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value,  although  it  is  possible  to  define  a 
pointer  to  variables  of  any  desired  type.  The 
pointer  property  part  of  the  type  definition. 


Pointers  in  MORAL  are  not  restricted  to  comp- 
osite data  objects:  this  enables  any  values  to 

appear  in  shared  or  recursive  data  structures. 

Type  definitions  in  MORAL  may  be  prefixed  with 
keyword  const  which  indicates  that  values  of 
that  type  may  not  be  altered.  This  facility 
may  be  used  to  define  pointer  variables  of  the 
form: 

Ref  Constanttype . 

Such  a pointer  variable  may  not  be  used  to  alter 
the  variable  to  which  it  refers.  This  facility 
can  be  used  to  avoid  some  of  the  dangers  in 
manipulating  pointers. 

/ 

3. 2. 1. 3.  Limitations 

Pointers  in  MORAL  are  not  prevented  (by  virtue 
of  the  language  definition)  from  pointing  to 
variables  of  a narrower  allocation  scope  than 
the  pointer  itself.  Given  the  ability  to  con- 
struct pointers  to  pointers,  and  the  ability  to 
use  a pointer  to  alter  the  variable  it  refers  to, 
it  is  not  possible  to  enjure  at  compile  time 
that  pointers  do  not  refer  to  variables  of  a 
narrower  allocation  scope.  Note  that  a para- 
meter passed  by  reference  (as  required  under  C7) 
acts  as  a pointer  in  this  respect. 

3. 2. 1. 4.  Language/requirement  Conflict 


None 


I 
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3.2.2.  Modified/Extended  Language 


No  modifications  or  extensions  are  recommended. 


1.0.  Requirement:  El 


The  user  of  the  language  will  be  able  to  define  new  data 
types  and  operations  within  programs. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords 
type 

2.2.  Structures 
Typedec,  Usertype 

2.3.  Features 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 


I. 

Totally  meets 

requirement 

( 

) 

2. 

Partially  meets  requirement 

(X) 

3. 

Does  not  meet 

requirement 

( 

) 

4. 

Undefined 

( 

) 

3.1.  Partially  meets  Requirement 

r 

3. 1. 1.  Existing  Language 

3. 1. 1. 1.  Degree:  90% 

The  language  allows  the  definition  of  new  data  types  and 
the  definition  of  new  operations  in  the  form  of  procedures. 

3. 1. 1. 2.  Language  Description 

The  new  type  can  be  defined  as  a Declarabletype , as  a 
Proctype  or  as  a Groupdef inition . 
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The  examples  below  illustrate  each  alternative: 
type  card  = array  (i  to  80)  byte; 

type  trigf unction  = floating  procedure  (floating ): 
type  complex  = group 

f loating  Re , im ; 
floating  procedure  modulus; 
begin 

answer  Re*Re  + im*im 

end; 

endgroup; 

Note  that  the  last  example  includes  the  definition  of  an 
operation  applicable  to  the  type  (procedure  modulus) . 

3. 2. 1. 3.  Limitations 

New  operations  can  only  be  defined  in  the  form  of  pro- 
cedures; they  may  not  be  defined  as  infix  operators. 

3. 2. 1. 4.  Language/Requirement  Conflict 
None 

3.2.2.  Modified/Extended  Language. 

It  would  be  possible  to  extend  MORAL  to  allow  for  the 
definition  of  new  operations  in  the  form  of  infix  oper- 
ators. However  the  addition  of  such  a capability  raises 
complex  issues  of  operator  identification,  inheritance 


of  generic  operations,  etc.  No  recommendation  for  the 
specific  form  this  extension  should  take  is  therfore  made. 


1.0.  Requirement:  E 2 


The  "use"  of  defined  types  will  be  indistinguishable  from 
built-in  types. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords 
N/A 

2.2.  Structures 

2.3.  Features 


3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

1.  Totally  meets  requirement  (X) 

2.  Partially  meets  requirement 

3.  Does  not  meet  requirement 

4.  Undefined  ■*-- 

I 

3.1.  Totally  meets  requirement 

3. 1. 1.  Language  Description 

There  are  no  semantic  or  syntactic  differences  or  re- 
strictions between  the  use  of  user-defined  and  built-in 
types . 

3.1.2.  Language/requirement  Conflict 


None . 


I 

I 
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1.0.  Requirement:  E3 


' 1 


Each  program  component  will  be  defined  in  the  base 
language,  in  a library,  or  in  the  program.  There  will 
be  no  default  declarations. 

2.0.  Language  Element 

2.1.  Keywords 
N/A 

2.2.  Structures 
N/A 

2.3.  Features 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

I.  Totally  meets  requirement 

3.1.  Totally  meets  Requirement 

i 

3. 1. 1.  Language  Description 
There  are  no  default  declarations. 

3.1.2.  Language/Requirement  Conflict 
None 


1.0. 


Requirement:  E4 


The  user  will  be  able,  within  the  source  language,  to 
extend  existing  operators  to  new  data  types. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords 
N/A 

2.2.  Structures 
N/A 

2.3.  Features 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

1.  Totally  meets  requirement 

2.  Partially  meets  requirement 

3.  Does'  not  meet  requirement  (x) 

4.  Undefined 

3.3.  Does  not  meet  requirement 

3.3.1.  Current  Language 

3. 3.1.1.  Reasoning 

The  language  provides  no  mechanism  for  the  def- 
inition of  operators.  It  is  not  possible  either 
to  extend  the  meaning  of  existing  operators  or 
to  define  new  operators. 


3.3.2. 


Modified/Extended  Language 


It  would  be  possible  to  extend  MORAL  to  permit 
the  definition  of  infix  operators  and  permit 
their  extension  to  new  operand  types.  However 
such  an  extension  raises  involved  questions  of 
operator  identification,  interpretation  of 
generic  operators,  etc.  No  recommendation  is 
therefore  made  as  to  the  form  this  extension 
should  take. 


Ad 
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1 . 0 . Requirement:  E5 

Type  definitions  in  the  source  language  will  permit 
definition  of  both  the  class  of  data  objects  comprising 
the  type  and  the  set  of  operations  applicable  to  that 
class.  A defined  type  will  not  automatically  inherit  the 
operations  of  the  data  with  which  it  is  represented. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords 

type , group , endgroup 

2.2.  Structures 

Typedec,  Groupdef inition 

2.3.  Features 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 


I. 

Totally  meets 

requirement 

( 

) 

2. 

Partially  meets  requirement 

(X) 

3. 

Does  not  meet 

requirement 

( 

) 

4. 

Undefined 

( 

) 

3.2.  Partially  meets  requirement 

3.2.1.  Existing  Language 

3. 2. 1. 1.  Degree:  95% 


Type  definitions  permit  the  definition  of  both 
the  class  of  data  objects  comprising  the  type 
and  the  set  of  operations  applicable  to  the  class. 


3. 2. I. 2. 


Language  Description 


A type  may  be  defined  via  a Groupdef inition . 
The  Group  definition  may  include  both  data 
fields  which  represent  the  values  taken  by 
variables  of  that  type  and  procedures  which 
define  the  operations  applicable  to  varables 
of  that  type.  Procedures  defined  in  such  a 
position  are  applicable  only  to  variables  of 
the  defined  type. 

3.2.1. 3.  Limitations 

(1)  It  should  be  noted  that  the  lack  of  an 
operator  definition  facility  in  the  language 
means  that  the  operations  applicable  to  a 
user-defined  type  can  only  be  specified  as 
procedures  and  not  as  in-fix  operators. 

(2)  Where  a Usertype  has  been  defined  using  a 
built-in  type  as  in: 

type  age  = integer 

then  the  userype  is  convertible  into  the  base 
type  for  the  purposes  of  operations.  However, 
the  defined  type  can  be  prevented  from  in- 
heriting the  operations  of  the  basetype  as  in 

type  age  = group  integer  age  endgroup 

3.2.1. 4.  Language/Requirement  Conflict 
None 

3.2.2.  Modified/Extended  Language 


See  under  requirements  El  and  E4 


1.0.  Requirement:  E6 

The  data  objects  comprising  a defined  type  will  be  def- 
inable by  enumeration  of  their  literal  names,  as 
Cartesian  Products  of  existing  types  (i.e.  as  array  and 
record  classes),  by  discriminated  union  (i.e.  as  the  union 
of  disjoint  types)  and  as  the  powerset  of  an  enumeration 
type.  These  definitons  will  be  processed  entirely  at 
compile  time. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords 

type,  group,  endgroup,  array , status , case , endcase 

2.2.  Structures 

Usertype,  Typedec,  Casedec 


2.3.  Features 
N/A 


3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

3.2.  Partially  meets  requirement 

3.2.1.  Existing  Language 

3. 2. 1. 1.  Degree:  80% 

The  language  provides  type  definitions  by  enumer- 
ation and  Catesian  product.  A form  of  discrim- 
ination union  is  also  provided. 

3. 2. 1.2.  Language  Description 

The  various  forms  of  type  definition  can  best  be 
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illustrated  by  example: 
I.  enumeration 


type  suit  = status  (club,  diamond,  heart, 

spade) ; 

-type  rank  = status  (two, three,  four,  five 

six,  seven,  eight,  nine, 
ten,  jack,  queen,  king, 

ace)  ; 

2.  Cartesian  product 

type  card  = group 

rank  rank; 
suit  suit 
endgroup; 

type  pack  = array  ( 1 : 52 ) card; 

3.0.  Discriminated  Union 


type  vehicle  = group 

status  (car, truck) vehicle 

type; 

case  vehicletype 

when  car:  integer  seating 

capacity 

when  truck : floating  load- 

capacity 


endcase 


endgroup 


The  example  shows  the  form  that  union  dec- 
larations take  in  MORAL.  The  discriminating 
field  is  explicitly  and  separatly  defined 
(e.g.  vehicle  type  above)  and  must  be  a status; 
or  integer  (Range)  variable.  The  Casedec  then 
defines  the  alternative  record  structures  and 
their  dependencies  on  the  values  of  the  dis- 
criminatin  field.  Note  that  it  is  a many-to- 
one  relationship. 

e.g . group 

integer  (1  to  10)  tag; 
case  tag 

when  1 , 5 to  9 : integer  i , j , k 
when  2 : floating  f ; integer  e 
when  other:  byte  b 
endcase 
endgroup. 

The  values  of  the  discriminating  field  in  dif- 
ferent arms  of  the  Casedec  must  obviously  be 
disjoint . 

3. 2. 1.3.  Limitations 

1.  The  language  does  not  provide  type  defi- 
nitions via  powersets. 

2.  Although  a Casedec  includes  a discriminating 
field,  the  construction  does  not  guarantee  con- 
sistent interpretation  of  data  types.  This  is 
so  because: 

(a)  the  language  provides  explicit  access  to  the 
discr iminatin  field  independent  of  the  subordinate 
fields.  In  particular,  assignment  to  the 


discriminating  fielu  is  permittee  independently 
oi  assignments  to  the  subordinate  fields. 

(o)  the  language  does  not  implicitly  assign  a 
suitable  value  to  the  discriminating  field 
whenever  an  assignment  is  made  to  the  subordinate 
fields.  Note  that  many  different  values  of  the 
discriminating  field  could  be  associated  with  a 
given  subordinate  structure. 

(c)  the  language  does  not  demand  that  each  access 
to  the  subordinate  fields  in  a Casedec  be 
accompanied  by  a check  that  the  value  of  the 
discriminating  field  is  consistent  with  the 
subordinate  field  structure. 

3. 2. 1.4.  Language/Requirement  Conflict 


The  provision  of  run-time  checks  for  consistent 
use  of  Casedecs  may  involve  either  a lengthy 
compilation  process  or  some  inefficiency  in 
the  object  program.  This  conflicts  with 
requirements  J1  and  L3. 


3.2.2.  Modified/Extended  Language 

(1)  The  language  could  be  extended  to  provide 
type  definitions  by  powersets  of  enumeration  types. 
Such  an  extension  would  introduce  some  redund- 
ancies in  the  language  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a review  of  the  capabilities  for  handling 
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boolean  and  logical  quantities  within  the 
language.  cf  requirements  A2,B6,  BII. 

(2)  The  existing  language  features  for  pro- 
viding discriminated  unions  - the  Casedecs 
etc.  - are  currently  under  review  as  they  are 
not  felt  entirely  satisfactory  (cf.  3. 2. I. 4. 
above) . One  possible  outcome  is  a replacement 
of  these  features  by  discriminated  unions  similar 
to  Pascal  or  Algol  68. 


1.0.  Requirement:  E7 

Type  definitions  by  free  union  (i.e.  union  of  non- 
disjoint  types)  and  subsettting  are  not  desired. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords 
N/A 

2.2.  Structures 
Casedec,  Range. 

2.3.  Features 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

3.1.  Totally  meets  requirement 

3. 1. 1.  Language  Description 

The  union  facility  is  provided  in  MORAL  via 
Casedec:  this  structure  includes  an  explicit 

discriminant  field. 

New  types  may  be  defined  via  restricted  ranges  of 
integers,  but  in  this  case  variables  of  the  type 
are  convertible  into  the  base  type  for  the  purposes 
of  operations.  There  is  no  functional  difference 
between  this  approach  and  the  alternative  of  ranges 
as  a property  of  the  variable  bather  than  the  type 
and  disallowing  inheritance  of  operations. 

3.1.2.  Language/Requirement  Conflict 
None 


1.0. 


Requirement:  E8 


When  defining  a type,  the  user  will  be  able  to  specify  the 
initialisation  and  finalisation  procedures  for  the  type  and 
the  actions  to  be  taken  at  the  time  of  allocation  and 
deallocation  of  variables  of  that  type. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords 
N/A 

2.2.  Structures 
N/A 

2.3.  Features 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Does  not  meet  requirement 


(X) 


3.3.  Does  not  meet  requirement 

3.3.1.  Current  Language 

3. 3. 1. 1.  Reasoning 

Type  definitions  in  the  language  do  not  allow 
the  definition  of  operations  to  be  automatically 
invoked  when  variables  of  that  type  are  allocated 
and  deallocated. 


Modified/Extended  Language 


No  extension  is  recommended 


1.0. 


Requirement:  FI 


The  language  will  allow  the  user  to  distinguish  between 

scope  of  allocation  and  scope  of  access. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords 

lock , unlock , readonly,  open 

2.2.  Structures 

Locksequence,  Keys,  Groupdef inition 

2.3.  Features 
Block  structure 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

1.  Totally  meets  requirement  (X) 

2.  Partially  meets  requirement  ( ) 

3.  Does  not  meet  requirement  ( ) 

4.  Undefined  ( ) 

3.1.  Totally  meets  requirement 

3.1.1.  Language  Description 

MORAL  is  of  conventional  block  structured 
form  and  follows  the  normal  rules  regarding 
scope  of  access  to  named  variables  etc.  The 
language  is  designed  to  allow  allocation  to 
be  performed  at  compile  time  for  all  variables 
except  those  declared  inside  recursive 
procedures  (note  that  recursive  procedures 
must  be  explicitly  declared  to  be  such). 


I 
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In  addition  to  the  access  restriction  imposed 
by  block-structuring,  MORAL  provides  a system 
of  locks  and  keys"  which  may  be  used  to  create 
other  protection  structures.  This  is  described 
under  requirement  F2. 

Language/Requirement  Conflict 
None. 


1.0.  Requirement:  F2 


’ 
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The  ability  to  limit  the  access  to  separately  defined  str- 
uctures will  be  available  both  where  the  structure  is  def- 
ined and  where  it  is  used.  It  will,  be  possible  to 
associate  new  local  names  with  separately  defined  program 
components . 


2.0. 


Language  Elements 


2.1.  Keywords 

lock , group,  const , readonly , unlock 

2.2.  Structures 
Lockedsequence , Keylist 

2.3.  Features 
N/fi 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

3.1.  Totally  meets  requirement 

3. 1. 1.  Language  Description 

Definition  of  structures  in  MORAL  is  achieved  via 
a Group  definition.  This  defines  the  structure 
as  a set  of  fields,  each  field  being  either  data 
item  or  a procedure  applicable  to  instsnces  of  the 
structure.  Access  to  the  fields  can  be  limited 
via  a system  of  "locks  and  keys".  A set  of  fields 
enclosed  between  the  brackets  " lock"  and  "unlock" 
is  known  as  a lockedsequence.  Following  the 
keyword  " lock"  is  a set  of  identifiers  which  act 
as  keys:  only  those  instances  of  the  group  whose 

declaration  includes  a suitable  key  may  access  the 
fields  of  a Lockedsequence. 
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For  Example: 

type  buffer  = 

group 

lock 

array  (0  to  10)  message  buffer; 
integer  in,  out 
unlock; 

lock  reader , writer 

message  procedure  read; 
begin 


end; 

lock  writer; 

procedure  write  (message  m) ; 
begin 

end 

unlock 

endgroup; 

The  fields  "buffer",  "in"  and  "out"  appear  in  a 
lockedsequence  for  which  no  keys  are  given:  they 
are  therfore  accessible  solely  within  the  textual 
confines  of  the  Grcupdef inition,  (e.g.  to  the 
procedures  "read"  and  "write",  but  not  where  a 
buffer  variable  is  declared) . The  procedure 
read  appears  in  a Lockedsequence  with  two  keys, 
"reader"  and  "writer":  buffer  variables  declared 

with  one  of  these  keys  may  call  this 

procedure.  Thus,  given: 


buffer  bl  (reader),  b2  (writer),  b3; 


then 

bl.  read,  b2.  write,  b2.  read 

are  ail  legal,  but 

bl . in,  b2.  in,  L3.  read,  b3.  write 

are  all  illegal. 

The  example  above  is  not  particularly  meaningful, 
but  illustrates  some  of  the  capability  of  the 
scheme.  Ther  are  other  refinements  such  as  the 
ability  to  define  keys  which  give  read-only  access 
to  fields:  these  are  not  described  in  detail  here. 

The  scheme  provides  a flexible  and  simple  mech- 
anism for  limiting  access  to  details  of  implemen- 
tation and  for  policing  the  use  of  interfaces. 

Note  that  the  checking  of  access  rights  is  carried 
out  entirely  at  compile  time.  The  scheme  is 
integrated  with  other  aspects  of  the  lanuage 
(e.g.  procedure  parameters  and  pointer  variables) 
to  ensure  that  there  are  no  loopholes  in  the 
access  controls. 

.1.2.  Language/Requirement  Conflict 


None. 


1.0.  Requirement:  F3 


The  scope  of  identifiers  will  be  wholly  determined  at 
compile  time. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords 
N/A 

2.2.  Structures 
N/A 

2.3.  Features 

Block  structuring 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

1.  Totally  meets  requirement  (X) 

2. 

3. 

4. 

3.1.  Totally  meets  requirement 

3. 1. 1.  Language  Description 

The  language  provides  conventional  block  structured 
scope  rules;  the  scope  of  identifiers  is  wholly 
determinable  at  compile  time. 

3.1.2.  Language/Requirement  Conflict 


None. 
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1.0.  Requirement:  F4 


A variety  of  application  - oriented  data  and  operations 
will  be  available  in  libraries  and  easily  accessible  in 
the  language. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 
Undefined. 

3.4.  Undefined 
3.4.1.  Reasoning. 

The  language  definition  does  not  specify  any  mech- 
anism for  defining  or  accessing  library  items. 

No  language  feature  precludes  the  addition  of 
library  facilities. 
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I.O.  Requirement:  F5 


Program  components  not  defined  within  the  current  program 
and  not  in  the  bse  language  will  be  maintained  in  compile 
time  accessible  libraries.  The  libraries  will  be  capable 
of  holding  anything  definable  in  the  language  and  will  not 
exclude  routines  whose  bodies  are  written  in  other  languages, 


2.0. 


3.0. 


Language  Elements 
N/A 

Degree  of  Compliance 


3.4. 


Undefined 


3.4.1.  Reasoning 


The  language  does  not  define  any  library  mechanisms, 
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1.0.  Requirement:  F6 


Libraries  and  Compools  will  be  indistingu  shable.  They 
will  be  capable  of  holding  anything  definable  in  the 
language,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  associate  them  with 
any  level  of  programming  activity  from  systems  through 
projects  to  individual  programs.  There  will  be  many 
specialised  compools  or  libraries  any  user  specified  sub- 
set of  which  is  immediately  accessible  from  a given 
program. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 
3.4.  Undefined 

3.4.1.  Reasoning 


The  language  does  not  define  any  library  mechanisms. 


1.0.  Requirement:  F7 


The  source  language  will  contain  standard  machine  ind- 
ependent interfaces  to  machine  dependent  capabiliies, 
including  peripheral  equipment  and  special  hardware. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 


N/A 


3.0. 


Degree  of  Compliance 
3.4.  Undefined 


3.4.1.  Reasoning 


The  language  does  not  define  any  particular 
operating  sustem,  i/o  or  file  system  interfaces. 
However  the  MASCOT  extension  does  provide  a 
set  of  primitive  operations  which  would  allow 
such  interfaces  to  be  programmed  in  a machine 
independent  way.  See  under  requirements  GI  & G6. 
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1.0.  Requirement:  GI 


The  language  will  provide  structured  control  mechanisms 
for  sequential,  conditioned,  iterative  and  recursive 
control.  It  will  also  provide  control  structures  for 
(pseudo)  parallel  processing,  exception  handling  and 
asynchronous  interrupt  handling. 

2.0.  Language  Element 

2.1.  Keywords 

(statement  seperator) ; 
if,  then , else , f i 
case,  when,  endcase 

for,  while , do,  endloop 
recursive 

join,  leave,  wait,  stim,  delay,  joinint,  leaveint 
waitint , settransfer , suspend 

2.2.  Structures 

Condi tionalstatement.  Cases tatement , Loopstatement 
Recurs ivity,  Mascotstatement . 

2.3.  Features 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

3.2.  Partially  meets  requirement  (X) 

3.2.1.  Current  Language 
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3. 2. 1. 1.  Degree:  80% 

The  language  provides  control  structures  for 
sequential,  conditional,  iterative  and  recursive 
control.  It  also  provides  control  structures 
for  parallel  processing  and  asynchronous  inter- 
upt  handling. 

3. 2. 1. 2.  Language  Description 

Statements  separated  by  semicolons  are  performed 
sequentially;  conditional  excution  may  be  ach- 
ieved via  an  _if  statement  or  by  a case  statement; 
iteration  is  achieved  via  a Loops tatement. 
Prodedures  may  be  called  recursively  provided 
that  they  are  suitable  declared  - viz.  the 
keyword  " recursive"  appears  in  their  declaration 
instead  of  "procedure" . The  MASCOT  extension 
provides  statements  to  control  the  execution  of 
parallel  processes  and  to  handle  asynchronous 
interupts . 

3. 2. 1. 3.  Limitations 

No  control  structure  is  present  to  handle  excep- 
tion conditions.  The  MORAL  language  is  speci- 
fically designed  to  support  the  MASCOT 
methodology  of  constructing  systems  and  exception 
handling  is  covered  by  this.  For  further 
discussion  see  under  requirement  G7. 


3. 2. I. 4.  Language/Requirement  Conflict 


None. 


3.2.2 


1.0. 


Requirement:  G2 


The  source  language  will  provide  a "go  to"  operation 
applicable  to  program  labels  within  its  most  local  scope 
of  definition. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords 

goto 

2.2.  Structures 

Label 

2.3.  Features 


N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

3.2.  Partially  meets  requirement 

3.2.1.  Current  Language 

3. 2. 1. 1.  Degree:  95% 

The  language  provides  a goto  statement  applicable  to 
explicitly  declared  program  labels. 

3. 2. 1. 2.  Language  Description 

The  language  provides  a "goto"  statement  of  the  form 
"goto  label".  The  defining  occurrence  of  the  Label  must 
be  in  the  current  or  an  enclosing  block. 

Note  that  Designational  expressions,  switches  etc.  are 
not  provided. 


3. 2. I. 3.  Limitations 


The  goto  statement  may  be  used  to  cause  a transfer  of 
control  to  an  enclosing  block,  i.e.  to  an  'earlier' 
scope  level. 


3. 2. I. 4.  Language/ Requirement  Conflict 


None . 


3.2.2.  Modified/Extended  Language 


The  requirement  could  be  fully  satisfied  by  restrictions 
on  the  destination  of  goto  statements. 


The  conditional  control  structure  will  be  fully  partitioned 
and  will  permit  selection  among  alternative  computations 
based  on  the  balue  of  a Boolean  expression,  on  the  subtype 
of  a value  from  a Discriminated  union,  or  on  a computed 
choice  among  labelled  alternatives. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords 

if,  then,  else , f i 

case , when,  other,  endcase 

2.2.  Structures 

Conditionalstatement , Cases tatement 

2.3.  Features 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

3.1.  Totally  meets  requirement 

3.1.1.  Language  Description 

The  language  provides  an  i^f  - statement  and 
a case  - statement.  The  if_  statement  is  used 
to  select  alternative  computations  on  the  basis 
of  a boolear^expression.  It  takes  the  form: 

if  condition  then  statementsequence  Elseoption  f_i 


and  is  thus  fully  parlitioned.  The  Elseoption 
may  be  of  the  form: 
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else  stateiaentsequence 


or  may  be  omitted 

The  Case  statement  allows  selection  based  on 
a computed  choice  among  labelled  alternatives. 

case  Expression  Whenset  endcase 

and  is  thus  fully  partitioned.  The  Whenset 
is  the  set  of  labelled  alternative  computations. 

Each  labelled  alternative  may  take  the  fora: 

when  Constant:  Statementsequence 

If  the  value  of  the  Expression  is  equal  to  the 
Constant,  then  the  statementsequence  is  evaluared. 
The  Constant  may  be  replaced  by  a range  of  specific- 
ation, i. e. 

Constant  to  Constant 

with  the  obvious  semantic,  or  by  several  Constants 
and  Range  specifications  separated  by  commas. 

In  this  case,  if  the  value  of  the  Expression  is 
equal  to  any  of  the  constants  or  is  in  any  of 
the  ranges,  then  the  statementsequence  is 
executed.  The  last  alternative  of  a Whenset  may 
take  the  form 

when  other  : Statementsequence 

The  same  construction  provides  a selection  on  the 
basis  of  the  subtype  of  a discriminated  union, 
cf.  requirements  A7,  E6  and  E7. 

3.1.2.  Language/Requirement  Conflict. 

None 
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1.0. 


Requirement:  G4 


The  iterative  control  structure  will  permit  the  termination 
condition  to  appear  anywhere  in  the  loop,  will  require  control 
variables  to  be  local  to  the  iterative  control,  will  allow 
entry  only  at  the  head  of  the  loop  and  will  not  impose 
excessive  overhead  in  clarity  or  run  time  execution  costs 
for  common  special  case  termination  conditions  (eg.  fixed 
number  of  iterations  or  elements  of  an  array  exhausted) . 

2.0.  Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords 

for  while  from  by  to  over  endloop  repeat , escape 

2.2.  Structures 

Loopstatement,  Controlpart,  Body,  Tail 

2.3.  Features 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

3.1.  Totally  meets  requirement 

3.1.1.  Language  Description. 

A Loopstatement  is  formed  from  a Controlpart, 
a Body  and  a Tail.  The  Body  consists  of  a 
sequence  of  Statements  (which  may  be  empty) 
and  is  repeated  according  to  the  Controlpart. 
When  the  Loopstatement  terminates  according 
to  the  Controlpart,  the  sequence  of  statement 
forming  the  Tail  is  executed. 
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There  are  several  alternative  forms  for  the 
Controlpart.  These  allow  iteration: 
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1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


for  each  value  from  an  enumeration  type 
or  integer  range; 

for  each  value  from  or  variable  in  an 
array; 

whilst  a computed  boolean  expression 
remains  true; 
ad  infinitum. 


Where  the  Loopstatement  has  a control  variable, 
e.g.  one  taking  each  successive  value  from  an 
enumeration  type,  that  variable  is  declared 
within  the  Controlpart  and  is  local  to  the 
Loopstatement.  The  value  of  the  control 
variable  at  loop  termination  may  be  passed  out 
via  assignment  in  the  Tail  to  a variable  global 
to  the  Loopstatement. 


Entry  to  the  Body  of  the  loop  may  only  be  via 
the  head  of  the  loop.  Two  structure  related 
jumps  are  provided  which  may  only  be  used 
inside  the  Body  of  a Loopstatement:  the 

repeat  statement  and  the  escape  statement. 

The  repeat  statement  causes  the  current 
iteration  to  be  terminated:  the  Control  part 

then  determines  whether  there  are  any  further 
iterations  in  the  normal  way.  The  escape 
statement  causes  execution  of  the  entire 
Loopstatement  to  be  terminated  without 
execution  of  the  Tail.  Either  of  these 
statements  may  appear  anywhere  within  the  Body. 


3.1.2.  Language/Requirement 


Conflict. 


None . 
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1.0. 


Requirement:  G5 


Recursive  as  well  as  nonrecursive  routines  will  be 
available  in  the  source  language.  It  will  not  be 
possible  to  define  procedures  within  the  body  of  a 
recursive  procedure. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords 
procedure  recursive 

2.2.  Structures 
Proceduredec , Recursivity 

2.3.  Features 
, N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

3.2.  Partially  meets  requirement 

3.2.1.  Current  Language 

3 . 2 . 1 . 1 . Degree  : 95% 

The  language  provides  recursive  as  well  as 
non-recursive  routines. 

3 . 2 . 1 . 2 .  Language  Description 

Recursive  and  mutually  recursive  procedures 
are  fully  supported  provided  they  are  explicitly 
declared  to  be  recursive  . This  is  achieved 
by  replacing  the  keyword  1 procedure 1 by  the 
keyword  1 recursive 1 in  the  Proceduredec. 
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1.0.  Requirement:  G6 

The  source  language  will  provide  a parallel  processing 
capability.  This  capability  should  include  the  ability 
to  create  and  terminate  (possibly  pseudo)  parallel 
processes  and  for  these  processes  to  gain  exclusive 
use  of  resources  during  specified  portions  of  their 
execution. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords 

join,  leave , wait,  stim, 

2.2.  Structures 
Mascots tatement 

2.3.  Features 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

3.2.  Partially  meets  requirement 
3.2.1.  Current  Language 

3.2. 1.1.  Degree  80% 

MORAL  provides  parallel  processing 
primitives  which  allow  a parallel 
process  to  gain  exclusive  use  of 
resources  for  specified  portions  of 
their  execution. 

3. 2. 1.2.  Language  Description 


The  MORAL  programming  language  is 
specifically  designed  to  support  the 
development  of  MASCOT-based  programs. 


; 


The  acronym  MASCOT  comes  from  'Modular 
Approach  to  Software  Construction, 
Operation  and  Test'.  The  MASCOT 
methodology  covers  all  aspects  of  the 
Software  effort  from  initial  design 
to  testing  and  operation  of  the  target 
system. 

MASCOT  views  the  Software  system  as  a 
network  of  activities  connected  by 
Intercommunication  Data  Areas. 

Activities  execute  in  parallel,  each 
taking  the  form  of  a single,  sequential 
process.  Synchronisation  of  the 
Activities  occurs  on  their  access 
to  the  Inter-communication  data  areas. 

MORAL  is  designed  for  the  coding  of  the 
individual  activities  and  inter- 
communication data  areas  (IDA's) 
including  the  access  procedures  required 
for  the  latter. 

(Access  procedures  are  the  means  by 
which  activities  access  the  IDA's. 

They  ensure  the  orderly  flow  of  data 
through  the  IDA's  by  controlling  the 
synchronisation  of  the  calling 
Activities) . The  MASCOT  scheduling 
primitives  are  therefore  included  in 
the  MORAL  language  and  take  the  form 
of  operations  on  controlq  variables, 
Controlq  being  a predefined  type. 

These  operations  enable  activites 
to  gain  exclusive  access  to  resources 
for  the  periods  of  their  execution. 

The  individual  modules  of  the  system 
(ie  Activities  and  IDA's)  which  have 
been  coded  in  MORAL  are  then 
integrated  into  the  final  system  via 
MASCOT  commands.  The  network  of 


I 


activities  then  executes  under 
the  control  of  a MASCOT  kernel  which 
executes  the  MASCOT  scheduling 
operations . 


3. 2. 1.3.  Limitations 


The  network  of  Activities  and  IDA's 
which  defines  a MASCOT  - based  system 
is  regarded  as  a static  entity, 
ie.  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
running  system  to  dynamically  create  a 
new  parallel  process.  The  ability  to 
create  new  parallel  processes  exists  as 
a MASCOT  command  rather  than  a MORAL 
facility. 


3.2.2.  Modified/Extended  Language 


1 


No  extension  is  recommended. 


I 

I 


l.o. 


Requirement:  G7 


The  exception  handling  control  structure  will  permit 
the  user  to  cause  transfer  of  control  and  data  for  any 
error  or  exception  situation  which  might  occur  in  a 
program. 

* 

2.0.  Language  Elements 
None 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

3.3.  Does  not  meet  requirement 

3.3.1.  Current  Language 

3. 3. 1.1.  Reasoning 

The  language  does  not  provide  any 
mechanism  to  detect  or  respond 
to  error  conditions  such  as 
overflow,  protection  violations  etc. 

3.3.2.  Modified/Extended  Language. 

No  extension  is  recommended  as  MASCOT  provides 
a design  methodology  for  handling  exception 
conditions.  The  ability  of  a software  system 
to  cater  for  overflow,  store  violations,  hard- 
ware failures  etc.  is  regarded  as  an  important 
aspect  of  its  specification  and  one  that  must  be 
considered  from  the  very  beginning  of  its  design. 
The  MASCOT  approach  begins  by  constructing  a 
Network  Diagram  which  represents  the  flow  of 
data  between  a set  of  cooperating  sequential 
processes.  Exception  conditions  would  be 
represented  in  this  Network  Diagram  along  with 
other  events  such  as  data  transfers  from  periph- 
erals as  "virtual  interrupts",  ie.  as  asynchronous 
external  stimuli.  Such  "virtual 


i 
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l.o 


Requirement:  G8 


There  will  be  source  language  features  which  permit  delay 
on  any  control  path  until  some  specified  time  or 
situation  has  occurred  which  permit  specification  of 
the  relative  priorities  among  parallel  control  paths, 
which  give  access  to  real  time  clocks,  which  permit 
asynchronous  hardware  interrupts  to  be  treated  like 
any  other  exception  situation. 

2.0.  Language  elements 

2.1.  Keywords 

delay,  wait , stim,  joinint , leaveint , waitint , 
suspend 

2.2.  Structures 

Mascot statement 

2.3.  Features 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

3.1.  Totally  meets  requirement 

3.1.1.  Language  Description 

MORAL  provides  the  MASCOT  operations  wait 
and  stim  which  are  used  respectively  to  delay 
a given  control  path  until  a situation  has 
occurred  and  to  signal  the  occurrence  of  that 
situation.  Additionally,  the  construction 
'delay  Expression'  causes  the  execution  of  the 
issuing  control  path  to  be  delayed  until  the 
time  given  by  the  Expression  has  elapsed. 


; 


A control  path  may  set  its  own  priority  by 
the  construction  'suspend  Integerconstant 1 
which  causes  the  control  path  to  be 
suspended,  but  to  immediately  become  eligible 
for  scheduling  at  the  back  of  the  schedulers 
list  with  a priority  given  by  the  Integer- 
constant. 

Hardware  interrupts  are  represented  within 
MORAL  by  the  predefined  type  interrupt . The 
following  operations  are  applicable  to 
interrupt  variables: 

1.  joinint  Variable,  leaveint  Variable 
these  operations  respecively  request 
and  release  control  of  the  interrupt 
control  queue.  They  are  used  to 
guarantee  mutual  exclusion; 

2.  waitint  Variable  , may  only  be  issued 
inside  the  dynamic  brackets  joinint 
and  leaveint . It  requests  a transfer 

on  the  associated  interrupt  driven  device, 
the  control  path  being  suspended  while 
this  transfer  occurs. 

3.  settransfer  Primary,  Variable  establishes 
the  Data-address  associated  with  the 
interrupt  identified  by  the  variable. 

The  primary  gives  the  address  in  the 
form  of  a Ref erencetype  value.  This 
operation  may  only  be  issued  inside  the 
dynamic  brackets  joinint  and  leaveint 

Language/Requirement  Conflict 


None 


1.0. 


I 

I 


Requirement:  HI 

The  source  language  will  be  free  format  with  an 
explicit  statement  delimiter,  will  allow  the  use 
of  mnemonically  significant  identifiers,  will  be 
based  on  conventional  forms,  will  have  a simple 
uniform  and  easily  parsed  grammar,  will  not 
provide  unique  notations  for  special  cases,  will 
not  permit  abbreviation  of  identifiers  or  key  words, 
and  will  be  syntactically  unambiguous. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords 
N/A 


2.2.  Structures 

N/A 

2.3.  Features 

Phrase  structured  grammar 

3.0.  Degree  of  Conformity 

3.1.  Totally  meets  requirement 

3.1.1.  Language  Description 

The  language  is  defined  via  a formal  syntax 
which  may  be  transformed  into  a one-track 
predictive  form.  It  is  therefore  unambiguous 
and  may  be  parsed  without  backtracking. 

The  source  language  is  free  format  and  follows 
the  Algol  family  of  languages.  The  semicolon 
is  used  as  an  explicit  statement  separator. 

The  keywords  of  the  language  are  syntactically 
distinct  from  identifiers:  the  user  is 

therefore  free  to  choose  mnemonic  identifiers 
without  constraint.  Keywords  and  identifiers 
may  not  be  abbreviated. 


* 
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1.0.  Requirement:  H2 

The  user  will  not  be  able  to  modify  the  source 
syntax.  Specifically,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
modify  operator  hierarchies,  introduce  new 
procedure  rules,  define  new  key  word'  forms 
or  define  new  infix  operator  procedences. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

3.1.  Totally  meets  requirement 

3.1.1.  Language  Description 

The  language  has  a fixed  syntax.  The  parse 
of  a given  program  is  not  modified  by  any 
declarations  within  the  program. 

3.1.2.  Language/Requirement  Conflict 
None 


lb 


I 
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1.0. 


Requirement:  H3 


The  syntax  of  source  language  programs  will  be 
composable  from  a character  set  suitable  for 
publication  purposes,  but  no  feature  of 
the  language  will  be  inaccessible  using  the 
64  character  ASCII  subset. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance. 

3.1.  Totally  meets  requirement 

3.1.1.  Language  Description 

The  syntax  of  the  language  is  defined  in 
terms  of  terminal  symbols  such  as  commas, 
semicolons,  keywords  such  as  begin  and 
identifiers,  etc.  Keywords  are  assumed 
to  be  syntactically  distinct  from 
identifiers:  with  a full  character  set 
this  is  achieved  by  the  use  of  upper  and 
lower  case;  where  the  character  set  is 
restricted,  the  keywords  are  distinguished 
by  "stropping"  (eg.  enclosing  them  in 
primes) . 


The  source  l*  nmiarro  1 


I 
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1.0 


Requirement:  H4 


I 

The  language  definition  will  provide  the  formation 
rules  for  identifiers  and  literals.  These  will 
include  literals  for  numbers  and  character  strings 
and  a break  character  for  use  internal  to 
identifiers  and  literals. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords 
N/A 

2.2.  Structures 
Integers,  Real,  String 

2.3.  Features 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

3.1.  Partially  meets  requirement 

3.1.1.  Current  Language 

3. 1.1.1.  Degree  90% 

The  language  definition  provides 
formation  rules  for  identifiers 
and  literals. 

3. 1.1. 2.  Language  Description 

Identifiers  take  a conventional  form. 
Literals  are  defined  for  integer,  real 
and  string  values.  Literals  of 
compound  types  including  user  defined 
types  are  constructed  from  these 
basic  types. 

L.  . 


3.1. 1.3. 


Limitations 


The  syntax  of  identifiers  and  literals 
does  not  include  a break  character. 

3. 1.1. 4.  Language/Requirement  Conflict 
None 


Modified/Extended  Language 

The  present  syntax  does  not  allow  identifiers  to 
follow  one  another,  and  similarly  with  literals. 
Thus  the  formation  rules  for  identifiers  and 
literals  could  easily  be  extended  to  allow  for 
spaces  to  be  used  as  break  characters.  If  the 
syntax  were  extended  to  provide  for  user- 
defined  infix  operators  (requirements  El  and  E4), 
then  the  formation  rules  for  operators  would  be 
constrained  to  make  them  distinguishable  from 
identifiers . 


1.0.  Requirement:  H5 

There  will  be  no  continuation  of  lexical  units  across 
lines,  but  there  will  be  a way  to  include  object 
characters  such  as  end-of-line  in  literal  strings. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 
3.4.  Undefined 

3.4.1.  Reasoning 

The  language  definition  does  not  discuss 

the  use  of  newline.  It  should  however  be  noted 

that  formation  rules  for  lexical  items 

could  be  chosen  to  satisfy  this  requirement 

completely. 


Keywords  will  be  reserved,  will  be  very  few  in  number, 
will  be  informative,  and  will  not  be  usable  where  an 
identifier  can  be  used. 


2.0.  Language  Elements 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

3.1.  Totally  meets  requirement 

The  keywords  of  the  language  are  syntactically 
distinct  from  identifiers  by  enclosure  in  primes. 
Thus  the  keywords  of  the  language  do  not  constrain 
the  users  choice  of  identifiers.  Keywords  are 
concise,  informative  and  generally  follow 
conventional  usage. 

3.1.2.  Language/Requirement  Conflict 
None 


r; 
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1.0.  Requirement:  H7 

The  source  language  will  have  a single-uniform  comment 
convention.  Comments  will  be  easily  distinguishable 
from  code,  will  be  introduced  by  a single  (or  possibly 
two)  language  defined  characters,  will  permit  any 
combination  of  characters  to  appear,  will  be  able 
to  appear  anywhere  reasonable  in  programs,  will  auto- 
matically terminate  at  end-of-line  if  not  otherwise 
terminated,  and  will  not  prohibit  automatic  reformatting 
of  programs. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

*4  ' 

3.3.  Does  not  meet  requirement 

3.3.1.  Current  language 

3. 3. 1.1.  Reasoning 

The  language  provides  two  alternative 
forms  of  comment.  The  form: 
comment  any  text  not  including  semicolon; 
may  be  inserted  anywhere  that  a 
declaration  or  statement  would  be  legal. 
Also  the  form: 

; (Any  text  in  which  parentheses  are 
matched)  may  be  used  anywhere 
as  an  alternative  to  a semicolon 
by  itself. 

3.3.2.  Modified/Extended  Language 


The  comment  convention  could  be  modified  to 
fully  satisfy  the  requirement. 


I 
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1.0.  Requirement:  H8 


The  language  will  not  permit  unmatched  parentheses  of 
any  kind. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 
N/A 

* 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

' 3.1.  Totally  meets  requirement 

3.1.1.  Language  Description 

The  language  has  several  forms  of 
bracketing,  eg.  begin. . . end  , (...),  if . . . f i . 

In  every  case,  the  occurrence  of  unmatched 
brackets  in  a program  is  regarded  as  a 
syntax  error. 

3.1.2.  Language/Requirement  Conflict 
None. 


i 


1.0.  Requirement:  H9 


There  will  be  a uniform  referent  notation. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords 
N/A 

2.2.  Structures 
Variable. 

2.3.  Features 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

3.1.  Totally  meets  requirement 

3.1.1.  Language  Description 

There  is  no  syntactic  distinction  between 
reference  to  a simple  variable  and  a 
parameterless  function  call.  Similarly, 
access  to  an  element  of  an  n-dimensional 
array  is  syntactically  identical  to  calling 
a procedure  requiring  n parameters. 

3.1.2.  Language/Requirement  Conflict 
None . 


1.0.  Requirement:  H10 

No  language  defined  symbols  appearing  in  the  same  context 
will  have  essentially  different  meanings. 

2.0.  Language  Elements. 

N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

3.1.  Totally  meets  requirement 

3.1.1.  Language  Description 

The  requirement  is  fully  satisfied,  for 
example  assignment  and  equality  are 
denoted  by  different  symbols. 

3.1.2.  Language/Requirement  Conflict 
None 


1.0.  Requirement:  II 

There  will  be  no  defaults  in  programs  which  affect 
the  program  logic.  That  is,  decisions  which  affect 
the  program  logic  will  be  made  either  irrevocably 
when  the  language  is  defined  or  explicitly  in  each 
program. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 
N/A 


3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

3.2.  Partially  meets  requirement 
3.2.1.  Current  Language 


3. 2. 1.1.  Degree  90% 

3. 2. 1.2.  Language  Description 

MORAL  is  intended  to  fully  satisfy 
this  requirement.  However  the  present 
language  definition  does  not  explicitly 
state  certain  decisions.  For  instance, 
it  is  intended  that  a Casestatement 
should  cover  all  cases  that  might 
arise  yet  the  existing  definition 
does  not  explicitly  require  this. 

Some  work  is  therefore  necessary  to 
complete  the  language  definition  in 
this  respect. 


3. 2. 1.3.  Limitations 


None 


3. 2. 1.4.  Language/Requirement  Conflict 
None 

3.2.2.  Modified/Extended  Language 


No  modifications  are  required  to  the  language 
to  fully  satisfy  this  requirement,  however  the 


language  definition  requires  extension  as 
discussed  above. 


T ^ 
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1.0.  Requirement:  12 

Defaults  will  be  provided  for  special  capabilities 
affecting  only  object  representation  and  other 
properties  which  the  programmer  does  not  know  or 
care  about.  Such  defaults  will  always  mean  that 
the  programmer  does  not  care  which  choice  is  made. 

The  programmer  will  be  able  to  override  these 
defaults  when  necessary. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords 
dense 

2.2.  Structures 
N/A 

i 

2.3.  Features 

1 

N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

3.3.  Does  not  meet  requirement 
3.3.1.  Current  Language 

3. 3. 1.1.  Reasoning 

The  only  language  element  giving 
control  over  object  representation 
of  the  program  is  the  keyword  dense. 

Structure  definitions  preceded  by 
this  keyword  have  an  object  represent- 
ation given  by  a standard  allocation 
algorithm.  No  other  programmer 
control  is  available  over  the  trans- 
lators compilation  strategies. 

' 

- aJ 


3.3.2.  Modified/Extended  Language 

It  is  recommended  that  control  over  the 
translators  compilation  strategies  be 
provided  via  'pragmas'  in  the  Algol  68 
sense.  No  recommendation  is  made  of 
the  specific  form  these  should  take. 


1.0. 


Requirements:  13 


The  user  will  be  able  to  associate  compile  time 
variables  with  programs.  These  will  include  variables 
which  specify  the  object  computer  model  and  other 
aspects  of  the  object  machine  configuration. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

3.3.  Does  not  meet  requirement 

3.3.1.  Current  Language 

3. 3. 1.1.  Reasoning 

The  language  definition  does  not 
include  any  form  of  compile  time 
variables 

3.3.2.  Modified/Extended  Language 

No  extension  to  the  language  is  recommended. 
See  under  14. 


1.0. 


Requirement:  14 


The  source  language  will  permit  the  use  of  conditional 
statements  (eg.  case  statements)  dependent  on  the  object 
environment  and  other  compile  time  variables.  In  such 
cases  the  conditional  will  be  evaluated  at  compile  time 
and  only  the  selected  path  will  be  compiled. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

3.3.  Does  not  meet  requirement 
3.3.1.  Current  Language 

3. 3.1.1.  Reasoning 

The  language  definition  does  not 
include  compile  time  variables  or 
conditional  compilation. 

3.3.2.  Modified/Extended  Language 

No  extension  to  the  language  is  recommended. 
MORAL  provides  the  ability  to  define  constants. 
These  could,  in  particular,  define  aspects  of 
the  object  environment.  They  could  be  held  in 
libraries  and  made  available  to  the  user  of 
the  language.  Translators  would  be  at  liberty 
to  optimise  programs  on  the  basis  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  values  of  these  constants. 
These  optimisations  could  include  the 
evaluation  of  conditional  statements  dependent 
on  these  constants  and  the  compilation  of  the 
selected  paths  only. 


1.0. 


Requirement:  15 


The  source  language  will  contain  a simple  clearly 
identifiable  base  or  kernel  which  houses  all  the 
power  of  the  language.  To  the  extent  possible,  the 
base  will  be  minimal  with  each  feature  providing  a 
single  unique  capability  not  otherwise  duplicated 
in  the  base.  The  choice  of  the  base  will  not 
detract  from  the  efficiency,  or  understandability 
of  the  language. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

3.1.  Totally  meets  requirement 

3.1.1.  Language  Description. 

MORAL  is  explicitly  designed  to  be  extensible. 
It  provides  a small  number  of  basic  types 
(eg.  integer , fixed  etc.)  and  the  facilities 
necessary  to  manipulate  these,  eg.  variable 
declarations;  assignment  and  basic  operators; 
sequencing,  iteration,  selection  and  recursion. 
The  remainder  of  the  language  provides  a set  of 
mechanisms  which  allow  more  complex  structures 
to  be  defined,  eg.  mechanisms  such  as  array , 
group,  status  and  ref  which  allow  new  types 
to  be  generated,  and  procedure  declarations 
which  allow  new  operations  to  be  generated. 
The~e  various  facilities  form  the  base  for  the 
language. 

3.1.2.  Language/Requirement  Conflict 


.i-i. 


None 


Requirement:  16 


Language  restrictions  which  are  dependent  only  on  the 
translator  and  not  on  the  object  machine  will  be 
specified  explicitly  in  the  language  definition. 

Language  Elements 

N/A 

Degree  of  Compliance 

3.3.  Does  not  meet  requirement 

3.3.1.  Current  Language 

3. 3. 1.1.  Reasoning 

The  language  definition  does  not 
specify  limits  such  as  the  maximum 
number  of  identifiers  in  a program 
or  their  maximum  length. 

3.3.2.  Modified/Extended  Language 

The  language  definition  could  be  extended 
to  cover  such  limits. 


1.0.  Requirements:  17 

Language  restrictions  which  are  inherently  dependent 
only  on  the  object  environment  will  not  be  built  into 
the  language  definition  or  any  translator. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 
N/A 

3.0  ' Degree  of  Compliance 

3.1.  Totally  meets  requirement 

3.1.1.  Reasoning 

No  such  limits  are  built  into  the  language 
definition 

3.1.2.  Language/Requirement  Conflict 
None 


! 
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Requirement:  J1 


The  language  and  its  tranlators  will  not  impose  run-time 
costs  for  unneeded  or  unused  generality.  They  will  be 
capable  of  producing  efficient  code  for  all  programs. 

Language  Elements 

N/A 

Degree  of  Compliance 

3.1.  Totally  meets  requirement 

3.1.1.  Language  Description 

Features  such  as  file  management  are  not  part 
of  the  language  definition  but  would  be 
provided  as  library  definitions.  Programs  not 
using  these  features  would  pay  no  cost  on 
their  account.  Within  the  kernel  of  the 
language  there  is  no  feature  which  prevents 
the  compilation  of  efficient  programs,  or 
which  imposes  run-time  costs  for  unused 
generality,  eg.  there  is  no  run-time  cost 
associated  with  type  definitions  (except 
case  declarations) ; storage  can  be  allocated 
statically  except  within  recursive  procedures 
(which  must  be  explicitly  declared  to  be  such) . 

The  language  is  designed  so  that  many  common 
special  cases  are  simply  expressed  by  the  user 
and  are  suitable  for  optimisation  by  the 
translator.  For  example,  the  syntax  of  the 
iterative  construct  allows  direct  expression 
of  iteration  for  each  element  of  an  array,  or 
for  each  value  from  an  integer  range  or  an 
enumeration  type  as  well  as  other  common 
special  cases. 


Requirement:  J2 


Any  optimisations  performed  by  the  translator  will 
not  change  the  effect  of  the  program. 

Language  Elements 

N/A 

Degree  of  Compliance 

3.1.  Totally  meets  requirements 

3.1.1.  Language  Description. 

Translators  should  produce  object  programs 
which  have  the  effects  defined  by  the 
language  definition.  The  translation 
process  may  include  optimiations  made  in 
the  light  of  the  translators  knowledge 
of  the  program.  The  MORAL  language  makes 
much  information  available  to  translators 
eg.  type  information,  the 'const 1 
qualification  on  data  declarations  etc. 

Also  many  language  constructs  have  been 
designed  so  that  the  user  is  not  forced 
to  overspecify  many  common  special  cases 
and  thereby  prevent  their  optimisation. 

3.1.2.  Requirement/Language  Conflict 

The  order  of  evaluation  of  operands  of 
expressions  is  not  defined:  the  order  of 
evaluation  may  therefore  be  optimised 
according  to  the  translators  criteria. 
Programs  dependent  on  a specific  order 
of  evaluation  because  of  their  side  effect 
may  therefore  be  affected  by  the  translators 
actions.  This  conflicts  with  requirement 
Cl.  No  modification  or  extension  is 
recommended. 


1.0.  Requirement:  J3 


The  source  language  will  provide  encapsulated  access 
to  machine  dependent  hardware  facilities  including 
machine  language  code  instructions. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

3.3.  Does  not  meet  requirement 

3.3.1.  Current  Language 

3. 3. 1.1.  Reasoning 

No  code  inserts  are  available  in 
MORAL. 

3.3.2.  Modified/Extended  Language 

The  language  definition  could  be  extended 
to  meet  this  requirement. 


1.0.  Requirement:  J4 

It  will  be  possible  within  the  source  language  to  specify 
the  object  representation  of  composite  data  structures. 
These  descriptions  will  be  optional  and  encapsulated  and 
will  be  distinct  from  the  logical  description.  The  user 
will  be  able  to  specify  the  space/time  tradeoff  to  the 
translator.  If  not  specified,  the  object  representation 
will  be  optimal  as  determined  by  the  translator. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 

2.1.  Keywords 
dense 

2.2.  Structures 
Groupdef initicn 

2.3.  Features 
N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

3.2.  Partially  meets  requirement 

3.2.1.  Current  Language 

3.2.2.  Degree  20% 


3. 2. 1.2.  Language  Description 

MORAL  allows  a group  definition  to 
be  preceded  with  the  keyword  dense. 

In  this  case,  the  fields  of  the  group 
(which  is  a composite  data  structure) 
are  packed  densely  within  the  computer 
storage  according  to  a known  translator 
algorithm.  Groups  declared  without  the 
dense  prefix  do  not  have  a defined  object 
representation. 
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3. 2. 1.4.  Language/Requirement  Conflict 
None 

3.2.2.  Modified/Extended  Language 

No  extension  is  recommended  at  this  time. 


I 


1.0.  Requirement:  J5 

The  programmer  will  be  able  to  specify  whether  calls  on 
a routine  are  to  have  an  open  or  closed  implementation. 
An  open  and  a closed  routine  of  the  same  description 
will  have  identical  semantics. 

2.0.  Language  Elements 


N/A 

3.0.  Degree  of  Compliance 

3.3.  Does  not  meet  requirement 
3.3.1.  Current  Language 

3. 3. 1.1.  Reasoning 

The  language  does  not  permit 
specification  of  whether  routines 
have  an  open  or  closed  implementation. 

3.3.2.  Modified/Extended  Language 

As  recommended  under  requirement  12,  the 
language, could  be  extended  by  the  addition  of 
'pragmas'  in  the  Algol  68  sense.  These  would 
enable  the  programmer  to  communicate  his 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  program 
which  would  assist  or  guide  the  translator 
in  making  optimisations. 
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I INTRODUCTION 

This  is  an  informal  evaluation  of  RTL/2  against  the  "TINMAN" 
requirements.  In  certain  areas  the  requirements  go  outside  the  domaiin 
of  the  RTL/2  language  and  more  concern  the  operating  system.  Where 
appropriate  such  requirements  have  been  considered  against  the  range  of 
operating  systems  written  in  RTL/2  and  known  as  MTS.  This  particularly 
concerns  requirements  G6  and  G8. 

This  evaluation  has  been  done  on  a voluntary  unfunded  basis  and  is 
consequently  less  complete  than  might  have  been  desired.  In  some  cases 
it  has  been  necessary  to  propose  extensions  in  outline  only  rather  then 
in  full  detail. 

As  far  as  possible  the  author  has  performed  the  evaluation  assuming  that 
the  TINMAN-  requirements  themselves  are  completely  acceptable.  The 
author  does,  however,  have  misgivings  about  some  of  the  requirements. 
These  are  described  in  a separate  document  'Some  comments  on  TINMAN'. 

In  some  areas  this  document  helps  to  explain  the  differences  between 
RTL/2  and  TINMAN. 


II  COMPARATIVE  EVALUATION 


/ 


A1  (T)  RTL/2  is  a fully  typed  language.  The  type  of  all  variables 

is  fully  and  explicitly  given  in  their  declaration  and  the  type  of  the 
result  of  all  operations  is  unambiguously  determiinable  at  compile  time. 

A2  (P)  RTL/2  provides  data  types  for  integer,  real  (also  fixed  point 

fraction),  byte  and  arrays  and  records.  It  does  not  have  a Boolean 
type.  The  byte  type  can  be  considered  as  the  character  type.  If  the 
Boolean  type  were  added  then  one  would  have  to  decide  whether  the  dyadic 
operators  LAND,  LOR  should  extend  to  Booleans  with  the  risk  of  confusion 
with  the  short  circuit  control  operations  AND,  OR.  It  would  seem 
reasonable  to  extend  them.  It  * ould  then  be  possible  to  write 

BOOL  B : =X>Y  LAND  Y>Z; 
but  not  B : =X>Y  AND  Y>Z; 
whereas  either  of 

IF  X>Y  LAND  Y>Z  THEN 
and  IF  X>Y  AND  Y>Z  THEN 

would  be  allowed  with  the  latter  being  evaluated  in  short  circuit  mode. 
The  impact  on  existing  implementations  would  be  small. 

A3  (F)  This  is  not  met  at  all.  The  language  specification 

explicitly  states  that  the  precision  of  floating  point  arithmetic  is 
implementation  dependent.  Such  a feature  could  be  added  by  allowing 
declarations  of  the  form 
REAL ( 1 0 ) R ; 

specifying  R to  have  10  decimal  (or  binary?)  significant  digits.  A 
scope  definition  allowed  in  block  headings  of  the  form 
REAL  PRECISION  10; 
would  also  be  needed. 

Of  course  real  variables  of  different  precisions  would  not  be  different 
types.  Reference  to  real  variables  could  not  have  a precision  attached 
and  the  use  of  references  and  procedures  would  allow  the  import  of  lower 
precision  arithmetic  into  scopes  for  which  a general  higher  precision 
had  been  specified. 

It  would  be  expensive  to  add  more  than  a token  implementation  of  this 
feature  to  existing  compilers.  Such  an  implementation  would  merely 
check  that  the  specification  given  can  be  met  by  the  one  and  only 
precision  of  reals  supported  by  the  implementation;  if  it  did  not  then 
the  program  would  not  compile.  Better  than  nothing. 

A4  (P)  The  fraction  data  type  of  RTL/2  partially  meets  this 

requirement.  The  range  is,  however,  always  (-1,+1)  and  the  precision  is 
implementation  dependent.  Fractions  meet  the  general  requirement  for 
fixed  point  approximations  to  real  numbers  when  the  object  machine  does 
not  have  floating  point  hardware.  To  add  range  and  stepsize 
specification  to  RTL/2  plus  compile  time  scale  factor  management  would 
take  us  back  to  RTL/1 . Feasible  but  expensive  and  I do  not  wish  to 
propose  an  extension  to  meet  this  requirement. 

However  to  add  precision  only  in  the  same  way  as  for  reals  (A3)  would  be 
straightforward.  The  duality  of  integers  and  fractions  within  RTL/2 
would  make  this  also  apply  to  the  range  of  integers  throughout  the 
scope.  As  for  reals  more  than  a token  implementation  would  be 
expensive . 

A5  (P)  RTL/2  has  a byte  data  type  rather  than  a character  data  type. 

Bytes  are  merely  a subrange  (0. .255)  of  integer.  There  is  a literal 
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representation  of  characters  'A',  'B'  which  gives  their  unique  internal 
value.  This  value  is  unalterable  at  tun  time  and  is  explicitly 
specified  in  the  language  definition.  RTL/2  generally  meets  the  spirit 
of  the  requirement  but  it  does  not  allow  new  enumeration  character  types 
to  be  added. 

To  add  such  a feature  given  the  use  of  bytes  for  characters  would  be 
extremely  difficult.  A genuine  separate  character  type  would  really  be 
needed. 

A6  (P)  The  user  has  to  specify  the  number  of  dimensions,  the  upper 

subscript  bound  and  the  type  of  the  elements  in  the  array  declaration. 
The  lower  bound  is  always  1 and  is  implicit.  The  upper  bound  is  fixed 
at  compile  time.  The  requirement  is  therefore  not  fully  met  since  the 
lower  bound  can  only  be  1.  Since  all  arrays  are  global  within  a module 
the  upper  bound  is  formally  determinable  at  entry  to  the  scope  but 
clearly  the  spirit  of  the  requirement  demands  dynamic  arrays  which  RTL/2 
does  not  have. 

Dynamic  arrays  could  be  added  in  a straightforward  way  by  merely 
allowing  their  declaration  in  any  block  head. 

The  impact  of  such  an  addition  on  the  compilers  would  be  considerable 
and  mean  that  the  run  time  stack  management  routines  would  need 
reconsideration  for  all  implementations. 

A 7 (F)  RTL/2  does  not  meet  this  since  all  records  have  a fixed 

structure.  Such  a feature  could  be  added  to  RTL/2  by  expanding  the  MODE 

definition  in  a tree  structured  way. 

Bl  (T)  RTL/2  fully  meets  this.  Users  can  declare  variables  of  all 

data  types  - including  control  types  such  as  procedures  and  stacks  - and 

assign  and  refer  to  these.  Access  to  array  and  record  components  is 
also  possible.  RTL/2  does  not  have  encapsulated  type  definitions  (E5) 
and  so  user  defined  access  and  assignment  is  irrelevant. 

B2  (T)  RTL/2  has  built  in  operations  to  compare  any  two  data 

objects.  These  are  = for  primitive  types  and  for  reference  types. 

B3  (T)  The  six  operations  =#>=><=<  are  defined  for  all  numeric 

data.  See  answer  to  E6  for  new  enumeration  types. 

B4  (P)  The  only  operation  of  those  listed  which  RTL/2  does  not 

provide  is  exponentiation.  It  could  be  added,  (with  some  misgivings) 
relatively  simply  by  an  operator**.  The  range  of  types  allowed  as 
operands  needs  some  thought  particularly  with  the  added  complication  of 
the  fraction  type.  A possibility  would  be  to  allow  the  first  operand  to 
be  REAL  or  FRAC  and  the  second  INT  or  REAL.  The  result  would  have  the 
same  type  as  the  first  operand.  Its  precedence  would  need  to  be  above 
that  of  the  multiply  and  divide  operators.  It  would  probably  be  best  to 
keep  the  shift  operators  as  the  highest  precedence  and  so  this  would 
mean  making  them  7 and  exponentiation  6.  , 

The  impact  on  existing  implementations  would  be  fairly  small  although  it 
would  entail  the  writing  of  additional  control  routines. 

B5  (T?)  I think  RTL/2  fully  meets  the  spirit  of  this  requirement. 

Certainly  all  out  of  range  conditions  lead  to  overflow  and  never 
truncate  the  most  significant  digits.  (The  detection  of  the  overflow 
condition  is  specified  as  machine  independent  and  so  on  some  machines  an 


illegal  program  could  go  undetected).  However,  automatic  rounding  does 
occur  when  converting  from  fine  integer  to  integer  and  fine  fraction  to 
fraction.  Maybe  this  is  outside  the  requirements  of  TINMAN  as  being  an 
unnecessary  elaboration.  If,  however,  it  were  to  be  stated  Explicitly 
then  an  operator  such  as  TRUNC  could  be  added.  See  comments  on  A4  - 
with  hindsight  truncation  seems  better  than  rounding  in  view  of  the 
range  assymmetry  of  fractions. 

B6  (P)  Although  RTL/2  does  not  have  a Boolean  data  type  nevertheless 

it  has  the  necessary  logical  operations.  The  logical  operations  are 
LAND  (and) , LOR  (or) , NEV  (Nor) , NOT  acting  on  integers  and  bytes  (not 
NOT  on  bytes  by  an  oversight) . There  are  also  short  circuit  control 
operations  AND  and  OR  acting  on  comparisons  in  conditions.  Clearly  the 
full  requirements  of  TINMAN  can  only  be  sensibly  met  by  adding  a Boolean 
data  type.  Extending  the  existing  operations  to  meet  that  type  would 
then  be  trivial.  See  also  the  comments  on  A2. 

B7  (F)  RTL/2  has  scalar  operations  only. 

Syntactically  it  would  be  easy  to  extend  RTL/2  to  allow  aggregate 
operations.  The  semantics  are  difficult  with  respect  to  arrays  of  more 
than  one  dimension  since  there  would  be  confusion  between  operating  on 
the  first  (or  any)  level  of  references  and  the  ultimate  elements 
themselves.  The  spirit  of  RTL/2  would  suggest  operating  at  the  top 
level  only  whereas  the  typical  matrix  user  would  need  to  operate  at  the 
ultimate  elements.  Clearly  if  operators  like  + between  arrays  were 
allowed  then  these  could  only  operate  at  the  ultimate  elements.  For 
equality  comparison  one  could  distinguish  by  :=:  and  = between  the 
extreme  levels  but  assignment  poses  a real  problem. 

In  conclusion  it  would  be  reasonable  to  add  these  operations  for  one 
dimensional  arrays  only  although  the  wisdom  of  doing  this  in  an  Algol-68 
based  language  is  debatable.  The  implementation  cost  would  be 
significant. 

B8  (P)  RTL/2  allows  implicit  type  conversions  in  the  'safe' 

direction.  That  is  byte  > integer,  integer  > real,  fraction  > real. 
There  are  also  implicit  conversions  for  the  double  length  fixed  point 
forms . 

The  operators  INT  and  REAL  could  be  used  to  denote  the  former 
conversions.  The  operator  TRUNC  could  be  used  to  denote  conversion  from 
fine  to  normal  fixed  point.  See  comments  on  B5. 

This  change  would  be  trivial  to  implement  although  its  value, 
particularly  for  the  conversion  byte  > integer  is  debatable. 

Requirement  B9  covers  the  conversion  from  big  to  normal  form  where  an 
explicit  operator  is  not  required.  This  leads  to  an  unfortunate 
assymmetry.  Given  INT  I,J,K;  FRAC  F , G , H ; we  are  now  allowed 
I : *J*K ; 
but  not 

F : *G*H ; 

for  which  we  need 

F : *TRUNC (G*H ) ; 

B9  (T)  RTL/2  does  not  require  explicit  conversions  from  the  ranges 

big  to  normal  of  fixed  point  values.  If  a fixed  point  (integer  or 
fraction)  value  is  truncated  then  a run  time  exception  condition 
(overflow  will  occur.  This  may  or  may  not  be  detected. 


B10  (T)  RTL/2  does  not  include  inbuilt  operations  specifically  aimed 

at  file  or  1/0  processing.  The  philosophy  has  been  to  write  a set  of 
procedures  to  perform  such  operations  using  the  ordinary  language 
features.  The  features  which  are  used  significantly  for  language 
features.  The  features  which  are  used  significantly  for  1/0  and  error 
recovery  are  SVC  data  areas,  procedure  variables,  bytes  and  strings. 

In  particular  procedure  variables  are  used  for  dynamically  assigning  and 
reassigning  devices  and  for  specifying  user  control  of  exception 
conditions.  SVC  data  allows  this  to  be  done  independently  by  each  task 
in  the  system. 

Bll  (P)  RTL/2  does  not  have  general  power  sets.  Nor  does  it  have 

user  defined  enumeration  types  as  such.  It  does  however  have  the 
commonly  required  ability  to  manipulate  bit  patterns.  Such  patterns  are 
held  in  integers  (or  bytes).  Thus  power  set  up  to  cardinality  16 
(minimum  word  length  allowed)  are  easily  manipulated  by  the  user.  The 
operations  available  are 


union 

: 

LAND 

intersection 

• 

• 

LOR 

difference 

• 

NEV 

complement 

NOT 

If  the  bottom  n bits  of  an  integer  are  used  to  denote  the  set  with  the 
remaining  bits  set  to  zero  then  the  operations  NEV  and  NOT  strictly 
should  be  followed  by  a further  masking  operation  to  preserve  the 
convention.  If,  however,  the  top  bits  are  ignored  then  this  is  not 
necessary.  An  element  predicate  can  be  synthesised  using  LAND.  Thus  if 
X represents  an  element  and  Y a set  then  X LAND  Y will  be  non  zero  if 
and  only  if  X is  in  Y. 

The  simplest  way  of  extending  RTL/2  to  meet  this  requirement  (and  that 
of  general  enumeration  types)  would  be  via  a pre-processor.  This  would 
be  fairly  easy  and  would  have  no  impact  on  existing  implementations. 

Cl  (P)  Almost  by  oversight  RTL/2  is  not  perfect  here.  Although  the 

order  of  evaluation  of  procedure  parameters  and  array  subscripts  is 
specified  as  left  to  right  that  of  ordinary  dyadic  operands  is  not  but 
ought  to  be. 

The  correction  of  this  so  that  RTL/2  fully  meets  this  requirement  is 
trivial  and  would  have  neglible  impact  on  existing  implementations. 

C2  (P)  It  is  a value  judgement  as  to  the  extent  to  which  RTL/2  meets 

this.  I personally  feel  that  it  has  too  many.  X/Y/Z  is  allowed. 

It  would  be  trivial  to  change  the  language  to  reduce  the  number  of 
precedence  levels  and  fairly  easy  to  insist  on  brackets  in  cases  such  as 
X/Y/Z.  However,  the  former  change  would  have  a nasty  impact  on  existing 
programs. 

C3  (P)  RTL/2  meets  this  almost  perfectly.  The  only  true  exception 

is  that  full  procedure  expressions  are  not  allowed  to  stand  for  the 
procedure  in  procedure  calls.  A procedure  call  must  use  a literal 
procedure  (constant  of  type)  or  procedure  variable  (reference  to  type) 
explicitly.  This  restriction  was  imposed  to  improve  readability.  There 
is  a similar  restriction  preventing  the  subscripting  of  general  array 
expressions  and  component  selection  of  general  record  expressions  again 
for  the  sake  of  readability  but  perhaps  this  topic  is  outside  the  scope 
of  the  requirement  and  so  does  not 


conflict. 


The  relaxation  of  these  restrictions  requires  a trivial  change  to  the 
language  definition  and  probably  only  minor  changes  to  existing 
compilers . 

C4  (F)  RTL/2  does  not  meet  this.  Constants  can  be  named  and  so  many 

of  the  maintenance  problems  are  overcome.  However,  it  would  be  useful 
to  allow  constant  expressions  as  array  lengths,  etc.  A recent  proposed 
extension  to  RTL/2  permits  this  for  integer  expressions  involving 
integer  operators  and  evaluated  modulo  2*5.  This  would  be  easy  to 
implement. 

C5  (T)  RTL/2  fully  meets  this.  The  parameter  mechanism  is  simply 

assignment  and  any  expression  allowed  on  the  RHS  of  an  assignment  is 
allowed  as  an  actual  parameter. 

C6  (T)  RTL/2  fully  meets  this  in  the  sense  that  formal  and  actual 

parameters  always  agree  to  the  same  extent  as  the  left  and  right  sides 
of  assignment  statements.  Any  laxness  in  RTL/2  is  reflected  by  the 
equivalence  of  the  parameter  mechanism  to  assignment  and  would  be 
removed  by  changes  to  assignment  demanded  by  requiement  B8. 

In  particular  the  number  of  dimensions  for  array  parameters  is 
determined  at  compile  time  but  the  length  of  array  parameters  is  passed 
as  part  of  the  parameter  in  accordance  with  the  requirements. 

C7  (P)  RTL/2  has  only  one  class  of  parameter,  the  call  by  value  of 

Algol  60.  This  provides,  with  data  of  appropriate  type,  almost  all  the 
functions  of  the  four  classes  of  TINMAN.  Thus  Class  1 - constants 
representing  actual  value. 

This  is  the  normal  case  obtained  for  example  by  a formal  parameter 
of  mode  INT  with  an  actual  parameter  being  any  expression.  Of  course 
the  formal  parameter  can  be  assigned  to  and  this  conflicts  with  the 
requirement  but  on  the  other  hand  the  actual  parameter  is  not  damaged. 
(RTL/2  has  no  read-only  data  types  anyway) . 

Class  2 - rename  the  actual  parameter. 

This  is  the  case  where  the  formal  parameter  is  for  example  of  mode 
REF  INT  and  the  actual  parameter  is  of  mode  INT. 

Class  3 - exception  control  handling. 

This  is  catered  for  in  a primitive  way  by  using  formal  parameters 
of  mode  LABEL  (for  unrecoverable  errors)  or  mode  PROC  (for  recoverable 
errors) . 

Class  4 - procedure  parameters. 

This  is  just  the  case  where  the  formal  parameter  is  of  mode 
procedure.  The  actual  parameter  is  of  course  restricted  to  have  an 
identical  specification. 

Given  that  one  accepts  this  TINMAN  requirement  RTL/2  would  clearly  need 
some  significant  changes  to  meet  it. 

Firstly  a read-only  attribute  would  be  needed  for  all  data  if  the 
present  simple  assignment  rule  were  maintained.  On  the  other  hand  a 
simple  constraint  that  all  formal  parameters  be  read-only  (as  for 
statement  control  variables  are)  would  be  simple  to  implement  although 
might  bear  heavily  on  existing  programs.  It  would  be  more  secure  but 
marginally  less  efficient  in  some  cases  where  additional  copying  would 
then  be  necessary. 

Secondly  a more  formal  exception  handling  mechanism  akin  to  (but 
hopefully  better  than)  the  ON  condition  of  PL/1  would  have  to  be  added 
as  a replacement  for  the  LABEL  mode.  This  could  be  done  but  would  be  a 
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large  change  entailing  a significant  amount  of  redesign.  The 
requirement  that  exception  handling  control  parameters  will  be  specified 
on  the  call  side  only  when  needed  means  that  a pre  processor  can  not  be 
used  to  provide  this. 

Thirdly  there  is  the  implication  that  procedure  variables  are  not 
allowed  except  as  parameters.  This  would  be  easy  to  do  but  would  make  a 
mockery  of  our  input-output  standards  and  entail  a lot  of  change  to 
existing  programs. 

C8  (F)  RTL/2  does  not  meet  this.  It  would  be  possible  to  make  the 

following  optional  or  general  in  procedure  specifications. 

i;  Specifying  INTORFRAC  to  cover  either  INT  or  FRAC  in  a specific 
instance . 

ii)  Omitting  details  of  references  to  arrays  or  records  - just  REF 
ARRAY  or  REF  RECORD. 

iii)  Omitting  specifications  of  procedure  parameters. 

The  compiler  would  then  only  compile  the  procedure  if  this  could  be  done 
without  using  absent  information.  It  would  also  check  that  at  procedure 
call  the  actual  parameters  were  self  consistent.  Case  (ii)  above  would 
be  the  most  valuable.  This  would  be  a relatively  expensive  change  since 
it  would  also  involve  changing  the  linkage  checks  across  separately 
compiled  modules.  It  would  not,  however,  affect  existing  programs. 

C9  (F)  RTL/2  does  not  meet  this.  A possible  extension  to  do  so 

might  be  to  allow  the  final  parameter  to  look  like  an  array  in  disguise. 
Or  use  a different  keyword  as  in 

PROC  MAX (MULTIPLE  REAL  X) REAL ; 

The  number  of  parameters  could  be  obtained  by  LENGTH  X as  for  arrays  and 
they  could  be  accessed  by  subscripts  with  security  provided  by  the 
existing  array  bound  checks. 

This  would  be  a fairly  awkward  change  to  existing  implementations  but 
not  too  bad. 

D1  (T)  RTL/2  meets  this  through  the  use  of  the  LET  facility  thus 

LET  PI=3. 14159; 

D2  (P)  RTL/2  almost  meets  the  spirit  of  this  requirement.  Firstly 

there  is  a well  defined  syntax  and  interpretation  for  the  numeric  types 
byte,  integer,  fraction  and  real.  (The  language  specification  manual  is 
a bit  untidy  in  this  area  but  the  intention  is  clear) . Any  misgivings 
regarding  the  precision  of  constants  would  be  cleared  by  the  proposals 
in  A3  and  A4. 

As  far  as  equivalence  between  constants  in  programs  and  data  RTL/2 
rather  avoids  this  question  by  not  defining  input-output  in  the  language 
itself.  We  can,  however,  compare  the  standard  1/0  package  with  the 
language.  Reals  are  OK  but  fractions  are  a problem.  For  example  the 
language  will  not  accept  1.0B0  as  legal  (too  big)  but  the  input  routines 
interpret  this  as  the  maximum  allowed  value  and  accept  it.  On  the  other 
hand  every  value  output  can  be  reinput.  Some  work  needs  doing  in  this 
area . 

Perhaps  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  existing  RTL/2  compilers  behave 
well  in  this  area  because  they  handle  all  program  constants  in  byte 
arrays  and  make  no  attempt  to  utilize  the  real  variables  of  the 
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compiling  machine. 


D3  (P)  RTL/2  fails  to  fully  meet  this  because  it  allows  default 

initial  values. 

It  does,  however,  permit  the  user  to  specify  initial  values  as  part  of 
declarations  both  in  static  data  in  data  bricks  and  dynamic  data  on 
block  entry. 

There  is  a default  initial  value  of  zero  for  variables  of  numeric  mode 
(byte,  integer:0;  f raction : 0 . 0B0 ; real:0.0)  in  data  bricks  only.  There 
is  no  default  value  for  dynamic  variables. 

There  is  no  provision  for  run  time  testing  for  initialisation. 

The  removal  of  the  zero  default  initial  value  is  trivial  (and  welcome) . 
The  addition  to  existing  implementations  of  a user  option  for  run  time 
testing  would  be  rather  expensive  since  it  intimately  affects  all 
compilers . 

P4  (F)  This  is  not  met  at  all.  See  the  comments  on  A4  regarding 

fixed  point  stepsize. 

To  add  more  than  a token  implementation  of  this  would  be  expensive  as 
for  A3. 

D5  (P)  RTL/2  allows  arrays  as  components  of  records  and  vice  versa 

but  does  not  allow  arrays  to  be  components  of  arrays  nor  records  as 
components  of  records.  This  simplification  was  partly  to  ease 
implementation  and  partly  to  ease  training  and  increase  credibility  in  a 
sceptical  environment.  The  relaxation  of  these  restrictions  requires 
only  a small  change  to  the  language  definition  but  it  would  be  rather 
expensive  to  change  existing  implementations. 

The  requirement  for  variables  to  take  a contiguous  subsequence  of  an 
enumeration  type  would  best  be  met  by  a preprocessor. 

D6  (P)  RTL/2  allows  too  much  here.  It  provides  a pointer  mechanism 

(REF)  as  required  but  allows  it  to  extend  to  simple  variables  as  well  as 
arrays  and  records.  It  is  currently  not  completely  safe  although  I know 
of  no  case  where  a scope  error  has  occured. 

To  alter  RTL/2  to  meet  this  requirement  is  straightforward.  One  merely 
deletes  REF  scalar  variables.  They  would  however  still  be  needed  for 
formal  parameters  of  the  second  class.  The  mechanism  of  dereferencing 
would  need  redescribing  and  the  left  hand  operator  VAL  could  be  removed. 
This  would  all  be  quite  straightforward  to  implement  but  would  have  a 
large  impact  on  existing  programs.  It  would  however  give  the  total 
security  required. 

However  the  implications  of  some  of  the  other  changes  (e.g.  A6,  dynamic 
arrays)  would  mean  additional  complication  to  ensure  continued  security. 
This  would  be  more  difficult. 

El  (P)  RTL/2  includes  user  defined  MODES  (records)  and  so  has  the 

basic  ability  to  define  new  data  types.  It  cannot,  however,  define  new 
infix  operators.  An  extension  to  do  this  might  be  as  follows.  Define  a 
new  operator  as  a procedure  with  two  parameters  and  result  with  name 
giving  the  denotation  of  the  operator  and  its  precedence.  E.g.  the 
procedure  might  read 

> • 


PROC  INFIX (1)  ++  (REAL  X, Y) REAL ; 

where  1 is  the  precedence.  Note  that  I would  prefer  all  new  user 
defined  operators  to  have  the  same  precedence  and  so  the  precedence 
value  need  not  be  stated.  For  unambiguous  syntax  (see  H4)  it  is 
essential  that  the  name  of  an  operator  be  lexically  distinct  from  other 
identifiers.  Thus  it  should  be  composed  of  characters  such  as  those 
traditionally  used  for  operators  e.g.  + - / etc.  The  model  of  POP-2  is 
suggested. 

Such  an  extension,  on  its  own,  would  be  fairly  easy  to  add  to  existing 
implementations.  However,  other  aspects  of  RTL/2  records  (e.g.  all 
static)  render  infixed  operations  on  them  less  useful  than  might  be 
expected . 

E2  (F)  The  user  defined  types  of  RTL/2  (record  classes)  are  used  in 

a way  distinct  from  scalar  types  and  array  types.  I suspect  that  such 
user  defined  types  are  not  what  TINMAN  has  in  mind  and  therefore  that 
the  answer  to  the  previous  question  is  optimistic.  If  TINMAN  does  not 
consider  record  types  as  defined  types  then  RTL/2  does  not  have  defined 
types  and  this  question  does  no£  apply. 

If  on  the  other  hand  record  types  are  defined  types  then  RTL/2  fails  to 
meet  the  requirement  because,  for  example,  it  does  not  allow  local 
records . 

Local  records  could  be  added  by  merely  allowing  their  declaration  in  any 
block  head.  This  would  add  considerable  complication  to  the  compilers 
largely  to  cater  for  the  case  where  the  record  has  components  which  are 
arrays . 

If  other  types  were  added  (see  E6)  probably  via  a preprocessor  then 
since  they  would  map  onto  existing  types  their  use  would  be 
indistinguishable  in  the  sense  intended. 

E3  (T)  All  data  types  and  variables  have  to  be  defined  or  declared 

explicitly  in  an  RTL/2  module.  There  are  no  default  attributes. 

E4  (F)  RTL/2  does  not  meet  this.  If  user  defined  operators  were 

added  as  in  El  then  they  would  allow  existing  operators  as  the  name  e.g. 
PROC  INFIX  + ( ) 

Uses  of  existing  operators  which  invoke  their  extended  definitions  would 
be  implemented  as  procedure  calls  and  commutativity  would  not  be 
assumed . 


E5  (T)  RTL/2  meets  this  in  respect  of  its  existing  types,  explicitly 

or  implicitly.  For  example  a record  class  defined  by 
MODE  P ( INT  X , Y ) 

indicates  the  class  of  objects  comprising  the  type,  the  constructor  P, 
the  selectors  X and  Y.  Other  operations  are  defined  by  procedure 
declarations  and  P does  not  inherit  any  of  the  operations  on  integers. 

Extensions  to  RTL/2  to  give  other  defined  types  (see  E6)  would  similarly 
satisfy  this  requirement. 

E6  (P)  RTL/2  allows  Cartesian  products  but  does  not  allow  new 

enumeration  types,  discriminated  unions  or  power  sets  of  enumeration 
types . 


The  language  could  be  extended  to  include  these  as  follows 
i)  enumeration  types 
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TYPE  name  (literal  name  list) 

would  define  'name'  as  an  enumeration  type  with  the 
literalnames  as  in  brackets.  The  optional  keyword  ORDERED  would  be 
allowed  before  TYPE.  See  comment  B3  in  the  document  'Some  comments  on 
TINMAN'  by  the  author.  Subsequences  of  ordered  enumeration  types  could 
be  expressed  thus 

TYPE  name  (firstname  . . lastname) 

where  firstname  and  lastname  are  literal  names  in  some  ordered 
enumeration  type  and  firstname  preceeds  lastname. 

ii)  discriminated  unions 
UNION  name  ( typenamel ist) 

would  define  'name'  as  a union  of  the  disjoint  types  in 

brackets . 

iii)  power  sets 

POWERSET  name  (typename) 

would  define  'name'  as  a powerset  of  the  enumeration  type  in 

brackets . 

For  clarity  and  consistency  the  keyword  MODE  currently  used  to  define 
records  would  be  replaced  by  the  keyword  RECORD. 

Extensions  (i)  and  (iii)  could  be  handled  by  a preprocessor  and  need 
have  little  impact  on  existing  implementations.  The  new  types  would  be 
mapped  onto  integers  or  bytes  and  there  would  therefore  be  constraints 
on  their  cardinality.  The  usual  operations  would  all  map  easily.  See 
B2,  B3  and  Bll. 

The  discriminated  union  would  need  massive  extensions  to  existing 
compilers.  Notation  similar  to  Algol  68  could  be  used.  Access  to 
values  of  a discriminated  union  could  be  via  references  and  'a  conforms 
to  and  assign'  operator  (::=)  in  conditions. 

IF  X : : =Y  THEN 

would  assign  the  value  in  the  discriminated  union  (variable  or 
reference)  Y to  the  explicit  type  (variable  or  reference)  X and  then 
obey  the  controlled  clause  if  the  value  conformed.  If  the  value  did  not 
conform  then  no  assignment  would  occur,  the  condition  would  be  false  and 
the  controlled  clause  bypassed. 

E7  (T)  RTL/2  is  fully  typed  and  does  not  have  free  unions  or  subset 

types . 

E8  (F)  RTL/2  does  not  have  such  initialisation  and  finalisation 

procedures  largely  because  it  does  not  have  dynamically  allocated 
structures  which  could  sensibly  need  them.  However,  the  extensions 
proposed  (E2  and  E6)  would  make  such  procedures  useful. 

Syntactically  they  could  be  added  as  a pair  of  procedure  declarations 
appended  to  the  appropriate  type  defintion.  Each  procedure  would  take  a 
single  parameter  identifying  the  item  being  created  or  destroyed. 
Requirement  B1  needs  additional  procedures  defining  assignment  and 
access.  Alternatively  just  the  names  of  these  procedures  could  be 
syntactically  incorporated  into  the  type  definition.  Thus 
RECORD  name  (namel ist) WITH 

CONS  pi,  DES  p2 , ACC  p3,  ASS  p4; 

where  pi,  p2,  p3,  p4  are  the  procedures  for  construction,  destruction, 
access  and  assignment.  The  appropriate  procedures  would  then 
automatically  be  called  at  the  appropriate  moment. 

This  addition  to  RTL/2  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  implement.  It 
could  perhaps  be  handled  by  a preprocessor. 


As  RTL/2  stands  its  type  definitions  are  global  to  a module  and  so 
considered  static.  Any  initialisation  associated  with  the  four 
procedures  would  be  naturally  static  and  no  initialisation  procedure  is 
necessary.  Complete  encapsulation  of  the  type  definition  with  its 
associated  procedures  and  local  (static)  data  can  be  easily  realised  in 
RTL/2  by  making  these  items  a self  contained  module. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  language  were  extended  to  have  a deeper  block 
structure  then  it  would  be  natural  to  permit  type  definitions  to  be 
embedded  within  blocks  and  a more  elaborate  encapsulation  would  be 
required  (see  FI)  entailing  the  definition  of  and  automatic  calling  of 
an  initialisation  procedure. 

FI  (F)  RTL/2  does  not  meet  this.  Existing  structures  have  both 

global  allocation  and  access  (within  a module) . There  is  currently  no 
initialisation  or  local  variables  anyway.  (See  E8) . 

To  meet  this  requirement  means  a significant  elaboration  of  the  syntax 
of  the  language  although  it  would  have  little  impact  on  any  existing 
implementation  apart  from  the  implication  of  automatic  initialisation  of 
the  structures  own  variables.  This  is  just  a single  automatic  procedure 
call . (E8) . 

Scope  of  access  could  be  switched  on  and  off  by  additional  keywords 
ACCESS  ON  name  (,name)... 

ACCESS  OFF  name  (,name)... 

where  name  denotes  the  types  concerned.  These  'statements'  would  occur 
in  a block  head  and  apply  throughout  the  block  apart  from  any  inner 
block  where  they  are  explicitly  changed.  The  blockhead  containing  the 
type  definition  would  have  ACCESS  ON  unless  countermanded. 

F2  (P)  RTL/2  partially  meets  this  with  respect  to  existing 

structures,  the  same  record  structure  can  have  different  names  for  its 

components  in  different  modules.  Similarly  for  databricks.  (A  data 
brick  is  a named  collection  of  static  data.  All  static  variables  are  in 

a data  brick  and  a module  may  contain  several  such  bricks) . Only  the 

name  of  a databrick  becomes  external  when  its  variables  are  to  be  made 
available  to  a separately  compiled  module  and  not  the  names  of  the 
variables  themselves.  The  variables  themselves  can  be  given  different 
names.  Name  clashes  between  subsystems  are  therefore  rare. 

The  modular  structure  of  RTL/2  enables  the  encapsulation  within  a single 
module  of  all  the  management  routines  associated  with  a conceptual 
structure  and  allows  access  to  be  gained  only  as  is  required.  This 
however  only  applies  at  the  module  level  and  to  conceptual  structures 
and  not  to  formally  defined  types. 

The  extensions  E8  and  Fl  almost  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  new 
structures  proposed.  New  names  could  be  given  to  separately  defined 
program  components  in  an  ACCESS  ON  command  by  optionally  allowing  the 
type  name  to  be  followed  by  the  new  names  of  its  components  in  brackets 
e.g . 

ACCESS  ON  P(A,B) 

would  mean  that  the  components  of  P would  now  be  known  as  A and  B.  This 
would  be  easy  to  implement. 

F3  (T)  RTL/2  meets  this  now  and  with  the  extensions  proposed. 

Libraries  are  formally  outside  the  scope  of  RTL/2  and  more 
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concern  the  support  system.  Access  to  libraries  is  via  external 
declarations.  The  standard  input-output  procedures  are  normally  held  in 
a program  library.  A brick  external  to  a module  looks  the  same  whether 
it  is  in  a library  or  in  a separate  module  belonging  to  the  user. 

F5  (P)  Libraries  are  formally  outside  the  scope  of  RTL/2  and  more 

concern  the  support  system.  The  following  points  are  of  interest. 

An  RTL/2  module  can  contain  an  external  description  of  a brick  (e.g. 
procedure)  actually  in  the  module.  This  enables  the  creation  of  a 
common  interface  definition  to  be  used  (by  file  concatenation)  by  all 
the  modules  in  a subsystem.  This  removes  the  management  problems  of 
multiply  defined  interfaces. 

Module  interfaces  (in  some  implementations)  are  rigorously  checked  at 
linkage  time.  This  has  proved  valuable. 

RTL/2  libraries  include  routines  written  in  other  languages  - these 
routines  also  include  information  for  interface  validation. 

F6  (P)  Libraries  are  formally  outside  the  scope  of  RTL/2  and  more 

concern  the  support  system. 

The  data  brick  of  RTL/2  has  many  attributes  of  the  compool  and  can  be 
used  to  control  access  to  data  shared  between  many  separate  modules. 

F7  (P)  Although  formally  outside  the  scope  of  the  RTL/2  language 

standard  machine  independent  interfaces  are  defined  for  stream 
input-output  and  error  handling.  Because  of  the  vagaries  of  different 
operating  systems  standard  interfaces  for  task  management,  timing,  file 
manipulation  and  record  input-output  have  not  been  formally  defined. 
Nevertheless  for  our  own  operating  systems  written  in  RTL/2  such 
interfaces  are  informally  defined. 

G1  (P)  RTL/2  almost  fully  meets  this  requirement.  It  provides 

features  for: 

sequential  control  - BLOCK  - ENDBLOCK 
conditional  - IF  THEN  ELSEIF  ELSE  END 
iterative  - FOR  or  TO  or  WHILE  DO  REP 
recursive  - procedures  are  recursive. 

Moreover  these  features  are  simple  and  well  structured.  The  only  blot 
is  the  old  fashioned  SWITCH  (see  G3) . But  the  keywords  can  be 
pronounced,  no  dangling  elses  and  simple  iterative  statements  modelled 
on  Algol  W rather  than  Algol  68  (see  G4 ) . 

Parallel  processing  and  asynchronous  interrupt  handling  are  both 
described  by  the  creation  of  independent  tasks.  Each  task  is  made  from 
a main  procedure  and  stack  both  fully  written  in  RTL/2.  (You  can 
actually  declare  a STACK  in  RTL/2) . The  actual  creation  of  the  task 
from  these  components  is  outside  the  scope  of  the  language  and  is 
handled  by  the  operating  system.  Task  interaction,  semaphores  and 
events  are  also  all  handled  b^  the  operating  system.  Features  of  RTL/2 
which  are  particularly  useful  for  multi-tasking  are  the  SVC  databrick 
which  provides  each  task  with  a private  copy  of  system  (or  subsystem) 
wide  data  plus  the  inherent  reentrant  nature  of  code  not  directly 
writing  to  non  local  variables.  These  features  have  been  especially 
valuable  in  writing  compact,  reentrant  input-output  libraries.  (See 
Bl 0)  . 

Exception  handling  is  a weaker  feature.  It  is  done  using  label  and 


procedure  variables  and  so  the  language  can  be  said  to  fail  in  this 
respect  since  there  are  no  special  control  structures  but  just  data 
types.  New  control  structures  (akin  to  ON  of  PL/1)  would  be  needed  to 
meet  this  requirement  (see  C7)  . 

G2  (P)  RTL/2  provides  too  much  here.  It  has  a GOTO  as  required  but 

also  includes  switches  (instead  of  case  statements)  and  general  label 
variables . 


The  replacement  of  switches  by  a case  statement  is  considered  under  G3 
and  the  removal  of  label  variables  and  the  addition  of  exception 
handling  control  structures  is  considered  under  Gl. 

It  would  also  be  necessary  to  restrict  GOTOs  to  the  most  local  scope. 
This  would  be  a trivial  alteration  and  the  language  would  then  fully 
meet  this  requirement. 


These  changes  might  have  a significant  impact  on  existing  programs. 


G3  (P)  RTL/2  has  a control  structure  for  selection  of  alternatives 

on  the  value  of  a condition  but  not  for  subtypes  from  discriminated 
unions  (no  such  types) . It  includes  an  unstructured  switch  statement 
which  branches  on  a computed  choice  to  labelled  alternatives  but  his  is 
not  really  adequate. 


The  simple  conditional  is  basically 
IF  condition  THEN  ...  END 


or 

IF  condition  THEN  ...  ELSE  ...  END 

with  a concatenated  form  ELSEIF  to  avoid  most  multiple  ENDS.  The  END  is 
the  structured  match  to  the  IF  and  there  are  no  dangling  ELSEs.  (This 
does  not  meet  the  TINMAN  requirement  since  an  ELSE  need  not  follow  each 
THEN  - we  could  make  it  (trivial)  but  I reject  this  requirement).  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  RTL/2  does  not  have  Boolean  types  per  se  but 
the  extensions  proposed  elsewhere  will  cover  this  (A2,  B6) . 


The  requirement  for  the  selection  of  subtypes  from  discriminated  unions 
is  met  by  proposals  in  E6. 

The  following  form  of  case  statement  (to  replace  switches)  has  been 
proposed: 

SELECT  expn  OF 

CASE  value  (, value)  ...: 
action 

CASE 


ELSE 

escape  action 

END 

This  meets  the  requirement  and  would  be  easy  to  implement.  There  would 
be  little  effect  on  existing  implementations  apart  from  the  mechanical 
effort  in  removing  horrid  old  switches  from  programs. 

I am  not  convinced  that  Zahn's  device  is  'state-of-the-art'  just  yet. 

G4  (P)  RTL/2  generally  satisfied  this.  It  provides  three  forms  of 

iteration 

FOR  i :=a  BY  b TO  c DO  . . . REP; 


TO  n DO  ...  REP; 

WHILE  b DO  ...  REP 

In  the  first  the  explicit  control  variable  is  local.  In  the  first  two 
cases  entry  is  only  allowed  at  the  head  of  the  loop.  The  second  two 
cases  provide  common  special  cases. 

Requirements  not  satisfied  are  that  the  termination  condition  should 
appear  anywhere  and  that  the  WHILE  form  should  only  be  entered  at  the 
block  head.  The  latter  failing  is  easily  remedied  by  a trivial  compiler 
modification . 

The  requirement  for  the  termination  condition  to  appear  anywhere  is  less 
easy.  I know  of  no  language  with  a nice  solution  to  this.  Perhaps  the 
neatest  solution  is  to  define  an  infinite  loop 
LOOP  . . . ENDLOOP 
or  more  in  RTL/2  style 
FOREVER  DO  . . . REP 

plus  an  EXIT  command.  Termination  at  any  point  can  then  be  provided  by 
for  example 

FOREVER  DO 


IF  condition  THEN  EXIT  END; 

REP; 

although  the  group  THEN  EXIT  END  is  rather  laborious. 

It  should  be  noted  that  one  can  write 
LET  FOREVER  = WHILE  0 = 0; 

in  order  to  partially  create  this  effect  although  not  very  efficiently. 

The  extensions  suggested  here  would  be  trivial  to  add  and  have  no  effect 
on  existing  programs. 

Finally  it  should  be  added  that  the  final  value  of  the  control  variable 
can  be  passed  out  of  the  loop  by  assigning  it  to  a more  global  variable 
at  the  end  of  the  loop.  This  is,  however,  not  very  efficient  since  the 
assignment  would  be  performed  on  every  iteration.  An  extension  to 
improve  this  would  be  to  allow  an  optional  termination  sequence  in  the 
FOR  kind  of  iteration.  It  is  not  clear  where  best  to  put  this.  A 
possibility  would  be  a keyword  FINALLY  which  with  the  REP  embrace  the 
termination  sequence.  This  would  be  easy  to  implement. 

G5  (T?)  All  procedures  in  RTL/2  have  the  same  recursive  storage 

mechanism  and  the  lexical  nesting  of  procedure  declarations  is 
forbidden.  RTL/2  therefore  meets  this  requirement. 

It  might  be  added  that  recursion  has  proved  very  useful  on  occasion  and 
can  help  to  preserve  reentrancy. 

Note  that  TINMAN  does  not  explicitly  state  a requirement  for  lexical 
nesting  of  procedures  at  all.  If  it  implies  such  a requirement  then 
RTL/2  does  not  meet  it.  Assuming  this  is  the  case  then  the  extension  to 
RTL/2,  whilst  conceptually  straightforward,  would  be  very  expensive  to 
add  to  existing  implementations. 

G6  (P)  This  is  strictly  outside  the  scope  of  the  language  and 

concerns  the  support  and  operating  systems.  A brief  outline  of  some  of 
the  features  of  RTL/2  which  are  of  interest  in  this  area  are  given  in 


Gl. 


The  standard  operating  system  features  normally  accessible  to  RTL/2 
programs  do  however  include  a parallel  processing  capability.  Tasks  can 
be  created  and  terminated  by  procedures  MAKETASK  and  KILL.  Tasks  can 
gain  exclusive  use  of  resources  by  procedures  SECURE  and  RELEASE.  All 
tasks  in  RTL/2  are  at  the  same  level  and  there  is  no  hierarchy  of  tasks. 
The  explicit  stack  feature  of  RTL/2  ensures  that  run  time  storage  is 
reasonably  unde  the  control  of  the  programmer.  It  is  not  possible  for 
the  same  stack  to  be  simultaneously  used  by  more  than  one  task  and  so 
the  problems  of  multiple  task  creation  in  recursive  and  reentrant 
procedures  do  not  arise. 

Thus  the  operating  systems  seem  to  meet  the  requirements  even  though  the 
language  itself  does  not. 

G7  (P)  RTL/2  almost  fully  meets  this  through  the  use  of  label 

variables  and  procedure  variables.  (Label  variables  were  added  to  RTL/2 
solely  for  this  use) . 

Users  can  distinguish  recoverable  errors  and  unrecoverable  errors.  In 
the  former  case  a user  specified  procedure  is  called  and  in  the  latter 
control  passes  to  a user  specified  label.  These  procedure  and  label 
values  are  kept  in  procedure  and  label  variables  in  an  SVC  data  brick 
and  are  therefore  independently  defined  for  each  task  in  the  system. 

There  should  be  no  halts  beyond  the  users  control.  All  exceptions  such 
as  stack  overflow,  array  subscript  violation,  arithmetic  overflow  can  be 
handled  by  the  user.  The  user  can  also  signal  his  own  exceptions. 

The  primitive  nature  of  the  facilities  provided  enables  the  user  to 
program  the  cases  mentioned.  He  can  get  out  of  an  arbitary  nest  of 
control  and  intercept  it  at  any  level  by  specifying  a label  value  at  the 
required  level.  Different  actions  within  different  scopes  can  be 
obtained  by  specifically  preserving  and  restoring  the  label  and 
procedure  values  in  local  variables.  Transfers  of  control  can  be 
forward  (or  backward)  or  out  of  a procedure  directly.  Transfer  of  data 
to  the  exception  handling  mechanism  is  primitive  - a single  integer 
value  giving  the  reason  for  failure. 

The  system  outlined  above  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  fully  in  the 
following  areas.  It  probably  does  not  allow  enough  data  to  be 
transmitted,  it  does  allow  exit  from  a procedure  other  than  via  the 
parameter  mechanism  and,  of  course,  it  uses  unstructured  label  variables 
which  are  open  to  abuse.  In  particular,  however,  it  seems  to  work 
reasonably  well  and  does  not  get  abused  - perhaps  because  its  excessive 
use  is  rather  hard  work. 

To  fully  meet  the  requirements  in  view  of  G2  (no  label  variables)  means 
completely  redesigning  the  system.  See  also  Gl  and  C7. 

G8  (P)  This  is  strictly  outside  the  scope  of  the  language  and 

concerns  the  support  and  operating  systems.  The  normal  RTL/2  systems 
provide  facilities  which  meet  most  of  these  requirements. 

Procedures  DELAY,  ALRMCLK  etc.  allow  delay  on  any  path  until  a specified 
interval  has  elapsed  or  time  been  reached.  Procedure  NEWPRIO  permits 
priorities  to  be  changed.  Other  synchronization  can  be  performed 
through  exclusive  access  procedures  SECURE  and  RELEASE  (G6)  or  event 
signalling  procedures  SET,  RESET  and  WAIT.  Hardware  interrupts  appear 
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to  normal  application  programs  as  the  occur ranee  of  events.  There  is  no 
implicit  evaluation  of  program  determined  situations. 

The  requirements  are  not  met  in  the  following  areas.  Hardware 
interrupts  appear  as  events  and  not  as  exceptions.  There  is  no 
simulated  time  only  real  time.  I am  sure  that  the  addition  of  simulated 
time  (if  I knew  what  it  meant)  would  be  straightforward.  To  make 
hardware  interrupts  appear  as  events  would  be  less  easy.  They  could  be 
made  to  appear  as  unrecoverable  errors  although  this  would  be  useless 
since  one  could  not  then  return  to  the  interrupted  activity.  Anything 
else  would  be  difficult  and  could  well  interfere  with  execution 
efficiency. 

HI  (T)  RTL/2  fully  meets  this.  It  is  a free  format  language,  uses  a 

semicolon  as  explicit  statement  identifier,  allows  mnemonic  identifiers, 
is  conventional  and  easily  parsed  and  does  not  permit  abbreviations. 
There  are  no  ad-hoc  special  cases  and  it  is  syntactically  unambiguous. 

H2  (T)  RTL/2  fully  meets  this.  Operator  hierarchies,  precedence 

rules  and  keyword  forms  are  all  fixed  and  cannot  be  extended  or  altered. 

H3  (T)  RTL/2  meets  this.  The  reference,  publication  and  program 

writing  character  set  are  identical  and  comprise  59  characters  of  the 
IS07  set.  It  does  not  use  'national'  characters  in  a potentially 
ambiguous  situation.  (National  and  other  e.g.  $ and  & (or  & and  $ 
according  to  which  side  of  the  Great  Pond  you  sit)  are  considered 
identical ) . 

Translation  from  publication  set  to  restricted  set  is  not  necessary 
since  they  are  identical. 

H4  (P)  RTL/2  meets  this  apart  from  the  requirement  for  a break 

character  in  identifiers  and  literals.  It  does,  however,  use  precisely 
the  suggested  technique  for  long  strings  although  this  has  caused  some 
difficulties  in  machine  code  inserts  accessing  strings. 

The  addition  of  a break  character  in  identifiers  and  literals  would  be 
trivial.  A new  character  such  as  underline  would  be  used  rather  than  a 
space . 

H5  (T)  RTL/2  fully  meets  this.  The  end-of-line  terminates  all 

lexical  units. 

The  end-of-line  and  similar  characters  can  be  included  in  strings  by 
putting  their  numeric  value  in  a # sequence.  By  naming  this  numeric 
value,  program  clarity  is  preserved. 

Thus 

LET  NL=1 0 ; 

wi  th 

"A#NL#B" 

denotes  a string  consisting  of  the  characters  'A',  newline,  'B'. 

A whole  sequence  of  values  can  be  placed  between  the  # characters  in 
free  format.  This  leads  to  an  extension  which  gives  an  alternative 
notation  for  long  strings 
"THIS  IS  A LONG# 

♦LITERAL  STRING" 

The  # sequence,  in  this  case,  merely  contains  the  layout  character 
' newl ine ' . 


RTL/2  meets  this.  All  keywords  are  reserved  and  cannot  be  used  'as 
identifiers.  They  are  informative  but  not  too  long.  They  do  not  get 
confused  with  identifiers.  There  are  57  of  them  which  is  not  too  many 
and  does  not  inconvenience  the  programmer  in  his  choice  of  identifiers. 
The  various  extensions  proposed  will  increase  this  number  but  it  should 
remain  acceptable.  Comments  are  introduced  by  the  single  character  %. 

I presume  that  the  fact  that  user  defined  record  class  identifiers  are 
used  in  the  same  syntactic  manner  as  the  inbuilt  modes  REAL  etc.  does 
not  conflict  with  this  requirement.  If  it  does  then  the  requirement 
conflicts  with  E2  anyway. 

H7  (P)  RTL/2  very  nearly  meets  this.  Comments  are  enclosed  between 

% characters  and  must  be  all  on  one  line.  They  cannot  appear  inside 
other  lexical  units  (other  than  in  a # sequence  in  strings)  but 
otherwise  can  be  freely  placed. 

The  requirement  is  not  fully  met  because  a closing  % is  always  required 
- this  can  be  irksome.  Of  course  comments  cannot  contain  the  character 
%. 


The  requirement  would  be  more  nearly  met  (as  suggested  in  TINMAN)  by 
making  the  closing  % optional.  This  could  be  easily  done  (and  would 
mean  merely  suppressing  an  error  message  in  the  existing  compiler). 


H8  (T)  RTL/2  fully  meets  this, 

by  a unique  closing  one.  Thus 


opens 

closes 

n 

II 

% 

% 

PROC 

ENDPROC 

DATA 

ENDDATA 

IF 

END 

DO 

REP 

BLOCK 

ENDBLOCK 

Each  opening  parenthesis  is  matched 


H9  (T)  I think  RTL/2  meets  this.  Certainly  both  function  calls  and 

array  access  use  round  brackets  so  that  table  look  up  can  be 
interchanged  with  function  evaluation  without  any  change  to  the  calling 
program. 


An  interesting  extension  might  be  to  add  an  alternative  notation  for 
calling  a function  with  only  one  parameter.  This  is 
parameter,  functionname 

so  that  access  to  record  conponents  could  similarly  be  interchanged  with 
function  calls.  POP-2  uses  this  notation.  It  would  be  easy  to  add  to 
RTL/2 . 


HI 0 (T)  RTL/2  fully  meets  this.  It  distinguishes  :=  from  =. 

Although  :=  is  used  for  initialisation  in  data  bricks  this  is  a widely 
different  context  from  procedure  bricks  and  there  is  no  confusion.  The 
other  cases  of  dual  meanings  are  similarly  widely  separated  in  context. 
These  are 

# not  equals,  string  inserts 

. decimal  point,  record  selector 


II 

1. 

2. 

3. 


(P)  Some  areas  of  RTL/2  are  not  fully  portable. 

Range  of  integers  and  precision  of  fractions. 

Range  and  precision  of  reals. 

Order  of  evaluation  od  dyadic  operands. 


They  are 
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4.  Length  of  stack. 

Extensions  already  proposed  (A3,  Cl,  D4)  would  clear  the  first  three.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  a solution  for  number  4. 

The  general  philosophy  of  RTL/2  was  that  there  should  be  no  defaults. 

12  (P)  RTL/2  partly  meets  this  through  the  OPTION  statement.  This 

enables  the  user  to  choose  for  example  fast  or  slower  and  more  compact 
code.  The  default  provides  what  seems  best  for  that  implementation  and 
the  option  does  not  affect  the  logic  of  the  program. 

The  examples  given  have  not  been  implemented.  To  do  so  would  greatly 
affect  the  existing  implementations. 

13  (P)  RTL/2  only  very  slightly  meets  this.  The  option  statement 

allows  the  user  to  specify  features  of  the  object  machine  (e.g.  has 
floating  point  hardware  or  not)  either  from  within  or  outside  the 
program.  However,  this  is  a separate  feature  and  no  compile  time 
variables  are  involved  and  the  program  cannot  interrogate  them  at 
compile  time. 

This  requirement  is  related  to  14  and  its  fuller  satisfaction  is 
discussed  there. 

14  (F)  RTL/2  does  not  meet  this.  This  would  best  be  satisfied  !>y  a 

macro  preprocessor  with  macro  time  variables  determining  the 
configuration  and  which  as  well  as  selecting  the  appropriate  RTL/2  text 
also  generated  appropriate  OPTION  statements  so  that  the  compiler  is 
informed  of  the  object  machine  configuration. 

Such  a solution  would  have  no  impact  on  existing  implementations  and 
would  be  fairly  easy  to  implement. 

15  (-)  I do  not  understand  the  requirement. 

16  (P)  This  is  outside  the  definition  of  RTL/2  but  nevertheless  the 

modular  construction  of  the  compilers  leads  to  this  requirement  almost 
being  fulfilled. 

All  our  compilers  have  the  same  structure: 
driver 

front  end  ( 

interface 

back  end 

The  front  end  is  common  to  all  compilers.  The  driver  interfaces  with 
the  operating  system  and  controls  overlays.  The  back  end  depends  on 
target  machine.  The  interface  contains  the  symbol  tables  which  control 
almost  all  the  constraints  mentioned  in  this  requirement.  There  have 
been  several  versions  of  this  interface  with  different  table  sizes  for 
different  configurations  but  portability  considerations  are  forcing  us 
to  use  just  one  version  for  all  situations  on  all  implementations.  The 
compromises  are  difficult  but  it  can  be  done  and  the  greedy  users 
complain  at  times. 

Typical  values  are 

array  dimensions 
length  of  identifiers 
number  of  identifiers 
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31 

600 


To  fully  satisfy  this  requirement  mostly  means  writing  these  values  in 
the  language  definition. 

However,  there  is  one  minor  point.  The  compiler  analyses  expressions 
recursively  and  the  constraint  on  bracketing  depends  on  the  stack  size 
available.  A small  addition  would  need  to  be  made  to  monitor  this 
recursion  explicitly  and  fail  at  a fixed  level. 

17  (P)  RTL/2  compilers  do  not  have  language  restrictions  dependent 

on  the  object  environment.  Nor  do  they  report  when  its  resources  are 
exceeded  although  they  do  list  resources  used.  The  compiler  cannot  tell 
if  the  stack  will  overflow  before  run  time  in  the  general  case.  This 
requirement  cannot  be  met  by  any  obvious  extension  to  RTL/2  or  its 
implementing  software. 

jl  (p)  This  requirement  was  certainly  a key  objective  in  the  design 

of  RTL/2  and  has  been  well  met  although  clearly  perfection  is  difficult. 
Basic  language  support  routines  (for  procedure  entry,  array  subscript 
checks  etc.)  are  only  one  or  two  hundred  words  and  being  reentrant  are 
shared  among  all  tasks.  The  language  was  designed  so  that  no  support 
was  required  for  features  such  as  dynamic  array  allocation.  1/0  support 
is  written  in  RTL/2  and  part  of  the  library  and  only  included  in  the 
system  if  needed. 

Process  scheduling,  overlay  control,  file  management  etc.  are  outside 
the  scope  of  the  language  definition  itself. 

All  compilers  include  a (table  driven)  optimisation  phase  which  caters 
for  commonly  occuring  special  cases.  However,  a point  of  diminishing 
returns  is  soon  reached. 

There  are  few  places  where  unused  language  features  impose  costs  on 
otherwise  simple  situations.  The  only  ones  I can  think  of  are 

i)  the  full  generality  of  label  variables  is  never  used  and  the 
compiler  is  burdened  by  these  features  and  does  not  treat  all  the  common 
cases  of  label  value  manipulation  as  well  as  it  might, 

ii)  rounding  rather  than  truncation  on  fractions  makes  the  code  less 
efficient  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  and  I don't  believe  anybody 
needs  the  rounding  anyway.  Both  of  these  blemishes  would  be  removed  by 
proposals  already  made  (G2,  B5) . 

Extensions  to  RTL/2  such  as  dynamic  arrays  (A6)  would  need  care  to 
ensure  that  this  requirement  remains  well  met. 

J2  (T)  As  far  as  is  known  RTL/2  compilers  meet  this  requirement. 

There  are,  however,  cases  where  illegal  programs  fail  in  slightly 
different  ways  because  of  optimisations. 

J3  (P)  RTL/2  allows  machine  language  insertions  which  meet  most  of 

the  requirements.  Machine  language  insertions  are  encapsulated  within 
CODE  ...  RTL  brackets  and  are  only  allowed  in  the  system  (or  full) 
version  of  the  language.  RTL/2  variables  and  identifiers  can  be 
accessed  in  terms  of  their  RTL/2  name  by  the  use  of  a distinctive 
prefixed  trip  character.  Access  is  constrained  to  ensure  that  scope 
rules  are  not  broken  and  redundant  information  is  required  to  ensure 
that  the  user  distinguishes  between  for  example  local  variables  and 
those  in  different  data  bricks. 

Machine  language  insertions  are  used  for  writing  device  drivers,  context 
switching  in  the  schedular,  some  interrupt  handling  and  machine 
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dependent  mappings  outside  the  scope  of  the  language.  The  distinction 
between  an  application  language  (in  which  access  to  the  machine  language 
is  forbidden)  and  a system  language  in  which  it  is  allowed  helps  to 
prevent  the  unnecessary  use  of  machine  language. 

The  requirement  that  machine  language  insertions  only  be  allowed  in  the 
body  of  compile  time  conditionals  dependent  on  the  object  machine  is  not 
met  since  RTL/2  does  not  have  these  features.  The  proposal  14  for  a 
preprocessor  to  provide  compile  time  facilities  would  enable  this  to  be 
met. 

J4  (F)  RTL/2  does  not  meet  this  requirement  at  all  within  the 

language  although,  of  course,  it  is  possible  to  write  modules  containing 
structures  so  that  all  access  is  via  procedures  and  the  underlying 
structures  themselves  are  not  visible. 

The  addition  of  facilities  to  RTL/2  itself  in  order  to  satisfy  this 
requirement,  whilst  conceptually  obvious,  would  be  tedious  and  add 
considerably  to  the  complexity  of  existing  compilers.  A preprocessor 
might  add  some  features  more  easily. 

J5  (F)  RTL/2  does  not  meet  this.  An  extension  to  do  so  would  not  be 

difficult  within  a single  module.  To  do  so  between  modules  involves 
interaction  with  the  library  mechanism  and  is  outside  the  scope  of  the 
language  itself. 

The  option  statement  offers  one  way  in  which  the  compiler  could  be  told 
to  treat  certain  procedures  as  open.  Although  such  an  extension  would 
not  be  difficult  it  would  have  a significant  effect  on  existing 
implementations. 

K1  (T)  RTL/2  meets  this.  The  RTL/2  language  features  do  not  require 

an  operating  system.  However,  if  some  of  the  features  such  as  tasking 
'( F7 , G6,  G8)  were  fully  integrated  into  the  language  the  meeting  of  this 
requirement  would  become  extremely  difficult.  The  compiler  would  need 
to  be  augmented  by  what  is,  in  effect,  an  automatic  system  generator. 

K2  (P)  An  RTL/2  program  is  comprised  of  separately  written  modules. 

Currently  the  module  is  a unit  of  compilation.  However,  the  statement 
to  this  effect  could  be  deleted  from  the  language  specification  and  the 
choice  left  to  the  implementor. 

RTL/2  enables  interfaces  to  be  will  defined  via  EXT  specifications 
describing  bricks  outside  the  module  being  compiled  and  ENT  tags  making 
bricks  in  the  module  accessible  outside.  EXT  specifications  contain  the 
information  necessary  for  full  type  checking. 

K3  (P)  Each  RTL/2  implementation  has  support  packages  and  debugging 

systems.  These  vary  between  systems  largely  because  of  the  cost  of 
their  development.  They  are  written  in  RTL/2  with  occassional  code 
statements  for  such  purposses  as  mapping  parts  of  the  stack.  The  best 
system  is  that  for  the  IBM  370.  In  this  a separate  task  decodes  the 
task  to  be  debugged  and  can  provide  a forward  and  retro  trace,  parameter 
value  trace,  count  of  procedure  calls  etc.  This  task  uses  a separate 
stack  to  avoid  interference  with  the  stack  being  debugged.  The 
production  of  such  a package  across  all  implementations  is  largely  a 
question  of  cost  and  organisation  of  suitable  hooks  into  the  object  code 
which  do  not  degrade  the  performance  on  the  object  machine.  Such  hooks 
can  be  controlled  via  the  option  statement. 

i . 


RTL/2  implementations  sometimes  use  the  linkage  editor  of  a pre  existing 
operating  system.  In  such  cases  a separate  'linkage  verifier*  is 
available  which  enables  the  interfaces  between  the  separate  modules  to 
be  checked  for  consistency.  In  cases  where  the  operating  system  is 
written  in  RTL/2,'  this  verification  is  a built-in  feature  of  the  linkage 
editor.  Data  input  to  the  linkage  editor  is  revolting  and  would  need 
much  revision  to  meet  the  requirement  for  a 'consistent  easily  used  user 
interface'.  This  is,  however,  likely  to  be  done  as  part  of  a revision 
of  RTL/2  system  generation  aids. 

K4  (P)  Since  this  requirement  is  not  precisely  stated  it  can  hardly 

be  fully  met.  Program  post-mortem  analysis  and  diagnostics  is  discussed 
in  K3.  Program  reformating  is  not  provided  (we  were  going  to  but  could 
not  agree  on  a specification  - it  needs  reconsideration) . 

Cross-reference  generation  is  always  available  as  a compiler  option. 

More  could  be  provided  - particularly  in  the  compiler  front  end  since 
its  benefits  would  then  be  felt  by  all  implementations  equally. 
Reformating  and  more  listing  control  could  be  easily  added. 

K5  (F)  RTL/2  completely  fails  in  this  area  - as  do  most  languages. 

I do  not  feel  able  to  propose  much  here  other  than  that  there  be  a 
special  form  of  comment.  In  the  immediate  future  they  would  be  treated 
as  normal  comments. 

Ll  (T)  RTL/2  has  remained  frozen  since  its  final  release  in  1973. 

All  compilers  written  since  then  have  incorporated  a common  front-end 
and  no  supersets  have  been  allowed.  We  have  retained  strict  control  of 
the  source  of  the  front  end  and  have  not  made  it  available  to 
implementors.  We  bootstrap  for  them. 

L2  (T)  As  for  Ll.  All  implementations  have  been  required  to 

implement  the  full  language.  Some  minor  difficulties  loom  ahead 
regarding  the  use  of  manufacturers  linkage  editors  which  differ  in  their 
ability  to  satisfy  cross  references. 

L3  (P)  RTL/2  compilers  are  not  very  fast  but  neither  are  they  too 

slow  for  practical  use.  They  might  be  too  slow  for  'student  jobs'. 

They  are  all  of  similar  size  and  comfortably  run  on  a 32K  machine  with 
some  backing  store.  Since  the  language  is  strict  many  programs  fail  to 
compile  and  only  the  front  end  of  the  compiler  is  invoked.  Such  uses  of 
the  compiler  are  fairly  fast.  When  a program  is  correct  the  back  end, 
including  optimisation,  is  invoked  and  this  takes  somewhat  longer. 
Trivial  programs  take  a trivial  time  to  compile  (only  compiler  overlay 
time) . 

Users  have  little  control  over  the  trade  off  between  compile  time  and 
runtime  - some  compilers  allow  the  invocation  of  part  of  the 
optimisation  to  be  optional.  This  could  be  extended  to  all  compilers  at 
some  cost. 

L4  (P)  The  structure  of  RTL/2  compilers  is  outlined  in  16.  The 

machine  independent  parts  are  reasonably  independent  of  the  generators. 
The  front  end  is  completely  machine  independent  and  is  absolutely 
unique.  There  are  back  ends  in  existence  for  about  ten  different  target 
machines.  More  could  (and  will)  be  written  to  more  fully  meet  this 
requirement. 

L5  (T)  RTL/2  compilers  meet  this.  They  are  written  in  RTL/2  and 

self  hosting  is  often  but  not  always  performed.  Within  ICI  almost  all 
compiling  is  done  on  machines  other  than  the  final  target  machine.  The 


compiling  machine  is  often  a larger  machine  of  the  same  type  but 
compilation  on  IBM  370  for  PDP-11  is  common. 

16  (T)  As  far  as  we  know  RTL/2  compilers  meet  this.  They  do  not 

attempt  to  automatically  correct  errors  detected  at  compile  time. 

L7  (P)  RTL/2  compilers  produce  their  diagnostic  messages  via  a 

standard  interface  (see  16) . As  a consequence  the  messages  are  uniform 
across  implementations.  They  include  an  English  language  message  and 
references  to  program  identifiers.  (Some  compilers  configured  for  small 
machines  produced  only  a cryptic  message  - these  are  being  phased  out 
and  replaced  by  those  producing  the  standard  messages) . Messages 
produced  by  translator  confusion  are  few.  The  unique  closing  keywords 
help  here  (see  H8) . 

RTL/2  compilers  do  not  meet  the  requirement  for  the  production  of  code 
generating  run  time  exception  conditions  corresponding  to  source  program 
errors.  If  a program  is  in  error  no  code  is  generated.  The  meeting  of 
this  requirement  (by  block  or  procedure)  would  be  reasonably 
straightforward. 

Warning  messages  are  produced  when  certain  unlikely  constructions  are 
used  but  which  are  nevertheless  legal. 

Since  the  diagnostic  messages  are  uniform  across  implementations  it 
would  be  a trivial  matter  to  add  these  to  the  language  defintion  in 
order  to  meet  the  stated  requirement. 

L8  (T)  The  RTL/2  language  as  it  now  is  plus  extensions  proposed  here 

implies  no  particular  style  of  translator. 

L9  (T)  This  is  met.  All  RTL/2  compilers  are  entirely  written  in 

RTL/2  (application  version  as  opposed  to  system  version  and  so  there  is 
no  embedded  machine  code).  The  overall  structure  is  outline  in  16.  The 
front  end  produces  output  consisting  of  i)  symbol  tables  ii)  coded  form 
of  the  program  as  a vector.  This  is  relatively  easily  translated  by  the 
individual  back  ends  into  the  required  object  code.  The  cost  of 
developing  a reasonably  straightforward  back  end  is  one  man  year  of 
which  a significant  portion  is  learning  i)  RTL/2,  ii)  the  target  machine 
iii)  the  compiler  interfaces.  Bootstrapping  on  to  object  machines  is 
easy;  the  minimum  configuration  which  seems  sensible  is  32K  plus  some 
backing  store.  Smaller  machines  have  been  used. 

Of  the  extensions  proposed  in  this  document  many  (including  all  those 
which  might  be  implemented  by  a preprocessor)  would  add  nothing  to  the 
cost  of  developing  new  backends.  Other  extensions,  particularly  those 
concerning  storage  allocation,  block  structure,  exception  handling  could 
well  double  or  treble  the  cost  of  new  back  ends. 

Ml  (P)  RTL/2  was  composed  from  the  state-of-the-art  in  about  1969. 

That  meant  Algol  68,  avoiding  its  worst  excesses  and  academicism,  adding 
special  features  such  as  fractions  and  a modular  structure. 
Considerations  of  cost  of  implementation  meant  that  the  language  had  to 
be  slim  in  order  for  the  project  to  show  a return  on  a modest  capital 
investment  ($1M)  in  a reasonable  time.  Slimness  ensured  that  the  design 
was  coherent. 

Inevitably  the  TINMAN  requirements  reflect  1976  state-of-the-art.  For 
RTL/2  to  be  extended  to  meet  these  as  outlined  here  would  need  care. 

The  overall  slimness  would  be  lost  and  there  would  be  a danger  of  losing 


coherence.  However,  the  lexical  framework  of  RTL/2  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  H very  well  indeed  and  so  RTL/2  provides  a good 
starting  point  for  meeting  TINMAN  from  a low  level  viewpoint. 

M2  (P)  The  semantics  of  RTL/2  are  defined  informally.  There  are  few 

ambiguities  and  it  is  hoped  to  revise  the  coumentation  to  clear  those 
that  do  exist  in  due  course.  The  use  of  a single  common  front  end  to 
all  compilers  means  that  the  same  interpretation  is,  however,  applied  to 
all  implementations.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  produce  a formal 
specification. 

M3  (P)  To  pretend  that  any  set  of  language  documents  is  perfect 

would  be  foolish.  In  the  case  of  RTL/2  the  documentation  is  excellent 
and  includes 

i)  RTL/2  language  specification.  This  is  a semiformal  description  for 
reference  purposes.  It  includes  an  Algol  60  like  description  with 
syntax  in  a variant  of  BNF  and  semantics  given  in  English,  examples  of 
each  construct,  list  of  keywords,  character  set  etc. 

ii)  RTL/2  training  manual.  This  is  a complete  tutorial  document  with 
worked  examples  and  problems  (with  answers)  for  the  student. 

iii)  RTL/2  system  standards.  This  describes  input-output  and  error 
recovery  and  other  standards  which  whilst  not  part  of  the  language 
should  be  uniformly  available  on  all  implementations.  It  is  intended 
primarily  for  the  writer  of  support  systems. 

iv)  RTL/2  standard  stream  1/0.  This  describes  the  input-output 
standards  from  the  users  point  of  view. 

v)  RTL/2  Hints.  This  is  an  ad-hoc  document  containing  miscellaneous 
notes  on  how  to  get  the  'best'  out  of  RTL/2. 

vi)  RTL/2  Language  Reference  Card.  This  is  a folded  pocket  card 
containing  a brief  description  of  the  language.  It  includes  examples, 
tables  of  keywords,  operators,  etc. 

If  RTL/2  were  extended  then  these  documents  would  be  updated  to  the  same 
standard . 

M4  (-)  RTL/2  is  currently  controlled  by  Imperial  Chemical  Industries 

Limited.  All  implementations  have  to  pass  tests  supplied  by  ICI  before 
release  is  approved.  The  language  logo  is  trademarked. 

The  RTL/2  language  is  being  considered  by  the  British  Standards 
Institute  (BSI)  as  a standard  language  for  'Industrual  Real  Time'. 

M5  (-)  RTL/2  software  is  supplied  and  maintained  by  agents  or 

licencees  appointed  by  ICI. 

M6  (-)  As  for  M5. 

III.  LANGUAGE  FEATURES  NOT  NEEDED 

There  is  very  little  in  RTL/2  that  has  not  been  used  to  meet  some  or 
other  of  the  requirements  in  Section  II.  The  following  are  on  the 
border  1 ine . 

1 Fractions  and  double  length  forms. 

The  elaborate  double  length  fixed  point  forms  of  RTL/2  do  not  seem 
to  be  explicitly  required.  However,  requirement  A4  demands  fixed  point 
arithmetic  and  if  the  existing  RTL/2  fractions  were  felt  to  meet  this 
satisfactorily  then  the  double  length  forms  ought  to  remain. 


2 Shift  operators  - logical. 

These  have  not  been  explicitly  required.  However,  if  requirement  J4 
were  to  be  met  using  a preprocessor  then  shift  operations  would  be 
needed  at  the  intermediate  level.  They  should  be  made  invisible  at  the 
language  level. 

3 Shift  operators  - arithmetic. 

These  are  used  for  fixed  point  scaling.  If  one  were  to  revert  to 
RTL/1  type  fixed  point  with  automatic  scaling  then  these  operators  could 
be  dispensed  with.  However,  using  RTL/2  fractions  as  they  are  they  need 
to  be  retained. 

4 Label  variables. 

These  should  be  deleted  and  replaced  by  new  control  structures. 

5 Stack  variables. 

Even  if  stack  bricks  are  retained,  stack  variables  seem  of  little 
value . 

6 Titles. 

These  usefully  label  a complete  module  for  documentation  and  record 
purposes  and  should  be  retained. 


IV  DISCUSSION  AND  SUMMARY 


The  comparative  evaluations  are  summarized  in  the  table  below. 


SECTION 

A DATA  AND  TYPES 

B OPERATIONS 

C EXPRESSIONS  AND 
PARAMETERS 


TOTAL  T P F 

7 14  2 

11  6 4 1 

9 2 4 3 


D VARIABLES,  LITERALS  6 
AND  CONSTANTS 


1 4 1 


E DEFINITION  FACILITIES  8 


3 2 3 


F SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES  7 


5 1 


G CONTROL  STRUCTURES  8 


7 0 


H SYNTAX  AND  COMMENTS  10 


8 2 0 


I DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL  7 
COMPILATION  etc 


0 5 11 


J EFFICIENT  OBJECT  5 122 

REPRESENTATIONS  & 

MACHINED  DEPENDENCIES 


J 


K PROGRAM  ENVIRONMENT  5 


1 


3 


1 


L TRANSLATORS  9 63 

M LANGUAGE  DEFINITION,  6 03 

STANDARDS  AND 
CONTROL 

Note  that  category  U has  not  bifen  used  largely  because  the  author  is 
totally  familiar  with  RTL/2  and  has  access  to  all  documentation.  In  a 
few  cases  a don't  know  or  irrelevant  category  (-)  has  been  used.  This 
covers  one  case  (15)  where  the  requirement  is  confusing  and  some  of  the 
M section  where  the  requirements  are  obviously  not  expected  to  be 
fulfilled  at  this  time  anyway. 

Before  analysing  the  evaluations  it  is  worth  outlining  reasons  for  the 
general  differences  and  simularities  one  might  expect  between  RTL/2  and 
a language  meeting  TINMAN.  (This  repeats  Ml  to  some  extent) . 

1.  The  overal  goals  of  RTL/2  were  similar  to  those  for  TINMAN.  These 
included  such  things  as  portability,  readability,  good  documentation, 
support,  clear  compiler  construction  etc. 

2.  RTL/2  was  composed  from  the  state-of-the-art  in  about  1969.  It  was 
after  Algol  68  but  before  PASCAL.  TINMAN  reflects  1976  state-of-the-art 
and  has  the  benefits  of  the  experience  of  PASCAL. 

3.  The  capital  available  for  the  development  of  RTL/2  was  an  order  of 
magnitude  less  than  that  said  to  be  available  for  TINMAN.  RTL/2  is 
therefore  much  slimmer  than  the  language  envisaged  by  TINMAN.  In  its 
design  it  was  not  usually  a question  of  'would  a feature  be  useful'  but 
rather  is  it  absolutely  necessary'.  Certain  things  left  out  of  RTL/2 
are  clearly  worthwhile  given  a broader  capital  base  from  which  to  start. 

As  a consequence  of  this  background,  RTL/2  would,  with  a few  minor 
exceptions,  need  extending  rather  than  changing  in  order  to  meet  the 
TINMAN  requirements.  Many  extensions  would  be  trivial  and  independent 
of  each  other.  A few  key  areas  need  major  attention  and  these  are 
discussed  in  detail  below. 

The  areas  of  greatest  match  between  RTL/2  and  TINMAN  are  sections  H and 
L with  B a close  third.  The  match  with  section  H:  syntax  and  comment 
conventions,  is  almost  perfect  and  at  this  level  RTL/2  provides  a good 
springboard  from  which  a language  to  meet  all  the  requirements  can  be 
designed.  The  close  match  with  section  L:  translators,  reflects  that 
the  general  goals  were  similar. 

The  areas  of  worst  match  are  sections  C and  E with  A and  J not  quite  so 
bad.  These  mismatches  are  mostly  due  to  the  smallness  of  RTL/2;  some 
also  reflect  the  influence  of  PASCAL. 

In  the  proposals  for  extending  RTL/2  to  meet  the  requirements,  the  use 
of  a preprocessor  has  been  suggested.  This  is,  in  some  ways,  an 
internal  matter  and  shows  how  some  of  the  extensions  might  be 
incorporated  into  our  present  compilers.  If  an  extension  can  be  done  by 
a preprocessor  then  clearly  it  cannot  effect  the  code  generators  and 
this  makes  it  more  acceptable.  In  practise,  however,  for  anything  other 
than  a pilot  experiment,  a fully  integrated  compiler  is  necessary. 

The  key  areas  needing  attention  are  as  follows. 


0 

0 3 


£ i 


1  Data  types.  (Bll,  E6) 


These  are  extensions  to  provide  enumeration  types,  power  sets  etc. 
and  to  generally  cloak  a lot  of  integer  manipulation  in  a more  modern 
guise.  This  is  the  'pre  processor'  area  mentioned  above.  Not  difficult 
but  requires  thought. 

2 Parameter  mechanism.  (C7,  C8,  C9) 

One  is  unhappy  with  these  TINMAN  requirements  anyway.  The 
requirement  for  generic  procedures  and  multiple  parameters  are  not 
convincing.  This  would  be  a lot  of  work. 

3 Exception  handling.  (Cl,  G1 , G2,  G7) 

This  is  a reasonably  self  contained  area  and  entails  cutting  out 
label  variables  and  replacing  them  by  a structured  control  mechanism. 
Although  a detailed  proposal  is  not  made  nevertheless  it  is  clear  that 
it  could  be  done  without  difficulty  although  existing  compilers  would 
need  a lot  of  change. 

4 Aggregate  data  structures.  (A6,  hi,  D5,  D6,  E2,  E6,  E8) 

This  and  the  next  area  would  require  the  greatest  work.  The  TINMAN 
requirements  seem  to  conflict  regarding  dynamic  storage.  A6  is 
confusing  in  itself  and  is  in  conflict  with  finding  2 c{n  pl2  of  paper 
Pi 1 91 . 

If  true  dynamic  arrays  are  required  then  RTL/2  would  need  a lot  of 
extending.  If,  however,  arrays  only  need  to  be  allocated  from  a domain 
or  pool  using  slicing  or  trimming  then  this  fits  better  into  the  RTL/2 
philosophy.  Extensions  to  RTL/2  to  meet  this  have  been  considered  in 
the  past. 

The  addition  of  unions,  variant  records,  Simula-classes  would  all  be 
feasible  but  would  mean  massive  changes  to  existing  compilers. 

5 Procedure  structure.  (G5,  J5) 

Allowing  lexical  nesting  is  conceptional ly  trivial.  But  RTL/2  was 
designed  around  a flat  structure  in  the  belief  (borne  out  in  practise) 
that  you  can  'get  away  with  it'.  i 

Extensions  to  meet  this  would  change  the  face  of  RTL/2  and  make  it  into 
a significantly  different  language.  The  compilers  would  need 
considerable  alteration. 

If  the  key  areas  described  above  were  attended  to  plus  the  many  points 
described  as  trivial  in  the  text  then  one  would  have  a language  which 
was  a cross  between  PASCAL  and  Algol  68  in  RTL/2  lexical  style  and  which 
met  almost  all  of  the  TINMAN  requirements.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
although  some  extensions  could  be  done  by  adding  to  the  existing  RTL/2 
compilers,  nevertheless  all  the  extensions  add  up  to  a much  larger 
language  than  RTL/2  for  which  a compiler  would  most  sensibly  be  written 
from  scratch. 
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SUITABILITY  OF  THE  PROCESS  DESIGN  LANGUAGE 
AS  AN  INTERIM  DoD  HOL 

Introduction 

This  report  compares  the  language  requirements  defined  by  the  DoD  HOL  "Tinman" 
with  the  Process  Design  Language  (PDL2)  developed  by  Texas  Instruments  for  the 
Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Advanced  Technology  Center.  The  purpose  of  this  compari- 
son is  to  identify,  the  similarities  and  differences  between  the  HOL  and  PDL2  and 
to  assess  the  suitability  of  PDL2  as  an  interim  HOL. 

PDL2  Overview 

PDL2  is  a PASCAL  based  language  incorporating  extensions  in  several  areas 
to  meet  the  needs  of  BMD  real  time  software  design,  implementation  and1'  testing. 

A compiler  has  been  implemented  for  PDL2  on  the  Advanced  Scientific  Computer 
(ASC)  which  produces  code  for  either  the  ASC  Central  Processor  or  the  ASC 
Peripheral  Processor. 

The  major  extensions  in  PDL2  include: 

• Tasking  and  Synchronization  Primitives  - Processes  are  likely 
to  be  implemented  on  multiprocessors  to  obtain  necessary  comput- 
ing capacity.  Even  in  the  case  of  a single  processor,  the  need 
for  interrupting  tasks  by  tasks  of  higher  priority  will  cause 
a parallelism  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  preserving 
data  sanity.  The  approach  chosen  for  PDL2  is  to  provide  primi- 
tives suitable  for  the  implementation  of  specific  schemes  of 


tasking  and  synchronization. 

o Variable  Length  Arrays  - A recognized  deficiency  of  PASCAL  is 
the  absence  of  variable  length  arrays.  PDL2  permits  the  decla- 
ration of  arrays  whose  upper  dimension  is  bound  when  the  array 
is  allocated.  PDL2  also  allows  variable  length  arrays  to  be 
passed  as  procedure  parameters.  In  PASCAL  the  user  is  limited 
to  array  declarations  of  the  form:  A:  ARRAY  [0..10]  OF  REAL. 

In  PDL2  the  upper1  bound  may  be  any  expression  such  as:  A:  ARRAY 

[p..N*M]  OF  REAL. 

e Vector  Operations  - Operations  on  vectors  were  added  primarily 
to  exploit  the  vector  capabilities  and  parallelism  of  advanced 
computer  architectures,  but  may  also  increase  the  code  efficiency 
on  serial  computers.  Vector  operations  also  contribute  to  code 
readability.  For  example  in  PASCAL  a vector  operation  would  be 
written  as: 

FOR  I :=  0 To  N DO 
FOR  J :=  0 To  M DO 

FOR  K :=  0 To  L DO  A [I,  0,  K]  :=  B [I,  J,  K]  = C [I,  J,  K] ; 

In  PDL2,  this  would  simply  be  A :=  B + C. 

• Assertion  Statements  - These  statements  provides  optional  run- 
time verification  (not  proof)  of  the  prograimier's  proof  asser- 
tion. Thus,  if  a program  contains: 

ASSERT  I + J < 100 

Run-time  code  is  generated  to  evaluate  the  expression  I + J < 100 
and  to  output  an  appropriate  error  message  if  the  expression  is  false. 

• Parameterized  String  Substitutions  (MACROS)  - Macros  permit  the 


definition  of  in-line  procedures  and  functions.  Macros  allow  the 
user  to  make  the  decisions  on  trading  space  for  speed.  Macros 
intentionally  are  syntactically  similar  to  procedure  calls  so  that 
conversion  from  one  to  the  other  is  facilitated.  For  example,  in 
the  compiler,  there  was  a procedure  which  returned  the  next  character 
in  the  input  string.  This  procedure  was  very  short  and  called 
frequently  but  from  only  a few  procedures.  Conversion  of  this 
procedure  to  a macro  resulted  in  a significant  speedup  in  the  compiler. 

• An  Fscape  Statement  - A frequent  criticism  of  structured  progranming 
languages  is  'the  inefficiency  involved  in  terminating  a loop  which 
contains  rather  complex  logic.  The  escape  statement  provides  an 
efficient  disciplined  method  of  loop  termination.  The  approach  of 
PDL2  for  an  escape  is  to  allow  any  statement  to  be  labelled. 

Occurrence  of  the  statement  ESCAPE  LABEL  within  the  labelled  state- 
ment causes  a transfer  of  control  to  the  next  statement  after  the 
statement  labelled  LABEL. 

• Commons  - These  were  added  to  PDL2  for  two  main  reasons.  First  of 
all,  they  were  necessary  to  communicate  with  Fortran  and  secondly, 
they  provide  an  own  variable  capability  in  PDL2.  The  implementation 
in  PDL2  is  such  that  most  of  the  usual  problems  with  commons  are 
avoided.  The  common  is  declared  only  once  at  a level  such  that 

it  is  a root  of  all  subtrees  which  reference  the  common.  Individual 
procedures  which  reference  the  common  must  explicitly  request  access 
to  the  common  with  the  ACCESS  statement. 

• PP  Code  Generation  - The  compiler  also  generates  code  for  the  ASC 
peripheral  processor  to  facilitate  operating  system  implementation. 
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Machine  specific  features  are  also  defined  in  a general  manner  for  portability. 
For  example,  the  CR  file  is  definitely  a machine  dependent  feature,  yet  it 
is  simply  defined  as  a common.  The  compiler  must  know  about  the  CR  file 
and  treat  it  specially,  but  compilers  are  always  machine  specific. 

HOL  Requirements 

The  requirements  for  the  DoD  HOL  are  presented  and  addressed  in  this  section. 
First,  the  HOL  requirements  as  stated  in  the  "Tinman"  document  is  given  followed 
by  a discussion  of  the  PDL2  similarity  or  difference.  A summary  is  given  at 
the  end  of  each  major  requirement  area. 

0 

A.  Data  and  Types 

Al.  The  language  will  be  typed.  The  type  (or  mode)  of  all  variables, 
components  of  composite  data  structures,  expressions,  operations, 
and  parameters  will  be  determinable  at  compile  time  and  unalterable 
at  run  time.  The  language  will  require  that  the  type  of  each 
variable,  and  component  of  composite  data  structures  be  explicitly 
specified  in  the  source  programs. 

A2.  The  language  will  provide  data  types  for  integer,  real  (floating, 
point  and  fixed  point).  Boolean  and  character  and  will  provide 
arrays  (i.e.,  composite  data  structures  with  indexable  components 
of  homogeneous  type)  and  records  (i.e.,  composite  data  structures 
with  labeled  components  of  heterogeneous  type)  as  type  generators. 

PDL2  satisfies  requirements  Al  and  A2.  PDL2  is  typed  with  all  types  deter- 
minable at  compile  time,  and  all  of  the  HOL  data  types  are  provided  except  fixed 
point  real.  Fixed  point  arithmetic  is  almost  redundant  since  it  provides  essen- 
tially the  same  capability  as  floating  point  real.  Admittedly,  it  is  a convenience 
in  some  applications,  and  may  result  in  improved  accuracy.  There  is  nothing 
contradictory  in  PDL2  which  would  prevent  addition  of  this  feature. 

A3.  The  source  language  will  require  global  (to  a scope)  specification 
of  the  precision  for  floating  point  arithmetic  and  will  permit 
precision  specification  for  individual  variables.  This  specifica- 
tion will  be  interpreted  as  the  maximum  precision  required  by  the 
program  logic  and  the  minimum  precision  to  be  supported  by  the 
object  code. 
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PDL2  allows  only  two  precision  for  floating  point  arithmetic:  normal  and 

.extended.  It  can  be  set  global  to  scope  by  declaring  REAL  to  be  LONGREAL  or 
vice  versa,  however,  once  redefined  precision  of  individual  variables  is  fixed. 
While  the  HOL  treatment  is  preferable,  the  PDL  approach  is  certainly  a reasonable 
choice.  The  Tinman  also  does  not  describe  how  the  precision  will  be  specified. 

In  the  Tinman  approach,  it  is  also  desirable  to  permit  specification  of  precision 
for  specific  types.  If  this  were  allowed,  in  actual  usage,  HOL  and  PDL2  would 
probably  be  equivalent,  since  a programmer  would  probably  define  a standard 

precision,  an  extended  precision  and  choose  one  of  these  for  each  variable. 

* 

A4.  Fixed  point  number  will  be  treated. as  exact  quantities  which  have 
a range  and  a fractional  step  size  which  are  determined  by  the 
user  at  compile  time.  Scale  factor  management  will  be  done  by 
the  compiler. 

Given  that  fixed  point  numbers  are  allowed,  this  is  certainly  the  correct 
interpretation.- 

A5.  Character  sets  will  be  treated  as  any  other  enumeration  type. 

This  is  a desirable  feature  for  transportability.  PDL2  does  not  provide 
this  capability.  However,  for  experimental  purposes,  it  should  not  prove  to 
be  a severe  handicap. 

A6.  The  language  will  require  user  specification  of  the  number  of  di- 
mensions, the  range  of  subscript  values  for  each  dimension,  and 
the  type  of  each  array  component.  The  number  of  dimensions,  the 
type  and  the  lower  subscript  bound  will  be  determinable  at  compile 
time.  The  upper  subscript  bound  will  be  determinable  at  entry 
to  the  array  allocation  scope. 

PDL2  with  minor  exceptions  satisfies  the  requirements.  The  first  exception 
is  that  the  dimension  is  a part  of  the  type  in  >’DL2.  In  PDL2,  the  indefinite 
dimension  was  introduced  to  avoid  problems  with  generic  routine  and  appears 
satisfactory.  What's  more,  HOL  certainly  will  not  allow  assignment  of  a ten 
word  array  to  a five  word  array.  Whether  this  is  called  a type  violation  or 
something  else  is  unimportant.  The  second  exception  is  that  in  PDL 2 the  lower 
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bound  is  not  only  fixed,  for  variable  length  arrays,  it  is  zero.  This  has  proven 
to  be  a good  restriction  for  implementation  purposes,  and  it  also  permits  genera- 
tion of  a better  code.  The  restriction  was  adopted  for  several  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  PDL2  permits  array  cross  sections.  What  is  the  lower  bound  of  a 
cross  section?  Cross  sections  are  valuable,  and  having  zero  as  the  lower  bound 
of  variable  length  arrays  and  cross  section  has  proven  to  be  useful  restriction.  . 
Secondly,  most  programmers  use  either  zero  or  one  as  the  lower  bounds  for  almost 

all  arrays.  When  procedures  written  by  different  programmers  are  integrated 

i 

this  is  uspally  a problem.  This  problem  is  eliminated  by  fixing  the  lower  bound. 
Since  the  zero  lowier  bound  permits  generation  of  better  code  and  at  the  cost  of 
wasted  storage  location  includes  the  one  lower  bound  case,  zero  was  chosen  as 
the  lower  bound. 

A7.  The  language  will  permit  records  to  have  alternative  structures, 
each  of  Which  is  fixed  at  compile  time.  The  name  and  type  of 
each  record  component  will  be  specified  by  the  user  at  compile 
time. 

PDL2  fully  satisfies  this  requirement. 

In  summary  with  respect  to  data  and  types  PDL2  and  HOL  are  similar  in 
that  both: 

• are  strongly  typed  languages. 

• have  similar  record  structure. 

• have  variable  length  arrays  allocated  at  scope  entry. 

• have  almost  the  same  built-in  types. 

PDL2  and  HOL  differ  in  that: 

• PDL2  docs  not  support  fixed  point  arithmetic. 

• PDL2  has  only  two  floating  point  real  precisions. 

• P0L2  does  not  treat  character  sets  as  any  other  enumeration  type. 

i 

1 
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B.  Operations 

Bl.  Assignment,  and  reference  operation  will  he  automatically  defined  for 
all  data  types  which  do  not  manage  their  data  storage.  The  assign- 
ment operation  will  permit  any  value  of  a given  type  to  be  assigned 
to  a varaible,  array  or  record  component  of  that  type  or  of  a union 
typo  containing  that  type.  Reference  will  retrieve  the  last  assigned 
. value. 

PDL2  essentially  meets  this  requirement.  The  only  exception  is  that  PDL2 
does  not  have  a union  type. 

B2.  The  source  language  will  have  built-in  operation  which  can  be  used 
to  compare  any  two  data  objects  (regardless  of  type)  for  identity. 

PDL2  does  not  fully  satisfy  this  requirement.  Comparison  of  records  or 
arrays  is  not  allowed  in  general.  Comparison  of  strings  which  are  packed  arrays 
of  characters  is  allowed.  By  means  of  the  type  transfer,  PDL2  has  an  equiva- 
lent capability  which  is  slightly  more  troublesome  to  use. 

B3.  Relational  operations  will  be  automatically  defined  for  numeric 
data  and  all  types  defined  by  enumeration. 

BA.  The  built-in  arithmetic  operations  will  include:  addition,  subtraction,- 

multiplication,  division  (with  a real  result),  exponentiation,  integer 
division  (with  integer  or  fixed  point  arguments  and  remainder),  and 
negation. 

PDL2  satisfies  both  of  the  above  requirements  except  as  previously  stated, 
PDL2  has  no  fixed  point  data,  and  exponentiation  is  provided  by  a built-in 
function  rather  than  an  infix  operator.  This  was  adopted  because  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  a agreement  whether  exponentiation  should  be  evaluated  left 
to  right  or  right  to  left.  As  a function  the  question  does  not  arise. 

B5.  Arithmetic  and  assignment  operations  on  data  which  are  within 
the  range  specifications  of  the  program  will  never  truncate  the 
most  significant  digits  of  a numeric  quantity.  Truncation  and 
rounding  will  always  be  on  the  least  significant  digits  and 
will  never  be  implicit  for  integers  and  fixed  point  numbers. 

Implicit  rounding  beyond  the  specified  precision  will  be  allowed 
for  floating  point  numbers. 

B6.  The  built-in  Boolean  operations  will  include  "and",  "or",  "not", 
and  "nor".  The  operations  "and"  and  "or"  on  scalars  will  be 
evaluated  in  short  circuit  mode. 


PDL2  fully  satisfies  the  above  criteria  with  the  exception  that  the  "nor" 
operation  is  not  built-in  and  "and"  and  "or"  are  evaluated  in  short  circuit 
mode  for  conditionals  but  not  in  Boolean  assignments. 

B7.  The  source  language  will  permit  scalar  operations  and  assignments 
on  conformable  arrays  and  will  permit  data  transfers  between  records 
or  arrays  of  identical  logical  structure. 

PDL2  permits  data  transfers  between  arrays  of  identical  structure  but  not 
between  arrays  or  records  with  identical  logical  structure. 

B8.  There  will  be  no  implicit  type  conversions  but  no  conversion 

operation  will  be  required  when  the  type  of  an  actual  parameter 
js  a constituent  of  a union  type  which  is  the  formal  parameter. 

The  language  will  provide  explicit  conversions  operations  among 
integer,  fixed  point  and  floating  point  data,  between  the  object 
representation  of  numbers  and  their  representations  as  characters, 
and  between  fixed  point  scale  factors. 

PDL2  does  not  fully  satisfy  the  requirements.  There  is  automatic  conversion 
from  INTEGER  to  REAL,  REAL  to  LONGREAL,  and  LONGREAL  to  REAL.  In  addition,  PDL2 
does  not  have  union  types.  An  explicit  conversion  is  provided  to  go  from  REAL 
to  INTEGER  (TRUNC)  and  CHR  and  ORD  are  provided  to  convert  to  and  from  character 
representation. 

B9.  Explicit  conversion  operations  will  not  be  required  between 

numerical  ranges.  There  will  be  a run  time  exception  condition 
when  any  integer  or  fixed  point  value  is  truncated. 

PDL  fully  satisfies  this  requirement. 

BIO.  The  base  language  will  provide  operations  allowing  programs 
to  interact  with  files,  channels,  or  devices  including 
. terminals.  These  operations  will  permit  sending  and  receiving 
both  data  and  control  information,  will  enable  programs  to 
dynamically  assign  and  reassign  I/O  devices,  will  provide 
user  control  for  exception  conditions,  and  will  not  be 
installation  dependent. 

PDL2  satisfies  little  of  this  requirement.  Capability  is  provided  to  read 
and  write  both  sequential  and  direct  secondary  files.  However,  the  interactions 
with  files  or  channels  are  all  handled  by  the  compiler  or  by  the  operating  system. 
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The  PP  compiler  does  provide  for  interaction  with  the  CR  file  and  absolute  memory. 
This  capability  is  definitely  installation  dependent. 

Bll.  The  language  will  provide  operations  on  data  types  defined  as 
power  sets  of  enumeration  types  (See  EG).  These  operations 
will  include  union,  intersection,  difference,  complement,  and 
an  element  predicate. 

PDL2  exceeds  this  capability  in  that  power  sets  of  subranges  of  integers  are 
also  allowed.  Restricting  sets  to  enumeration  types  is  good  in  that  it  facilitates 
typing  of  constant  sets. 

C.  Expressions  and  Parameters 

Cl.  Side  effects  which  are  dependent  on  the  evaluation  order  among 
the  arguments  of  an  expression  will  be  evaluated  left-to-right. 

PDL2  fully  satisfies  this  requirement. 

C2.  Which  parts  of  an  expression  constitute  the  operands  to  each 
operation  within  that  expression  should  bo  obvious  to  the 
reader.  There  will  be  few  levels  of  operator  hierarchy  and 
they  will  be  widely  recognized. 

This  requirement  is  sufficiently  vague  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  PDL2  satisfies  the  requirement  or  not.  Certainly  PASCAL  has  too  few 
levels  of  hierarchy  in  that  statements  which  appear  perfectly  reasonable  are 
actually  errors.  PDL2  has  as  few  levels  as  is  consistent  with  readability  and 
accepted  usage. 

C3.  Expressions  of  a given  type  will  be  permitted  anywhere  in 
source  programs  where  both  constants  and  references  to 
variables  of  that  type  are  allowed. 

C4.  Constant  expressions  will  be  allowed  in  programs  anywhere 
constants  are  allowed,  and  constant  expressions  will  be 
evaluated  before  run  time. 

PDL2  satisfies  both  of  the  above  requirements. 

C5.  There  will  be  a consistent  set  of  rules  applicable  to  all 
parameters,  whether  they  be  for  procedures,  for  types, 
for  exception  (landing,  for  parallel  processes,  for  declara- 
tions, or  for  built-in  operators.  There  will  be  no  special 
operations  (e.g.,  array  substructuring  applicable  only  to 
parameters). 
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PDL2  satisfies  this  requirement  wi th  the  exception  that  array  references 
ore  not  the  same  form  as  other  parameter  references. 

C6.  Formal  and  actual  parameters  will  always  agree  in  type.  The 
number  of  dimensions  for  array  parameters  will  be  determinable 
at  compile  time.  The  size  and  subscript  range  for  array  para- 
meters need  not  be  determinable  at  compile  time,  but  can  be 
passed  as  part  of  the  parameter. 

In  PDL2  formal  and  actual  parameters  always  agree  in  type  and  the  number  of 
dimensions  for  array  parameters  are  determinable  at  compile  time. 


C7.  There  will  be  only  four  classes-  of  formal  parameters.  For 
data  there  will  be  those  which  act  as  constants  representing 
the  actual  parameter  value  at  the  time  of  call,  and  those 
which  rename  the  actual  parameter  which  must  be  a variable. 
In  addition,  there  will  be  a formal  parameter  class  for 
specifying  the  control  action  when  exception  conditions 
occur  and  a class  for  procedure  parameters. 


PDL2  violates  several  parts  of  this  requirement.  The  first  two  types  of 
formal  parameters  correspond  to  PDL2  value  and  reference  parameters.  In  PDL2, 
however,  value  parameters  can  be  utilized  as  temporaries.  The  restriction  on 
assignment  could  be  useful  in  a single  process  system  allowing  the  actual  data 
item  to  be  used  instead  of  making  a copy.  This  would  be  an  extremely  unsafe 
implementation  in  a multiprocessing  system.  PDL2  has  no  parameters  in  the  last 
tv/o  classes.  Passing  procedures  as  parameters  was  felt  to  be  unsafe  in  a multi- 

(Ah 

processing  system.  ^ 

C8.  Specification  of  the  type,  range,  precision,  dimension,  scale 
and  format  of  parameters  will  be  optional  in  the  procedure 
declaration.  None  of  them  will  be  alterable  at  run  time. 

PDL2  provides  an  equivalent  capability  through  a variety  of  means  for  those 


specifications  that  arc  applicable.  Optional  type  in  PDL2  is  achieved  by  means 


of  the  type  WORD.  A formal  parameter  of  type  WORD  will  match  any  type.  An 
unknown  dimension  is  signified  by  an  upper  bound  of  question  mark.  Precision 
is  included  in  the  typo  and  scale  and  format  are  not  applicable. 
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C9.  There  will  be  provision  for  variable  numbers  of  arguments,  but 
in  such  cases  all  but  a constant  number  of  them  must  be  of  the 
same  type.  Whether  a routine  can  have  a variable  number  of 
arguments  must  be  determinable  from  its  description  and  the 
number  of  arguments  for  any  call  will  be  determinable  at  compile 
time. 

PDL2  currently  does  not  provide  for  a variable  number  of  arguments  with  the 
exception  of  built-in  procedures  such  as  READ  and  WRITE.  This  is  a useful  feature, 
however,  lack  of  it  seldom  causes  much  difficulty. 

In  summary,  PDL2  meets  most  of  the  requirements  of  HOL  with  respect  to  ex- 
pressions and  parameters.  The  major  differences  are: 

# 

o PDL2  uses  different  notation  for  array  references  and  function  calls. 

• PDL2  does  not  have  formal  parameter  classes  for  specifying  control 
action  or  procedure  parameters. 

0 PDI.2  does  not  permit  a variable  number  of  arguments. 

D.  Variables,  Literals  and  Constants 

Dl.  The  user  will  have  the  ability  to  associate  constant  values 
of  any  type  with  identifiers. 

D2.  The  language  will  provide  a syntax  and  a consistent  interpretation 
for  constants  of  built-in  data  types.  Numeric  constants  will  have 
the  same  value  (within  the  specified  precision)  in  both  programs 
and  data  (input  or  output). 

PDL2  fully  satisfies  the  above  criteria. 

D3.  The  language  will  permit  the  user  to  specify  the  initial 

values  of  individual  variables  as  part  of  their  declaration. 

Such  variables  will  be  initialized  at  the  time  of  their 
apparent  allocation  (i.e.,  at  entry  to  allocation  scope). 

There  will  be  no  default  initial  values. 

PDL2  does  not  have  capability  for  initialization.  In  a block  structured 
language,  initialization  must  bo  done  each  time  the  allocation  scope  is  entered. 

For  practical  purposes,  a procedure  will  actually  have  to  be  executed  to  perform 
initialization  regardless.  Initialization  should  be  specified  in  the  same  types 
of  statements  as  the  body  of  code.  Therefore,  what  is  really  being  considered 
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is  where  initial  values  occur.  To  allow  initial  values  as  part  of  the  declara- 
tion contribute  to  readability  but  that's  about  all. 

D4.  The  source  lanquage  will  require  its  users  to  specify 
individually  the  range  of  all  numeric  variables  and 
the  step  size  for  fixed  point  variables. 

PDL2  does  not  meet  this  requirement.  Range  of  variable  can  be  specified 
for  all  numeric  variables  or  enumerated  types,  but  it  is  never  required.  This 
feature  will  prove  troublesome  to  the  user,  but  should  result  in  more  reliable 
software.  Again,  PDL?  has  no  fixed  point  variables. 

D5.  .The  range  of  values  which  can  be  associated  with  a variable, 
array,  or  record  component  will  be  any  built-in  type,  any 
defined  type  or  a contiguous  subsequence  of  any  enumeration 

type. 

PDLP  satisfies  this  requirement  completely. 

D6.  The  language  will  provide  a pointer  mechanism  which  can  be 
used,  to  build  data  with  shared  and/or  recursive  substructure. 

The  pointer  property  will  only  effect  the  use  of  variables 
(including  array  and  record  components)  of  some  data  types. 

Pointer  variables  will  be  as  safe  in  their  use  as  are  any 
other  variables. 

PDL?  does  have  pointers.  They  are  not  as  safe  in  their  use  as  any  other 
variables  are.  What  is  more,  it  is  not  clear  that  prohibiting  pointers  to 
data  structure  where  allocation  scope  is  narrower  than  that  of  the  pointer 
variable  is  enough  to  insure  safety.  What  is  to  prevent  reference  to  data 
which  has  been  explicitly  released?  The  implication  is  that  the  user  cannot 
explicitly  dispose  of  data.  With  this  restriction,  POL?  is  safe. 

To  summarize,  with  respect  to  variables,  literals,  and  constants,  PDL? 
satisfies  HOL  requirements  except  with  regard  to  initialization  and  range 
specification. 
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E.  Definition  Facilities 

El.  The  user  of  the  language  will  be  able  to  define  new  data  types 
and  operations  within  programs. 

The  user  can  specify  new  data  types  in  PDL2  but  not  new  infix  operations. 
Procedures  and  functions  provide  the  capability  for  defining  new  operations. 
While  this  is  all  that  is  necessary,  infix  operations  do  contribute  to  reada- 
bility. 

E2.  The  "use"  of  defined  types  will  be  indistinguishable  from  built-in 
types . 

• i < 

This  is  true  in  PDL2.  In  fact,  this  is  exactly  how  built-in  types  are 

# 

implemented  - by  simply  defining  them  internally  at  compiler  initialization. 

E3.  Each  program-component  will  be  defined  in  the  base  language,  in 

a library,  or  in  the  program.  There  will  be  no  default  declarations. 

PDL2  satisfies  this  requirement. 

E4.  The  user  will  be  able,  within  the  source  language,  to  extend 
existing  operators  to  new  data  types. 

PDL2  does  not  allow  extending  existing  infix  operators  other  than  by 
procedure  or  function  calls. 

E5.  Type  definitions  in  the  source  language  will  permit  definition 
of  both  the  class  of  data  objects  comprising  the  type  and  the 
set  of  operations  applicable  to  that  class.  A defined  type 
will  not  automatically  inherit  the  operations  of  the  data  with 
which  it  is  represented. 

PDL2  does  not  provide  this  type  of  definitional  facility.  Clusters  and 
monitors  have  been  considered  for  possible  inclusion  in  PDL2.  Addition  of 
this  capability  should  not  be  very  difficult. 

E6.  The  data  objects  comprising  a defined  type  will  be  definable 
by  enumeration  of  their  literal  names,  as  Cartesian  products 
of  existing  types  (i.e.,  as  array  and  record  classes),  by 
discriminated  union  (i.e.,  as  the  union  of  disjoint  types) 
and  as  the  power  set  of  an  enumeration  type.  These  definitions 
will  be  processed  entirely  at  compile  time. 

PDL2  does  allow  enumeration  types,  Cartesian  products  of  existing  types, 
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and  power  sets  of  enumeration  types.  Discriminated  union  is  not  explicitly 

allowed  although  the  capability  is  provided  in  a clumsy  sort  of  way  by  variants 

of  record  structures. 

\ 

E7.  Type  definitions  by  free  union  (i.e.,  union  of  nondisjoint 
types)  and  subsetting  are  not  desired. 

PDL2  does  not  allow  free  union  or  subsetting,  and  therefore  satisfies 
this  requirement. 

E8.  When  defining  a type,  the  user  will  be  able  to  specify  the 
initialization  procedures  for  the  type  and  the  actions  to 
be  taken  at  the  time  of  allocation  and  deallocation  of 
variables  of  that  type. 

PDL2  does  not  permit  initialization  and  finalization  procedures. 

In  summary,  with  respect  to  definition  facilities,  PDL2  is  close  to  HOL 
except  that  PDL2  does  not  allow  defining  infix  operators  nor  does  it  support 
the  idea  of  data  with  particular  operations  associated  with  them. 

F.  Scopes  and  Libraries 

FI.  The  language  will  allow  the  user  to  distinguish  between 
scope  of  allocation  and  scope  of  access. 

PDL2  does  not  really  distinguish  between  scope  of  allocation  and  scope 
of  access  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  HOL.  On  commons,  however,  such  a 
capability  is  provided,  but  scope  of  allocation  is  in  fact  static,  not  that 
implied  by  the  block  structure  of  the  program. 

F2.  The  ability  to  limit  the  access  to  separately  defined  structures 
will  be  available  both  where  the  structure  is  defined -and  where 
it  is  used.  It  will  bo  possible  to  associate  new  local  names 
with  separately  defined  program  components. 

PDL2  does  not  satisfy  the  criteria  since  there  is  no  way  to  limit  access. 

F3.  The  scope  of  identifiers  will  be  wholly  determined  at  compile  time. 

PDL2  satisfies  the  criteria  completely. 

F4.  A variety  of  application-oriented  data  and  operations  will 

be  available  in  libraries  and  easily  accessible  in  the  language. 
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PDL  does  support  libraries  and  these  libraries  are  easily  accessible  in 
the  language.  Since  PDL2  does  not  have  clusters,  the  information  stored  in 
the  library  is  not  of  the  proper  kind  to  satisfy  this  criteria. 

F5.  Program  components  not  defined  within  the  current  program  and 
not  in  the  base  language  will  be  maintained  in  compile  time 
accessible  libraries.  The  libraries  will  be  capable  of  hold- 
ing anything  definable  in  the  language  and  will  not  exclude 
routines  whose  bodies  are  written  in  other  source  languages. 

PDL2  satisfies  this  requirements.  The  PDS  system  does  include  a library 
system  which  can  store  procedures,  functions  and  commons.  Actually,  a module 
can  contain  any  text. 

F6.  Libraries  and  Compools  will  be  indistinguishable.  They  will 
be  capable  of  holding  anything  definable  in  the  language,  and 
it  will  be  possible  to  associate  them  with  any  level  of 
programming  activity  from  systems  through  projects  to  individual 
programs.  There  will  be  many  specialized  compools  or  libraries 
any  user  specified  subset  of  which  is  immediately  accessible 
from  a given  program. 


PDL2  does  not  have  compools.  The  capability  for  handling  global  data  is 
provided  by  allowing  individual  procedures  to  be  compiled  separately  and  having 
the  configuration  processor  stage  up  the  appropriate  declaration.  This  requires 
recompilation  of  the  entire  system  when  a global  declaration  is  changed,  but 
does  permit  each  procedure  to  be  separately  compiled.  Another  advantage  to 
this  is  that  the  compiler  does  not  interface  directly  with  a library  and  can 
therefore  execute  more  efficiently.  Thus,  the  capability  suggested  by  compools 
is  present,  merely  the  implementation  is  different. 

F7.  The  source  language  will  contain  standard  machine  independent 
interfaces  to  machine  dependent  capabilities,  including 
peripheral  equioment  and  special  hardware. 


F7  was  an  initial  goal  of  PDL2.  Unfortunately,  this  goal  was  not  fully 
satisfied.  While  machine  dependent  interfaces  are  not  included  in  the  PDL2 
language  definitions,  they  are  implemented  in  the  compiler.  This  may  also 


prove  to  be  a difficult  goal  for  the  IIOL  to  attain. 

PDL2  is  not  a good  approximation  to  IIOL  with  respect  to  scopes  and  libraries. 
PLD2  does  have  some  means  for  limiting  access  to  commons  but  the  library  philos- 
ophy is  somewhat  different  in  that  the  compiler  does  not  directly  access  the 
library.  The  necessary  capabilities  are  present  in  PDL2  however. 

G.  Control  Structure  . 

Gl.  The  language  will  provide  structured  control  mechanisms  for 
sequential,  conditional,  iterative,  and  recursive  control. 

It  will  also  provide  control  structures  for  (pseudo)  parallel 
processing,  exception  handling  and  asynchronous  interrupt 
h?ndl ing. 

PDL2  does  provide  structured  control  mechanisms  for  sequential,  conditional, 
iterative  and  recursive  control.  The  primitives  for  (pseudo)  parallel  processing 
are  also  provided.  Exception  handling  is  not  adequately  treated,  however.  When 
an  exception  occurs  PDL2  essentially  either  stops  with  appropriate  messages 
or  indicates  the  exception  and  continues  as  if  it  had  not  occurred.  This  is 
recognized  as  a weakness  of  PDL2,  and  represents  an  area  in  which  future  effort 
will  be  devoted.  Asynchronous  interrupt  handling  can  be  accomplished  in  PDL2 
as  implemented  on  the  ASC,  however,  this  is  machine  dependent. 

The  problem  is  that  PDL2  when  producing  code  for  the  ASC  PP  is  a language 
for  writing  operating  systems.  For  such  work  it  is  desirable  to  work  directly 
with  machine  features.  To  make  this  machine  independent  would  have  required 
placing  unnecessary  constraints  on  the  virtual  machine  on  which  compiled  programs 
are  to  be  executed. 

G2.  The  source  language  will  provide  a "GOTO"  operation  applicable 
to  program  labels  within  its  most  scope  of  definition. 

PDL2  exceeds  requirement  G2  in  that  not  only  is  the  GOTO  allowed  within 
its  most  local  scope  but  global  GOTO  is  also  allowed.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
use  of  the  GOTO  is  encouraged.  Indeed,  PDL2  provides  the  ESCAPE  as  a structured 


alternative  to  the  unstructured  GOTO. 

G3.  The  conditional  control  structures  will  be  fully  partitioned 
and  will  permit  selection  among  alternative  computations 
based  on  the  value  of  a Boolean  expression,  on  the  subtype 
of  a value  from  a discriminated  union,  or  on  a computed  choice 
' among  labeled  alternatives. 

POL?!  does  provide  both  the  IF  contstruct  and  the  CASE  construct.  These 
are  not  constrained  to  be  fully  partitioned.  In  fact,  while  the  requirement 
that  a CASE  statement  be  fully  partitioned  is  reasonable,  to  require  an  "ELSE" 
part  for  each  "IF  THEN"  is  not. 

G4.  The  iterative  control  structure  will  permit  the  termination 
condition  to  appear  anywhere  in  the  loop,  will  require  control 
variables  to  be  local  to  the  iterative  control,  will  allow 
entry  only  at  the  head  of  the  loop,  and  will  not  impose  ex- 
cessive overhead  in  clarity  or  run  the  execution  costs  for 
common  special  case  termination  conditions  (e.g.,  fixed 
number  of  iterations  or  elements  of  an  array  exhausted). 

PDL?  actually  provides  three  iterative  control  structures:  WHILE,  REPEAT, 

and  FOR.  The  termination  condition  may  appear  anywhere  in  the  loop  in  the  form 
of  an  ESCAPE  statement,  and  entry  is  allowed  only  at  the  head  of  a loop.  Loop- 
control  variables  are  not  local  to  the  loop.  PDL?  adopted  the  policy  that  all 
variables  be  declared,  and  variables  can  be  declared  only  for  procedures  or  functions. 

G5.  Recursive  as  well  as  nonrecursive  routines  will  be  available 
in  the  source  language.  It  will  not  be  nossible  to  define 
procedures  within  the  body  of  a recursive  procedure. 

POL?!  exceeds  requirement  GR  in  that  all  procedures  are  potentially  recursive 
and  are  treated  as  such  by  the  compiler.  The  HOL  restriction  is  a good  one  in 
that  it  attacks  the  limiting  factor  in  execution  speed.  However,  the  fact  that 
PDL?  does  not  execute  as  rapidly  as  it  could  with  this  restriction  in  no  way 
detracts  from  usage  as  an  interim  experimental  vehicle. 

G6.  The  source  language  will  provide  a parallel  capability. 

This  capability  should  include  the  ability  to  create  and 
terminate  (possibly  pseudo)  parallel  processes  and  for 
these  processes  to  gain  exclusive  use  of  resources  during 
specified  portions  of  their  execution. 
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the  user  to  cause  transfer  of  control  and  data  for 
any  error  or  exception  situation  which  might  occur 
in  a program. 

As  previously  discussed,  exception  handling  is  weak  in  PnL?. 

GR.  There  will  be  source  language  features  which  permit 
delay  on  any  control  path  until  some  specified  time 
or  situation  has  occurred,  which  permits  specifica- 
tion of  the  relative  priorities  among  parallel 
control  paths,  which  give  access  to  real  time  clocks, 
which  permit  asynchronous  hardware  interrupts  to  be 
treated  as  any  other  exception  situation. 

t 

PDL?  permits  delaying  of  tasks  only,  and  occurrence  of  the  specified  time 
or  situation  must  be -programmed  explicitly.  Priorities  also  must  be  explicitly 
programmed.  The  primitives  were  chosen  such  that  the  user  is  not  locked  into 
a particular  priority  or  event  management  scheme.  The  price  paid  for  this 
generality,  however;  is  that  a particular  scheme  must  be  programmed  by  the  user. 

Access  to  the  real  time  clock  is  not  provided  althouoh  it  could  easily  be  added  ■ 
as  a standard  function  if  the  hardware  supported  a real  time  clock.  Asynchronous 
hardware  interrupts  are  not  treated  in  any  manner  other  than  as  explicitly  pro- 
grammed by  the  user. 

To  summarize  with  respect  to  control  structure,  POL?  provides  the  standard 
control  structure  with  differences  on  minor  points  which  are  really  a matter  of 
taste  such  as  local  control  variables  or  fully  partitioned  conditional.  The 
only  major  differences  stem  from  limited  exception  handling  in  PDL’. 

I 

H.  Syntax  and  Comment  Conventions 

Hi.  The  source  language  will  be  free  format  with  an  explicit 
statement  delimiter,  will  allow  the  use  of  mnemonically 
significant  identifiers,  will  be  based  on  conventional 
forms,  will  have  a simple  uniform  and  easily  parsed 
grammar,  will  not  provide  unique  notations  for  special 
cases,  will  not  permit  abbreviation  of  identifiers  or 
key  words,  and  will  be  syntactically  unambiguous. 
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POL?  does  not  satisfy  parts  of  this  requirement.  The  decision  was  made 

early  in  the  development  of  P0L2  that  PASCAL  would  be  maintained  as  a subset 

where  possible  so  that  development  work  could  proceed  in  PASCAL  while  the 
\ 

compiler  was  being  implemented.  This  led  to  adoption  of  the  ALGOL  drived  con- 
vention that  a semicolon  is  a statement  separator  rather  than  a delimiter.  In 
addition  the  ALGOL  IF-THEN-ELSE  with  the  attendant  danglinq  ELSE  ambiguity  pro- 
blem was  also  retained.  Neither  of  these  oroblems  is  serious  since  a rather 
simple  translator  can  be  constructed  to  convert  one  syntax  to  the  other.  With 

the  exception  of  the  two  mentioned  problems,  POL?  satisfies  111. 

* 

H2.  The  user  will  not  be  able  to  modify  the  source  language  syntax. 
Specifically,  he  will  not  be  able  to  modify  operator  hierarchies, 
introduce  new  precedence  rules,  define  new  key  word  forms  or 
define  new  infix  operator  precedences. 

H3.  The  syntax  of  source  language  programs  will  be  composable 
from  a character  set  suitable  for  publication  Durnoses, 
but  no  feature  of  the  language  will  be  inaccessible  using 
the  6d  character  ASCII  subset. 

HA.  The  language  definition  will  provide  the  formation  rules 
for  identifiers  and  literals.  These  will  include  literals 
for  numbers  and  character  strings  and  a break  character 
for  use  internal  to  identifiers  and  literals. 

POL?,  does  not  allow  continuation  of  lexical  units  across  lines,  but  there 
is  no  way  to  ":nclude  object  characters  such  as  end-of-line  in  literal  strinqs. 
This  is  primarily  because  PDL’  is  implemented  on  a batch  mode,  card  oriented 
machine,  and  the  need  has  never  arisen. 

H6.  Key  words  will  be  reserved,  will  be  very  few  in  number, 
will  be  informative,  and  will  not  be  usable  in  contexts 
where  an  identifier  can  be  used. 

Requirement  M6  was  certainly  an  objective  in  the  design  of  POL?  and  every 
attempt  was  made  to  satisfy  that  objective.  The  widely  varying  interpretation 
of  the  term  "few",  however,  make  determination  of  conformance  to  this  require- 
ment difficult  to  assess.  With  this  caveat  PUL?  satisfies  the  requirement. 
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H7.  Tho  source  language  will  have  a single  uniform  comment 
convention.  Comments  will  be  easily  distinguishable  from 
code,  will  be  introduced  by  a single  (possibly  two) 
language  defined  characters,  will  permit  any  combination 
of  characters  to  appear,  will  be  able  to  appear  anywhere 
' reasonable  in  programs,  will  automatically  terminate  at 

end-of-lane  if  not  otherwise  terminated,  and  will  not 
prohibitj automatic  reformatting  of  programs. 

PDL2  does  allpw  comments , however,  the  end  of  a line  does  not  terminate  a 
comment.  This  is  Relatively  minor  again  since  mechanical  translation  from  one 

i 

form  to  the  other  |s  trivial. 

HR.  The  language  will  not  permit  unmatched  parentheses 
of  any  kijnd. 

PDL?  satisfies  this  requirement. 

t 

H9.  There  will  be  a uniform  referent  notation. 

PDL2  is  an  ALGOL";  derivative  and  thus  uses  square  brackets  for  array  references 

i 

and  parenthesis  for  functions.  While  it  is  agreed  that  the  distinction  between 


function  calls  and  data  references  are  not  necessary,  it  is  useful  to  he  able  to 
determine  from  the  syntax  just  what  something  is.  This  is  another  relatively 
minor  point,  and  compiler  modification  or  automatic  translation  is  very  simple. 

HlO.  Ho  language  defined  symbols  appearing  in  the  same  context 
will  have  essentially  different  meanings. 

PDL2  satisfies  this  requirement. 

To  summarize,  with  respect  to  syntax  and  comment  convention  POL?  and  HOL 
are  at  least  within  range  of  simple  mechanical  translation. 

I.  Defaults,  Conditional  Compilation  and  Language  Restrictions 
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11.  There  will  be  no  defaults  in  programs  which  affect  the 
program  logic. 

12.  Defaults  will  be  provided  for  special  capabilities  affecting 
only  object  representation  and  other  properties  which  the 
proorammor  does  not  know  or  care  about.  Such  defaults  will 
always  mean  that  tho  programmer  does  not  care  which  choice 
is  made.  The  programmer  will  he  able  to  override  these 
defaults  when  necessary. 
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POL?  satisfies  requirements  II  and  I?. 

13.  The  user  will  be  able  to  associate  compile  time  variables 
with  programs.  Those  will  include  variables  which  specify 
the  object  computer  model  and  other  aspects  of  the  object 

' machine  configuration. 

14.  The  source  language  will  permit  the  use  of  conditional 
statements  (e.g.,  case  statements)  dependent  on  the 
object  environment  and  other  compile  time  variables. 

In  such  cases  the  conditional  will  be  evaluated  at 
compile  time  and  only  the  selected' path  will  be  compiled. 

PDL?  does  not  satisfy  IT  or  I A since  there  are  no  compile  time  statements 
or  variables.  It  is  possible  in  the  ASC  implementation  to  specify  the  object 
computer  as  either  the  central  processor  or  the  peripheral  processor.  In 
addition,  macros  provide  some  of  the  same  capabilities. 

iFi.  The  source  langgaoc  will  contain  a simple  clearly  identifiable 
base  or  kernel  which  houses  all  the  power  of  the  language. 

To  the  extent  possible,  the  base  will  bo  minimal  with  each 
feature  providing  a single  unique  capability  not  otherwise 
duplicated  in  the  base.  The  choice  of  the  base  will  not 
detract  from  the  efficiency,  safety,  or  understandabi 1 i ty 
of  the  language. 

Since  PDL?  is  not  an  extensible  language  it  does  not  satisfy  the  require- 
ment. What  is  more,  it  is  questionable  whether  HOL  can  satisfy  the  requirement 
in  a meaningful  fashion.  There  is  very  little  extensibility  remaining  in  HOL. 
The  concept  of  extensibility  usually  implies  something  more  than  defining  new 
data  types  and  infix  operators. 

16.  Lanquaqe  restrictions  which  are  dependent  only  on  the 
translator  and  not  on  the  object  machine  will  bo 
specified  explicitly  in  the  language  definition. 

17.  Language  restrictions  which  are  inherently  dependent  only 
on  the  object  environment  will  not  be  built  into  the 
language  definition  or  any  translator. 

POL?  at  least  partially  satisfies  If>  and  17.  Since  POL?  has  only  been 
implemented  on  one  machine,  these  questions  have  not  been  fully  addressed. 

They  certainly  would  not  effect  POL?  being  used  as  an  experimental  HOL. 
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In  summary,  PDL2  does  not  have  conditional  compilation  features.  With 
respect  to  defaults  and  language  restrictions  POL?  and  MOL  are  reasonably  close. 
0.  Efficient  Object  Representations  and  Machine  Dependencies 

01.  The  language  and  its  translators  will  not  impose  run  time 
costs  for  unneeded  generality.  They  will  be  capable  of 
producing  efficient  code  for  all  programs. 

This  "requirement"  should  really  be  considered  to  be  an  objective.  Whether 
or  not  J1  is  satisfied  will  certainly  be  controversal  since  the  meaning  unneeded 
or  unused  generally  varies  widely  and  given  specific  cases  can  probably  be  argued 
forever  without  reaching  agreement.  This  was  certainly  a guideline  in  the  design 
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of  PDL2  however. 

J2.  Any  optimizations  performed  by  the  translator  will  not  change 
the  effect  of  the  program. 

PDL2  satisfies  this  requirement. 

03.  The  source  language  will  provide  encapsulated  access  to 
machine  dependent  hardware  facilities  including  machine 
language  code  insertions. 

PDL2  does  not  allow  encapsulated  machine  language  code  insertions. 

04.  It  will  be  possible  within  the  source  language  to  specify 
the  object  presentation  of  composite  data  structures.  These 
descriptions  will  be  optional  and  encapsulated  and  will  be 
distinct  from  the  logical  description.  The  user  will  be 
able  to  specify  the  time/space  trade-off  to  the  translator. 

If  not  specified,  the  object  representation  will  be  optimal 
as  determined  by  the  translator. 

In  PDL?  the  user  cannot  control  the  object  presentation  of  data  structures 
other  than  by  knowing  the  compiler's  storage  allocation  algorithm.  The  time/ 
space  trade-off  is  made  by  specifying  whether  a data  structure  is  packed  or  not. 

J5.  The  programmer  will  be  able  to  specify  whether  calls  on  a 
routine  are  to  have  an  open  or  closed  implementation. 

An  open  and  a closed  routine  of  the  same  description  will 
have  identical  semantics. 

PDL2  does  not  allow  open  routine.  Macros  in  PDL?  does  provide  an  almost 
equivalent  capability.  It  is  true  that  scope  is  different  between  Macros  and 
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open  calls,  in  practice  this  difference  is  usually  unimportant. 

In  summary,  with  respect  to  efficient  object  representation  and  machine 
dependencies  PDL?  does  not  have  machine  lanquage  inserts  or  permit  the  user  to 
specify  object  format  of  data  structures. 

Other  Requirements 

Requirements  in  section  K through  M are  not  really  technical  characteristics. 
Characteristics  such  as  documentation,  support  software,  and  management  policies 
are  not  really  reflected  in  the  language  and  moreover  are  important  mainly  in 
a production  environment. 

Summary 

There  are  areas  where  PnL?  has  capabilities  which  exceed  HOL  requirements. 

In  particular,  the  ability  to  perform  operations  on  array  cross-sections.  This 
is  merely  an  extension  of  allowing  operations  on  entire  arrays.  To  specify  an 
operation  on  an  array  cross-section  the  user  simply  specifies  which  elements  are 
to  be  included  in  the  cross-section.  Inclusion  of  this  capability  will  result 
in  programs  being  written  at  a much  higher  level  and  in  a more  readable  fashion. 

One  point  which  is  not  clarified  in  the  Tinman  is  whether  or  not  scope  of 
variables  applies  across  separately  compiled  modules.  POL?  does  have  scope 
across  separately  compiled  modules,  and  is  embedded  in  a system  which  determines 
which  procedures  or  functions  need  to  be  recompiled  at  any  time.  This  permits 
any  procedure  or  function  to  be  separately  compiled. 

The  "closeness"  of  PDL?  to  HOL  is  summarized  in  the  table.  The  major 
differences  are: 

• HOL  provides  for  clusters  or  the  equivalent. 

• HOL  uses  a different  library  approach. 

• HOL  has  extensive  compile  time  features. 

9 HOL  has  extensive  exception  hand! inn. 
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COMPARATIVE  EVALUATION:-  PDL2  VS,  TINMAN 
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A 
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B 

■ 2. 
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B 
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E 
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C 
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A 
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E 
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A 
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E 
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I. 

DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL  COMPILATION  AND 
LANGUAGE  RESTRICTIONS 
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Constant  Value  Identifiers 

A 

2. 

Numeric  Literals 

A 

1. 

No  Defaults  in  Proqram  logic 

A 

3. 

.Initial  Values  of  Variables 

B 

2. 
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5. 
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E 

6. 
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B 
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Translator  Restrictions 
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7. 
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C 

1. 

User  Definitions  Possible 

B 

J. 
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A 
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No  Default  Declarations 

A 

4. 
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1. 
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Data  Defining  Mechanisms 
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3. 
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7. 
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Type  Initialization 
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B 
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c IIOL  has  encapsulated  machine  language  inserts. 

While  this  may  appear  to  be  a large  number  of  differences,  comparison  with 
other  existing  languages  will  result  in  a larger  list.  In  addition,  PDL2  could 
be  modified  to  more  closely  conform  to  HOL  requirements  where  necessary.  In 
sane  areas  this  would  be  almost  trivial.  Other  areas  would  require  more  effort, 
but  modification  would  definitely  be  practical. 

Therefore  while  PDL2  in  its  present  form  does  not  satisfy  all  of  the 
"Tinman"  requirements,  it  is  close  enough  to  be  quite  suitable  as  interim 
vehicle  with  which  to  zero  in  on  the  language  defined  by  the  HOL  "Tinman." 
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1.  Overview  of  the  language 


All  of  the  information  about  PEARL  which  is  used  in  this 
report  was  obtained  from  the  PEARL  Language  Description  [ESG-76] . 
Work  on  PEARL  (Process  and  Experiment  Automation  Realtime 
Language)  was  begun  in  1968.  The  first  description  of  it  was 
published  in  1970.  Since  that  time  the  language  has  undergone 
revisions,  has  been  implemented  on  eight  different  process 
control  computers,  and  has  been  subsetted  for  specific  appli- 
cation to  embedded  computer  systems  with  realtime  constraints. 

It  is  this  subset  language  which  is  described  in  [ESG-76]  and 
which  is  discussed  in  this  report. 

The  language  was  designed  to  provide  systems  engineers 
with  a high  level  means  of  specifying  programs  for  embedded 
applications.  For  that  reason  it  emphasizes  the  areas  of 
input-output  specification  and  realtime  processing  and  avoids 
many  of  the  more  complex  and  powerful  constructs  and  capabilities 
of  high  level  programming  languages.  In  this  latter,  algorithmic 
aspect  it  has  the  appearance  of  a severely  restricted  dialect  of 
PL/I . (< 


It  is  the  conclusion  of  this  report  that  PEARL  is  not  a 
viable  candidate  for  the  DoD  common  programming  language  effort, 
but  that  the  experience  gained  from  its  unique  approach  to  input- 
output  specification  and  realtime  control  should  prove  valuable 
to  the  forthcoming  design  efforts. 

In  this  report,  we  attempt  to  point  out  some  of  the  weaknesses 
which  make  the  language  ill-suited  for  modification  or  adoption  as 
the  DoD  common  high  level  algorithmic  language.  At  the  same  time 
we  hope  to  encourage  its  farther  study  by  the  eventual  language 
design  teams. 


2.  Language  features 


Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  PEARL  is  its  method 
of  factoring  a program  into  two  pieces,  one  hardware  dependent 
and  one  hardware  independent.  These  are  called  the  system  division 
and  the  problem  division  respectively.  Within  the  system  division 
the  programmer  specifies  the  particular  connections  between  the 
input-output  devices  and  their  data  paths.  A rather  elaborate 
formalism  is  developed  for  making  these  specifications,  including 
the  ability  to  use  mnemonic  names  for  particular  bits,  bytes, 
signals,  devices, etc.  Then  in  the  problem  division  the  proqram- 
mer  can  use  these  mnemonic  identifiers  to  control  the  input- 
output  activity.  This  allows  an  unusual  degree  of  machine  inde- 
pendence in  the  input- output  sections  of  the  program;  it  is 
conceivable  that  one  could  change  the  hardware  configuration  and 
not  have  to  make  any  modifications  at  all  to  the  problem  division 
of  a running  program. 

The  language  of  the  problem  division  of  a PEARL  program  is 
essentially  a PL/I  derivative.  We  describe  its  features  in  the 
remainder  of  this  section,  in  particular  its  data-types,  data 
structures,  control  structures,  declarations,  program  structure, 
and  some  of  its  unique  features. 
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a)  Data  Types 

There  are  six  basic  data  types  with  the  normal  accompanying 
arithmetic  and  relational  operators. 


i) 

FIXED 

for 

integer  numbers 

ii) 

FLOAT 

for 

floating  point  numbers 

iii) 

BIT (n) 

for 

bit  strings 

iv) 

CHAR (n) 

for 

character  strings 

v) 

CLOCK 

for 

time  of  day 

vi) 

DUR 

for 

interval  of  time 

It  is 

possible 

to  denote  constants  of  any  of  these  types 

14:21:06  and  2 HRS  31  MIN  being  denotations  of  CLOCK  and  DUR 
constants  respectively. 

In  addition,  there  are  five  other  data  types  associated 
with  input-output  and  task  control.  They  differ  from  the  above 
six  types  in  that  there  are  no  operators  in  the  language  which 
manipulate  these  types.  They  are: 

DEVICE-MODE 

FILE-MODE 

INTERRUPT-MODE 

SIGNAL-MODE 


SEMA 


r 


. 
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More  will  be  said  about  these  types  in  the  discussion  on  decla- 
rations and  program  structure. 

b)  Data  Structures 

It  is  possible  to  form  collections  of  the  basic  data  types 
using  either  arrays  or  structures,  the  former  being  homogeneous. 

The  array  mechanism  is  essentially  that  of  PL/I  with  the  important 
difference  that  all  array  bounds  must  be  constants.  This  is  true 
of  formal  parameter  specifications  as  well,  seriously  limiting 
the  usefulness  of  procedures  with  array  parameters.  There  are  no 
provisions  for  manipulating  sub-arrays  or  slices.  Except  for 
input-output,  there  are  no  operators  which  manipulate  entire  arrays. 

The  structure  mechanism  allows  the  programmer  to  create 
collections  of  non-homogeneous  simple  types. 

DCL  ST  STRUCT  (Nl  FLOAT, N2  BIT (3))  creates  a structure  called 
ST  which  consists  of  a floating  part  Nl  and  a 3-bit  string  N2  . 
Components  of  structures  cannot  themselves  be  arrays  or  structures, 
nor  can  a structure  have  a varying  composition  as  with  PASCAL 
records . 


There  is  no  mode  declaration  facility  in  PEARL.  Basically 
each  STRUCT  definition  creates  a new  "mode".  However  it  is  possible 


to  use  the  LIKE  attribute  as  in  PL/I  to  overcome  some  of  the 
inconvenience  caused  by  the  lack  of  explicit  mode  declarations. 

c)  Control  structures 

These  are  essentially  PL/I  with  some  restrictions  and  the 
addition  of  a case  statement. 

i)  Goto-statement 

It  is  not  permitted  to  use  a GOTO  statement  to  exit 
a task  or  procedure, 

ii)  Conditional-statement 

This  is  the  usual  IF  statement  with  an  optional  ELSE 
and  a required  delimiter  FIN.  The  conditional  expres- 
sion is  of  type  BIT(l)  with  ' l'B  representing  true  as 
in  PL/I. 

iii)  Case-statement 

This  is  a generalization  of  the  IF  statement  wherein 
the  conditional  expression  is  of  type  integer,  and  the 
appropriate  statement  is  executed.  There  is  no  provi- 
sion for  case  statements  with  conditional  expressions 
of  other  data  types. 
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iv)  Iteration-statement 

This  statement  is  of  the  form: 

FOR  i FROM  . a BY  b TO  c WHILE  d 
REPEAT 

stmts 

END; 

v)  Procedures  and  tasks. 

The  procedure  mechanism  is  similar  to  PL/I  but  with 
some  rather  severe  restrictions.  Parameters  can  be 
passed  by  value  or  by  reference.  Neither  procedures 
nor  labels  may  be  passed  as  parameters.  The  type  of 
the  actual  parameter  must  match  that  of  the  formal 
parameter  exactly.  Thus,  procedures  cannot  be  written 
which  will  work  for  arrays  of  differing  sizes.  These 
restrictions  imply  the  need  for  rather  clumsy  and 
inefficient  error  handling  mechanisms  in  programs. 

Since  procedures  can  neither  exit  to  indicate  abnormal 
conditions  nor  call  error  handling  procedures  passed 
to  them,  some  global  or  parametric  flags  will  need  to 
be  raised  and  interrogated  to  accomplish  error  handling. 
This  will  lead  to  run  time  inef f iciences . 
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The  task  mechanism  is  very  much  simpler  than  that 
of  PL/I,  due  to  the  restrictions  on  program  structure 
which  are  discussed  below.  What  remains  when  one 
removes  the  complications  of  dynamic  environments  and 
requires  all  tasks  and  procedures  to  be  declared  at 
level  zero  is  a rudimentary  but  effective  mechanism 
for  describing  actions  associated  with  real  time  con- 
ditions in  the  embedded  computer  system  environment. 

It  is  possible  to  schedule  tasks  AT  real  times,  AFTER 
particular  events  or  durations  of  time,  WHEN  external 
interrupts  occur,  ALL  some  duration  UNTIL  some  clock 
time,  etc.  This  capability  is,  of  course,  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  basic  types,  CLOCK  and  DUR  and  the 
ability  to  manipulate  them.  Tasks  can  be  suspended, 
reactivated,  and  terminated  and  can  be  synchronized 
via  the  semaphore  data  types  as  in  many  languages. 

d)  Declarations 

The  declaration  mechanism  is  that  of  PL/I  with  some  changes. 
It  suffers  the  same  non-orthogonality  conditions  as  does  PL/I. 

In  addition,  variable  names  can  be  of  any  length,  but  only  the 
first  six  characters  have  any  significance.  This  is  an  unnecessary 
concession  to  implementation  shortcuts  which  can  lead  to  disastrous 


I 
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consequences  in  program  clarity.  There  is  a modifier  to  indicate 
constant  declarations.  (Curiously  a "variable"  can  be  declared 
INV  or  invariable!)  There  is  also  a mechanism  for  specifying 
the  attributes  of  a variable  which  has  been  declared  in  some  other 
program  module  and  is  to  be  considered  "common"  to  this  module. 

In  addition,  variables  can  be  initialized  with  the  INIT  attribute. 
This  initial  value  is  used  every  time  the  block  is  re-entered. 

e)  Program  structure 

PEARL  programs  consist  of  modules  which  are  separate  entities 
connected  only  through  the  common  (or  SPC  for  specification)  mech- 
anism of  their  declarations.  They  can  thus  be  separately  compiled. 
Each  module  consists  of  a problem  division  and  a system  division 
as  discussed  earlier.  A module  is  made  up  of  declarations  of  vari- 
ables, tasks  and  procedures.  Tasks  and  procedures  consist  of 
declarations  of  restricted  types  of  variables  and  blocks  of  state- 
ments. The  only  syntactically  self-nesting  program  construct  is 
the  block.  We  illustrate  this  pictorially  in  the  following  diagram. 
The  arrow  relationship  is  read  "can  contain  an  instance  of." 
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The  most  significant  restriction  of  this  program  structure 
is  the  lack  of  nested  procedure  definitions. 

f)  Miscellaneous  language  features 

A variable  may  be  declared  "global"  and  shared  with  another 
module.  However,  any  variable  so  declared  must  be  declared  at 
the  module  level.  Thus  if  one  procedure  (or  task  or  nested  block 
within  a module)  is  to  be  able  to  share  a declaration  with  some 
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other  module,  all  tasks,  procedures  and  blocks  in  that  module 
will  also  have  access  to  the  shared  object. 

It  is  possible  to  specify  the  length  of  integer  and  floating 
variables.  This  is  done  at  the  module  level. 

It  is  not  permitted  to  perform  the  usual  mixed  mode  arithmetic 
operations.  ■ For  example,  if  A is  FLOAT  then  A+l  is  illegal. 

It  is  possible  to  do  a few  operations  of  mixed  mode,  for  example, 
DUR+CLOCK-*-CLOCK . There  are  a number  of  explicit  conversion  routines, 
eg  A+FLOAT ( 1 ) would  be  legal. 

It  is  possible  to  declare  a procedure  to  be  reentrant  "in  case 
several  tasks  wish  to  use  the  procedure  simultaneously."  The  manual 
gives  no  other  hint  of  whether  procedures  can  be  recursive.  This 
question  will  be  considered  more  completely  in  the  next  section. 


3.  Language  characteristics 


a)  Machine  independence 

The  language  has  been  designed  to  be  very  much  machine 
independent.  This  is  accomplished  in  large  part  by  the  separate 
system  division  of  program  modules.  There  are  other  design 
features  which  contribute  to  this  independence,  such  as  the 
provision  for  declaring  the  lengths  of  integers  and  floating 
point  numbers  rather  than  a mechanism  such  as  DOUBLE  for  extended 
precision  which  is  inherently  machine  dependent.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  some  small  machine  dependencies  built  into  the  language; 
eg  the  implicit  conversion  which  takes  place  during  an  assignment 
of  the  form,  FIXEEH-FLOAT,  depends  on  the  words ize  of  the  machine 
for  its  definition.  All  in  all  however,  the  problem  division  of 
a PEARL  module  is  highly  machine  independent,  which  is  rather 
remarkable  for  a language  designed  specifically  for  realtime 
control  of  embedded  computer  systems. 

b)  Separate  compilation 

This  was  evidently  one  of  the  design  criteria  of  PEARL. 
Because  of  its  simple  static  storage  made  possible  by  the  program 
structure  and  its  independent  modules,  it  is  completely  separately 
compilable  with  almost  no  work  left  for  the  loader. 
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c)  Language  efficiency  and  size 

Again,  because  of  the  program  structure,  the  limited 
type-declaration  facility,  and  the  compile  time  typing  of  all 
variables,  PEARL  compilers  should  produce  very  efficient  object 
code.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  Spartan  nature  of  the  language 
could  lead  to  a somewhat  inefficient  expression  of  algorithms 
at  the  source  level.  The  language  is  small  enough  to  allow  a 
compiler  to  operate  efficiently  on  a small  machine.  Ease  of 
implementing  seems  to  have  been  a goal  of  the  language  design, 
sometimes  leading  to  extremes  as  in  the  case  of  variable  identi- 
fier lengths. 
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4.  The  impact  of  PEARL  on  the  DoD  common  language  effort 


PEARL  does  not  come  close  to  satisfying  the  many  requirements 
of  the  Tinman  document  [Fi-76] . It  would  take  a great  amount  of 
modification  and  enhancement  to  make  it  a viable  candidate  for  the 
DoD's  common  language.  Indeed,  it  is  essentially  a derivative  of 
PL/I  with  many  of  the  more  powerful  (and  sophisticated)  features 
removed.  As  such  it  is  not  nearly  as  rich  or  modern  a basic  langu- 
age as,  for  example,  Pascal  or  Algol-68. 

However,  the  PEARL  language  experience  should  have  a decided 
impact  on  the  DoD  effort.  Since  the  language  was  designed  specif- 
ically for  embedded  computer  systems,  the  experience  gained  from 
its  use,  particularly  the  use  of  its  system  division,  should  be 
valuable  to  any  team  attempting  to  adapt  an  existing  language  to 
meet  the  Tinman  requirements.  This  language  is  unique  in  its 
approach  to  specifying  input-output  hardware  in  a high  order  language. 
This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  actual  syntax  of  PEARL  is  the  best 
that  can  be  done  and  should  be  adopted  by  the  fortncoming  design 
efforts.  In  fact,  at  the  recent  language  workshop  held  at  Cornell 
University,  Professor  Eberhard  Wegner  indicated  that  work  is  cur- 
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experience  gained  from  the  use  of  this  language  and  the  reasons 
for  the  current  revisions  should  prove  to  be  useful  input  to 
those  design  efforts. 
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1.  Introduction 


This  document  is  a report  to  the  DOD  HOLWG  on  the  results  of  a multi  - 
service  attemp  to  consolidate  the  results  of  the  evaluation  of  23  programming 
languages  by  several  contractors  into  an  easily  readable  matrix  form. 

2.  Methodology 

The  matrix  was  constructed  by  mapping  the  contractor's  individual  scoring 
system  into  a unified  joint  score  by  the  following  transformation: 


IBM 

SAI+ 

S0FTECH+ 

RLG+ 

CSC 

INTERMETRICS* 

UNIFIED  JOINT  SCORE 

C 

S 

S 

T 

T 

Actual 

10 

P+ 

P+ 

Times 

7 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

10 

5 

■ 

P- 

: P- 

2 

F 

N 

N 

F 

F 

0 

Only  TINMAN  sections  A-J  were  included  in  the  matrix;  applications  weightings 
or  management  issues  were  excluded.  The  reason  was  that  there  is  no  general 
agreement  at  the  level  of  detail  required  to  contribute  to  the  evaluation. 

Each  TINMAN  requirement  was  given  equal  weight  in  the  evaluation.  This 
was  done  as  it  was  apparent  that  the  majority  of  the  contractors  applied  his 
own  "weighting"  to  the  TINMAN  requirements  implicitly  by  rating  the  languages 
more  harshly  on  some  particular  requirements  than  others.  Because  these  im- 

+These  contractors  included  a U in  their  evaluations.  Where  the  symbol  U, 
occured,  the  requirement  was  either  evaluated  from  the  report  text  or  set  at 
the  average  value  of  the  other  contractors. 

* Language  vector  only. 
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pi ici t weightings  were  not  uniform  among  contractors,  the  fairest  rating 
scheme  was  considered  to  be  a uniformed  weighting. 


I 
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The  unified  joint  scores  for  each  requirement  were  averaged  for  all  the 
contractual  inputs  for  that  language.  The  points  were  then  summed  for  each 
major  section  of  TINMAN.  These  sums  were  in  turn  added  to  form  a total 

1 

point  score  for  each  language.  A percent  score  was  then  calculated  by  div- 
iding this  total  po’nt  score  by  the  maximum  possible  point  score  (7G0). 

The  languages  for  which  the-  contractors  did  not  provide  a point  score 
are  not  included  in  this  matrix.  \ 

Two  people  from  each  of  the  three  services  participated  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  matrix.  Each  person  selected  sections  of  TINMAN  which  was 
closest  to  his  particular  interests.  In  that  way,  each  service  member 
became  familiar  (to  the  degree  that  time  allowed)  with  how  all  the  evalu- 
ated languages  stacked  up  against  his  subset  of  TINMAN.  By  this  method,  we 
attempted  to  remove  any  individual  language  bias.es  which  we  as  individuals 
may  possess. 

The  responsibility  for  rating  was  as  follows: 

Derek  Morris  (ARMY) 

Section  A.  Data  and  types 

Section  G.  Control  Structures 

Douglas  White  (AIR  FORCE) 

Section  C.  Expressions  and  Parameters 

Section  H.  Syntax  and  Comment  Corrections 

. > 

Section  E.  Definition  Facilities 
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Warren  Loper  (NAVY) 


Section  B.  Operations 

Section  J.  Efficient  Object  Representations  and  Machine  Dependencies 
Lloyd  Campbell  (ARMY) 

Section  D.  Variables,  Literals,  and  Constants 

Section  I.  Defaults,  Conditional  Compilation  and  Language  Restrictions 
Calvin  Showalter  (NAVY) 

Section  F.  Scopes  and  Libraries 
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\ 

\ I 

\ 
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Resulting  Matrix 

The  matrix  was  initially  constructed  for  15  of  the  23  languages  that  were 
evaluated.  The  results  of  that  initial  construction  appears  as  the  front 
page  of  Appendix  I of  this  report.  Subsequent  pages  show  the  average  as  well 
as  total  scores  for  each  TINMAN  requirement  for  each  of  these  15  languages. 

Subsequent  to  this  initial  rating  individual  rating  sheets  were  construct?d 
as  material  became  available;  These  appear  in  Appendix  II  of  this  report. 

Matrix  Interpretation 

When  interpreting  the  information  contained  in  the  matrix  below  one  must 
keep  at  least  the  following  points  in  mind: 

*0nly  the  specific  (as  opposed  to  general)  language  requirements  were  con- 

1 

sidered  in  constructing  these  nlimbers  (i.e.,  TINMAN  sections  A-J). 

*There  was  no  attempt  to  weight  the  relative  importance  of  each  requirement 
relative  to  each  of  the  other  requirements.  Each  requirement  was  considered 
equal . 

*If  a language  did  not  satisfy  some  requirement,  the  difficulty  or  ease  of 
making  the  required  change  was  not  distinguished  in  the  matrix  numbers. 

*In  certain  cases,  if  a language  did  not  satisfy  some  requirement  it  would 
affect  many  other  requirements  as  well.  This  tended  to  magnify  unduely  the 
overall  effect  of  the  missing  requirement  on  the  score. 

*Large  languages  with  lots  of  features  tended  to  score  higher  than  smaller 
languages. 

] 

*The  scoring  did  not  reflect  the  fact  that  even  though  a language  might  s 

satisfy  a particular  requirement  (perhaps  only  partially),  it  might  be  the 

1 


A 
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case  that  a better  way  of  satisfying  the  requirement  entailing  a significant 
amount  of  work  might  make  the  language  much  better. 

♦Different  evaluators,  even  when  they  basically  agreed  on  some  point,  tended 
to  score  differently.  SofTech  was  consistently  more  severe  than  say  IBM 
which  was  rather  lenient. 

♦Some  of  the  languages  had  only  one  evaluation  while  others  had  up  to  four 
evaluations. 

♦Some  evaluations  where  in  a .form  where  the  information  could  not  be  in- 


cluded in  this  matrix. 
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Findings 

The  languages  can  be  ordered  in  accordance  with  their  percentage  compliance 
with  TINMAN.  The  result  of  that  ordering  would  be: 


Languaqe 

Score 

HALS 

73% 

CS-4 

69% 

LTR 

69% 

PL/ 1 

59% 

RTL/2 

56% 

COBOL 

56% 

CMS -2 

51% 

EUCLID 

50% 

ALGOL  68 

50% 

SPLl 

49% 

J-73 

49% 

CORAL  66 

47% 

PASCAL 

46% 

PEARL 

46% 

J3B 

45% 

LIS 

43% 

TACPOL 

43% 

FORTRAN 

38% 

ALGOL  60 

37% 

SIMULA  67 

• > 

33% 
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Conclusions  of  the  Matrix  Evaluation 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  safe  conclusions  from  this  information. 
Perhaps  the  safest  is  that  no  language  comes  close  to  satisfying  all  the 
requirements. 

Modern  languages  containing  more  or  tne  real-time  aspects  called  for 
in  TINMAN  tended  to  score  well. 

The  performance  of  HAL/S  and  SIMULA  67  in  the  scoring  can  somewhat 
be  attributed  to  their  single  evaluators.  Even  though  LIS  had  two  eval- 
uations, only  one  had  information  that  could  be  used  in  the  matrix.  ' 
Recommendations  to  the  HOLWG: 

Because  of  the  weakness  of  the  conclusions  cited  above  and  the  clear 
non-applicability  of  this  approach  toward  determining  a suitable  base 
language  for  the  DOD-1  effort  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  findings 
are  subject  to  misinterpretation,  we  recommend  that  the  information  con- 
tained herein  not  be  included  in  any  future  reports  offered  by  the  HOLWG 
to  the  interested  community  at  large. 
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Appendix  I 
Rating  Sheets  for: 
FORTRAN 
COBOL 
PL/ 1 
TACPOL 
HALS 
. CMS -2 
CS-4 
J3B 
J73 

ALGOL  60 
CORAL  66 
ALGOL  68 
SIMULA  67 
PASCAL 
LIS 
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DOD-1  Language  Evaluation  Average  Score  for  Paragraph  C 
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0.  INTRODUCTION 


The  main  object  of  this  report  is  to  present  a comparative 
evaluation  of  the  LIS  language  with  respect  to  the  Tinman  set 
of  requirements. 

The  second  section  of  this  report  lists  some  areas  of  lan- 
guage design  where  LIS  offer's  facilities  which  go  beyond  what 
is  strictly  required  by  the  Tinman  and  which  should  be  retai- 
ned in  a language  aiming  for  the  best  achievable  within  the 
state  of  the  art. 

The  last  sect  ion  summarizes  the  results  of  the  comparative 
evaluation  and,  in  particular,  the  degree  of  easiness  (resp. 
difficulty)  of  the  extensions  that  would  be  needed  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirements. 

The  following  conventions  have  been  used  for  the  compara- 
tive evaluation.  For  each  requirement  we  have  indicated  a de- 
gree of  compliance  : 

T - If  the  requirement  is  completely  satisfied 

P - If  the  requirement  is  partially  satisfied 

F - If  the  language  fails  to  satisfy  the  requirement 

N.A.  - If  the  requirement  is  not  applicable. 

In  a few  cases  we  have  used  T-  to  indicate  a requirement, 
which  is  fundamentally  satisfied  with  minor  or  easily  repai- 
rable exceptions.  Similarly  T+  has  been  used  where  LIS  goes 
beyond  the  strict  requirement. 

For  each  requirement  satisfied  an  explanation  of  how  this 
is  achieved  is  given.  For  requirements  not,  or  partially  sa- 
tisfied, the  comment  evaluates  the  easiness  and/or  desirabi- 
lity and  difficulty  of  the  extension. 

References  have  been  made  to  the  LIS  reference  manual  and 
also  to  my  previous  (May  1976)  comments  of  the  Tinman  report, 
Additional  comments  have  also  been  provided  along  with  the 
comparative  evaluation. 


Typed  Language 


Data  types 


Precision 


Fixed  point  numbers 


Character  data 


LIS  is  a strongly  typed  language  : the 

type  of  every  variable  or  expression  is 
determinable  statically,  at  compile  time. 

Note,  however,  that  in  implementation 
parts,  alternate  type  interpretations  mn> 
be  used  (see  J.2. 3.2  qualified  denota- 
tions). This  is  a necessity  for  the  des- 
cription of  storage  allocation  algorithm: 
among  others. 


Integer,  boolean,  character,  arrays  and 
recoi’ds  are  provided. 

Reals  are  not  in  the  present  LIS  defini- 


Introducing  reals  in  LIS  should  be  simplt 


See  A2  (no  reals...). 


See  Tinman  comment. 


See  A2  (no  reals...). 

Fixed  point  numbers  and  compiler  scaling 
raise  issues  of  readability,  reliability 
and  compiler  complexity.  They  better  be 
left  out  : integers  and  reals  should  be  • 

enough. 


Characters  are  treated  as  a predefined 
discrete  type.  They  may  be  used  as  other 
discrete  types,  e.g.  as  array  indexes  anc 
case  statement  labels. 

On  the  other  hand,  LIS  does  not  permit 
specification  of  the  literal  and  order  oi 
characters . 

The  requirement  could  be  met  by  a defini- 
tion of  the  character  set  in  a standard 
prelude  (study  needed). 


LIS  - O'l 


REQUIREMENT 


DEGREE 


COMMENT 


A6  Arrays 


A7  Records 


B OPERATIONS 


B1  Assignment  and 
Reference 


B 2 Equivalence 


B3  Relationals 


E4  Arithmetic  operations 


B5  Truncation  and 
rounding 


T- 


- Array  component  type  and  lower  bound  de- 
terminable at  compile  time,  upper  bound  i 
entry  to  array  allocation  scope. 

- Restriction  : one  dimension. 

- Allowing  more  than  one  dimension  is  simp] 
(syntax  would  be  as  in  Pascal). 


LIS  plexes  have  his  capability. 
See  Tinman  comment. 


Assignment  and  reference  are  defined  for 
all  simple  and  plex  types. 

Assignment  of  arrays  are  denoted  as  slic; 
assignments,  e.g. 

A(FIRST. .LAST) : =B(FIRST. .LAST) 


Note  : this  may  be  difficult  to  implement 

efficiently  for  records  containing  "hole.- 


- True  except  for  symbolic  types. 

- Extension  is  straightforward  however  it  : 
much  preferable  for  types  defined  by  enu- 
meration to  be  unordered  by  default. 

(See  Tinman  comment). 


True  but  for  real  division  and  exponen- 
tiation. 


- See  A2  (no  reals...). 


No  truncation  and  rounding  since  no  reals 
( see  A2 ) . 


REQUIREMENT 


DEGREE 


COMMENT 


LIS 


06 


REQUIREMENT 


DEGREE 


COMMENT 


B1 1 Power  set  operations  I T 


Union  ("or"),  intersection  ("and"),  sym- 
metric difference  ("xor"),  complement 
("not"),  and  the  element  predicate  "in" 
exist  for  powersets  of  enumeration  types, 


C EXPRESSIONS  AND 
PARAMETERS 


Cl  Side-effects 


N.A.  - Not  applicable  to  LIS  since  functions  ha% 
no  side-effects.  Side-effects  are  "stnto- 
ment-like"  rather  than  "expression-like", 
hence  possible  side-effects  should  be  gi- 
ven as  statements. 

(See  Tinman  comment). 

- Again  disagreement  with  boolean  operator; 
considered  as  control  operations. 


C2  Operand  structure 


Four  levels  of  operator  hierarchy  : 
(?)  unary  operators, 

(2)  multiplying  operators, 

(3)  adding  operators, 

(*)  relational  operators. 


C3  Expressions  permitted  T 


Expressions  may  appear  in  all  places  whej 
variables  and  constants  may. 


Ck  Constant  expressions  T 


Constant  expressions  involving  usual  ope- 
rators are  evaluated  at  compilation  time 

See  Tinman  comment  for  limitations  in  cu: 
rent  level  of  compiler  technology. 


Consistent  parameter 
rules 


Parameter  assignments  obey  the  same  rules 
as  ordinary  assignments. 


Type  agreemen  t in 
parameters 


- Formal  and  actual  agree  in  type, 

- Size  and  subscript  range  for  array  para- 
meters is  passed  as  a "row"  (see  Tinman 
comment ) . 


LIS 


07 


REQUIREMENT  DEGREE 


COMMENT 


C7 


Formal 

kinds 


pa 


ramctcr 


P 


LIS  pr 
result 


ovidos  for 
paramo tors 


val  ue 


result,  and  value 


- Value-result  is  superior  to  reference  in 
ease  of  exceptions  since  the  result  as- 
signment is  only  performed  when  returning 


- Whereas  exception  handling  is  a valuable 
goal  for  a language,  exception  handling 
parameters  represent  too  much  complexity. 


- Procedure  parameters  arc  not  provided  in 
LIS.  They  could  be  added  if  really  needed 
This  need  is  not  clear  however  (a  case 
statement  containing  alternate  calls  is  a 
substitute).  Moreover,  formal  procedures 
tend  to  require  a more  complex  run-time 
organization  even  where  they  arc  not  used 


C8  Formal  parameter 
specification 


F 


- Generic  procedures  cannot  be  considered  a 
state  of  the  art.  Note  thafcy the  form  sug- 
gested by  this  requirement  calls  for  re- 
plicat  ion  of  procedure  bodies  when  deal in 
with  objects  of  different  size. 

- The  complexity  of  code  replications  ennne 
be  mastered  if  we  consider  separate  compi 
lation.  Since  this  is  far  more  important, 
the  requirement  of  optional  formal  paramo 
ter  specification  should  be  abandoned. 


C 9 


Variable  number  of 
parameters 


F 


The  complexity  of  the  mechanism,  as  veil 
as  the  limited  field  of  application  (es- 
pecially with  the  restriction  of  having 
the  same  type)  suggest  deletion  of  this 
requiremen  t . 


• 

Note  : neither  C8  nor  C9  is  state  of  the 
art.  They  could  remain  as  suggestions  in 
the  (improbable)  event  that  someone  finds 
a simple  solution  applicable  to  the  reall 
interesting  cases  : read  and  write. 


LIS 


OH 


REQU  JREMKNT 


VARIAULES,  LITERALS 
AND  CONSTANTS 


Constant  value 
identifiers 


Numeric  literals 


DEGREE 


COMMENT 


Extended  to  dynamic  constants  (a  la  Algol 
68).  For  instance,  the  upper  bound  of  a 
dynamic  array  is  a dynamic  constant. 


LIS  also  provide  notations  for  literal 
agerega tes. 


Initial  values  of 
variables 


Variables  may  be  initialized  as  part  of 
their  declaration. 


D^t  Numeric  range  and 
step  size 


- Numeric  and  symbolic  ranges  exist, 

- No  fixed  point  variables. 

(See  A^ ) . 


D5  Variable  types 


Arrays  of  records  containing  arrays  of 
records  ...  permitted. 


D6  Pointer  variables 


- LIS  lias  reference  variables. 


DEFINITION  FACILITIES 


- References  are  type  restricted. 

- access  re stricted  references  exist 
constant . 


User  defined  types 


LIS  offers  two  forms  of  definition  facili- 
ties : 


partitions  arc  groups  of  semantically  rt  - 
latcd  data,  type  and  action  definitions, 

plexes  with  functional  attributes  offer  a 
capability  for  defining  data  and  associa- 
ted operations  similar  to  that  of  the  Si- 
mula class,  but  without  the  associated 
run-time  costs, 

however  LIS  does  not  permit  definition  of 
new  infix  operators  (neither  does  Simula) 
Operator  definitions  complicate  syntactic 
error  recovery,  and,  in  general,  the;  com- 
pilation process.  Are  they  really  worth 
the  price  ? (See  Tinman  comment). 





Lis  - oy  - 


Consistent  use  of 
types 


COMMENT 


Typo  definitions  arc  entirely  processed 
at  compile- time  and  LIS  allows  full  spe- 
cification of  their  internal  representa- 
tion. Hence  there  is  no  penalty  for  using 
user  defined  types. 

Pushing  this  requirement  to  its  extreme 
requires  operator  overloading  and  also  an 
ability  to  define  the  syntax  of  literals 
of  user  defined  types.  In  other  words  if 
double  integer  is  defined  by  extension, 
you  should  be  able  to  define  a double  in- 
teger literal  with  a syntax  which  is  not 
necessarily  that  of  aggregate  literals, 
since  you  do  not  want  to  consider  double 
integers  as  aggregates.  This  clearly  show 
that  this  extreme  is  not  in  the  state  of 
the  art. 


No  default 
declaration 


No  default  declaration  in  LIS  (except 
those  of  the  predefined  types  : boolean, 
character,  . . . ) . 


Can  extend  existing 
operators 


See  Tinman  comment 
price  ? 


is  it  wo r tli  the 


Type  definitions 


Satisfied  by  plexes  with  functional  at.tri 
butes  (analogous  to  Simula  classes). 


Data  defining 
mechanisms 


The  mechanisms  listed  in  the  requirement 
all  exist  in  LIS. 


No  free  union  or 
subset  types 


Symbolic  ranges  exist  but  are  not  conside 
red  as  types 


Type  initialization 


Initialization  and  finalization  may  be 
performed  in  the  bodies  of  the  user  sup- 
plied actions  "Allocate"  and  "Free". 

On  the  other  hand  no  initializations  are 
defined  directly  with  the  type . 

Defining  default  initialization  values  fo 
plexe  attributes  is  simple  if  limited  to 
compile  time  expressions.  Going  beyond 
asks  for  some  degree  of  compiler  complex! 
ty  as  shown  by  Simula  compilers. 

The  whole  requirement  seems  to  contradict 
D3  (no  default  initial  values)  and,  as  a 
consequence,  L2  (built-in  and  user  defi- 
ned types  indistinguishable). 


LIS 


10 


r 

FI 


REQUIREMENT  DEGREE 


SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 

Separate  allocation 
and  access  allowed 

Limiting  access  scope 


Compile-tiine  scope 
determination 

Libraries  available 


COMMENT 


- Scope  of  allocation  is  determined  by  the 
declarations  of  partitions  and  segments. 

- Scope  of  access  (visibility)  is  a subset 
of  the  scope  of  allocation  determined  ex- 
plicitly by  a context  specification  (e.g. 
"use  data  P,Q;"  if  access  to  P and  Q is 
requested) . 

- In  partitions  this  is  made  possible  by 
their  division  into  two  parts  : 

. a data  partition  containing  the  visible 
part , 

. a program  partition  containing  the  hid- 
den part. 

- In  plexes,  attributes  which  are  only  acct 
sible  by  functional  attributes  are  decla- 
red as  "private". 

- On  the  other  hand,  LIS  offers  no  renaming 
capability.  This  is  clearly  a text  editoi 
function.  It  has  no  place  in  a language. 


- Scope  is  determined  at  compile- time . 

- In  addition,  the  "unique  visibility  rule' 

forbids  redeclaration  of  an  identifier  at 
an  inner  level  within  a program  module. 
Redefinitions  are  extremely  error- pre/ne 
and  inhibit  correctness  proofs  : you  may 

prove  properties  of  the  wrong  variable. 

t 

- LIS  partitions  are  packages.  For  instance 

it  is  possible  to  define  an  i/O  partition 
a parti  tion  containing  mathemat.i  cal  func- 
tions , ... 

- Partitions  are  separately  compiled  and  ma 
be  put  in  libraries. 


LIS  -11- 


REQUIREMENT 


DEGREE 


COMMENT 


F5  Library  contents 


F6  Libraries  and 

compools  indistin- 
guishable 


F7 


Standard  library 
definitions 


G 1 


CONTROL  STRUCTURES 


Kinds  of  control 
structures 


G2  The  go  to 


T- 


- The  mechanism  for  libraries  exist  (sec  F h 

- Communication  with  routines  written  in 
other  languages  is  possible  using  an  in- 
terface specification. 


Compools  are  available  in 
"include"  facility. 


the  form  of  an 


Dotli  partitions  and  compools  may  contain 
elements  definable  in  the  language.  Par- 
titions however,  are  more  structured.  I 
believe  that  the  requirement  should  be  ur. 
derstood  broadly  (you  should  have  the  sail 
capabilities  in  both).  Requiring  them  to 
be  totally  indistinguishable  is  certain!} 
not  a need. 


In  LIS  this  does  not  require  any  additio- 
nal language  feature  : 

(a)  the  language  offers  a machine  indepei 
dent  notation  for  describing  machine 
dependent  capabilities, 

(b)  a group  of  such  interface  definitions 
may  be  provided  as  a separate!}'  compi 
led  partition. 


Sequential,  conditional,  iterative 
recursive  control  are  provided. 


and 


Neither  exception  handling  nor  parallel 
processing  and  asynchronous  interrupt 
handling  are  pa2't  of  the  LIS  present  dofi 
nition . 


LIS  offers  limited  forms  of  specialized  g 
tos  called  "exits"  and  "returns". 


The  above  forms  should  bo  sufficient. 


LIS 


12 


REQUIREMENT 


DEGREE 


COMMENT 


03 


Conditional  control 


- If  statements. 


- Case  statements. 


Note  that  given  "exit"  statements,  the 
equivalent  of  Zahn's  device  may  he  writtc 
as  follows  : 


loop 


if  evcntl  then 

statcmentlistl  5 
exit  ; 


end  5 

if  event2  then 

statementl i st2  ; 
exit  ; 


end  ; 

statementlistO  ; 
repeat  ; 

This  example  is  certainly  at  least  as 
readable  as  : 

loop  until  eventl  or  event2  ; 

statementlistO  ; 
repeat  ; 
case 

<event1>  : stateinentlist  1 ; 

<event2>  : statementlist2  ; 

end  ; 

9 

Hence  no  additional  construct  is  requiroc 

In  general,  exotic  control  structures 
should  be  avoided  ; they  tend  to  be  mjsij 
terpreted  by  programmers  and  are  then  res 
ponsible  for  reliability  breakdowns  : ( ii 

our  example,  for  instance  it  is  not  clear 
with  Zahn's  form  which  statement  list  vi2 
be  executed  if  both  events  happen). 


LIS 


13 


REQUIREMENT 


DEGREE 


COMMENT 


Iterative  control 


G5  Routines 


G6  Parallel  processing 


G7  Exception  handling 


G8  Synchronization  and 
Real  Time 


H SYNTAX  AND  COMMENT 
CONVENTIONS 


HI  General  characte- 
ristics 


H2  No  syntax  extensions 


H3  Source  character  set 


H*4  Identifiers  and 

literals  '• 


Tlie  iteration  condition  may  appear  before 
after  or  anywhere  in  the  loop  (oxj t if 
condition  ; ) . 


Both  recursive  and  non-recursive  arc  pro- 
vided . 

The  restriction  suggested  in  the  require- 
ment should  be  an  implementation  restric- 
tion (sec  Tinman  comment)  for  machines 
without  base  registers. 


- Study  needed  for  the  extension. 


- Study  needed  for  the  extension, 


- Study  needed  for  the  extension, 


- The  LIS  syntax  is  bounded  context  (3,1). 


- Strictly  no  syntax  extension, 


- Alphabetic  : A to  Z 
-•*  Numeric  : 0 to  9 

- Special  : .<+  I *();-/,>  ' and 

underscore 


Break  character  for  identifiers  is  the 
underscore . 

Strings  may  be  broken  in  consecutive 
string  elements  such  as  'first  clement' 
'and'  'last  element'. 

Presently  no  break  character  for  integer 
literals  : extension  is  easy  (use  under- 
score ) . 


LIS 


- 1 'i  - 


REQUIREMENT 


DEGREE 


H5 

Lexical  units  and 
lines 

H6 

Key  words 

H7 

Comment  conventions 

H8 

1 

Unmatched  parentheses 

H9 

Uniform  referents 

H 1 0 

Consistency  of 
meaning 

I 

1 

DEFAULT,  CONDITIONAL 
COMPILATION  AND 
LANGUAGE  RESTRICTIONS 

11 

No  defaults  in 
program  logic 

12 

L 

Object  representation 

specifications 

optional 

COMMENT 


- No  continuation  over  lines. 

- Strings  longer  them  a line  must  be  broker, 
into  string  elements. 

- Keywords  are  reserved. 

- LIS  comments  start  with  a 0 and  end  with 
a $ . 

- Although  multiple  line  comments  are  thus 
permitted,  no  danger  results  since  the 
compiler  prints  a $ in  the  margin  of  mul- 
tiple line  comments. 

- Scattered  small  comments  arc  poor  prograt: 
ining  style  and  should  be  discouraged.  Tire 
useful  comments  are  really  the  long  para- 
graphs stating  facts.  Hence,  end-of-line 
termination  does  not  contribute  to  adop- 
tion of  a good  programming  style. 

- No  unmatched  parentheses. 

- All  compound  forms  are  well  braeketted. 


Uniform  referents  were  one  of  the  LIS  de- 
sign goals  (see  Trondheim  conference  ar- 
ticle) . 


— LIS  satisfies  the  requirement, 


- No  defaults  in  program  logic. 


The  compiler  adopts  a default  implementa- 
tion for  all  objects  for  which  an  imple- 
mentation specification  is  not  explicitly 
provided . 


r.j  a 


O 


REQUIREMENT 


DEGREE 


COMMENT 


Coinpil  e time 
variables 


- Tills  is  n special,  case  of  declarable  com- 
pile time  constant. 


EFFICIENT  OBJECT 
REPRESENTATION  AND 
MACHINE  DEPENDENCIES 


- Standard  attributes  are  another  form. 


Conditional 

compilation 


This  is  a special  case  of  dead  code  elimi 
nation  and  is  presently  treated  by  the  .El 
optimizer . 

An  interesting  extension  (not  treated  by 
the  existing  LIS  compiler)  could  be  made 
to  declarative  cases  (variants)  when  the 
selector  is  a compile  time  constant. 


Simple  base  language 


(This  requirement  seems  to  duplicate  the  re 
quirements  on  extension  facilities  - unless 
I misunderstand). 


Translator 

restrictions 


- Not  in  present  definition. 

- Easy  t-o  satisfy 

Note  : for  highly  symbolic  programs  the  li- 
mit on  the  number  of  identifiers  should  be 
a few  thousands  rather  than  a few  hundred  i 
is  common  in  untyped  languages  (statistics 
difficult  to  extrapolate). 


Object  machine 
restrictions 


- No  object  environment  restrictions. 


Efficient  object  code 


- No  cost  imposed  for  unused  generality. 

Note  : some  features,  such  as  procedure 

parameters  have  been  left  out  just  for 
that,  reason  : if  you  have  formal  proce- 

dures, then  the  linkage  informations  mail 
tained  for  all  procedures  may  have  to  be 
more  complex. 


LIS  - 16  - 


REQUIREMENT 


DEGREE 


COMMENT 


Optimization  do  not 
change  program  effect 


However,  for  incorrect  programs,  optimi- 
zation may  cliange  the  point  whore  the  run 
time  error  occurs. 


Machine  language 
insertions 


LIS  interfaces  provide  an  encapsulated 
form  for  machine  code  insertions  and  for 
the  specification  of  non  standard  linkage 
conventions . 


Object  representation  T 
specification 


This  is  possible  with  plex  implementation 
specifications. 

These  specifications  are  distinct  from 
the  logical  description  (the  type  decla- 
ration) and  are  optional. 

Note  : this  requirement  seems  to  duplicat 

12 (object  representation  specifications) 


J 5 Open  and  closed 

routine  calls 


Open  routine  capability  is  offered  fox'  ma 
chine  language  insertions. 


The  LIS  compiler  opens  routine  which  are 
called  only  once,  or  which  are  smaller 
than  their  calling  sequence  on  the  inachin 
considered . 

Extending  open  capability  to  separately 
compiled  routines  seems  rather  complex. 

Shouldn't  the  choice  be  left  to  the  trans- 
lator in  all  cases. 


LJ  H 
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2.  BEYOND  THE  TINMAN  REQUIREMENTS 

» » 

This  section  lists  some  areas  of  language  design  whore  LIS 
offers  facilities  which  go  beyond  what  is  asked  by  the  Tinman 
set  of  requirements. 

We  believe  that  these  facilities  should  be  present  in  a lan- 
guage  claiming  to  represent  the  state  of  the  art  of  the  late 
seventies . 

2.1.  Separate  compilation 

It  is  clearly  within  the  state  of  the  art  to. provide  sepa- 
rate compilation  of  modules  and  at  the  sometime  permit  typo 
checking  across  separately  compiled  modules.  Hence  sepal  ate 
compilation  should  be  made  as  an  imperative  requirement.  This 
requirement  is  clearly,  more  important  than  many  other  language 
requirements  (remember  that  when  separate  compilation  is  not 
provided,  people  resort  to  patching  !).  Hence  in  case  of  possi- 
ble conflicts  (such  as  parameterized  types)  separate  compilation 
should  be  retained  as  the  dominant  requirement. 

2.2.  Standard  attributes 

When  needed  it  should  be  possible  to 
knowrn  by  the  compiler  using  notations  o 
attributes  are  the  answer  to  this  requi 
yond  the  environment  enquiries  of  Algol 

As  an  example,  a machine  code  insert 
on  the  size  of  a variable  or  of  a proce 
size  may  be  denoted  by  a standard  attri 
procedure . 

Clearly  we  may  want  tc  restrict  the 
the  standard  attributes  may  appear. 
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Non  positional  syntax  (using  a keyword  notation  for  parame- 
ter passing,  aggregates,  ...)  improves  readability  and  hence 
reliability.  It  is  consistent  with  the  statement  that  "reada- 
bility is  more  important  than  writoability " . It  may  be  used 
to  "localize"  the  information  needed  for  the  understanding  of 
programs  (e.g.  parameter  passing  mode). 


2 . b . Parngra piling 


This  is  a necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  large  programs. 

It  protects  the  professional  program  reader  from  the  style  acci- 
dents of  individual  program  writers.  It  permits  a more  efficient 

■ * 

reading  since  the  conventions  are  not  constantly  changing. 


Designing  a language  for  standard  paragraphing  will  bring 
syntax  simplifications.  It  eliminates  the  necessity  of  finding 
exotic  keywords  for  ending  if,  case,  and  other  groups  : the  best 
way  to  indicate  the  end  of  any  group  is  undoubtedly  to  have  a 
paragrapher  actually  draw  a vertical  bar  between  the  first  and 
last  keywords  delimiting  the  group  : 


if  condition  then 

statement  ; 

• • • 

statement  ; 
end  ; 


2.5.  Two  level  language 


«• 


It  is  important  to  be  able  to  separate  the  logical  descrip- 
tion of  entities  from  the  description  of  the  way  they  should  be 
implemented.  Some  of  the  Tinman  requirements  point  already  in 
this  direction  (c.g.  12  and  J^). 

Exploiting  the  full  logic  of  this  attitude  lends  to  grouping 
all  implementation  specifications  in  a textually  separate  im- 
plementation part. 


- a clear  isolation  of  what  is  needed  for  the  und  >;rstanding  of 
the  program  logic  and  of  what  is  needed  for  its  realization, 


- a clear  isolation  of  parts  which  are  more  likely  to  be  affec- 
ted by  a transfer  on  a different  machine, 

- an  ability  to  try  alternate  implementations  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  space  and/or  time  requirements  of  a program,  without 
changing  the  program  logic. 

3 . SUMMARY 

; 

This  section  summarizes  the  results  of  the  comparative  eva- 
luation in  table  form. 

Clearly  some  of  the  requirements  are  more  easily  met  than 
others.  For  instance,  LIS  either  fails  or  partially  satisfies 
requirements  A2 , A3»  and  B5  for  a single,  easily  repairable 

reason  which  is  the  absence  of  reals  in  the  present  definition. 

In  order  to  give  more  perspective  to  this  evaluation  we  have 
stratified  the  answers  in  five  categories  : 

(1)  LIS  : This  summarizes  the  degree  of  compliance  to  the 

requirements  of  the  present  LIS  definition. 

. 

(2)  EASY  : A star  indicates  which  requirements  can  be  satis- 

fied inf  a straight-forward  manner.  * 

(3)  STUDY  : A star  indicates  a requirement  not  present!)  sa- 

tisfied and  for  which 

(a)  an  extension  should  be  made, 

(b)  a stud)’-  will  be  needed  in  order  to  decide  hov. 
the  extension  should  be  done. 


- i!0  - 


(It)  IJOUbtq 


: A star  indicates  a requirement  which  it.  conside- 
red to  be  very  debatable.  Depending  on  the  case, 
\ this  may  apply  to  part  of  or  to  the  whole  of  the 
requirement . 


(5)  DISAGREE  : A star  indicates  a requirement  on  which  there  is 
a strong  disagreement,  either  because  it  is  not 
state  of  the  art,  or  because  it  is  believed  to 
be  either  too  complex  or  dangerous.  I strongly 
recommend  that  these  requirements  be  dropped,  C8 
and  C9  being  possibly  left  as  suggestions. 


The  language  that  could  evolve  from  LIS  in  an  attempt  to  sa- 
tisfy the  Tinman  requirements  should  have  a degree  of  compliance 
lying  somewhere  between  those  of  the  columns  "study"  and  "doubt" 
Note  also  that  these  two  columns  differ  more  in  degree  than  in 
the  nature  of  the  requirements  addressed. 

I do  believe  that  any  language  satisfying  the  Tinman  in  this 
range,  should  be  a significant  improvement  compared  to  the  exis- 
ting mostly  use  languages. 
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D.  VARIABLES,  LITERALS  AND 
CONSTANTS 


D1  Constant  Value  Identifiers 
D2  Numeric  Literals 
D3  Initial  Values  of  Variables 
Numeric  Range  and  Step  Size 
D5  Variable  Types 
D6  Pointer  Variables 
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PEARL  versus  TINMAN 


A comparative  evaluation  of  PEARL,  the  Process 
and  Experiment  Automation  Realtime  Language, 
against  the  DOD -T I NMAN -Requirements  for  High 
Order  Computer  Programming  Languages  .(june  1976) 


Contents:  I.  Introduction 

2.  The  Formalised  Evaluation 
of  PEARL 

(Status:  September,  1976) 


Presented  by: 

Dr.  Tomas  Martin 

Chairman,  PEARL  Development  Do:.: 

- PDV  Project  - 


1.  Introduction 


This  document  contains  information  on  PEARL  in  the 
formalized  format  as  required  for  the  machine  auto- 
mated evaluation  over  the  ARPANET. 


(The  following  individuals  contributed  to  this  docu- 
ment: Elzer,  Ghassemi,  Holleczek,  Lindstedt,  Martin, 
Muehlhahn,  Pclz,  Prester,  Reh,  Rcessler.) 

The  comparison  has  been  made  both  against  the  PEARL 
Basic  Subset  and  full  PEARL. 

The  PEARL  Subset  for  Avionic  Applications  (Language 
Description  June  1976)  w'hich  has  been  distributed  ear- 
lier is  rather  close  to  the  PEARL  Basic  Subset. 

For  additional  information  about  PEARL  refer  to  the 
informal  "Information  about  PEARL  (Status:  Oct.  1976)". 
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B 7 . SCALAR  OPbilAT 1 • J.NS 

CORAL  docs  not  ni.et  I his  requi  r< nm -nt  -its  i t docs  not  provide 
any  operations  applicable  to  arrays  or  records  as  a whoi  . 
Assignment  and  other  operations  nay  only  apply  to  the  individ  si 
data  ('1  r.  tent  s of  arrays  and  records. 

!J8.  TYPE  COUVVRSION 

CORAL  does  provide  implicit  l pe  conversion  1 een  numeric 
types  according  to  explicit:  rales  for  the  evaluati  on  < >f 
expressions,  he. /ever  it  also  provides  a • -chani  sn  ror  explioiily 
contj  o 1 1 i n<j  such  convei  • i < as  within  < <j  . ;sions . For  a d t il  ] d 
expos  i I i< >n , roe  coral  i ficial  definition  section  6 . 1. 3.  lote 
also  that  CO HAL  does  not  provide  uni on  ' t os. 

B9  - ' HA  1GES  i ha  -a  C RE  FR1  St  l'I  \ i'.l  • >N 

C<  does  not  require  explicit  conversion  op<  ratit  . ? ’ ■ ; cn 
!•••  ■ types  or  ranges.  The  language  di  finil  ion  d<  . g iot 

dis<  ..  . , exception  conditions,  therefore  such  except  i.  ,s  as 
on  ! ruacation  will  be  implementation  dependent. 

B 10.  C/0  OPERATIONS 

No  input-output  operations  are  defined  within  CORAL. 

Bl  1 ._  pqWl!R_S)/r  OJM/RAT CONS 

CORAT,  does  not  provide  type  definit  ions  via  powersots.  It  do.  s, 
however,  provide  logical  operal ions  (difer,  union,  task ) which 
can  be  used  to  fabricate  pov/ersot  oper.it  ions.  These  are  di  . u d 
under  requ  ire:  tent  H6. 
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Si  OK  KI-'FKCTS 


The  official  definition  of  cORAh  rrijniros  Ih  it  fund  ions 
( i . o . proo'ilurns  delivi  ring  nr  ult  s)  occur  i ng  in  ex  ;.u  • : ions 

be  evaluated  in  the  order  in  which  they  .appear  when  1 lie 
i xpression  is  read  from  left  to  i Lght , regardless  of  brackets. 
This  is  of  course  subject  to  the  qua! if icut  i on  i hat  1 he 
arguments  of  a funeti.on  must  necessarily  be  e -aluatcd  before. 

I he  function  itself  is  evaluated.  Apart  f r<  ■ n fund  i * 'ns,  the 
( 'oj.ipi  lor  i s free  to  choose  the  order  of  oval  u Lion  < • ’ < p ri  ■ • 
Since  fund-  Lons  are  the  only  pari  ioipanls  < >C  i :■  i>n  ■ ■ ; " . ns  <•  ; 
id:  producing  side  effects , this  requirement  is  fully  sa t is f i ed . 


Cl.  OPKRAh'D  ST  :Ut  i'll  RK 

( ’ORAL  includes  8 levels  of  opera!  or  proerd.  nee  id  l ho  u e • 

brackets  to  ach  ieve  a required  unsocial  ion  bet  > \ o . i . > i > u s 

.aid  operands.  Id:  is  not  possible  for  the  s < r I o e,  • i :'y  ;h 

p re  i ..'den  co  of  > x i s I i ng  ot  • • i . • I o i :>  nor  to  ini  r<  duee  •/  . L 

• > i e.  edenee  in  1 os  . 


<’  3 . bXPRKSS  U.’MS  Piui  1 1 i 


i’h  1 s requirement:  is  totally  sal  i sfied  by  OOKAL. 


1.  CONSTANT  KXPRtSS  CONS 


l do'  S not  meet  I his  reeuirenent 


i’  . ' "W-'hTbR  UllftS 


1 is  I ill  ally  let  by  CORAL 


X 


C6 . 'L'Yl’K  ACiji-iKMKNT  IN  L'ARMKTKRS 

The  panuJrl:.  f p..ss  i ng  eh  an  ism  in  (.’ORAL  is  effectively  an 
assignment  of  the  .u.Lual  paraivinr  I o the  formal  parameter. 

-The  formal  md  actual  pa;,  letej  must  agree  in  type  v/i  t hi  n the 
normal  constraints  of  ns  ; i a ■ ier  ; . (c.f.  icquirr  .ents  H8 , B9 

and  Cl)  . 

lit  should  be  noted  t h < L formal  array  parameters  do  not  explicit  ly 
state  the  dimensionality  nor  the  hounds  of  f he  nouired  dual 
parameters.  The  actual  parameter  is  passed  as  the  iddrcss  <>f 
the  (possibly  concept  > j I ) zeroth  eluent:  the  parameter  j . ■ ; ng 
mechanism  does  not  include  implicit  passing  of  l lie  array  bo  ds. 
The  formal  parameter  may  bo  indrxod  within  M;o  body  of  l lie 
procedure  to  give  nco  ss  I o the  el. men  I s of  t he  actual  . o ray. 


Cl.  FORMAL  PARAMETER  KINDS 


Formal  parameter  classes  within  CORAL  are  as  follows: 
for  data: 


a)  "value"  parameters  which  represent  the  value  of 

i a actual  parameter  at  the  I ime  of  call.  These 
aj  e declared  as,  e.g.  value  ini  ger  vi  . 

b)  "location”  parameters  which  pass  a reference  to 
the  actual  parameter.  These  are  declared  ns  e.g, 
locat. i on  i n h ege  r It. 

Tiie  corresponding  actual  parameter  must,  be  a 
variable  of  the  correct  type. 


for  procedures: 


tae  spec 1 r j ea t i on  of  i he  formal  par,  meter  defines  l lie 
number  *™d  type  of  its  formal  parameters : I he  cuirog 
actual  par.,  me  Lor  must  match  this  s;  oc  i f i.c, . I i on . 

for  places: 

labels  and  switches  may  be  passed  as  par,  . tors. 

It  should  1)0  noted  lhat  arrays  and  records  man  . nly  be  1 <1  by 

locat i on. 

As  there  is  no  exception  handling  mechanism  in  CORAL,  there  is 
no  corresponding  formal  parameter  class. 


i- 


i 

i 
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C8.  Vi ) I <MAL  PARAMKTK  R SPEC IF  T CAT  I ON 

Typo  specification  of  formal  parameters  is  not  optional  within 
CORAL. 


C9 . VARIABLE  NUMRhRS  OF  PARAMETERS 


CORAL  does  not  provide  for  variable  numbers  of  parameters. 


P.  VARIAHLKS,  LITKRALS  AND  CONSTANTS 

CORAL  provides  a syntax  for  constant  values  of  built-in  data 
typos,  although  such  values  cannot  be  associated  with  identifiers. 
Variables  may  be  initialised  as  part  of  their  declaration,  this 
initialisation  taking  place  as  the  program  is  initially  loaded 
(CORAL  supports  compile  time  allocation  of  storage  for  variab1.  ) . 

Fixed  point  variables  must  have  range  and  stepsize  specified  as 
part  of  their  declaration.  The  range  of  integers  and  l he  r.i  . jo 
and  precision  of  floating  point  variables  is  determined  by  the 
object  environment. 

CORAL  is  an  Algol  60  style  language  designed  in  the  mid  1060* s 
for  programming  small  computers  in  the  real-1  i me  and  ; t 
control  field.  As  s ich  it  provides  a rinal  1 ■n-t  of  basic  nu  a i ic 
types  and  arrays  of  such  numeric  elemi  nts.  I t also  pn  vides 
"tables",  a f<  cm  of  record  whose  element  ;;  lust  also  be  one  of 
I he  basic  numeric  types.  The  set  of  data  \ .-pcs  avail,  ble  is 
therefore  1 united. 

As  mentioned  above,  CORAL  provides  compile  li  o a 11  oca t ion  of 
storage  for  variables.  Moreover,  the  l.r.vjnage  definition  l.r’s 
down  certain  criteria  for  the  allocation  strategy.  Operations 
are  provided  in  the  language  for  < onverting  between  variable 
names  and  their  machine  addresses , and  for  using  such  values  for 
manipulating  the  contents  of  variables.  This  enables  , > i n t < • r 
valucs  to  be  manipulated  and  used,  although  not  within  i he 
security  of  compile-time  type  checking. 


I 

I 


Dl.  CONSTANT  VALUE  IDENTIFIERS 


CORAL  does  not  provide  the  facility  of  associating  constant 
values  with  identifiers  except  via  macro  definitions. 

D2_.  NUMERIC  LITERALS 

The  CORAL  syn'  :x  defines  the  representation  of  constants  for 
all  built-in  data  types  within  source  programs.  The  represen- 
tation of  constants  in  data  is  not  defined. 

D3.  INITIAL  VALUES  OF  VARIABLES 


CORAL  permits  the  initial  value  of  variables  to  be  specified 
as  part  of  their  declaration.  CORAL  is  designed  lo  allow 
static,  compile-time  storage  allocation  for  variables.  The 
initialisation  facility  reflects  this:  only  variables  declared 
at  segment  level  (i.e.  outermost  block  level)  or  within 
segment  level  non-recursive  procedures  are  eligible  for 
initialisation.  This  initialisation  is  performed  at  program 
load  time,  and  not  dynamically  at  entry  to  the  scope  of  the 
variable.  There  is  no  run-time  facility  for  testing  for 
in i I ial isation . 


I 

I 
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D4  . NUMERIC  RANGE  AND  STEP  S I Z E 

CORAL  docs  not  permit  specification  of  the  range  of  integer 
or  floating  point  variables.  For  fixed  point  variables  the 
range  and  step  size  are  both  specified  in  tun.is  of  the  numbers 
of  bits  in  the  object  representation.  These  specifications  are 
interpreted  as  part  of  the  type  information:  note,  however, 
that  the  compiler  will  insert  implicit  conversion  operations 
between  different  numeric  ranges  in  appropriate  contexts, 
c. f . B8  and  B9 . 


05 . VARIABLE  TYPES 

CORAL  provides  a fixed  set  of  numeric  dal  a types  and  does  iot 
permit  their  extension  by  the  definition  of  new  types.  Data 
structures  are  therefore  limited  to  those  provided  in  the 
language  definition,  i.e.  individual  numeric  variubts,  one  >r  , 

two  dimensional  arrays  and  records  whose  e lemon  I s ai.e  individual 
nu‘‘<-cic  items. 


fl 


D 6 . POINTER  VARI AB L ES 


Wher  Index  is  any  integer-valued  express i • .11.  It  may  be  used 
in  any  context  where  the  name  of  a variable  is  permitted  and 
causes  the  machine  location  whose  address  is  given  by  'Index' 
to  be  treated  as  an  integer  variable. 

he  location  operator  is  the  inverse  oper  i c and  takes  the 
form : 

locat'd  on  (Wordroferer  ) 

Where  Wordref erence  is  either  the  name  o 1 ' 1 r i ble  or  an 
el  it  of  an  array  or  an  anonymous  refe  nee.  i’he  operator 
gives  the  machine  address  of  the  Wordref-  ■ nee  . s an  integer. 

These  operators  permit  the  manipulation  " point  rs i n CORAL, 
however,  they  do  not  provide  any  socurit  C l yp<  check i ng . 

Moreover  they  assume  that  machine  add  res  may  be  represented 

as  a single  dimension  .linear  sequence. 


CORAL  does  not  provide  explicit  pointer 
Instead  it  provides  two  facilities  1 anor. 
the  ’location’  operator  which  rnay  be  use 
in  the  program  and  machine  addresses. 

An  ’anonymous  reference’  takes  the  form: 


'S  for  variables, 
s references'  and 
) map  between  objects 


[index  ] 


E . DE FIN IT TON  FAC I L I T IKS 


CORAL  matches  up  to  the  TINMAN  requirements  very  poorly  in 
tliis  area.  CORAL  is  of  the  same  vintage  and  style  as  Algol  GO 
and  does  not  provide  extensible  facil  ities.  of  the  various 
subrequirements  in  this  section  of  the  TINMAN,  only  that 
precluding  default  declarations  is  met. 


FI.  USER  DEFINITIONS  PQSS TBLE 

CORAL  66  is  a fixed  language  providing  a small  number  of 
numeric  data  types.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  user  to  extend 
tlies e with  his  own  type  definitions.  Operations  can  be  defined 
solely  as  procedure  definitions;  their  formal  parameters  are 
restricted  to  the  inbuilt  data  types. 


E2 . CONSISTENT  USE  OF  TYPES 

This  requirement  is  not  met  in  that  user-defined  types  are  not 
permi L Led . 


El.  NO  DEFAULT  DECLARATIONS 

This  requirement  is  fully  satisfied:  CORAL  does  not  provide 
default  declarations . 


K4.  CAN  EXTEND  EXISTING  OPE KATORS 

This  requirement  is  not  met:  operators  may  only  lie  defined  in 
the  form  of  procedures. 


K 5 . TYPE  DEFINITIONS 


I 


I 

I 


This  requirement  is  not  mot:  CORAL  does  not  permit  user  type 
dof initions . 

. 

K6.  DATA  DEFINING  MECHANISMS 

This  requirement  is  not  met:  CORAL  docs  not  permit  user  type 
def i nitions . 


E 7. NO  FREE  UNION  OR  S UBS E T TYPES 

CORAL  does  not  meet  this  requirement.  Although  it  does  not 
provide  type  definition  by  explicit  union.  It  does  provide 
implicit  free  union  facilities.  For  instance  the  'overlay' 
facility  causes  different  variables,  hich  lay  lie  of  different 
typ-s,  to  share  the  same  storage  locations  (viz  FDRTRIN 
eq  • Valence)  . Similar  effects  may  be  achieved  within  table 
(i.c.  record)  definitions. 

R.  .a  definitions  are  only  permitted  with  fixed-point  numeric 
Vv~_ lables : the  range  definition  is  then  construed  as  part  of 
the  type.  See  B9. 

E 8 . TYPE  INITIALIZATION 


■ 


This  requirement  is  not  met:  CORAL  does  not  permit  user  type 
definitions . 


F.  Sf'OPKS  A'.D  LIBPARIKS 
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F2.  LIMITING  ACCESS  SCOPE 


This  requirement  is  not  met:  the  access  scope  of  objects  is 
block  structured  similar  to  Algol  GO. 

F3  . COMPILE-TIME  SCOPE  DKTERMINAT  f<  »N 
This  requirement  is  totally  satisfied. 


F4.  LIBRARIES  AVAILABLE 


The  Official  Definition  of  CORAL  provides  an  outline  description 
of  various  'communicators'  which  make  separately  defined  obj.  < is 
available  to  the  source  program.  This  includes  a library 
communicator  which  makes  available  library  procedures  and  data 
objects.  The  detailed  form  of  this  co  mum  i outer  and  the  < O ils 
of  the  libraries  are  not  defined. 


F5-  '.'BRAKY  CONTENTS 


As  mentioned  under  F4,  the  contents  of  libraries  is  not 
discussed  in  the  language  definition,  although  provision  is  rude 
in  the  language  for  such  libraries.  The  form  in  which  the 
librarii  s is  held  is  not  defined. 
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F6.  LIBRARIES  AND  COMPOOLS  INDISTINGUISHABLE 


CORAL  provides  ' communicators ' for  libraries  (see  F4  and  F5) 
and  common , although  the  detailed  form  the  . these  hould  take 
is  not  defined. 


?7.  STANDARD  LT BRA  RY  _ DFFJ  N IT  U ''  S 

The  Official  Definition  of  CORAL  makes  no  recommendation  for 
forms  lhat  operating  system  calls  should  take,  nor  of  their 
semantics . 


G. 


CON T ROT,  S ' I’ RU CTIJRES 


CORAL  defines  control  structures  for  sequential,  iterative, 
conditional  and  recursive  control  within  a single  sequential 
program. 

The  design  of  l he  language  dates  from  the  nid-1960's,  at 
which  sLago  there  was  little  agreement  on  the  theory  and 
structure  of  concurrent  programming.  The  language  definition 
therefore  states  th.it  external,  supervisory  software  is 
required  when  using  CORAL  in  real-time  applications.  Although 
stating  that  communication  with  such  supervisory  software  is 
made  via  procedure  or  macro  calls,  no  details  of  such  interfaces 
are  specified. 

G1 . KINDS  OF  CONTROL  STRI ' Hi  RES 

C0r’7' T provides  control  structures  for  sequential,  conditional 
an’  mrsive  control.  It  does  not  define  any  struclures  for 
ptuc^jl  processing,  exception  handling  or  a synchronous  interrupt 
handling.  The  control  structures  provided  are  described  under 
requirements  G3 , G4  and  G5. 
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C 2.  THE  CO  TO 


CORAL  provides  a tjoJLo  statonont  which  causes  Lhe  transfer 
of  control  to  an  explicit  label  within  scope.  dote  that  lhe 
label  is  not  required  to  lie  within  the  current  ' lock  but  way 
be  within  an  enclosing  block  subject  to  nornal  rules  of  block 
structured  access.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  CORAL  also 
provides  switches  and  formal  parameters  for  both  labels  and 
sw i tehos . 

03.  CONDLT  LIN  AL  CONTROL 

CORAL  provides  conditional  statement  of  the  form 

if  Condition  then  Consequence  else  Alternative 

where  'else  Alternative'  is  optional,  ' Alternative*  may  be 
any  statement.  Including  a further  Conditional  statement: 
'Consequence'  may  be  a rest r i t . i form  of  si  at  « tent,  which 
does  not  include  a furl  uir’romh  i.it  il  statement'.  This 
avoids  the  "Dangling  else"  problem  nd  makes  the  Conditional 
statement  fully  partitioned.  If  it  Is  required  to  place  a 
further  Conditional  statement  following  'then',  the  enclosed 
Conditional  must  be  surrounded  by  begin  - end  brackets. 


No  form  of  case  clause  is  provided. 


G4.  ITERATIVE  CONTROL 


The  iterative  conir  L structure  provided  by  CORAL  is  effectively 
that  of  Al<jol  GO  except  that  the  expressions  used  in  the  clause 

Expression  step  Expression  until  Expression 

are  evaluated  once  only  on  entry  to  the  statement.  The  for- 
statenent  imposes  the  use  of  a loop  control  variable  and  requires 
that  the  termination  condition  appear  at  the  head  of  the  loop 
(see  T I.NiiAN  requirement  Cl).  The  loop  control  variable  is  global 
to  the  iterative  control. 

05.  HOIJVINiiS 

CORAL  provides  both  recursive  and  non -recursive  routines. 
Recursive  routines  must  be  explicitly  defined  as  such  by 
substituting  the  language  word  'recursive1  for  'procedure*. 
Procedures  can  be  nested  to  any  depth,  including  the  declaration 
of  recursive  procedures  one  within  another. 

06  . PARALLEL  PROCESS  (PIG 

The  CORAL  definition  does  not  specify  any  mechanism  for 
parallel  processing.  It  is  expected  that  such  mechanisms 
would  be  provided  by  supervisory  software  accessed  via 
procedure  or  macro  calls.  No  definition  of  these  facilities 
is  g i ven . 


'('.7.  EXCEPTION  HANDLING 


| No  exception  handling  mechanism  is  defined  within  CORAL . 

1 i 

. G8.  SYNCHRONISATION  AND  REAL  TIME 

I 

No  mechanism  is  defined  in  CORAL  for  synchronisation  or  time 
delays.  It  is  assumed  that  such  mechanisms  are  provided  by 
supervisory  software  accessed  via  procedure  or  macro  calls. 

| 

No  definition  of  these  facilities  is  given. 

: 

i 
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U.  SYNTAX  AND  CONMLNT  CONVENTIONS 

CORAL  matches  up  to  the  TINMAN  requirements  well  in  this  area. 

CORAL  has  a simple,  consistent  syntax  which  is  transformable 
into  one-track  predictive  form  which  enables  fast  syntax 
analysis.  The  language  is  free  format  with  a strong  family 
resemblance  to  Algol  60.  The  parse  of  a program  is  not 
modified  by  declarations  contained  within  it.  The  only 
departure  from  the  TINMAN  requirement  s is  that  CORAL  defines 
three  comment  conventions  and  does  not  possess  a uniform 
referent  notation. 

Hi  ._  CKN  K RAL  Ci  l Al^CTE  R 1ST  ICS 
This  requirement  is  totally  satisfied. 

H2.  JJO  SYNTAX  HXTKNSIQNS 

This  requirement  is  totally  satisfied.  It  is  not  possible 
to  modify  operator  precedence  or  in  other  ways  to  modify  the 
program  parse. 

H3.  SOURCE  CHARACTER  SKT  ( 

This  requirement  is  fully  satisfied.  The  language  definition 
recommends  standard  conversions  between  language  symbols 
(e.g.  begin,,  for)  and  their  representation  in  restricted 
character  sets. 
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114.  IDKNTI KIKRS  AND  LITERALS 


CORAL  provides  formation  rules  for  identifiers  and  literals. 
Layout  characters  are  ignored  ( ■ -xcopt  within  siring  quotes) 
and  space  may  therefore  be  used  as  break  characters  without 
acting  as  terminators  of  lexical  items. 

HS.  LEXICAL  UNITS  AND  LINES 

The  dividing  line  between  syntactic  and  lexical  live  Is  is 
somewhat  arbitrary  and  is  usual ly  drawn  on  purely  pragma! ie 
grounds  given  the  target  syntax  and  the  input  character  set  . 

The  syntax  of  CORAL  is  such  that  this  requi rement  may  be  ful ly 
satisfied,  .1 1 though  the  existing  lexical  forma t ton  rules  are 
not  sufficient  lo  guarantee  this. 

" WORDS 

Tli  i rqu  i rement  is  fully  sat  isfied.  Kcywo  Is  are  distinguished 

fro  ■ lontifiors  as  they  are  composed  from  a different  alphabet 
(rr\  seated  by  enclosure  in  primes  within  restricted  character 
sets)  . 


1 


I 

I 
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117.  COMMKNT  CON VK NT IONS 

This  requirement  is  not  met  by  CORAL.  CORAL  defines  three 
comment  conventions,  viz. 

a)  A Comment  statement  may  be  pi  cod  anywhere 
that  statements  or  declarations  may  appear. 

It  takes  the  form  of  the  keyword  comment 
followed  by  text  and  terminated  by  a 
semicolon.  The  text  nay  not  include  a 
Semico] on . 


b)  Bracketed  comment  may  appear  following  a semi- 
colon of  the  program.  It  takes  the  form  of 
text  enclosed  in  round  brackets.  The  text  may 
contain  brackets  provided  l hey  are  matched. 

c)  Comment  in  the  form  of  an  identifier  may  appear 
following  the  symbol  end. 


118.  UNMATCHED  PARENTHESES 


This  requirement  is  fully  satisfied. 

H 9 » UNIFORM  IHMHU^ENT  NOTATION 

This  requirement  is  not  met:  access  to  arrays  takes  the 
form 

arrayname  [indices ] 
whereas  procedure  cal  Is  t ake  t he  form 
procedurennme  (parameters)  . 


HIO.  C TINS  tSTENCY  OE_M E AN  l NG 

This  requirement  is  fully  satisfied.  In  j •rticular,  equal 
ai"’  jqnment  are  represented  by  : and  respect  i vo  1 y . 


I.  DEFAULTS , CONI) ITIONAL  COMPILATION  AND  LANGUAGE  RESTRICT  J ONS 


CORAL  v;as  designed  in  the  mid  1960's  as  a general  purpose 
programming  language  for  uso  particularly  with  snail  computers 
in  the  process  control  and  real-1 ime  field.  The  Official 
Definition  states:"In  such  fields  of  application,  some 
debasement  of  high-level  language  ideals  is  acceptable  if,  in 
return,  there  is  a worthwhile  gain  in  speed  of  compilation 
with  minimal  equipment  and  in  efficiency  of  object  code.  The 
need  for  a language  which  takes  these  requirements  into  account, 
even  though  it  may  not  be  fully  machine  independent,  is  widely 
felt  in  industrial  and  military  work".  The  language  therefore 
includes  certain  facilities  which  are  compiler  or  target  machine 
dependent.  No  conditional  compilation  feature  is  specified. 


II.  NO  DEFAULTS  IN  PROGRAM  LOGIC 


CUi\j\u  includes  various  areas  where  the  effect  of  the  program 
is  dependent  on  the  object  environment.  For  example  the  logical 
oper-'t^rs  are  defined  to  operate  on  the  individual  bi  Ls  of  the 
object  representation  of  values.  These  areas  are  explicitly 
mentis. *ed  in  he  language  definition.  Subject  to  this 
qualification,  however,  those  program  properties  not  fixed  within 
the  language  definition  must  be  explicitly  defined  in  the  program. 


ye 


12.  OH.1ECT  REP RESENTAT  ION  SPECIF  [CAT TONS  OPT  TONAL 


No  wochan i sms  are  defined  whereby  the  programmer  can  direct 
the  compilation  strategy.  Moreover  data  def initions  are  not 
entirely  independent  of  the  object  representat ion , e.g. 

(a)  table  (-  record)  definitions  define  the  physical 
representation  (see  A7) , (b)  compilers  are  explicitly  required 
to  use  consecutive  storage  locations  for  items  in  composite 
declarations  such  as  " in t i,  j,  k;". 


I 3 . COMP  I LE  T I ME  VA  R I.  ABT.ES 


No  compile  time  variables  are  defined. 


14.  CONDITIONAL  COMPILATION 


Then  10  defined  conditional  compilation  facility 


15.  Si ' 5 BASE  LAN GUAGE 


CORAL  is  a small,  simple  non-extensibl e language.  As  such 
it  is  effectively  it.s  own  base  language  although  this  becomes 
a somewhat  meaningless  concept. 


16.  TRANSLATOR  RESTRICTIONS 

The  CORAL  definition  makes  some  translator  limits  explicit, 
recommends  other  limits  and  leaves  others  undefined.  Examples 
of  these  are  respectively: 

a)  array  dimensionality  limited  to  2 

b)  compilers  may  disregard  all  but  the  first  12 
printing  characters  in  identifiers 

c)  number  of  nested  parentheses  in  expressions 
undefined. 


17.  OBJECT  MACHINE  RESTRICTION 

The  Official  Definition  of  CORAL  does  not  define  object 
environment  limits,  nor  does  it  define  the  compilers  handling 
of  suca  limits. 


J.  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESENTATIONS  AND  MACHINE  DEPENDENCIES 


The  possibility  of  efficient  compilation  and  object  code  was 
a design  aim  of  CORAL . For  example  run-time  storage 
allocation  is  not  required  except  for  recursive  procedures  and 
these  are  required  to  be  explicitly  declared  as  such.  CORAL 
is  in  effect  its  own  simple  base  language  in  which  the  user 
does  not  pay  the  costs  of  unneeded  generality. 

The  language  does  not  distinguish  between  the  logical  definition 
and  the  object  definition  of  data.  Also  no  mechanisms  are 
defined  for  directing  the  compilation  strategy  (e.g.  open  vs. 
closed  routines). 


J 1.  EFFICIENT  OBJ ECT _ CO DE 

CORAL  was  specifically  designed  to  allow  the  production  of 
effi.~-i.vuit  object  code.  For  example  features  such  as  dynamic 
storage  allocation  and  access  are  excluded  from  the  language; 
recursive  procedures  are  required  to  bo  explicitly  declared  as 
such  i t the  interests  of  efficiency.  The  language  was  also 
specifically  designed  to  allow  fast  compilation,  e.g.  the 
syntax  may  be  parsed  by  a one-track  predictive  analyser, 
identifiers  must  be  declared  before  they  are  used  etc. 


J2.  OPTIMISATIONS  1)0  NOT  CHANGE  PROGRAM  EFFECT 


The  CORAL  definition  does  not  discuss  optimisations. 

J3_ . _MA Cl  1INE  L AN ( IIJAC IE  INSE RTI ONS 

CORAL  provides  a codestatement  which  may  appear  anywhere  that 
a statement  is  allowed. 

This  takes  the  form: 

code  begin  Codesequence  end 

The  detailed  form  of  the  codosequonce  is  not  defined  but  is 
required  to  enable  the  programmer  to  exploit  all  available 
facilities  of  the  object  environment.  Access  to  any  identifier 
in  scope  is  also  required. 

There  is  no  conditional  compilation  feature  (see  13  and  14): 
code  statements  may  be  freely  interspersed  with  other  statements. 
It  i-.  recommended  that  code  statements  provide  for  the  inclusion 
of  nested  CORAL  text. 


J 4 . OBJECT  REPRESENTATION  SPECIFICATIONS 


CORAL  does  not  distinguish  between  the  logical  description  of 
data  structures  and  their  representation.  The  Tabledef inition 
is  strongly  oriented  towards  the  physical  representation  of 
da  a:  table  (i.e.  record)  elements  are  specified  in  terms  of 
physical  location  and  size  as  well  as  name  and  type. 


J5.  OPEN  AND  CLOSED  ROUTINE  CALLS 

CORAL  does  not  allow  the  programmer  to  specify  whether 
routines  should  have  an  open  or  closed  implementation.  The 
compiler  is  free  to  choose  the  implementation  it  determines 
to  be  optimal. 

It  should  be  noted  that  CORAL  includes  a macro  facility  which 
is  frequently  used  to  define  code  routines.  Macro  and  procedure 
calls  are  syntactically  equivalent,  although  no  type  checking  is 
available  with  macros. 


3.  SUMMARY  CHART 
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A<B  C D E F G H I J Requirements 


A abS  DATA  AND  TYPES 

B 32.  OPERATIONS 

C 59*  EXPRESSIONS  AND  PARAMETERS 

D 38%  VARIABLES,  LITERALS  AND  CONSTANTS 

: 10%  DEFINITION  FACILITIES 

F - SCOPES  AND  LIBRARIES 

G 37%  CONTROL  STRUCTURES 

H 81%  SYNTAX  AND  COMMENT  CONVENTIONS 

I 39%  DEFAULTS,  CONDITIONAL  COMAL AT ION  AND  LANGUAGE  RESTRICTIONS 

J 68%  EFFICIENT  OBJECT  REPRESENTATIONS  AND  MACHINE  DEPENDENCIES 


APPKNDIX;  TUB  TINMAN  REQU I RKMKNT 3 

Al.  The  language  will  be  typed.  The  type  (or  mode)  of  all  variables, 
components  of  composite  data  structures,  expressions,  operations, 
and  parameters  will  bedeterminab le  at  compile  time  and  unalter- 
able at  run  time.  The  language  will  require  that  the  type  of 
each  variable,  and  component  of  composite  data  structures  be 
explicitly  specified  in  the  source  programs. 

A2.  The  language  will  provide  data  types  for  integer,  real  (floating 
point  and  fixed  point),  Boolean  and  character  and  will  provide 
arrays  (i.e.,  composite  data  structures  with  indexa1  le  components 
of  homogeneous  type)  and  records  (i.e.  composite  data  structures 
with  labeled  components  of  heterogeneous  type)  as  type  generators. 

A3.  The  source  language  will  require  global  (to  a scope)  specifica- 
tion of  the  precision  for  floating  point  arithmetic  and  will 
permit  precision  specification  for  individual  variables.  This 
specification  will  be  interpreted  as  the  maximum  precision  required 
by  the  program  logic  and  the  minimum  precision  to  lie  supported  by 
the  object  code. 

A4.  Fixed  point . numbers  will  be  treated  as  exact  quantities  which 

have  a range  and  a fractional  step  size  which  are  determined  by 
the  user  at  compile  time.  Scale  factor  management  will  be  done 
by  the  compiler. 

A5.  Character  sets  will  be  treated  as  any  o her  enumeration  type. 

A6.  The  language  will  require  user  specification  of  the  number  of 

dimensions,  the  range  of  subscript  values  for  each  dimension, 
and  the  type  of  each  array  component.  The  number  of  dimensions, 
the  typo  and  the  lower  subscript  bound  will  be  determinable  at 
compile  time.  The  upper  subscript  bound  will  be  determinable 
at  entry  to  the  array  allocation  scope. 


The  language  will  permit  records  to  have  alternative  structures, 
each  of  which  is  fix_'d  at  compile  time.  The  name  and  type  of 
each  record  component  will  be  specified  by  the  user  at  compile 
time . 


Assignment  and  reference  operation  will  be  automatically  defined 
for  all  data  types  which  do  not  manage  their  data  storage.  The 
assignment  operation  will  permit  any  value  of  a given  type  to  be 
assigned  to  a variable,  array  or  record  component  of  that  type 
or  of  a union  type  containing  that  type.  Reference  will  retrieve 
the  last  assigned  value. 

The  source  language  will  have  a built-in  operation  which  can  be 
used  to  compare  any  two  data  objects  (regardless  of  type)  for 
identity. 

Relational  operations  will  be  automatically  defined  for  numeric 
data  and  all  types  defined  by  enumeration. 

The  built-in  arithmetic  operations  will  include:  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  division  (with  a real  result), 
exponentiation,  integer  division  (with  integer  or  fixed  point 
arg”ments  and  remainder) , and  negation. 

Arithmetic  and  assignment  operations  on  data  which  are  within 
the  range  specifications  of  the  program  will  never  truncate  the 
most  significant  digits  of  a numeric  quantity.  Truncation  and 
rounding  will  always  be  on  the  least  significant  digits  and 
will  never  be  implicit  for  integers  and  fixed  point  numbers. 
Implicit  rounding  beyond  the  specified  precision  will  be  allowed 
for  floating  point  numbers. 

The  built-in  Boolean  operations  will  include  "and,"  "or,"  "not"  and 
"xor".  The  operations  "and"  and  "or"  on  scalars  will  be 
evaluated  in  short  circuit  mode. 
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B7.  The  source  language  will  permit  scalar  operations  and  assign- 
ment on  conformable  arrays  and  will  permit  data  transfers 
between  records  or  arrays  of  identical  logical  structure. 

I 

B8.  There  will  be  no  implicit  type  conversions  but  no  conversion 

operation  will  be  required  when  the  type  of  an  actual  parameter 

♦ 

is  a constituent  of  a union  type  which  is  the  formal  parameter. 
The  language  will  provide  explicit  conversions  operations 
among  integer,  fixed  point  and  floating  point  data,  between 
the  object  representation  of  numbers  and  their  representations 
as  characters,  and  between  fixed  point  scale  factors. 

B9.  Explicit  conversion  operations  will  not  be  required  between 

numerical  ranges.  There  will  be  a run  time  exception  condition 
when  any  integer  or  fixed  point  value  is  truncated. 

BIO . The  base  language  will  provide  operations  allowing  programs 

to  interact  with  files,  channels  or  devices  including  terminals. 
These  operations  will  permit  sending  and  receiving  both  data 
aim  control  information,  will  enable  programs  to  dynamically 
assign  and  reassign  1/0  devices,  will  provide  user  control  for 
exception  conditions,  and  will  not  be  installation  dependent. 

Bll.  The  language  will  provide  operations  on  data  types  defined  as 
power  sets  of  enumeration  types  (see  E6) . These  operations 
will  include  union,  intersection,  difference,  complement,  and 
an  element  predicate. 

Cl.  Side  effects  which  are  dependent  on  the  evaluation  order  among 
the  arguments  of  an  expression  will  be  evaluated  lef t-to-right . 

C2.  Which  parts  of  an  expression  constitute  the  operands  to  each 
operation  within  that  expression  should  be  obvious  to  the 
reader.  There  will  be  few  levels  of  operator  hierarchy  and 
they  will  be  widely  recongized. 

C3.  Expressions  of  a given  type  will  be  permitted  anywhere  in  source 
programs  where  both  constants  and  references  to  variables  of 
that  type  are  allowed. 
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Constant  expressions  will  be  allowed  in  programs  anywhere 
constants  are  allowed,  and  constant  expressions  will  be  evaluated 
before  run  time. 

There  will  be  a consistent  set  of  rules  applicable  to  all 
parameters,  whether  they  be  for  procedures,  for  types  for 
exception  handling,  for  parallel  processes,  for  declarations, 
or  for  built-in  operators.  There  will  be  no  special  operations 
(e.g.,  array  substructuring)  applicable  only  to  parameters. 
Uniformity  and  consistency  contributes  to  ease  of  learning. 

Formal  and  actual  parameters  will  always  agree  in  type.  The 
number  of  dimensions  for  array  parameters  will  be  determinable 
at  compile  time.  The  size  and  subscript  range  for  array 
parameters  need  not  be  determinable  at  compile  time,  but  can  be 
passed  as  part  of  the  parameter. 

There  will  be  only  four  classes  of  formal  parameters.  For 
data  I ’.ere  will  be  those  which  act  as  constants  representing 
the  actual  parameter  value  at  the  time  of  call,  and  those  which 
rei.-._  the  actual  parameter  which  must  be  a variable.  In  addi- 
tion, there  will  be  a formal  parameter  class  for  specifying  the 
control  action  when  exception  conditions  occur  and  a class  for 
procedure  parameters.  ■. 

Specification  of  the  type,  range,  precision,  dimension,  scale 
and  format  of  parameters  will  be  optional  in  the  procedure 
declaration.  None  of  them  will  be  alterable  at  run  time. 

There  will  be  provision  for  variable  numbers  of  arguments,  but 
in  such  cases  all  but  a constant  number  of  them  must  be  of 
the  same  type.  Whether  a routine  can  have  a variable  number  of 
arguments  must  be  determinable  from  its  description  and  the 
number  of  arguments  for  any  call  will  be  determinable  at  compile 
time. 
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D4 . 
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The  user  will  have  the  ability  to  associate  constant  values  of 
any  type  with  identifiers. 

The  language  will  provide  a syntax  and  a consistent  interpre- 
tation for  constants  of  built-in  data  types.  Numeric  constants 
will  have  the  same  value  (within  the  specified  precision)  in 
both  programs  and  data  (input  or  output) . 

The  language  will  permit  the  user  to  specify  the  initial  values 
of  individual  variables  as  part  of  their  declaration.  Such 
variables  will  be  initialized  at  the  time  of  their  apparent 
allocation  (i.e.,  at  entry  to  allocation  scope).  There  will  be 
no  default  initial  values. 

The  source  language  will  require  its  users  to  specify  individually 
the  range  of  all  numeric  variables  and  the  step  size  for  fixed 
point  variables.  The  range  specif ications  will  be  interpreted 
as  the  maximal  range  of  values  which  will  be  assigned  to  a 
variable  and  the  minimal  range  which  must  be  supported  by  the 
object  code.  Range  and  step  size  specifications  will  not  be 
interpreted  as  defining  new  types. 

The  range  of  values  which  can  be  associated  with  a variable, 
array,  or  record  component  will  be  any  built-in  type,  any 
defined  type  or  a contiguous  subsequence  of  any  enumeration 
type . ‘ 

The  language  will  provide  a'  pointer  mechanism  which  can  be 
used  to  build  data  with  shared  and/or  recursive  substructure. 

The  pointer  property  will  only  affect  the  use  of  variables 
(including  array  and  record  components)  of  some  data  types. 

Pointer  variables  will  be  as  safe  in  their  use  as  are  any 
other  variables. 
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The  user  of  the  language  will  be  able  to  define  new  data 
types  and  operations  within  programs. 

The  "use"  of  defined  types  will  be  indistinguishable  from 
built-in  types. 


E3.  Each  program  component  will  be  defined  in  the  base  language, 
in  a library,  or  in  the  program.  There  will  be  no  default 
declarations . 


E4 . The  user  will  be  able,  within  the  source  language,  to  extend 
existing  operators  to  new  data  types. 


E5.  Type  definitions  in  the  source  language  will  permit  definition 
of  both  the  class  of  data  objects  comprising  the  type  and  the 
set  of  operations  applicable  to  that  class.  A defined  type 
will  not  automatically  inherit  the  operations  of  the  data 
with  which  it  is  represented. 


E6 . The  data  objects  comprising  a defined  type  will  be  definable 
by  enumeration  of  their  literal  names,  as  Cartesian  products 
of  existing  types  (i.e.,  as  array  and  record  classes),  by 
die ~riminated  union  (i.e.,  as  the  union  of  disjoint  types) 
and  as  the  power  set  of  an  enumeration  type.  These  definitions 
will  be  processed  entirely  at  compile  time. 


E7 . Type  definitions  by  free  union  (i.e.,  union  of  non-disjoint 
types)  and  subsetting  are  not  desired. 

E8.  When  defining  a type,  the  user  will  be  able  to  specify  the 
initialization  and  finalization  procedures  for  the  type  and 
the  actions  to  be  taken  at  the  time  of  allocation  and 
deallocation  of  variables  of  that  type. 


F2 . The  ability  to  limit  the  access  to  separately  defined  structures 

will  be  available  both  where  the  structure  is  defined  and  where 
it  is  used.  It  will  be  possible  to  associate  new  local  names 
with  separately  defined  program  components. 


F3 . The  scope  of  identifiers  will  be  wholly  determined  at  compile 

time. 

F4.  A variety  of  application-oriented  data  and  operations  will  be 
available  in  libraries  and  easily  accessible  in  the  language. 

F5.  Program  components  not  defined  within  the  current  program  and 
not  in  the  base  language  will  be  maintained  in  compile  time 
accessible  libraries.  The  libraries  will  be  capable  of  holding 
anything  definable  in  the  language  and  will  not  exclude 
routines  whose  bodies  are  written  in  other  source  languages. 

F6.  Libraries  and  Compools  will  be  indistinguishable.  They  will  be 
capable  of  holding  anything  definable  in  the  language,  and  it 
will  be  possible  to  associate  them  with  any  level  of  program- 
ming activity  from  systems  through  projects  to  individual 
programs.  There  will  be  many  specialized  compools  or  libraries 
any  user  specified  subset  of  which  is  immediately  accessible 
from  a given  program. 

F7 . The  source  language^wi 11  contain  standard  machine  independent 
interfaces  to  machine  dependent  capabilities,  including 
peripheral  equipment  and  special  hardware. 
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Gl . The  language  will  provide  structured  control  mechanisms  for 

sequentia.1,  conditional,  iterative,  and  recursive  control.  It 
will  alsp  provide  control  structures  for  (pseudo)  parallel 
processing,  exception  handling  and  asynchronous  interrupt 
handling . 


G2 . 
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The  source  language  will  provide  a "GO  TO"  operation  applicable 
to  program  labels  within  its  most  local  scope  of  definition. 

The  conditional  control  structures  will  be  fully  partitioned 
and  will  permit  selection  among  alternative  computations  based 
on  the  value  of  a Boolean  expression,  on  the  subtype  of  a value 
from  a discriminated  union,  or  on  a computed  choice  among 
labeled  alternatives. 

The  iterative  control  structure  will  permit  the  termination 
condition  to  appear  anywhere  in  the  loop,  will  require  control 
variables  to  be  local  to  the  iterative  control,  will  allow  entry 
only  at  the  head  of  the  loop,  and  will  not  impose  excessive 
overhead  in  clarity  or  run  the  execution  costs  for  common 
special  case  termination  conditions  (e.g. , fixed  number  of 
iterations  or  elements  of  an  array  exhausted). 

Recursive  as  well  as  nonrecursive  routines  will  be  available  in 
the  source  language.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  define  proce- 
dures within  the  body  of  a recursive  procedure. 

The  source  language  will  provide  a parallel  processing  capability. 
This  capability  should  include  the  ability  to  create  and  terminate 
(possibly  pseudo)  parallel  processes  and  for  these  processes  to 
gain  exclusive  use  of  resources  during  specified  portions  of 
their  execution. 

The  exception  handling  control  structure  will  permit  the  user 
to  cause  transfer  of  control  and  data  for  any  error  or 
exception  situation  which  might  occur  in  a program. 

There  will  be  source  language  features  which  permit  delay  on 
any  control  path  until  some  specified  time  or  situation  has 
occurred,  which  permit  specification  of  the  relative  priorities 
among  parallel  control  paths,  which  give  access  to  real  time 
clocks,  which  permit  asynchronous  hardware  interrupts  to  be 
treated  as  any  other  exception  situation. 
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HI.  The  source  language  will  be  free  format  with  an  explicit 
statement  delimiter,  will  allow  the  use  of  mnemonically 
significant  identifiers,  will  be  based  on  conventional  forms, 
will  have  a simple  uniform  and  easily  parsed  grammar,  will  not 
provide  unique  notations  for  special  cases,  will  not  permit 
abbreviation  of  identifiers  or  key  words,  and  will  be 
syntactically  unambiguous. 


H2 . The  user  will  not  be  able  to  modify  the  source  language  syntax. 

Specifically,  he  will  not  be  able'  to  modify  operator  hierarchies, 
introduce  new  precedence  rules,  define  new  key  word  forms  or 
define  new  infix  operator  precedences. 

H3 . The  syntax  of  source  language  programs  will  be  composable  from 

a character  set  suitable  for  publication  purposes,  but  no 
feature  of  the  language  will  be  inaccessible  using  the  64 
character  ASCII  subset. 

/ 

H4.  The  language  definition  will  provide  the  formation  rules  for 
identifiers  and  literals.  These  will  include  literals  for 
numbers  and  character  strings  and  a break  character  for  use 
internal  to  identifiers  and  literals. 

H5.  There  will  be  no  continuation  of  lexical  units  across  lines, 

but  there  will  be  a way  to  include  object  characters  such  as  end- 
of-line  in  literal  strings. 

H6.  Key  words  will  be  reserved,  will  be  very  few  in  number,  will  be 
informative,  and  will  not  be  usable  in  contexts  where  an 
identifier  can  be  used. 

H7.  The  source  language  will  have  a single  uniform  comment 

convention.  Comments  will  be  easily  distinguishable  from  code, 
will  be  introduced  by  a single  (or  possibly  two)  language 
defined  characters,  will  permit  any  combination  of  characters 
to  appear,  will  be  able  to  appear  anywhere  reasonable  in 
programs,  will  automatically  terminate  at  end-of-line  if  not 
otherwise  terminated,  and  will  not  prohibit  automatic  refor- 
matting of  programs. 
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The  language  will  not  permit  unmatched  parentheses  of  any  kind. 
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H9.  There  will  be  a uniform  referent  notation. 

H10 . No  language  defined  symbols  appearing  in  the  same  context 
will  have  essentially  different  meanings. 

11.  There  will  be  no  defaults  in  programs  which  affect  the  program 

logic.  That  is,  decisions  which  affect  program  logic  will  be 
made  either  irrevocably  when  the  language  is  defined  or 
explicitly  in  each  program.  , 

12.  Defaults  will  be  provided  for  special  capabilities  affecting 
only  object  representation  and  other  properties  which  the 
programmer  does  not  know  or  care  about.  Such  defaults  will 
always  mean  that  the  programmer  does  not  care  which  choice  is 
made.  The  programmer  will  be  able  to  override  these  defaults 
when  necessary. 

13.  The  user  will  be  able  to  associate  compile  time  variables 
with  programs.  These  will  include  variables  which  specify 
the  object  computer  model  and  other  aspects  of  the  object 
machine  configuration. 

14.  The  source  language  will  permit  the  use  of  conditional  statements 
(e.g.,  case  statements)  dependent  on  the  object  environment 

and  other  compile  time  variables.  In  such  cases  the  conditional 
will  be  evaluated  at  compile  time  and  only  the  selected  path 
will  be  compiled. 

15.  The  source  language  will  contain  a simple  clearly  identifiable 
base  or  kernel  which  houses  all  the  power  of  the  language.  To 
the  extent  possible,  the  base  will  be  minimal  with  each  feature 
providing  a single  unique  capability  not  otherwise  duplicated 
in  the  base.  The  choice  of  the  base  will  not  detract  from  the 
efficiency  safety,  or  understandability  of  the  language. 
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Language  restrictions  which  are  dependent  only  on  the  translator 
and  not  on  the  object  machine  will  be  specified  explicitly  in 
the  language  definition. 

Language  restrictions  which  are  inherently  dependent  only  on 
the  object  environment  will  not  be  built  into  the  language 
definition  or  any  translator. 

The  language  and  its  translators  will  not  impose  run  time  costs 
for  unneeded  or  unused  generality.  They  will  be  capable  of 
producing  efficient  code  for  all  programs. 

Any  optimizations  performed  by  the  translator  will  not  change 
the  effect  of  the  program. 

The  source  language  will  provide  encapsulated  access  to  machine 
dependent  hardware  facilities  including  machine  language  code 
insertions . 

It  will  be  possible  within  the  source  language  to  specify 
the  object  presentation  of  composite  data  structures.  These 
descriptions  will  be  optional  and  encapsulated  and  will  be 
distinct  from  the  logical  description.  The  user  will  be  able 
to  specify  the  time/space  trade-off  to  the  translator.  If 
not  specified,  the  object  representation  will  be  optimal  as 
determined  by  the  translator. 

The  programmer  will  be  able  to  specify  whether  calls  on  a 
routine  are  to  have  an  open  or  closed  implementation.  An 
open  and  a closed  routine  of  the  same  description  will  have 
identical  semantics. 


